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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


The  volume  now  submitted  to  the  public  is  intended  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  a  Guide  Book  to  the  Papal  States,  including  Rome 
with  its  Contorni,  and  those  cities  of  Etruria  which  lie  between  the 
Arno  and  the  Northern  Campagna.  It  includes  also  the  two  great 
roads  from  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Perugia  and  Siena.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  comprise  the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  in  a  single  volume ;  but  as  the  work  proceeded  it 
was  found  impossible  to  do  so  without  making  it  too  bulky  to  be 
convenient  to  the  traveller,  and  destroying  its  uniformity  with  the 
rest  of  the  series  which  has  been  honoured  with  so  large  a  share  of 
approbation.  The  Central  and  Southern  States  of  Italy  are  per- 
haps of  greater  interest  than  any  other  part  of  Europe :  it  has 
therefore  been  considered  more  desirable  to  describe  them  in  sepa- 
rate volumes  than  to  pass  lightly  over  their  historical  scenes,  or 
curtail  the  accounts  of  a  large  number  of  provincial  cities,  whose 
names  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  Guide  Book.  The 
present  volume  is  on  the  exact  plan  of  the  Hand-Books  for  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy,  but  is  the  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent author.  It  is  the  result  of  two  journeys  into  Italy,  and  of 
an  anxious  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  country  and  the  people  by 
studying  their  characters  on  the  spot,  and  by  acquiring  a  personal 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  great  capitals,  but  of  those  remoter  dis- 
tricts which  are  rich  in  historical  and- artistic  associations  beyond 
any  other  portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  account  of  Rome  will  be 
found  arranged  on  a  more  systematic  plan  than,  has  hitherto  been 
adopted.  Instead  of  describing  it  in  districts,  the  objects  have 
been  classified  under  separate  heads,  in  order  that  the  traveller 
may  be  enabled  at  a  single  glance  to  ascertain  how  much  or  how 
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little  it  contains  of  any  particular  class.  The  materials  for  this 
portion  of  the  work  were  collected,  in  the  first  instance,  during  a 
residence  in  the  capital  for  a  considerable  period  in  1837  and  1838, 
and  have  been  verified  and  enlarged  by  two  subsequent  visits. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects, 
there  must  necessarily  be  deficiencies:  Any  corrections  or  addi- 
tions, the  result  of  personal  observation,  authenticated  by  the  names 
of  the  parties  who  are  so  obliging  as  to  communicate  them  to  the 
"Editor  of  the  Hand-Books  for  Travellers,"  under  cover  to  the 
Publisher,  will  be  thankfully  employed  for  future  editions. 

The  volume  which  will  follow  this  will  include  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Naples,  the  roads  leading  into  them  from 
the  Papal  States,  and  the  island  of  Sicily. 


ERRATA. 

page  113.  column  2.  line  Sa  for  "  Martini  **  read  **  Marini.** 

IGO.  •—  1.  last  line,  for  "  palace"  read  '*  place.** 

166.  —  1.  line  S2.  for  ♦'  Nicholas  VI.'»  read  '•  Nicbola«  IV. 

192.  —  1.  line  4.: for  "  Miles  "  read  "  Po»t«.*» 

211.  —  2.  line  53.  for  *'  Cosmo  "  read  "  Como.** 

215.  —  1.  line  8.  for  •*  tomb  "  read  "  front." 

426.  —  1.  line  37.  for  «  S.  M.  Ava  Coeli "  read  "  S.  M.  Ara  Coeli. 

488.     —  2.  line  3.  for  ••painter"  read**  printer." 

501.  —  1.  last  line,  for  •*  Minutius  "  read  "  Manutius." 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  General  Topography, — ^2.  Government, — 3,  JuUiee* — 4.  lUvenue. — 5.  Eede* 
MiMtical  EstabHthment,^-6.  Army  and  Navy, — ^7.  EductUiou. — 8.  Commerce 
and  Manufactures, — 9,  AgricuUure, — 10.  Characterises  of  the  Country, -^^ 
11.  Pekugie  Arc1Utecture,-^12,  Cyclopean  Arehitecture,'^\3.  The  Etruscans* 
—14.  The  Romans.  — 15.  Christian  Architecture,  ^-^  16,  Christian  Sculpture. 
^^17.  Schools  cf  Painting.'— 18.  Boohs. — 19.  Chronological  Tables, 

1.  GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Papal  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  south-east  by  Naples,  on 
the  south-west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by  Tuscany  and 
Modena.  The  superficial  area,  according  to  Boscowicb,  is  18,117 
Bpman  square  miles  :  other  authorities  compute  it  as  13,000  or  14,000 
Italian  square  miles,  of  60  to  a  degree,  and  it  has  recently  been  estimated 
by  government  surveys  at  13,017  Italian  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1826,  by  the  government  returns,  was  2,592,329 ;  in  1833  the 
Raccolta  gave  a  population  of  2,732,436,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
seven  years  of  140,107,  being  at  the  rate  of  20,015  per  annum.  At 
this  rate  of  increase  the  population  in  1847  was  3,012,646,  giving  to 
the  superficial  area  of  13,000  miles  a  ratio  of  rather  less  than  240  souls 
for  every  square  mile.  It  is  calculated,  however,  that  only  a  third  part 
of  the  surface  is  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  is 
yerj^  thinly  inhabited.  Of  its  numerous  rivers,  the  Tiber  only  is 
navigable  :  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Tronto  and  the  Me-> 
tauro  are  the  most  important,  and  the  mouths  of  a  few  others  serve  as 
harbours  for  the  light  fishing  crafb  of  the  gulf.  The  two  great  ports  are 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Ancona ;  the  ancient  harbours  of  Terracina  and 
Porto  d'Anzo  have  been  rendered  useless  to  vessels  of  large  burden, 
b^  immense  deposits  of  sand.  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Thra^. 
simene  or  Perugia,  Bolsena,  and  Bracciano. 

The  territories  comprised  in  the  Papal  States  have  been  acquired 
at  various  periods,  by  inheritance,  by  cession,  and  by  conquest.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  which  constituted  the  first 
temporal  possession  of  the  Holy  See,  was  conferred  b^  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  on  Stephen  II.,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  which  they  had  conquered  from  the  Lombards.  The  duchy 
extends  along  the  sea-coast,  from  Terracina  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  includes  the  southern  Gampagna,  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  the 
Sabine  and  Volscian  hills.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Duchv  of 
Benevento  became  the  property  of  the  Holy  See,  by  the  cession  of  the 
emperor  Henry  II.  to  Leo  IX.,  in  exchange  for  the  revenues  of  the 
city  of  Bamberg.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  allodial  possessions  of  the 
countess  Matilda  passed  by  inheritance  to  the  church  ;  that  portion  of 
them,  which  is  well  known  as  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extends  from 
Rome  to  Bolsena,  including  the  coast  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  Tuscan  frontier.    The  march  of  Ancona  and  the  duchy  of 
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Spoleto  were  also  included  in  this  famous  donation.  On  the  return  of 
the  popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the  subsequent  subjection  of  the  petty 
princes  of  Roroagna  and  Umbria,  other  important  districts  gradually 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  church.  In  1463  the  popes  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  principality  of  Pohtecorvo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and 
about  the  same  period  Perugia,  Orvieto,  Gitt^  di  Castello,  and  nume- 
rous dependent  towns  acknowledged  the  papal  sovereignty:  and  the 
conquests  of  Julius  TI.  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See  the 
important  districts  of  Bologna  and  Kavenna.  Ancona  was  occupied 
by  the  Papal  troops  in  1532;  Ferrara  was  seized  in  1597;  the  Duke 
of  Urbino  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  church  in  1626 ;  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Papal  States  received  their  last  additions  in  the  fiefs  of  Castro 
and  Ronciglione,  which  were  wrested  from  the  Farnese  by  Innocent  X. 
Such  were  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  popes  when  the  French 
revolution  upset  the  whole  system  of  Italian  government.  Into  the 
changes  produced  b^  that  event  in  the  states  of  the  church,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  m  detail :  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  popes  were 
restored  to  their  possessions  at  the  close  of  the  European  war  in  1814, 
and  that  the  temporal  states  of  the  Holy  See  have  from  that  time  re- 
mained much  as  they  were  settled  by  article  103  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
This  article  restored  to  the  Holy  See  the  Marshes,  with  Gamerino  and 
their  dependencies,  the  duchy  of  Benevento  and  the  principality  of 
Pontecorvo.     In  virtue  of  the  same  article,  the  Holv  See  regained 

I)ossession  of  the  legations  of  Kavenna,  Bologna,  ancl  Ferrara,  save, 
lowever,  that  part  of  Ferrara  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 
which  Austria  secured  to  herself,  together  witli  the  right  of  garrisoning 
the  places  of  Ferrara  and  Commacchio.  The  protest  made  by  Cardinal 
Consalvi  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  favour  of  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  church,  has  hitherto  remained  a  dead  letter;  but  the  occupation 
of  the  city  as  well  as  the  citadel  by  Austria  in  1847,  on  the  ground 
that  the  word  place  in  the  treaty  applied  to  the  entire  citv,  roused  a 
spirit  of  nationality  in  the  Papal  States,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
tnroughout  Europe,  which  eventually  restored  Ferrara  and  its  garrison 
to  the  Pope. 

The  States  are  divided  into  twenty  provinces.  The  first  is  the 
Comarca  of  Rome,  including  within  its  jurisdiction  the  three  districts 
of  Rome,  Tivoli,  and  Subiaco.  The  other  nineteen  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  Legations  and  Delegations.  The  Legations  are  governed 
by  Cardinals,  and  the  Delegations  by  Monsignori  or  Prelates.  There 
are  six  Legations,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  Ravenna,  Urbino  (with 
Pesaro),  and  Velletri.  There  are  thirteen  Delegations,  Ancona,  Ma- 
cerata,  Camerino,  Fermo,  Ascoli,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Rieti,  Viterbo, 
Orvieto,  Civita  Vecchia,  Frosinone  (with  Pontecorvo),  and  Benevento. 
Each  province  is  divided  into  communes,  and  eleven  of  them  are  divided 
into  districts  (distretti),  with  peculiarities  of  local  government  which 
will  be  described  hereafter. 

2.   GOVERNMENT, 

An  unlimited  elective  hierarchy,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Pope,  who 
is  chosen  by  the  College  of  Cardinals  out  of  their  own  body.    The 
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number  of  the  Cardinals  was  limited  to  seventy  by  Sixtns  V.,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  number  of  disciples  whom  the  Saviour  commissioned  to 
spread  the  gospel  throughout  the  world  ;  but  the  college  is  seldom  full. 
All  vacancies  in  their  body  are  filled  up  by  the  Pope,  whose  power  in 
this  respect  is  absolute.    The  Cardinals  constitute  what  is  called  the 
Sacred  College,  and  are  the  Princes  of  the  Church.    They  rank  in 
three  classes  —  1.  The  six  Cardinal  Bishops  (Ostia,  Porto,  Sabina, 
Palestrina,  Albano,  Frascati) ',  2.  Fifty  Cardinal  Priests  ;  3.  Fourteen 
Cardinal   Deacons.      They  all  receive  salaries,  independently  of  any 
revenues  which  they  may  derive  from  benefices,  and  from  the  emolur 
ments  of  public  offices.    On  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  supreme  power 
is  exercised  by  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain  for  nine  days,  and  during 
that  time  he  has  the  privilege  of  coining  money  in  his  own  name  and 
impressed  with  his  own  arms.     On  the  ninth  day,  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  Pope  takes  place,  and  on  the  day  following  the  Cardinals  are 
summoned  to  the  secret  conclave  to  elect  his  successor.     They  are 
shut  up  till  they  agree  :  the  voting  is  secret,  and  the  election  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  subject  to  the  privilege  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain,  to  put  each  a  veto  on  one  candidate.     The  condi- 
tions of  the  election  require  that  the  Pope  be  fifty-five  years  of  age,  a 
Cardinal,  and  an  Italian  by  birth.     The  government  is  administered  by 
a  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  as  chief  minister,  and  by  different  Boards 
or  Congregazioni.     The  principal  of  these  are  the  Camera  Apostolica, 
the  Treasury  or  Financial  department,  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal 
Chamberlain,  assisted  by  Twelve  Prelates,  an  Auditor,  the  Treasurer- 
General  or  Finance  Minister,  and  Assessors ;  the  Chancery,  or  Can- 
cellaria,  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Chancellor  ;  the  Dataria,  for 
ecclesiastical  benfefices,  presided  over  by  a  Cardinal ;  the  Buon  Governo, 
for  municipal  police,  presided  over  by  a  Ciu-dinal  Prefect,  assisted  by 
twelve  other  Cardinals  and  Prelates ;  the  Congregazione  de  Monti,  for 
the  public  debts ;  the  Sacra  Consulta,  a  college  of  Cardinals,  Prelates, 
Physicians,  and  Assessors,  for  the  political  and  civil  administration  of 
the  provinces  over  which  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  presides  ;  the 
Court  of  the  Segnatura;  and  the  Sacra  Ruota,  the  great  Court  of  Appeal 
for  the  whole  of  the  States.     The  Cardinal  Chamberlain  is  the  only 
minister  who  holds  office  for  life.    The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  is 
generally  a  personal  fi*iend  of  the  reigning  pontiflS  and  is  always  the  con- 
fidential minister.    Subordinate  to  him  is  the  Governor  of  Rome,  who  is 
always  a  prelate  or  monsignore,  though  not  necessarily  in  holy  orders. 
The  power  of  the  Governor  is  very  great ;   he  includes  within  his 
jurisdiction  the  whole  province  of  the  Comarca ;  he  has  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  police  of  Rome,  and  possesses  the  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment.     The  office  of  Senator  of  Rome  is  of  high  antiquity  and 
importance,  as  conferring  privileges  of  precedency,  though  the  duties 
are  little  more  than  nominal,  being  confined  to  the  supermtendence  of 
the  public  processions,  the  horse  races,  and  the  mai'kets.    The  Senator 
and  his  three  judges,  -called  Caporioni,  are  always  chosen  firom  the  high 
nobility. 

The  Auditor  of  the  Camera,  the  Auditor  of  the  Pope  (Uditore 
Santissimo),  and  the  Major-Dorao  or  Steward  of  the  Household,  are 
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prelates,  and  have  the  envied  privilege  of  keeping  Carriages  similar 
to  the  cardinals.  The  Pope's  Auditor  examines  the  titles  of  candidates 
for  bishoprics,  and  decides  all  cases  of  appeal  to  the  Pope :  the  Major- 
Domo  is  an  officer  of  great  influence,  and  is  entitled  to  a  cardinal's 
hat  on  quitting  office. 

3.  JUSTICE. 

Justice  is  administered  throughout  the  States  on  the  laws  of  the 
'*  Corpus  Juris/'  and  the  Canon  Law.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by 
the  Pope.  They  must  be  above  thirty  years  of  age,  of  unblemished 
character,  of  legitimate  birth,  doctors  of  law,  and  have  practised  at  the 
bar  a?  advoca.es  for  at  least  five  years.  Every  Governor  of  a  country 
district  has  jurisdiction,  without  appeal,  in  civil  cases  to  the  amount  of 
300  scL'di ;  and  in  criminal  cases  of  a  minor  character,  subject  to 
appeal.  In  the  chief  towns  the  Assessors  of  the  Delegate  have  juris* 
diction  in  lesser  offences ;  and  the  Collegiate  Court,  composed  of  the 
Delegate,  his  two  Assessors,  an  ordinary  Jndge,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Communal  Council,  has  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  whole  province,  with  the  power  of  appeal  to  one  of 
the  three  higher  courts.  This  Collegiate  Court  is  also  the  Court  of 
Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  local  Governors  and  Assessors.  la 
every  criminal  court  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with  closed  doors, 
and  the  depositions  are  taken  down  in  writing.  The  accused  has  a 
right  to  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  called  the  Awocato  de*  Poveri, 
who  is  always  a  person  of  high  acquirements,  appointed  by  the  Pope 
and  paid  by  government.  All  matters  in  which  churchmen  are  con- 
cerned, and  such  cases  as  are  referred  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  by 
the  Canon  Law,  are  tried  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which 
exist  in  each  diocese  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops.  The  more  important  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the 
Penitenzieria,  or  Secret  Inquisition,  over  which  a  Cardinal  presides, 
assisted  by  twelve  other  Cardinals,  and  a  Prelate  as  Assessor.  The 
Judges  of  the  ordinary  courts  are  required,  in  pronouncing  judgment, 
to  state  the  grounds  of  their  decision.  There  are  three  Courts  of 
Appeal  for  the  provinces  in  the  Second  Instance,  one  at  Bologna,  one 
at  Macerata,  and  the  Segnatura  at  Rome.  If  the  first  judgment  be> 
confirmed  on  appeal,  the  suit  can  be  carried  no  further  ;  but  when  the 
first  judgment  is  reversed,  the  cause  is  carried  to  the  Segnatura,  where 
it  is  decided  whether  it  may  be  further  prosecuted  or  not.  If  the 
decision  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  suit  is  carried  into  the  celebrated 
Court  of  the  Sacra  Ruota,  once  the  supreme  court  of  the  Christilin 
world,  and  still  possessing  extensive  jurisdiction,  it  is  composed  of 
twelve  Prelates,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  by  Spain,  one  by  Tuscany 
alternately  with  Perugia,  one  bv  France,  one  by  Germany,  one  by 
Milan,  and  the  remaining  six  by  the  Pope.  The  Ruota  gives  judgment 
with  the  reasons,  which  may  either  be  reviewed  or  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Camera  Apostolica.  As  a  cause  is  not  finally^ 
decided  until  two  similar  judgments  have  been  pronounced,  an  appeal 
to  the  Ruota,  and  a  review  of  its  judgment,  frequentlv  protracts  the 
cause  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  contending  parties.  The  addresses  of 
the  advocates  in  the  Segnatura  and  the  Ruota  are  delivered  in  Iiatin. 


Id  criminal  proceeding  there  are  no  limits  to  imprisonment  on  sus- 
picion, and  the  trial  is  often  indefinitely  delayed,  the  accused  having 
no  power  to  bring  his  case  before  the  judges.  This  dilatory  system, 
the  rare  infliction  of  fin^s,  the  absence  of  Rberation  on  bail,  and  the 
universal  practice  of  imprisonment  for  all  kinds  of  offences,  tend  to 
keep  the  prisons  constantly  full,  end  constitute  the  great  reproach  of 
the  Papal  administration.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average  number  of 
persons  actually  in  confinement  is  about  6000 ;  there  are  nine  prisons 
lor  eoflvkted  criminals -^Civita  Vecchia,  Ancona,  Porto  d'  Anzo» 
Spoleto,  Nami,  St.  Leo,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Fermo,  and  Civita 
Oistellana. 

4.  REVENUE. 

The  total  average  income  of  the  Papal  States  is  under  two  millions 
sterling.  The  expenses  of  collection  are  not  less  than  460,000/.,  leaving 
a  net  revenue  in  round  numbers  of  1,540,000/.  Out  of  this  limited 
revenue,  the  sum  of  560,000/.  goes  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
4ebt,  1 10,000/.  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  Government,  105,000/. 
for  the  allowances  to  the  Cardinals,  the  expenses  of  Ecclesiastical 
Confirmations,  and  Ministers  to  Foreign  Courts*  The  expenses  of 
the  Court  are  under  60,000/.,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  is  paid  to 
the  Pope  himself. 

5.  ECCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Exclusive  of  Rome,  the  Papal  States  comprise  9  archbishoprics,  59 
bishoprics,  and  13  abbacies :  the  Archbishoprics  are  thoae  of  Bologna, 
Benevento,  Camerino  (with  Treja)»  Ferrara,  Fermo,  Bavenna,  Spoleto^ 
Bevagna  (with  Trevi),  and  Urbino.  The  secular  clergy  are  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  35,000,  the  monks  to  upwards  of  10,000,  and  the 
xiuns  to  more  than  8000.  The  number  of  monasteries  is  calculated  at 
1834,  and  the  convents  at  612.  The  office  of  Prelate  ia  peculiar  to 
the  Papal  States ;  this  dignitary  ia  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a 
bishop,  but  an  official  servant  of  the  Oovemment,  a  kind  of  under 
Secretary  of  State,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  with  the  title  of  Mon«* 
signore.  He  is  not  necessarily  in  holy  orders,  and  unless  he  has  been 
ordained  he  becomes  a  layman  on  retiriiw  from  office.  It  is  however 
essential  diat  the  candidate  for  the  prektureahip  be  of  noble  births 
that  he  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  enjoy  a  private 
income  of  500  scudi  per  annum.  From  300  to  350  of  these  officers 
are  employed  in  various  departments  of  the  State  {  some  are  attached 
to  the  court  of  the  Pope,  and  others  act.  as  secretaries  or  members  of 
congr^tions  or  government  boards,  U  is  the  gre(tt  stepping-stone 
to  pretSarment  to  all  the  higher  offices  of  state:  the  Prelate  generally 
becomes  a  Nuncio,  a  Delegate,  a  Judge,  Governor  of  Rome,  Treasurer 
or  Auditor-General ;  and  since  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  has  been 
thrown*  open  to  laymen,  he  frequently  obtams  a  seat  in  the  Sacred 
Collie  bv  promotion  from  one  or  other  of  these  offices.  He  wears  a 
itistin^uishing  costume,  and  is  recognised  in  Rome  by  his  violet 
atoplun^^and  his  short  black  silk  cloak. 

The  4ew8  in  the  Papal  States  amount- to  about  9000,  and  have  8 
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synagogues.   Of  this  number  there  are  4000  in  Romey  1800  in  Ferrara, 
and  1600  in  Ancona, 

6,  ARaiY   AND  NAVY, 

The  States  of  the  Church  are  divided  into  three  military  divisions, 
those  of  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Ancona.  The  Army  is  governed  by  a 
Board  called  the  Presidenza  delle  Armi,  under  the  control  of  a  Prelate 
with  the  title  of  Commissionario.  Its  force  in  1849  was  about  11,000 
men.  The  Swiss  Body  Guard  of  the  Pope,  commanded  by  a  Captain 
and  Lieutenant,  comprises  126  foot  soldiers,  who  carry  the  ancient 
halberd,  and  wear  the  singular  costume  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo.  The  Pope's  Noble  Guard  (Guardia  Nobile),  a 
mounted  volunteer  corps  of  80  noblemen,  is  commanded  by  one  of  the 
Roman  princes.  It  is  their  province  to  attend  the  Pope  on  aU  public 
and  church  ceremonies  ;  and  they  constitute,  both  by  their  equipments 
and  their  rank,  the  most  distinguished  military  body  in  Rome.  The 
Papal  Navy  contains  a  few  gun  brigs  and  smaller  craft,  and  two 
steamers.  The  Mercantile  Marine  includes  less  than  100  vessels  of 
the  gross  tonnage  of  7000  tons,  engaged  in  foreign  trade  ;  and  a  large 
number  of  coasters  and  fishing  craft,  of  which  no  account  can  be  obtained. 

7.    EDUCATION. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Papal  Government  provides  education  for 
about  1  in  50  of  the  population.  The  whole  system  was  very  imper- 
fect prior  to  the  time  of  Leo  XII.,  whose  well-known  Bull  '*  Quod 
Divina  Sapientia  omnes  docet,"  gave  a  great  impulse  to  popular  edu- 
cation in  Italy.  There  are  three  classes  of  educational  institutions : 
the  Universities,  the  Bishops*  Schools,  and  the  Communal  or  Parish 
Schools.  I.  There  are  6  Universities,  divided  into  two  classes,  pri- 
mary and  secondary.  The  two  primary  Universities  are  that  of 
Rome,  founded  a.d.1244  ;  and  that  of  Bologna,  founded  1119.  The 
six  secondary,  are  those  of  Ferrara  (1264),  Perugia  (1307-20),  Mace- 
rata  (1548),  Fermo  (1589),  Camerino  (1727),  and  the  College  of  the 
Scolopij  at  Urbino,  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
About  2650  young  men  receive  an  academical  education  at  these  eight 
universities.  II.  The  Bishops'  Schools  are  established  in  all  the 
communes  which  are  rich  enough  to  support  them.  The  masters  are 
appointed  by  the  communal  councils,  after  an  open  competition  before 
the  Gonfaloniere,  and  must  then  be  approved  by  the  Bishop.  III. 
The  Communal  Schools  answer  in  some  measure  to  the  parish  schools 
of  England,  but  the  state  of  education  is  generally  very  low,  and 
chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

In  Rome,  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  poor 
children  are  gratuitously  educated.  The  372  elementary  schools, 
instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  still  exist,  and  include 
three  classes:— I.  Those  in  which  a  small  sum  is  paid;  2.  The  gra- 
tuitous schools  ;  3.  The  infant  schools.  The  average  number  of 
scholars  is  14,000,  who  are  distributed  among  the  different  schools  in 
the  following  proportion  :— -1.  Paid  Schools,  3600  ;  Boys  2000,  Girls 
1600.     2.  Gratuitous  Schools,  5600;   Boys  2700,  Girls  2900.     3, 
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Infant  Schools,  4800.  The  gratuitous  schools  are  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  the  parish  priests.  The  masters  are  publicly  examined 
before  election  ;  the  schools  are  periodically  visited  by  ecclesiastical 
inspectors,  and  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden.  In  regard  to  female 
education,  there  are  no  private  schools  either  for  the  aristocracy  or 
the  middle  classes  :  the  instruction  of  females  of  this  rank  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  convents,  and  those  of  the  class  below  them  are 
boarded  and  taught  in  the  different  charitable  conservatori. 

8.    COMMERCE    AND    MANUFACTURES. 

• 

There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  which  enjoy  more  natural  ad- 
vantages of  soil  aud  climate  than  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and  yet 
their  great  resources  are  very  imperfectly  applied,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  understood.  The  enormous  forests  which  cover  the  un- 
cultivated tracts  for  miles  together  are  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  the 
excellent  wines  which  are  produced,  almost  without  effort,  in  many  of 
the  provincial  towns,  are  bttle  known  beyond  the  frontier;  and  the 
mineral  riches  of  the  country  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored. 
The  provincial  population  are  rather  agricultural  than  manufacturing, 
and  many  articles  of  natural  produce  are  exported  to  a  small  extent. 
The  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand,  though  making  creditable  pro* 
gress,  are  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  are  insufHcient  for  the 
demands  of  the  population,  who  derive  their  main  supplies  from  foreign 
countries.  The  principal  agricultural  exports  are  the  following : — 
corn  from  Homagna ;  oil  from  the  southern  provinces  ;  hemp  and  ani- 
seed from  Romagna,  from  the  Bolognese,  and  the  Polesina  of  Ferrara ; 
woad,  to  the  annual  amount  of  14,000  lbs.,  from  Rieti,  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello,  Spoleto,  Matelica,  and  Camerino  ;  tobacco,  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  lbs.,  from  all  parts  of  the  States ;  pine-kernels  from  Ravennf 
to  Austria;  cork-bark,  to  the  amount  of  550,000  lbs.,  from  Civica 
Vecchia  to  England  ;  wool  and  wrought  silk  in  large  quantities  to 
France,  England,  and  Piedmont;  potash  from  Rome,  Corneto,  and 
Porto  d'Anzo ;  oxen  from  Perugia,  Foligno,  and  Romagna  to  Tus- 
cany ;  and  rags  for  manure,  to  the  large  amount  of  3,000,000  lbs., 
from  all  the  great  towns.  The  best  alum  known  is  found  at  Tolfa 
near  Civita  Vecchia :  it  was  once  exported  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  the  trade  has  declined  since  the  introduction  of  artificial  alum,  and 
the  present  produce  is  unknown.  The  works  at  Tolfa  are  a  monopoly 
of  the  Camera,  and  are  the  only  mines  worked  by  the  government. 
In  the  districts  of  Cesena,  Pesaro,  and  Rimini  are  valuable  sulphur  mines, 
yielding  an  annual  produce  of  4,000,000  lbs.  The  vitriol  works  of 
Viterbo  produce  upwards  of  100,000  lbs.,  of  which  about  one- half  is 
exported.  The  salt  works  of  Cervia,  the  Comacchio,  and  Corneto^ 
give  an  annual  produce  of  76,000,000  lbs. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  very  gejierally  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the 
States ;  woollen  cloths,  to  the  annual. value  of  300,000  scudi,  are  pro- 
duced at  Rome,  Spoleto,  Foligno,  Terni,  Matelica,  Perugia,  Gubbio, 
Fossombrone,  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  Kami,  Alatri,  and  other  places  of 
less  importance.  Silks,  damasks,  an4  velvets  are  manufactured  at 
Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia,   Camerino,  and  Fossombrone,  where  the 
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Duke  de  Leuchttenberg  has  given  to  the  works  the  impulse  of  the 
steam-engine.  Ribbons  of  good  quality  are  manufactured  at  Bologna, 
Forli,  Fano,  and  Pesaro ;  and  silk  stockings  are  made  at  the  same 
places,  and  at  Ancona  and  Ascoli.  The  silk  veils  and  crape  of  Bologna 
were  formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe ;  and  though  the  trade 
has  declined,  they  are  still  esteemed  in  France  and  other  countries. 
The  carpets  of  Pergola  were  once  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  where  they  had  a  ready  sale  as  a  good 
imitation  of  the  English  patterns :  the  hats  of  Rome,  which  are  manu- 
factured to  the  value  of  ^0,000  scudi  annually,  are  in  great  demand  in 
all  parts  of  the  States,  and  even  in  Naples  and  "fiiScafty.  Wax 
candles,  to  the  amount  of  250,000  scudi,  and  6ther  articles  of  the  same 
class  for  domestic  use,  are  made  at  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia,  Ancona, 
and  Foligno :  at  the  latter  place  the  trade  is  particularly  flourishing. 
The  cotton  fabrics  at  Rome,  in  the  semicircular  Theatridium  of  the 
BaChs  of  Diocletian,  have  made  little  progress,  compared  to  the  manu- 
facture of  hemp  and  flax.  The  ropes  and  cordage  produced  in  jthe 
asylums,  public  schools,  and  private  rope-yards  are  of  superior  quality, 
and  are  exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  to  Greece.  The  paper 
manufactories  of  Fabriano,  established  as  early  as  1 564*,  still  keep  up 
their  reputation :  the  ouantity  manufactured  annually  in  thie  States  is 
3,600,000  lbs.,  of  whicn  the  greater  part  is  derived  from  Fabriano. 
The  paper  rivals  in  its  quality  the  great  Neapolitan  establishment  on 
the  Fibreno,  and  is  exported  to  the  Levant,  aind  even  to  the  Brazils. 

9,  AGRICULTURE. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Papal  States,  with  the  exceptibn  of  the  system 
which  prevails  in  the  Roman  Campc^na,  difiers  very  little  from  that  of 
Tuscany ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  active  industry  which  has  ren- 
dered the  territory  of  the  Grand-Duke  the  garden  of  Italy.  The 
leading  peculiarity  of  the  Papal  system  is  the  prevalence  of  immense 
farms  in  the'  least  cultivated  districts.  The  Canlpagna  immediately 
around  Rome,  called  by  the  Italian  agriculturists  the  "  Agro  Romano ; " 
the  vast  tract  of  Maremma,  which  spreads  along  the  coast  from  the 
Tuscan  frontier  to  that  of  Naples ;  and  the  marshy  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  are  all  cultivated  upon  the  system 
of  large  farms^  and  are  consequently  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy 
agriculturists.  In  other  parts  of  Italy  the  farms  are  generally  of  small 
size,  and  have  poor  landlords  and  still  poorer  tenants.  The  large 
estates  are  held  m  mortmain ;  the  longest  leases  are  for  life,  and  the 
shortest  for  twelve  years;  The  Maremma  district  is  divided  among 
150  farmers.  The  Agro  Romano^  containing  about  550,000  English 
acres,  is  divided  into  farms  varying  from  1200  to  3000  acres ;  some, 
however,  are  much  larger,  as,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  farm  of  Cam- 
^morto,  which  contains  not  less  than  30,000  acres.  This  immense 
tract  is  in  the  hands  of  about  forty  farmers,  who  are  called  **  Mercanti  di 
Campagna,"  and  form  a  corporation  protected  by  the  Government,  and 
possessed  of  peculiar  privileges.  Each  'Mercante  rents  several  farms, 
paying  a  fixed  rent  only  for  the  cultivid)le  ground :  many  oftherii  are 
extreinely  rich^  mid  live  in' palaces  at  Rome,  where  they  faav6  counting- 
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houses  and  clerks  to  transaet  the  bushiess  of  their  farms.  The  smallest 
tons  of  the  Agro  Romano  require  a  capital  of  2000/.,  while  the 
largest  require  one  of  ^,000/. ;  the  rent  alone  of  the  iarm  of  Gampo* 
morto,  menti(Mied  above,  is  5000/.  a-year.    Leases  at  fixed  rents  are 
rare  in  the  Papal  States,  except  in  some  of  the  great  farms  and  in  the 
Mafi^nma,  Y^here  estates  are  occasionally  subdiyided  and  underlet  to 
small  fanners.  •  The  mezzeria  system,  or  the  plan  of  colonising,  every" 
where  prevails.    This  system,  which  dates  trom  the  earliest  times  of 
Italian  history,  is  funded  on  a  division  of  profits  between  the  landlord 
tmd  tenant :  it  necessarily  implies  »  mntuAl  good  faith  between  the 
parties,  and  an  entire  reliance  on  the  integrity  of  the  cultivator.     In 
Tuscany,  where  the  system  ^urishes  in  great  perfection,  its  advantages 
are  considered  by  some  to  counterbalance  its  practical  evils;  but  in  the 
Papal  States  it  has  produced  great  wretchedness  among  both  tenants 
and  labourers.    The  meezeria  may  be  defined  as  a  kind  of  unwritten 
contract  or  partnership  between  the  landlord  and  tenant;  the  landlord 
supplies  capital,  the  tenant  finds  labour  and  the  implements  required  in 
ordinary  cultivation.    The  seed  for  sowing  is  paid  for  jointly,  and  the 
produce  of  the  farm  is  equally  divided.     All  extra  work,  such  as  em* 
banking,  planting,  reclaiming  waste  lands,  &c.,  falls  upon  the  landlord, 
who  pays  the  tenant  Wages  for  this  'ad<titional  work.    Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  this  system  at  first  sight,  it  has  been  proved  by  experience 
that  an  equal  divm&ii  of  the  produce  is' 'impracticable  in  the  Papal 
States,  where  ihe  people  are  deficient  in  the  industry  and  thrifl  which 
are  characteristic  of  tne  Tuscan  countryman.    The  tenant  is  therefore 
unable  to  live' on  the  half  produce,  and  is  consequently  in  perpetual 
debt  to  his  landlord.    This  result  is  agaSn  practically  shown  oy  the 
fact,  that  a  farm  on  the  mezzeria  system  does  not  return  more  than  ^i 
per  cent,  on  the  capital,  while  one  held  on  lease  generally  returns  3 
per  cent.    'Hie  land;  also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  is 
farmed  out  at  fixed  rents,  sells  readily  for  forty  years'  purchase  ;  while 
no  one  will  purchase  a  mezzeria  fkfm  whb  does  not  obtain  5  per  cent, 
net  for  his  capital.    The  most  profitable  kind  of  agricultmtl  occupation 
is  grazing :  in  recetit  years  mulberries  have  been  a  more  satisfactory 
investment  even  than  the  olive.    The  vineyards  require  great  care,  and 
with  few  exceptions  tnake  ihadequate  returtis.     The  system  of  farming 
in  the'  Roman  plain  is  in  many  respects  peculiar,    in  the  first  place, 
the  fitrmer  seldom  lives  on  his  estate,  the  solitary  casale  being  tenanted 
by  the  fkttore,  or  steward,  iMd  by  die  herdsmen.    In  the  winter  the 
fiirm  is  covered  with  cattle :  the  number  o^  sheep"  collected  oh  the 
Campagna  at  thsit  season  is  said  to  amount  tO' 605,000 ;  and  the  large 
grey  oxen,  whichare  bred  ^  the  Kcrmaninark^t',  cantiot  be  much  less 
than  half  that  number.-  The  herdsmen  are  seen  riding  over  the  plain 
wrapped  in  a  sheep- skiu  cloak,  and  carrying  a~  long  pike :  the  horses 
they  ride  are  almost  wild;' and  are  turned  loose  in  summer  among  the 
woods  and  nloi^asses  of  the  coast.  Where  thtfymtngle  With  the  buffaloes^ 
and  herds  of  swine  which  people  that  desolate  tract.'   As  the  summer 
draws  on,  the  climate  becomes  too'  Uiihealthy  foi*  the  cattle  r  the  sheep 
and  oxen  are 'then  driven  ft-oni  the  plain  to  the  cool  pastures  on  the 
Sabine  hHte;  to*  the  high  -gfttdnd  in*the-'Hclghbqnrho6d  of  Rfetl,  and 
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even  to  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi.  At  harvest  time  the  heats  are 
of  course  terrific,  and  the  malaria  assumes  its  most  deadly  character. 
The  peasants  from  the  Volscian  hills  and  from  beyond  the  frontier 
come  down  into  the  plain  to  earn  a  few  crowns  for  the  ensuing  winter : 
they  work  in  the  harvest-field  all  day  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  at 
night  sleep  on  the  damp  earth,  from  which  the  low  heavy  vapour  of 
the  pestilent  malaria  begins  to  rise  at  sunset*  Even  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  are  often  struck  down  in  a  single  week ;  before  the  harvest 
is  gathered  in,  hundreds  of  hardv  mountameers  have  perished  on  the 
plain,  and  those  who  survive  either  die  on  their  return  home  or  bear 
the  mark  of  the  pestilence  for  life.  As  soon  as  the  harvest  is  over,  the 
immense  Campagna  is  utterly  deserted  :  the  herdsmen  are  absent  with 
their  cattle,  the  fattore  takes  refuge  in  Rome,  and  the  labourers  retire 
to  the  few  scattered  villages  on  the  outskirts  of  the  plain,  where  they 
imagine  that  they  ei\joy  an  immunity  from  the  malaria,  which  even  there 
follows  them  with  its  fatal  influence.  Afler  each  harvest  the  land,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Maremma  more  especially,  is  generally  left  to  pasture 
for  an  indefinite  time,  the  farmer  seldom  allowing  more  than  one 
wheat  crop  in  four  years.  In  the  more  peopled  districts  there  is  an 
annual  rotation  from  corn  to  spring  grasses.  In  all  parts  of  the  States 
the  agricultural  implements  are  of  the  rudest  kind ;  the  native  manu* 
facture  never  deviates  from  the  primitive  style  which  has  prevailed  for 
ages,  and  the  heavy  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  the  improvements  of  other  countries* 

10.    CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  over  Italy  without  observing  the  striking 
difference  between  its  northern  and  southern  provinces.  The  traveller, 
whose  object  is  to  combine  instruction  with  the  other  purposes  of  his 
journey,  will  discover  on  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States 
that  he  has  entered  on  a  country  of  new  associations  and  ideas.  A 
class  of  objects,  differing  altogether  from  those  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  in  Northern  Italy,  will  be  presented  to  his  notice ;  and 
unless  he  be  prepared  to  appreciate  them,  he  will  not  only  lose  a  great 
portion  of  enjoyment,  but  will  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  sole 
interest  of  the  country  is  centered  in  its  great  capitals.  That  portion 
of  Italy  which  it  is  our  province  to  describe  in  the  present  volume 
includes  within  its  limits  a  field  of  study  and  observation  almost  inex- 
haustible. Though  rifled  for  centuries  by  all  classes  of  writers,  there 
is  still  no  part  of  Europe  which  the  traveller  will  find  so  richly  stored 
with  intellectual  treasure.  From  the  Korth  it  differs  mainly  in  this, 
that  it  is  pre-eminently  the  Italy  of  classical  times.  It  carries  the 
mind  back  through  the  history  of  twenty  centuries  to  the  events  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  greatness.  It  presents  us  with  the 
monuments  of  nations  which  either  ceased  to  exist  before  the  origin 
of  Rome,  or  gradually  sunk  under  her  power.  Every  province  is  full 
of  associations;  every  step  we  take  is  on  ground  hallowed  by  the 
spirits  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome* 
These  however  are  not  the  only  objects  which  command  attention. 
In  the  darkness  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Rome,  Italy  was  the  first 
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country  which  burst  the  trammels  in  which  the  world  had  so  long 
been  bound.  Constitutional  freedom  first  arose  amidst  the  contests  of 
the  popes  with  the  German  emperors  ;  and  in  the  republics  of  Middle 
Italy  the  human  mind  was  developed  with  a  rapidity  and  grandeur 
which  Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  had  never  equalled.  The 
light  of  modern  civilisation  was  first  kindled  on  the  soil  which  had 
witnessed  the  rise  and  £dl  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  Europe  is  in- 
debted to  the  Italy  of  the  middle  ages  for  its  first  lessons,  not  only  in 
political  wisdom,  but  in  law,  in  literature,  and  in  art.  The  history  of 
the  Italian  republics  is  not  a  mere  record  of  political  party,  or  of  the 
struggles  of  petty  princes  and  rival  factions :  it  is  the  record  of  an  era 
in  which  modem  civilisation  received  its  earliest  impulses.  Amidst 
the  extraordinary  energy  of  their  citizens,  conquest  was  not  the  exclu- 
sive object,  as  in  the  dark  ages  which  had  preceded  them.  Before  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  universities  of  the  free  cities  had 
opened  a  new  path  for  literature  and  science,  and  sent  forth  their  philo* 
sophers  and  jurists  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  advancement.  The 
constitutional  liberties  of  Europe  derived  inestimable  lessons  from  the 
free  institutions  of  Italy,  and  the  courts  of  the  Italian  princes  afforded 
I  asylums  to  that  genius  which  has  survived  the  liberties  in  which  it 
had  its  ori^^  The  mediaeval  history  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  its 
central  provinces,  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  regarded  by  the  traveller, 
although  in  many  respects  it  is  not  less  interesting  then  the  history  of 
classical  times.  The  intimate  connection  of  her  early  institutions  with 
those  of  England,  and  the  part  which  many  of  our  countrymen  played 
in  the  great  drama  of  Italian  history,  associate  us  more  immediately 
with  this  period  than  with  any  other  in  her  annals.  We  may  perhaps 
recognise,  in  the  energy  and  originality  of  the  Italian  character  during 
the  middle  ages,  a  prototype  of  that  prodigious  activity  which  our  own 
country  has  acquired  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  which  Italy 
taught  her.  We  must  at  least  regard  with  respect  a  people  who  have 
done  so  much  in  the  great  cause  of  human  amelioration,  and  admit 
that  the  period  in  which  Italy  started  from  her  slumber*  and  led  the 
way  in  the  march  of  European  improvement,  is  one  of  the  most  brilUant 
eras  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  physical  characters  of  Central  Italy  are  not  less  interesting  than 
her  historical  associations.  To  apply  our  remarks  more  particularly  to 
the  Papal  States,  we  may  say  without  hesitation  that  their  resources 
have  hitherto  been  very  ienperfectly  appreciated.  We  are  convinced 
that  no  country  m  Europe  has  been  so  little  understood,  or  so  much 
misrepresented.  The  traveller  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  hurrying 
from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and  from  Florence  to  Rome,  neither  stopping 
to  explore  the  objects  which  present  themselves  on  the  road^  nor 
turning  aside  into  less  beaten  tracts,  can  have  formed  no  idea  of  the 
treasures  of  art  abundantly  placed  within  his  reach.  He  can  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
the  people,  or  of  knowing  the  charms  of  the  provincial  cities.  In  regard 
to  art,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  studied  exclusively 
in  the  galleries  of  the  great  capitals.  The  filiations  of  the  different 
schools,  the  liaka  of  the  diain  which  connect  together  the  leading 
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epochs,  not  merely  in  painting,  but  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  are 
to  be  sought,  not  in  the  halls  of  the  museums  and  palaces  of  Rome, 
but  in  the  smaller  cities,  where  every  branch  of  art,  underthe  patronage 
of  the  local  sovereigns  or  the  republics,  has  left  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant works.  No  one  who  has  not  deviated  from  the  high  roads 
can  know  how  richly  the  Papal  States  abound*  in  provincial  cities,  in 
which  we  find  all  the  elegancies  of  life  combined  with  museums,  and 
palaces,  and  institutions,  &r  beyond  most  other  countries  of  £uro[)e. 
It  is  only  by  seeking  them  in  th^  own  homes  that  we  can  appreciate 
the  edueated  and  courteous  character  of  the  •provincial  nobitity,  the 
intelligence  of  the  middle  ranks,  and  the  merits  of  a  very  noble  peasan- 
try»  We  know  nothing  more  dehghtful  than  the  unaffectea  hospitality 
which  the  stranger  meets  with  in  the  smaller  towns,  or  the  security 
felt  among  the  open-hearted  people,  who  have  not  lost  their  national 
character  among  the  crowds  of  the  great  capitals.  The  stranger  who 
possesses  the  maiii  seerec  to  the  confidence  of  the  people^^the  power 
of  converdng  with  them  in  their  oWn  language-^  may  travel  over  alt 
parts  of  the  States  and  be  sure  of  finding  friends.  We  have  explored 
the  least  known  and  least  frequented  districts^  have  traversed  the 
mountains  unprotected,  and  have  dwelt  among  their  remotest  villages 
for  days  togetner^  with  a  sense  of  security  which  we  had  never  occasion 
to  regret. 

The  scenery  of  Central  Italy  is  another  charm  which  will  appeal 
probably  to  a  larger  class.  Whatever  mtay  be  the  beauties  of  particular 
districts  travers^  by  the  high  road,  the  finest  characters  of  Italian 
scenery  must  be-  sooght,  like  the  people,  beydnd  the  beaten  track. 
The  fertility  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  rich  cultivation  of  Bomagna, 
the  beautiful  country  intersected  by  the  Velino,  the  Metauro,  the  Anio, 
and  the  Sacco,  have  each  an  interest  of  a  different  character,  which 
the  traveller  will  not  be  long  in  appreciating  as  they  deserve.  Nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  forms  of  the  Umbrian  mountains,  or 
more  rich  than  the  ddicious  valleys  which  burst  upon^  the  traveller  at 
different  stag^  of  his  journey.  Niature  there  appears  in  a  richness  of 
colouring  to  which  the  eye  has  never. been^  before  accustomed.  In  the 
southern  provinces  the  purity  of  atmosphere  is  combined  with  an 
harmonious  repose  df  nature,  the  costumes  <3i  the  people  are  in  the 
highest  degree  picturesque,  and  the  buikiings  have  the  rare  merit  of 
being  perfectly  in  keepoig  with  the  scenery. 

Among  the  first  objects  which^ill  be  presented  to  the  traveller,  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  are  the  most  important.  <  We  shall  therefore 
state^  as' concisely  as  possible,  such  getieral  fects  inreferehce  to  their 
archaeological  characters,  as  may  be  neoesscury  to  prepare  the  traveller 
for  their  iBtudy. 

13...PELAS61C  ▲RCHITECTURE*  . 

No  eifcumstaace  is  so;  much  calculated  to  mislead  the. stranger  who 
travels. into  Italy  for  the  purposes. of  study^  av  the  firequent  misap- 
plication of -the  terms  PelasgK,  Cyclopean,  and  Etmsoan.  Every 
speciikien  of  ancient  architecture  in  Middle  Italy,  has  been  called  by 
one  or  other  of  these,  nomes^  merely  biecause  the-s^le  is  coioasal 
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compared  to  the  later  works  of  Roman  construction.  Eren  the  best- 
known  cities  of  Etruria,  where  we  have  the  monuments  of  a  people 
confessedly  distinct  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  pe» 
ninsula,  have  been  described  as  Cyclopean  and  Pelasgic.  The  three 
terms  have  sometimes  been  lipplieid  to  the  same  ofagects,  and  by  the 
same  writers.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  any  travellers  who 
have  personally  examined  the  country,  or  studied  the  early  history  of 
Italy  on  the  spot,  can  have  fallen  into  such  an  error.  To  apply  the 
term  Cyclopean  to  the  Etruscan  style  is  not  less  absurd  than  to 
identify  the  Druidical  temples  of  Stonehenge  and  Abnry  with  the 
massive  style  of  our  eu'ly  Saxon  architecture.  This  rakappticfltion  iA 
terms  is  of  serious  importance  to  the  Italian  traveler.  It  perplexes 
him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  inquiries,  and  history  is  confounaed  by 
the  very-  monuments  which  are  its  best  expositors. 

The  Pelasgic  remains,  of  which  the  Papal  States  contain  so  Xzrge  a 
share,  may  be  classed  among  those  remarkable  confirmations  of  history 
which  have  been  derived  in  recent  years  from  a  more  accurate  study 
of  archaeology.  Whether  the  Pelasgi  were  originally  a  pe<^le  from 
Thrace,  or  from  a  country  stUi  more  northward,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  the  great  colonists  of  Southern  Europe.  They  may  be 
followed  from  Thessaly  to  Asia  Minor,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Greece,  and  through  many  islands  of  the  iBgean.  We  know  that  they 
united  with  the  Hellenes  to  form  the  Greek  nation,  that  they  buite 
Argos  and  Lycosura  (b.  c.  18S0),  which  Paosanias  calls  '*the  most 
ancient,  and  the  model  from  which  all  other  cities  were  butk."  Ac«> 
eordittg  to  the  historians,  two  distinct  colonies  emigrated  to  Central 
Italy,  then  occupied  by  its  earHest  people,  the  Utnbri,  a  race  probaUy 
of  Celtic  origin.  The  first  came  direct  from  Lycosura  and  settled  in 
Umbria,  where  they  united  with  the  Umbri.  The  Oscans  and  the 
Siculi  are  supposed  to  have  been  branches  either  of  this  United  stock, 
or  of  the  Umbri  alone.  The  second  Pelasgic  colony  invaded  Itaiy 
from  Dodona,  and  brought  with  them  manv  arts  unknown  to  their 
predecessors.  They  seuled  in  the  upper  valley  of  tAe  Velinus,  about 
the  modern  frontier  of  Rome  and  Naples,  near  Rieti.  The  first,  or 
U^mbrian,  colony  seems  to  have  lost  its  Greek  language  at  an  early 
period,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Eugubian  tables,  which  confirm  these 
historical  statements  in  their  most  important  ^Eicts.  It  is  not  the  least 
interesting  circumstance  arising  out  of  the  history  Of  this  colony,  that 
the  Latin  language  is  consideml  to  derive  its  Greek  element  from  the 
Pehisgi,  and  all  its  Latin  from  the  Umbrians.  The  Pelasgi  were 
subdued  m  their  turn  by  a  race  called  Tyrrheni  by  the  Greeks,  and 
Etrusci  by  the  Romans,  about  fifty ;years  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Tarquintus  Priscus  the  whbl6  race  appears  to  have  disap- 
peared as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  Italy. 

This  historical  sketch  is  confirmed  by  the  rains  the  Pelasgi  have  left 
behind  them.  The  first  colony  built  no  cities  for  themselves,  but 
appear  to  have  occupied  those  already  iiihabited  by  the  Umbri ;  the 
second  settled  in  iJie  upper  valley  of  the  Vdinos,  and  thence  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  to  the  south.     Accordingly,  m  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Rieti,  we  find  a  large  cluster  of  ancient  cities,  many 
of  which  are  still  to  be  identified  by  the  descriptions  and  distances 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  The  whole 
district  is  covered  with  their  ruins.  We  find,  in  the  precise  locality 
indicated  by  Dionysius,  the  walls  of  Palatium,  from  which  Evander 
and  his  Arcadian  colonists  emigrated  to  Rome  forty  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  We  recognise  the  sites  of  other  cities  of  equal  interest, 
and  in  some  instances  discover  that  their  names  have  undergone  but 
little  change.  We  trace  the  Pelasgi  from  this  spot  in  their  course 
southwards,  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sabine  hills,  and  mark 
their  progress  in  civilisation  by  the  more  massive  and  artificial  style  of 
construction  which  they  adopted.  Their  cities  were  now  generally 
placed  upon  hills,  and  fortified  by  walls  of  such  colossal  structure,  that 
they  still  astonish  us  by  their  solidity.  The  progressive  impi07ement 
of  their  military  architecture  becomes  more  apparent  as  we  approach 
their  southern  limits.  Hence  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Pelasgic 
construction  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  south  of  the  Sabine  chain  at 
Alatri,  Arpino,  and  other  towns  on  the  frontier,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy. 

The  style  of  their  construction  was  almost  invariably  polygonal, 
consisting  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  the  angles  of  one  exactly 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  adjoining  masses.  They  were  put 
together  without  cement,  and  so  accurately  as  to  leave  no  interstices 
whatever.  This  style  may  be  traced  throughout  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  all  the  countries  which  history  describes  as  colonised  by  the 
Pelasgic  tribes.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  polygonal  style  are 
where  the  formation  of  the  country  presented  a  calcareous  stone, 
occurring  naturally  in  parallel  strata,  and  obviously  suggesting  the 
horizontal  mode  of  construction.  Another  variety  was  produced  by 
local  circumstances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  tufa  is  the 
prevailing  stone.  At  Tusculum,  for  example,  the  softness  and  quality 
of  the  tufa  pointed  out  the  horizontal  style ;  and  thus,  in  the  rare 
instances  in  which  the  Pelasgi  were  compelled  to  adopt  tufa  as  their 
material,  the  blocks  incline  to  parallelograms.  Even  here,  however, 
where  the  style  was  evidently  controlled  by  circumstances,  the  taste 
for  the  national  custom  may  still  be  recognised;  and  we  often  find  that 
the  blocks  have  been  shaped  so  as  to  deviate  in  many  places  fi'om 
regular  squares,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  cut  into  curves.  At  the 
rums  of  Ampiglione,  near  Tivoli,  the  supposed  site  of  Empulum,  we 
have  probably  the  most  ancient  example  of  the  Pelasgic  style  in  tufa. 
It  is  entirely  polygonal,  but  the  blocks  were  apparently  found  broken 
into  irregular  mioses  by  their  fall  from  the  mountains,  and  therefore 
afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  this  construction.  Instances  of  this  are 
not  wanting  farther  south.  In  the  wild  mountain-pass,  leading  from 
the  valley  of  Sulmona  to  the  Piano  di  Cin^uemiglia,  in  the  second 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  we  have  observed  m  the  precipitous  ravines 
frequent  examples  of  limestone  so  broken  that  they  might  almost  have 
been  called  Pelasgic  as  they  stood.  We  may  therefore  assume  as  a 
general  rule,  that  whenever  the  materials  which  the  Pelasgi  employed 
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were  of  hard  stone,  the  polygonal  construction  was  adopted  in  its 
utmost  purity,  and  whenever  the  geological  formation  of  tne  country 
presented  tufa  or  soft  calcareous  stone  occurring  in  natural  horizontal 
strata,  their  style  was  modified  accordingly,  but  always  retained  more 
or  less  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  national  architecture.  The 
Boman  kings  imitated  the  polygonal  style  in  all  cases  where  the  hard 
stone  was  unfavourable  to  the  parallelograms  of  Etruria,  and  hence  we 
find  polygonal  walls  in  many  towns  of  Latium  which  are  known  to 
date  from  this  period.  Even  during  the  republic  the  polygonal 
construction  was  adopted  in  some  of  the  most  important  works. 
We  see  it  in  the  substructions  of  the  Appian  and  other  great 
military  roads,  and  recognise  it  still  more  frequently  in  the  villas 
around  Tivoli. 

12.  CYCLOPEAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  difference  of  style  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Etruscan  is  not 
more  strongly  marked  than  that  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Cyclopean. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Pelasgi  built  the  walls  of  Lycosura 
eighteen  centuries  before  Christ,  and  that  Pausanias  describes  it  as  the 
most  ancient  of  all  such  cities.  The  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  were 
built  about  four  centuries  later,  and  according  to  the  same  authority 
by  a  different  people,  the  Cyclopes.  As  these  two  cities,  though 
upwards  of  3000  years  old,  are  still  as  perfect  as  when  Pausanias 
visited  them  sixteen  centuries  ago,  we  may  re^gard  them  as  the  type  of 
all  similar  structures  which  we  shall  meet  with  either  in  Greece  or 
Italy.  That  the  Cyclopean  style  is  really  the  work  of  a  people 
different  from  the  Pelasgi  is  proved  by  numerous  circumstances. 
Euripides  describes  the  walls  of  Mycenae  as  built  in  the  Phcenician 
method  ;  and  Pausanias  found  the  st}'le  so  peculiar  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  describe  it.  His  description,  written  from  personal  ob* 
servation,  applies  at  this  day,  not  only  to  the  Greek  cities,  but  to  every 
other  example  of  the  style  which  we  shall  meet  with  elsewhere.  "  The 
walls,"  he  says,  "  the  only  portion  which  remains,  are  built  of  rough 
stones  {ki9iav  dpy&v),  so  large  that  the  smallest  of  them  could  not  be 
moved  from  their  position  by  a  pair  of  mules.  Smaller  stones  have 
been  inserted  between  them  in  order  that  the  larger  blocks  might  be 
more  firmly  held  together."  Homer,  in  die  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
characterises  Tiryns  as  the  walled  city  {Tipwea  «  T€tx*M<r<rav),  and 
mentions  Mycenae  as  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  buildings 
(yivK^vag  ivKTtfuvov  mroKuOpoy),  To  these  facts  we  shall  only  add, 
that  the  Cyclopean  style,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  composed,  as  stated 
by  Pausanias,  of  irregular  polygonal  masses,  with  small  stones  filling  up 
the  interstices.  It  occurs  very  rarely  in  Italy,  and  is  best  seen  in  the 
ruins  of  Comiculum  near  Monte  Rotondo  (p.  177).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  most  extraordinary  Cyclopean  work  in  existence,  the  great 
gallery  of  Tiryns,  formed  by  cutting  away  the  superincumbent 
blocks  in  the  form  of  an  arched  roof,  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
triangular  gateway  of  the  Pelasgic  fortress  of  Arp«}o»  one  of  the 
most  singular  monuments  which  we  have  ever  seen  eitner  i^  Greece 
or  Italv. 
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13.   THE   ETRUSCANS. 

The  inhabitaots  of  Etruria  were  a  people  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Pelasgic  colonists,  though  probably  descended  from  the  same 
^reat  family.  The  Greek  historians,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
mvariably  called  them  Tyrrheni,  while  the  Romans  call  them  Etrusci. 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  say  that  they  wereof  Lydian 
origin,  that  they  left  their  native  land  on  account  of  a  protracted  famine, 
sailed  from  Smyrna,  and  settled  in  Umbria.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
dissents  altogether  from  this  statement,  and  regards  than  as  an  indi- 
genous race  of  Italy ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  so  weighty  an 
authority,  it  is  impossible,  with  our  extended  knowledge  of  the  inner 
life  and  habits  of  the  Etruscans  as  developed  in  their  tombs,  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  national  customs,  their  religious  rites, 
and  their  domestic  manfiem,  must  have  been  deiived  from  an  Asiatic 
source.  The  Etruscans  subdued  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi,  who  finally 
•disappeared  as  distinct  people  by  incorporation  with  their  conquerors. 
They  spread  in  time  over  the  whole  of  central  Italy,  and  as  far  south 
as  Campania,  where  they  founded  Capua.  They  had  no  doub( 
«cq[uired  much  knowledge  from  the  Pelasgi,  but  by  encouraging  Greek 
artists  to  settle  among  them  they  derived  nearly  all  their  more  im- 
portant arts  directly  from  Greece.  We  know  that  Demaratus  of 
Corinth  brought  with  him  to  Tarquinii  the  plastic  art  and  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  or  bronze,  which  afterwards  obtained  such  celebrity  in 
nil  the  cities  of  Etruria.  The  names  of  artists  which  occur  on  the 
vases  of  Magna  Graecia  are  seen  on  many  of  those  found  among  the 
cities  of  Etruria:  all  these  vases  of  Greek  origin  are  far  superior. in 
workmanship  to  those  found  at  Clusium  and  other  places  where 
Etruscan  characters  are  combined  with  a  coarser  material  and  a  ruder 
•art.  The  connection  of  Etruria  with  Egypt,  either  directly  by  com- 
merce, or  indirectly  throu^  Greece,  is  shown  by  vases  of  Egyptian 
form,  if  not  of  Egyptian  manufacture ;  by  scarabaei  imitating  the  rorms 
of  Egypt,  and  frequently  inscribed  with  subjects  taken  from  the 
Egyptian  mythology.  It  would  carry  us  hr  be)rond  our  limits  to 
pursue  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible,  without 
entering  into  ample  details,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  said,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  arts  and  civilization 
of  Etruria  came  from  Greece.  In  architecture  the  Etruscan  walls  are 
generally  built  of  parallelograms  of  soft  calcareous  stone  or  of  tufa, 
laid  together  with  more  or  less  regularity,  in  horizontal  courses  without 
cement.  -*  The  architecture  of  their  tombs  has  a  subterranean  character, 
being  sometimes  excavated  in  rocks  above  ground,  as  at  Castel  d' Asso ; 
and  at  others  3unk  beneath  the  surface,  and  covered  with  tumuli  or 
cones  of  masonry.  When  excavated  in  the  form  of  cavern  sepulchres 
they  are  decorated  with  architectural  ornaments,  which  again  show  the 
influence  of  Grecian  art.  The  mouldings  of  their  facades,  and  the  rude 
imitations  of  triglyphs,  are  but  a  corruption  of  t)oric.  The  doors, 
contracting  towards  the  top,  in  some  instances  resemble  the  Egyptian, 
but  in  others  they  differ  little  from  the  style  still  visible  in  Gre^e,  and. 
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of  which  the  great  door  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  is  the 
finest  example.  The  architecture  of  their  tempies,  as  preserved  in  the 
style  adopted  as  Tuscan  by  the  Romans,  also  shows  an  identity  of 
principles  with  the  oldest  form  of  Doric.  Their  paintings  are  Grecian 
in  style,'in  mythology,  in  costumes,  and  in  the  ceremonies  they  represent. 
Their  bronzes  are  also  in  the  Greek  style,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
manufacture  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  Corinthian  colonists 
already  mentioned.  Their  sculpture  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  haa 
neither  the  boldness  of  the  .^ginetan  marbles,  nor  the  repose 'of  the 
Egyptian.  With  just  proportions,  the  forms  of  the  human  figure  are 
undefined,  the  position  ot  the  limbs  is  constrained  and  studied,  the 
drapery  is  arranged  with  a  minute  attention  to  rc^iarity  approach- 
ing to  sdfiness,  and  the  countenances  are  often  wanting  in  character 
and  expression.  Of  their'  language,  as  preserved  to  us  in  inscrip-^ 
tions,  we  know  absolutely  noUiing;  and  of  the  words  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  J^omans  as  examples  of  the  Etruscan 
tongue,  the  two  most  commonly  met  with  in  inscriptions,  are  Lar^ 
king,  and  Lasne,  the  name  of  Etruria  itself.  The  only  expression 
satisfactorily  made  out  is  the  very  common  one  of  Ril  ayil,  tfixU 
onno^;. beyond  this  all  is  mere  conjecture.  In  fiict,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomena  connected  with  this  wonderfiil  people^ 
that  their  alphabet  is  almost  entirely  deciphered,  and  yet  their  language 
remains  unintelligible.  It  is  unexplained  by  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Celtic.  Nearly  every  letter  is  proved  to  be  Greek,  or  rather  that 
oldest  form  of  it  which  is  termed  Pelasgic.  It  was  written  generdly 
from  right  to  left,  like  the  inscriptions  of  the  Eugubian  tables,  in  which 
the  Pelasgic  letter  is  also  recognised.  The  Etruscan  words,  however^ 
have  no  affinity  with  the  Umbrian  of  those  celebrated  monuments. 
The  bilingual  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  have  been  very  few,  and 
have  not  been  of  a  character  to  throw  light  on  this  difficult  subject. 
Is  it  likely  that  some  Rosetta  stone  will  yet  be  discovered,  in  which 
we  may  find  the  long-lost  key  to  the  literature  of  this  mysterious 
people  ? 

14*.  THE   KOMAMS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rome  derived  her  earliest  ideas  of  art  and 
civilization  from  Etruria.  The  Tuscan  style  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  for  their  earliest  temples,  and  the  massive  forms  of  Etrus* 
can  architecture  were  employed  in  their  greatest  public  works.  They 
derived  their  religious  ceremonies  fi'om  the  priestly  aristocracy  of 
Etruria,  and  adopted  the  Etruscan  arts  of  manu&cture  without  im- 
proving them.  We  must  not  therefore  look  for  much  originality  in 
Roman  works.  From  the  period  of  the  Kings  to  the  conquest  •of 
Greece,  art,  so  far  from  improving  under  the  Romans,  gradually  de* 
clined.  Even  after  that  event  had  opened  a  new  field  of  observation, 
and  created  a  desire  for  works  of  art,  the  artists  of  the  conquered 
nations  were  the  only  persons  who  were  capable  of  supplying  them* 
So  long  as  the  architecture  of  Etruria  maintained  its  influence  at 
Rome,  tlie  public  works  were  characterised  by  great  durability  and 
grandeur.     The  bridges,  the  public  roads,  and  the  colossal  aqueducts. 
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were  all  probably  sugi^ested  by  the  Etruscans,  and  Rome  excelled 
more  in  these  works  of  public  utility  than  in  any  other  branch  of  art. 
As  the  Tuscan  style  was  imported  for  the  earliest  works  of  Rome,  so 
the  new  conquests  led  to  the  introduction  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian from  Greece.  But  the  beauty  of  Greek  art,  founded  upon  un« 
deviating  principles  subservient  to  one  main  idea,  was  speedily  cor- 
rupted :  tne  Romans  retuned  nothing  but  its  forms ;  they  rejected  its 
principles,  and  at  length  corrupted  what  remained  with  devices  of  their 
own.  Of  all  the  works  which  the  Romans  have  left  to  us,  the  most 
faultless  in  its  proportions  and  the  most  beautiful  in  its  general  effect  is 
the  Pantheon.  The  circular  tombs,  and  possibly  the  circular  temples, 
were  adopted  from  the  Etruscans,  but  with  such  modifications  and 
improvements  as  have  made  them  rank  among  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  Rome.  About  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Composite, 
or  Roman  order,  seems  to  have  been  invented.  The  earliest  example 
of  this  style  is  the  Arch  of  Titus.  There,  as  in  the  later  works  of  the 
empire,  in  the  Coliseum,  the  baths,  the  theatres,  &c.,  we  have,  as  the 
leading  characteristics,  a  combination  of  the  arch  with  the  Grecian 
orders,  in  which  for  the  first  time  columns  are  employed,  not  as  essen- 
tials to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  but  as  mere  ornaments.  This 
innovation  naturally  led  to  the  employment  of  the  column  for  other 
purposes,  and  hence  we  find  an  isolated  pillar  used  either  as  a  funeral 
or  triumphal  monument.  The  allegiance  of  the  Romans  to  Greek  art 
became  gradually  weaker,  and  was  at  last  completely  thrown  off  in  the 
Basilicas.  The  Roman  domestic  architecture  is  only  to  be  studied 
with  advantage  at  Pompeii :  it  would  be  out  of  place  therefore  to  enter 
into  details  in  the  present  volume,  more  particularly  as  the  subject  will 
be  examined  in  detail  in  the  Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy.  In 
painting,  the  only  remains  we  have  of  Roman  art  are  the  fragments 
discovered  in  tombs,  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  &c.  These  are  mostly 
arabesques,  but  whenever  compositions  are  attempted,  they  are  mostly 
simple  groups,  or  an  episode  complete  in  itself.  The  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  kind.  In  the  greater 
number  of  examples  found  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  the  subjects 
are  either  illustrative  of  some  tale  of  classical  mythology,  or  represent 
some  single  figure  as  a  dancer,  thrown  out  in  fine  relief  on  a  dark 
ground.  All  these,  however,  are  mere  house  decorations,  and  we  have 
no  work  which  the  ancients  themselves  described  with  praise.  In 
sculpture,  the  Romans  showed  as  little  originality  and  as  little  native 
talent  as  in  other  branches  of  art.  Most  of  the  works  which  have  sur- 
vived to  our  time,  if  not  imported  from  Greece  as  the  spoils  of  con- 
quest, were  executed  in  Italy  by  Greek  artists,  down  to  the  latest 
pfriod  of  the  empire.  Of  the  leading  works  of  this  class  we  may 
mention  that  the  Laocoon  is  referred  by  the  best  authorities  to  the 
time  of  Titus,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  that  of  Nero,  the  Antinous  to 
that  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Torso  Belvedere  is  probably  still  later.  Even 
the  imperial  statues  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Greek  sculptors, 
resident  at  Rome ;  and  the  statues  of  the  Grecian  divinities  perhaps 
owe  their  excellence  to  the  devotional  feeling  with  which  a  Greek 
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would  have  entered  on  his  task.  Under  Hadrian,  we  bare  a  striking 
proof  of  the  imitation  of  foreign  examples,  in  the  numerous  copies  of 
Egyptian  architecture  and  art.  The  chamber  of  Canopus  m  the 
Capitol  is  filled  with  statues  of  this  class,  all  highly  finished,  but 
bearing  ample  evidence  of  Greek  art  applied  to  Egyptian  subjects. 
The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Sarco|^agi  form  an  important  class  of  sculp- 
tures, which  might  well  be  treated  at  greater  length  than  our  limits 
will  allow.  In  them  we  read  the  metaphysical  religion  of  the  time 
expressed  by  such  fables  of  mythology  as  have  reference  to  death. 
The  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  story  of  Endymion,  the  battle-scenes 
from  the  poets,  are  all  sufficiently  explicit ;  but  in  the  later  examples 
the  symbolical  meaning  becomes  more  obscure,  until  we  have  the 
last  example  of  foreign  imitation  in  the  introduction  of  the  Mithratic 
mysteries.  Many  of  these  works  are  of  the  highest  class  of  sculp- 
ture, and  are  full  of  materials  of  study  botn  to  the  artist  and 
mythologist. 

15.  CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  early  Christian  architecture,  avoiding  the  forms  of  the  pagan 
temples,  chose  for  its  models  the  ancient  Basilicas,  which  had  served 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  empire  as  the  seats  of  the  public 
tribunals.  If  the  buildings  themselves  were  not  actually  used  for 
Christian  worship,  their  form  and  general  arrangement  were  so  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  that  they  were  imitated  with  little  change. 
The  form  of  the  central  avenue  allowed  it  to  be  easily  converted  into 
the  nave  or  ship  of  St.  Peter,  the  great  characteristic  of  a  Christian 
church.  Even  the  raised  tribune,  which  was  peculiarly  the  seat  of 
justice,  was  so  well  fitted  for  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  who  might  thence, 
like  a  true  Episcopus,  look  down  on  the  congregation,  that  the  form 
and  title  are  still  preserved  in  churches  which  have  none  of  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  basilica.  The  most  important  trace  of  the 
heathen  temple  which  remained  in  the  Roman  basilica,  was  the 
continuous  architrave.  This  was  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  columns 
were  tied  together  by  a  series  of  arches.  The  basilica,  thus  modified 
and  adapted  for  Christian  worship,  was  perhaps  deficient  in  symmetry 
and  proportion,  but  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  style  contained  the  germ 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  all  Christendom.  The  form  was 
oblong,  consisting  of  the  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  lines 
of  columns.  From  these  columns  sprung  a  series  of  arches  supporting 
a  high  wall  pierced  with  windows,  and  sustaining  the  bare  wooden 
roof.  At  the  extremity  was  the  semicircular  tribune,  or  absis,  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  the  interior  for  the  bishop's  seat.  In  front  between 
the  tribune  and  the  body  of  the  nave,  was  the  choir  with  its  tVo 
anibones  or  stone  pulpits,  from  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were 
read.  The  nave  beyond  it  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  aula  or 
open  space  where  the  congregation  was  assembled,  the  men  on  one 
side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  and  the  narthex  for  the  catechumens 
and  the  lesser  penitents.  One  of  the  lateral  a^les.  as  in  the  courts  of 
•ustice,  was  also  set  apart  for  the  males,  and  the  other  for  the  females  ; 
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and  after  this  Imdent  divtsion  of  the  aula  and  narthex  was  abwidoned, 
an  upper  row  of  columns  was  introduced  into  the  nave,  where  galleries 
were  constructed  for  the  women.  In  front  of  the  building  was  the 
'  quadri-porticus  or  fore-court,  for  the  lowest  class  of  penitents,  sur- 
rounded tm  the  inner  side  by  a  covered  cloister,  and  having  a  fountain 
in  the  middle  at  which  the  people  might  wash  their  hands  before  they 
entered  the  building.  The  traveller  will  doubtless  lose  no  opportunity 
of  visiting  an  example  of  this  earliest  form  of  Christian  churches.  He 
must,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  his  tour,  adopt  the  principle 
we  have  already  laid  down,  and  diverge  from  the  beaten  track.  He 
must  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  Ravenna,  where,  surrounded  by  the 
monuments  of  three  kingdoms,  he  will  be  enabled  to  study  a  collection 
of  Christian  antiquities  which  have  undergone  no  change  since  the 
time  of  Justinian.  In  the  church  of  8.  Apollinare  in  Classe  he  will 
find  a  purer  specimen  of  the  Christian  basilica  than  any  whidi  now 
exists  out  of  Rome,  and  in  the  mosaics  profusely  scattered  over  the 
various  churches  of  the  city  he  will  see  the  first  attempts  of  Christian 
art  to  embody  the  inspirations  of  religion.  At  Rome,  the  finest 
example  of  a  basilica  is  the  venerable  church  of  San  Clemente,  in 
which  we  still  recognise  the  choir  with  its  ambones,  the  tribune,  and 
the  quadriporticus.  In  S.  Agnese,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  we  see  the  upper 
row  of  columns  for  the  female  gallery ;  in  8.  Lorenzo,  8.  Paolo,  and 
other  churches  we  recognise  the  ancient  portico,  though  the  rest  of 
the  atrium  has  disappeared.  At  Ravenna,  the  traveller  will  also  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Byzantine  period  of  art.  Under  the 
Eastern  Emperors,  the  city  was  enriched  with  the  finest  examples  of 
religious  architecture  which  the  world  had  then  seen  beyond  the  walls 
of  Constantinople.  The  church  of  8.  Vitale,  built  on  the  plan  of 
8.  Sophia,  was  the  first  edifice  in  Italy  constructed  with  a  dome,  which 
was  previously  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  eastern  church.  We  may 
therefore  examine  in  the  Byzantine  dome  of  8.  Vitale,  and  in  the 
basilica  of  8.  Apollinare,  the  two  objects  which  still  continue,  after 
innumerable  vicissitudes,  the  elements  of  Christian  architecture  through- 
out Europe.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Lombard  architecture  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Papal  States,  and  shall  touch  very  lightly  on  the 
examples  of  Italian  Gothic,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  If  the  introduction  of  the  dome,  and  the  religious 
antiquities  of  Ravenna  generally,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  the  introduction  of  the  Oothic  style  into 
Italy  must  be  ascribed  to  the  connection  of  the  leading  towns  with  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  In  some  of  the  very  few  examples  in  which 
(as  at  Assisi,  and  periiaps  at  Snbiaco)  the  origin  of  the  style  can  be 
trUced  directly  to  the  German  artists,  we  have  the  Gothic  rivalling  the 
purity  of  transalpine  churches  ;  but  in  others  of  a  later  date,  designed 
probably  by  native  artists  who  had  seen  only  the  works  of  the  foreign 
architects  m  Italy,  the  influence  of  classical  examples  was  never  wholly 
thrown  off.  We  see  it  forming  the  well-known  style  now  called  the 
Italian  Gothic,  in  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  Siena,  Orvieta, 
BologDft^  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other  places  in  all  parts  of  central 
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Italy.  The  Italian  Gothic  has  been  proved  by  Professor  Willis  to  be 
capable  of  a  much  more  extended  generalization  than  is  commonly 
supposed ;  and  the  traveller  will  look  in  vain  for  finer  examples  than 
those  presented  by  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena.  In  the  fifteenth 
century^  Italian  architecture  in  its  modern  sense  was  developed  by  the 
revival  of  the  classical  styles.  In  the  previous  century,  the  public 
buildings  and  churches  had  shown  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  ancient 
models,  and  in  buildings  of  that  period  at  Perugia,  at  Ancona,  and  at 
numerous  small  towns  in  other  provinces,  the  passage  of  the  Gothic 
into  the  Roman  orders  is  distinctly  traceable.  The  new  stvle  was 
thoroughly  developed  by  Brunelleschi  after  the  completion  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  in  1450.  Without  doing  more  than  refer  to  his  cupola  of  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  we  may  mention  the  triumphs  of  his  new  principles 
in  the  magnificent  churches  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  Santo  Spirito  in  that 
city.  His  great  follower  Leon  Battista  Albert!  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  revival,  by  his  noble  churches  of  S.  Andrea  and  8.  Sebastiano  at 
Mantua,  and  by  his  extraordinary  works  for  the  concealment  of  the 
pointed  Gothic  of  S.  Francesco  at  Rimini.  Baccio  Pintelli  introduced 
It  at  Rome  in  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Maria  del  Popolo ;  and,  lastly,  it 
was  established  as  the  model  of  Italian  ecclesiastical  ar(^hitecture  by 
Bramante. 

16.   CHRISTIAN   SCULPTURE. 

Whoever  would  study  the  condition  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  will  find  many  monuments  at  Ravenna  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  marble  urn  of  St.  Barbatian,  the  ivory  pastoral 
chair  of  St.  Maximian,  the  tomb  of  the  exarch  Isaac,  the  pulpit  of  the 
Arian  bishops  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  sculptured  crucifixes, 
and  other  objects  described  in  detsul  in  our  account  of  that  imperial 
city,  are  precious  specimens  of  art  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
At  Rome  the  most  remarkable  are  the  sarcophagi  of  Junius  Bassus 
and  of  Anicius  Probus,  in  St.  Peter's.  They  are  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  the  highest  interest  as 
examples  of  art  of  the  fourth  century.  Though  stiff  in  attitude  and 
drapery,  these  sculptures  are  far  superior  to  any  heathen  works  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries :  that  of  Junius  Bassus  is  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  at  Constantinople,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the 
most  instructive  Christian  monuments  in  existence.  The  traveller 
who  iiiay  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  sculpture,  from  the  period  of 
its  revival  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  that  of  its  decline  in  the  school 
of  Bernini,  will  find  abundant  materials  in  the  Papal  States.  At 
Bologna,  he  will  see  in  the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  executed  in  1225, 
the  first  work  of  Niccolo  di  Pisa,  who  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  department  of  sculpture.  The  pulpit  at  Pisa  was  not  exe- 
cuted till  thirty  years  later ;  but  that  of  Siena,  which  dates  only  one 
year  after  the  tomb  of  S,  Domenico,  is  not  inferior  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  this  great 
master.  The  tomb  of  Benedict  XL  at  Perugia,  the  fountain  in  the 
great  square  of  the  same  city,  the  matchless  sculptures  on  the  facade 
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of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  the  marble  screen  of  S.  Donato  in  the  cath^ 
dral  of  Arezzo,  all  by  his  son  CKovanni  di  Pisa,  may  be  classed  as  the 
next  steps  of  the  revival.  The  great  work  of  his  scholar  Giovanni  di 
Balducci,  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustor- 
,  gins  at  Milan,  is  another  important  monument  which  the  traveler 
should  study  with  attentiop.  At  Arezzo  he  will  meet  with  an  example 
of  equal  interest  in  the  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  the  warrior-bishop, 
executed  between  1388  and  1330  by  Agostino  and  Angelo  da  Siena. 
Another  work  of  the  same  period  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  by 
Marcaritone,  which  he  will  also  find  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo.  Of 
another  class,  intermediate  between  the  first  masters  of  the  revival 
and  the  period  of  the  decline,  are  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  bronze  doors, 
of  which  Florence,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  offer  such  interesting 
examples.  We  might  dwell  longer  on  the  details  and  enter  more  fully 
into  the  characteristics  of  the  several  schools ;  but  anything  like  a 
complete  catalogue  would  he  out  of  place  in  our'  brief  summary,  and 
would  prolong  it  beyond  our  object  in  merely  dbecting  attention  to  the 
leading  monuments  of  the  art.  It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  particularise 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  contemporaries,  all  of  which  are 
of  course  considered  in  the  body  of  the  work  :  but  we  may  simply  re- 
mark, that  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  sculpture  imme- 
diately after  it  assumed  that  colossal  character  and  exaggeration  of 
style  which  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  its  decline,  must  do  so 
at  Orvieto.  There  they  will  find  the  finest  collection  of  statues  by 
John  of  Bologna,  Scalza,  San  Micheli,  Mochi,  and  other  artists  of  the 
period,  which  has  ever  been  brought  together.  At  Loreto  also  they 
will  meet  with  another  series  of  sculptures  by  Andrea  Sansovino, 
Girolamo  Lombardi,  John  of  Bologna,  Bandinelli,  Guglielmo  della 
Porta,  Niccolo  Tribolo,  and  other  eminent  masters  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  are  quite  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their  style  and 
their  marvellous  power  of  expression. 

17.  SCHOOLS   OP  PAINTING. 

The  mosaics  of  the  early  Christian  Church  are  the  true  represent- 
atives of  painting  before  its  revival  in  the  schools  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto.  Nowhere  are  they  so  remarkable  as  at  Ravenna,  where  they 
are  still  as  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  These  early  mosaics, 
though  often  rude  in  execution,  are  astonishing  specimens  of  ex- 
pression :  many  o£  them  breathe  a  spirit  of  pure  devotion,  and  are 
invaluable  to  the  Christian  antiquary  as  giving  him  a  perfect  epitome 
of  the  religious  ideas  and  symbols  of  the  time.  We  shall  not  enter 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  as  those  which  come 
within  our  province  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  their  different 
localities ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  any  general  arrangement 
of  them  without  including  details  which  would  carry  us  into  other 
schools,  b^ond  the  scope  of  the  present  volume.  We  shall  merely 
mention,  in  illustration  of  the  remark  already  made  respecting  the 
true  mode  of  seeing  Italy,  that  it  is  only  by  deviating  from  the  high 
roads  that  the  travdler  can  appreciate  the  works  of  the  early  masters. 
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At  Orvieto,  for  example,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
beautiful  works  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  of  ^eato  Angelico  da  JPiesole, 
of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  of  Luca  Signorelli,  from  whose  wonderful 
frescoes  Michael  Angelo  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  for  his  great 
work  of  the  Last  Judgment.  At  Assisi  he  will  find  himself  amidst 
those  triumphs  of  Giotto  to  which  Dante  has  given  immortality.  He 
will  there  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  the  works  of  his  great  master 
Cimabue,  with  those  of  his  pupils  Puccio  Capanna,  Pace  da  Faenza, 
and  of  Pietro  Cavallini,  whose  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  was  so 
much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo.  At  Bologna  he  will  be  surrounded 
by  the  greatest  works  of  the  Bclectic  school,  founded  by  the  Caracci 
and  their  pupils-^ a  school  which  German  critics  are  disposed  to  esti- 
mate more  harshly  than  it  deserves.  Whatever  may  be  its  demerits 
on  the  score  of  originality,  the  English  traveller  will  not  forget  that 
it  was  treated  with  more  respect  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  re- 
commended the  student  to  devote  more  time  to  Bologna  than  it  had 
hitherto  been  the  custom  to  bestow.  The  works  of  Francesco  Francia, 
the  most  illustrious  name  in  the  history  of  the  Bolognese  school,  are 
not  liable  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  school  of  the  Caracci. 
This  great  master  has  only  lately  been  known  and  appreciated  in 
England ;  and  the  traveller  who  is  at  all  acquainted  witn  his  works 
will  not  fail  to  recollect  that  there  is  no  place  where  he  can  be  studied 
to  so  much  advantage  as  at  Bologna.  Among  the  cities  on  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not  contain  some 
work  which  is  an  episode  in  the  general  history  of  painting — a  link  in 
the  chain  which  connects  one  school  with  another,  and  shows  the 
means  by  which  their  filiation  was  accomplished.  The  little  towns 
of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Citta  di  Castello  may  claim  the  titles  of 
cities  of  painters.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  the  birth-place  of  Pietro 
della  Francesca, '  the  illustrious  master  of  Melozzo  da  Forli,  Luca 
Signorelli,  Santi  di  Tito,  and  other  eminent  painters.  From  the  works 
of  Pietro  della  Francesca  at  Arezzo  Raphael  derived  his  idea  for  the 
design  of  Constantine's  Vision  and  Victory,  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  was 
probably  indebted  to  him  for  those  effects  of  light  and  shade  for  which 
the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus,  is  re- 
markable. Citik  di  Castello  is  still  rich  in  interesting  and  almost  un- 
known worics  of  Luca  Sip^norelli,  Beato  Angelico,  and  other  masters, 
whose  style  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  genius  of  Raphael. 
It  was  the  town  in  which  Raphael  found  his  earliest  patrons,  and  no 
less  than  four  of  his  most  celebrated  works  were  painted  for  its 
churches.  Though  these  have  passed,  since  the  French  invasion,  into 
the  ^at  galleries  of  Italy,  Citta  di  Castello  still  contains  two  at  least 
of  his  works,  which  are  justly  cherished  as  memorials  of  his  long  resi- 
dence in  the  town.  Siena  and  Perugia  are  also  remarkable  as  the 
centre  of  two  schooU  of  painting,  whose  influence  on  the  great  masters 
of  the  fifteenth  century  is  confirmed  generally  by  their  works.  The 
School  of  Siena  is  nearly  equal  in  antiquity  to  that  of  Florence,  and 
presents  us  with  the  names  of  Guido  da  Siena,  Simone  and  Lippo 
Memmi,  Taddeo  Bartolo,   Sodoma,  Beccafumi,  and  Baldassare  Pe- 
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ruzzi.  The  School  of  tJmbria,  of  which  Perugia  was  the  centre,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  transition  from  the  classical  style  prevalent  at 
Florence  to  that  deep  religious  feeling  and  spiritual  tendency  of  the 
art  which  attained  its  maturity  under  Raphael.  Its  early '  masters 
were  Niccolo  Alunno  and  Benedetto  Bonngli,  the  immediate  prede- 
cessors of  Pietro  Perugino,  under  whose  instructions  in  that  city  the 
^nius  of  Raphael  was  first  developed.  Giovanni  Santi  of  Urbino,  the 
father  of  Raphael,  is  generally  referred  to  this  school ;  and  Perueia 
still  contains  some  Interesting  works  by  Raphael  himself,  in  which  nie 
traveller  may  trace  the  influence  exercised  upon  his  style  by  the  early 
Umbrian  masters. 

To  those  travellers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  arabesque  frescoes 
which  we  have  described  in  cfetail  in  our  account  of  Rome,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  learn  that  this  beautiful  class  of  art  has  at  length  found  an 
able  illustrator  in  Mr.  Ludwig  Gruner,  the  Saxon  artist,  whose  burin 
has  been  so  successfully  employed  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  Raphael.  Mr.  Gruner's  '  Architectural  Decorations  of  Rome 
during  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries'  contain  a  selection  fix>m 
the  works  of  Rsphael,  Giulio  Romano,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Perino  del 
Vaga,  Giovanni  da  Udine,  and  other  painters,  existing  in  the  Cortile  of 
S.  Damaso  in  the  Vatican,  the  Palazzo  Famesina,  the  Villa  Madama, 
and  other  villas  in  and  near  Rome.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
than  these  arabesques  and  medallions,  and  travellers  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  have  the  power  of  recurring  to  them  and  of  studying  their 
beautiful  details  after  the  completion  of  their  journey. 

18.  BOOKS. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Books  which  might  be  recommended  to  the 
traveller  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  a  much  larger  number 
than  can  be  conveniently  disposed  of  on  his  iourney.  Nothing  is  so 
great  an  incumbrance  as  a  multitude  of  books  in  travellinfi;,  and  the 
objects  which  command  attention  at  the  di^Terent  stages  of  the  tour 
occur  in  too  rapid  succession  to  allow  much  time  for  study  on  the  road  : 
we  shall  therefore  mention  only  such  works  as  may  be  useful  for  refer- 
ence, or  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  those  scenes  which  frequently 
survive  all  other  recollections  of  the  journey. 

For  general  information  on  Italy,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  we 
know  no  work  entitled  to  higher  praise  than  Mr.  Spalding's  Itali^  and 
the  Italian  Islands,  in  the  Edmburgh  Cabinet  Library.  It  contains^  in  a 
condensed  and  systematic  form,  the  leading  facts  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  history  of  the  peninsula,  with  an  excellent  epitome  of  its  arts 
and  literature  from  the  earliest  times,  conveyed  in  the  most  agreeable 
style,  and  with  A  true  feeling  for  the  country  and  its  people. 

Mr.  Wliiteside's  Italj/  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  country  and  the  people,  conveyed  in 
that  eloquent  language  which  has  given  him  European  fame;  and 
his  translation  of  Canina's  recent  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome, 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Vicissitudes  of  the  Eternal  CUy^  is  full  of 
interest  to  the  archseologbt. 

In  Etruscan  antiquities,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray's  Sepulchres  of  Etruria 
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had  the  merit  of  first  making  the  English  public  acquainted  with  the 
tombs  and  mysteries  of  Etruria ;  but  further  and  more  systematic  in- 
vestigations have  disclosed  monuments  and  developed  views  of  ancient 
art  which  were  unknown  or  misunderstood  when  her  book  was  written. 

Mr.  Dennis  has  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Mrs.  Gray's  work  by  his 
CUiei  and  Cerrieteriet  of  Etruria,  a  work  distinguished  alike  by  the  learn- 
ing of  the  scholar,  and  by  the  true  feeling  of  the  antiauary.  So  far  as 
our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  it  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
and  to  give  the  traveller  the  most  complete  view  of  the  history,  the 
religion,  and  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Etruscans. 

In  art,  Kuglet't  Handbook  of  Painting,  edited  by  Mr.  Eastlake,  whose 
notes  give  great  value  to  the  work,  is  the  most  convenient  manual 
to  which  the  traveller  can  be  referred.  The  author's  criticisms  are  some- 
times severe ;  but  they  contmn  a  great  deal  of  information  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  student. 

In  general  criticism,  Forsyth^i  Italy  still  leaves  ail  others  in  the  shade. 
For  acuteness  of  judgment  and  clearness  of  argument  we  know  no  work 
which  has  greater  value,  or  to  which  the  traveller  will  recur  with 
so  much  pleasure.  John  BelPs  Italy,  filled  with  judicious  criticism  on 
sculpture  and  painting,  is  interesting  as  the  work  of  one  of  the  first 
anatomists  of  Great  Britam.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than 
his  exposition  pf  the  characteristics  of  the  antique  statues :  the  scientific 
details,  on  which  be  is  so  high  an  authority,  are  controlled  by  the 
finest  taste. 

In  architecture,   Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  Ecclesiastical  ArcAiiecture  of 
Italy  will  supply  the  traveller  with  a  series  of  lithographic  views  by 
English  and  Italian  artists,  which  will  be  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
Hand-Books  in  which  their  subjects  are  described. 

The  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  by  F.  C.  Meadows,  is  an  excel- 
lent pocket  dictionary  for  travellers. 


19.  CHRONOLOGICAL  YAJ3LES. 


Roman  Kings,  b.  c.  753-510. 

B.C. 

75S-714  Romulus. 
715-673  Numa  Pompilius. 
673-641  TuUus  Hostilius. 
6P41^16  AiiGus  Martius. 
616-578  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
578-534  Servius  TuUius. 
534-510  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

.Rohan  RsruBtic,  b.c.  510-30. 

1st  Period— From  the  Expulsion  of 
Tarquin  to  thd  Dictatorship  of 
Sylla,  B.  e.  510-82. 

2nd  Period— Sylla  to  Augustus,  b.  c. 
81-30. 


Roman  Empire,  b.  c.  30- a.  D.  476* 

1.  Heiahen  Emperors. 

B  c.  A.  D. 

30-  14  Augustus. 

A.  D. 

14-  37  Tiberius. 

38^  41  Caligula. 

41^  54  Claudius. 

54-  68  Nero. 

68-  69  Galfoa. 
69  Otho. 

69-  70  VitelHus. 

70-  79  Vespasian. 
79-  81  Titus. 
81-  96  Iktmitiaii' 
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96-  98  Nenra. 

98-117  Triu'an. 
117-138  Hadrian. 
138-151  Antoninus  Pius. 
161-180  Marcus     Aurelius 


Anto- 


180-193 
193 
193 
193-211 
211-217 

217 
2]  8-222 
222-235 
235 
238 
238 
238 
244 
249 
251 

253 
253-260 
261-268 


268-270 

270-275 
275-276 

276 
276-282 
282-284 

284-286 
286-305 
305-306 


ninus. 
Commodus* 
Pertinax. 
Julianus. 

Septimius  Sererus. 
Caracalla. 
Macrinus. 
Heliogabalus. 
Alexander  Seyerus. 
MaximinuB. 

Gordianl.  &II.,  Pupienus. 
Maximua  Balbinus. 
Gordian  III. 
Pfailippus  tbe  Arab. 
Decius. 
Trebonianiis  Gallus,  Hosti- 

lianus,  and  Volusianus. 
^milian. 

Valerian  and  GaUienus. 
GalUenus  (Macrianus,  Va^ 

lens,    Calpumius     Piso, 

Aureolus,  Odenathus). 
Claudius     11.,     sumamed 

Gotbicus. 
Aurelian. 
Tacitus. 
Florian. 
Probus. 
Carus(Carinus  and  Nume* 

ran). 
Diocletian. 
Maximian. 
Galerius    and   Constantius 

Chlorus, 


2.   Christian  Smpewr$. 

306-337  Constantine  tbe  Great 
(Maziminus  II.9  Maxen- 
tiuB»  Maximianusy  &c.), 
transfers  the  seat  of  go- 
Ternment  to  Constanti- 
nople, A.  n.  S30i 

337-361  Constantine  IL,   Constan* 
titts,    Constant 
perors. 

^61-363  Julian  the  Apostate. 


A.D. 

363-364 
364-367 


JoTian. 

Valentinian  L,  Valens,  co- 
emperors.  (Fomud  Divi- 
sion of  tbe  Empire  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western.) 


S.    Western  Empire,  to  it$  Fall, 

367-375  Valentinian  I.  and  Gratian. 
375-383  Gratian  and  Valtotinian  II. 
383-395  Valentinian  II. 
395-423  Honorius. 
424-425  Johannes. 
425-455  Valentinian  III. 

455     Maximus. 
455-456  Avitus. 
457-461  Migorianus, 
461-465  Libius  Severus. 
467-472  Procopius  Anthemius. 

472      Olybrius. 
473-474  Glycerins. 
474-475  Julius  Nepos. 

475  Romulus  Augustulua. 

476  Italy  seized  by  Odoaoer. 

4.  Ecutem  Empire  to  Nieepkorw, 
▲.».  367-800. 


367-378 
378-395 


395-408 
408-450 
450^57 
457-474 

474 
474-491 
491-518 
518-527 
527-565 


565S7S 
578-582 
582...60S 
602-610 
610..641 

641 
641-668 
668-685 


Valens. 

Theodosius  the  Great  and 

Arcadius,  from  a.  d.  SB3, 

as  co-emperors* 
Arcadius. 
Theodosius  II. 
Pulcheria  and  Maroian. 
Flavins  Leo  I. 
Flavius  Leo  II. 
Zeno. 

Anastasius  I. 
Justinus  I. 
Justinian. 
[Bdisariuiy    '  Nanes,    and 

Longinus,  Exarch  of  R»> 

venna.] 
Justinus  il. 
Tiberius  II. 

Maurice  the  Cappadoelan. 
Phocas. 
Heraelius. 
ConstantiBe  IIL 
Constant  II. 
Constantine  IV. 
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685-711  Justinian  II. 

71I-71S  Bardanes  Philippieus. 

713-716  Anastasiiu  II. 

716-718  Theodosiua  HI. 

718-741  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian. 

741-775  Constantine  V,  Copronimiu. 

775-780  Leo  IV. 

780-792  Constantine  VI. 

792-802  Jrene. 
802       Nicephorus. 
802       The   Popes  separate  them- 
selves from    the    Eastern 
Emperors  about  this  time. 

East  Gothic  Kikos  6f  Italy. 
A.  n.  489-^554. 
489-^26  Theodoric 
526-534  Athalaric. 
534-536  Amalasontha    and    l*heo- 

datus. 
536-540  Vitiges. 
540-^41   Hildebald. 
541-552  Totila. 
552-^54  Teja. 

LoMBARB  Kings  of  Italt. 
.    A*  B.  568-769. 
568  Alboin. 
573  Clephis. 
582  Authar. 
59r  Agilulf. 
615  Adelwald. 
636  Rothar. 

652  Rodwald. 

653  Aribert  I. 
661  Pertharit  and  Goditert. 
66S  Grimoald. 
671   Pertharit. 
686  Cunibert. 

700  Leutbert. 

701  Ragimbert  and  Afibtrt  IL 
712  Luitpiand. 
736  Ilprand. 
744  Ratchis. 
749  AstolphiML 

757  Desideriua  Dake  of  Istria. 
769  Adelehk 

Faankisq  EMVBAoaa  et  Italt* 
A. »,  774-687. 
774  Charlemagne  <eottqiien  Italjr). 


A.  IK. 

814  Louis  the  D^bonnidre. 

840  Lothaire. 

855  Louu  IL 

876  Charles  the  Bald. 

881  Charles  the  Fat. 

/a^emymcm,  a.  d.  887-96S. 

891   Guy,  Duke  of  SpoletOk  crowned. 
895  Amulfus,  crowned. 
898  Lambert  of  Spoleto. 
900  Louis  of  Provenee. 
916  Berengarlus    Duke    of    Friuli« 
crowned. 

GvAMAN  EMfsaoas  or  Iialt. 

1.  ^oxowLtne,  A,  n.  962-1002. 
962  Otho  the  Greet. 
973  Otho  IL 
983  Otho  IIL  (Tbeopbania  Em. 

pi«K  Regent). 
1002  (Henry  IL  of  Btfaria.) 

2.  FnmeoHian  Une,  A.n.  1024^1125. 

1024  Conrad  IL  (the  SeUcl 

1039  Henry  IIL 

1056  Heniy  IV. 

1106  Henry  V. 

1125  (Lothariuf  offleiony). 

3.   SvabioH  Line,  a.©.  1138-1250. 
1138  Conrad  IIL 
1 152  Frederic  L  (Barberossa). 
H90  Henry  VL 

1197  Otho  IV.  of  Saxony. 
1212  Frederic  IL 
1250  (Manfred). 

Interreffnm»,  1250-1273. 

EmpskoBS  Of    GXRMAMT, 

A.D.  127S-1292. 

1273  Rudolph  of  Hapeburg. 

1292  Adolph  of  Nassau. 

1298  Albert  L  of  Avstria. 

1309  Hepry  VIL  of  Luxemburg. 

1313  Louie  of  Bavaria*  end  Frederic 

of  Austria. 
1346  Charies  IV.  of  liioembvrg. 

1378  Weoceslaus. 

1400  Bobert  of  BffTtfM. 


VKTBOVVQTibv.'^  Chronological  Tables* 


A.  1). 

1410  Sigtsmund. 

14S7  Albert  II. 

1440  Frederic  III. 

1493  Maximilian  I. 

1 520  Charles  V. 

1558  Ferdinand  I. 

1564  Maximilian  II. 

1576  Rudolph  II. 

1612  Matthias. 

1619  Ferdinand  II. 

1637  Ferdinand  III. 

1658  Leopold  I. 

1711   Charles  VI. 

1741  Charies  VII.  of  Bararia. 

1745  Francis  I.^(Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany). 

1765  Joseph  II. 

1790  Leopold  II.  (Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany). 

1-792  Francis  II.  (Francis  I.  of  Aus- 
tria). 

1835  Ferdinand  I.  (Emperor  of 
Austria). 

1848  Francis  Joseph  (Emperor  of 
^  Austria). 

Bishops  avo  Pofbs  of  Komb. 

1.    Under  the  Heathen  Emperon, 
A.D.  54-308. 

54  St  Peter. 

€5  St.  Linus  of  Volterra. 

67  St.  Clement,  Rome. 

77  St.  Cletus,  Rome. 

84  St  Anacletus,  Athens. 

96  St  ETaristus,  Bethlehem. 
108  St.  Alexander  I.,  Rome. 
117  St  Sixtus  I.,  Rome. 
128  St  Telesphorus,  Greece, 
138  St.  Higinus,  Athens, 
142  St  Pius,  Aquileja. 
153  St.  Anipetus,  Syria. 
162  St  Soter,  FondL 
171  St  Eleutherius,  Nicopolis. 
186  St  Victor  I.,  Africa. 
198  St  Zephyrinus,  Rome. 
218  Si  Calixtus  I.,  Rome» 
223  St  Urban  I.,  Rome. 
230  St  Pontianus,  Rome. 

235  St  Anterus,  Greece* 

236  St  Fabian,  Rome. 
250  St  Cornelius,  Rome. 


A.D. 

252  Novation  {AnHpope\  Rome. 

252  St  Lucius,  Lucca. 

253  St  Stephen  I.,  Rome. 
257  St  Sixtus  IL,  Athens. 
259  St.  Dionysius,  Greece. 
269  St  Felix  I.,  Rome. 

275  St   Eutychianus,  Tuscany. 
283  St  Caius,  Salona. 
296  St  Marcellinus,  Rome 

2.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors,  to 
the  Division  of  the  Entire,  a.d. 
308-866. 

308  St  Marcellus,  Rome. 
310  St  Eusebius,  Greece. 
310  St  Melchiades,  Africa. 
314  St.  Sylvester,  Rome. 

336  St.  Mdrk  I.,  Rome. 

337  St  Julius  I.,  Rome. 
352  St  Liberius,  Rome. 

355  Felix  11,  {Antipope),  Rome. 

3.  Under  the   Eastern    and    Western 

Empire,  a.  d.  366-480, 

366  St.  Damasus  I.,  Spain. 

385  St  Siricius,  Rome. 

398  St.  Anastasius  I.,  Rome. 

401  St  Innocent  I.,  Albano. 

417  St  Zosimus,  Greece. 

418  St  Boniface  I.,  Rome. 
420  EulaUus  {Antipope),  Rome. 
422  St  Celestin  I.,  Rome. 
432  St  Sixtus  III.,  Rome. 

440  St.  Leo  I.  (the  Great),  Tuscany. - 
461  St  Hilary,  Sardinia. 
468  St.  Simplicius,  Tibur. 

4.   Under  the  East  Gothic  Kings, 
A.D.  489-554. 

483  St  Felix  II.  (called IIL ),  Rome. 

492  St  Gelasius,  Africa. 

496  St  Anastasius  IL,  Rome. 

498  St  Symmachus,  Sardinia. 

514  Laurentius  {Antipope),  Rome. 

514  St.  Hormisdas,  Frosinone. 

523  John  I.,  Tuscany. 

526  St  Felix  IV.,  Samnium/ 

530  Boni&ce  1 1.,  Rome. 

530  Dioscurus  (Antipope),  Rome. 

532  John  II.,  Rome. 

535  St  AgapKetus  I..  Rome. 
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A   D. 

536  St  Sylterius,  Frosinone. 
538  Vigilius,  Rome. 
555  Pelagitis  I.,  Rome. 

5.    Under  the  Lombard  Kmg», 
A.  D.  568-769. 

560  St.  John  III.,  Rome. 
574  St.  Benedict  T„  Rome. 
578  St.  Pelagius  II.,  Rome. 

590  St.  Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  Rome 
604  Sabinian,  Bieda. 

607  Boniface  III.,  Rome. 

608  Boni&ce  IV.,  Abruzzi. 
615  Deusdedit,  Rome. 
619.  Boniface  V.,  Naples. 
625  Honorius  L,  Frosinone. 
640  Sererinus,  Rome. 

640  John  IV.,  palmatia. 

641  Theodore  I.,  Jerusalem. 
649  St.  Martin  I.,  Todi. 
655  Eugenius  I.,  Rome. 
657  Vitalian,  SegnL 

672  Adeodatus,  Rome. 
676  Domnus  I.,  Rome. 
678  Agatho,  Sicily. 
682  St.  Leo  IT.,  Sicily. 

684  Benedict  II.,  Rome. 

685  John  v.,  Antioch. 

686  Peter  (Antipope),  I^me. 
686  T%eodore  (Anttpop^),  Rome. 
686  Conon,  Sicily. 

686  Paschal  (Antipape). 

687  Sergius  I.,  Antioc^. 
701  John  VI.,  Greece. 
705  John  VII.,  Greece. 
708  Sisinius,  Syria. 

708  Ckmstantine,  Syria. 

715  Gregory  II.,  Rome, 

731   Gregory  III.,  Syria. 

741  Zacbarias,  Greece.   . 

752  Stephen  II.  or  III.,  Romt. 

757  Paul  I.,  Rome. 

768   Theophilactut  (Antipope), 

768  CoHMtantine  II.  {Antipope\  Nepi 

769  Phmp  iAnHpope\  Rome. 
769  Stephen  III.,  Sicily. 

6.    IMder  the  FrankUh  Smperore* 
A.».  774.^-887. 
772  Adrian  I.,  Rome. 
795  Leo  III.,  Rome. 


A.D. 

816  Stephen  IV.,  Rome. 

817  Paachal  I.,  Romt. 
824  Eugenius  IL,  Rome. 

826  Zinziniui  {Antipope)^  Rome. 

827  Valentine,  Rome. 
827  Gregory  IV.,  Rome 
844  Sergius  II.,  Rome. 
847  Leo  IV.,  Rome. 

{FabU  of  F^  Joan,) 
B55  Benedict  III.,  Rome. 
858  Anaetaeiue  (Antipope)^  Rome. 
858  Nicholas  L,  Rome. 
867  Adrian  II.,  Rome. 
872  John  VII L,  Rome, 
882  Martin  IL,  Galkse. 

884  Adrian  III.,  Rome. 

7.    Under  the  Tnterr^fnum^ 
A.D.  887-962. 

885  Stephen  V.,  Rome. 
891   Formosus,  Porto. 

891    Sergiue  III,  (AnHpope). 
896  Boniface  VI.,  Rome. 

896  Stephen  VI.  or  VIL,  Rome. 

897  Romanus  I.,  Gallese. 

898  Theodore  IL,  Rome. 
898  John  IX.,  Tibur. 
900  Benedict  IV^  Rome. 
903  Leo  v.,  Ardea. 

903  Christopher,  Rome. 

904  Sergius  IIL,  Rome. 
911   Anastasius  III.,  Rome. 

913  Landonius,  Tibur. 

914  John  X.,  Ravenna. 

928  Leo  VL,  Rome. 

929  Stephen  VIL,  Rome. 
931  John  XL,  Rome. 
936  Leo  VIL,  Rome. 

939  Stephen  VIIL,  Rome. 
942  Martin  IIL,  Rome. 
946  Agapetus  II.,  Rome. 
956  John    XII.    (Prince    Alberic), 
Rome. 

8.  Under  ^  German  Smperore{  SoMn 

»•«),  A.  D.  962-1002. 
964  Leo  VIIL,  Rome. 

964  Benedict  V,  (^Antipopc). 

965  John  XI  IL,  Narnk 
979  Benedict  VI ,  Rome. 
974  Domnus  IL,  IU>n»« 
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975  Benedict  VII.,  Rome. 

980  Boniface  Fill,  {FVameimi),  An- 

tipope). 
983  John  XIV.,  Rome. 
985  John  XV.,  Rome. 
985  John  XVI.,  Rome. 
996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony. 

998  John  XV IL  {AnHpope). 

999  Sylvester   II.  (Gerbert),   Au- 

vei^e. 

9.  Under  the  Franconitm  Utu  of  Ger^' 
man  Emperore,  ▲.  d.  10S4-1 1S5. 

1003  John  XVII.,  Rome. 
1003  John  XVIII.,  Rome. 
1009  Sergiuft  IV.,  Rome. 
1012  Benedict  VIII.,  Tuseulum. 
1024  John  XIX.,  Tuseulum. 
1033  Benedict  IX.,  Tuaculum. 
1043  Syhetter  III,  (AnHpope). 

1046  Gregory  VI.,  Rome. 

1047  Clement  II.  (Suidger),  Saxony. 

1048  Damasus  II.,  Bayaria. 

1049  Leo  IX.,  Lorraine. 
1055  Victor  II.,  Bavaria* 

1057  Stephen  IX.,  Lorraine. 

1058  Benedict  X,  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1058  Nicholas  II.  (Gherardus),  Bur- 
gundy. 

1061   Alexander  II.  (  Anselm),  Milan. 
1061   Honoriua  II,  {Cadahue  of  Par- 

fna),  AnHpope, 
1073  St.  Gregory  VIL  (Hildebrand), 

Tuscany. 
1080  CUment   IL    {Guibert  of   Bo- 

venna),  Antipope. 
1086  Victor  III.,  Beneventum. 
1088  Urban  II.,  Lagery. 

1099  Paschal  II.,  Bieda. 

1 100  Albert  (Antipope),  Atella. 
1102   Theodoric  (Antipope),  Rome. 

1 102  Silvester  III  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1118  Gelasius  II.  (Giov.  Gaetano), 
Rome. 

1118  Gregory  VI I L  (  AnHpope),  Spain. 

1119  Calixtus  II.,  Burgundy. 
1124  Honorius  II.  (Lambert),   Bo- 
logna. 

1124  Theobald  (*<  Boeea  di  Peeore**), 

AnHpope, 
1130  Innocentll.  (Gregory),  Rome. 


A.D. 

ISO  Anadelue  II  (AnHpope). 

0.   Under  the  Suahian  Kne  of  Empe^ 
rore,  a.  d.  1138-1250. 

138   Vietor  IV.  (AnHpope). 

143  Celestin  II.,  Tnseany. 

144  Lucius  II.,  Bologna. 

145  Eugenius  III.  (Bernard),  Pisa. 
150  Anastasius  IV.,  Rome. 
154  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Break- 

speare),  St.  Albans,  England* 

159  Alexander  III.,  Siena. 

159   Vietor  IV.  (Cardinal  Oetaeian), 
AnHpqjie,  Rome. 

164  jRudb/  ///.   (Antipope),   Cte-, 
mona. 

169  CaUxtue  IV.  (AnHpope),  Hun- 
gary. 

178  Innocent  III.  {Antipope),  Rome. 

181  Lucius  III*,  Lucca. 

185  Urban  III.  (Crivelli),  Milan. 

187  Gregory  VIII.,  Beneventum. 

187  Clement  III.,  Rome. 

191   Celestin  III.,  Rome. 

198  Innocent  III.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

216  Honorius  III.  (Savelli),  Rome. 

227  Gregory  IX.  (Conti),  Anagni, 

241   Celestin  JV.,  Milan. 

243  Innocent  I V.  (  Fieschi),  Genoa. 

254  Alexander  I V.  (  Conti ),  A  nagni. 

261   Urban  IV.,  Troyes. 

264  Clement  IV.  (Foucauld),  Nar- 
bonne. 

271   Gregory  X.,  Piacenza. 

276  Innocent  V.,  Savoy. 

276  Adrian  V.  (  Fieschi),  Genoa. 

276  John  XX.  or  XXI.,  Lisbon. 

1 1.   Borne  under  the  Popes. 

1st  Period.      The  Popes  at  Borne. 
A.D.  1277-1305. 

1277  Nicholas  III.  (Orsini),  Rome. 

1281   Martin  IV.,  Tours. 

1285  Honorius  IV.  (Savelli),  Rome. 

1287  Nicholas  IV.,  Ascoli. 

1292  Celestin   V.    (Pietro  da  Mor- 

rone),  Sulmona. 
1294  Boniface     VIII.      (Gaetani), 

A  nagni. 
1303  Benedict      XI.      (Boccasini), 

Treviso.  ' 


Chronologieal 


2nd  Period    The  Pdpal  See  at  Avig^ 
fumt  43..  1305-1 378, 

A.D. 

1305  Clement' V.  (Bertrand),   Bor- 
deaux. 
1316  John  XXII.  (Jaeques  d'Euae), 

QuercT. 
1334  NtcholoB  K{AnHpopeatRoMe)t 

RietL 
1334  Benedict  XIL  (Jacques  Four- 

nier)»  Toulouse. 
1342  Clement  VI.  (Pierre  Roger), 

Limoges. 
1352  Innocent    VI.  (Etienne  d'Al- 

bert),  Limoges. 
1362  Urban  V.  (Guillaume  de  Gri- 

sac),  G^vaudan. 
1370  Gregory  XL  (Pierre  Roger), 

Limoges. 

Srd  Period,  Romet  after  the  return, 
from  Avignouy  a.d,  1378,  to  the 
prewenttime, 

1378  Urban      VI.      (Bartolommeo 

Prignani),  Naples. 
1387   Clement    VIT,   (Robert  of  Ge- 

neoa)^  Aidipc^  at  Avignon, 
1389  Boniface  IX.   (Pietro   Toma- 

celK)}  Naples. 
1394  Benedict  XIIL  {Pedro  de  Lunoy 

a    Spaniard),    Antipope    at 

Avt^non* 
1404  Innocent  VII.   (Cosmato    de' 

Meliorati),  Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XII.   (Angelo   Cor- 

rario),  Venice. 

1409  Alexander  V.  (Petrus  Phylargy- 

rius),  Candia. 

1410  John  XXIII.  (Baldassare  Cos- 

sa),  Naples, 
1417  Martin  V.  (Oddone  Colonna), 

Rome. 
1424  Qement  VllL  (a  Slpaniard),  An- 

i^pw  at  Avignon, 
1431  Eugenius  IV.  (Gabriele  Con- 

dolmeri),  Venice. 
1439  Fdix  K  (Antipope).    [End  of 

the  Western  Schism.] 
1447  Nicholas  V.  (Tommaso  di  Sar- 

zana). 
1455  Calixtus  III.  (Alfonso  Borgia), 

Valencia. 


A.  D, 

1458  Pius  11.  (JEneas  SyMos  Pic«)- 

lomini),  Pienza. 
464  Paul  II.  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 
471  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco delU  Ro« 

Tere)y  Savona. 
484  Innocent   VIII;   (Gio-battista 

Cibo),  Genoa. 
492  Alexander  VL  (Rodrigo  Bor- 

gia>  Spain. 
503  Pius  IIL  (Fraaoewo  Piccolo* 

mini),  Pienza, 
503  Julius  IL  (Giuliano  delta  Ro- 

▼ere),  Savona. 
513  Leo  X<  (Gioramd  de*  ACedieiX 

Florence. 

522  Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Florent), 
Utrecht. 

523  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de*  Me- 
dici), Florence. 

534  Paul  IIL  (  Alessandro  Famese), 

Rome. 
550  Julius  IIL  (Gio.   Maria  del 

Monte),  Arezzou 
555  Marcellus  II.  (Maroello  Or« 

Tini),  Fano. 
555  Paul  IV.  (Gio.  Pietio  CaraiBt), 

Naples. 
559  Piusiy.(GioTan-AngdoMedi- 

cbini),  Milan. 
566  Pius  V.  (Miehele   GhisUeri), 

Alexandria, 
572  Gregory  XIIL(Ugo  Buoncom- 

pagni),  Bologna. 
585  Sixtus  V.  (  FcUce  Peretti),  Mon- 

talto. 
590  Urban  VIL  (Gio-Battisto  Cas- 

tagna),  Genoa. 

590  Gregory  XIV.  (Nioc^o  Sfrof^- 

dsti),  Cremona, 

591  Innocent  IX.  (Giov.  Antonio 

Facchinetti),  Bologna. 

592  Clement  VIH.  (Ippolito  Aldo- 

brandini),  Fano. 
605  Leo  XL  (Alessandro  Ottayiano 

de*  Medici),  Florence. 
605  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borgbese), 

Rome. 
621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludo- 

▼isi),  BologiW; 
623  Urban  VI IL    (Matteo  Barbe- 

rini),  Rome. 
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]  644  Innocent  X.  (Glo-Battista  Pam- 

fill),  Rome. 
1655  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi), 

Siena. 
1667  Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospig- 

liosi),  Florence. 
1670  Clement  X.  (Gio-BattisCa  Alti- 

eri),  Rome. 
1676  Innocent  XI.  (Benedetto  Odes- 

calcbi),  Como. 
1689  Alexander  VIII.  (Pietro  Otto- 

boni),  Venice. 
1691  Innocent  XII.  (Antonio  Pigna- 

telli),  Naples. 
1700  Clement  XI.   (Gia  Francesco 

Albani),  Urbino. 
1721  Innocent  XIII.  (Michelangelo 

Conti),  Rome. 
1724  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro  Fran- 
cesco Orsini),  Rome. 
17  SO  Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Cor- 

sua),  Florence. 
1^40  Benedict  XIV.  (Prospero  I^tm- 

bertini),  Bologna. 
1758  Clement  XIII.  (Carlo  Rezzo- 

nico)»  Venice. 
1769  Clement  XIV.  (Antonio  Gan- 

ganelli),  Sc  Angeloin  Vada 
1775  Pius  VI.  (Giov.  Angelo  Bras- 

chi),  Cesena. 
1800  Pius  VII.  (Gregorio  Bamaba 

Chiaramonti),  Cesena. 
1823  Leo  XII.  (Annibale  della  Gen- 

ga),  Spoleto. 
1829  Pius  VIII.  (Francesco  Xayiere 

Castiglione),  Cingolu 
1831   Gregory  XVI.  (Mauro  Cap- 

pellari),  Belluno. 
1 846  Pius  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mas- 

tai-Ferretti),  bom  at  Sini- 

gallia,  May  IS,  1792 ;  made 

cardinal  23  December,  1 839, 

created  Pope  June  6,  1846. 

SiGNOAIt     THBM     MaRQUISKS,     AFTKR- 
WAKDS  DUKKS  OF  FBEKAaA. 

1067  Frederic  L 
1118  Guy  Salinguenra. 


A.I>. 

1150 
1196 
1196 


1212 
1215 
1264 
129S 
1308 
1317 
1352 
1361 
1383 
1393 
1441 
1450 
1471 
1505 
1534 
1559 
1597 


Taurello. 

Salinguerra  II. 

Alio  VI.,  Marqub  d'Este:  to 
the  ascendancy  of  whose 
house  the  Torrelli  after- 
wards gave  way. 

Aldrovandinp* 

Azzo  VIL  d*£ste. 

Obizzo  II. 

Azzo  VI IL 

Folco  d'Este. 

Obizo  IIL 

Aldrovandino  III. 

NiccoU  IL 

Albertou 

Niccold  IIL 

Lionello. 

Borso,  first  Duke. 

Ercole  I. 

Alfonso  I. 

Ercole  II. 

Alfonso  1 1. 

Attached  to  the  Church. 


I 


DuKxs  OF  Urbino. 

1474  Federigo  di  Montefeltro. 
1482  Guid*  Ubaldo  L  di  MontefeltroL 
1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere. 
1538  Guid'  Ubaldo  II.  della  Rovere, 
1574  Francesco  Maria  IL  della  Ro- 
vere, abdicated  in  1626. 

Grakd-Dukss  of  TuscAirr. 

1.  HouH  of  MedieL 

1537  Cosmo  I.  (1569.) 
1574  Francesco  I. 
1587  Ferdinando  I. 
1609  Cosmo  II. 
1621  Ferdinando  IL 
1670  Cosmo  IIL 
1723  Giov.  Gastone. 

2.  House  of  Lorra^e. 

1737  Francis  (emperor,  1745). 
1765  Leopold  IL  (emperor,  1790). 
1790  Ferdinand  IIL 
1824  Leopold  IL 
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ROUTEa 

To  facilitate  reference,  the  names  are  printed  In  itah'cs  in  those  Routes  ttnder  which 

they  axe  ftilly  described. 


ROCTTB  PACK 

1.  Mantua  to  Ferrara        •         .10 

2.  Modena  to  Ferrara        •         .10 
S.  Padua  to  Ferrara  •         .10 

4.  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  by  Malal' 

lergo        .         .         •         .25 

5.  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  by  Cento 

and  Pieve  di  Cento    •         .  25 

6.  Modena  to  Bciogna        *         .27 

7.  Bologna  to  Florence      •         .  75 

8.  Florence  to  Fori),  by  the  Apen- 

nines       .        .         •         .77 

9.  Fori)  to  Ravenna  •        .  78 

10.  Faenza  to  Ravenna         •         .  79 

1 1.  Venice  to   Ravenna,  by  the 

Canah  and  Comaeehio       .  79 

12.  Bologna  to  RavennOy  by  Itnola 

and  Lugo  •         •         .82 

13.  Ravenna  to  Rimini        •  103 

14.  Bologna  to  Aneona,  by  ForU, 

Rimini,    San  Marino,   P«- 
saro,  and  Fano  •         103 

Cent.  It. 


ROUTB  PAG  E 

15.  Ancona  to  Foligno,  by  Loreto, 

Macerata,  and  Tjoientino  .   1 27 

16.  Fano  to  Foligno^  by  the  StrO' 

da  del  Furlo    .         •         .   138 

17.  Fano  to  Urbino    .         .         .142 

18.  Urbino  to  San  Giugtino  and 

Cittd  di  CatteOo,  by  the 
new  Mountain  Road       .  147 

19.  San  Giustino  to  Borgo  San 

Sepolero  and  Arezzo         .  1 57 

20.  Cittsl  di  Castello  to  Gubhio  .  160 

21.  Citta  di  Castello  to  Perugia    16S 

22.  Perugia  to  Nami,  by  Todi  .   1 64 

23.  Montefiascone  to  Orvieto,  Cittct 

deUa  Pieve,  and  Perugia  .  164 

24.  Ricti  to  Rome     •         •         .   176 

25.  a.  Leghorn  to  Civita  Feechia  179 

25.  b.  Civito  Vecchia  to  Rome  .189 

26.  Florence  to  Ronae,  by  Siena    1 92 

27.  Florence  to  RoM»»  ^y  Arezzo 

and  Perugia    •  •         .  2^ 
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EXCURSIONS  FROM   ROMS. 


PAOB 

Alba  Longa ^..  668 

Aibano  •••«•••■••••<•••••••••••  od9 

Abium  (Palo)  ....m.m.....  189 

Ardea ..........................  601 

Astura   ^.....  <i05 

Oere »....^..  606 

Canino m.. 617 

Castel  Fiuano 598 

Cavi  ..» ^........  580 

Cenretri  (Cere) m.....  606 

CiviULavinia 673 

Loionna««i»*>**««M*««i)«*«*****  ^Yj 
Corneto  (Tarqulnll)  »....  olO 

Com  ..:.... « 185 

Fidens  and  Antemiia  ...  178 

Fiumicino  and  Porto 597 

Fraftcati m........  555 

Oenassano 581 

&eDzano.....M...*...M.M...**  079 
bravucs  ■.•m..*.u.».*m....*  100 


PAOB 

Grotta  FerraU..M..*...*..*.  560 
Horace's    Sabine    Farm 
and  Monte  Oenaro 553 


L*AricGia . 


•••••••••••••••a 


M..  671 


•••••••••••••■a 


Lake  of  Albane  and  6as- 

tel  Gando^fo. m.. 

Lake  of  Bracciano ......... 

Lake  of  Gabii 
Lake  of  Nemi 
Marino  and  the  Paroo  di 
x/Oionna  •.*.*m.i......«.m*. 

Monte  i/avi  >..i..M*y*M.»**  ^^ 
Monte  Oiofve  (CqvIm)  ...  Sift 

Musignano  ..•..m...... 617 

Nettuno 604 

Olevano 581 

Ottia  593 

Palanola  5G4 

Palestrina 576 

Paliano 582 


566 
690 
583 

574 

561 
565 


PAGE 

Ponte  delU  Badia  (Vulci)  615 

Populonia 180 

Porto  d'Anio  ...............  602 

Pratica  ......... .......  600 

Pyrgo*  rSanU  Severa)....  189 
Rooca  di  Papa  ..m*...m....*  564 
ttiuciiK  ..«.•.•.....*.•.••.••••  i<ns 
Satumia  ..........m.m. ..*••••  o*l 

Sovana  (Suana) 619 

Subiaco  ........................  551 

Sutri  ...........................  833 

Tarquinil ^.. 610 

TlTdi 543 

Tor  Patemo  (Laurentum)  599 
Totcanella  (TuRcania) ...  617 

Tusculum 558 

Veii..............................  585 

Vetulonia  .....m»...m...*m..  lov 

Vulci  M 615 

Zagarolo   .....................  582 
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§  1.  Passports. 

•  

Befobk  the  traveller  enters  the  Papal  States,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
nis  passport  bear  the  vi§a  either  of  the  Nunrio  residing  in  the  last  capital  he 
has  visited,  or  of  a  Papal  Consul.  It  wHl  save  trouUe,  in  the  event  of  his 
passing  through  France  at  the  outset  of  his  tour;  to  obtain  the  visa  of  the 
Nuncio  at  Paris ;  but  if  circumstances  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying to  a  Minister,  the  signature  of  the  Consul  in  some  important  town  will 
be  sufficient.  The  Austrian  visa  is  also  desirable,  not  merely  for  the  Papal 
States,  but  for  all  parts  of  Italy.  On  arnving  at  the  frontier,  the  passport^ 
is  examined  and  countersigned,  as  usual ;  and  in  sea-ports,  as  Ancona  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  where  a  Britisb  Consul  resides,  his  signature  is  likewise 
necessary. 

On  entering  the  principal  towns  of  the  JPapal.  States,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  passport  is  demanded  at  the  gates,  in  order  to  be  signed;  but,  to  save  de- 
lay, the  traveller  is  allowed  to  name  the  inn  at  w;hich  he  purposes  to  stop,  so 
that  the  passport  may  be  sent  after  him.   A  fee  of  one  or  two  pauls  is  required 
for  each  visa;  and  in  garrison  towns  this  process  is  repeated  on  leaving  them. 
Before  the  traveller  quits  Rome  on  his  returi}  to  England,  it  is  desirable 
that  his  passport  be  signed  by  the  Ministers  o^  all  the  Sovereigns  through 
whose  dominions  it  is  intended  to  pass:   those  of  Austria,  Tuscany,  Sar- 
dinia, and  France,  should  on  no  account  be  omitted,     On  leaving  Italy,  it 
^must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the  traveller  intend  to  proceed  from  Mi- 
lan through  Geneva  into  France,  his  pasi^ort  mtist  be  signed  by  the  English, 
Sardinian,  and  French  Consuls-General  at  Milan ;  the  latter  expressly  stating 
that  it  is  "  bon  pour  entrer  dans  le  Royaume."     Instances  have  occurred  where 
travellers  who  have  neglected  this  formality  have  been  sent  back  from  Mores, 
the  French  frontier-station  of  the  Jura,  in  order  to.  procure  signatures  at 
Berne.     The  difficulty,  in  recent  cases,  has  been  got  over  by  purchasing  a 
passe  provisoire  at.Morez;  but  the  annoyance  of  any  detention,  particularly 
to  persons  travelling  by  diligence,  is  indescribable,  and  no  arrangements  should 
Im  omitted  by  which  its  possible  consequences  n^ay  be  avoided. 


Papn  St7\      2.lasgia-fas6ars-»-3.'frontier,&c. — ^.money.  3 

•  ■ 

§  2.  Lascia-fassakx. 

Persons  travelling  in  their  own  carriage  ilnniM  write  beforehand  to  their 
correspondent,  or  banker  at  Rome,  or  to  the  British  Consa),  requesting  that 
a  lascia-passare  may  be  forwarded  to  the  frontier,  and  another  left  at  the  gates 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formalities  of  the  custom-house.  The  lascia* 
passare  is  never  granted  to  persons  travelling  in  public  carriages. 


§  3.   FaOMTIZR  AVD  CUSTOK-HOUSKS. 

The  Papal  frontier^stations  and  custom-houses  (Dogana)  are  marked  by  the 
arms  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  surmounted  by  the  triple  crown  and  crossed  keys. 

The  custom-house  visitation  is  less  severe  than  in  niany  other  StMes  of 
Italy,  and  a  timely  fee^will  save  the  traveller  much  inconvenience  and  make 
the.  searcher  anxious  to  facilitate  the  process.  It  is  by  fiir  the  best  plan  to  pro* 
pitiate  the  officer  by  administering  this  fee  at  once; 'for  the  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  is  amply  sufficient  to  compensate  the  outlay  of  two  or  three  pauls. 
Books  are  the  especial  object  of  inquiry ;  but  on  the  whole,  they  are  less 
rigidly  examined  in  these  States,  than  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom. 

•     •      * 

§  4.  —  MOKET.     . 

Letters  of  Credit,  or  the  notes  of  Henries,  or  Coutt8,.are  usually  carried  by 
travellers ;  the  latter  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  desirable.  Some  travel- 
lers have  taken  napoleons  from  Paris,  and  have  gained  by  the  exchange  in 
Italy ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  English  sovereigns,  as  the  Italians,  particu- 
larly in  the  smaller  towns,  have  hot  learned  to  distinguish  between  tbe  English 
and  French  coinage.  Letters  of  credit  are  useful  in  .the  large  .capitaU  in 
securing  the  good  offices  of  the  banker* 

The  Roman  coinage  was  arranged  by  the  late  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1835,  entirely  on  the  decimal  system.  Accounts  are  kept  in  bajocchi  of 
5  quattrini  each ;  in  pauls,  of  10  bajocchi ;  and  in  scudi,  of  10  pauls.  The 
principal  coins  in  use  are  —  tfie  new  gold  piece,  of  5  scudi ;  the  silver  scudo, 
of  10  pauls;  the  paul ;  and  the  bajoccho.  Some  of  thie  old  gold  coins,  how- 
ever,  are  still  current,  and  are,  therefore,  included  in  the  following  Tabular 
Statement  of  the  coinage,  giving  the  intrinsic  value  in  English  according 
to  the  weiffht  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  legal  value  in  the  other  Italian 
moneys.  The  minute  fractions,  which  would  only  aflfect  the  calculation  of 
considerable  sums,  are  not  given.  It  vi  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Roman 
money,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Tuscany,  suffers  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent.» 
called  the  tara ;  hence  the  Tuscan  franoescone,  which  is  also  a  piece  of  lO 
pauls,  is  equal  to  10}  Roman  pauls,  or  48,  5^,  English ;  the  Tuscan  paul  is 
consequently  S^nL  English.  For  the  same  reason,  95  Tuscan  lire  are  equal 
to  15  Roman  scudi. 

By  a  decree  issued  in  March  1848,  it  was  ordered  that  the  5-franc  piece  of 
silver  coinage,  and  the  napoleon  or  dO-franc  piece  of  gold  coinage,  current 
in  the  Republic  of  France,  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Parma,  shall  circulate  in  the  States  of  the  Church  —  the  first  at  the 
rate  of  93  baj.,  and  the  second  at  the  rate  of  3  scudi  72  baj.,  and  their  mul- 
tiples in  gold  in  the  same  ratio.  Before  this  decree  the  napoleon  was 
generally  worth  37  pauls.  Th<e  Spanish  dollar  is  generally  worth  10  pauls ; 
the  Tuscan  francescone  10}  pauls' 5  the  Neapolitan  piastre  9  pauls  4  baj.  ? 
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the  Neapolitan  ducat  7  pauls  9  Iwj. ;  the  Carlino  7  bi^.  9  den. ;  the  grano 
4  quattrini  or  8  denari ;  100  Neapolitan  ducats  are,  therefore,  79  Roman 
flcudi.  The  exchange  with  England  is  said  to  be  at  par  when  the  pound 
sterling  is  calculated  at  45  pauls ;  but  its  real  value  may  be  more  correctly 
stated  at  between  46  and  47  pauls.  In  Bologna,  the  Roman  scudo  is  divided 
into  5  lire,  and  the  bigoccho  is  called  a  soldo :  this  lira  is  equal  to  1  fr.  07 
cents,  or  76  Florentine  centesimL  The  accounts  throughout  the  Papal 
States  are  generally  kept  in  pauls. 


GOLD. 

Doppia  ntiova  of 

Piu)iVII.(pisto1e)-s39pauli  1  b:^- 
Zecchino  (tequln)**  SO     „     5   „ 
The  new  piece  of 

5lCUdl                    ,mm50      „       •       . 

Ditto  of  S|  scudi  .B>25     ^     .     . 

Eaglbh. 

FNnch 
Frmca, 

ItaliaaUre. 

Tttwan  Lli«. 

Soldi, 

and 

Dvari. 

Tnacan 
Pkrfiw 

and 
C«ita. 

Amtitan 

lin 

and 

Cmou 

s.    d. 

SI    44 

10    81 

17  27    0 
11  80    0 

S6  86    0 
13  44    0 

son  s 

14    1    0 

51  19    6 
16    0    0 

IS    33 

8  43 

19    18 

9  60 

19   8S 
13   55 

80    87 
15    a 

SILVER. 

Tbeicudo  (Roman 

dollar)  [1835]     .  -ilO 
Mesioscudo.       . »  5 
Tettone        .       .  b  3 
Papetto .       .       .  a  S 
Paolo  (paul) .       .  Bi 
OroMO  (i  paul)    .  ■■ 

ft 
>» 

I* 
ft 

. 
• 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

lObaj. 
5  ,1 

4  SJ 

5  l{ 
1    S 
0  10 
0    5 
0    S| 

*S7    0 
S  69   0 
1  61    0 
1  07    0 
0    054 
0    087 

6    6    8 
3    3    4 
1  18    0 
1    5    4 
OlS    8 
0    6    4 

S    80 
1    90 
1    14 
0    76 
0    38 
0    19 

6    17 
3   09 
1    85 
1    S3 
0    61 
0    90 

COPPER. 

BiOoccho       •        .  a 
Mezzo  bajoccho  .  a 
Quattrino     .       •  ss 

• 
• 

5quat. 

about  i 

0    0   5 

0    1    S 

•     • 

0     6 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  Roman  scudi  (with  the  tara)  reduced  to  ba- 
jocchi  and  divided  by  15  become  Tuscan  lire,  soldi,  and  denari ;  and  that 
on  the  same  principle,  Tuscan  lire,  &c.,  multiplied  by  15,  give  Roman  ba- 
jocchi.  In  making  this  calculation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Tuscan 
lira  contains  20  soldi,  and  each  soldo  12  denari.  It  is  also  necessary  to^bear 
in  mind  that  the  tara,  as  already  remarked,  makes  a  difference  of  S  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  Tuscan  money ;  and  tliat,  consequently,  the  Roman  scudo  counts 
only  as  95  bajocchi,  while  the  francescone  counts  as  100.  Thus,  5  Roman 
^cudi,  with  the  tara  of  5  per  cent.,  are  equal  to  475  bajocchi ;  these,  divided 
by  15,  give  a  product  of  SI.  10  lire;  multiplying  the  10 by  20 (for  soldi),  and 
dividing  again  by  15,  we  have  13.  5  soldi;  and  multiplying  the  5  by  12  (for 
denari),  and  dividing  by  15,  we  have  4  denarii 3 1.13.4.  The  francescone 
of  100  pauls,  by  the  same  process,  will  give  a  product  of  33.6.8. 

In  the  preceding  table,  the  agio  on  gold  gives  a  greater  value  to  the  gold 
piece  of  5  scudi  than  the  actual  value  of  5  silver  scudi  by  this  calculation. 

The  reduction  of  31  lire,  13  soldi,  4  denari,  to  bajocchi,  by  multiplying  by 
15,  dividing  the  denari  by  12,  and  the  soldi  by  20,  is  equally  simple,  and  the 
result,  of  course,  is  475  bajocchi. 

Another  useful  process  is  that  for  the  reduction  of  Roman  scudi  into  Italian 
lire  and  centisimi ;  the  scudi  must  be  multiplied  by  53726,  from  the  product 
the  two  last  figures  on  the  right  hand  must  be  struck  off  (unless  when  they 
amount  to  50  or  upwards,  when  they  count  as  1);  for  example,  5  Roman 
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scadi  multiplied  by  53726,  give  2686  30 ;  or,  26  Italian  lire,  86  ccntesimL 
It  is  obvious  that  these  are  again  reduced  into  tcodi  by  adding  the  two 
ciphers,  and  dividing  by  53726,  which  wiU  give  as  the  result  5  scudL 


§  5.  —  Roads. 

The  'roads  in  the  Papal  States  have  undergone  remarkable  improTcmcnt  in 
recent  years ;  although  still  inferior  to  those  of  Tuscany,  they  are  generally 
well  kept  The  exceptions  are  chiefly  in  those  parts  whoe  the  ancient  pare* 
tnent  has  been  imperfectly  restored,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  where  the  roads  are  worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  States.  The 
great  routes  also  are  frequently  inferior  to  the  provincial  roads.  It  is  however 
to  be  observed,  that  in  numerous  dUstriets,  as  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and 
in  Romagna,  the  necessary  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  good  roads  are 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  is  unsuitable  to  their  eon* 
struction. 

The  roads  still  retain  their  ancient  subdivison  into  three  classes :  the 
consular,  provincial,  and  communal.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  n 
special  board  appointed  by  government,  aided  by  a  council  of  engineers,  and 
fixed  imposts  are  levied  for  their  construction  and  repair.  The  consular  roads 
are  maintained  by  the  levy  of  a  tenth  of  the  pnedial  impost ;  the  provindal 
by  a  variable  tax  upon  the  provinces ;  and  the  communal  by  n  similar  tax  on 
the  municipalities.  The  expenses  of  the  roads  form  a  con^derable  item  in 
the  accounts  of  the  apostolic  Camera,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  bridges^ 
forming  new  roads,  and  maintaining  the  old  ones,  has  generally  in  late  years 
exceeded  the  tax.  The  Papal  government  indeed  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
liberality  with  which  improvements  in  diu  respect  have  beoi  promoted ;  and 
there  are  few  countries  in  which  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  commu- 
nication has  been  more  encouraged,  in  proportion  to  the  limited  means  at  its 
disposal.  The  new  road  over  the  Apennines,  from  Urbino  to  Borgo  San 
SepolcrOk  constructed  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Papal  and  Tuscan*  Govern* 
ments,  would  do  credit  to  any  nation  in  Eun^ ;  and  the  English  system  is 
now  generally  followed. 


§  6.—  Railioads. 

It  18  hoi>ed  that  in  a  few  years  the  principal  towns  of  Southern  Italy  will 
be  brought  into  easy  communication  by  means  of  railroads.      In  1847,  the 
long  pending  question  of  the  lines  from  Rome  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  and 
from  Rome  to  Ancona  and  Bologna,  was  announced  as  definitively  settled. 
The  Company  Altieri  and  Rosetti,  obtained  in  that  year  the  privilege^  of 
that  from  Rome  to  Ceprano  (frontier  of  Naples),  and  the  Conti  and  Altieri 
Company  that  from  Rome  to  Bologna.     The  two  companies  agreed  to  give 
government  two  bonds,  one  for  the  preparatory  works,  the  other    or  the 
security  of  the  works;  the  first  of  92,000  scudi  (19,700/.),  and  the  *^"*^<>t 
1,100,000  scudi  (235AX)t).     It  is  however  scarcely  »«««**ff » thcPrin^ 
the  revolutionary  outbreak  put  a  stop  to  these  arrangements ;  bu  ^  p^^ 

Conti  and  Altieri  have  recently  induced  two  bankers  in  a-?"?^"    of  scu^ 
to  enter   into    the   speculation,   and  to   advance  ^^'^T-, °5"  \^-   to   Roai^ 
(6,406,2502.),  wherewith  to  commence  the  line  from  Bolog 
through  the  Romagna  and  Ancona. 


^, 


6  7.  FosTiMQ.  [Sect.  I. 

The  Post  Houses  in  the  Papal  States  are  distinguished  by  the  ankis 
of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain,  and  the  Director- General 
of  Posts,  'llie  service  is  done  by  contract,  subject  to  the  general  control 
of  Government.  Fixed  charges  are  made  for  posting,  postilions,  &c.  The 
postmasters  mast  be  approved  by  Government,  and  be  furnished  with  a 
licence  registered  in  the  general  post  oflSce  at  Rome.  There  are  no  turn* 
pikes,  and  the  general  arrangements  are  very  nearly  like  those  of  France. 

The  postmasters  are  supplied  with  a  printed  book  of  instructions,  in  which 
all  particulars  of  their  duties  are  noted.    The  most  important  items,  so  far 
4IS  the  convenience  of  tlie  traveller  is  concerned,  are  the  following:  —  Horses 
and  postilions  are  to  be  always  ready  lor  service;  but  the  postmaster  is 
bound  only  to  keep  the  precise  number  of  each  specified  in  his  agreement,  or 
by  the  order  of  the  director-general.     One  open  and  two  covered  carriages  are 
to  be  kept  for  travellers  who  require  them.     Postmasters  are  forbidden  to 
supply  horses  without  a  written  licence  from  the  authorities  of  the  place  of 
departure,  or  a  passport  from  the  secretary  of  state.     Postmasters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  supply  horses  to  travellers,  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  number  re- 
maining to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  post ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  send  horses  for- 
ward to  change  on  the  road,  nor  to  transfer  horses  from  one  station  to  another. 
They  are  bound  to  keep  two  postilions  ready  for  service  night  and  day,  and 
to  have  written  over  the  principal  door  of  the  post-house  the  length  of  the 
post,  price  of  the  course,  and  a  statement  of  the  right  of  a  third  or  fourth 
horse.     The  third  or  fourth  horse  can  only  be  enforced  where  the  tariff 
specially  allows  it.     They  are  bound  to  keep  a  book^  with  pages  numbered 
and  signed  by  the  director-gei^^ral  or  his  deputy,  injwhioh  a  regular  entry  of 
the  daily  journeys  may  be  kept,  and  travellers  may  enter'  any  complaint 
against  postilions.    Horses  returning  after  the  course  is  completed  are  not  to 
be  attached  to  any  carriage.     Travellers  by  post  cannot  relinquish  this  mod^ 
pf  travelling  in  less  than  three  days  from  the  time  of  departure,  nor  change 
their  carriage,  without  permission  from  the  secretary  of  state  or  the  provincial 
authorities.   Travellers  who  order  post-horses,  and  afterwards  alter  their  plan^ 
are  bound  to  pay  half  a  post,  if  they  come  to  their  lodgings  before  they  are 
countermanded.   When  there  are  no  horses,  postmasters  are  bound  to  give 
travellers  a  declaration  in  writing  to  that  effect  (-ja  fede) ;  after  which  they  may 
provide  themselves  with  horses  elsewhere,  but  only  to  carry  them  to  the  next 
post ;  and  if  there  are  no  horses  at  that  post,  then  the  postilions  are  bound 
to  go  on  without  stopping  to  the  third  post,  where  they  may  stop  an  hoar  to 
bait :  this  rule  applies  to  all  the  successive  posts,  until  regular  post-horses 
are  procured.     The  time  allowed  for  the  passage  of  government  messengers 
from  one  post  to  another  is  two  hours ;  for  ordinary  or  extraordinary  estafettes* 
carrying  despatches  on  horseback,  one  hour  and  a  half     Postmasters  and 
postilions  are  forbidden  to  demand  mdre  than  the  price  allowed  by  the  tariff. 

In  1835,  Cardinal'  Gamberini,  then  secretary  of  state,  issued  a  general  no- 
tification modifying  the  regulations  in  force  as  to  carriages,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  form  and  character  of  those  now  in  use.  By  this  document  three  classes 
were  recognized,  and  the  following  regulations  adopted  in  regard  to  each :  — 

1.  For  cabriolets  or  covered  carriages  with  one  seat,  whatever  their  number 
of  wheels,  carrying  a  small  trunk  and  travelling  bag  (or  a  small  imperial  only), 
two  horses,  if  travellers  be  not  more  than  three ;  three  horses,  if  there  are 
four  passengers,  with  power  to  charge  for  four  horses,  which  the  travellers 
may  have  attached  to  the  carriage  pn  paying  for  a  second  postilion. 
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2»  For  ooreied  cwriages,  with  tw9  seats  and  leather  curtains  by  the  side* 
like  the  common  .vetturinov  and  for  reg^ular  «aleches  haviBg  only  one  seat, 
both  descr^tions  carrying  a  trunk,  a  travelling  bag,  and  a  small  portmanteau, 
three  horses,  if  these  be  two  or  three  persons ;  if  four  persons^  then  a  fourth 
horse  is  charged,  which  the  travellers  may  ^have  as  before^  on  paying  a  second 
postillion.  If  these  carriages  contain  6ve  or  six  persons,  they  are  considered 
carriages  of  the  third  class. 

3.  For  Berlines  and  carriages  of  four  seats,  with  an  imperial,  a  trunk, 
travelling  bag,  &c,  four  horses,  if  carrying  two  or  three  persons;  if  four, 
then  a  fifth  horse  is  charged ;  if  five  or  six  persons,  six  horses ;  if  seven,  the 
number  of  horses  is  the  same,  but  seven  are  charged. 

Where  carriages  contain  a  greater  number  than  is  mentioned  above  under 
each  class,  no  greater  number  of  horses  is  required,  but  a  charge  of  four  pauls 
per  post  is  fixed  for  each  person  above  the  number.  A  child  under  seven 
years  is  not  reckoned,  but  two  of  that  age  are  counted  as  one  person. 

When  the  quantity  of  luggage  is  evidently  greater  than  the  usual  weight, 
a  tax  of  three  pauls  per  post  is  allowed  to  l>e  imposed.  Travellers  may  ob- 
tain, on  starting,  a  boOetta  di  tiapgiOf  specifying  in  separate  columns  all  par- 
ticulars relaUng  to  the  number  of  horses,  baggage,  charges,  &c.,  exclusive  of 
postilions  and  ostlers.  In  this  case  one  is  given  to  the  traveller,  the  other  to 
4he  postilion,  who  is  bound  to  ))ass  it  to  the  next,  until  it  is  finally  lodged  in 
the  post-office  of  the  town  at  which  the  journey  ends.  All  oomplaints  may 
4be  noted  on  this  document,  as  well  as  any  expreauon  of  hen  tervito  cm  the 
part  of  the  postilions.  Travellers  should  obtain  this  boOeita  at  the  post  ofliee 
«f  the  first  post  town  ;  it  wiU  protect  them  firom  impositioa,  and  costs  only 
pne  pttul. 

In  case  of  dispute  between  travellers  and  postmaster  or  postilions,  it  is 
provided  by  the  general  order  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary,  that  an  appeal  be 
made  to  the  local  director  (direUore  locale),  who  has  power  to  put  both  post- 
master and  his  men  under  arrest  for  three  days,  or  to  suspend  them  for  ten 
days,  reporting  the  foct  to  the  director-general  in  Rome,  to  whom  it  belongi 
to  take  ulterior  measures.  In  places  where  the  post-bouse  is  an  inn,  tra- 
^vellers  are  sometimes  told  that  there  are  no  horses  in  order  to  induce  them 
•to  stop.  If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  this  statement  is  made  from  in- 
terested motives,  application  should  at  once  be  made  to  the  local  director. 
There  are  few  places-of  any  note  in  which  a  director  is  not  to  be  found :  he 
Is  generally  a  person  of  rank  and  responsibility,  and  we  know  of  no  insunce 
in  whidi  he  has  not  met  the  eomplainta  of  travellers  with  promptitude  and 
«ourtesy.     • 

The  following  is  the  Tariff  for  Ordinanr  Posts,  issued  by  Cardinal  Pacca, 
1816:^ 

Each  horse 5  pauls  per  post. 

Postillion,  each S)  ditto  ditto 

Stable-boy,  for  every  pair     ....  {  ditto  ditto 

Saddle*  horse,  or  courier        ...         .        .  4    ditto  ditto 

Two-wheel  carriage^  furnished  by  postmaster  3   ditto  ditto   • 

A  carriage  with  four  places  inside,  and  four  "I  ^    ditto  ditto 
wheels,  also  furnished  by  postmaster     .    J 

The  postilion's  bwrnammwh  although  fixed  by  «ie  preceding  tariff  at  Sj 
.pauls,  is  generally  51  or  6  pauls,  or  more,  accordmg  to  good  conduct.  A 
aeparate  postilion  is  required  for  each  pair  of  horses.  The  following  wUI, 
therefoce,be  the  expense  of  posting,  giving  ea^^  poetihon  S{  pauls  per  post  :— 
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;  3  hoTMt.                      1:9  horteg.           4  honat  and  8  potttllloiu. 
.     .     •     16  pauls    .     •     •     21  pauls    ,     .     ,     32  pauls, 
«     .     .     20     M         •     •     .     26*2  „        •     .     •     40     „ 

•  •      •      ^4     ff          •      •      •      ^l*A  ff         •      •      •      48       ff 

•  •     •     2q     yy          •     •     •     36*6  ff        «     •     •     06      99 

The  length  of  the  ordinary  Roman  post  is  8  miles,  equal  to  7  miles  712 
yards  English ;  but  travellers  who  are  acquainted  with  Italian  roads  know 
well  that  the  post  varies  considerably  according  to  locality,  and  to  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  country.  The  length  of  the  Roman  mile  is  1,629  English 
yards,  about  one-twelfth  less  than  an  English  mile.  The  length  of  the 
Tuscan  mile  is  1,808  English  yards;  of  the  Neapolitan  mile  2,436  yards; 
of  the  Piedmontese  mile  2,336  yards.  The  Italian  mile  of  60  to  the  degree 
is  2,025*4  English  yards,  llie  Roman  foot  is  1 1  '72  English  inches ;  the 
palm  is  }  of  the  foot,  or  nearly  8J  inches.  The  canne  is  78*43  inches.  The 
mbbio  is  rather  more  than  3  acres  and  3  roods.  The  moggio  is  ]  of  aa 
acre.     The  Roman  pound  is  10'91  ounces  Troy. 

§  8.— VlTTUKXKI. 

Persons  who  do  not  travel  in  their  own  carriage  mu8t»  in  a  great  measure^ 
be  dependent  on  the  vetturino :  indeed  there  are  many  parts  where  it  is  the 
only  available  mode  of  communication.  The  tourist  who  travels  in  his  owa 
carriage  with  vetturino  horses  will  find  that  although  it  may  cost  somewhat 
less  than  the  post,  the  savlnff  scarcely  compensates  for  the  loss  of  time.  A 
duplicate  agreement  should  be  drawn  up  before  starting,  and  attested  by 
some  person  in  authority*  Before  making  the  agreement,  when  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  carriage  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  see  both  carriages  and  horsea 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  are  what  they  ought  to  be>  and  take  such  note 
of  them  as  to  be  able  to  declare  that  any  others  which  may  be  substituted  at 
the  moment  of  starting  are  not  those  agreed  for :  it  is  also  desirable  to  specify 
in  the  agreement  that  the  journey  is  to  be  performed  with  the  particuhur 
carriage  and  horses  already  seen  and  approved.  The  vetturino  generally  un» 
dertakes  to  provide  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  bed ;  but  the  experienced 
traveller  knows  well  that  he  is  worse  off  and  pays  dearer  by  this  arrangement 
than  he  does  when  he  provides  for  himself  at  the  inns.  The  charge  for  one 
person  varies,  but  it  ought  not  to  lie  more  than  two  scudi  a-day :  from 
Bologna  to  Rome,  a  journey  occupying  seven  or  eight  days,  the  charge  for 
one  person  is  from  nine  to  ten  scudi ;  from  Bologna  to  Florence  three  to 
four  scudi ;  and  from  Florence  to  Rome  seven  to  ten  scudi,  varying  from 
five  to  six  days.  When  a  single  traveller  or  a  party  of  friends  engage  a 
vetturino  for  their  own  use,  the  agreement  should  expressly  stipulate  that  no 
other  person  b  to  be  taken  up  on  any  .pretence  whatever ;  otherwise  occasions 
will  soon  be  found  for  forcing  other.persons  into  the  carriage.  Ten  scudi  a 
day  should  cover  all  expenses  of  a  private  vetturino  carriage  and  two  or  three 
horses,  including  the  fee  to  the  driver  and  chevaux  di^renfirt,  when  neces* 
sary.  All  tolls  should  be  made  payable  by  the  vetturino.  It  often  happens 
that  the  vetturino  sells  his  engagements,  in  which  case  a  traveller  may  be 
exposed  to  two  or  three  changes  of  vehicle :  this  should  also  be  specified  in 
the  agreement,  as  well  as  any  particular  stages  into  which  he  may  wuh  to 
diride  the  journey.  The  huonanutno  or  maneia,  i.  e.  fee  to  the  driver,  is 
usually  }  scudo  a-day,  if  **  ben  servito,*'  or  more  if  the  journey  be  a  short 
one :  it  Js  desirable  that  this  be  not  included  in  the  contract,  but  made  con- 
ditional on  good  behaviour.     When  a  vetturino  is  required  to  stop  on  the 
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road  for  the  convenience  of  traveUera,  he  expects  them  to  pay  one  or  two 
scudi  a  night  for  each  horse's  expenses.  The  sum  to  be  paid  in  this  ease 
should  be  stated  in  the  agreement ;  one  scudo  per  horse  nightly  is  enough. 
In  this  respect,  posting  has  an  advantage,  as  it  allows  travellers  to  stop  when 
they  please  and  visit  places  on  the  road,  without  this  additional  cost. 

§  9.»Inii8. 

These  are  given  in  detail  under  the  descriptions  of  the  diflferent  towns ;  in 
the  capitals  and  provincial  cities  they  are  generally  good  throughout  the 
States ;  but  at  ^the  intermediate  post^stations  they  are  often  very  bad,  and 
like  all  the  Italian  inns,  out  of  the  largest  towns,  they  are  dirty  and  infested 
with  vermin,  to  an  extent  of  which  those  who  travel  only  in  winter  can  have 
no  idea.  The  prices  vary  in  different  towns,  and  particularly  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  traveller  makes  bis  appearance ;  the  charges  for 
those  who  travel  in  their  own  carriages  being  notoriously  higher,  frequently 
by  100  per  cent^  than  for  those  who  travel  vetturino.  With  few  exceptions, 
five  per  cent  is  lUlowed  by  the  landlords  to  couriers.  It]may  be  useful  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  travelling  there  is  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  a  good  dinner 
at  one  o'clock,  than  at  a  later  period  of  the  day,  when  it  is  little  else  than  a 
ri^aeimento  of  the  previous  meal.  Those  who  wish  tea  and  cofiee  in  the 
evening  in  preference  to  supper,  should  carry  milk  with  them  from  the  place 
where  they  have  slept  on  the  previous  night,  as  it  is  often  not  to  be  had  in 
the  evening  at  the  inns  on  the  road.  The  tea  to  be  found  on  the  road  is  also 
very  bad.  In  regard  to  prices,  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  3  panls  a 
head  is  a  proper  price  for  dinner,  3  pauls  for  a  bed,  and  2  to  2 j  pauls  for 
breakfast ;  but  the  English  in  general  are  charged  much  higher,  unless  their 
previous  experience  enables  them  to  resist  the  overcharge.  As  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  the  inns  at  the  post-houses  are  generally  built  over  the 
stables,  and  in  some  places  the  same  entrance  serves  for  man  and  beast.  The 
second  floor  of  these  houses  is  preferable  to  the  first.  In  cases  of  this  kind» 
it  would  be  absurd  to  carry  English  habits  and  prejudices  so  far  as  to  expect 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  great  cities :  travellers  never  gain  any 
thing  by  exacting  or  requiring  more  than  the  people  can  supply ;  and  if 
they  have  sufificient  philosophy  to  keep  their  temper,  they  will  generally 
find  that  they  are  treated  with  civility  and  kindness. 
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ROUTE  1. 


MANTUA  TO  FEKRARAr 


Mantua  to  Governolo 
Governolo  to  Sermide 
Sermide  to  Bondeno 
Bondeno  to  Ferrara 


Potti. 

-  1 

-  I 

-  1 

-  1 


3 

The  old  Post-road  from  Mantua  to 
Ferrara  followed  that  to  Padua  as  far 
as  Nogara  ( 1  post),  whence  it  turned 
southward  to  Ostiglia,  crossing  the  Po 
at  Revere. 

The  present  route  follows  the  left 
^ank  of  the  Mincio  to  Governolo,  near 
which  that  river  falls  into  the  Po. 

l^  Governolo.  Leaving  this  place, 
title  road  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Po 
as  far  as  Ostiglia,  whence  it  crosses 
to  Revere.  It  then  follows  the  right 
bank  as  far  as 

1 J  Sermide>  a  post  station.  A  few 
miles  beyondf  the  frontier  of  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  Kingdom  is  passed  at 
Quadrelle  ;  and  a  little  further  on  se- 
parated from  itby  the  Fossa  Pandoina, 
is  SteUaia,  the  Papal  frontier  Custom 
House,  where  passports  and  baggage 
are  examined. 

1 J  Bondeno,  a  small  town  of  7»0CX) 
souls,  formerly  a  fief  of  the  D*£ste 
family,  situated  in  the  low  plains  in- 
tersected by  the  Panaro.  The  road 
hence  to  Ferrara  lies  along  the  bank 
of  the  Cento  Canal,  through  Vigarano 
and  Cassana. 

1}  Fkrraea,  described  in  Route  S. 

ROUTE  2. 

MODKNA  TO  FKRRARA* 


Modena  to  Buonporto 
Buonporto  to  Finale 
Finale  to  Bondeno   - 
Bondeno  to  Ferrara  - 


The  road  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Panaro  for  the  first  three  potts. 
1  Buonporto,     From  this  it   pro- 


oeed^  through  Campo  Santo,  Ck  de* 
Coppi,  and  Passo  di  Ca  Bianca,  to 

2  Finale,  the  Modenese  frontier. 
Here  the  Panaro  is  crossed,  and  the 
Papal  States  are  soon  after  entered  at 
Santa  Bianetif  the  frontier  stauon  and 
Custom  House.  At  Bondeno,  the 
reutefalls  into  the  high  post-road  from 
Mantua. 

14-  Bondeno^ 

l|  Ferrara  (Route  S). 

ROUTE  S. 

PADUA  TO  riRRARA. 

Padua  to  Monaeliee  •> 

Monaelice  to  Rovigo         • 
Rovigo  to  PoleieUa  - 
PoleseUa  to  Ferrara  • 


Posts. 

-    1 

«  2 


Inn$:  M<mtdic$f  La  Posta;  Esr» 
roTAs  Tre  Mori;  Stella  d*Oro;  iLa 
Corona. 

The  road  between  Padua  and  Ro« 
vigo  follows  the  course  of  the  canal, 
and  in  its  interesting  character  con* 
treats  strongly  with  the  dull  and 
wearisome  plains  wluch  extend  south, 
ward  as  iar  as  Bologna.  Before  ar* 
riving  at  Rovigo,  the  Adige  is  crossed 
by  a  pont  voUuU:  and  between  it  and 
Ferrara,  the  Po  is  passed  by  a  similar 
contrivance.  Th»  height  of  the  em^* 
bankments  necessary  to  restrain  the 
course  of  the  Po  will  convince  the 
traveller  how  much  Ferrara  and  its 
plains  are  at  the  mercy  of  that  river. 
The  road  lies  along  the  low  and 
marshy  Polesina;  it  is  bordered  by- 
poplar  trees,  and  is  remarkable  only 
for  its  monotony.  The  Papal  frontier 
station  and  Dogana  are  at  Ponte  Xo- 
ffoscuro,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
called  the  *<  Port  of  the  Po,"  from  the 
considerable  commerce  it  maintains 
with  Lombardy  in  corn  and  wine, 
which  are  brought  here  for  shipment. 
The  Panfilio  Canal  leads  direct  from 
Ponte  Lagoscuro  to  the  Porta  S. 
Benedetto  at  Ferrara,  distant  S  miles. 

[Ferrara,  Forum  AUieni,  of  Ta- 
citus.—  Inns  :  Tre  Mori,  an  old  inn, 
the  most  frequented,  and  the  best. 
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lately  much  improved,  civil  and  not 
unreasonable.  Stella  d'Oro,  situated 
opposite  the  Citadel,  is  recommended 
as  clean  and  as  having  baths.  La  Co- 
rona.] Few  cities  ranking  among^the 
ancient  Italian  capitals  are  so  much 
neglected  by  travellers  as  Ferrara, 
and  yet  few  are  so  much  associated 
with  interesting  recollections.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  but  unhealthy 
plain,  at  a  level  of  only  6^  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  at  a  short  distance  firom 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Po,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  Loxnbardo- 
Venetian  Kingdom.  The  dreary  plain 
of  the  Polesina,  intersected  only  by 
the  idikes  of  the  river,  presents  an  uni- 
form and  unbroken  horizon,  and  ex- 
tends, with  little  variation,  up  to  the 
walls  of  Ferrara. 

The  aspect  of  the  city,  once  the  re- 
sidence of  a  court  whose  name  was 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  still 
retains   many   traces   of   its   ancient 
grandeur.     The  broad,   regular  and 
ample  streets  appear  )\^^  those  of  a 
deserted  capital ;  grass  grows  on  the 
pavements,    the  magnificent  palaces 
are  untenanted  and  filing  into  decay, 
and  the  walls,  seven  miles  in  circuit, 
which  once  contained  nearly  1(X)>000 
souls,  now  enclose  little  more  than  a 
fourth  of  that  number.     The  popular 
lion  is  collected  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  thinly  scattered  over 
the  remaining  portion,  like  a  body  still 
retaining  life,  while  the  extremities 
have  lost  their  vital  power.     Havenna 
itself  is  hardly  more  fallen  than  Fer* 
xara,  although  it  was  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  cittd  bene  avventurosa 
jof  Ariosto,  and  the  ^ron  donna  del  Pb 
pf  Tassoni. 

The  modern  city  is  supposed  to  have 
J>een  founded  in  the  fifth  century,  when 
the  invasion  of  the  Huns  and  the  de- 
struction of  Aquil^ja  drove  the  inha- 
bitants into  the  marshes  for  security. 
Its  walls  were  built  in  the  sixth  cen- 
i(ixy  by  the  Exarchs  of  Kavenna,  and 
it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  in 
Cer,  when  the  Bishopric  of  Vigovenza 
was  ftraosferred  to  it.     But  the  chief 


interest  of  Ferrara  arises  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  house  of  D*£ste,  one 
of  the   few   princely   families   which 
could  boast  of  ancient  distinction  in 
its  lineage,  and  from  which  the  Ducal 
house  of  Brunswick  and  the   Boyal 
Family  of  England  trace  their  direct 
descent    As  far  back  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury we  find  Ferrara  connected  with 
this  tamily  ;  first,  as  supreme  magis- 
trates,  and  afterwards  as  hereditary 
princes  (1240),  holding  generally  of 
the  pope,  though  sometimes  asserting 
their  independence.  It  remained  under 
their  sway  until  the  extinction  of  the 
legitimate  branch  in  1597,  in  the  per- 
son of  Alfonso  II. ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  attached  to  the  church 
by  Clement  VII I. ,   on  the  pretext 
that   Cassar  d*£ste,    the    representee 
tive   of   the   family   by  a  collateral 
line,  was  disqualified  by  illegitimacy. 
During   the    sixteenth    century    the 
Court  of  Ferrara  was  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  in  Europe  for  its  refinement 
and  intelligence;  its  University  was 
famous  throughout  Christendom,  and 
so  many  English  students  were  col- 
lected within  its  walls  as  to  form,  as 
they  did  in  Bologna,  a  distinct  nation 
in  that  learned  body.     But  there  are 
greater  names   associated    with    the 
history    of    Ferrara    at    this    period 
than  those  of  its  princely  sovereigns. 
"  Melancholy  as  the  city  looks  now, 
every  .lover  of  Italian  poetry,"  says 
Forsyth,  **  must  view  with  affection 
the  retreat  of  an  Ariosto,  a  Tasso,  a 
Guarini.    Such  is  the  ascent  of  wealth 
over  genius,  that  one  or  two  princes 
could  create   an  Athens  in  the  midst 
of  this  Boeotia.     The  little  courts  of 
Ferrara  and  Urbino  seemed  to  emu* 
late  those  of  Alexandria  and  Perga- 
mos,    contending    for     pre-eminence 
only  in  literature  and  elegance." 

The  School  of  Ferrara,  founded  and 
patronised  by  the  D*Este  family,  de- 
serves especial  notice  in  connection 
with  this  tribute  to  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  city.  It  is  observed  by 
Lanzi,  that  •*  Ferrara  boasts  of  a  series 
of  excellent  painters,  far  superior  to  its 
fortunes  and  population;    a  circum- 
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stance  which  will  not  excite  surprise 
when  we  consider  the  series  of  poets 
which  it  cherished,  from  Bojardo  and 
Ariosto  down  to  our  own  times,  a  sure 
criterion  of  accomplished  and  refined 
minds  more  than  ordinarily  disposed 
towards  the  fine  arts."     To  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  the  good  taste  of 
the  inhabitants  in  their  patronage  of 
art,  may  be  added  the  favourable  po> 
sition  of  the  city,  in  its  contiguity  to 
Venice,  Parma,  and  Bologna,  and  its 
convenient  distance  from  Florence  and 
Rome ;  so  that  its  students  were  en- 
abled to   select    from    the   difierent 
schools  of  Italy  what  was  most  con- 
genial to  the  tastes  of  each,  and  to 
profit  by   their  several  excellencies. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  influence  of 
this  latter  circumstance,  that  Zanetti 
considered  it  doubtful  whether,  after 
the  five  great  schools,  Ferrara  did  not 
claim  precedence  over  all  others.  The 
first  fact  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  fine  arts  at  Ferrara  is  the  commis- 
sion given  by  Azzo  d'£ste,  in  1242, 
to  the  Venetian  painter   Gelasio  di 
Kiccolo,  a  pupil  of  the   Greek  artist 
Teofanc  of  Constantinople,  for  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Fall  of  Phaeton.     In  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Giotto  passed 
through   Ferrara,   on  his  way  from 
Verona  to  Florence,  he  was  employed 
by  the  Duke  to  paint  some  frescoes  in 
his  palace  and  iu  the  church  of  St. 
Agostino,  which  were  still  extant  in 
the  time  of  Vasari.     After  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  during  which  several 
names  are  mentioned  which  have  sur- 
vived their  works,  Galasso  Galassi  ap- 
peared early  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
his  works  are  chiefly  confined  to  Bo- 
logna, and  none  are  now  found  iu  his 
uative  city.    He  was  followed  by  An- 
tonio da  Ferrara,  known  by  his  works 
at  Urbino  and  Cittil  di  CasteUo,  who 
painted  some  chambers  in  the  palace 
of  Alberto  d'Este  in  1438,  at  the  time 
when  the  General  Council  was  held 
there  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  supplied  him  with  his  subject 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early 
— '^ters  was  Cosiino  Tura  or  CosmI, 


the  pupil  of  GalasBi,  employed  at  the 
court  of  Borgo  d'Este  in  the  time  of 
Stroszi,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
poetry ;  his  minute  and  elaborate 
workmanship  is  admirably  seen  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  choir  books  in  the 
cathedral.  Among  the  painters  of  this 
period  may  be  mentioned  Lorenzo 
Costa,  the  reputed  pupil  of  Francesco 
Francia,  and  Francesco  Cossa,  both 
known  by  their  works  at  Bologna. 
Costa,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
true  father  of  the  school;  for  the  series 
of  painters  from  his  time  may  be 
clearly  traced ;  and  Lanzi  classes  him 
among  the  first  masters  of  Italy.  His 
most  eminent  pupil  was  Ercole 
Grandi,  called  by  Vasari  Ercole  da 
Ferrara,  whose  great  work,  painted 
for  the  Garganelli  chapel,  is  now  pre^ 
served  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Bologna.  Lodovico  Mazzolini, 
called  also  Lodovico  da  Ferrara,  an- 
other pupil  of  Costa,  is  known  by  his 
works  in  various  galleries;  and  Do- 
mcnico  Panetti,  the  master  of  Garo- 
falo,  is  remarkable  for  having  become 
the  pupil  of  his  own  scholar,  and  for 
the  works  he  produced  after  hb  style 
had  been  remodelled  on  the  example 
of  Garofiilo*  The  school  of  Ferrara 
was  at  its  prime  under  the  latter 
painter  and  the  two  Dossi,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Alfonso  d*Este  was  the  patron  of  lite* 
rature  and  art.  This  prince  had  called 
Utian  to  Ferrara  to  adorn  his  palace 
by  his  works ;  and,  among  other  cele- 
brated paintings,  the  **  Cristo  delU 
Moneta,**  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  was 
painted  during  his  stay  at  Ferrara. 
Dosso  Dossi,  and  his  brother  Giobat- 
tista,  born  at  Dosso,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ferrara,  were  among  the  earliest  pn>» 
t^ges  *of  Alfonso  and  his  successor 
Ercole  II. ;  and  their  merit  b  sufiS- 
ciently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  Ariosto 
has  immortalized  them  among  the  best 
painters  of  Italy.  Ortolano  b  another 
punter  of  this  school,  whose  works 
are  often  confounded  with  those  of 
GaroMo;  he  b  known  as  a  successful 
imitator  of  Raphael,  and  some  of  hU 
works  are  yet  seen  io  his  native  city. 
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Benvenuto  Tlsio,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Garofalo,  from  the  pink  which 
he  introduced  into  his  paintings,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Ferrarese  school, 
and  is  justly  called  the  Raphael  of 
Ferrara :  some  of  his  most  celebrated 
works  are  still  found  here.  Hb  pupil, 
Girolamo  de*  Carpi,  recommended  to 
£rc(^e  II.  by  Titian  himself,  and 
whose  oil  paintings  were  of  extreme 
rarity  in  the  time  of  Lanzi,  may  also 
be  studied  at  Ferrara.  While  these 
two  artists  excelled  in  the  graces  of 
the  art,  Baatianino,  or  Bastiano  Filippi, 
was  introducing  the  style  of  Michael 
Angelo,  as  seen  in  the  grand  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  cathedral. 
Another  painter  of  this  school,  Scar- 
sellino,  who  was  called  the  Paul  Ve- 
ronese of  Ferrara,  and  who  studied 
under  that  master,  has  left  some  works 
in  his  native  place ;  he  is,  however, 
better  known  by  those  to  be  found  in 
the  galleries  at  Rome,  where  the  name 
of  his  pupil^  Camillo  Ricci,  a  success- 
ful follower  of  the  Venetian  school, 
also  occurs.  Giuseppe  Maszuoli, 
known  by  the  surname  of  Ba^ruolo, 
and  the  contemporary  of  Bastianino^ 
was  called  the  Titian  of  Ferrara :  we 
shall  hereafter  see  that  he  has  left  be- 
hind  him  several  works  by  which  his 
claim  to  that  title  may  be  appreciated. 
Ferrara  likewise  contains  some  inter- 
esting examples  of  Domenico  Mona, 
and  of  his  able  pupil  Giulio  Cromer, 
or  Croma,  who  wjeis  selected  to  copy 
the  principal  paintings  in  the  city, 
when  the  originals  were  transferred 
to  Rome,  after  Clement  VIII.  had 
seized  upon  Ferrara  and  attached  it 
to  the  church.  After  this  event,  the 
school  rapidly  declined  for  want  of 
patronage  and  judieious  management. 
Some  Bolognese  masters  endeavoured, 
with  little  success,  to  introduce  the 
style  of  the  Caraeci ;  Cftrlo  Bonone, 
the  scholar  of  Bastaniolo,  was  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  follower  of  this 
new  method ;  his  works  in  Sta*  Maria 
in  Vado  are  highly  praised  by  Lansi 
for  their  complete  kno«dedge  of  that 
kind  of  foreshortening,  called  di  aotto 
in  suf  where  figured  are  supposed  to 


be  seen  above  the  eye.  Another 
artist,  worthy  of  mention  as  a  follower 
of  BoncHii,  is  Chenda,  or  Alfonso  Ri- 
varola,  who  was  employed,  at  the  re« 
commendation  of  Guido,  to  Bnish  some 
of  Bonone's  works,  but  was  better 
known  by  his  decorations  for  public 
spectacles  and  tournaments.  It  i» 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  any  of  the 
painters  whose  names  appear  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  school,  for 
Ferrara  never  recovered  the  change  of 
masters ;  and  its  school  gradually  de* 
clined,  until,  at  length,  in  spite  of  the 
establishment  of  an  academy,  it  be- 
came completely  extinct.  Notwith* 
standing,  however,  this  decline  and 
the  loss  of  its  political  influence,  Fer- 
rara  still  retains  many  interesting  ex« 
amples  of  the  school,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  description 
of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  brilliancy  of  its 
court  and  the  celebrity  of  its  school 
of  art,  Ferrara  is  remarkable  for  the 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  tho  Reform- 
ation. The  names  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso  have  almost  eclipsed  the  recol- 
lection of  that  event,  and  of  the 
asylum  given  to  Calvin  and  to  Marot 
by  the  Ducheito  Ren^  the  high- 
minded  daughter  of  Louis  XI  J.,  and 
the  wife  of  Eroole  II.  At  an  early 
period,  Ferrara  afforded  protection  to 
numerous  friends  of  the  reformed  faith 
who  fled  from  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  from  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.  Dr.  M'Crie  ascribes  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  influence  of  the  ac- 
complished princess  just  mentioned, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
reformed  doctrine  previous  to  her  de- 
parture from  France.in  1527,  by  means 
of  some  of  those  learned  persons  who 
frequented  the  court  of  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Navarre.  **  The  first  per- 
sons to  whom  she  extended  her  pro- 
tection and  hospitality  were  her  own 
countrymen,  whom  the  violence  of 
persecution  had  driven  out  of  France* 
Madame  de  Soubise,  the  governess  ^ 
the  duchess,  had  introduced  several 
men  of  letters  into  the  court  of  France 
during  the  late  reiga.     She  now  re- 
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•idtd  at  the  oourt  of  Ferran,  along 
with  her  son,  Jean  de  Partheiwi,  sieur 
de  Soubise,  afterwards  a  prineipal 
leader  of  the  Protettant  party  in 
France ;  her  daughter,  Anoe  de  Par- 
theoai,  distinguished  for  her  elegant 
taste ;  and  the  future  husband  of  this 
young  lady,  Antoine  de  Pons,  Count 
de  Marennes,  who  adhered  to  the  re- 
formed cause  until  the  death  of  his 
wife.  In  the  year  1534,  the  cele- 
brated French  poet,  Clement  Marot, 
fled  from  his  native  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecution  excited  by 
th«  afikir  of  the  pkuardts  and,  after 
residing  for  a  short  time  at  the  oourt 
of  the  Queen  of  Navarre^  in  Beam, 
came  to  Ferrara.  He  was  recom- 
mended  by  Madame  de  Soubise  to 
the  Duchess,  who  made  him  her  se- 
oretary ;  and  his  friend,  Lyon  Jamet, 
finding  it  necessary  soon  after  to  join 
him,  met  with  a  reeeption  equally 
gracious.  About  the  same  time,  the 
celebrated  reformer,  John  Calvin, 
visited  Ferrara,  where  be  spent  some 
months,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Charles  Heppeville.  He  received  the 
most  distinguished  attention  from  the 
duchess,  who  was  confinned  in  the 
Protestant  faith  by  his  instructions^ 
and  ever  after  retained  tha  highest 
respect  for  his  character  and  talents.** 
Among  the  other  learned  personages 
assembled  here  at  this  time  was  Fulvio 
Peregrino  Morata,  who  had  been 
tutor  to  the  two  younger  brothers  of 
the  duke,  and  who  became  still  more 
celebrated  as  the  father  of  Olympia 
Morata,  the  most  enlightened  female 
of  her  age;  who  first  **  acquired 
during  her  residence  in  the  ducal 
palace  that  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
which  supported  her  mind  under  the 
privations  and  hardships  which  she 
afterwards  bad  to  endure.*' 

The  descriptioa  of  Ariosto^  and  the 
testimony  of  numerous  conteinporary 
authorities  proves  that,  under  the  sway 
pf  the  liouse  of  P*£ste,  Ferrara  was 
<xie  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Italy.  Its  trade  began  to  decline  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  although 
it. has  been  inueb  reduced  even  since 


that  period,  the  city  stilJ  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  and  has  a 
manufactory  of  caviare  from  the  roes  of 
sturgeons,  for  which  the  Po  is  famous, 
A  great  deal  of  business  was  formerly 
done  here  in  hemp,  of  which  large 
quantities  found  their  way  into  the 
English  dockyards,  the  Ferrara  growth 
being  considered  the  best  for  cordage^ 
but,lrom  the  heavy  export  duties  and 
other  circumstances,  the  trade  has 
considerably  declined.  The  high  du« 
ties  on  manu&ctured  articles  have 
throwu  the  supply  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  Swiss  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Lombardy,  and  all  the  cir- 
culating capital  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who  are  in  Ferrara  a  very  opu- 
lent body,  and  well  disposed  towards 
the  Government:  their  number,  is 
about  SOOO.  They  inhabit,  as  io'all 
the  other  Papal  cities,  a  distinct 
quarter  of  the  town  called  a  ghetto, 
walled  in;  it  was  formerly  usual  at 
Rome  and  otiier  places  to  lock  them 
in  at  night ;  here,  however,  their  im« 
portance  has  exempted  them  from  the 
rigid  observance  of  that  rule.  At  the 
present  time,  Ferrara  is  the  capital  of 
a  Legation,  comprehending  210,883 
inhabitants,  and  140  square  leagues  of 
territory ;  the  population  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  is  25^586.  In  spite  of  their 
deserted  appearance,  the  effect  of  its 
broad  and  handsome  areets  is  parti- 
cularly imposing;  that  of  San  Bene- 
dettp  is  said  to  be  about  6427  feet, 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length; 
and  its  palaces,  though  many  of  them 
have  neither  doors  nor  windows,  and 
ivy  is  growing  on  their  staircases  luid 
balconies,  have  an  air  of  courtly  gran- 
deur in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
celebrity  of  the  city. 

JM  Catftedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 
was  consecrated  in  1135;  its  gothic 
exterior,  with  few  exceptions,  belongs 
to  that  period,  but  the.  interiiM^  has 
been  altered  and  sppiled  by  modem 
renovations*  The  firont  is  divided  by 
small  towers,. crowned  with  pinnacle^ 
into  three  equal  portions,  each  suiw 
mounted. with  a  gable  containing  a 
wheal  window,  nod  oniai^ented  Fith  a 
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range  of  pointed  lurches.  The  poreh  is 
composed  of  a  semicircular  atch  sup- 
ported by  columns;  the  flanks  baTe 
also  semicircular  arches.  The  bas-re- 
liefs with  which  this  part  is  covered 
are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation ;  they 
represent  the  Last  Judgment^  various 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ*  the  seven 
Mortal  Sins,  witb  numerous  sacred, 
pro&ne,  and  grotesque  emblems.  Over 
the  left  door  is  a  colossal  bust  of  the 
Virgin,  in  Greek  marble,  long  vene- 
rated as  the  miraculous  Madonna  <^ 
Ferrara.  On  the  same  side  is  a  statue 
of  Alberto  d*£st^  in  the  pilgrin»'s  dress 
in  which  he  returned  from  Rome  wiUi 
bulls  and  indulgences,  in  13901  The 
interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Croas, 
has  been  modernised  at  various  times : 
the  semicircular  choir  was  first  added 
in  1499,  by  Rosette,  a  native  architect, 
known  as  one  of  the  earliest  restoiers 
of  Italian  architecture ;  the  portion 
beyond  the  transept  dates  from  1637. 
«nd  the  remainder  from  between  17  IS 
ludd  1 735.  There  are  several  interest 
ing  paintings  to  be  noticed :  the  As- 
sumption, the  St.  Peter  and  St.  -Paul, 
and  the  superb  picture  of  the  Virgin 
throned  with  Saints,  are  by  Gttrofah, 
The  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  con- 
tains some  remarkable  sculptures  of 
angels,  saints,  &c.,  by  Andrta  Ferreri, 
a  sculptor  of  the  last  century  $  the 
altar«piece  is  by  ParoHrUt  a  native 
punter  (1733),  whom  Lanzi  describes 
as  "  Tultimo  nel  cui  sepolcro.si  sia  in- 
ciso  elogio  di  buon  pittore ;  con  lui  fu 
tepolta  per  alloraJa  gloria  della  pittura 
ferrarese.'*  In  the  choir  is  the  Last 
Judgment  by  Saatianinot  (Bastiano 
Filippi),  one  of  the  GuvOurite  pupils  and 
the  best  copyist  of  Midiael  Angelo. 
Luvei  says  that  it  occupied  three  yeans 
in  paintingi  and  describes  it  as  *<  so 
near  to  that  of  Michad  Angelo  in  the 
iSistine  Chapel,  that  Uie*  whole  floren- 
tine  school-  has  nothing  to-  compare 
•with  it.  It.ischaracterisedf**  he  sayfl» 
.^<by  grandeur  of  design,  a  great  variety 
of  figures,  a  good  d^ispositibn  of  th« 
groups,  and  by  the  pleasing  repose 
srhich  it  presents  te^  th»  eye  of  the 
apeotatOF.  Xtatema  impossible  that  in 


a  subject  already  occupied  by  Buonar* 
roti,  Filippo  should  have  had  the 
power  of  showing  himself  so  original 
and  so  grand.  We  see,  that  like  all 
true  imitators,  he  copied  not  the  fi- 
gures, but  the  spirit  and  the  genius 
of  his  example.**  Like  Dante  and. 
Michael  Angelo*  Bastianino  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  put  his 
Mends  among  the  elect,  and  his  ene- 
ndes  among  the  damned ;  and  the  pic- 
ture consequently  contains  numerous 
portraits  of  both.  Among  these,  are 
pointed  out  the  young  woman  who 
refused  his  hand,  placed  by  the  artist 
among  the  latter;  while  the  one  whom 
he  married  is  classed  among  the  blessed* 
and  is.  seen  maliciously  gazing  at  her 
early  rivaL  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  recent  attempts  to  restore  this  fine 
work  by  retouching  have  injured  the 
effect  of  the  original  coloiuring.  The 
fifth  eh^el  contains  another  painting 
by  tbifi  master,  the.  St.  Catherine^ 
called  by  Lansi  *<  la  gcan  tavola  di  S. 
Cateripa.'*  The  Annunciation,  and 
the  St.  George  are  by  Conmo  Tura,  w 
Co9m^  the  painter  of  the  twenty-three 
choir  bopksb  presented  by  the  Bishop 
Bartolommeo  di  Rovere,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  has  beeyi  so  highly  prized 
as  to  be  preferred  by  numy  to  the 
famous  miniatures  €3i  Siena.  On  an 
adjoini^  altar  are  five  bronze  statues 
representmg  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
the  Virgin, .  St.  John  and  St.  Geoxge, 
by  BindeUi  and  Maresectti,  much  ad* 
nUred  by  DonateUo,  who  estimated 
their  value  at  1641  golden  ducats. 
The.  cathedral  contains  also  two  sepul- 
chral fitones,  which  wiU  interest  the 
stranger;  the  first  is  thatof  Urban  XIL, 
who  died  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the  re- 
verses of  the- second  crusade,  previous 
to  the  loss  of  Jerusalemi  and  the  se- 
cond that  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Giialdi, 
the  celebrated  mythologist.  The  mo- 
nument pf  Qiraldi  has  been  removed 
to  the  Campo  Santo;  the  inscription 
OB  ^e  tablet,,  dated  155Q,  and  written 
by  himself,  records  the  poverty  which 
oxcited  the  compassioa.  oif  Montaigne, 
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but,  in  spite  of  his  complaints,  it  ap- 
pears from  Tirabosehi,  tliat  he  was  as* 
listed  by  the  Duchess  Ren^e,  and  that 
he  left  at  his  death  a  sum  of  10,000 
crowns. 

The  Church  of  S,  JFVaiieetoo,  founded 
by  the  Duke  Ercole  I.,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Ferranu  Among 
its  pictures  are  the  following  by  Garo' 
falo :  thfi  Betrayal  of  the  Saviour,  un- 
fortunately much  injured ;  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  St  John  and  St  Je* 
rome,  a  charming  picture ;  a  beautiful 
Holy  Family ;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
one  of  his  best  works ;  and  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  one  of  the  most 
touching  representations  of  the  subject, 
comp<ised,  says  Lansi,  with  the  aid  of 
clay  figures,  and  with  the  landscape, 
the  drapery,  and  the  other  acceteories, 
taken  from  the  life.  The  Flight  out 
of  Egypt  is  by  Sean^ino;  there  are 
three  fine  works  by  Motut,  the  Depo- 
sition, the  Resurrection,  and  the  As- 
cension ;  and  a  Holy  Family,  a  very 
interesting  work,  by  Ortolano,  The 
church  contains  also  the  monument 
of  the  Marchese  di  Villa  of  Ferrara, 
celebrated  for  his  defence  of  Candia 
against  the  Turks,  in  1676;  several 
tombs  of  the  d'Este  princes,  and  that 
of  Giambattista  Pigna,  the  historian  of 
the  &mily,  and  the  secretary  of  Duke 
Alfonso.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
curiosity  of  the  church  is  the  famous 
echo,  reverberating  sixteen  times,  from 
every  part  of  the  edifice. 

*'  The  nave  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  present  a  series  of  cupolas, 
as  the  side  aisles  actually  do  on  a 
smaller  scale;  but  in  its  present  state^ 
at  the  point  where  the  square  is  re- 
duced to. a  circle,  a  flat  ceiling  is  in- 
troduced instead  of  a  cupola.  Standing 
under  any  one  of  these,  the  slightest 
footstep  is  repeated  a  great  many  times, 
but  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to 
count  the  reverberations.  I  counted 
sixteen ;  but  the  effect  is  a  continued 
clatter,  rather  than  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinct sounds.**-—  Wood$. 

The  Church  ef  Sia,  Maria  dd  Vado, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  is  cele- 
brated for  a  miraele  resembling  that 


of  Bolsena,  whose  fkme  the  genius  of 
Raphael  has  made  immortal.  The 
church  tradition  relates,  that  the  faith 
of  the  prior  having  failed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  consecration  on  Easter  Sunday 
1 1 71>  the  host  poured  forth  blood,  and 
converted  him  from  his  disbelief.  This 
church  is  also  celebrated  for  its  mag< 
nificent  paintings  by  Carlo  Bomme,  the 
greatness  of  whose  talent  can  only,  in 
L4insi*s  opinion,  be  appreciated  here. 
He  relates  that  Guereino,  when  he 
removed  from  Cento  to  Ferrara,  spent 
hours  in  studying  these  works.  Among 
them  are  the  Marriage  of  Cana ;  the 
visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth ;  the 
Crowning  of  the  Virgin ;  the  Paradise ; 
the  Miracle  of  the  Host ;  the  Sposalisio^ 
left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  com- 
pleted at  the  suggestion  of  Guido  by 
Chendaf  the  Ascension,  copied  from 
Garofalo»  and  the  half  figures  on  the 
pillars,  one  of  which  represents,  under 
the  form  of  St.  Guarini,  the  portrait  of 
the  author  of  «  II  Pastor  Fido."  The 
splendid  painting  of  St  John  in  Patmoe 
contemplating  the  harlot  of  Babylon 
is  by  Voito  Doeei  f  the  head  of  St^ 
John  was  considered  by  Lanzi  a  **  pro- 
digy of  expression,"  but  the  picture 
has  been  disfigured  by  the  green  dra- 
pery added  by  some  Bologoese  artist 
to  satisfy  the  fostidious  scruples  of  the 
clergy.  The  Tribute  Money,  a  grace- 
ful work  in  the  Varano  Chapel,  is  by 
Paima  Veeehio*  Opposite,  is  the  paint- 
ing of  Justice  and  Power,  containing 
the  celebrated  Latin  enigma  of  Ales- 
sandro  Guarini,  which  has  not  yet 
been  explained.  The  Visitation  is  by 
PametHj  the  master  of  GarofiUo;  the 
Miracle  of  St  Antony  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Garofiilo*s  pupil,  Carpi  ;  and 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Vitiore 
Carpaecio,  the  Venetian  painter.  In 
the  sacristy  are  the  Annunciation  by 
Paneiiif  and  a  Flight  out  of  Egypt» 
another  work  of  the  Venetian'  School* 
Sta.  Maria  del  Vado  contains  the 
tombs  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
artists  of  Ferrara,  and  of  Titus  Ves* 
pasian  Stroszi,  and  his  celebrated  son, 
Ercole,  elasMd  by  Ariosto  among  the 
first  poets.     The  painters  whose  ashes 
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repose  here  are  Ortolano,  Garo&lo, 
Bonone,  Bastlanino,  and  Dielai.  The 
elder  Strozzi  is  ktiown  also  as  the 
President  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Twelve,  but  he  acquired  a  less  envi- 
able notoriety  as  a  minister  than  as  a 
poet,  for  it  is  recorded  by  Muratori 
that  in  his  official  capacity  he  was 
hated,  «*  pii  del  diavolo." 

J%e  Church  and  Monastery  of  San 
Benedetto,  classed  among  the  finest 
buildings  of  Ferrara,  have  su^red 
more  vicissitudes  than  perhaps  any 
other  edifice  in  the  city.  The  monas- 
tery  was  occupied  as  barracks  by 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  French  troops, 
and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
military  hospital ;  the  church,  during 
the  political  troubles  of  Italy,  was  shut 
up,  and  was  only  re-opened  for  divine 
service  in  1812.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  trans- 
ferred to  the  public  library  by  the 
French  in  1 801 ;  and  for  the  fine  paint- 
ings of  the  School  of  Ferrara  which  it 
still  retains. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  St  John  and 
other  Saints,  by  Dosso  Dosei ;  the 
Hartyrdom  of  St  Catherine,  by  Scar- 
MeUinOj  one  of  his  finest  works ;  and  a 
Circumcision,  by  Luea  Longhi,  of  Ra- 
venna.  The  four  Doctors  of  the  church, 
by  Giueeppe  Cremonen  (  G.  Caletti),  are 
much  praised  by  Lanxi,  who  applies 
the  epithet  **  maraviglioso**  to  his  grand 
and  expressive  figure  of  St.  Mark,  and 
extols  the  execution  of  the  books,  whose 
truth  and  nature  gained  for  the  artist 
the  title  of  the  •«  Painter  of  Books.** 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  vestibule  of  the 
refectory,  is  the  celebrated  painting  of 
Paradise,  with  the  choir  of  angels,  by 
Dosto  Do8$i.  Ariosto  was  so  ena- 
moured of  this  work,  that  he  requested 
Dosn  to  introduce  his  portrait,  being 
desirous,  he  said,  of  securing  a  place 
in  that  paradise,  since  he  was  not  very 
sure  of  reaching  the  other.  The  poet 
was  accordingly  introduced,  and  his 
portrait  is  seen  between  the  figures  of 
St  Sebastian  and  St.  Catherine.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  bust 
which  surmounted  the  tomb  of  Ariosto  | 


was  struck  by  ligbtmng,  and  a  rrown 
of  iron  laurels  which  surrounded  it 
was  melted  away ;  an  incident  which 
Lord  Byron  has  happily  embodied  in 
his  well-known  stanza :  — 

"  The  UchtDiof  rent  fipom  Ario«to'i  buct 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel'*  mimicM  leavcf  ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust. 
For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Gkiry 

wearcf 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 
And  the  false  semblance  but  dlsgraeed  his 

brow; 
Yet  still,  iffondlT  Superstition  grieves. 
Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 
Whate'er  it  strikes;— yon  head  is  doubly  sa« 
cred  now." 

TTkB  Church  of  S.  Paeio,  the  last 
public  building  in  Ferrara  which  con- 
tained a  work  by  the  rare  master 
Ereole  Grandiy  is  remarkable  ibr  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  SearsdUmo,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  A  Nati- 
vity,  and  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  nde 
chapels,  are  by  the  same  master.  The 
choir  was  painted  by  SearteUino  and 
Bonone,  The  Resurrection  is  by  Ba§m 
iinino.  Two  painters  of  this  sefaool 
are  buried  here,  Giambattista  Dossi, 
and  Bastaruolo,  who  perished  while 
bathing  in  the  Po.  Another  tomb  in 
this  church  records  the  name  of  An* 
tonio  Montecatino^  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Duke  Alfonso,  better 
known  as  a  professor  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy.  His  bust,  which  ia  much 
admired,  is  by  Aleseandro  VieenHnL 

The  CftvreA  of  San  Domeuico  is  re* 
markable  for  the  statues  on  its  fii9ade 
by  Andrea  Ferrerif  And  for  some  in* 
teresting  works  of  Garofiilo  and  Carlo 
Bonone.  The  dead  man  raised  by  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  Mar* 
tyrdom  of  S.  Pietro  di  Rosini  are  by 
Garofdo;  the  &  Domenieo  and  8. 
Thomas  Aquinas  are  by  Carh  Bonone, 
The  adjoining  convent  was  once  fa- 
mous for  its  Library,  bequeathed  to 
it  by  the  celebrated  Celio  Cflcagnini, 
**  a  poet,  scholar,  antiquarian,  moralist, 
professor,  ambassador,  wit,  and  astro- 
nomer ;  one  of  the  first  who  main- 
tained theearth*8  movement  round  the 
sun;  whose  praises  have  been  sung 
by  Ariosto^  his  fellow  traveller  in 
Hungary,  in  the  suite  of  Cardiu^* 
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Ippolito  d'Esta.  The  numbmr  of 
▼olumes  amounted  to  3,584,  but  moit 
of  them  are  now  duperaed.  Calcag« 
nini  alto  bequeathed  fifty  golden  crowns 
for  the  repairs  of  the  library,  and  to 
furnish  the  chairs,  benches,  and  desks 
then  in  use.*'-— Fato^.  Over  the  door 
of  the  library,  is  the  bust  and  dilapi- 
dated tomb  of  tfau  eminent  philo- 
sopher; the  inscription  is  a  remarkable 
lestimony  to  the  insufficiency  of  hu- 
man learning :  —  Ex  diutumo  gtwUo 
in  primi$  hoc  didieit :  mortcdia  omnia 
eontemnere  et  ignoramUam  nuim  ntm  ig^ 
norare,  Ariosto^  in  the  Orlando,  re- 
cords bis  astronomioal  discoreriea  in  a 
beautiful  passage  s  — 

"  II  dotto  Celio  Calcagnin  lontana 
Fari  la  gloria,  •  *1  M  nome  dl  quella 
Nel  re^o  di  Monese,  in  qusl  dl  Juba, 
In  India  e  Spagaa  luur  con  chiara  tuba.'* 

Or.  Fur.  xlil.  90, 5. 

The  Church  of  S.  Andrea  is  cele- 
brated for  its  pictures:  the  Virgin 
Throned,  with  saints,  by  Gar^mhf  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  beea  exe« 
cuted  with  the  assbtanoe  of  Raphael ; 
the  Guardian  Angel  is  by  Cwlo  £o» 
noHCf  the  Resurrection  is  attributed 
by  some  to  lUian,  by  others  to  GarO' 
falo;  the  St.  Andrew  is  by  Famitii 
and  there  is  a  fineatatue  of  St.  Nicho- 
las of  Toientino^  by  ^fonto  Lombardo» 
In  the  refectory  is  a  grand  allegorical 
pictuve  by  Garofatot  repnesentiog  the 
victory  of  the  New  Testament  over 
the  Old,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
Xiaw  b^ig  contrasted  with  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law. 

The  Church  of  the  Theatinee  (de* 
TeaHni)  contains  a  large  painting  of 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 
Guercinoi  and  a  Resurrection,  and  a 
S.  Gaetano  by  Chenda, 

The  Church  of  the  Capuchin  Convent 
bas  some  fine  paintings:  the  Virgin 
Throned,  with  saints ;  a  similar  sub- 
ject, with  Capuchin  nuns,  both  by 
SoareeUino  s  S.  Christopher  and  S. 
Antonio  Abate,  S.  Pomenico,  and 
43.  Francis,  in  the  sacristy,  by  Bonone, 
The  small  statue  of  the  Conception  is 
by  Ferreri* 

The  Church  qf  S,  Giorgio  is  cele- 


bnrted  w  the  scene  of  the  Goieral 
Council  held  at  Ferrara  by  P(^e  £u- 
genius  IV.,  in  1438,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  union  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  and  at  which  the 
Emperor  John  Paleologus  was  present* 
Even  at  that  period  the  atmosphere  of 
Ferrara  was  tainted  by  malaria,  for  it 
\n  recorded  that  the  council  was  re- 
moved to  Florence,  in  consequence  of 
the  unhealthy  climate  of  this  city. 

The  Church  of  the  Campo  Santo^  whose 
fine  architecture  is  attributed  to  Sanso* 
vino,  is  decorated  internally  with  the 
finest  sculptures  of  that  celebrated  ar* 
tlst.  The  twelve  chapels  are  reraarkr 
able  for  as  many  paintings  of  the  My- 
steries by  Niccolb  RoeeeUi,  classed, 
doubtfully, among  the  Ferrarese  school 
by  Lanxi,  who  mentions  these  works 
as  imitations  of  the  style  of  Garofiftlo^ 
Bagnacavallo,  and  others.  Tlie  Na* 
tivity  is  by  JHeUd;  S.  Bruno  praying, 
and  the  Marriage  of  Cana  are  by  Carh 
Bonone  g  the  S.  Christopher,  by  Baetia^ 
nino^  is  mentioned  with  the  highest 
praise  by  Lansi :  <*  Ove  rappresento 
ignudi,  como  nel  gran  S.  Cristofano 
della  Certosa,  si  attenne  a  Michelaur 
giolo;*'  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross  are  by  Baetaruohj  the  S.  Bruno 
is  by  ScarekUnoi  the  Last  Supper,  by 
CignaroUi  and  the  Beheading  of  John 
the  Baptist,  by  ParolinL  The  Campo 
Santo  was  formerly  the  Certosa  Con* 
▼ent,  which  was  said  to  occupy  the 
same  space  as  the  city  of  Mlrandola. 
The  cloisters  are  now  covered  with 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  .and  sepulchral 
monuments.  Among  the  tombs  are 
those  of  Borso  d*£ste,  first  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  the  founder  of  the  convent; 
the  Duke  Venanziano  Varano  and  bis 
wife,  by  Rinaldini;  Lilio  Giraldijtbe 
mythologist,  removed  from  the  cathe- 
dral; the  wife  of  Count  Leopoldo 
Cioognara,  in  alabaster;  the  Abate 
Bernardino,  Barbulejo,  or  Barbojo, 
said  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of 
Ariosto;  &c. 

7%e  Church  of  Geeu  has  a  picture  of 
the  three  Japanese  Martyrs,  by  Paro* 
Uni ;  and  a  ceilizsg  painted  by  Die&cu 
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In  the  choir  is  the  mausoleum  of  th« 
Ducbess  Barbara  of  Austria,  wife  <^ 
Alfonso  II.,  so  well  known  by  th« 
eloquent  eulogies  of  Tasso. 

2%e  Church  of  the  Convent  of  Corpm 
Domini  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
D*Este  family ;  and  that  of  Lucresia 
JBorgia  is  said  to  be  among  them,  but 
there  is  no  inscsiptiop  or  authority  iox 
the  statement. 

7%«  Ca9tk,  formerly  the  Ducal  Pa- 
lace, now  the  residence  of  the  Car- 
dinal Legate  surrounded  by  its  ample 
moat,  and  furnished  with  towers  and 
bridges,  carries  the  imagination  back 
to  the  fortunes  of  Ferrara  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  stands,  says  Forsyth, 
**  moated  and  flaqked  with  towers,  in 
tiie  heart  of  jtbe  subjugated  towji,  like 
a  tyrant  intrenched  among  slaves,  and 
recalls  to  a  stranger  that  gloomy  period 
described  by  Dante :  -«- 

'*  CJie  le  t«rre  d'ltaUa  tutte  pieM 

Son  di  tiranni ;  ed  un  Marcd  diventa 
Ogni  vl]lan  che  parteggiando  viene.'* 

Purg.  vi.  IJM. 

It  is  a  hugey  squaxv -building,  de- 
fended at  the  angles  by  four  large 
towers;  it  retains  few  traces  of  the 
ducal  fitmily,  and  wears  an  air  of  me- 
lancholy, in  aocerdonce  with  the  de- 
serted aspect  of  the  city.  Its  apart- 
ments were  formerly  decorated  by  the 
first  masters  of  the  FeTrarese  school, 
but  they  have  entirely  disappeared, 
excepting  on  the  ceilings  of  the  ante- 
chamber and  the  saloon  of  Aurora, 
which  hare  preserved  their  paintings 
by  DoBio  Dotti*  In  the  dungeons  of 
this  «astk,  Parisina  and  her  guilty 
lover  suffered  execution.  The  outlines 
of  that  dreadful  tragedy  have  been 
made  fiimiliar  to  the  £ng^isb  reader 
by  the  beautiful  poem  of  Lord-  Byron, 
to  whom  the  subject  was  suggested 
by  a  passive  in  GiUbon.  A  more 
complete  account,  however,  is  £Mind 
in  the  learned  Dr.  Frizsi*s  History  of 
-Ferrara,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract,  descriptive  of  the  closing 
catastrophe :  -^'<  It  wae^  then,  in  the 
prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in 
those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen 


at  this  day  beneath  the  dianbcr  called 
the  Aurora,  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  Lion*s 
tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Gio* 
veeca,  that,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
May,  were  beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and 
afterwards  Parisina.  Zoeae,  he  that 
accused  her,  co«ducted  the  latter  under 
his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishment. 
She,  all  along,  fimcied  that  she  was  to 
be  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked  at 
every  step»  whether  she  was  yet  oome 
to  the  spot?  I%e  was  told  that  her 
punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired 
what  was  become  of  Ugc^  and  received 
for  answer,  that  he  was  already  dead ; 
at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she 
exclaimed,  *Now,  Ihen,  I  wish  not 
myself  to  live;  *  and,  being  come  to 
the  block,  she  stripped  herself  with 
her  own  hands  of  aU  her  omamenti^ 
and,  wrapping  a  doth  round  her  head, 
submitted  to  the  fiital  stroke,  which 
terminated  the  cruel  scene.  The  same 
was  done  with  Raogoni,  who,  together 
with  the  others,  according  to  two  c»» 
lendarsin  the  library  of  St.  Francesco, 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that 
eooTent." 

OaSkry  of  FiHmreg,  This  gallery, 
formerly  in  the  Pidano  del  Magis- 
tralo,  has  recently  been  transferred  to 
the  '*  Pinaeotheca"  in  one  of  the  moet 
beautiful  palaces  of  Ferrara,  which 
has  been  purchased  to  receive  it.  It 
eontains  many  excellent  works  by  the 
leading  punters  of  the  school  of  Fer- 
rara. Among  them  are  the  following ; 
"^Gurofaio,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
the  Resurrection,  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Twelve  Apostles; 
Do980  JDotnt  Noah's  Ark ;  Bastianino, 
the  NativUy,  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Assumption;  Cotmi  {Coiimo  Turd)^ 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Maurelius;  Orto^ 
hmo,  the  Nativity ;  Guerdno^  S.  Bruno; 
Ayoatino  Caracei,  the  Fall  of  Manna. 

JPakuzo  del  MapiHrato,  In  a  hall  of 
this  palace  the  Arioeteen  Academy, 
Aeeademia  degii  ArioeUi,  holds  its  sit* 
tings ;  it  was  founded  on  the  Aeeademia 
degtt  iHtrepidi,  oa»  of  the  first  poetical 
societies  of  Italy,  but  it«has  now  become 
uiore  gwierally  useful  as  a  literary  and 
snentifip  institution.     Kear  this  hall 
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some  nnall  rooms  are  shown  which 
were  occupied  by  Calvin,  when  he 
found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  the 
Duchess  Ren^  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Charles  Heppeville.  It  is  im- 
possible to  visit  them  without  imagin- 
ing the  meetings  at  which  the  stem 
reformer  secretly  expounded  his  doc- 
trines to  the  small  band  of  disciples 
whom  the  &vour  of  his  patroness  had 
collected  together.  Among  these  were 
Anne  de  Parthenai,  Olympia  Morata, 
Marot,  Francesco  Porto  Centese,  and 
numerous  other  Protestants  whom 
persecution  had  driven  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  who  assembled  in  these 
apartments  to  derive  instruction  from 
the  great  teacher  of  Geneva. 

The  Studio  PuNdieo  ei^joys  some  ce- 
lebrity as  a  school  of  medicine  and  ju- 
risprudence. It  contains  a  rich  cabi- 
net of  medals,  and  a  collection  of 
Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions  and 
antiquities;  among  which  is  the  colos- 
sal sarcophagus  of  Aurelia  Eutychia, 
wife  of  P.  Pubius.  But  its  chief  in- 
terest is  the  JPmbUc  Library ,  containing 
80,000  volumes  and  900  MSS.,  among 
which  are  the  Greek  Palimpsests  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Chrysostom, 
&c.  The  most  remarkable,  however, 
and  the  most  valuable  of  all  its  trea- 
sures,  are  the  manuscripts  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso.  The  former  are  preserved 
in  an  apartment  where  the  poet*s  arm- 
chair of  walnut-wood,  the  beautifully 
executed  medal  bearing  bis  profile, 
which  was  found  in  his  tomb,  and  his 
bronze  inkstand  surmounted  by  a 
Cupid  enjoining  silence,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  designed  himself,  are  de- 
posited. These  manuscripts  comprise 
a  copy  of  some  cantos  of  the  Orlando 
JFuriosot  covered  with  corrections,  and 
remarkable  also  for  the  following  me- 
morandum which  Alfieri  begged  per- 
mission to  inscribe,  *'  Vittorio  Alfieri 
vide  e  venero  18  Giugno,  1783 ;  *'  one 
of  the  Satires ;  the  Comedy  of  La  Sco- 
lastica;  and  some  highly  interesting 
letters,  among  which  is  one  from 
Titian  to  Ariosto.  The  manuscript 
of  the  Gerusalemnu  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  records  in  Ferrara;  it  was 


corrected  by  Tasso  during  his  captivity, 
and  has  the  words  Laus  Deo  at  the 
end.  Like  the  Orlando,  this  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  corrections  and  can- 
celled passages,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely curious,  and  worthy  of  being 
published.  Uliere  are  likewise  nine 
letters  of  Tasso,  written  while  con- 
fined in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna ;  and 
a  small  collection  of  Bitne.  Another 
manuscript,  which  seems  to  lose  its 
interest  by  the  side  of  the  two  great 
Epie  poets,  is  that  of  the  Pastor  Fido 
of  Guarini.  Another  valuable  trea* 
sure^  but  of  a  different  character,  is 
the  series  of  Chair  Book$y  formerly  be» 
longing  to  the  Certosa ;  they  are  filled 
with  beautiful  miniatures,  and  occupy 
eighteen  volumes.  There  is  also  a 
Bibkf  in  one  large  volume,  illustrated 
with  miniatures  of  the  same  kind,  and 
apparently  by  the  same  hand. 

Of  the  printed  books  in  the  library, 
we  may  mention  fifty-two  early  edi- 
tions of  Ariosto,  a  fine  collection  of 
cinquecento  editions,  and  a  very  per- 
fect series  of  books  printed  at  Ferrara, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
which  the  printing  press  was  esta« 
blished.  Signor  Antonelli,  one  of  the 
curators  of  this  library,  in  his  work  on 
the  Ferrarese  printers  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  states  that  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century 
upwards  of  100  editions  were  issued 
from  the  press  of  nine  printers  in  Fer* 
rare.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these 
printers  was  Giambattista  Guarini, 
from  whom  Aldus,  before  settling  at 
Venice,  received  instructions  in  print- 
ing Greek.  The  medical  traveller  will 
observe  here  with  great  curiosity  the 
celebrated  and  exceedingly  rare  work 
of  Giambattista  Canani,  **  Musculo- 
rum humani  corporis  picturata  dis- 
sectio,"  without  date,  but  evidently 
referrible  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  library 
is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Por» 
traits  of  Ferrarese  Authors,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  Cioognara  and 
Monti.  In  another,  are  eighteen  Por* 
traits  of  Ferrarese  Cardinals^  the  most 
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interesting  of  which,  firom  his  eonnec- 
tion  with  Ariosto,  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d*Este,  in  .whose  service  the 
great  poet  had  spent  so  many  painful 
and  unprofitable  years ; 

**  Aggiungi  che  dal  giogo 
Del  Cardinal  da  Ette  <^presao  ftai." 

In  a  third  rooni»  called  the  Sala 
d*Ariosto»  is  his  Tomb,  brought  here 
by  the  French  from  the  church  of  S. 
Benedetto,  June  6. 1801,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  poet*s  death.  The  inauso> 
leum  and  decorations  are  in  the  worst 
style  of  French  taste.  The  inscrip- 
tions, recording  the  merits  of  Ariosto 
as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  poet,  were 
written  by  Guarini.  The  library  is 
open  to  the  public  from  eight  to  twelve, 
and  from  three  to  four.  The  modem 
additions  to  its  collections  are  so 
cramped  by  want  of  funds,  that  it  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
times;  but  it  has  received  several 
valuable  accessions  from  the  munifi- 
cence of  its  citizens. 

The  Casa  d*Ariosio  is  marked  by 
an  inscription  composed  by  the  great 
poet  himself: »-  ' 

**  Parva  sed  apta  mihi,  sed  iiiiUi  obnoxfa,  sed 
non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  ere  domiu.** 

Above  it,  is  the  following,  placed  there 
by  his  favourite  son  and  biographer, 
Virgilio :  — 


"  Sic  domus  hsec  Ariosta 
Fropltios  habeat  deos,  olim  ut  Findarica. 


»» 


Ariosto  is  said  to  have  inhabited  this 
house  during  the  latter  years  of  bis  life, 
and  when  some  visitor  expressed  sur- 
prise that  one  who  had  described  so 
many  palaces  had  not  a  finer  house  for 
himself,  he  replied  that  the  palaces  he 
built  in  verse  cost  him  nothing.  After, 
bis  death,  nearly  all  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  the  house,  described 
with  so  much  interest  by  Ariosto  him- 
self, were  destroyed  by  its  subsequent 
proprietors.  In  1811,  Count  Girolamo 
Clcognara,  when  Podesti^  induced  the 
town  council  to  purchase  it,  as  one 
of  those  national  monuments  which 
ought  to  be  bevond  the  caprice  of  in- 


dividuals. The  chamber  of  the  poet 
was  then  deaned  and  careAilly  re- 
stored, and  the  circumstance  was  re- 
corded in  the  following  inscription 
placed  nnder  his  bust :  Lodovico  Ariotio 
in  queita  camera  weriue  e  qmata  cam  da 
hd  abitaia  edified,  Ut  quale  CCLXXX 
amn  dopo  la  merU  del  ditino  jfoeiajk 
dal  eonte  Girolamo  Cieognara  Podettd 
CO*  danari  del  eomnme  eompra  e  rietau" 
rata,  perM  aBa  veneraxume  ddk  genti 
dttrag$e» 

The  Caaa  degU  Ariotit,  in  which  the 
poet  was  educated,  b  still  preserved^ 
and  is  situated  near  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  di  Bocche.     He  lived  tliere  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing    his   legal 
studies  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  paternal  uncles ;  but  he  soon  gave 
up  law  for  the  more  congenial  study 
of  poetry  and  romance.    It  was  in  one 
I  of  the  chambers  of  this  residence  that 
Ariosto,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
performed  the  Fable  of  Thisbe^  and 
other  comic  pieces  of  his  own  com- 
positions. The  apartment  isstill  sfaowoy 
and  is  well  adapted  for  such  represen* 
tations.     On  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
the  poet  removed  from  this  house  to 
the  one  already  described. 

The  data  Gtua-ini,  still  inhabited 
by  the  Marquises  of  that  name,  recalls 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Pastor 
Fido,  whose  bust  decorates  the  hall. 
On  the  comer  of  the  house  is  this 
inscription :  HerenHt  ei  Muaarwn  com-' 
merciofavete  Unguis  et  animis. 

The  Piazza  Grande,  now  the  Piazza 
d Ariosto,  formerly  contained  a'  statue 
of  Pope  Alexander  VII. ;  but  this  was 
removed  by  the  republicans  of  1786  to 
make  room  for  one  of  Napoleon,  whose 
name  the  Piazza  bore  until  the  peace 
of  1814,  when  both  the  statue  and  the 
title  gave  way  to  those  of  the  «  Italian 
Homer.** 

The  greatest  object  of  interest  in 
Ferrara  is  the  cell  in  the  hospital  of 
St.  Anna,  shown  as  the  Prison  of  Tasso, 
Over  the  door  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, placed  there  by  General  Miollis : 
Rispettate,  o  Potteri,  la  eekhritd.  di 
questa  stanza,  dove  Torquato  Tasso 
infermo   piu    di    tristezza    che     deli" 
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tio,  ditenulo  dttnord  mmt  vii.  mui  ii. 
9cri8te  vene  e  prote,  tfit  rimetm  in  K' 
hertd  ad  iHanza  ddh  cittd  d%  Bergamo, 
ltd  giorno  vi.  LagUOj  1586.  It  is  be- 
low the  grmind  floor,  flUd  ift  iigfated 
by  a  grated  window  from  the  yard; 
its  size  is  about  nine  paces  by  six  and 
about  seven  feet  high.  «  The  bed- 
stead, so  they  tell,  has  been  carried  oflT 
piecemeal,  and  the  door  half  cut  away, 
by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  <  the 
▼erse  and  prose'  of  the  prisoner  have 
brought  to  Ferrara.  The  poet  was 
eonfined  in  this  room  from  the  middle 
of  March  1579,  to  December  1580, 
when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous 
apartment,  much  larger,  in  which,  to 
use  his  own  expressions,'  he  could 
philosophise  and  walk  about  The 
inscription  is  incorrect  as  to  the  imxne- 
diate  cause  of  his  enlargement,  which 
was  promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo, 
but  was  carried  into  eflfect  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Don  Vincenao  Gonzaga, 
Prince  of  Mantua.*'— -fifo&Aowe.  Few 
questions  have  been  more  debated  than 
the  cause  of  the  great  poet's  imprison* 
ment,  some  believing  that  it  was  actual 
insanity,  others  that  it  was  mere  deten- 
tion in  a  Maison  de  SaniS,  combined 
with  vexations  annoyances  of  the  po- 
lice ;  while  by  far  the  greater  number 
coincide  in  regarding  Tasso  as  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  prisoner  of  state, 
whose  sufferings  were  aggravated  by 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  Alfonso.  His 
biographer,  the  Abate  Scrassi,  has  left 
it  without  doubt  that  the  first  cause 
of  the  poet's  punishment  was  his  desire 
to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether^:  free 
from  his  servitude  at  the  court  of  Al- 
fonso. In  1 575,  Tasso  reserved  to  visit 
Rome,  and  enjoy  the  indulgence  of 
the  jubilee ;  «  and'this  error,"  says  the 
Abate,  •*  increasing  the  suspicion  al- 
ready entertained,  that  he  was  in  search 
of  another  service,  was  the  ori^n  of  his 
misfortunes.  On  his  return  to  Ferrara, 
the  Dufee  refused  to  admit  him  to  an 
audience,  and  he  was  repulsed  from 
the  houses  of  all  the  dependants  of  the 
court ;  a^d  not  one  of  the  promises 
which  the  Cardinal  Albano  had  ob- 
tained for  hittrw6fe  carried' faito  effect: 


Then  it  was  thsA  Tasso— after  hai^g 
suffered  these  hardships  for  some  tirne^ 
seeing  himself  oonstantly  discounte- 
nanoMl  by  the  Duke  and  the  princesses^ 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  derided 
by  his  enemies — could  no  longer  con- 
tain himself  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, but  giving  vent  to  his  choler, 
publicly  broke  forth  into  the  rao$t  in- 
jurious etpressions  imaginable,  both 
against  the  Duke  and  all  the  house  of 
Este,  cursing  his  past  service,  and  re- 
tracting all  the  praises  he  had  ever 
given  in  his  verses  to  those  princes, 
or  to  any  individual  connected  with 
them,  declaring  that  they  were  all  a 
gang  of  poltroons^  ingrates,  and  scoun- 
drels (poltroni,  ingrati,  e  ribaldi). 
For  this  oflRmce  he  was  arrested,  con- 
ducted to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna, 
and  confined  in  a  solitary  cell  as  a 
madman."  His  own  correspondence 
fbmishes  the  best  evidence  of  the 
treatment  he  experienced  ;  ^  for  al- 
most the  first  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment he  endured  nearly  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  solitary  cell,  and  received 
fit>m  his  gaoler,  Agostino  Mosti,  al- 
though himself  a  poet,  every  kind  of 
cruelty  *<  ogni  sorte  di  rigore  ed  inu« 
maniti." 

**  On  the  walls  of  Tasso's  prison 
are  the  names  of  I^ord  Byron,  Casimir 
Delavigne,  and  Lamartine's  verses  on 
Tasso,  written  in  pencil  and  dread- 
fully mangled  by  the  English  poet, 
who  must  have  been  little  capable  of 
appreciating  the  harmony  of  the  verses 
addressed  to  him  by  our  first  lyric 
poet.  Notwithstanding  these  poeti- 
cal authorities,  with  the  inscription 
Ingreaso  alia  prigiane  di  Torquato 
Tasao  at  the  entrance,  another  inside, 
and  the  repairs  of  this  pretended 
prison,  in  1812,  by  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  real  prison  of  Tasso  in  the 
kind  of  hole  that  is  shown  as  such. 
How  can  any  one  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  Tasso  could  live  in  such  a 
place  for  seven  years  and  two  months, 
revise  bis  poem  there,  and  compose 
his  different  philosophical  dialogues 
in  imitation  of  Plate  ?     I  had  an  op- 
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portumty  of  consuHiiig  several  well- 
informed  gentlemen  of  Ferrara  on  thia 
sobjeet,  and  I  ascertained  that  not 
one  of  them  believed  this  tradition, 
which  is  equally  contradicted  by  his- 
torical &u^s  and  local  appearances. 
There  was  enough  in  Tas80*s  fiite  to 
excite  our  compassion*  without  the 
extreme  sufferings  he  must  have  ex* 
perienced  In  this  dungeon.  Alimiso's 
ingratitude  was  sufficiently  painftil: 
a  slight  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV. 
hastened  the  death  of  Ramne,  and 
with  such  spirits,  mental  afflictions 
are  much  more  keenly  AH  thui  bodily 
pains.  Madame  de  StaSSl,  who  was 
ever  inclined  to  commiserate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  geniiis,  was  not  misled  by 
the  legend  ^  the  prison  of  Ferrara ; 
Goethe,  according  to  the  statement  of 
a  sagacious  traveUer,  maintains  that 
the  prison  of  Tasso  is  an  idle  tale»  and 
that  he  had  made  extennve  voBearches 
on  the  subject."—  Vakry, 

Sir  John  Hobhouse,  in  reference  to 
the  inscription  on  the  oell,  says  that 
*•  Common  tradition  had  long  before 
assigned  the  cell  to  Tasso :  it  was  as- 
suredly one  of  the  prisons  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  in  one  of  those  prisons  we 
know  that  Tasso  wasconfined.  Those," 
he  adds,  <*  who  indulge  in  the  dreams 
of  earthly  retribution,  will  observe  that 
the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left 
without  its  recompense,  even  in  his 
own  person.  He  survived  the  affec- 
tion of  his  subjects  and  of  his  depend- 
ants, who  deserted  him  at  his  death ; 
and  suffered  his  body  to  be  interred 
without  princely  or  decent  honours. 
His  last  wishes  were  neglected;  his 
testament  cancelled.  His  kinsman, 
Don  Caesar,  shrank  from  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Vadcan,  and,  after 
a  short  struggle,  or  rather  suspense, 
Ferrara  passed  away  for  ever  from  the 
dominion  of  the  house  of  Este." 

Ferrara!  iii  thy  wide  and  grass-grown 

ttreets, 
"Whose  fynuaetrj  was  not  for  soFitude, 
niere  Beenu  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Bste  which  ibr  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  d)y  walls,  and  was  of 

vore 
Patnm  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 


or  petty  poimr  famwird,  oCtiMMs  irtio  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dai 


worn  before 


>aots*s  brow  aloiis  had 


And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  thdr  ihame  ; 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell! 
And  see  how  dearly  eam'dTorqniUo's  fiime» 
And  where  AUbnso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench 

and  blend 
With  the  surrooDdlng  wisiiiaet,  in  the  bell 
Wherehehadplungedit.  Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away—and  on  that  name 


The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  iu  oblivion  -  in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted 

line 
Is  shaken  Into  nothing ;  but  the  Bnk 
Tboa  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  tliy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with 

scorn  — 
Alfonso  ?  how  thy  ducsti  pageants  sbriok 
Fran  thee  I  if  in  another  station  born. 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad*st 

to  moarn.**  ChOde  Harold,  u 

The  Thmtrt  of  Ferrara  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  States  of 
the  Church.  The  first  in  Italy  is  said 
to  have  been  opened  here. 

ThtfMadd,  which  has  recently  be- 
come so  celebrated  in  Austrian  diplo- 
macy, was  ixmxi^iGdi  in  1211.  After 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  had  seised  the 
principality  as  a  fief  which  had  lapsed 
for  want  of  heirs,  m  1598,  it  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt;  an  expedient  so  suc- 
cessfully adopted  at  Perugia  and  An- 
cona,  to  resist  the  malcontents  likely 
to  rebel  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Holy  See.  It  was  finished  by  Paul 
y.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Austria 
acquired*  the  right  of  occupying  this 
citadel,  and  tl^  small  neighbouring 
fortress  of  Comacchio.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1847,  before  the  memorable 
increase  of  the  garrison  for  the  sup* 
,  posed  purpose  of  invading  the  Papal 
States,  the  number  of  Austrian  sol- 
diers was  only  1400,  and  a  large  por- 
tion  of  those  were  merely  employed 
as  workmen  in  reconstructing  two 
bastions  which  were  blown  up  by  the 
French  on  evacuating  the  place,  and 
remained  for  years  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
Events,  however,  soon  occurred  which 
changed  the  entire  character  of  the 
Austrian  occupation,  and  involved  in 
their,  issue  results,  which  at  the  time 
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were  conaidered  of  vital  importance  to 
the  peace  of  Eurc^e.    Without  enter- 
ing  into  minute  details,  we  may  briefly 
state  that  in  the  spring  of  1847,  a  grave 
discussion  arose  between  Austria  and 
the  holy  see,  on  the  question  of  decid- 
ing whether,  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of 
1815,  the  imperial  troops  had  a  right 
to  occupy  the  city  of  Ferrara,  or  ought 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  citadel.     By  the  mediation 
of  France,  an  arrangement  was  come 
to,  in  the  month  of  Augujst  following, 
between  the  two  contracting  parties, 
by  which  Austria,  under  all  reserva* 
tion  of  her  rights  for  the  future,  con- 
sented to  withdraw  her  troops  tempo- 
rarily from  the  interior  of  the  city,  on 
concUtion  that  the  papal  government 
guaranteed   to  the    imperial    troops 
quartered  in  the  citadel  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  military  functions,  and 
such  treatment  as  would  respond  to 
the  relations  of  friendship  existing  at 
that    period    between    the  Court  of 
Vienna    and    the   sovereign   pontiff. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  Lom- 
bard war,   the  [Austrian  garrison  of 
Ferrara  having  reason  to  complain  of 
the  hostile  spirit  which  the  population 
of  Ferrara  continually  manifested  to- 
wards it,  two  successive  conventions 
were  concluded  between  Austria  and 
the  holy  see,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining in  fojce  the  arrangement  of 
August,  1847.     The  first  of  these  was 
signed    in  July,  1848,   between  the 
Austrian  General  Prince  de  Lichten- 
stein  and  Count  Lovacchi,  prolegate 
of  Bologna,  and  some  months  later  it 
was  confirmed  and  amplified  by  stipu- 
lations agreed   upon  at   Rovigo  be- 
tween General  Welden  and  the  Car- 
dinal Legate  of  his  Holiness.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  sanguinary 
collisions    which    subsequently  took 
place  between  the  Austrian  garrison 
and    the    population   of  Ferrara,   on 
whom  the   garrison  were  dependent 
for  their  supplies.     Marshal  Radetzki, 
looking  on  these  collisions  as  a  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  arrangement 
and   the   conventions   we    have  just 
spoken  of,  charged  Marshal  Haynau 


to  demand  satisfiustion  from  the  local 
authorities.  In  order  to  support  his 
representations  with  energy,  Marshal 
Haynau  crossed  the  Fo  at  several 
points  with  a  fi>rce  of  10,000  men,  and 
on  the  19th  February,  1849,  appeared 
before  the  city,  and  denaanded,  on  be- 
half of  the  Pope,  the  delivery  of  the 
city  gates  to  the  Imperial  troops,  and 
the  payment  of  206,000  scudi  within 
24  hours.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
and  other  eminent  citizens,  who  had 
gone  to  Marsha]  Haynau  as  a  deputa- 
tion to  demand  a  further  delay,  were 
detained  as  hostages;  but  the  sum  de- 
manded was  at  length  paid,  through 
the  generosity  of  an  English  resident; 
and  the  other  conditions  having  been 
fulfilled,  the  Austrians,  on  the  25th 
February,  evacuated  the  city  and  re- 
tired to  Polesella.  In  December,  1 849, 
the  Austrian  garrison  in  the  citadel 
only  amounted  to  lOOO  men. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  the  eight  arch* 
bishoprics  of  the  Papal  States :  the 
bishopric  dates  from  a.  d.  661 ;  its 
archbishopric  was  founded  by  Clement 
XII.,  for  Bishop  Ruffo,  in  1735. 

[Boats  may  be  hired  at  Ferrara  for 
Venice,  a  voyage  of  twenty  hours. 
Tliere  is  a  procaccio  twice  a  week  to 
Bologna,  by  water.  Travellers  may 
alio  proceed  by  the  canals  to  Ravenna. 
The  canals  from  Ferrara  are  the 
following ;  these  communicate  with 
many  others,  by  which  a  constant  in- 
tercourse is  maintained  with  the  cen- 
tral towns  of  Northern  Italy  :  —  The 
canal  called  the  Pd  di  Volano  leads 
from  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo  to  the 
Adriatic,  by  a  course  of  56  miles, 
skirting  the  northern  district  of  the 
Comacchio:  it  is  navigable  all  the 
year,  and  has  some  valuable  fisheries. 
The  Canak  di  CentOt  28  miles  in 
length,  keeps  up  a  communication  be- 
tween Cento  and  Ferrara;  it  also 
leaves  from  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo. 
From  the  Porta  di  S.  Benedetto,  the 
Canale  Panjilio  proceeds  to  Ponte 
di  Lagoscuro,  a  course  of  3  miles. 
From  the  Porta  di  S.  Giorgio,  the 
Pd  di  Marara  leads  to  S.  Alberto  and 
Primaro,  on  the  Adriatic,  falling  into 
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the  Po  di  Primaro  at  Traghetto,  a 
course  of  20  miles  :  it  is  navigable  all 
the  year  by  vessels  of  large  burden.] 


ROUTE  4. 

FXRRARA   TO  BOLOGNA,   BT   MALAL- 
BE&60. 


Ferrara  to  Malalbergo  - 
Malalbergo  to  Capo  d'Argine 
Capo  d'Argine  to  Bologna 


Fottiu 

-  U 

-  1 

-  1 


Si 


Intu  on  the  Boad,  H  Tedo;  Makd" 
bargo,  Posta. 

The  high  posi-road»  which  has  su- 
perseded the  old  route  through  Cento. 
Close  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara  the  canal 
communicating  with  the  P6  di  Pri- 
maro is  crossed,  and  the  road  pro- 
ceeds along  a  dead  flat,  remarkable  for 
its  fertility  and  cnltivation,  but  other- 
wise destitute  of  interest.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  a  more  productive 
country  than  that  presented  by  this 
plain.  From  the  walls  of  Ferrara  to 
the  gates  of  Bologna,  it  is  covered 
with  hemp,  corn,  rice-grounds  and 
meadow  lands ;  not  an  acre  is  left  un- 
cultivated. At  Gallo,  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Reno»  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  Legations  of  Ferrara 
and  Bologna  is  passed,  and  about  a 
mile  before  arriving  at  Malalbergo  the 
Reno  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 

Malalbergo  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able activity ;  and  as  the  traveller  ap- 
proaches Bologna,  he  cannot  &il  to  be 
struck  with  the  improved  aspect  of  the 
country ;  the  corn-iields,  the  maize 
plantations,  and  the  hemp  grounds, 
denote  the  extreme  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  bespeak  a  careful  and  better 
system  of  husbandry.  The  cottages 
9re  neat,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  people  indicates  prosperity  and 
industry.  Travellers  by  vetturino 
from  Ferrara  to  Bologna  usually  make 
the  inn  called  //  Tedo  the  halting  place 

Cent  It, 


on  the  road :  it  is  very  tolerable,  and 
moderate  in  its  charges. 

1)  Malalbergo  {Inn  :  La  PosU). 

1  Capo  d'Argine. 

1  BoLooHA,  described  in  Route  6. 


ROUTE  5. 

FKBRAEA   TO   BOLOGNA,  BT  CXIITO   AXD 

nsvx. 

About  S2  Italian  nules. 

This  was  formerly  the  principa 
line  of  communication  between  Fer« 
rara  and  Bologna,  and  it  is  still  in* 
teresting  on  account  of  its  passing 
through  the  birth-place  of  Guercino, 
which  all  lovers  of  art  will  consider 
worthy  of  a  pilgrimage.  At  a  short 
(Ustanee  from  Ferrara  it  leaves  the 
post  road,  at  Cassana,  and  proceeds 
by  Yigarano,  Mainarda,  Mirabella, 
S.  Agostino,  and  Corpo  di  Reno,  to 
Cento. 

Cento, — ^This  interesting  and  pretty 
town  is  said  to  have  derived  its  namev 
from  an  ancient  settlement  of  fisher* 
men,  who  were  led  to  fix  upon  this 
spot  by  the  great  number  of  craw-fish, 
for  wbieh  the  neighbouring  waters 
were  celebrated.  They  are  said  to  have 
built  a  hundred  cottages  {cento  capan- 
nucce),  which  they  surrounded  with  a 
deep  foss ;  and  the  number  of  their  cot- 
tages thus  became  the  appellation  of  the 
town  which  subsequen^y  arose  upon 
their  site.  The  population  of  Cento, 
by  the  last  census,  is  4573 :  the  town 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  college 
of  S.  Biagio,  which  was  suppressed 
on  the  estafadishment  of  the  Italian 
kingdom ;  hut  its  great  interest  arises 
from  its  being  the  birth-place  of  G«««r- 
ctno.  The  church  is  full  of  the  works 
of  this  great  artist;  and  his  house, 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  cover  with 
his  paintings,  is  still  preserved  without 
any  alteration  or  change,  save  what 
has  been  produced  by  time.  The  Caea 
di  Guercino  has  been  correctly  termed 
a  real  domestic  museum.  **  In  the  little 
chapel  is  an  admirable  picture  of  Two 
pOgrinu  prating  to  the  Virgins  the  ex^ 
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ireroe  destitution,  no  less  than  the 
fervour  of  these  pilgrims,  is  painted 
with  great  minuteness  of  detail  (even 
to  the  patches  of  the  least  noble  part  of 
their  habiliments),  without  in  any  way 
weakening  the  general  effect  of  this 
pathetic  composition.  The  ceiling  of 
one  room  presents  a  series  of  horses 
of  various  breeds ;  there  is  one  superb 
group  of  two  horses ;  another  horse  at 
grass,  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  is  a 
living  skeleton  of  this  poor  animal.  A 
FenuB  suckling  Cupid  is  less  pleasing 
than  the  rest,  despite  its  celebrity,  and 
the  merit  of  the  colouring :  Venas  is 
indeed  the  mother  of  Cupid,  but  not 
bis  nurse;  the  imagination  will  only 
admit  into  the  arts  the  things  which 
itself  has  received  and  become  accus- 
tomed to. 

**  Guercino  had  for  Cento  that  love 
of  locality  if  we  may  so  say,  of  which 
Italian  painters  and  sculptors  have  in 
all  ages  offered  numerous  examples: 
he  preferred  residing  in  his  native  town 
to  the  titles  and  offices  of  first  painter 
to  the  kmgs  of  France  and  England : 
he  had  his  souola  there,  and  remained 
in  the  town  till  driven  away  by  the 
war  between  Odoardo  Farnese,  duke 
of  Parma,  and  Pope  Urban  VIIL, 
when  Taddeo  Barberini,  nephew  of 
the  latter,  general  of  the  Pontifical 
troops,  determined  on  fortifying  Cento. 
The  campaign  and  operations  of  these 
two  combatants  seem  but  mean  at  the 
present  day  beside  the  glory  of  the 
fugitive  Guercino.  The  house  of  Gu- 
ercino, in  its  present  state,  attests  a 
simple,  modest,  laborious  life,  which 
inspires  a  kind  of  respect.  This  great 
artist,  really  born  a  painter,  the  magi- 
eian  of  painting  as  he  has  been  sur- 
named,  was  also  a  pious,  moderate, 
disinterested,  and  charitable  nuin ;  an 
excellent  kinsman,  whose  comrade  and 
first  pupils  were  his  brother  and  ne- 
phews; beloved  by  his  master  Gen- 
nari,  praisecT  and  recommended  by 
Lodovico  Caracci,  he  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  enmity  too  frequent  among 
such  rivals.  The  house  of  Guercino  is 
not,  however,  devoid  of  magnificence : 
it.  is  easy  to  conceive  that  be  might 


there  receive  and  regale,  ad  uno 
squiaito  banehetto,  those  two  cardinals 
who  had  come  to  the  fair,  when  bis 
most  distinguished  pupils  served  at 
table,  and  in  the  evening  performed 
una  hella  eommedia,  an  extemporised 
proverb  with  which  their  eminences 
were  enraptured.  Christina  of  Sweden 
also  visited  Guercino  at  Cento ;  and 
after  admiring  his  works,  that  queen 
wished  to  touch  the  hand  that  had 
produced  such  chefs  d'auvre, 

*'  The  Chiega  del  Roaario  is  called 
at  Cento  the  Ctderie,  a  profane  title, 
partially  justified  by  its  appearance 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  paintings. 
Guercino  b  not  less  resplendent  there 
than  at  home.  The  church  is  full  of 
his  paintings:  he  is  said  to  have  given 
the  design  of  the  front  and  steeple,  and 
to  have  worked  at  the  wooden  statue  of 
the  Virgin ;  he  is  consequently  visible 
there  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  archi- 
tect, but  especially  as  a  Christian.  A 
chapel  founded  by  him  bears  his  name : 
he  bequeathed  a  legacy  for  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  there,  and  left  a  gold 
chain  of  great  value  to  the  im!ige  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary.  This  pious 
offering  was  stolen  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  by  a  custode  of 
the  church  ;  a  double  sacrilege,  in  the 
town  where  his  memory  is  still  popular 
and  venerated." —  Vaihtry, 

The  fair  of  Cento,  formerly  cele- 
brated throughout  the  province  and 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
extract,  is  still  observed  on  the  7th  of 
September ;  but  it  has  sadly  fallen  off 
in  recent  years. 

On  leaving  Cento,  the  road  crosses 
the  Reno;  a  little  distance  lieyond 
the  river  is  Pteve  di  CentOf  a  village  of 
4000  souls,  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  formerly  celebrated  for  its  miracu- 
lous crucifix  and  the  College  of  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  suppressed  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
It  possesses  another  object  of  interest 
for  the  lover  of  art,  the  fine  Assump- 
tion  by  Guidot  forming  the  altar  piece 
of  the'  church.  This  noble  picture 
was  under  sentence  of  removal  at  the 
French  invasion  of  1797;   but   the 
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people  rose  against  the  intended  rob- 
bery, and  effectually  prevented  it 
Close  to  Pieve  the  boundary  of  the 
Legation  of  Ferrara  is  passed,  and  we 
enter  that  of  Bologna. 

The  road  now  proceeds  through 
Castel  S.  Giorgio,  ascending  the  right 
bank  of  the  Reno,  to 
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UODEKA  TO   BOLOGNA. 


Modena  to  Samoggia 
Samoggia  to  Bologna 


Posts. 
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Inns:  fifamojirpta, LaPosta;  Bologna, 
San  Marco,  the  Svizzero,  II  Pellegrino, 
La  Pace,  Tre  Mauri. 

An  excellent  road,  perfectly  straight 
and  level  in  its  entire  course :  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Fia  JEmylia. 

Soon  after  leaving  Modena  the  road 
crosses  the  Panaro  by  a  fine  modern 
bridge  at  S.  Amhrogio,  the  Modenese 
frontier  station,  which  travellers  re- 
turning from  the  Papal  States,  and  who 
must  consequently  undergo  the  vex- 
atious formalities  and  bribery  of  the 
custom-house,  are  not  likely  to  forget. 
The  Panaro  separates  the  Duchy  from 
the  States  of  the  Church  \  the  Papal 
frontier  station  and  custom-house  are 
at  Castelfranco,  where  a  fee  to  the 
officials  is  also  necessary  to  prevent 
annoyance.  Castelfranco  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Cramer  to  agree  with  the  po- 
sition of  Forum  Galhrum,  the  scene  of 
several  important  acticms  during  the 
siege  of  Modena,  and  particularly  ef 
the  defeat  of  Antony  by  Hirtius  and 
Octavian,  after  the  rout  of  Pansa. 
Near  it  is  Forturbano,  a  fortress  built 
by  Urban  VIII.,  in  a  comitaanding 
position :  it  is  now  of  little  importance 
and  is  falling  into  ruin. 

1^  Samoggia.  ( Inn,  La  Posta.)  A  vil- 
lage situated  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  midway  between  Modena 
and  Bologna;  considered  to  occupy 


the  site  of  Ad  M^itu,  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  .^mylian  way.  Beyond 
Anzola  the  road  crosses  the  Lavino; 
and  a  little  farther  on,  the  Reno  is 
passed  by  a  long  stone  bridge.  At 
Crocetta  del  Trebbo,  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  is  an  island  in  the  Reno, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  a 
third  broad,  which  Dr.  Cramer,  Ca- 
lindri  and  other  antiquaries  regard  aa 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  oi  the  second 
triumvirate,  A.U.C.  709. 

Monte  Guardia,  crowned  by  the 
famous  church  of  the  Madonna  di  San 
Luea,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  road  on  approaching  Bologna :  on 
the  left,  beyond  the  Reno  Canal,  is 
the  Campo  Santo.  The  entrance  to 
the  city  is  highly  picturesque;  the 
road  passes  through  an  open  and  finely- 
wooded  country,  diversified  by  mea- 
dows and  rich  pasture  grounds,  beyond 
which  the  hills  which  bound  the 
prospect  are  clothed  with  vegetation 
and  cultivated  to  their  summit. 

1^  Bologna.  \^Inns:  the  San  Marco, 
the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic ;  the 
staircase  is  covered  with  coats  of  arms 
recording  the  visits  of  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes,  and  the  book  contains  the 
names  of  most  of  our  own  nobility, 
who  express  satis&ction  at  the  ex- 
cellence and  comfort  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  Grande  Albergo  Svizzero,  with 
an  excellent  tabIe-d*hote,  and  a  fixed 
scale  of  prices,  which  are,  however, 
dear;  II  Pellegrino,  very  good,  and  not 
so  dear  as  the  Svizzero ;  La  Pace,  and 
I  Tre  Mauri,  both  good  vetturino  inns. 
The  Albergo  Svizzero  was  formerly 
the  palace  of  the  Company  of  the 
Drapers  (Stracciaiuoli),  and  was  built, 
according  to  tradition,  from  the  designs 
of  Francesco  Francta, 

Bologna,  the  second  capital  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain  ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  brick  wall  without 
fortifications  from  five  to  six  miles  in 
circuit ;  the  Savena  washes  its  walls, 
and  the    Reno  canal  passes  through 
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the  city.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  most 
important  Legation  of  the  Holy  See, 
embracing  a  population  of  322,228 
souls,  and  a  superficial  extent  of  180 
square  leagues.  The  city  is  two  miles 
long  by  about  one  broad,  it  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  Jt  has  twelve  gates, 
and  a  population  of  71,500  inhabitants 
by  the  official  *<  Raccolta  "  of  1 844.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
the  Governor  of  the  Province;  the 
seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  one  of 
the  four  Appeal  Courts  of  the  Roman 
States,  comprising  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion all  the  northern  districts.  It  is 
one  of  those  interesting  provincial  capi- 
tals which  no  country  but  Italy  pos- 
sesses in  such  abundance,  and  of  which 
the  Papal  States  have  so  large  a  share. 
With  its  rich  and  varied  colonnades, 
affording  a  pleasant  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  with  well-paved  streets, 
noble  institutions,  and  a  flourishing, 
intelligent  and  learned  population,  it 
rivals  Rome  in  all  except  classical  and 
religious  interest,  and  the  extent  of 
its  museums.  It  would  do  honour  to 
any  country  in  Europe  as  its  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  inhabitants  still  cherish 
in  their  love  of  freedom  the  recollec- 
tions inspired  by  its  ancient  motto, 
**  Libertas,**  Bologna  has  always  been 
the  most  flourishing  and  the  roost  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  cities  of  the  Papal 
States,  although  it  has  never  been  the 
residence  of  a  court  nor  the  seat  of 
sovereignty ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  prosperity  is  attributable  to 
the  long  continuance  of  its  privileges, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  manners  and 
opinions  for  which  its  people  are  re- 
markable. 

On  entering  its  principal  streets  the 
attention  of  the  stranger  is  at  once 
attracted  by  the  covered  porticoes,  like 
those  of  Padua  and  Modena ;  though 
they  are  too  uniform  in  appearance  to 
vie  with  the  elegance  of  the  latter,  they 
are  better  proportioned  and  less  mono- 
tonous than  those  of  the  former  city. 
.The  older  quarters  of  Bologna,  how- 
ever, wear  a  heavy  and  antique  aspect ; 
their  arcades  are  low  and  gloomy,  and 
the  streets  are  irregular  and  narrow ; 


but  these  only  serve  as  a  contrast  to 
the  broad  thoroughfiures  and  noble  ar- 
cades of  the  modem  city. 

The  early  history  of  Bologna  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Etruscans, 
Its  ancient  name  of  FeUina  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscan 
king  of  that  name,  to  whom  its  founda- 
tion as  the  capital  of  the  twelve  Etrus- 
can cities,  984  years  a.  c,  is  attributed. 
His  successor.  Bono,  is  said  to  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Bononia,  although 
some  antiquaries  refer  it  to  the  Boil, 
who  occupied  the  city  in  the  time  of 
Tarquiniiis  Priscus. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Bologna  had 
become  independent  of  the  German  , 
Emperors  during  their  contests  with 
the  Popes;  and  had  obtained  from 
Henry  v.,  in  1112,  not  only  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  independence,  but 
a  charter,  granting  to  its  citizens  the 
choice  of  the  consuls,  judges,  and  other 
magistrateai.  It  subsequently  appeared 
among  the  foremost  cities  of  the 
Guelphic  league ;  and,  afWr  the  Em-i 
peror  Frederick  II.  had  left  the  war 
in  Lombardy  to  the  management  of 
his  illegitimate  son,  Hensius  King  of 
Sardinia,  it  **  undertook  to  make  the 
Guelph  party  triumph  throughout  the 
Cispadone  region.  Bologna  first  at« 
tacked  Romagna,  and  forced  the  towns 
of  Imola,  Faenza,  Fprli,  and  Cervia  to 
expel  the  Ghibelines,  and  declare  for 
the  church.  The  Bolc^nese  next 
turned  their  arms  against  Modena. 
The  Modenese  cavalry,  entering  Bo* 
logna  one  day  by  surprise,  carried  off 
from  a  public  fountain  a  bucket,  which 
henceforth  was  preserved  in  the  tower 
of  Modena  as  a  glorious  trophy.  The 
war  which  followed  furnished  Tassoni 
with  the  subject  of  his  mock-heroic 
poem,  entitled  *  La  Secchia  Rapita.*^ 
The  vengeance  of  the  Bolognese  was, 
however,  any  thing  but  burlesque; 
after  several  bloody  battles,  the  two 
armies  finally  met  at  Fossalta,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1249.  Philip  Ugoni  of 
Brescia,  who  was  this  year  podest^  of 
Bologna,  commanded  the  Guelph 
army,  in  which  was  united  a  detach- 
ment from  the  militias  of  all  the  cities. 
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of  the  league  of  Lombardy.  The 
Ghibelines  were  led  by  King  Hensius: 
each  army  consisted  of  from .  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  combatants.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody  v  but  ended 
with  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Ghi- 
beline  party :  King  Hensius  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ; 
he  was  immediately  taken  to  Bologna, 
and  confined  in  the  palace  <^  the  po- 
desta.  The  senate  of  that  city  re- 
jected all  offers  of  ransom,  all  inter- 
cession in  his  favour.  He  was  enter- 
tained in  a  splendid  manner,  but  kept 
a  prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
which  lasted  for  twenty-two  years.** — 
Sismondi.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  city  became  a 
prey  to  &mily  feuds,  arising  out  of  the 
tragical  deaths  oi  the  lovers,  Imelda 
Lambertazzi  and  Bonifazio  Gieremei ; 
and  for  many  years  it  was  harassed  by 
the  fierce  contests  for  supremacy  among 
these  and  other  noble  families.  The 
Gieremei  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Guelph  party,  and  the  Lambertazzi 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Ghibelines; 
but  their  mutual  hatred  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  authorities  until  the  oc- 
currence  of  this  domestic  tragedy, 
which  bears,  in  some  respects,  a  strong 
similarity  to  the  history  of  Edward  of 
England  and  his  devoted  Eleanor. 
The  Guelph  party  at  length  appealed 
to  the  Pope,  then  Nicholas  ill.,  whose 
mediation  was  so  successful  that  the 
city  acknowledged  him  as  Suzerain ; 
but  the  tyranny  of  his  legate  brought 
on  a  revolution  in  1334,  which  ended 
in  the  supreme  power  being  seized  by 
the  captain  of  the  people,  the  cele- 
brated Taddeo  Pepoli,  who  subse- 
quently sold  it  to  the  ViscontL  For 
up^Arards  of  a  century  afler  that  event, 
Bologna  was  subject  either  to  the 
alternate  tyranny  of  the  Yisconti  and 
of  the  Popes,  or  to  popular  anarchy  : 
the  family  of  Bentivoglio,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  feuds,  seized  and 
maintained  the  government  in  the 
Pope*s  name ;  but  their  power  was  too 
independent  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
warlike  Julius  II.,  who  dispossessed 
them ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  esta- 


blished, by  military  force,  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 

Bologna  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Italy  which  have  been  occupied  by 
British  troops.  During  the  last  strug- 
gle of  Napoleon  in  Italy,  in  1 814,  the 
Austrian  army  was  supported  in  its 
operations  on  the  Adifre,  by  a  body  of 
English  troops,  under  General  Nugent, 
who  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po, 
and  occupied  Bologna  in  February 
of  that  year. 

In  August  1848,  about  the  time  of 
the  disturbances  at  Ferrara,the  diplo- 
macy of  Europe  was  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Austrian 
General,  Welden,  had  violated  the 
Papal  territory,  and^ttempted  to  take 
possession  of  Bologna.  This  move- 
ment it  appears  had  for  its  object  the 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
who  had  then  returned  to  his  states, 
and  with  whom  it  was  apprehended 
that  the  revolutionary  party  of  6c* 
logna  would  interfere.  General  Wei* 
den  in  this  movement  had  under  him 
a  force  ot  4,000  men,  and  when  his 
object  was  fulfilled  he  called  at  Bo- 
logna, demanding  provisions  and  hos- 
pitality for  forty-eight  hours.  An 
agreement  was  thereupon  made  with 
the  municipality,  by  which  provisions 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  troops,  who 
were  not  to  enter  the  city,  that  privi- 
lege being  only  allowed  to  oflicers ; 
and  three  of  the  gates  were  to  be 
given  over  to  the  care  of  the  Austrian 
guards,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  execution  of  this  convention. 
Some  officers  on  the  next  day  entered 
the  Piazza,  but  the  moment  the  Aus- 
trian uniform  was  seen  the  populace 
became  furious,  and  the  National 
Guard  rushed  to  the  Ferrara  gate, 
and  opened  a  desperate  fire  on  the 
head  of  a  column  stationed  at  that 
point.  The  Austrians,  of  course, 
answered  the  fire,  and  in  a  moment 
the  battle  became  general;  drums 
beat,  the  tocsin  sounded,  the  people 
rushed  out  on  all  sides,  shot  down  the 
gunners  who  served  four  pieces  placed 
on  the  heights  of  the  Montagnola,  out- 
flanked the  troops  in  every  direction, 
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and,  in  fact,  did  so  much  damage,  tiiat 
General  Welden  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  draw  off  his  men  and  retire 
—  one-lialf  to  Modena,  and  the  other 
to  Ferrara.  It  was  the  recollection  of 
this  success  which  led  to  the  struggle 
against  Austria  in  May  1849*  when 
Marshal  Wimpfen  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance and  occupy  Bologna,  Ancoua, 
and  the  principal  points  of  the  Ro- 
magna,  as  a  pendant  to  the  French 
operations  before  Rome.  The  Mar- 
shal appeared  before  the  city  with 
1 5,000  men,  for  the  [express  purpose 
of  occupying  it;  but  the  Republican 
party  imagined  that  he  was  to  be 
beaten  with  the  same  facility  as 
General  Welden.  The  Marshal,  how- 
ever, unwilhng  to  injure  any  public 
or  private  building,  sent  in  various 
propositions)  all  of  which  were  over- 
ruled by  the  Republican  party.  The 
people  flew  to  arms,  several  sallies 
were  attempted,  and  the  same  ma- 
noeuvres which  succeeded  on  the  former 
occasion  were  adopted  to  out-flank  the 
besieging  force  ;  but  the  case  was  now 
very  different.  Marshal  Wimpfen 
did  not  expose  his  men,  but  contented 
himself  with  establishing  batteries  on 
the  heights  of  San  Michele,  and  the 
Bosco,  which  command  the  town,  and 
with  observing  the  different  gates,  so 
as  to  prevent  provisions  or  reinforce- 
ments coming  in.  By  these  means 
the  Austrians  were  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  musketry,  and  the  three  or 
four  pieces  of  cannon  held  by  the 
town  in  vain  attempted  to  silence  their 
batteries,  which  did  nothing  more 
than  clear  the  walls  of  the  National 
Guards  whenever  they  appeared,  and 
sent  a  few  Congreve  rockets  and  gren- 
ades to  the  middle  of  the  city,  to  show 
that  the  Marshal  had  the  means  of 
action  in  his  hand  if  he  chose  to  use 
them.  This  state  of  things  continued 
from  the  4th  to  the  12th — the  loss 
on  either  side  being  inconsiderable — 
when  Marshal  Wimpfen,  being  anxious 
to  push  on  to  Ancona,  sent  in  a  final 
flag  of  truce  with  a  letter  to  the  mu- 
nicipality, declaring  that  he  knew  the 
chief  persons  of  property  were  willing 


to  receive  the  Austrians,  as  friends 
come  to  restore  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment, and  that,  if  the  Republican 
faction  was  still  allowed  to  overrule 
them,  he  would  bombard  the  town. 
The  municipality  answered  this  de- 
spatch by  declaring  "that  they  had 
lost  all  authority.**  The  commander- 
in-chief  then,  seeing  that  it  was  idle 
to  treat  further,  despatched  four  shells, 
each  of  which  falling  in  a  different 
quarter  caused  the  greatest  dismay, 
and  soon  brought  matters  to  an  issue. 
The  municipality  came  forward  at 
that  moment,  and  offered  two  dollars 
for  each  musket  delivered  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  thus  a  complete  disarmament  of 
the  mob  took  place.  The  archbishop, 
the  French  Consul,  and  several  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  went  out  to  the 
camp  on  the  14th;  the  town  capitu- 
lated, and  the  Austrian  troops  marched 
in  on  the  following  morning,  the  siege 
having  lasted  ten  days.  The  Austrian 
Marshal  completed  his  victory  by 
taking  the  keys  of  the  city  iirom  the 
senator,  and  sending  them  to  the  Pope 
at  Gaeta.  For  a  considerable  period 
afterwards  the  city  was  maintained  in 
a  state  of  siege,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  every  traveller  who  entered 
it  was  required  to  present  himself  to 
the  military  governor  immediately  on 
his  arrival. 

Bologna  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
as  early  as  a.d.  270 :  its  first  bishop 
was  St.  Zama.  It  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  archbishopric  by  Gregory 
XIII.  It  has  had  the  honour  of 
contributing  more  learned  prelates  to 
the  sacred  college  than  any  other  city 
of  Italy  ;  among  the  natives  who  have 
been  raised  to  the  pontificate,  are  Ho- 
norius  II. ;  Lucius  II. ;  Gregory 
XIII. ;  Innocent  IX.  ;  Gregory  XV., 
and  Benedict  XIV.  The  list  of  na- 
tive cardinals  comprises  nearly  a  hun- 
dred names. 

The  School  ofBoLogna^  in  the  history 
oi  art,  occupies  so  prominent  a  place, 
and  numbers  among  its  masters  so 
many  illustrious  names,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  in   the   limits  of  this 
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work  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a 
detailed  account  of  its  history;  and 
the  publication  of  Kughr's  Hand  Book 
of  Painting,  in  an  English  form,  has 
now  rendered  it  unnecessary.  But 
while  the  traveller  is  referred  to  this 
learned  work  for  the  details  of  the 
school,  it  may  be  useful  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  particular  description  of 
the  public  institutions  of  the  city,  to 
give  a  brief  general  outline  of  its  pro- 
gress. 

The  first  name  of  any  eminence 
among  the  early  followers  of  Giotto  at 
Bologna  is  that  of  Franco  Bolognese, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  pupil  of 
Oderigi  di  Gubbio,  the  missal  painter, 
immortalised  by  Dante.  He  opened 
the  first  academy  of  art  in  Bologna,  in 
1313,  and  is  termed  by  Lanzi  the  Gi« 
otto  of  the  Bolognese  school.  Among 
his  successors  were  Vitale  da  Bologna 
(  1 320),  Jacopo  Paolo  or  Avanzi  ( 1 404  ), 
Pietro,  and  Orazio  di  Jacopo^  Lippo  di 
Dalmasio,  Maso  da  Bologna,  Marco 
Zoppo,  scholar  of  Lippo,  and  after- 
wards of  Squarcione,  at  Padua  (1471), 
who  founded  an  academy  of  great  ce- 
lebrity at  Bologna,  and  Jacopo  Ford, 
the  friend  and  imitator  of  Zoppo 
( 1 483).  But  the  most  illustrious  name 
which  occurs  in  the  early  history  of 
the  school  is  that  of  Francesco  Francia 
( 1 535),  who  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  its  true  founder.  Of  the  style  of 
this  great  master,  wh^  works  have 
only  lately  been  appreciated  in  Eng- 
land, Lanzi  says,  "  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
middle  course  between  Perugino  and 
Bellini,  partaking  of  them  both  ;  **  and 
Raphael,  in  a  letter  given  by  Malvasia, 
says  that  he  had  seen  no  Madonnas 
better  designed,  more  beautiful,  or  cha- 
racterised by  a  greater  appearance  of 
devotion  than  those  of  Francia.  Among 
the  scholars  of  Francia,  whose  works 
may  yet  be  studied  at  Bologna,  were 
his  son  Giacomo(^l515),  Lorenzo  Costa 
(1530),  Giroiamo  Marchesida  Cotignola 
(1520),  and  Amico  and  Guido  Aspertini 
(1552).  From  the  time  of  Francia  to 
that  of  the  Caracci,  various  styles  were 
introduced  by  Bagnacavallo  (Barto- 
lommeo  Ramenghi),  1551 ;  Innocenzio 


da  Imola,  a  pupil  of  Francia,  154S  ; 
Francesco  Primaticcio,  1570;  Niccolo 
Abate,  1571 ;  and  Pillegrino  Tibaldi, 
1591,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Milan,  and  who  was  called 
by  the  Caracci  **  II  Michael  Angelo 
Riformato.'*  The  style  introduced  into 
the  Bolognese  school  by  BagnaeavdQo, 
and  adopted  by  Innocenzio  da  Imola, 
was  that  of  Raphael ;  while  that  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  adopted  by  Pd' 
legrino  Tibaldi,  who  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated in  Bologna.  Their  contempo* 
raries,  Primaticcio  and  Niccold  Abate, 
left  Bologna  to  study  under  Giulio 
Romano,  in  Mantua,  and  subsequently 
settled  in  France.  The  school  was  for 
a  time  supported  by  Laviuia  Fontana, 
Lorenzino  (Lorenzo  Sabbatini),  Orazio 
Samacchini,  and  Passerotti  ;  but  it  was 
already  on  the  decline,  and  gradually 
dwindled  away  before  the  superior 
attractions  of  the  other  great  schools 
of  the  period,  although  Dionysius  Cal- 
vart,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  Barto^ 
lontmeo  Cesi  had  established  in  the  city 
seminaries  of  some  repute. 

But  the  third  and  greatest  epoch  of 
the  School  of  Bologna  was  that  which 
produced  the  Caracci  and  their  pu- 
pils ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  find  a  new  style 
created  by  the  Caracci,  which  super- 
seded the  ancient  maxims,  and  finally 
supplanted  those  of  every  other  mas- 
ter. This  revolution  in  the  art  ori- 
ginated with  Lodovico  Caracci,  "  a 
young  man,"  says  Lanzi, "  who,  during 
his  earlier  years,  appeared  to  be  slow 
of  understanding,  and  fitter  to  grind 
colours  than  to  harmonise  and  apply 
them."  After  visiting  the  works  <rf 
his  predecessors  in  the  different  cities 
of  Italy,  he  returned  to  Bologna,  and, 
with  the  co-operation  of  his  cousins, 
Agostino  and  Annihale,  established  an 
academy.  By  their  judgment  and 
kindliness  of  feeling,  and  by  their 
mild  conduct,  in  spite  of  opposition 
and  ridicule  from  the  artists  who  then 
monopolised  public  fevour  at  Bologna, 
they  succeeded  in  attracting  a  crowd 
of  pupils. 

The  most  distinguished  scholar 
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the  Caracci  was  Domemiehino,  consi- 
dered by  Poussin  as  the  greatest 
punter  next  to  Raphael.  His  (Hend, 
Albania  the  Anacreon  of  painting,  is 
another  name  imperishably  associated 
with  the  school  of  the  Caracci,  and 
the  traveller  will  not  fitil  to  recognise 
his  powers  in  all  the  great  galleries  of 
Italy.  But  Guido,  another  disciple  of 
this  school,  b  frequently  considered  as 
its  greatest  genius ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  no  pupil  of  the  Caracci 
excited  so  much  as  he  did  the  jealousy 
of  his  masters.  It  is  unnecessary,  and 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here 
into  an  analysis  of  the  styles  adopted 
by  these  various  masters ;  for  the 
forms  of  beauty  which  Guido  has  em- 
bodied, and  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  his  contemporaries,  must  be  known 
to  every  traveller.  Among  the  names 
which  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  school  at  this  period  are  those 
of  Guido  Cagnacci,  Simone  Cantarini, 
and  Francesco  Gesti,  the  best  pupils 
of  Guido,  GuercinOf  and  Lanfranco, 
Among  the  scholars  of  the  Caracci, 
who  remained  in  Bologna  after  this 
time,  are  Sisto  Badahccki,  Alessandro 
Tiarini,  Liondlo  Spado,  Lorenzo  Gar^ 
hieri,  Giacomo  Cavedone,  Pietro  Fucini, 
Lucio  Massari,  &c.,  ail  artists  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  Gobbo  de* 
Caracci,  so  famous  as  a  painter  of 
fruit  The  school  of  Bologna  declined 
with  that  of  the  Caracci ;  the  attempt 
of  Michael  Angelo  Cohnna  arrested  its 
down&ll  for  a  period,  but  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
celebrity.  The  fourth  and  last  period 
of  the  school  boasts  the  names  of 
JPasineUi  and  Carlo  Cignani  j  the  for- 
mer aimed  at  uniting  the  design  of 
Raphael  with  the  colouring  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  the  latter  the  grace  of 
Correggio  with  the  varied  knowledge 
and  correctness  of  the  CaraccL 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  which  will  be  found 
necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  treasures  of  art  profbsely  scattered 
over  the  city,  we  proceed  at  once  to 
the 
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noble  institution,  formerly  the  Jesuits* 
College,  is  truly  a  national  establish- 
ment.  It  contains  a  rich  gallery  of 
pictures,  mostly  of  the  native  school, 
which  have  been. here  preserved  from 
the  collections  of  suppressed  convents 
and  churches.  By  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement, the  older  works  are  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery ;  and 
thus  the  student  has  an  opportunity 
of  following  the  progress  of  art.  The 
great  charm  of  the  collection  is  its 
nationality,  and  no  city  in  Italy  has, 
in  this  respect,  a  higher  or  more  last* 
ing  interest.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  recommending  Lodovico  Caracci  to 
the  young  student,  as  the  model  for 
style  in  painting,  pointed  out  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  Bologna  as  a  place 
of  study.  "  It  is  our  misfortune,"  he 
says,  **  ^at  those  works  of  the  Caracci 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  stu- 
dent are  not  often  found  out  of  Bo- 
logna, •  •  *  and  I  think  those 
who  travel  would  do  well  to  allot  a 
much  greater  portion  of  their  time  to 
that  city,  than  it  has  been  hitherto 
the  custom  to  bestow."  —  Disc,  II, 
At  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  is  a 
large  collection  of  altar-pieces,  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
mostly  of  Bolognese  origin.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  specified  as  the  most 
remarkable  works :  — 

Giotto*  The  side  wings  of  the 
small  altar-p^e  preserved  in  the 
Brera  at  Milan,  brought  hither  from 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
AngelL 

Bobgneet  SchooL 

Vitale  da  Bologna  (1320).  Madonna 
and  Child. 

Simone  da  Bologna  (1404).  Coro-* 
nation  of  the  Virgin. 

Jacopo  Paclo.     The  Crucifixion. 

Santa  Caterina  Figri.     St.  Ursula. 

Francesco  Francitx,  This  great  mas^ 
ter  may  be  studied  here  with  advantage. 
78.  Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Au* 
gustin,  Francis,  Proclus,  Monica,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  Sebastian,  painted, 
coording  to  the  date  inscribed  on  it. 
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m  1494,  for  Sta.  Maria  della  Miseri- 
cordia,  and  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  the  St.  Sebastian.  79.  The  An- 
nunciation. 

Giacomo  Franeia,  84.  Holy  Fa- 
mily. 

Girclamo  Marcheti  da  Cotigfuia. 
108.   The  Sposalizio. 

Guido  Atpertinu  9.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. 

Lorenzo  CosUu  St.  Petronios  throned 
with  two  saints,  an  altar-piece,  dated 
1502,  and  characterised  by  its  exceed- 
ing gracefulness. 

BagnacavdUo,  133.  Holy  Family 
and  Saints. 

Innoeenzio  da  Imoitu  89.  Madonna 
in  glory,  with  SS.  Michael,  Peter, 
and  Benedict.  90.  Holy  Family,  one 
of  the  finest  known ;  copied  for  the 
late  King  of  Prussia,  on  account,  it  is 
said,  of  the  resemblance  of  the  Virgin 
to  his  young  and  beautiful  queen. 

PeOegrino  Tibaldi.  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine ;  very  graceful. 

Prospero  FotUana,  74,  The  Depo- 
sition. 

Lamnia  Fontana.  75.  The  Queen 
of  France  presenting  her  infant  to  St. 
Francis. 

Lorenzo  StMnitini,  called  by  Lanzi 
*'  uno  de**  piii  gentili  e  de*  pi^  delicati 
pittori  del  suo  seoolo.**  146.  The  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  with  various 
angels  and  saints  in  adoration,  much 
praised  by  the  Caracci. 

Orazio  Samacchinu  The  Virgin  in 
a  glory  of  angels,  crowned  by  the 
Trinity,  and  worshipped  by  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Magdalen,  S.  Catherine, 
SS.  Francis,  Clare,  Nabor,  and  Felix ; 
also  much  admired  and  praised  by  the 
Caracci. 

The  Caracci  and  their  SchooL 

The  gallery  contains  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  this  interesting  period 
of  art,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  can  the 
genius  of  the  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
<nd  Guido,  be  so  well  studied  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Lodovico  Caraecu  42.  The  Madonna 
and  Child  throned,  with  four  Saints. 
43»    The   Trans6guFatlon ;    a    grand 


picture,  praised  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey 
nolds,  as  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
student.  "  An  admirable  conception 
of  a  subject,  which,  with  reverence  to 
Raphael  be  it  spoken,  does  not  seem 
adapted  to  painting.** — Matthew*.  44. 
The  Calling  of  St.  Matthew.  45.  Na- 
tivity of  St  John  Baptist,  both  praised 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  46.  Preach- 
ing of  St.  John.  47.  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul.  48.  Madonna  and  Child, 
standing  on  the  half-moon,  in  a  glory 
of  angels,  with  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis,  *<an  inimitable  painting,  in 
which  the  artist  has  displayed  the 
richest  stores  of  genius.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  Virgin  is  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  a  veil,  touched  with  great 
skill,  covers  her  head,  falling  in  light 
folds  over  the  bosom  and  shoulders, 
and  the  child  presenting  all  the  ani- 
mated graces  of  infantine  loveliness,  is 
full  of  life  and  nature.  St.  Francis  in 
adoration,  and  kissing  the  child's  hand, 
is  painted  in  a  dark  tone  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  principal  figures,  and  is 
yet  finely  made  out,  as  are  the  angels 
and  the  other  accompaniments  of  the 
picture ;  the  colouring  soft  and  sweetly 
tinted,  the  whole  being,  with  wonderful 
art  and  keeping,  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  great  object  of  the  composition.** 
— Bell.  Matthews  describes  the  Ma- 
donna as  "  exquisitely  elegant,  but  then 
it  is  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  a 
woman  of  &shion.  She  is  not  the 
Madonna,  such  as  Raphael  has  repre- 
sented her,  and  such  as  she  will  ever 
exist  personified  in  the  imagination  ot 
him  who  has  seen  Raphael's  pictures." 
49.  The  Flagellation  of  our  Saviour ; 
a  **  wild  and  savage  production,  por- 
traying a  scene  totally  unsuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
The  drawing  is  good,  and  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  figures  finely  ma- 
naged." — Bell,  50.  The  Crowning 
with  Thorns.  51.  Three  Monks.  53. 
St.  Roch.  Several  of  these  pictures 
have  a  view  of  Bologna  in  the  back" 
ground. 

Agoetino  Caracci.    34.    The    Com- 
munion of  St.*  Jerome  ;  a  masterpie'^ 
35.   Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
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Annibale  Caraeci,  a  few  of  bis  best 
works.  36.  Madonna  and  Child  in 
glory,  with  St.  John  Baptist,  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  St.  Catherine.  37.  Ma- 
donna throned  with  Saints.  38.  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin. 

Scholart  of  the  Caracci. 

AU»»aa-ndro  Tiarini,  182.  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  attributed  to  the  Caracci 
by  some,  and  by  others  to  Cignani. 
**  The  figures  are  considerably  smaller 
than  life,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
hurt  the  general  effect,  but  the  com- 
position is  so  perfect  as  to  leave  no 
feeling  in  the  mind  but  that  of  admi- 
ration. The  drawing  and  colouring 
of  our  Saviour's  body  are  in  such  a 
style  of  excellence  as  to  give  the  most 
affecting  expression  to  a  representation 
generally  so  painful :  his  figure,  form- 
ing the  great  central  light  of  this 
touching  picture,  is  sketched  out  with 
the  finest  truth  of  nature.  It  is  the 
silent,  motionless  rigidity  of  death,  yet 
bearing  a  character  full  of  interest, 
having  nothing  of  the  tame  fiat  draw- 
ing and  cadaverous  colouring  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  this  subject.  The  head 
and  lefl  hand  are  supported ;  while  the 
right,  which  is  drawn  with  exquisite 
skill,  hangs  down  lifeless  and  stiff.** — 
Bell.    1 83.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 

Giaeomo  Cavedone.  55.  Madonna 
and  Child,  in  glory,  with  Saints.  56. 
Martyrdom  of  St  Peter,  the  Domeni- 
can ;  the  saint  is  represented  writing 
with  his  blood  upon  the  ground  the 
words  **  Credo  in  jDeum,"  while  the 
robber  repeats  his  blow. 

Domenichino,  206.  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Agnes,  a  masterpiece,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  the  same  name. 
"  A  deep-toned,  grand,  and  richly 
painted  picture,  crowded  with  figures, 
and  a  background  of  fine  action.  The 
serene  and  beautiful  countenance  of 
the  saint  is  irradiated  by  an  expression 
of  rapt  holiness  and  heavenly  resigna- 
tion, infinitely  touching,  and  finely 
contrasting  with  the  terror  and  amaze- 
ment described  with  admirable  skill 
"nd  effect,  in  the  attitudes  of  the  sur- 

inding  multitude.     The  episode  of 


the  two  women  forming  the  foreground 
of  one  comer  of  the  picture,  who  are 
represented  as  hiding  the  face,  and 
stilling  the  screams  of  a  terrified  child, 
affords  a  scene  of  fine  action  very  ad- 
mirably delineated.  Buf  yet  the  act 
of  the  martyrdom  is  too  deliberate. 
The  murderer  plunging  the  dagger  into 
her  bosom  should  turn  off  with  some- 
thing of  horror  from  a  deed  committed 
in  cold  blood,  unexcited  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  fury  or  revenge.** — Beli.  207. 
Madonna  del  Rosario,  another  grand 
masterpiece,  ranked  by  many  above 
the  St.  Jerome  of  this  master.  It  is  a 
double  composition ;  the  lower  part 
representing  the  persecutions  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  the  church,  while  in  the 
upper,  St.  Gregory  is  interceding  for 
the  faithful  with  the  Madonna,  who 
sits  with  the  infant  Saviour  on  the 
throne  showering  flowers  on  the  saint. 
208.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  the 
Domenican,  chief  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Milan,  treated  in  a  different  way  from 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Titian  at 
Venice,  and  from  the  same  subject  by 
his  imitator  Cavedone,already  noticed. 
**  The  elevated  and  exalted  resignation 
painted  on  the  features  of  a  noble 
countenance,  the  effect  of  the  black 
drapery  cast  around  the  kneeling  fi- 
gure, and  held  in  one  large  majestic 
fold  by  the  left  hand,  has  a  combined 
effect  of  grandeur  and  chaste  simpli- 
city, which  is  inexpressibly  fine.'* — Bdl. 

Francesco  AUtani,  1.  Madonna 
throned  with  St.  Catherine  and  the 
Magdalen.  2.  Baptism  of  the  Saviour; 
a  finely  treated  picture.  S.  Madonna 
and  Child,  in  glory. 

Guido.  **  The  works  of  Guido,  col- 
lected here,  have  shown  him  to  me  in 
a  new  light ;  and  have  convinced  me 
that  I  had  not  hitherto  formed  a  just 
estimate  of  his  merit.  There  is  a  force 
and  grandeur  in  some  of  these,  of  which 
the  generality  of  his  pictures  gives: 
little  indication.'*  —  Mattheict,*  134. 
Madonna  della  Pieta;  in  the  upper 
part  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour  with 
the  Madonna  apd  two  weeping  angels 
by  the  side ;  a  view  of  Bologna  in  the 
landscape^  and  the  patrons  of  the  citj* 
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SS.  Petronio,  Domenico,  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  Francesco  d'Assisi^and  Proclus. 
A  superb  and  touching  picture.   **  The 
grief  portrayed  in  the  Madonna  della 
Fieta  is  not  of  the  earth,  but,  if  the 
word  may  be  allowed,  of  heaven.   This 
work  exhibits  the  greatest  variety  of 
perfections  in   its  several  parts,  from 
Hie  gracefulness  of  the  little  angels  be- 
low, to  the  affliction  of  the  virgins  and 
the  angels  weeping  above."  —  Valery, 
134.    The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
a  celebrated  picture,  full  of  deep  feel- 
ing  and  beauty  of  expression.     **  A 
most  powerful   piece,  and  composed 
with  wonderful  effect  and  skill.     The 
figures  are  of  the  full  size  of  life ;  the 
terror,   dismay,  and  wildness   of  the 
different  groups    are    admirably  por- 
trayed, and,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence of  tlie  action,  each  head  is  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  an  angel;  the  naked 
ruffians,  with  their   uplifted   daggers 
and   sacrilegious  hands  stained  with 
"blood,  are  drawn  in  the  finest  style, 
and  with   all  the  energy  of  pitiless 
soldiers  inured  to  such  deeds.     The 
outcry  of  one  mother,  dragged  by  her 
scarf  and  hair,  and  held  by  one   of 
these  men  till  he  reaches  her  child; 
the  pale  dishevelled  aspect  of  another, 
breathless  with   terror,  fainting,  and 
delayed  in  her  flight  from  agitation ; 
the  despair  and  agony  of  a  Uiird  be- 
yond these,   who    sits  wringing  her 
hands  over  her  slaughtered  babes ;  the 
touch  of  madness  pictured  on  the  fine 
countenance,  which  is  uplifted  with  an 
indescribable  expression  of  the  utmost 
agony  ;  the  murdered  babes  filling  the 
lower  comer  of  the  picture,  lying  on 
the  blood-stained  marble,  so  pale,  so 
huddled  together,  so   lifeless,  yet  so 
lovely  and  innocent  in  death,  present 
an  historical  picture,  perhaps  the  most 
domestic  and  touching  that  ever  was 
painted.    The  broad  shadows,  the  cor- 
rectness, roundness,  and  simplicity  of 
drawing  in  the  whole,  are  inconceivably 
striking,   the   colour    consistent   and 
hannonious,  no  one  point  overlaboured, 
yet  no  eifect  neglected." — BelL  136. 
The  Crucifixion,  a  grand  and  solemn 
composition^     firom    the    suppressed 


Church  of  the  Capuchins.  **  Tlie 
agony  of  our  Saviour,  the  gentle  love 
and  adoration  of  St.  John,  the  fervour 
with  which  Mary  Magdalene,  kneelingt 
embraces  the  lower  part  of  the  cross, 
the  last  drooping  of  Mary,  the  mourn- 
ftil  solemnity,  the  sombre  tint  of  the 
landscape,  are  very  striking.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  and  most  finished 
picture  in  existence.  The  nuigni- 
ficent  size  of  the  figures,  the  fulness 
without  heaviness  of  the  drapery,  the 
deep  fine  tones  of  the  colouring,  with 
the  impression  excited  from  the  awful 
stillness  of  the  scene,  are  wonderfuL"— ~ 
Bell  137.  The  Victory  of  Samson 
over  the  Philistines:  "  the  Samson 
has  something  of  Apollo,  but  it  is  not 
the  Pythian  conqueror,  the  god  of 
verse,  of  the  sun  and  the  arts ;  it  is  a 
Jewish  Apollo,  striding  over  the  pros- 
trate Philistines,  and  breaking  their 
heads  with  an  ass's  jawbone."  —  Vtdmty. 
Mr.  Bell  describes  this  as  "a  mo&t 
superb  picture.  The  low  lying  land- 
scape, rising  into  brightness  in  the 
soft  tints  oi  early  dawn ;  the  distant 
view  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines ; 
the  grandieur  and  noble  elevation  of 
mind  delineated  in  the  form,  contour, 
and  action  of  the  conqueror,  thus  re- 
presented alone  in  the  midst  of  death ; 
the  admirable  drawing  and  fore- 
shortening of  the  bodies  heaped  on 
each  other ;  and  the  deep  solitude  and 
silence  that  seems  to  pervade  the  whole, 
are  inexpressibly  fine.-  Nothing  bar- 
barous or  brutal  is  represented ;  no  blood 
is  seen.  It  is  one  great  simple  epic 
story.  A  fine  and  solemn  scene, 
forming  a  very  inestimable  picture." 

138.  Madonna  and  Child,  in  glory  ; 
painted  on  silk,  and  formerly  used  as 
the  banner  {pallUme)  of  the  church  of 
S.  Domenico,  in  solemn  processions. 

139.  Portrait  of  the  Beato  Andrea 
Corsini,  in  pontifical  robes.  140.  St. 
Sebastian ;  a  sketch,  but  full  of  ex- 
pression. **  A  wonderful  sketch,  in 
a  very  simple  style.  The  head  of  the 
young  enthusiast,  passionately  turned 
up  to  heaven,  is  exquisitely  fore- 
shortened, and  shaded  with  black 
hair,  curling  almost  in  a  circle  rounc' 
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his  fine  open  forehead.  The  rounding 
and  display  of  the  shoulder  and  its 
parts,  the  expansion  of  the  flat  wide 
chest,  the  Apollo4ike  slenderness,  yet 
manliness  of  the  limbs,  the  negligent 
flow  of  the  slight  drapery  thrown 
around  the  middle,  the  effect  of  the 
light  falling  down  almost  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  head  and  shoulders,  the 
just  proportion  of  the  figure  to  the 
canvass,  with  the  low  unfinished  tint 
of  the  distant  landscape,  render  this 
the  finest  sketch  perhaps  in  existence.'* 
— Bell.  141.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 
142.  The  Agony  of  Christ. 

Guercino.  4.  God  the  Father;  a 
grand  impromptu  painting,  done  in  a 
single  night,  and  put  up  in  the  morn- 
ing; formerly  belonging  to  the  Church 
di  Gesii  e  Maria.  12.  Grand  Duke 
William  of  Aqultaine  kneeling  before 
St.  Felix,  bishop ;  very  fine.  1 3.  St. 
Bruno,  a  beautiful  picture,  one  of 
Guercino*s  most  powerful  works.  14. 
St  Peter,  the  Domenican.  15.  St. 
I ohn  the  Baptist.    19.  The  Magdalen. 

Scholars  of  Guido, 

EUsabetta  Siranu  175.  The  infiint 
Saviour  appearing  to  St.  Antony.  EU- 
sabetta Sirani  was  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Guido,  and  died  of  poison  in  her 
26th  year. 

Simone  Cantarini  (da  Pesaro).  S9. 
The  Assumption ;  a  masterpiece.  30. 
Portrait  of  Guido  in  his  old  age,  very 
spirited  and  life-like. 

Other  SchoclU — Roman  SchooL 

Perugino.  197.  Madonna  in  glory, 
with  angels  and  saints ;  John,  Michael, 
Catherine,  and  ApoUonia ;  very  beau- 
tiful. 

BaphaeL  152.  The  Santa  Cecilia; 
originally  painted  for  the  Bentivoglio 
Chapel  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Monte.  This  immortal  work  is 
without  doubt  the  great  treasure  of  the 
gallery.  Mr.  Matthews  says,  "  The 
Cecilia  of  Raphael  has,  I  suspect,  been 
retouched  and  spoilt  at  Paris;  '  and 
'here  appear  to  be  some  grounds  for 


believing  that  the  picture  has  under- 
gone numerous  restorations.  *<  Santa 
Cecilia  is  represented  with  a  lyre, 
held  by  both  hands,  carelessly  dropped ; 
the  head  turned  up  towards  heaven, 
with  a  beautiful  pensive  countenance, 
having  an  expression  of  concentrated 
and  exalted  feeling,  as  if  devoting  the 
best  fiMsulties  and  gifts  of  God  to 
God,  is  deeply  and  touchingly  im- 
pressive ;  her  drapery  is  of  finely  ent 
riched  yellow,  thrown  over  a  closer 
drawn  tunic ;  St.  Paul,  a  superb  dig^ 
nified  figure,  fills  one  corner;  St. 
John,  drawn  with  a  greater  expression 
of  simplicity  and  delicacy  of  form,  is 
next  to  him ;  St.  Augustine,  another 
grand  figure,  and  Mary  Magdaloie, 
like  sister  of  the  heaven-devoted  Ce- 
cilia, stands  close  by  her.  All  the 
figures  are  in  a  line,  but  so  finely  com- 
posed, and  the  disposition  of  the  lights 
and  shades  such  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  a  beautiful  central  group, 
consisting  of  Santa  Cecilia,  Mary  Mag^* 
daloie,  and  St.  Peter.  Musical  in-, 
struments,  scattered  on  the  foreground, 
fill  it  up,  but  without  attracting  the 
eye;  a  pure  blue  element  forms  the 
horizon,  while  high  in  the  heavens  a 
choir  of  angels,  touched  with  the  soft- 
est tints,  is  indistinctly  seen.** — BdL 
**  There  is  a  vast  diflerence,**  says 
Valery,  **  between  the  pious  enthusi- 
asm, the  mystical  frenzy  of  this  patron  of 
musicians,  and  the  profane  charms  of 
the  muse  Euterpe.  Music,  like  speech, 
seems  really  a  gift  of  God,  when 
it  appears  under  such  an  emblem. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  perfections 
of  such  a  painting?  The  ardour,  the 
triumphant  joy  of  the  seraphim  singing 
the  sacred  hymn  in  heaven,  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  saint's  features, 
so  well  contrasted  with  the  firivolous. 
and  coquettish  air  of  the  Magdalen  f 
Worthily  to  render  all  these  beauties, 
one  must  be  able  to  exclaim  with  Cor* 
regg^o^  when  he  first  contemplated 
this  work,  Aneh*  to  son  pittort.**  The 
effect  produced  by  this  picture  on 
Francia  is  well  known  by  the  account - 
of  Vasari,  who  says  that  the  great 
painter  died  of  mortification  and  sur* 
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prise  shortly  after  the  Sta.  Cecilia 
arrived  in  Bologna. 

GivUo  Romano.  210.  A  copy  of 
the  St.  John,  of  Raphael,  in  the  Tri- 
bune. 

TinuOeo  ddle  Fite,  204,  The  Mag- 
dalen  in  the  Desert,  painted  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Urbino;  very  pleasing 
and  expressive. 

Florentine  School, 

Giorgio  Vasari.  198.  Gregory  the 
Great  entertaining  twelve  poor  pil- 
grims; painted  for  the  Convent  of  & 
Michele  in  Bosco.  This  work  is  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  artist's  friends 
and  patrons;  Gregory  is  represented 
by  Pope  Clement  VII. ;  Duke  Ales- 
sandro  de*  Medici,  and  even  the  butler 
of  the  convent,  are  introduced. 

School  of  Parma. 

Parmegiano,  116.  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  saints  in  adoration  ;  **  the 
colouring  is  firesh,  beautiful,  and  deep- 
toned,  and  the  shades  of  the  drapery 
and  dark  sides  of  the  figures  finely 
wrought,  but  the  composition  is  in  a 
stiff  elementary  style,  which,  though 
ftdmired  by  connoisseurs,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  wanting  in  grace  and  ex- 
pression. The  heads  of  the  angels 
ground  the  Virgin  are  as  regular  as  a 
circle  of  a  Gothic  fringe  above  an 
arched  door,  and  the  figures  below 
painted  in*  the  same  spirit  of  strict  uni- 
formity."—i?ea  «  This  picture,"  says 
M.  Valery,  *«  was  honoured  by  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Caracci  and  Guido, 
who  studied  it ;  the  heads  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saint  are  sublime  and  affecting, 
as  are  all  the  many  figures  of  women 
that  adorn  this  museum.  In  this  re- 
spect the  gallery  is  truly  enchanting  ; 
and  never  did  beauty  appear  more  ex- 
quisite or  in  greater  variety." 

School  of  Milan. — Bclogneee  Masters. 

CamiUo  Proeaceini.     131.   The  Na- 
tivity. 

Venetian  School. 

Tintoretto.     143.  The  Visitation. 
Cima  (jConegUano),  Virgin  and  Child. 


2%e    University  of  Bologna,  cele- 
brated as  the  oldest  in  Italy,  and  as 
the  first  in  which  academical  degrees 
were  conferred,  was  long  the  glory  of 
its  citizens.     It  was  founded  in  1119 
by  Imeriua,  or  Wemerus,  a  learned 
civilian,  who  taught  the  law  with  such 
reputation  in  his  native  city,  that  he 
acquired  the  title  of  **  Lucerna  Juris.* 
During   the    troubled   period  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  fame  of  this  uni- 
versity   attracted    students   from  all 
parts  of  Europe  ;   no   less  than  ten 
thousand  are  said  to  have  assembled 
there  in  1262,  and  it  became  neces* 
sary  to  appoint  regents  and  professors 
to  the  students  of  each  country.     Ir- 
nerius  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
code  of  Justinian  ;  his  disciples  were 
called  Glossators,  who,  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  master,  spread  the 
Roman  law  over  Europe  for  nearly 
two  centuries  longer,    and    sent    to 
England  Vacarius,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  their  body.     At  this  time  Bologna 
taught  the  civil  and  canon  laws  as  the 
&vourite,    if   not    as    the    exclusive 
study;  but  the  faculties  of  medicine 
and  arts  were  added  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  Innocent  VI.  instituted  a  theolo- 
gical faculty.     In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, also,  it  acquired  lasting  celebrity 
as  the  first  school  which  practised  the 
dissection  of  the  human  body  ;  and  in 
more  recent  times  it  became  renowned 
for  the  discovery  of  Galvanism  within 
its  walls.     The  University  of  Bologna 
has  also  been  remarkable  for  an  ho- 
nour peculiarly  its  own  —  the  large 
number  of  its  learned  female  profes- 
sors.    In  the  fourteenth  century.  No- 
vella d* Andrea,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated  canonist,  frequently  occupied 
her  father's  chair ;  and  it  is  recorded 
by  Christina  de  Pisan,  that  her  beauty 
was  so  striking  that  a  curtain  was 
drawn  before  her  in  order  not  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  students. 

,     ^.,,        ,  "  Drawn  before  her, 

Lest  i^  neffiy™*  were  seen,  the  students 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er  her. 
And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence." 

Moore. 

The  name  of  Laura  Bassi,  profes) 
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of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, is  of  more  recent  date;  she 
baid  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  her  lectures  were  regularly  at- 
tended by  many  learned  ladies  of 
France  and  Germany,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  University.  Another,  and, 
as  our  English  travellers  may  consider, 
more  surprising  instance,  is  that  of 
Madonna  Manzolina,  who  graduated 
in  surgery  and  was  Professor  of  Ana^ 
tomy  ;  and  even  in  our  own  times,  the 
Greek  chair  was  filled  by  the  learned 
Matilda  Tambroni,  the  friend  and  im- 
mediate predecessor,  we  believe,  of 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  At  the  present 
time  the  university  has  lost  its  high 
legal  reputation,  and  the  traveller  who 
is  interested  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Glossators  will  be  disappointed  in  his 
researches  at  Bologna.  Medical  stu- 
dies appear  to  have  the  superiority, 
and  the  name  of  Tommasini  has  given 
a  reputation  to  it  as  a  clinical  school, 
which  has  been  well  maintained  by 
other  professors  since  his  recent  re- 
moval to  Parma. 

The  noble  Palace  in  the  Strada  S. 
Donato,  which  includes  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Institute  and  other  similar 
establishments,  was  formerly  the  Pa- 
lazzo Cellesi.  It  was  built  by  Cardi- 
nal Poggi,  the  front  being  designed  by 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  and  the  fine  and 
imposing  court  by  Bartolommeo  Tria- 
chini,  a  native  architect  of  the  six- 
teenth  century.  It  was  purchased  in 
1714,  by  the  Senate  of  Bologna,  to 
receive  the  library  and  the  collections 
of  natural  history  and  scientific  in- 
struments  presented  to  the  city,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  national  institute,,  by 
Count  Marsigli,  the  friend  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

The  Palace  at  first  included  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  or  the  Instituto 
delle  Scienze  di  Bologna,  founded  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  noble 
youth  named  Manfredi,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  who  formed  a  literary  society 
at  his  house,  and  assembled  there  all 
the  men  of  talent  in  the  city.  In  the 
halls  of  the  new  establishment,  the 


Clementine  Academy,  instituted  to 
perpetuate  the  honours  of  Bologna  as 
a  school  of  arts,  and  of  which  Cignani 
was  the  first  president,  also  found  a 
local  habitation ;  in  1 803,  the  univer- 
sity  was  transferred  here,  and  gave  to 
the  entire  building  the  general  name 
of  the  **  Pontificia  Universita." 

The  halls  of  the  loggiato  and  the 
adjoining  chambers  are  remarkable  for 
their  fine  frescoes,  by  Pellegrino  Ti- 
baldi, which  the  Caracci  thought 
worthy  of  imitation.  In  the  court,  by 
Triachini,  is  the  statue  of  Herculei  at 
rest,  a  singular  work  in  grey  ston^  by 
Angelo  Pio,  a  sculptor  of  some  repute 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
staircase  are  several  memorials,  erect- 
ed in  honour  of  illustrious  professors 
and  others,  natives  of  the  city  :  but 
many  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  emi- 
nent names  they  are  intended  to  com- 
memorate. Among  these  are  Galvani, 
by  Professor  Demaria,  after  the  design 
of  Calegari ;  Laura  Bassi,  by  Lippa- 
rlni ;  Gaetano  Monti,  by  Demaria ; 
Clotilda  Tambroni,  by  Putti ;  and 
Cavazzoni  Zanotti,  by  the  brothers 
Toselli. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy contains  some  fine  paintings  by 
Niccolo  deir  Abate,  engraved  at  Ve- 
nice in  1756.  llie  Anatomical  Mu- 
seum is  rich ;  and  the  various  branches 
of  pathological,  general  and  obstetrical 
anatomy  are  well  illustrated  by  pre- 
parations and  wax  figures.  The  Natu- 
ral History  Museum  is  well  supplied 
in  some  departments,  and  deficient  in 
others,  and  is  moreover  badly  placed. 
The  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  small, 
but  contains  some  ciirious  and  in- 
teresting fragments.  The  first  apart- 
ment contains  the  inscriptions,  among 
which  is  that  belonging  to  the  sacred 
well,  which  gave  rise  to  the  commen- 
tary of  Paciaudi  on  the  "  Puteus 
Sacer;'*  two  milestones  from  the 
^mylian  Way,  numbered  cc,  and 
ccxxcvi.  ;  two  fragments  of  latercoli, 
or  military  registers,  and  a  large 
number  of  sepulchral  tablets.  The 
second  chamber  contains  some  Egyp- 
tian and  Etruscan  antiquities ;  among 
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the  latter  is  the  celebrated  fragment  I 
of  the  engraved  plate,  or,  according  ' 
to  Chev.  Inghlrami,  of  the  mystic  ' 
mirror,  called  from  the  name  of  its 
first  possessor,  the  Cospiana  Patera. 
It  represents  the  Birth  of  Minerva, 
who  issues  armed  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  while  Venus  is  caressing  him. 
The  names  of  the  figures  are  given  in 
Etruscan  characters.  Another  mirror 
represents,  not  engraved,  but  in  relief, 
Philoctetes  healed  by  Machaon,  the 
names  of  which  are  also  in  Etruscan 
characters.  The  following  are  worthy 
of  examination.  A  bronze  foot,  larger 
than  natural,  and  a  bacchic  vase  in 
marble,  both  found  in  the  island  of 
Capri ;  a  series  of  Roman  weights  in 
black  stone,  and  some  metal  weights 
of  the  middle  ages ;  among  which  is 
one  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  with 
the  inscription  "  Pondus  Caroli.*'  In 
the  third  chamber  are  some  architec- 
tural remains,  with  two  fragments  of 
marble  torsi,  the  one  of  a  Venus 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  the  other  of 
the  same  goddess  on  foot ;  a  male 
torso,  attributed  to  Augustus,  found 
in  the  Via  di  S.  Mamolo ;  an  Isiac 
table  of  black  basalt,  found  on  the 
Aventine  in  1709,  and  an  elliptical 
vase  of  porphyry.  In  the  next  cham- 
ber are  works  after  the  revival,  among 
i^hich  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Boniface 
VIII.,  by  Manno,  a  native  sculptor, 
erected  by  the  Bolognese  in  1301 ;  it 
is  remarkable  only  as  showing  the 
state  of  art  at  that  early  period.  Some 
carved  ivories,  and  Majolica  plates  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Chamber  of 
Medals  contains  some  ancient  Roman 
coins,  Greek  pieces  from  Sicily,  a  col- 
lection of  Italian  and  foreign  money, 
and  a  good  series  of  modern  medals 
of  sovereigns  and  illustrious  men. 
Hiere  is  also  a  small  collection  of 
gems,  among  which  is  the  Maffei  agate, 
representing  Achilles  and  Ulysses, 
highly  prized  by  Professor  Schiassi 
and  other  archaeologists.  It  would  be 
an  omission  in  any  account  of  the 
antiquities  of  Bologna  if  the  cele- 
brated  Latin  inscription,  discovered  in 
some  excavations  of  the   city,,  were 


unnoticed.  This  famous  riddle,  which 
gave  rise  to  so  much  learned  contro- 
versy in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  as 
follows :  —  "  D.  M.  Miajl  L,mu.k 
Caispis,  nee  vir,  nee  mvlier,  nee  andro- 
gyna,  nee  pveUa,  nee  jvvenis,  nee  anvs, 
nee  casta,  nee  meretrix,  nee  pvdica, 
sed  onmia ;  svblata  neqve  fame  neqve 
ferro,  neqve  veneno  sed  omnibvs,  nee 
ccelo,  nee  aqvis,  nee  terris,  sed  vbiqve 
jacet.  Lvcivs  Agatho  Priscivs,  nee 
maritvs,  nee  amator,  nee  necessarivs, 
neqve  moerens,  neqve  gavdens,  neqve 
fiens,  banc  nee  molem,  nee  pyramidem, 
nee  sepvlchrvm  sed  omnia,  scit  et 
nescit  cvi  posverit.** 

The  University  lAhrary  occupies  a 
building  constructed  by  Carlo  Dotti, 
and  added  to  the  Institute  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (Lambertini).  It  contains 
about  140,000  volumes,  and  9000 
manuscripts ;  of  these,  not  less,  it  is 
said,  than  20,000  volumes  were  pre- 
sented by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  also 
induced  Cardinal  Monti,  another  na- 
tive of  Bologna,  to  follow  his  patriotic 
example.  Among  the  printed  books 
are  the  following  :  the  first  edition  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  famous  book  against 
Luther,  Assertio  Septem  SacramentO' 
rum  adversus  Martinum  Lutherum, 
Zjond,  in  (Edibus  Pynsonianit^  1512, 
dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  with  the  auto- 
gri^h  signature  **  Henricus  Rex  :  "  a 
LactantitUt  printed  at  Subiaco,  1465. 
Among  the  MSS.  may  be  mentioned 
a  LaciatUiuSf  of  the  fifth,  or  according 
to  Montfaucon,  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century ;  the  Four  Evangdista,  in  Ar- 
menian, of  the  twelfth  century,  given 
to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  by  Abraham 
Neger,  an  Armenian  Catholic  j  the 
Images  of  PhilostrateSy  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Michael  Apostolius,  a  Greek 
exile,  and  protegee  of  Cardinal  Bessa- 
rion;  and  about  200  volumes  of  scien- 
tific MSS.  by  Ulisse  Aldrovandi. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  consider 
any  record  of  this  library  complete 
which  fails  to  commemorate  its  con- 
nexion with  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  of  our  time,  the  late  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  who  commenced  his  early 
career  as  its  librarian.     He  was  tl 
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son  of  a  humble  tradesman  of  Bo- 
logna, and  had  become  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  for  his  knowledge 
of  languages,  even  while  he  filled  the 
chair  of  professor  of  Greek  and  Ori- 
ental literature  in  this  university ;  but 
it  remained  for  the  late  pope  (Gre- 
gory KVI.)  to  raise  him  from  the 
humble  dignity  of  an  abb^  to  the 
highest  honours  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  confer.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  Mezzofanti  is  said  to  have  read 
twenty,  and  to  have  conversed  fluently 
in  eighteen  languages  ;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1849  he  spoke  forty- 
two;  and,  from  personal  knowledge, 
the  writer  can  bear  witness  to  the 
fact,  that  he  was  acquainted,  not 
only  with  modern  English  literature, 
but  with  the  literature  of  the  best 
periods  of  our  history.  Mezzoianti 
was  called  to  Rome  by  the  late 
pope,  and  appointed  to  a  post  in  the 
Vatican,  under  Ma'i ;  and  when  that 
illustrious  scholar  was  made  a  car- 
dinal, Mezzofimti  was  raised  to  the 
same  dignity,  under  circumstances 
which  wUI  ever  remain  an  honour  to 
Gregory  XVI.  Perhaps  the  English 
traveller  may  desire  no  higher  evi- 
dence of  the  unequalled  powers  of 
Cardinal  Mezzofimti  than  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  *'  Detached 
Thoughts**  of  Lord  Byron.  «I 
do  not  recollect,**  he  says, /'a  single 
foreign  literary  character  that  I  wished 
to  see  twice,  except,  perhaps,  Mezzo- 
fanti, who  is  a  prodigy  of  language,  a 
Briareus  of  the  parts  of  speech,  a 
walking  library,  who  ought  to  have 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  as  universal  interpreter ;  a  real 
miracle,  and  without  pretension  toa 
I  tried  him  in  all  the  languages  of 
which  I  knew  only  an  oath  or  adjura- 
tion of  the  gods  against  postilions, 
savages,  pirates,  boatmen,  sailors,  pi- 
lots, gondoliers,  muleteers,  camel  dri- 
vers, vetturini,  post-masters,  horses, 
and  houses,  and  every  thing  in  post  1 
and,  by  Heaven  1  he  puzzled  me  in 
my  own  idiom.** 

In  connexion  with  the  University, 
sre  remain  to  be  noticed  the  Bo- 


tanical and  Agrario  Gardens,  and  the 
Public  Hospitals.  The  Botanical  Gar- 
den was  formed  in  1804,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  CoUegio  Ferrerio  de'  Pie- 
montesL  It  has  some  fine  hothouses, 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor ScannagattL  It  is  well  managed, 
and  is  said  to  number  upwards  of 
5000  species.  The  Agrario  Garden, 
Orto  Agrario,  one  of  the  results  of  the 
French  inxrasion,  was  conmienced  in 
1 805  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Re,  and  was  intended  as  a  practical 
school  for  agricultural  students,  for 
whom  a  course  of  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental lectures  on  agriculture  are 
delivered.  The  idea  was  undoubtedly 
a  good  one,  particularly  as  the  Bo« 
lognese  territory  is  so  highly  cele- 
brated for  its  rich  cultivation  and 
fertility;  but  this  branch  of  study 
unfertunately  is  not  obligatory,  and 
hence  the  lectures  of  the  agricultural 
professor  are  ill  attended.  The  lecture 
room  is  the  ancient  Palazzino  della 
Viola,  formerly  the  villa  of  Giovanni 
II.,  Bentivoglio,  and  celebrated  for  its 
superb  frescoes  by  Innoeemio  da  Imola, 
These  fine  works  represent  Diana  and 
Endymion ;  Actson  metamorphosed 
into  a  stag  ;  Marsyas,  Apollo,  and 
Cybele.  There  were  originally  other 
frescoes  by  Costa,  Chiodarolo,  Asper- 
tino,  Prospero  Fontana,  and  Niccolo 
dell  *  Abate,  but  they  have  all  been  de- 
stroyed for  the  purpose  of  building 
additional  apartments.  The  history 
of  the  Palazzino,  and  the  description 
of  the  paintings  of  Innocenzio  da 
Imola,  were  noade  the  subjects  of 
three  discourses  delivered  by  Profes- 
sor Giordan!  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1812,  and  publi^ed  in  his 
works.  The  Ospedalt  Grande  was 
founded  in  1667,  and  opened  in  1725; 
the  clinical  cases  are  received  in  a 
separate  building,  near  the  university, 
called  the  Oapedah  AzzoUni,  from  the 
Senator  Francesco  Azzolini,  by  whom 
it  was  founded,  in  1706,  for  the  sick 
and  infirm  poor  of  the  parish  of  S.  M. 
Maddalena.  In  the  Borgo  di  S. 
Giuseppe  is  the  Ospedah  de*  SettuO'^ 
ffenari,  for  the  aged  poor ;  and  in  the' 
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ancient  Benedictine  Monastery  of  S. 
Procolo  is  the  0»pedale  degH  EsposH, 
or  Bastardini,  recently  enlarged ;  a 
measure  whose  necessity  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  at  Bologna  has  not 
been  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  for  some  years  past  Dr. 
Fraser  gives  us  the  following  note  of 
the  Ospedale  Grande  :  —  **  A  good 
hospital,  and  a  separate  building  for 
clinical  cases.  There  are  at  present 
five  hundred  students.  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  anatomical  figures, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  that  at  Florence. 
The  average  number  of  cases  of  *  stab- 
bing *  admitted  annually  into  the  hos- 
pital is  five  hundred  I  This  fact  I 
could  hardly  have  credited,  if  it  had 
not  been  communicated  to  me  by  good 
authority,  viz.,  the  resident  house  sur- 
geon, who  told  us  after  we  bad  become 
communicative  by  long  conversation 
on  professional  subjects,  adding,  that 
the  authorities  did  not  publish  the 
astounding  number.  If  true,  and  I 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
my  authority,  it  is  an  important  fiict 
as  illustrating  the  morals  of  the  Bo- 
lognese.** 

Churclies,  —  Among  the  hundred 
churches  of  Bologna,  there  are  few 
which  do  not  contain  some  painting, 
which,  if  not  itself  a  masterpiece,  sup- 
plies an  episode  in  the  history  of  art. 
In  the  following  pages  we  have  given 
such  details  as  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  select  and  judge  for  himself  amidst 
the  multiplicity  of  riches ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  student  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  none  from  which  he  will 
fiiil  to  derive  instruction. 

The  most  ancient  church  in  Bologna, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  charac- 
teristic in  Italy,  is  that  of  San  Sttfano, 
formed  by  the  union  of  seven 'churches 
or  chapels.  It  is,  moreover,  remark- 
able, not  only  for  its  Greek  frescoes  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
but  for  its  ancient  tombs  and  ma- 
donnas, its  miraculous  wells,  its  Lom- 
bard architecture,  Gothic  inscriptions, 
and  other  relics  which  carry  the  ima- 
gination vividly  back  to  the  early  ages 


of  the  church.  In  what  it  called 
the  first  church  (del  Crocifisso)  is  a 
painting,  by  Tere$a  Mwratori  and  her 
master,  Guiuppe  Dal  Sole,  representing 
a  fieither  supplicating  St.  Benedict  to 
intercede  for  hia  dying  son.  Tlie 
Banzi  chapel,  in  which  is  the  marble 
sarcophagus  containing  the  body  of  the 
Beata  Giuliana  de  Banzi,  is  called 
the  second  church.  The  third,  del 
Santo  Sepolcro,  is  a  round  building, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Lombard  Baptistery.  The  marble 
columns  are  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Isis. 
The  upper  gallery  has  long  been 
closed;  but  the  well  for  immersion 
sufiiciently  proves  its  original  destina- 
tion. The  marble  sepulchre,  with  its 
ancient  symbols,  was  erected  to  receive 
the  body  of  S.  Petronio,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  miraculous  qualities  to 
the  water  of  the  welL  The  ancient 
Greek  paintings  on  the  walls  will  not 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
traveller ;  they  are  fiill  of  nature  and 
expression,  but  many  of  them  have 
unfortunately  perished  or  b^n  injured 
in  recent  years.  The  fourth  church,  de- 
dicated to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  old  Cathedral, 
founded  by  S.  Faustiniano,  a.d.  SSO. 
It  contains  a  remarkable  Crucifixion, 
by  Simone  da  Bologna,  known  also  as 
Simone  dai  Crocifissi,  from  the  ex- 
cellence with  which  he  treated  this 
subject ;  it  bears  his  name,  *'  Simon 
fecit  hoc  opus.**  There  are  some  ara- 
besques and  an  Ionic  capital  in  this 
church,  apparently  antique.  The  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  John,  is  by  Sabbatini.  The 
St.  James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Francis, 
is  referred  to  Lippo  di  Dabnasio,  This 
church  has  small  round  windows  in 
the  nave,  and  has  some  general  resem- 
blance to  our  old  Norman  architecture. 
The  fifth  is  formed  of  the  cloister, 
called  the  Atrio  di  Pilato.  It  has 
two  rows  of  galleries ;  the  upper  one 
is  very  elegant  and  composed  of  an- 
tique columns  derived  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis,  which  are  coupled  with 
fanciful  capitals,  composed  of  monster* 
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supporting  small  circular  arches,  over 
which  is  a  frieze  with  other  whimsical 
ornaments  of  the  same  kind.  The  an- 
cient Greek  frescoes  of  this  church 
have  suffered  greatly ;  an  ex-voto  Ma- 
donna, left  here  by  a  company  of 
English  pilgrims  about  a.  d.  1400, 
may  interest  the  English  traveller. 
The  S.  Girolamo  adoring  the  Crucifix, 
with  the  Magdalen  and  S.  Francis,  is 
attributed  to  Fr,  Francia,  In  the  small 
cortile  is  a  large  marble  vase  or  font, 
bearing  an  inscription,  recording  the 
names  of  Luitprand  and  Ilprand, 
kings  of  the  Lombards,  and  of  Barbato, 
bishop  of  Bologna.  An  adjoining 
Hall,  constructed  by  Benedict  XI V.^ 
recalls  the  ancient  "  Compngnia  de' 
Lombardi,*'  founded  in  1170,  and 
numbering  in  its  annals  almost  all  the 
illustrious  names  in  the  history  of 
Bologna.  The  keys  of  the  gates  of 
Xmola,  captured  a  second  time  by  the 
Bolognese  in  1 222,  are  preserved  there. 
The  sixth  church  ( I  Confessi)  is  a  kind 
of  crypt,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
ancient  bas-reliefs,  and  as  containing 
the  bodies  of  two  native  saints  and 
martyrs,  Vitale  and  Agricola.  The 
Madonna  in  the  wall  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  here,  in  488,  by  S.  Gio- 
condo,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
seventh  church,  called  la  SS.  Trinita, 
also  contains  some  interesting  works 
of  ancient  art,  some  of  which  are  re- 
garded as  contemporaneous  with  S. 
Petronio.  The  St.  Martin,  bishop, 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  a  dead 
child  to  life,  is  by  Tmrt'nt,  a  repetition 
of  the  same  subject  painted  for  the 
church  of  S.  Rocco.  The  S.  Ursula, 
on  the  wall,  is  by  Simone  da  Bologna ; 
and  the  Holy  Trinity  is  by  Samac' 
chini.  Til  is  church  is  celebrated  for 
its  relics,  among  which  are  the  bodies 
of  forty  martyrs,  brought  by  S.  Petro- 
nio from  Jerusalem.  Outside  these 
churches  are  two  marble  sarcophagi, 
appropriated  in  former  times  by  the 
Orsi  and  Bertuccini  families ;  one  of 
them  at  least  is  an  ancient  Christian 
sarcophagus,  and  is  an  interesting  relic. 
In  an  adjacent  portico  is  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  existence  of  the 


Temple  of  Isis,  already  mentioned  as 
occupying  this  site. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St 
Peter,  is  a  very  ancient  foundation, 
but  it  has  been  several  times  rebuilt. 
The  present  fine  edifice  was  begun  in 
1605  ;  the  front  and  some  of  the  cha- 
pels were  added  in  1748  by  the  ex- 
cellent Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  from 
the  designs  of  Torreggiani.  The  in- 
terior is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  well 
arranged  and  imposing  in  its  effect. 
In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  left  is  pre- 
served among  the  relics,  the  skull  of 
St.  Anna,  presented  in  1435  by  King 
Henry  VI.  of  England  to  the  Blessed 
Niccolo  Albergati.  In  the  3rd  chapel 
is  the  fine  work  of  Graziani,  a  native 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
representing  St.  Peter  consecrating  St. 
Apollinare;  a  commission  executed 
for  Benedict  XIV.,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  ordered  a  repe- 
tition for  the  Apollinare  at  Rome* 
Cardinal  Giovanetti,  archbishop  of 
Bologna  in  1788,  is  buried  here.  In. 
the  4th  chapel  is  the  St  Peter  com- 
manding Pope  Celestine  to  elect  S. 
Petronius  bishop  of  Bologna,  by  ^t- 
gari ;  and  the  Holy  Family,  and  the 
frescoes  of  S.  Pancras  and  S.  Petro- 
nius, by  Franceschinif  painted  in  his 
eightieth  year.  The  5th  chapel  con- 
tains the  urn  of  bronze  gilt  adorned 
with  lapis  lazuli,  containing  the  body 
of  the  martyr  S.  Proclus,  presented  by 
Benedict  XI  v.,  in  1745.  The  Sacristy 
contains,  among  other  works  of  more 
or  less  merit,  the  Crucifixion,  by  J9a<jr- 
nacavaUo ;  paintings  by  the  Zanotti ; 
and  the  St.  Peter,  in  the  fisherman's 
dress,  mourning  with  the  Virgin  for 
the  death  of  the  Saviour,  a  strange  in- 
vention of  Lodovico  Caracci.  The  6th 
chapel,  designed  by  Domenieo  Tibaldif 
contains  a  fine  picture  designed  by 
Fiorini  and  coloured  by  Aretusi,  re- 
presenting our  Saviour  giving  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  in  the  presence  of 
the  twelve  apostles ;  and  the  cele- 
brated painting  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  last  work  of  Lodovico  Caracei. 
The  foot  of  the  angel  bending  before 
the  Virgin  was  a  little  crooked,  and  it 
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is  related  that  when  the  aged  artist 
made  the  discovery,  he  offered  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  re-erecting  the 
scaffold  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
touch it,  but  the  request  was  refused, 
and  Lodovico  died  of  grief  and  cha- 
grin a  few  days  after.  In  1830  the 
error  was  corrected  by  Prof.  Fancelli, 
who  was  employed  to  clean  and  restore 
the  paintings  in  this  chapel  and  in  the 
Sacristy.  Returning  towards  the  en- 
trance, the  chapels  of  'the  opposite 
3ide  remain  to  be  examined.  The  first 
of  these  is  worthy  of  observation,  as 
it  was  here,  and  not  in  S.  Petronio,  as 
Vasari  believed,  that  the  ancient  Gar- 
ganelli  chapel,  painted  by  Ercole 
Grande  of  Ferrara,  existed  ;  some  re- 
mains of  these  pictures  were  pre* 
sented  by  the  Tanari  femily  to  the 
academy,  and  have  been  for  some 
years  in  England.  The  chapel  of  the 
iSS.  Sacramento  contains  a  work  by 
Donati  Creti  which  has  been  much 
admired  :  it  represents  the  Virgin  in 
the  clouds  with  the  infant  Saviour,  S. 
Ignatius,  and  angels.  The  gilt  bronze 
ornaments  were  designed  by  Torreg- 
giani  at  the  cost  of  Benedict  XIV., 
then  Cardinal  Lambertini,  and  arch- 
bishop of  this  his  native  city.  In  the 
Baptistery  is  a  finely  composed  and 
beautifully  coloured  painting  of  the 
Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  Ercole 
Graziani.  On  St.  Peter's  day  some 
fine  tapestries  are  exhibited  in  this 
church,  executed  at  Rome  from  the 
designs  of  Raphael  Mengs,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  same  pontiff.  The  Sub- 
terranean Church  below  the  choir  is 
curious  :  it  contains  numerous  relics, 
and  some  works  of  art,  among  which 
is  that  by  Alfonso  Lombardo  represent- 
ing the  two  Marys  weeping  over  the 
dead  body  of  Christ. 

The  Church  of  San  Petronio,  the 
largest  in  Bologna,  and,  though  un- 
finished, one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable,  is  a  fine  monument 
of  the  religious  munificence  which 
characterised  the  period  of  Italian  free- 
dom. It  was  founded  in  1390,  while 
Bologna  was  a  republic,  the  architect 
being  Antonio  Vicenza  or  Vincenzi, 


celebrated  as  one  of  the  sixteen  l?i- 
fortnatorit  and  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  Bolognese  to  the  Venetian  Re- 
public in  1396.  The  original  plan 
was  a  Latin  cross,  and  if  the  building 
had  been  completed,  it  would  have 
been  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
longer  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Of 
the  exterior,  a  small  portion  of  its 
height  alone  is  Onished,  and  of  the  in- 
terior little  more  than  the  nave  has 
been  completed.  In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  San  Petronio  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  Italian  Gothic 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  al- 
most a  museum  of  sculpture,  and  its 
rich  pointed  windows,  although  sadly 
mutilated  and  transfi>nned,  still  retain 
their  rich  mouldings  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, as  may  be  seen  on  the.  sides 
of  the  building.  The  three  canopied 
doorways  of  the  unfinished  facade  are 
pure  and  interesting  examples  of  the 
late  Italian  Gothic ;  they  are  covered 
with  bas--re1iefs  representing  various 
events  of  scripture  history  from  the 
creation  to  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  are  ornamented  wi^h  busts  of  pro- 
phets and  sibyls  which  recal  the  taste 
and  design  of  Raphael.  The  central 
doorway  and  its  bas-reliefs  were  justly 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Jacopo 
dalla  Quercia,  and  were  entirely  com- 
pleted by  his  own  hand.  They  must 
be  carefully  studied  to  appreciate  their 
details  ;  there  are  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  half  figures  of  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, with  the  Almighty  in  the  midst ; 
five  subjects  from  the  New  Testament 
in  the  architrave,  and  five  from  the 
Old  Testament  on  each  pilaster,  from 
the  creation  to  the  deluge.  Over  the 
architrave  are  three  statues  as  large  as 
life,  the  Virgin  and  ChUd,  San  Pe- 
tronio, and  St.  Ambrose.  It  is  re- 
corded that  this  amiable  artist  was 
commissioned  to  execute  this. door  for 
the  sum  of  3600  golden  florins,  the 
Reverenda  Fabbrica  providing  the 
stone;  Vasari  says  that  he  devoted 
twelve  years  to  the  work,  and  that  its 
completion  filled  the  Bolognese  with 
astonishment.  The  left  doorway  is  re- 
markable for  the  angels  and  sibyls  on 
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the  arch,  by  Tribolo»  well  known  as 
the  friend  of  Benyenuto  Cellini,  who 
has  left  an  amusing  record  of  him  in 
his  most  entertaining  of  biographies. 
Of  the  four  subjects  on  the  left  pilaster 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  are  by  Tri- 
bolo,  as  well  as  the  fourth  on  the  right 
pibster,  supposing  the  spectator  to  be 
lookinff  at  the  door.  Tribolo  was 
assisted  in  these  works  by  Seccadenari, 
Properzia  de'  Rossi,  the  Bolognese 
Sappho ;  and  by  Cioli  and  Solosmeo, 
pupils  of  Sansovino.  The  three  other 
subjects  on  the  right  pilaster  are  by 
Alfonso  Lombardo,  and  represent  dif- 
ferent events  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  second  subject  of  the  left  pilaster, 
representing  Jacob  giving  his  blessing 
to  Isaac,  is  by  an  unknown  artist. 
Under  the  arch  is  the  superb  sculp- 
ture of  the  Resurrection,  by  Alfonso 
Lombardo^  praised  by  Vasari,  and  ad- 
mirable for  its  simple  dignity  and 
truth.  TAe  riffht  doorway  is  another 
monument  of  the  taste  and  purity  of 
Tribolo.  The  angels  of  the  arch,  the 
sibyls,  and  the  eight  subjects  from  the 
Old  Testament  on  the  pilasters,  are 
by  this  master.  Under  the  arch  is 
the  group  of  Nicodemus  with  the  dead 
body  of  Christ,  by  Amico ;  the  Vir- 
gin, is  by  Tribolo ;  and  the  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  by  Ercole  Seccade- 
nari. 

The  interior  of  San  Petronio  is  par- 
ticularly imposing,  and  never  &ils  to 
excite  regret  that  it  has  not  been  com- 
pleted on  its  original  extensive  plan. 
Some  &ult  might  be  found  with  the 
proportions  of  the  edifice,  and  the  iron 
ties  which  hold  together  the  principal 
arches  are  a  serious  disfigurement ; 
but  the  size  and  peculiar  simplicity  of 
the  design  produce  an  effect  which 
reminds  the  English  traveller  of  the 
purer  Gothic  of  the  north.  **  It  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree  the  various 
peculiarities  which  characterise  the 
arrangements  of  the  Italian  Gothic, 
such  as  the  wide  and  low  pier  arches 
whose  span  equals  the  breadth  of  the 
nave,  the  absence  of  the  triforium  and 
of  the  clerestory  string,  the  great 
empty  circles  which  occupy  the  space 


of  the  clerestory,  the  extensive  doming 
of  the  vaults,  the  shallowness  of  the 
side  aules,  the  heavy  capitals  which 
surround  the  piers  and  half  piers  like 
a  band  of  leaves,  and  the  squareness 
of  the  piers  with  their  nook  shafts; 
all  these  serve  to  make  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  this  example  and 
those  of  the  genuine  Gothic ;  and  they 
are  rarely  found  so  completely  united 
even  in  Italian  churches.  Each  com* 
partment  of  the  side  aisle  has  two 
arches,  which  open  into  shallow  cha- 
pels."— mniii 

On  entering  the  church,  the  oma^^ 
ments  in  relief  round  the  great  door- 
way are  by  Francesco  and  Petronio 
Tadolini.    Over  the  side  doors  are  the 
fine    bas-relie&    by    Lombardo,    one 
representing  the    Annunciation,    the 
other  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise,  for^* 
merly  attributed  to  Tribolo.     In  the 
chapels  on  the  right,  there  are  several 
objects  to  engage  attention.    The  2nd 
is  the  chapel  of  the  Pepoli,  so  cele- 
brated  in  the  history  of  Bologna ;  and 
some  of  the  pictures  contain  portraitSi 
it  is  said,  of  different  members  of  that 
illustrious  family.      The  painting  ot 
the  Almighty  has  been  attributed  to 
Guido ;  but  it  was  more  probably  re- 
touched by  him.     The  paintings  on 
the  lateral  walls,   with  their   Gothic 
ornaments  and  inscriptions,  are  curi-* 
ous ;  *one  of  the  female  figures  pray- 
ing on  the  right  wall,  bears  the  in- 
scription,   Sojia  de   Jnghiltera  ft  fa, 
4th  chapel  —  the  ancient  Crucifixion, 
repainted,   it    is    said,   by   Francesco 
Franeiaf  the  Madonna  underneath  is 
referred  to  Tiarini,  6th —  St.  Jerome, 
by  Lorenzo  Coeta,  the  pupil  of  Francia, 
spoiled    by    retouching.      8th  —  the 
marble  ornaments  of  this  chapel  were 
designed  by  VignoUif  and  are  said  to 
have  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  situation 
as  architect  to    the   church  through 
the  jealousy  of  his   rival    Ranuccio. 
The  St.  Francis  is  by  MatteUetta ;  and 
the  St.  Antony  raising  the  dead  man 
to  liberate  the  father  who  is  unjustly 
condemned,  is    by  Lorenzo  PaaindU, 
9th — Chapel  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua. 
The  marble  statue  of  the  Saint  is  by 
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ScMsaviw),  The  miracles  of  the  Saint, 
painted  in  chiaro-scuro,  are  fine  works 
by  Girdlamo  da  Dreviso,  The  windows 
of  painted  glass  are  celebrated  as 
having  been  coloured  from  the  designs 
of  Michad  Angdo,  10th  —  the  large 
painting  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna  del  Borgo  S.  Pietro,  and  the 
beautiful  fresco  opposite  it  are  by 
Francesco  Brizzi,  a  fevourite  pupil  of 
the  Caracci :  be  commenced  life  as  a 
journeyman  shoemaker,  and  became 
the  principal  assistant  of  Lodovico. 
11th — The  superb  bas-relief  of  the 
Assumption,  in  marble,  by  TVihoIo, 
formerly  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Ma- 
donna di  Galliera.  The  two  angels 
by  the  side  are  by  Properzia  de*  Rossi. 
The  walls  of  this  chapel  support  the 
entire  weight  of  the  Campanile.  At 
the  high  altar  the  two  marble  statues 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  are  by  Girolamo  Campagna, 
and  were  formerly  in  the  church  of 
a  Francesco.  14th  —  Chapel  (left). 
Sta.  Barbara  beheaded  by  her  father, 
considered  the  best  work  of  2¥ai*tm. 
15th  —  the  Archangel  Michael,  by 
Calvari  (Fiammingo),  which  explains 
the  celebrated  picture  by  his  pupil 
Guido  in  the  Capuchins  at  BLome. 
16th  —  St.  Roch,  larger  than  life,  a 
portrait  of  Fabrizio  da  Milano,  by 
Parmegiano,  one  of  his  best  works; 
copied  as  a  study  by  Lod.  Caracci. 
17th  — the  Chapel  and  Tombs  of  Ba- 
jocchi  and  his  wife  Eliza,  sister  of 
Napoleon,  with  a  beautiful  altar-piece 
by  CostOf  Madonna  and  Saints.  19th 
—  the  Annunciation,  and  the  twelve 
Apostles,  among  the  finest  works  of 
Costa^  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
bastian in  his  earlier  manner.  The 
Magdalen  by  Filippo  Brizzi.  The 
pavement  of  earthenware  dates  from 
the  earliest  times  of  its  manufacture. 
On  the  pilaster  of  this  chapel  is  a 
statue  of  S.  Petronius,  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  ancient  likeness 
of  that  saint  extant,  but  it  has  been  so 
altered  by  frequent  restorations  that 
little  probably  of  the  original  counte- 
nance now  remains.  20th  — •  the  fa- 
mous paintings  of  the  Magi,  and  of 


the  Paradiso  and  Inf^o  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  formerly  attributed  to  Giotto. 
Malvasia,  in  his  Felaina  Ptttrice, 
attributes  the  first  of  these  works  to 
Vitale  and  Lorenzo^  and  the  others  to 
Buonamico  BuflOdoiaceo,  to  whom 
Vasari  also  refers  them.  It  has,  how* 
ever,  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
the*  will  of  one  of  the  Bolognini  fa- 
mily, to  whom  the  chapel  belongs, 
that  they  were  executed  subsequently 
to  1408 ;  while  Buffidmacco  and  tiie 
other  artists  above  named  -were  all 
dead  previous  to  1S90,  the  year  in 
which  the  church  itself  was  begun. 
Although,  therefore,  they  are  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  the  history  of  art, 
it  is  certain  that  no  trace  of  their  true 
author  has  yet  been  discovered.  22nd 
— the  head  of  SL  Petronius,  removed 
here  by  order  of  Benedict  XIV.,  from 
the  other  relics  of  that  saint.in  S.  Ste- 
fano,  is  preserved  in  this  chapel. 

On  the  floor  of  the  church  is  traced 
the  celebrated  meridian  of  Gian  Do- 
menico  Cassini,  1 78  Bolognese  leet  6  J 
inches  long,  substituted  in  1653  for 
that  of  P.  Ignazio  Danti,  and  corrected 
in  1 778  by  Eustachio  Zanotti ;  a  sci- 
entific monument  which  does  honour 
to  Bologna.  It  was  in  this  church 
that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was 
crowned  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 
The  halls  of  the  Beverenda  FaJbbrica^ 
adjoining  the  church,  contain  a  highly 
interesting  series  of  original  designs  for 
the  still  unfinished  fa9ade,  by  the  first 
architects  of  the  period.  Algerotti 
has  pointed  out  the  advantage  it  would 
be  to  art  if  a  selection  of  them  were 
published,  with  a  brief  description  of 
their  history.  It  is,  however,  satis-* 
factory  to  find  that  they  have  been  pre-* 
served :  they  form  a  precious  collection, 
the  value  of  which  will  not  &il  to  be 
appreciated  by  every  architectural  stu- 
dent Three  of  these  are  by  Palladio ; 
another  bears  the  following  inscription 
in  his  own  hand,  **  Laudo  il  presente 
disegno,**  and  has,  no  doubt  erron- 
eously, been  attributed  to  him.  There 
are  two  by  Vignola,  one  by  Giacomo 
Ranuccio,  his  great  rival,  which  serves 
only  to  prove  his  inferiority  ;  one  by 
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Domenico  TIbaldi ;  three  by  Baldas- 
Bare  Peruzzi ;  one  by  Giulio  Romano 
and  Cristoforo  Lombardo,  architect  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Milan  ;  one  by  Giro- 
Umo  Rainaldi ;  one  by  Francesco 
Terribilia,  which  received  the  Approba- 
tion of  the  senate  in  1580,  and  was 
published  by  Cicognara  in  the  Plates 
to  his  History  of  Sculpture ;  on€  by 
Varignano;  one  by  Giacomo  di  An- 
drea da  Formigine;  one  by  Alberto 
Alberti,  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro ;  and 
three  by  unknown  artists.  Over  the 
entrance  door  is  the  noble  marble  bust 
of  Count  Guido  Pepoli,  by  Properzia 
de*  RoBsif  supposed  to  be  that  ordered 
by  his  son  Alessandro  Pepoli,  to  prove 
the  powers  of  that  extraordinary 
woman,  as  mentioned  by  Vasari.  In 
the  second  chamber  is  her  masterpiece, 
the  bas-relief  of  the  Temptation  of 
Joseph,  in  which  it  is  believed  she  re- 
corded the  history  of  her  own  misfor- 
tunes. The  life  of  this  celebrated  and 
accomplished  woman,  at  once  a  painter, 
sculptor,  engraver,  and  musician,  is  one 
of  the  most  tragical  episodes  in  the 
annals  of  art ;  **  Finalmente,"  says 
Vasari,  in  a  passage  which  hardly  bears 
translating,  "alia  povera  inamorata 
giovane  ogni  cosa  riusci  perfettissima- 
mente,  eccetto  il  suo  infelicissimo 
amore."  She  died  of  love  at  the  very 
moment  when  Pope  Clement  VII., 
after  performing  the  coronation  of 
Charles  V.  in  this  church,  where  he 
had  seen  and  appreciated  her  genius, 
expressed  his  desire  to  take  her  back 
with  him  to  Rome.  Vasari  records 
the  touching  answer  given  to  his  Holi- 
ness :  Sta  in  chiesa,  e  gli  »i  fa  il  fune- 
rale  I  Her  death  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  tragic  representation  ii\^the  theatre 
of  Bologna,  by  Professor  Costa,  in 
1828. 

■  The  Sacritty  contains  a  series  of 
twenty- two  pictures,  representing  vari- 
ous events  in  the  history  of  S.  Petro- 
nius  from  his  baptism  to  his  death,  by 
Ferrari,  Francesco  Colonna,  Mazzoni, 
and  others. 

Immediately  before  the  great  door 
of  this  church  stood  that  famous  colos^ 


sal  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  1 1., 
executed  by  Michael  Angelo,  after  the 
reconciliation  of  their  quarrel  on  the 
subject  of  the  Moses.  The  Pope  at 
his  own  request  was  represented  with 
a  sword  in  bis  left  hand,  and  in  the  act 
of  reprimanding  the  Bolognese  with 
his  right.  But  this  great  masterpiece 
lasted  only  five  years.  In  1511,  on  the 
return  of  Bentivoj^lio,  it  was  broken 
up  by  the  people,  and  the  bronze,  said 
to  have  weighed  17,300  lbs.,  was  sold 
to  the  Diike  of  Ferrara,  who  converted 
it  into  a  piece  of  ordnance,  under  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  JuHatii.  It  is 
recorded  of  this  statue,  the  loss  of 
which  will  ever  be  deplored  by  the 
lovers  of  art,  that  when  Michael  An- 
gelo asked  the  warlike  pontiff  whether 
he  should  put  a  book  in  his  left  hand, 
he  replied,  "  A  book  !  no :  let  me 
grasp  a  sword;  I  know  nothing  of 
letters." 

The  Piazza  surrounding  the  Church 
of  San  Domenico  is  remarkable  for 
some  interesting  monuments,  which 
deserve  examination  before  proceeding 
to  the  still  greater  treasures  in  the 
church  itself.  These  are  the  statue  of 
S.  Domenico,  in  copper  gilt,  made  at 
Milan  in  1623;  the  Madonna  del 
Rosario,  by  Giulio  Cesare  Conventi*: 
and  two  sepulchral  monuments,  one  the 
tomb  of  the  learned  jurist  Rolandino 
Passaggeri,  who,  while  holding  the 
office  of  town-clerk,  was  selected  to 
write  the  answer  of  the  Republic  to 
the  haughty  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  demanding  the  release 
of  hisson.  King  Enzius.  The  other  is 
the  tomb  of  the  noble  fitmily  of  Fos- 
cherari,  now  extinct,  and  was  built  by 
Egidio  Foscherari,  in  1289.  Its  rude 
bas-reliefs  appear  to  be  more  ancient 
than  this  date.  Both  tombs  stand 
under  canopies,  supported  by  columns, 
and  were  restored  in  1833,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Sig.  Giuseppe  Schiassi. 

The  Church,  celebrated  as  containing 
the  tombs  of  St.  Domenic,  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition,  of  King  Enzius,  of 
Taddeo  Pepoli,  and  of  Guido,  is  as 
rich  in  works  of  art  as  it  is  in  illustrl- 
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ous  names.  The  TotiA  of  San  Da- 
tnenico,  the  early  triumph  of  the  genius 
of  Niccolb  di  Piaot  forms  in  itself  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  art,  which 
ought  to  be  closely  studied  by  eyery 
one  who  desires  to  trace  the  progress 
of  sculpture  from  the  thirteenth  cen< 
tury.  This  great  master,  who  has  been 
justly  called  the  precursor  of  the  re> 
vival,  did  not  complete  the  pulpit  at 
Pisa,  until  thirty-five  years  later  than 
the  date  of  the  present  work  (1225), 
and  consequently  we  may  regard  this 
as  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  in 
art  The  bas-reliefs  by  Niccolo  di 
Pisa  represent  various  events  in  the 
history  of  the  saint  and  miracles  per- 
formed by  him  ;  they  are  full  of  cha- 
racter and  truth.  The  knight  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  brought  to  life  by 
St.  Domenic  in  the  presence  of  his 
family,  who  are  deploring  his  death  ; 
and  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  hea- 
ven, presenting  St.  Domenic  with  the 
constitutions  and  baton  of  the  order, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  graceful  compositions.  Below 
them  is  another  interesting  series  by 
Alfonao  Lombardo,  executed  three 
centuries  later,  and  not  superior  in 
delicacy  or  feeling.  The  statue  of  S. 
Petronio,  on  the  tomb,  is  a  youthful 
work  of  Michad  Angdot  as  is  likewise 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  angel  on  the 
left,  now  made  to  hold  a  very  indif- 
ferent candlestick.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  city  annals,  that  the  great  artist 
received  twelve  ducats  for  the  angel, 
and  eighteen  ducats  for  the  statue  of 
&  Petronio  I  The  other  angel  and  the 
patron  saints,  Francesco  and  Procolo, 
are,  according  to  Vasari,  by  Niecold 
deir  Area :  the  Sunt  John  Baptist  is 
said  to  be  by  Girolamo  CortellinL  The 
architecture  of  this  (the  sixth)  chapel 
16  proved  by  the  archives  of  the  con- 
vent to  be  the  design  of  Terribilia ;  the 
first  picture  on  the  right  hand,  the 
Child  brought  to  life,  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Tiarinit  and  was  much 
admired  by  Lodovico  Caracci.  llie 
great  picture,  representing  the  Storm 
at  Sea,  in  which  St.  Domenic  is  saving 
the  sailors  praying  to  the  Virgin  ;  the 


knight  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
brought  to  life  by  St  Domenic  ;  the 
stories  in  the  lunettes,  and  the  fn'ace- 
ful  figures  representing  the  virtues  of 
the  saint,  are  by  MaaieUetta,  The 
fresco  on  the  roof,  representing  the 
glory  of  Paradise,  with  the  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin  receiving  the  soul  of 
the  saint,  amidst  the  music  of  the 
seraphtn,  is  by  Outdo.  **  In  the 
highest  circle  of  the  dome,  a  soft 
radiance,  emanating  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  illuminates  the  picture,  touch- 
ing with  partial  lights  the  heads  of 
our  Saviour,  of  Mary,  and  the  Saint, 
who  are  placed  at  equal  distances, 
while  a  choir  of  angels,  exquisitely 
designed  and  finely  coloured,  fills  the 
space  below.  The  composition  of  the 
whole  rises  in  a  fine  pyramidical  form, 
harmonising  at  once  with  the  subject, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  dome."  — 
BeU.  The  Saint  burning  the  books 
of  the  converted  heretics,  a  fine  and 
expressive  picture,  is  esteemed  the 
masterpiece  of  Liondlo  Spado, 

The  other  chapels  of  this  church 
present  additional  objects  of  interest : 
ist,  the  Madonna,  called  "  Del  Vel^* 
luto,"  by  Lippo  Dabtuuio.  Srd,  St. 
Antoninus  with  the  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin  appearing  to  St  Francis,  by 
Faeinif  the  pupil  of  Annibale  Caracci, 
who  praised  his  skill  in  painting 
flesh  ;  below  it  is  a  Virgin,  attributed 
to  Francesco  Franeia,  4th,  St.  An* 
drew  the  Apostle  preparing  for  his 
martyrdom,  by  Antonio  Rossi.  9th, 
St  Catherine  of  Siena,  by  Francesco 
Brizzi.  10th,  St  Thomas  Aquinas 
writing  on  the  subject  of  the  eucha- 
rist  with  two  inspiring  angels,  by 
Guercino*  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
Sacristy  is  the  monument  erected  by 
the  Clementine  Academy  to  the  me- 
mory of  General  Count  Marsigli,  the 
founder  of  the  Institute,  whose  patri- 
otic seal  for  the  welfare  of  Bologna, 
and  whose  connection  with  the  science 
of  England,  have  been  noticed  in  a 
previous  page.  The  high  altar  has 
the  fine  picture  by  Bartolommeo  Cesit 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The 
statues   of  the  choir  present  an  in-^ 
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teresting  example  of  toma,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  Fra  Damiano  da 
Bergamo,  assisted  by  Fra  Antonio 
Asinelli,  both  Domenican  monks ;  the 
subjects  are  taken  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  13th  diapel 
is  renuurkable  for  the  tomb  of  King 
Enzius,  the  unfortunate  son  of  the 
great  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  made 
prisoner  by  the  Bolognese  in  1249, 
and  retained  here  in  captivity  for 
twenty-two  years,  until  his  death  in 
1272.  It  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  haughty  republic 
makes  the  record  of  its  royal  captive 
the  source  of  a  much  higher  compli- 
ment to  itself: 

**  Felsina  Sardinlw  regem  libi  Tincla  mlnan- 
tern 
Victrix  csptiTum  eoDiuls  OTSote  trahit ; 
Kec  patris  imperlo  cedit,  nee  capitur  auro ; 
Sic  cane  non  magno  Mepe  tenetur  aper." 

In  singular  and  striking  contrast  to 
this  tomb»  the  adjoining  chapel  (14th) 
contains  the  marble  sarcophagus  of 
Taddeo  Pepoli,  the  celebrated  repub- 
lican ruler  of  Bologna,  by  the  Vene- 
tian artist  Jacopo  Lanfrani,  dated 
1337.  The  sculptures  on  its  front 
represent  Pepoli  rendering  justice  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  llie  altar-piece, 
with  St.  Michael,  S.  Domenico, 
and  other  saints,  is  by  FranetMco 
Franeitu  15th,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Relics :  among  the  other  relics  here 
preserved  is  the  head  of  S.  Domenic, 
ia  a  silver  case  of  114  lbs.  weight, 
made  in  1383,  at  the  joint  eipense  of 
the  city,  Benedict  XI.,  and  Cardinal 
Matteo  Orsini.  The  body  of  the 
Beato  Glacomo  da  Uhna,  the  cele- 
brated painter,  whose  portrait  by  Bel- 
lini is  in  front  of  the  adjoining  chapel, 
is  also  preserved  here.  Behind  the 
monument  of  King  Enzius  is  the  por- 
trait of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Simone 
da  Boiogna,  proved  by  the  annals  of 
the  Order  to  be  an  original  and  au- 
thentic likeness.  17th,  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Cdhart  (  Fiammingo).  1 9th. 
This  magnificent  chapel,  dedicated  to 
the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  contains 
two  tombs  which  inspire  very  different 
feelings  from  that  of  the  founder  of 


the  Inquisition,  or  those  of  King  En* 
zius  and  the  Pepoli:  they  are  those 
of  Guido  and  his  fitvourite  pupil,  Elisa- 
betta  Sirani,  who  died  of  poison  in  her 
twenty-sixth  year.  Tlie  chapel  contains 
a  aeries  of  small  paintings  representing 
the  fifteen  mysteries  ^  the  Rosary  ; 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  is  by 
Ceivart  (  Fiammingo) ;  the  Descent  <»f 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  On  ;  the  Visita- 
tion, and  the  Flagellation  of  the 
Saviour,  are  by  Lid,  Canted ;  the 
Assumption  u  by  Guido.  The  statues 
over  the  altar  are  by  Angth  Fid  :  the 
painting  of  St  John  the  Evangelist 
is  by  Giuteppe  Marchui.  The  ceil- 
ing, painted  in  1656,  is  an  able  work 
of  Mkhad  Angth  Cohnna  and  Agoi^ 
Hno  Mi^H ;  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  middle,  is  particu- 
larly fine.  In  the  vestibule  of  one  of 
the  side  doors  is  the  fine  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  jurisconsult,  Alessandro 
Tartagni,  surnamed  I'lmolese,  by  the 
Florentine  sculptor  Francesco  di  Si- 
mone; and  opposite  is  that  of  the 
Volta  fitmily,  with  a  marble  statue  of 
S.  Prooolo,  by  Lazzaro  Casario.  22d 
Chapel,  St  Raymon  crossing  the  sea 
on  his  mantle,  by  Lod.  Caraeei,  ano- 
ther fine  work,  which  serves  to  prove 
the  originality  and  invention  of  this 
renurkable  painter.  23d.  Tliis  chapel 
contains  a  bust  of  S.  Filippo  Neri, 
from  a  cast  taken  after  death. 

The  Sacristy  has  also  some  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  interest :  the 
Birth  of  the  Saviour,  or  **  La  Notte,** 
by  Luca  Cangiasit  is  considered  by- 
many  as  a  repetition  of  the  smaller 
painting  preserved  in  the  academy* 
while  others  regard  it  as  a  copy.  The 
Paschal  Lamb  is  attributed  to  Giorgio 
VoMui,  The  S.  Girolamo  ^s  by  Li' 
ondb  Spado.  The  tarne  of  the  closets 
and  of  the  entrance^  door  are  by  the 
artists  who  executed  those  of  the 
choir.  The  large  statues  of  the  Vir* 
gin  and  of  San  Domenico  are  of  cy- 
press wood,  and,  according  to  the 
verses  inscribed  underneath,  were 
carved  out  of  a  tree  which  S.  Do- 
menico himself  had  planted, — one  of 
those,    perhaps,  which    Evelyn    saw 
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growing  at  the  period  of  hU  visit,  in 
the  quadrangle  of  the  convent.  It  is 
rem'arked  by  a  recent  traveller,  that  it 
was  an  appropriate  tree  for  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition  to  have  planted, 
and  he  deserved  a  statue  sculptured  of 
the  wood  of  that  gloomy  and  funereal 
tree. 

^  The  Cloisters  of  the  adjoining  con- 
vent of  San  Domenico,  the  first  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  that  built  in 
1231  by  Niccolo  di  Pisa,  are  remark- 
able for  their  inscriptions  and  ancient 
tombs.  Wmong  these  are  to  be  noticed 
that  of  Gio.  d'Andrea  Calderini,  the 
work  of  the  Venetian  Jacopo  Lanfrani, 
in  1238 ;  and  that  of  Bartolommeo 
Salicetti,  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  in 
1412.  There  is  still  preserved  here  a 
portion  of  a  painting  by  Lippo  Dcd" 
niasio,  representing  the  Magdalen  at 
the  feet  of  Christ,  which  Malvasia  de- 
scribes as  his  earliest  public  work ;  in 
one  corner  is  a  fragment  of  an  inscrip- 
tion „,lmaxi  f.  Near  it  is  a  Cruci- 
fixion, with  S.  Lorenzo  presenting  a 
Doctor  kneeling  ;  it  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion Petrus  Johanis  (Pietro  di  Gio- 
vanni Lianori  ?),  and  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  art  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  leaving  the  convent, 
under  the  portico  built  by  Niccola 
Barella,  leading  up  the  Via  di  S. 
Domenico,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  John,  by  BagnouiavaUot  an  interest- 
ing work,  much  admired  by  Guido, 
and  yet,  such  are  the  riches  of  Italy 
in  art,  it  is  quite  exposed  to  the 
/street. 

In  connexion  with  the  Domenican 
Convent,  the  Biblioteca  ComuncUe,  or 
Magnani  Library,  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. This  library  consists  chiefly  of 
the  collections  bequeathed  to  the  city 
by  the  learned  ecclesiastic  Antonio 
Magnani,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Scientific  Institute ;  who  has  by  will 
especially  provided  that  this  library 
shall  be  available  on  those  holidays 
and  festas  when  every  other  is  closed : 
the  number  of  books  is  said  to  be  up- 
wards of  90,000,  and  it  is  continually 
.increasing  by  the  munificence  of  the 
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city  authorities.  Besides  its  literary 
treasures,  the  lover  of  art  will  not  fail 
to  appreciate  and  admire  the  superb, 
though  unfinished.  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Federieo  Baroccio,  said 
to  be  his  last  work :  it  is  hardly  sur- 
passed in  effect  and  composifion  by 
any  production  of  that  great  and  esti- 
mable painter. 

The  elegant  C%«nrA  of  S,  BartO' 
lommeo  di  Porta  ^jutegnana  was  com- 
menced in  1653,  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  building  erected  in  1 530,  from 
the  designs  of  Andrea  da  Formigine, 
at  the  cost  of  the  Prior  Gozzadini. 
The  original  site  was  occupied  by  an 
ancient  church  built  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  S.  Petronio  on  the  foundations 
of  a  subterranean  church  of  the  early 
Christians,  traces  of  which  were  visi- 
ble when  the  present  edifice  was  com- 
menced. The  portico  of  Formigine 
is  still  preserved,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of 
its  pilasters,  the  work  it  is  said  of 
Lombard  sculptors,  are  well  worthy 
of  observation.  The  church  contains 
some  interesting  paintings ;  in  the  2nd 
chapel  is  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  kneeling 
at  the  tomb  of  Varallo,  by  Lod.  Cg" 
racci,  4th,  the  Annunciation,  signifi- 
cantly called  "del  bell*  Angelo,"  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  work  of 
Albani ;  by  whom  also  are  the  lateral 
pictures  representing  the  Birth  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  Angel  warning  Jo- 
seph to  fly  out  of  Egypt.  7th,  **  The 
altar-piece,  by  Franceachini,  on  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a 
grand  but  horjrible  picture,  yet  less 
savage  than  the  statue  of  Milan  on 
the  same  subject,  as  here  at  least  the 
actual  representation  of  torture  is 
spared.  The  saint  is  tied  and  drawn 
up  high  on  a  tree  for  sacrifice  ;  two 
ferocious  figures  are  seen  tightening 
the  ropes,  while  a  third  is  deliberately 
preparing  to  excoriate  one  of  his  legs, 
where  a  little  blood  appears,  but  there 
only." — BelL  9th,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  bequeathed  by  the  Canon 
Matteo  Sagaci,  is  a  small  oval,  by 
Guido,  an  exquisite  and  touching  pic- 
ture. 1 2th,  S.  Antony  of  Padua,  by 
Tiarinu     13th,  the  St.  Bartholomew 
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the  altar-piece  of  the  old  church,  is 
by  Aretuiif  from  the  designs  of  Sab» 
batinu  The  frescoes  representing  the 
events  in  the  life  of  S.  Gaetano  are 
by  the  pupils  of  Cipnani,  executed  in 
two  months  from  the  designs,  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  master,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  retouched  them. 
The  roof  of  the  church  was  painted 
by  Cofonna,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived in  payment  the  Sd  chapel, 
which  he  also  decorated  with  his 
frescoes. 

7%e  church  of  S,  Bartolommeo  di 
Reno  is  remarkable  for  some  fine  works 
of  the  Caracci.  In  the  6th  chapel  is 
the  Nativity,  by  Agoaiino  Caracci, 
painted  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  represented  as 
suckling.  The  two  Prophets  on  the 
vault  of  the  chapel  are  by  the  same 
master.  The  two  admirable  pictures 
of  the  Circumcision  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  are  by  Lod.  Caracci;  the 
last  of  these  has  been  engraved  by 
Annibale.  The  marble  ornaments  are 
by  Gabride  Fiorini,  the  son  of  the 
painter.  The  4th  chapel  (Capella 
Maggiore)  contains  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity, called  *'La  Madonna  della 
Pioggia.'*  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  oratory  is  a  large 
landscape  in  oil,  the  only  example  in 
painting  of  the  copper-plate  engraver 
MattioU,  The  oratory  contains  the 
St.  Bartholomew,  a  good  work  of 
Alfonso  Lombardo. 

The  Church  of  S,  Benedetto  has,  in 
the  1st  chapel,  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  in  the  presence  of  John  the 
Baptist,  SS.  Jerome,  Mauro,  and  Pla- 
cido,  by  Lucio  Massari,  a  pupil  of  the 
Caracci  and  the  friend  and  favourite 
companion  of  Albani.  In  the  2nd, 
the  four  prophets  are  by  Giaeomo 
Cavedone.  In  the  4th,  S.  Antonio 
Abate,  beaten  by  demons  and  consoled 
by  Christ ;  the  beautiatl  "  Charity,** 
on  the  ceiling;  and  the  Virtues  of 
God  the  Father,  are  also  by  Cavedone, 
5th,  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  by  Gar- 
hrieU  Ferrantinif  called  also  G.  dagli 
Occbiali,  one  of  the  masters  of  Guido. 


7th,  S.  Antonio,  by  Cavedone.  11th, 
the  Virgin  holding  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  conversing  with  the  Mag- 
dalen on  her  son's  death,  a  touching 
and  eipressive  work  of  Tiarini;  by 
whom  are  also  the  prophets  and  the 
angels  on  the  side  walls.  In  the  Sa- 
cristy is  the  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin,  the 
Archangel  Michael,  and  St.  Catherine, 
by  Gio,  Andrea  Siram\  retouched  by 
his  master  Guido,  formerly  in  the 
suppressed  Church  of  San  Marino. 

The  Church  deBa  Cariid,  belonging 
to  a  convent, of  Franciscans  suppressed 
in  1798,  and  converted  into  a  military 
hospital,  contains,  in  the  1st  chapel, 
the  celebrated  Visitation  by  Galanino 
(Baldassare  Aloisio),  so  much  extolled 
by  Malvasia,  whose  enthusiasm  ts 
also  confirmed  by  the  praises  of  LanzL 
Galanino  was  one  of  the  ablest  pupils 
and  a  relative  of  the  Caracci ;  but  his 
fortune,  says  Lansi,  was  not  equal  to 
his  merit,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be- 
come a  portrait  painter,  like  many  ar- 
tists of  our  own  day,  from  lack  of 
encouragement  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  art.  He  retired  to  Rome,  and 
was  long  at  the  head  of  portrait  paint- 
ers in  that  capital,  llie  Srd  chapel 
contains  the  picture  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  Hungary,  in  a  swoon  at  the 
Saviour's  appearing  to  her,  an  able 
work  by  Franeeschini.  At  the  high 
altar  is  the  Virgin  and  Child,  Charity 
and  St.  Francis,  another  joint  work  oi 
Fiorini  and  Arefusi.  5th,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  St.  Joseph  and  St  Antony 
of  Padua,  by  Fdice,  son  of  Cari» 
Cignani.  6th,  Sta.  Anna,  by  BUnena 
the  Elder  (Gio.  Maria  Galli). 

77m  ancient  Church  of  Sta.  CccHia^ 
once  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  by 
Francia,  Costa,  and  other  early  paint- 
ers of  Bologna,  was  ruined  by  the 
French;  but  it  still  exhibits  many 
interesting  fragments  for  study.  The 
following  enumeration  of  the  subjects, 
commencing  on  the  left  hand,  may  be 
useful.  1.  Tlie  marriage  of  Valerian 
(or,  as  Count  Malvasia  says,  of  Tibur- 
tius),  with  Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Francesco 
Francia.     S.   Valerian  instructed  in 
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the  faith  by  St.  Urban,  Pope,  by  JLor. 
Costa.  3.  The  baptism  of  Valerian, 
by  Giacomo  Francia(7).  4.  The 
Angel  crowning  the  betrothed  Saints 
with  garlands  of  roses,  by  Chiodarolo. 
5.  The  brothers  Valerian  and  Tibur- 
tius,  bdieaded  in  the  presence  of  the 
prefect.  6.  Their  funeral.  7.  Sta. 
Cecilia  and  the  prefect :  these  three 
subjects  are  by  A^ieoAspertini.  8.  Sta. 
Cecilia  placed  in  the  boiling  bath,  by 
Giaeomo  Francia.  9.  The  wealth 
distributed  by  the  Saint,  by  CoUa. 
10.  Her  funeral,  a  very  graceful  com- 
position, by  Francesco  Francia. 

The  Church  of  the  Celestini,  with  a 
fa9ade  from  the  designs  of  Francesco 
Tadolini,  has  in  its  1st  chapel  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Lueio  Massari — the 
Saviour  appearing  to  the  Magdalen  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.  The  painting  at 
the  high  altar,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
JjHtke,  and  Su  Pietro  Celestino,  is  by 
Francesehini.  The  sacristy  and  the 
cloisters  of  the  convent  were  designed 
by  the  Tadolini. 

The  Church  of  the  Corpus  Domini, 
called  also  Delia  Santa  from  Sta.  Cate- 
rina  Vigri  of  Bologna,  is  attached  to 
the  vast  Franciscan  nudnery  of  the 
same  name.  The  frescoes  of  the  cu- 
pola, the  roof  and  the  walls,  are  able 
works  by  Marcantonio  Franecsehinit 
assisted  by  Luiffi  Quaint,  the  cousin 
of  Carlo  Cignani.  1st  chapel,  St. 
Francis,  with  a  fine  landscape,  by 
Calvart(Fiammingo).  4th,  the  Saviour 
appearing  to  the  Virgin,  with  the  Pa- 
triarchs ;  and  the  Apostles  engaged  in 
the  burial  of  the  Virgin,  described  by 
Malvasia  as  "  la  prima  di  maniera  de- 
licata,  la  seconda  tenribile,**  are  fine 
and  interesting  works  by  Lodovieo 
Caracci.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  the 
mysteries  of  the  Rosary  which  sur- 
round them,  and  the  two  large  Angels, 
are  by  Giuseppe  Mazza,  by  whom  are 
also  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  high  altar. 
The  high  altar-piece,  representing  the 
Last  Supper,  is  a  celebrated  work  by 
Marcantonio  Francesehini.  6th,  the 
Resurrection  is  a  copy  of  the  famous 
picture   by   Annibaie   Caracci^  which 


was  stolen  by  the  French  and  never 
returned.  Through  a  window  in  this 
chapel  may  be  seen  the  blackened 
body  of  Sta.  Caterina  Vigri,  sitting 
in  all  the  pomp  of  dress,  and  decorated 
with  a  crown  upon  her  head.  8th, 
the  Annunciation,  by  Franeesehinit 
whose  masterpiece^  the  Death  of  dt. 
Joseph,  is  in  the  next  (9th)  chapel, 
the  ceiling  of  which  n  painted  in 
fresco  by  the  same  hand. 

The  Church  of  S.  Oufnia,  attached 
to  the  Augustine  Convent,  is  decorated 
with  paintings  executed  almost  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  different  nuns.  The 
Ascension,  at  the  high  altar,  by  LodO' 
vico  Caracd,  was  painted  for  the  Madre 
Buttrigari ;  the  Nativity  and  the  Jour- 
ney of  the  three  Magi  in  the  1st  chapel, 
by  Giacomo  Francia,  were  also  ordered 
by  one  of  the  nuns ;  and  others  gave 
commissions  lor  the  nx  figures  which 
occupy  the  niches  between  the  pilas- 
ters. Among  these,  two  are  peculiarly 
interesting,  the  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
the  production  of  Guido  in  his  early 
youth. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giacomo  Mag* 
giore,  belonging  to  the  Augustine  her- 
mits, who  have  possessed  the  site  since 
1204,  was  founded  in  1267,  enlarged 
and  vaulted  in  1497,  but  never  com- 
pleted. Some  of  its  existing  details, 
however,  are  interesting,  as  illustra- 
tions of  early  Italian  Gothic.  The 
doorway,  sud  to  have  been  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  Bentivoglio  family, 
has  a  canopy,  in  which  the  shafts  sup- 
porting it  rest  on  lion  bases,  and  the 
lateral  compartments  have  each  a  large 
painted  window,  with  tracery,  which 
lights  the  side  aisles.  Its  immense 
vinilted  roof  has  been  much  praised 
for  the  boldness  of  its  structure.  The 
paintings  in  the  different  chapels  are 
the  chief  objects  of  attraction.  In 
the  1st  chapel,  the  small  fresco  of  the 
Virgin, «  della  Cintura,"  is  by  Francia. 
4th.  The  Fall  of  St.  Paul,  by  ErcoU 
Procaccini.  5th.  Christ  appearing  to 
S.  Gio.  da  S.  Faeondo,  by  Cavedone, 
who  also  painted  the  side  walls.  6th. 
The  Virgin  throned,  surrounded  by 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Stephen,  St. 
1>  2 
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Auji^stin,  St.  Anthony,  and  St.  Xi-| 
cholas ;  a  fine  work,  by  Bartolommeo 
Passerotti,  much  praised  by  the  Ca« 
racci.  7th.  St.  Alexis  bestowing 
charity  on  the  poor,  and  the  frescoes 
of  the  arch,  by  Pro$pero  Fontana,  8th. 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  in 
the  presence  of  Joseph,  John  the 
^Baptist,  and  John  the  Evangelist,  by 
Innocenzio  da  Imola,  justly  called  an 
*'  opera  Raffaelesca,"  for  it  is  almost 
worthy  of  that  great  master.  The 
small  Nativity,  on  the  gradino  under- 
neath, is  another  beautiful  work  of 
Innocenzio  da  Imola.  10th.  St  Roch 
struck  with  the  plague,  and  comforted  ! 
by  an  angel,  by  Lodovieo  Caracei :  the 
glory  of  angels  above,  and  the  saints 
by  the  side,  are  by  Francesco  Brizzi. 
11th.  The  four  Evangelists  and  the 
four  Doctors  of  the  Church  are  by 
Lorenzo  Sabbatini,  Tlie  celebrated 
Angel  Michael,  by  his  able  but  im- 
petuous scholar  CaZvart  (Fiammingo), 
)s  said  to  have  been  retouched  by 
Sabbatini.  Its  merit  was  so  much 
appreciated  by  Agostino  Caracei,  that 
he  engraved  it.  12th.  The  chapel  of 
the  Poggi  family,  designed  by  Pelle- 
grino  Tibaldi.  The  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  was 
finished  by  Prospero  Fontana^  by  de- 
sire of  Tibaldi.  The  compartments 
of  the  roof  are  also  fine  works  of 
Fontana.  The  grand  picture  of  St. 
John  baptizing,  and  that  in  illustra- 
tion of  **  Many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen,"  are  by  PdUgrino  Tibaldi : 
they  are  characterised  by  great  power 
of  composition  and  expression,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  much  studied  by 
the  Caracei  and  their  school.  They 
have  been  engraved  and  published, 
together  with  the  other  works  of  Ti- 
baldi in  the  Gallery,  by  Buratti,  of 
Venice.  13th.  The  Virgin,  with  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Lucy,  and  the 
Beato  Riniero  below,  is  by  Calvar 
(Fiammingo).  14th.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  air,  with  SS.  Cosmo  and 
Damiano  below,  and  the  portrait  of 
one  of  the  Calcina  Family,  patrons  of 
this  chapel,  are  by  Lavinia  Fontana. 
15th,  said  to  contain  a  relic   of  the 


true  cross.  Among  the  1 300  figures 
of  this  chapel,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  is  worthy  of  observation,  as 
bearing  the  nama  of  Jaeopo  Atsinzu 
The  Crucifixion  bears  the  name  of 
Simone  (da  Bologna),  with  the  date 
1370.  18th.  The  celebrated  chapel 
of  the  Bentivoglio  family,  the  ancient 
lords  of  Bologna  in  her  high  and 
palmy  days,  is,  on  many  accounts,  the 
most  interesting  in  this  church.  The 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  four  angels 
and  four  saints,  is  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated works  of  Francesco  Franeia, 
**  painter  to  Giovanni  II.  Bentivo* 
glio.**  The  signature  of  this  glo- 
rious old  master,  whose  works,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  have  only 
lately  been  appreciated  in  England,  is 
**  Franciscus  Francia  aurifex,**  a  proof 
that  he  had  n<]t  then  (1490)  aban- 
doned his  early  profession  of  a  gold- 
smith. The  pietd  above  is  also  attri- 
buted to  this  master.  In  the  lunefte, 
one  of  the  visions  of  the  apocalypse  is 
by  Lorenzo  Costa,  retouched  by  Felice 
Cignani,  who  painted  the  Annuncia- 
tion. The  fresco  of  the  Virgin  throned, 
with  Gio.  II.  Bentivoglio,  and  his 
numerous  family  in  adoration,  inter<« 
esting  as  a  study  of  costume  and  cha- 
racter, is  by  Lorenzo  Costa,  Francia's 
able  scholar  (1488).  The  alto-relievo 
of  Annibale  Bentivoglio  on  horseback 
is  by  Niccold  deWArca,  The  two  tri- 
umphs in  fresco  opposite  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  by  Francia,  while  others 
attribute  them  to  Lorenzo  Costa,  The 
marble  bas-relief  of  Giovanni  II., 
seen  on  one  of  the  pilasters  of  this 
chapel,  is  said  to  have  been  sculptured 
by  Francesco  Francia,  19th.  The 
Christ  in  the  garden  ;  and  in  the 
20th  chapel  the"  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  King  Sigismund,  are  by  Ercole 
Procaccini.  21st.  The  Virgin,  with. 
John  the  Baptist,  S.  Francis,  and  S* 
Benedict,  by  Cesi,  one  of  his  most  please 
ing  works,  is  now  much  spoilt ;  Guido 
is  said  to  have  spent  hours,  when  a 
student,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
picture.  Opposite  are  the  marble 
monuments  of  Antonio  Bentivoglio, 
the   eminent   jurisconsult,   father    of 
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Annibale  I.,  and  that  of  Niccolo  Fava,  1  recent  changes  and  decorations.     )  si 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine, 
with  the  date  1483.    27th.   The  Mar- 
tyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Tibwzio 
Passerotli,  is  said  to  have  been  painted 
under  the  direction  of  his  ^Either,  Bar- 
tolommeo,  of  whose  style  it  bears,  in- 
deed, abundant  evidence.     29th.  The 
Presentation   in   the   Temple   is  the 
masterpiece  of  Orazio  Samacchini}  it 
was  engraved   by  Agostino   Caracci. 
The  lateral  figures  are  also  by  Samac- 
chini.    S2d.  The  monument  to  Car- 
dinal Agucchi,  with  the  statues  and 
bas-reliefs,    are    by   Gahriele   Fiorinif 
from  the  design,  it  is  said,  of  Do- 
menichino.     S5th.  The  Last  Supper, 
long  supposed  to  be  a  repetition  or  a 
copy  of  the  celebrated  picture  by  Ba- 
toccio,  in  the  Church  di  S.  M.  sopra 
IVIinerya,  at  Rome.      Ghiselli,  in  his 
History  of  Bologna,  speaks  of  it  as  an 
original,  and  a  few  years  ago,  on  clean« 
ing  it,  the  name  of  Baroccio  was  dis- 
covered.   The  frescoes  of  Melchisedek 
and   Elijah,   and  the  Angels  of  the 
ceiling,  are  good  works  of  Cavedone. 
In  the  37th  chapel  is  a  miraculous 
cruci6x  of  wood,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous in  Italy,  the  history  of  which 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  980. 

The  Church  of  San  Giorgio^  built 
by  the  Servite  Fathers,  contains  a 
few  interesting  pictures.  In  the  4th 
chapel,  S.  Filippo  Benizio,  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
midst  of  Angels,  was  begun  by  Simone 
Cantarinij  and  finished  in  the  lower 
part  by  Albani,  The  St.  George,  at 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Camillo  Pr<h 
caccinu  In  the  7th  chapel,  the  An- 
nunciation is  by  Lodovico  Caracciy  and 
the  graceful  paintings  underneath  are 
by  CdmiUo  Procaccini,  8  th.  The  Pro- 
batica  Piscina  in  this  chapel  is  also  by 
Ijodovico  Caracci.  11th.  The  Flight 
out  of  Egypt,  by  Tiarini. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte^ 


chapel.  The  Saviour  appearing  to  the 
Magdalen,  by  Giacomo  Franeia.     2d. 
The  Crucifixion,  by  Cut,     3d:  The 
St.  Joseph   and    St.  Jerome,   in   the 
ovals  on  the  side  walls,  are  by  Gtter* 
cino.    6  th.  The  Madonna,  placed  be* 
low  Mazzoni's  picture  of  the  Libera- 
tion of  St.  Peter,  is  by  lAppo  Dalmaaio. 
7th.   The  Virgin  throned  with  Saint* 
is  a  fine  work  of  Lorenzo  Costa,     8th« 
The  miraculous  figure  of  the  Virgin* 
originally  in  the  very  ancient  church 
of   S.    Eutropio,  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  powers  in  curing  the 
sick :  it  is  of  high  antiquity.     9tb. 
The  S.  Ubaldo  Vescovo  is  a  fine  work 
of  Gio.  Battista  Bolognini :  the  frescoes 
of  the  ceiling,  and  the  lunettes,  are 
either  by    Samacchini  or    Sabbatini. 
The  picture  at  the  high  altar,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin,  with  the  Almighty 
and  the  Saviour ;  and  John  the  Evan-^ 
gelist,  St.  Augustin,   St.  Victor,  and 
other  Saints  below,  is  by  Lorenzo  Costa, 
The  busts  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and 
the  two  Evangelists  are  by  Alfonso 
Lombardo;  the  tarsie  of  the  stalls  in 
the  choir  are  by  Paolo  SaccOf  in  1 523. 
The  ancient  Madonna,  on  the  pilaster* 
a  fresco   detached    from    some   sup- 
pressed church,   and   brought  hither 
for   preservation,   is    proved    by    au- 
thentic documents  to  be  anterior  to 
the  year  1000.     12th.  The  divine  pic- 
ture of  Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Raphael,  now 
in  the  gallery,  was  the  altar-piece  of 
this  chapel  until  1796.     Beneath  the 
altar  is  buried  the  B.  Elena  Duglioli 
dair  Olio,  at  whose  expense  the  Sta. 
Cecilia  Vas  painted.    1 3th.  The  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  carved  out  of  a  single 
block  of  fig-tree  wood,  is  attributed 
to  Alfonso  Lombardo,     17th.    The  St. 
Francis,  with  arms  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  adoring  the  crucifix,  which  is 
here     represented    lying     upon     the 
ground,  is  a  touching  and  powerfully 


one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Bologna,  I  expressive  ^ork  by  Guercino.    The  ad- 
founded  by  St.  Petronius,  in  433,  and  joining  convent,  whose  cloisters  were 


rebuilt  in  1221,  was  completely  mo- 
dernised in  1824.  Some  of  its  antique 
paintings  contrast  strangely  with  these 


designed  by  Terrihilia,  in  1548,  has  lost 
all  trace  of  its  ancient  magnificence, 
and  has  been  converted  into  a  prison. 

D  3 
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The  Church  of  5.  Gregorio^  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of 
1779,  contains,  in  the  6th  chapel,  one 
of  the  first  oil  paintings  of  Annibale 
Caraeei :  it  represents  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  and  is  highly  interesting 
as  showing  his  early  power  of  compo- 
sition, and  the  influence  derived  from 
his  study  of  the  Venetian  school.  In  the 
8th  chapel,  the  St.  George  delivering 
the  Queen  from  the  Dragon,  with  the 
Archangel  Michael  above  pursuing  the 
demons, 'and  likewise  the  grand  pic- 
ture of  God  the  Father,  are  by  Lodo- 
vico  Caraeei.  The  high  altar-piece,  re- 
presenting St.  Gregory*s  miracle  of  the 
Corporale,  is  by  CtHvart  (  Fiammingo). 

The  Church  of  S,  Leonardo  contains, 
in  its  Ist  chapel,  the  superb  Annun- 
ciation, by  Tiarinif  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty, holding  a  dove  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  represented  as 
awaiting  the  answer  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  announcement  of  the  angel.  The 
altar-piece,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ur- 
sula,  in  the  Venetian  style,  and  the  St. 
Catherine  in  prison,  converting  the 
wife  of  Maximian  and  Porphyrus  to 
Christianity,  are  both  excellent  and  in- 
teresting works  by  Lodovico  Caraeei. 

The  Church  of  Stti,  Luciais,  perhaps, 
more  remarkable  for  a  curious  literary 
relic  preserved  there,  than  for  its  works 
of  art,  although  there  are  several  pic- 
tures which  deserve  a  visit;  among 
which  may  be  specified  the  Sta.  Lucia 
and  Sta.  Anna,  with  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  at  the  high  altar,  by  Ereoh 
Proeaceini !  the  Death  of' St  Francis 
Xavier,  considered  the  best  work  of 
Carlo  Antonio  Rambaldi,  in  the  6th 
chapel;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
John  the  Baptist,  S.  Carlo,  and  Sta. 
Teresa  by  Carlo  Ciffnani,  in  the  7th 
chapel ;  and  in  the  Sacristy,  the  Cruci- 
fixion by  Lavinia  Fontana;  and  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  one  of  the  first 
works  of  Co/rar^  (Fiammingo),  while 
yet  a  pupil  of  Sabbatinu  The  literary 
relic  is  a  long  letter  written  by  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  in  Portuguese,  which 
is  exposed  with  singular  homage  on 
the  festival  of  that  saint  In  the  ad- 
joining college  of  the  Barnabite  Fa- 


thers,  a  chamber,  now  converted  into 
a  chapel,  is  shown  as  that  in  which  St 
Francis  was  lodged,  in  1531,  by  D. 
Girolamo  Casalini,  the  rector  of  this 
church. 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  dd  Ba- 
raecano  was  so  called  from^a  Confra- 
temiti^f  established  in  1403,  in  honour 
of  the  miracles  performed  by  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  painted  on  a  bastion  of 
the  city  walls,  called  *<  II  Baraccano 
di  Strada  Santo  Stefano."  Over  the  fine 
portico,  constructed  from  the  designs 
of  Agostino  Barella,  is  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Alfonto  Lombardo.  At  the 
high  altar,  the  miraculous  picture  of 
the  Virgin  bears  the  name  of  Francesco 
CoMsa,  of  Ferrara,  who  repainted  it  in 
1450,  with  the  addition  of  two  por« 
traits,  of  Gio.  I.  Bentivoglio,  and  of 
Maria  Vinciguerra.  The  frieze  of 
flowers  which  adorns  this  altar,  and 
other  sculptures  of  the  chapel,  are 
graceful  works  by  Properzia  de*  Roni, 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  Joseph 
and  Joachim,  in  the  4th  chapel,  is  by 
Lavinia  Fontana  i  and  the  St.  Cathe- 
rine, in  the  5th,  is  by  Prospero  Fontana, 

The  Madonna  di  S,  Colombano  is 
remarkable  for  being  covered  inter- 
nally by  frescoes,  painted  by  various 
pupils  of  Lodovico  Caraeei  as  an  oc- 
casion of  practice,  or  as  a  trial  of  skill. 
The  St.  Francis  on  the  right  wall  is 
by  Antonio,  son  of  Agostino  Caraeei ; 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Joseph 
gathering  dates,  is  by  Spada ;  the  Si- 
byl over  the  side  door,  and  the  Coro- 
nation of  St.  Catherine,  are  by  Lorenzo 
Garbieri;  the  Sta.  Marta  conversing 
with  the  Saviour,  before  whom  th 
Magdalen  is  kneeling,  is  by  Lucio 
Massari ;  by  whom  are  also  the  Sibyl 
over  the  other  door,  and  the  angel 
bearing  the  palm  of  martyrdom  to  Sts* 
Ursula;  the  infant  Saviour  playing 
with  St.  John  in  the  presence  of  little 
angels,  is  by  Paolo,  brother  of  Xoeb- 
vico  Ccuracci,  who  gave  the  design.  In 
the  upper  oratory,  the  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  Passion  were  all,  it  is  said, 
the  result  of  a  trial  of  skill  among  the 
younger  pupils  of  the  Caraeei;  among 
them,  the  fine  picture  of  St.  Peter  go- 
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ing  out  weeping  from  Pilate's  house, 
by  Albaniy  may  be  particularly  noticed. 
The  Virgin,  over  the  altar  of  this 
church,  is  by  Lippo  Dalmasio. 
"  The  Church  of  the  Madonna  di 
GaUiera  contains  some  interesting 
paintings.  In  the  1st  chapel  (del 
Crocifisso)  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Death  of  Abel,  and 
the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  are  the  last 
works  of  M,  Angdo  CoUmna.  In  the 
2nd,  the  St  Antony  of  Padua  is  by 
Girolamo  Donnini,  the  able  pupil  of 
CignanL  In  the  3rd,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  Joseph,  S.  Francesco  di 
Sales,  and  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  is  by 
Franceschinif  who  painted  the  frescoes 
of  this  chapel  with  the  assistance  of 
Luigi  Qucdni.  The  4th,  or  Capella 
Maggiore,  contains  a  miraculous  and 
very  ancient  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child;  the  beaudful  figures  of 
the  angels  adoring  this  painting  are 
by  Giuseppe  Mdzza,  a  clever  sculptor 
and  painter  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  5th,  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
is  by  Teresa  Muratori,  celebrated  as 
much  for  her  talent  in  music  as  in 
painting ;  the  angels  in  the  sky  of  the 
picture,  frequently  praised  for  their 
delicacy  and  grace,  are  said  to  have 
been  added  by  her  master,  Gio. 
Giuseppe  Dal  Sole.  The  6th  chapel 
contains  the  infant  Saviour  in  the 
midst  of  kis  kindred,  showing  to  the 
Almighty  the  instruments  of  the  Pas- 
sion, which  are  borne  by  angels,  by 
Albanif  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  oil,  the 
Cherubin,  and  the  Virtues,  in  fresco, 
are  by  the  same  master.  In  the  7th, 
is  the  S.  Filippo  Neri  in  ecstasy,  by 
Guercino,  In  the  Sacristy,  the  St. 
Philip,  the  two  Beati  Ghisilieri,  the 
Conception,  and  the  S.  Francesco  di 
Sales,  are  by  EUsabetta  Siranu  The 
Celestial  Love,  and  the  St  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  are  by  G»  Andrea 
Siranu  The  Assumption  is  by  ^/&ani. 
The  a4Joining  oratory,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Torreggiani,  has  over  the 
entrance  door  a  fresco  of  the  dead 
Christ  shown  to  the  people,  by  Lodo- 
vieo  Caracci. 

The  Madonna  del  Soccorso  contains 


the  famous  picture  of  Christ  shown  to 
the  people,  by  Bartolommeo  Passerotti, 
the  ^minent  master  who  improved,  if 
not  instructed,  Agostino  Caracci  in 
the  art  of  engraving,  whose  portraits 
were  considered  by  Guido  as  second 
only  to  those  of  Titian,  and  are  said 
by  Lanzi  to  be  often  shown  in  gal- 
leries  under  the  name  of  the  Caracci. 
The  frescoes  of  this  church  and  oratory 
were  painted  gratuitously  by  Gioac" 
chino  Pizzoli,  a  painter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  a  member  of  the 
order  to  which  the  church  belonged* 
In  the  5th  chapel  is  shown  a  miracu- 
lous crucifix,  formerly  in  the  sup- 
pressed church  of  St  Francis,  which 
is  said  by  contemporaneous  documents 
to  have  spoken  to  Padre  Giovanni 
Peciani,  in  1242! 

Sta.  Maria  Maddalena  contains,  at 
the  first  altar,  the  Madonna,  S.  Ono- 
frio,  and  S.  Vitale  by  Tihwrziot  son  of 
Bartaiommeo  Passerotti;  and  at  the 
third,  the  St  Francis,  and  St.  James, 
by  the  same.  The  *<  Noli  me  tangere," 
in  the  Sacristy,  is  by  the  father.  The 
Virgin,  with  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Rocfa, 
is  by  BagnacavaUo.  The  oratory  con- 
tains an  altar-piece  by  Ercole  Procao 
cinif  cleverly  restored  by  Giovannini ; 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin 
by  Giuseppe  Crespit  and  other  works 
by  his  two  sons,  the  Canonico  Luigi 
Antonio. 

Another  church,  called  also  La 
Maddalena,  contains,  among  other 
paintings  by  Bolognese  masters,  the 
St  Catherine,  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  Bartciammeo  Passerotti. 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  one  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  the  city,  whicli  is 
proved  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  VI  I. 
to  have  existed  prior  to  535,  contains 
some  fine  works  by  Tiarini,  At  the 
1st  altar,  the  St  John  the  Evangelist 
dictating  to  St  Jerome  is,  in  spite  of 
the  anachronism,  a  pleasing  example 
of  this  master.  The  1  Ith  altar  has 
one  of  his  latest  works,  the  Sta.  Agata, 
Sta.  Apollonia,  and  St  Antony  of 
Padua.  The  3rd  altar  has  a  crucifix 
of  fig-tree  wood,  which  tradition  states 
to  be  prior  to  the  year  1000.  The 
D  4 
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5th  has  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St.  James  and  St.  Antony,  by  Orazio 
Samacchini,  The  7th  was  decorated  by 
Carh  FranctKo  Dotti^  at  the  expense 
of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  The  9th  has 
a  Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  John,  painted, 
in  1570,  by  Ercoie  Procaccini,  and  re- 
touched by  Canonico  Franee$ehinu 

The  Church  of  Sia,  Maria  deOa 
Vitay  founded  in  1260,  by  the  Beato 
Riniero  of  Perugia,  who  devoted  him- 
self on  this  spot  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  was  entirely  remodelled  in  the 
last  century,  under  the  direction  of 
Tubertini.  In  the  2nd  chapel  are 
preserved  the  bones  of  the  Beato 
Buonaparte  Ghisilieri,  brought  here, 
in  1718,  from  the  suppressed  church 
of  S.  Eligio.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  such  a  name  seems  rather 
to  belong  to  the  annals  of  ambition 
than  to  the  legends  of  saints.  The 
following  is  the  inscription :  — > 

"  Area  Bonapartis  corpus  tenet  Uta  beati : 
Multos  aanavit,  sese sanctum  esse  probavit.** 

The  picture  representing  the  Beato 
Buonaparte  and  St.  Jerome,  is  a  fine 
work  of  Aureliano  Milani;  the  Angels, 
in  stucco,  are  by  Angela  Pid,  The 
Srd  chapel  contains  an  Annunciation, 
with  S.  Lorenzo  underneath,  painted 
by  Tamburini  from  the  design  of 
Guido,  who  is  said  to  have  retouched 
it.  At  the  high  altar,  the  miraculous 
fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
brought  here  from  the  suppressed 
church  for  which  it  was  painted,  is  by 
Simone  da  Bailogna ;  the  marble  orna- 
ments are  by  Angela  Venturoli,  from 
the  designs  of  FancelU  and  Bianconi. 
The  two  marble  statues  by  the  side 
are  by  Petronio  TadcHini ;  and  those 
in  plaster  by  Giacomo  Rossi,  The 
most  curious  object,  however,  at  this 
altar,  is  the  medallion  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV.,  painted  by  Petitot,  and 
set  in  diamonds :  it  was  given  by  the 
king  to  the  Canon  Count  Malvasia,  in 
return  for  his  presentation  copy  of  the 
**  Felsina  pittrice,'*  and  bequeathed  to 
this  church  by  that  learned  and  ac- 
complished scholar.  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  of  Buonaparte  is  hardly 
more  singular  than  the  solemn  expo- 


sition of  this  portrait  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  on  the  festivals  of  the  Vir- 
gin.    In   the  5th   chapel  is  another 
gift  of  Count  Malvasia,  the  bust  of  S. 
[  Carlo  Borromeo,  the  head  of  which  is 
'  silver.     In  the  Sacristy  is  a  picture  of 
!  S.  Eligio,  attributed  to  AnnibaJe  Ca^ 
I  racci  (?),   and  in   the  oratory  is  the 
masterpiece   of  Alfonso  Lomhardo,  a 
^  bas-relief,  representing  the  death  of 
the   Virgin  in   the  presence   of  the 
apostles,  whose  heads  are  said  to  have 
inspired  many  painters  of  the  Bolognese 
-school.     The  Beato  Riniero  healing 
.  the  sick  during  the  plague  is  by  Ckt- 
^  vedone,  whose  history  is  scarcely  less 
affecting  than  that  of  Properzia  de' 
Rossi,  and  other  artists  of  Bologna, 
whose  lives  form  so  striking  an  episode 
in  the  calamities  of  painters.     Cave- 
done,  at  the  death  of  his  son,  was  sd 
much   oppressed  with  grief  that  he 
lost  his  tedent,  and  with  it  his  em- 
ployment :  his  old  age  was  passed  in 
beggary,  and  after  having  contributed 
so  much  in  early  life  to  the  decoration 
of  the   churches  and  palaces  of  his 
native  city,  he  was  allowed  to  die  in 
a  stable. 

The  splendid  church  of  S,  Martino 
Maggiore  belonged  to  the  Carmelite 
Friars,  froni  the  thirteenth  century  up 
to  the  period  of  the  French  invasion. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  7  st 
chapel,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
works  of  Girolamo  de*  Carpi ;  the  An* 
nunciation,  over  the  side  door,  is  by 
Bartohmmeo  Passerotti.  In  the  4th 
chapel  is  a  picture  of  St.  Joachim  and 
St.  Anna,  with  the  date  1558,  and  the 
inscription  TAR,  supposed  to  refer 
to  Giovanni  Taraschi,  the  Modenese 
painter;  though  the  Abbe  Zani,  in  the 
**  Enciclopedia  delle  Belle  Arte,**  sug- 
gests also  the  name  of  the  Tarroni,  a 
Bolognese  fiimily  of  painters.  In  the 
5th  is  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  a  sainted  bishop  on  one 
side,  and  Sta.  Lucia  on  the  other,  with 
St.  Nicholas  below,  giving  their  dowry 
to  three  young  girls,  by  Mastro  Amico 
Aspertinif  the  pupil  of  Francia,  called 
**  dai  due  pennelle,"  because  he  worked 
with_both  hands,  holding  at  the  same 
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time  one  for  light  and  another  for  dark 
tints.  The  7th  chapel  contains  the  only 
work  in  Bologna  by  Girolamo  Siccio- 
lante  (da  Sermoneta),  the  well-known 
imitator  of  Raphael :  it  represents  the 
Virgin  and   Child,  with  St.  Martin, 
St.  Jerome,  &c. ,  and  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Matteo  Malvezzi,  for  whom  it 
was  painted.     Near  the  door  of  the 
Sacristy  is  the  monument  and  bust  of 
the   eloquent    Filippo    Beroaldi,   the 
elder,  by    Finceiizo    Onofrio.     Above 
it,  is  the  Ascension,  by  Cavedone,  said 
to  be  the  first  inferior  work  executed 
by  him  after  the  decline  of  his  powers. 
In  the  8th  chapel  is  an  Assumption, 
attributed     to      PeruginOy     although 
others  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Lorenzo  Costa.     In  the  9th 
is  the  grand  picture   of  St.  Jerome 
imploring  the  Divine  assistance  in  the 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci ;  "  quel   S.  Girolamo," 
says    Lanzi,    **  che  sospesa  la  penna 
volgesi  al  cielo  in  atto  si  grave  e  si 
dignitoso."     In  the  10th  is  the  Cru- 
cifixion,   with   St.  Bartholomew,    St. 
Andrew,  and  the  Beato  Pietro  Toma, 
by  Ce«t.    The  11th  (the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament)  was  entirely  painted 
by  Mauro  Tesif  an  eminent  artist  of 
the   last   century,  and  the  friend  of 
Algarotti.     In  the  12th  chapel  is  the 
Madonna    and    Child,   with    several 
saints,  by  Francia,  who  has  left  here 
one  of  those  pleasant  records  of  his 
early  occupation  which  we  have  al- 
ready   noticed,     in     the    inscription 
;•  Francia   aurifex."      The  St.  Roch 
in  the  painted  glass  of  the  window 
over  the  altar,  is  by  the  Beato   Gia- 
coma  da  Ulma.    The  oratory,  formerly 
the   conventual  library,   was  painted 
by  Dentone ;  the  Dispute  of  St.  Cyril 
is  by  Lucio  Massari,     The  altarpiece, 
representing  the    Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  is  a  fine  work  of  Giampietro 
Zanottif  painted   for   the   suppressed 
church  of  S.  Tommaso  del  Mercato. 
In  the  cloister  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments,   among   which   we   may 
particularly  notice  the  fine  tomb  of 
the  two  Saliceti,  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole 
in  1403. 


The  Church  of  S.  Maltha,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Domenican  Nuns, 
contains  three  interesting  paintings : 
I  an  Annunciation,  by  Tintoretto,  at  the 
'  third  altar ;  the  Virgin,  with  Saints, 
God  the  Father  above,  and  a  gradino 
containing  five  small  compositions,  by 
Innocenzio  da  Jmoia ;  and  the  Virgin 
appearing  to  S.  Giacinto,  with  two 
angels,  by  Guido,  painted  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  and  fiill  of  promise. 

The  celebrated  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Pieti^,  better  known  as  / 
j  Mendicanti,  which  the  great  masters 
of  the  Bolognese  school  had  enriched 
with  some  of  their  finest  works,  was 
stripped  of  its  most  valuable  treasures 
at  the  first  invasion  of  the  French  : 
the  Madonna  della  Pieta  by  Guido, 
,  the  St.  Matthew  by  Lodovico  Caracci, 
the  S.  Alo  and  S.  Petronio  of  Cave- 
done,  are  in  the  gallery  ;  and  the  Job 
of  Guido,  which  accompanied  them 
to  France,  has  never  been  restored. 
Among  the  most  interesting  paintings 
which  remain  are  the  following :  at 
the  1st  altar,  the  Sta.  Ursula,  by 
Bartolommeo  Pasaerotti.  2nd,  Christ 
feeding  the  Multitude,  by  Latnnia 
Fontana.  3rd,  St.  Francis  with  S. 
Luigi  Gonzaga  and  S.  Francesco 
Borgia,  by  Ercole  Graziani.  4th,  the 
two  miracles  of  S.  Alo,  by  Cavedone, 
so  highly  praised  by  Scaramuccia  for 
their  "  gusto  Tizianesco ; "  one  re- 
presenting the  saint  seizing  the  devil 
by  the  nos6  in  the  disguise  of  an  old 
woman ;  the  other,  the  saint  bringing 
back  a  horse's  foot  which  he  had  car- 
ried to  the  forge  in  order  to  have  it 
shod  with  more  convenience.  7th, 
entirely  painted  by  Tiarini,  8th,  the 
Flight  out  of  Egypt,  with  a  fine  land- 
scape, and  the  paintings  on  the  side 
walls,  by  Mastelletta,  (Gio.  Andrea 
Donducci),  much  admired  by  Guido 
and  Annibalc  Caracci.  10th,  the 
St.  Anna  adoring  the  Virgin  in  a 
vision,  by  Bartolommeo  Ceti.  11th, 
the  Crucifixion,  with  .the  Virgin,  St. 
John,  and  other  saints,  by  the  same 
estimable  master. 

The  Church  of  S.  MicheU  de'  Le- 
prosetti  is  remarkable  for  the  master- 
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piece  of  Franeuw  Get$it  the  picture 
at  the  high  altar  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  throned,  crowned 
by  angeU,  with  the  Archangel  Michael, 
who  commends  to  her  protection  the 
city  of  Bologna,  then  suffering  from 
the  plague.  The  St.  Sebastian,  at  the 
fifth  altar,  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
I^anzi,  as  one  of  the  mo^  beautiful 
works  of  Sementi. 

S.  NiceoJd  di  S.  Felice,  modernised 
in  the  last  century,  has  a  fine  painting 
by  Annibak  Caraeci,  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Madonna,  S.  Petronius,  S. 
Francis,  S.  John,  and  S.  Bernardino. 
At  the  fifth  altar,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  with  S.  Joseph,  S. 
Carlo,  S.  Catherine,  and  S.  Cristina,  a 
fine  work  of  Geui,  has  been  ruined  by 
retouching.  Over  the  entrance  door 
is  a  head  by  Alfmteo  LMmbardo, 

The  magnificent  Church  of  S. 
Paoh,  built  by  the  Barnabite  fiithers 
in  1611,  was  restored  in  1819  from 
the  designs  of  Venturoll.  The  marble 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on 
the  fii9ade  are  by  Domenico  Mirandola, 
much  praised  by  Agostino  Caracci. 
At  the  1st  altar,  the  Christ  in  the 
Garden,  and  the  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,,  are  by  Mtutelletta.  At  the 
2nd,  is  the  fine  painting  of  Paradise, 
by  Lodotieo  Caracci,  one  of  those  enu- 
merated by  Lanzi  as  a  proof  that  An- 
nibale  himself  could  not  have  given 
more  gracefulness  to  the  figures  of 
maidens  and  boys.  The  small  Ma- 
donna underneath  is  by  Lippo  DcJma- 
tio.  In  the  3rd,  are  the  Nativity, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Cavedone,  which  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporary  artists  and  the  judgment 
of  modern  critics  have  agreed  in  re- 
garding as  his  masterpiece.  Lanzi,  in 
noticing  his  study  of  the  Venetian 
school,  states  that  Albani  was  so  great 
an  admirer  of  these  two  paintings,  that 
when  asked  "  whether  there  were  any 
works  of  Titian  at  Bologna,"  he  an- 
swered, "  No,  but  the  two  of  Cavedone 
which  we  have  at  S.  Paolo  may  supply 
their  place :  they  appear  to  be  Titian's, 
and  are  besides  characterised  by  more 
"spirit."    The  frescoes  of  the  ceiling, 


representing  the  Circumcision,  the 
Flight  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  Dispute 
with  the  Doctors,  are  also  by  Cavedone, 
At  the  4th  altar  is  the  Purgatory  of 
Guereino,  in  which  St.  Gregory  is  re^ 
presented  as  showing  to  the  souls  the 
Almighty,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin 
in  heaven.  At  the  high  altar  the  two 
statues  of  St  Paul  and  the  Execu* 
tioner  are  by  Aieesandro  Algardit  who  is 
said  to  have  given  Facchetti  the  design 
of  the  Tribune,  and  to  have  sculptured 
the  ivory  Crucifix  with  the  symbols  of 
the  Evangelists.  At  the  7th,  the  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  carrying  the  cross 
through  Milan  during  the  plague,  and 
the  other  pictures  of  the  same  saint  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Lorenzo  GarHeri, 
At  the  8th,  the  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  the  other  paintings  of  this 
chapel,  are  by  Matsaru  At  the  9th, 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Birth  and  Burial  of  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist, are  by  Cavedone, 

The  Church  of  S.  Procolo  belonged, 
previously  to  the  French  invasion,  to 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino;  its  foundation  is  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  third  century,  but  the  pre- 
sent church  was  rebuilt  in  1 536.  Over 
the  principal  entrance  door  is  a  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  S.  Sisto  and  S.  Bene- 
detto, a  beautiful  example  of  Lippo 
Dalmaeio,  painted  in  oilj  and  therefore 
adduced  by  Malvasia  and  Tiarini  as  a 
proof  of  the  much  higher  antiquity  of 
oil  painting  than  Vasari  had  imagined. 
Beneath  the  organ,  is  the  Almighty 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  Angels  over 
the  Magi,  in  relief,  copied  by  Ceti 
from  the  fine  design  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  formerly  in  the  Bentivoglio 
palace,  which  was  destroyed  during  its 
transmission  to  England.  In  the  2nd 
chapel,  the  St  Benedict  in  ecstasy  iti 
also  by  Cen,  who  is  buried  in  this 
church.  In  the  6th,  the  Virgin  in 
glory,  with  some  Benedictine  saints, 
is  one  of  the  last  works  of  Ereok 
Graziani,  the  younger.  In  the  8th 
chapel,  designed  by  Torreggiani,  is 
the  marble  mausoleum  in  which  are 
preserved  the  bodies  of  the  two  saints 
and  martyrs  who  gave  names  to  this 
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church,  S.  Frocolo  Soldato,  and  S. 
Procolo  Vescovo,  found  in  the  ancient 
subterranean  church  in  1380.  In  the 
9th  chapel,  the  S.  Mauro  is  by  ErcoU 
Graziani,  On  a  wall  adjoining  the 
church,  the  following  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  a  person  called  Pro- 
colo, buried  in  the  church,  who  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  bells  falling  on 
him  as  he  was  passing  under  the  cam- 
panile, was  much  admired  in  the  last 
century,  when  this  kind  of  play  upon 
words  was  more  in  fashion  than  it  is 
now:  — 

**  Si  procul  a  Proculo  Proculi  campana  fuisset. 
Jam  procul  a  Proculo  Proculus  ipse  foret.*' 

The  Church  of  S*  Bocco,  converted 
in  1801  into  a  '*  Camera  Mortuaria," 
is  remarkable  for  one  of  those  agree- 
able examples  of  generous  and  pa- 
triotic rivalry  for  which  the  school 
of  Bologna  was  particularly  distin- 
guished. The  oratory  is  covered  with 
the  frescoes  of  the  young  artists  of  the 
period,  who,  for  no  greater  sum  than 
two  pistoles  each,  adorned  its  walls 
with  paintings  illustrating  the  life  of 
S.  Roch,  and  other  suitable  subjects. 
Their  zealous  emulation  has  been 
justly  described  as  a  **  tournament  of 
painting.**  Beginning  with  the  first 
subject  opposite  the  entrance  door,  is 
the  mother  of  S.  Roch  praying  for  off- 
spring, by  Franeeaeo  CamuUo;  S.  Roch 
giving  to  the  poor,  by  Aleasandro  Pro- 
vagUa  ;  the  Saint  healing  the  Sick  of 
the  Plague,  by  VcHeno;  the  Cure  of 
Card.  Britanno,  by  Fietro  Dtsani  s 
Saint  Roch  wounded,  by  Sebattiano 
Bazxalii  his  Flight,  by  Paolo  Ca- 
rwci  i  his  Discovery  in  the  Wood, 
by  CavedoMi  his  Liberation  by  the 
Angel,  by  Mauari  ;  his  Apprehension 
as  a  %>y,  by  Guercitto ;  the  Angel 
comforting  him,  by  Francesco  Ca- 
raeci;  and  his  Death  in  Prison,  by 
(?e«fi.  The  eighteen  compartments 
of  the  ceiling  are  also  filled  with  in- 
teresting works.  Of  the  four  protec- 
tors of  the  city,  St.  Petronius  and  St. 
Francis  are  by  Geuij  the  St.  Proclus 
by  Colonna,  Of  the  four  doctors  of 
the  church,  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Au- 
gHstin  are  by   CoUmna,  and  are  so 


beautiful,  that  they  have  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  Domenicbino.  Of 
the  Evangelists,  St  Luke,  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  St.  Mark,  are  by  Mattari. 
Of  the  Six  Virtues,  Faith  and  Charity 
are  by  CoUmna,  Hope  and  Divin* 
Love  by  Getai,  Patience  by  Catedone, 
and  Heavenly  Glory  by  Valegio.  These 
frescoes  were  published  in  1831,  by 
Gaetano  Canuti,  an  ingenious  en- 
graver of  Bologna. 

The  Church  of  the  Santissimo  Sal^ 
vatort  has  some  interesting  paintings. 
In  the  1st  chapel  is  the  Beito  Arc- 
angelo   Canetoli  refusing  the  Arch- 
bishopric qS  Florence,  by  ErcoU  Gra- 
ziani»     In  the  2nd  is  a  Resurrection, 
by  Mastdletta,  In  the  3rd,  the  Magi,  by 
Prospero  Fontana.  The  Miracle  of  the 
Crucifix  bears  the  inscription,  **  Jaeobi 
Coppi,  civis  Florentini  opus,  1579,'* 
and  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi  as  one  of 
the  best  pictures  in  Bologna  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  CaraccL     Near  the 
Sacristy  is  a  picture  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  British  travellers,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin   with    St  Thomas  a 
Becket,  «  S.  Tommaso  di  Cantuaria,'* 
by  Girolamo  da   Treviao,  formerly  at 
the  altar  **  de*  Scolari  Inglesi  '*  in  the 
old  church.      The  Judith  going  to 
meet  the  Hebrew  Damsels  with  the 
Head  of  Holofernes,  is  by  Mas^etta, 
The  Virgin  holding  the  Infimt  Saviour 
to  St  Catherine,  with  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Roch,  is  a  fine  work  of  Giro' 
lamo  de*  Carpi.     The  finely-preserved 
painting  of  the  Virgin  crowned,  under- 
neath this  picture,  is  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury.    In  the  choir,  the  Saviour  bear- 
ing his  cross,  was  designed  by  Guido, 
who  painted  the  head,  and  retouched 
the  whole  picture,  after  it  was  finish^ 
by  Gesii,    Of  the  Four  Prophets,  the 
David  is  by  Cavedone,     The  subjects 
illustrating  the  miraculous  crucifix, 
are  by  Brizzi,  and  the  St,  Jerome  is 
by  Carlo  Bonone,     In  the  6th  chapel 
is  a  striking  Nativity  by  Tiarini ;   in 
the  7th,  a  fine  Crucifixion  surrounded 
by  Saints,  by  Innocenzio  da  Imola ;  in 
the  8th,  the  Ascension,  by  CaWo  Bo- 
I  none ;  in  the  9th,  St  John  kneeling 
[  before  the  aged  Zacharias,  by  GarO' 
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falo.  The  four  doctors  of  the  church, 
painted  over  the  four  small  chapels, 
are  by  Cavedone.  The  large  picture 
over  the  door,  representing  the  Mar- 
riage in  Cana  of  Galilee,  is  a  fine  work, 
by  Gaetano  Gandolfi,  a  modern  painter 
of  Bologna.  In  the  Sacristy,  the  fres- 
coes of  the  roof  are  by  Cavedone ;  the 
S.  Domenico  is  attributed  to  Guercino ; 
and  the  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  the 
Lamb,  to  Simone  Cantarini  i  the  Ma 
donna  is  by  Maatelletta.  Paolo  Antonio 
Barbieri,  the  beloved  brother  of  Guer- 
cino, is  buried  in  this  church  ;  the  af- 
fectionate wish  of  the  great  painter  to 
be  buried  in  the  same  grave,  although 
unfulfilled,  deserves  to  be  commemo- 
rated by  an  inscription. 

The  grand  Portico  de*  Servi,  built 
upon  marble  columns,  in  1392,  by  Fra 
Andrea  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  General 
of  thd  Servites,  presents  a  series  of  in- 
teresting frescoes  in  the  lunettes,  il- 
lustrating various  events  in  the  life  of 
S.  Filippo  Benizzi.  Of  these  'twenty 
subjects,  the  principal  are  by  Cignani, 
Giovanni  Viani,  Peruzziniy  Giuseppe 
Mitelliy  Lorenzo  Borgonzoni,  &c. ;  that 
on  the  first  arch,  by  Cignani,  represent- 
ing the  Boy  brought  to  Life,  and  the 
Blind  Man  at  the  Tomb  of  S.  Filippo, 
was  so  admirably  painted,  that  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  from 
envy  by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  Church  of  the  Seroit  also  built 
by  Fra  Andrea  Manfredi,  is  remark- 
able for  some  fine  paintings.  In  the 
2nd  chapel,  the  Virgin  giving  the 
conventual  dress  to  the  seven  founders 
of  the  order,  is  one  of  the  last  works  of 
Franceschini,  painted  by  him  when 
nearly  eighty-five  years  of  age.  4th, 
the  death  of  Sta.  Giuliana  Falconieri, 
and  the  St.  Anthony  above,  are  by 
Ercole  Graziani,  5th,  the  Paradise,  a 
large  and  elaborate  work,  by  Calvart 
(FiammingoV  7th,  the  Madonna 
del  Mondovi,  with  angels,  John  the 
Baptist,  S.  James,  and  S.  Francesco 
di  Paolo,  by  Tiarini,  In  the  10th 
chapel  is  preserved  a  marble  pitcher, 
said  to  have  been  used  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana,  presented  by  Fra  Vitale 
^acilierif  General  of  the  Servites,  who 


had  been  ambassador  to  the  Sultan  ot 
Egypt  in  1359.  At  the  cloister  door 
is  the  monument  of  the  senator  Gian- 
Giacomo  Grati,  with  a  marble  bust 
hjTeodosio.  Themonumentat  the  door 
of  the  Sacristy  is  that  of  Lodovicd 
Fronti,  by  Giacomo  Ranuccio,  In 
the  12th  chapel,  the  miracle  of  S. 
Gregory  at  mass  is  by  Aretusi;  the 
Twelve  thousand  crucified,  near  this, 
is  by  Eltaabetta  Sirani.  In  the  14th, 
the  Virgin  and  Child  painted  on  the 
wall,  and  two  saints  by  the  side,  are 
by  Lippo  Dalmasio:  opposite,  the 
Beato  Gioacchino  Piccolomini  faint- 
ing during  the  celebration  of  mass,  is 
by  Ercole  Graziani :  the  Madonna  above 
it  is  another  work  of  Lippo  Dalmasio. 
15th,  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anna,  by 
Tiarini.  On  the  front  of  the  ad-* 
joining  door  is  a  sepulchral  tablet  to 
Fra  Andrea  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  the 
eminent  architect  and  general  of  the 
order,  by  whom  the  church  was 
founded.  16th,  S.  Onofirio,  by  CbZrart 
(  Fiammingo).  1 7th,  on  one  of  the  pi- 
lasters is  a  memorial  of  this  celebrated 
artist,  erected  by  Fantuzzi.  The  stalls 
of  the  choir  were  designed  by  Manfredi. 
In  the  20th  chapel,  the  fresco  repre- 
senting the  soul  of  S.  Carlo  in  heaven 
was  painted  by  Guido,  gratuitously,  id 
a  single  night,  by  torchlight.  22nd,  the 
Annunciation,  a  fine  work  by  Inno* 
cenzio  da  Imola.  The  frescoes  of  the 
roof  and  side  walls  are  by  DagnacavctOot 
retouched  in  the  last  century  by  Niccolo 
Bertuzzi.  Ilie  paintings  of  this  chapel 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  learned 
discourse  by  Luigi  Crespi,  in  1774. 
24th,  the  St.  Andrew  adoring  the 
Cross  prepared  for  his  martyrdom,  a 
fine  picture  hy  Albani.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Cardinal  Ulisse  Gozzadini 
has  a  fine  portrait  of  that  prelate  iA 
Roman  mosaic.  26th,  the  Noli-me« 
tangere  is  another  fine  work  oi  Albanu 
The  large  painting  of  the  Nativity  ot 
the  Virgin,  with  numerous  figures  over 
the  door,  was  the  last  work  of  TiarinK 
In  the  Sacristy,  the  Nativity  of  John 
the  Baptist,  his  Preaching,  and  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  are  by  Mas* 
teUetta,     In  the  adjoining  convent  \k 
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the  grand  staircase  designed  by  Terri- 
hilia,  and  a  fine  perspective  by  Dentone, 
much  admired  as  one  of  the  finest 
compositions  of  its  class. 

The  Church  of  the  SS.  Trinita  has, 
at  the  2nd  altar,  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Lavinia  Fontana,  At  the 
high  altar  is  the  S.  Roch  supplicating 
the  Virgin,  by  Guercino.  At  the 
7th  altar  is  the  Madonna  in  glory, 
with  SS.  Girolamo,  Francesco,  Donino, 
and  Apollonia,  and  some  children 
playing  with  the  cardinaVs  hat,  by 
Gio.  Battista  Gennari,  of  Cento, 
painted  in  1 606  for  the  Church  of  S. 
Biagio,  and  extolled  by  Lanzi  for  its 
resemblance  to  the  Procaccini. 

The  very  ancient  church  of  S,  FUale 
ed  Agricaia,  consecrated  in  428  by  St. 
Fetronius  and  St.  Ambrose,  has  a 
graceful  painting  of  Francesco  Francia^ 
covering  the  ancient  image  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  8th  chapel.  Beside 
it,  are  t*vo  fine  pictures,  one  represent- 
ing the  Nativity,  by  Giacomo  Francia, 
the  son  of  Francesco,  and  the  other  the 
Visitation  by  BagnacavaUo,  Opposite 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  conse- 
cration of  the  church  :  the  column, 
with  a  cross  of  the  early  Christians, 
brought  here  in  1832,  formerly  stood 
on  the  spot  in  the  adjoining  street 
where  S.  Vitale  and  S.  Agricola  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  The  2nd  chapel 
has  a  picture  by  Tiarini^  the  Virgin 
mounting  the  ass,  in  the  fiight  out  of 
Egypt.  The  Nativity,  in  the  7tli 
chapel,  with  St.  Roch  and  St.  Sebastian, 
has  been  attributed  to  Perugino  (9) 


The  Piazza  Maggiore,  called  also 
the  Piazza  del  Gigante,  was  the 
Forum  of  Bologna  in  the  middle  ages: 
it  is  still  surrounded  by  remarkable 
edifices  rich  in  historical  associations, 
the  relics  of  the  once  formidable  repub- 
lic. It  is  370  feet  long  by  300  broad, 
and  was  considered  by  Evelyn,  in  his 
time,  as  the  most  stately  piazza  in 
Italy,  with  the  single  exception  of  San 
Marco  at  Venice.  The  church  of  San 
Petronio  has  been  already  described ; 
the  other  buildings  which  give  an  in- 


terest to  this  spot  are  the  Palazzo  del 
Pubblico,  the  Palazzo  del  Podestl, 
and  the  Portico  de*  Banchi.  On  enter^ 
ing  the  Piazza,  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  is  arrested  by  the  magnificent 
fountain,  called 

The  FonUuMt  PkbUiea,  or  the  Fon- 
tana del  Gigante,  constructed  in  1564, 
while  Cardinal  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
was  legate :  the  general  design  is  by 
Lauretti;  the  pedestal  and.  the  vase 
are  by  Antonio  Lupi ;  and  the  Neptune 
with  the  other  figures  and  bronze  oma« 
ments,  are  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  The 
Neptune,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  that  great  master,  is  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  weight  of  the  bronze  em- 
ployed in  the  figures  is  said  to  be  20,0 1 2 
Bolognese  pounds.  The  cost  of  the 
fountain,  with  its  pipes  and  aqueducts, 
amounted  to  70,000  golden  scudL  The 
merits  of  the  Neptune  have  been  very 
differently  estimated  by  different  critics. 
Forsyth  says  he  **  saw  nothing  so  grand 
in  sculpture'*  at  Bologna :  **  the  Nep- 
tune is  admired  for  the  style,  anatomy, 
and  technical  details :  his  air  and  ex- 
pression  are  truly  noble,  powerful, 
commanding — perhaps  too  command- 
ing for  his  situation."  Bell,  on  the 
other  hand  (a  high  authority  on  such 
a  subject),  says,  "  Neptune,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  fountain,  is  a  colossal 
heavy  figure,  in  the  act  of  preaching 
and  wondering  at,  rather  than  com- 
manding, the  waves  of  the  ocean  ;  boys 
in  the  four  corners  are  represented  as 
having  bathed  small  dolphins,  which 
they  are  holding  by  the  tail  to  make 
them  spout  water  ;  while  four  female 
Tritons  fill  the  space  beneath ;  these 
fold  their  marine  extremities  between 
their  limbs,  and  press  their  bosom  with 
their  hands,  to  cause  the  water  to  flow. 
The  whole  composition  and  manner  is 
quaint,  somewhat  in  the  French  style, 
and  such  as  I  should  have  been  less 
surprised  to  find  at  Versailles  than  at 
Bologna.  ** 

The  Palazzo  Maggiore  del  PubMico, 

begun  at   the  end  of  the  thirteenth 

century,    is  one  of  the  great   public 

monuments  of  the  city.     It  is  the  re- 

I  sidence  of  the  Legate  and  of  the  Sena- 
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tor.  Its  fa9ade  still  exhibits  some 
traces  of  the  pointed  style,  but  the 
building  has  been  go  altered  at  various 
periods,  that  little  uniformity  remains. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  fii9ade  is  a 
Madonna  in  relief,  by  Niccolb  detTArea, 
in  creta  cotta  gilt,  erroneously  de- 
scribed by  Vasari  as  bronze.  The  or- 
naments of  the  clock  are  by  Tadolini, 
The  entrance  doorway  is  by  Galeazzo 
Alessi  of  Perugia  (1570) :  the  bronze 
statue  of  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncom- 
pagni),  in  the  niche  above,  was 
erected  at  the  cost  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  it  ^  is  by  Aleatandro  Menganti, 
called  by  Agostlno  Caracci  the  <<  un- 
known Michael  Angelo.''  At  the 
revolution  of  1796,  the  tiara  was 
changed  into  a  mitre,  and  a  pastoral 
staff  inserted  into  the  right  hand,  with 
the  inscription  '*  Divus  Petronius  Pro- 
tector et  Pater.**  But  another  change 
was  to  follow,  which  Mr.  Bell  thus  de- 
scribes :  **  The  statue  u  good,  but 
strangely  disfigured  from  a  whimsical 
accident :  his  crosier  is  like  a  Goliath's 
spear  or  a  weaver's  beam  ;  and  on  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  this  inconsis- 
tency, I  was  informed  that  the  French, 
offended  with  the  pastoral  staff,  had 
taken  it  and  the  cap  away,  and  now 
the  municipality  thought  they  could 
not  do  too  much  to  restore  him,  and 
so  gave  him  one  as  thick  as  his  leg : 
they  took  down  the  old  inscription, 
substituting  this,  *  Divus,  Papa,  Pa- 
tronus.*  **  On  entering  the  building 
and  proceeding  to  the  third  court,  for- 
merly a  garden,  we  find  the  beautiful 
cistern  constructed  by  Terribititi,  at 
the  cost  of  6,000  scudi. 

A  grand  staircase  d  cordimi,  eighty, 
five  feet  in  length,  by  Bramantef  con- 
ducts us  to  the  upper  halls.  The 
bronzebustof  Benedict  XIV.  and  the 
ornaments  over  the  door  where  it  is 
placed,  are  by  GiobatHtta  Bolognini, 
The  great  Hall  of  Hercules  takes  its 
name  firom  a  colossal  statue  of  that  god 
by  Alfanao  Lombardo,  On  the  right  is 
a  hall,  covered  with  frescoes,  the  ar- 
chitectural portions  of  which  are  by 
Antonio  Bibienaf  the  figures  on  the 
ceiling  are  by  An^feh  Bigari}  and  those 


I  on  the  walls  by  SearabeUu  In  the 
adjoining  chapel  is  a  fresco  of  the  Ma- 
donna, called  the  Madonna  del  Ter- 
remoto^  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  the  school  of  Francia  in  1505. 
The  gallery  leading  out  of  the  Hall 
of  Hercules  is  covered  with  frescoes 
illustrating  the  glories  of  Bologna  by 
Colonna  and  Fizzoli.  The  Sala  Far- 
nese,  so  called  from  a  copper  statue 
of  Pope  Paul  III.,  is  perhaps  the  most 
magnificent.  Its  roof  and  walls  are 
covered  with  fine  paintings  represent- 
ing the  history  of  the  city,  by  Cignani, 
Francesco  Quaini,  Scanimuccia,  Pasi- 
nelli,  the  elder  Bibiena,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists. 

The  Palazzo  del  Podestcty  begun  in 
1201,  with  a  fa9ade  added  in  1485  by 
Bartolommeo  Fioravanti,  although  still 
an  unfinished  building,  has  an  air  of 
grandeur  which  accords  with  its  cha- 
racter as  the  ancient  seat  of  municipal 
authority.  Its  greatest  interest,  how- 
ever, is  derived  from  its  having  been 
the  prison  of  King  Enzius,  son  of  the 
great  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who 
was  captured  by  the  Bolognese  in 
1249,  and  kept  here  a  prisoner  until 
his  death  in  1272.  The  history  of  this 
unfortunate  monarch,  whose  tomb  we 
have  already  noticed  in  the  account  of 
S.  Domenico,  offers  a  singular  illus- 
tration of  the  manners  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  haughty  republic  rejected 
all  the  overtures  of  the  emperor  for 
the  restitution  of  his  son,  and  his  threats 
and  money  were  equally  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  obtain  his  liberty.  During 
his  long  imprisonment,  Enzius  em- 
ployed his  time  in  poetical  composi- 
tions ;  some  of  these  poems  have  been 
published,  and  are  marked  by  con- 
siderable taste.  The  young  king  more- 
over was  beloved  in  his  captivity  by  a 
fair  damsel  of  Bologna,  Lucia  Venda- 
goli,  who  succeeded  in  visiting  him 
under  various  disguises ;  and  the  Ben- 
tivoglio  family  are  believed  to  derive 
their  origin  from  these  mysterious  in- 
trigues. The  great  hall  is  still  called 
Sola  del  Re  Enmo,  although  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  occupied  by  him ; 
indeed  its  size^  170  feet  by  74,  would 
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almost  seem  conclusive  against  such  a 
belief.     Thb  hall  has  likewise  had  its 
vicissitudes  of- fortune:   in  1410,  the 
conclave  for  the  election  of  Pope  John 
XXII.  was  held  there;   in  the  last 
century  it  was  converted  into  a  theatre ; 
it  was  afterwards  used  for  the  game  of 
paUones  and  was  latterly  degraded  into 
a  workshop.     In  other  parts  of  the 
building  are  the  Sala  de'  Notari,  and 
the  public  Archives.     The  latter  are 
rich  in  rare  and  inedited  materials  for 
the  history  of  Bologna,  and  indeed  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages  ;  among 
them  is  pointed  out  the  Bull  called 
<<Dello  Spirito  Santo,**  published  at 
Florence,  July  6.  1439,  by  Eugenius 
IV.,  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.      A  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  preserved  here   is  by 
Jacopo  Paolo  Avanzu   The  lofty  tower, 
called  Torrctzzo  delT  aringo,  built  upon 
arcades,  is  a  massive  and  imposing 
pile :  it  was  erected  in  1 264,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  watching  Enzius. 
The  statues  of  the  four  protectors  of 
the  city,  on  the  columns  which  sup- 
port its  arcades,  are  in  terra  cotta,  by 
Alfonso  Lombardo. 

The  Portico  de*  Banehi,  occupying 
one  side  of  the  Piazza,  300  feet  in 
length,  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Vignola,  who  had  to  adapt  it,  amidst 
numerous  difficulties,  to  the  irregula- 
rities of  the  old  building. 

Adjoining  S.  Petronio,  is  the  build- 
ing called  //  RegisbrOf  formerly  the 
College  of  Notaries,  presented  to  that 
body  in  1283  by  the  learned  juriscon- 
sult and  chief  magistrate  Rolandino 
Passaggeri.  The  hall,  now  converted 
into  a  chapel,  is  remarkable  for  little 
beyond  a  Madonna  by  Passerottii 
but  the  Sacristy  contains,  among  other 
documents,  a  Diploma  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.,  dated  Jan.  3.  1462, 
and  confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  Julius  II., 
dated  Feb.  15.  1505,  granting  to  the 
Correttore  de*  Notari  the  power  of 
creating  apostolical  and  imperial  no- 
taries, and  the  singular  privilege  of 
legitinMtising  natural  children. 

PrivaU   Ptilaeet, —  The    Palaces  of 
Bologna  are  extremely  numerous,  but 


they  are  with  few  exceptions  most 
unsatisfiictory  to  vuit :  they  are  little 
better  than  marts  for  picture>dealers, 
and  the  works  which  formerly  gave 
them  celebrity  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing ;  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  any  description  of  their  numeable 
works  of  art,  which  should  hold  good 
from  one  year  to  another.  Tlieir  fres- 
coes, however,  like  their  architecture, 
cannot  be  exported ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  Ixitb  these  branches  of  art  there 
is  much  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
traveller. 

The  PaUxzzo  AlbergoH,  agreeably 
placed  in  the  Strada  Saragozza,  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  architecture  of 
Baldassare  Peruzzi{\540).  The  ceil- 
ings of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
are  by  Gessi  /  and  in  the  upper  halls  are 
some  wainscots  by  the  scholars  of  the 
CaraccL  Under  this  palace  several 
foundations  of  ancient  Roman  Baths 
have  been  discovered. 

The  Piihzzo  Aldrovandif  a  name  in 
itself  full  of  interesting  recollections, 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1748,  by 
Card.  Pompeo  Aldrovandi,  on  a  scale 
of  grandeur  worthy  the  fame  of  that 
illustrious  scholar.  The  &9ade  is  or- 
namented with  Istrian  marble.  The 
noble  library  and  the  gallery  of  pic- 
tures collected  by  the  Cardinal,  and 
augmented  by  hb  successors,  have  been 
nearly  all  dispersed.  At  the  end  of  the 
palace  there  was  formerly  a  manufiic- 
tory  of  earthenware,  in  imitation  of 
Englishware,  founded  by  Count  Ulisse 
Aldrovandi,  but  long  since  abandoned. 

The  Palazzo  ArdveMcovUe,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  archbishop,  was  built 
in  1577  by  Tibaldi,  and  has  been 
recently  restored  and  decorated  with 
considerable  taste  at  the  cost  of  the 
amiable  Cardinal  Archbishop  Oppiz- 
zoni.  The  apartments  are  painted  by 
the  most  eminent  modern  artists  of 
Bologna,  Professor  Frulli,  Pedrini, 
Fancelli,  Fantuzzi,  Zanotti,  &c. 

The  Palazzo  Bacioechi,  formerly  the 
Ranuzzi,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
Bologna :  its  principal  facade  is  by 
FeMadio,  by  whom  some  of  the  other 
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details  were  probably  designed.  The 
grand  hall  is  by  Bibiena  ;  the  hand- 
some staircase  has  been  attributed  to 
Giuseppe  Antonio  Torri,  and  to  Gio- 
battista  Piacentini.  All  these  archi- 
tectural details  have  been  engraved  and 
published. 

The  fine  BentivogKo  Palace,  by  an 
unknown  architect,  has  been  frequently 
the  residence  of  sovereign  princes 
during  their  visits  to  Bologna ;  it  re- 
calls the  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
Bentivoglio  palace  destroyed  by  the 
populace  at  the  instigation  of  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  adopted  this  mode  of 
revenging  himself  on  his  great  rival 
Annibale  Bentivoglio.  In  the  reprisal 
which  followed,  the  vengeance  of  the 
populace  and  their  chief  fell,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  on  the  statue  of 
the  Pope,  the  masterpiece  of  Michael 
Angelo,  affording  another  striking  but 
melancholy  instance  of  the  fickleness 
of  political  mobs. 

The  Palazzo  BevUacqua,  whose  grand 
architecture  is  attributed  to  Bramaa- 
tino  da  Milano,  yields  to  few  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  courts,  staircases, 
and  halls.  In  one  of  the  chambers 
is  an  inscription  recording  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  assembled  there  in 
1547,  having  been  removed  to  Bologna 
by  order  of  their  celebrated  physician 
Jerome  Fracastorio,  under  the  pretext 
of  contagion. 

The  Palazzo  Blagi,  formerly  the 
Odorici,  in  the  Strada  San  Stefano, 
was  built  by  Ambrosini ;  it  is  remark- 
able for  two  ceilings  painted  by  Guide 
and  his  school. 

The  Palazzo  de*  Bianchi,  in  the 
same  street,  has  a  fine  ceiling  by  Guidoy 
representing  the  Harpies  infissting  the 
table  of  ^neas. 

The  Palazzo  Fava,  opposite  the 
Church  of  the  Madonna  di  Galliera, 
is  rich  in  frescoes  by  the  Caraeei,  who 
are  here  seen  in  all  their  glory.  The 
great  hall  contains  the  first  fresco 
painted  by  Agoatino  and  Annibale^ 
under  the  direction  of  Lodovico,  after 
their  return  from  Parma  and  Venice : 
it  represents,  in  a  series  of  eighteen 
pictures,  the  Expedition  of  Jason,  and 


I  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
I  of  the  Eclectic  School.  The  small 
I  chamber  adjoining  is  painted  by  Lodo* 
vico,  who  has  represented  the  Voyage 
of  ^neas  in  twelve  pictures ;  two  of 
them,  the  Polyphemus  and  the  Harpies, 
were  coloured  by  Annibale.  The  next 
chamber  is  painted  by  Albani,  with 
the  assistance  of  Lodovico  Caracci :  it 
presents  sixteen  subjects,  also  taken 
from  the  ^neid.  The  next  chamber 
is  painted  by  Lucio  Mcusari,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  same  great  master. 
The  decorations  of  the  other  chambers 
are  by  his  other  pupils,  the  last  room 
being  by  Cesi;  the  subject  of  the 
^neid  prevails  throughout  the  whole. 
The  paintings  of  a  cabinet  represent- 
ing the  Rape  of  Europa  are  by  Anni" 
bale  Caracci,  in  the  style  of  Titian. 

The  Palazzo  Grasai  has  the  magni-* 
ficent  fresco  by  Lodovico  Caracci,  re- 
presenting Hercules  armed  with  a 
fiambeau  treading  on  the  Hydra ;  and 
some  extraordinary  cameos  by  Pro^ 
perzia  de*  Rossi,  engraved  on  peach- 
stones,  and  illustrating  different  events 
of  Scripture  history.  A  description 
of  these  delicate  works,  with  engrav- 
ings, was  published  in  1829,  by  Ca- 
nuti. 

The  Palazzo  Guidotti,  formerly  the 
Magnani,  is  an  imposing  design  of 
Domenico  Tibaldi,  Jt  is  celebrated 
for  the  exquisite  frescoes  of  the  Co* 
racci,  representing  the  history  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  and  not  inferior 
either  in  composition  or  in  colour  to 
those  in  the  Farnese  palace.  They 
are  called  by  Lanzi  <*  the  miracle  of 
Caraccescan  art.** 

The  Palazzo  HerccHani,  restored  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  from  the 
designs  of  FenturoK,  was  famous 
throughout  Europe  for  its  pictures, 
sculptures,  and  superb  library,  rich  in 
MSS.  and  printed  books;  but  they 
have  nearly  all  been  sold. 

The  Palazzo  Malvezzi  Bonfidi,  has, 
in  its  second  court,  an  interesting  series 
of  frescoes  illustrating  the  Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata,  by  lAoneUo  Spada, 
Lucio  Massari,  and  Francesco  Brizzi, 
In  the  gallery  is  a  portrait  by  Dome* 
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nichino,  a  Sibyl  by  Guido  in  his  early 
youth,  and  some  other  fine  works  of 
the  Bolognese  school. 

The  PaJazzo  Malvezzi  Campeggi,  de- 
signed by  the  Formigini,  is  remark- 
able for  some  tapestries  from  the  de-, 
sign  of  Luca  von  Leyden,  presented 
to  Cardinal  Campeggi  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  England. 

llie  Palazzo  Marescalchi,  formerly 
so  famous  for  its  pictures  by  Correg- 
gio,  the  St.  Peter  of  Guido,  the  St. 
Cecilia  of  Domenichino,  and  other 
masterpieces,  has  been  despoiled  of  all 
its  principal  treasures.  The  fa9ade  is 
attributed  to  Tibaldi;  the  vestibule 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  painted  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Brizzi ;  and  so  pro- 
fusely has  art  lavished  her  resources 
at  Bologna,  that  even  the  chimney- 
pieces  are  painted  by  the  Cara4Xi, 
Guido,  and  Tibaldi. 

The  Palazzo  PaUavidni,  formerly 
the  Fihhia,  has  a  noble  hall  painted 
by  Domenico  Santt,  and  Canuti,  The 
interior  of  the  chapel,  and  the  vesti- 
bule leading  to  it,  are  painted  by 
Michael  Angela  Colonna,  Twelve  busts 
of  illustrious  ladies  of  fiologna  are 
mostly  the  work  of  Algardi ;  the  rest 
are  copied  from  Alfonso  Lombardo, 

The  Palazzo  Pepoli,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Torri,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  great  captain 
Taddeo  Pepoli,  which  was  sold  in  1 37 1 
to  Gregory  XI.  to  establish  there  the 
Gregorian  College,  then  recently 
founded  by  Guglielmo  da  Brescia  for 
poor  Bulognese  students.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  College  in  1452,  it 
was  granted  to  the  Domenicans,  who 
sold  it  back  to  the  Pepoli  family  in 
1474.  It  is  a  fine  building,  with 
frescoes  of  Colonna  and  Canuti,  illus- 
trating the  history  of  Taddeo  Pepoli : 
its  halls  and  chambers  are  also  painted 
in  fresco  by  Donato  Creti,  Ercole 
Graziani,  and  other  artists. 

The  Palazzo  Piella,  formerly  the 
Bocchi  Palace,  was  built  by  Vtgnola 
for  the  learned  Achille  Bocchi,  who 
is  said  to  have  had  some  share  in  its 
design*     The  hall  on  the  ground  floor 


has  a  ceiling  painted  by  Pro$pero  Jbii- 
tana;  but  with  this  exception,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  palace  consists  in 
its  connection  with  Bocchi,  who 
while  professor  of  Greek  and  LatxDf 
rhetoric  and  poetry  in  the  University* 
founded  in  this  palace  the  academy 
which  bore  his  name,  and  established 
a  printing-office,  from  which  several 
elegant  editions  of  valuable  works  were 
issued.  He  was  created  a  chevalier 
and  count  palatine,  with  the  peculiar 
power  of  conferring  knighthood  and 
the  diploma  of  doctor,  and  of  legiti- 
matising  natural  children.  The  senate 
of  Bologna  appointed  him  historio- 
grapher, and  employed  him  in  writ- 
ing the  history  of  the  city.  His 
principal  works  are  the  **  Apologia  in 
Plautum,'*  *(  Carmina  in  laudem  Io« 
Bapt.  Pii,**  and  the  **  Symbolicarum 
Queestionum  de  Universo  Genere, 
quas  serio  ludebat,**  &c.  The  engrav- 
ings of  the  second  edition  of  the  latter 
were  retouched  by  Agostino  Caracci. 

The  Palazzo  Ranuzzi,  formerly  the 
Lamhertini,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Bartolommeo  Triachini,  is  interesting 
for  its  paintings  by  Bolognese  masters 
prior  to  the  Caracci.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  works  are  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  upper  hall,  by  Tommato 
Lauretti,  the  Virtues  by  Lorenzo  Sab* 
batini,  the  Fall  of  Icarus  by  Orazio 
Samacclnni,  and  tlie  death  of  Hercules 
by  Tibaldi. 

The  Palazzo  Sampieri,  once  so  cele- 
brated for  the  treasures  of  its  gallery, 
has  become  a  kind  of  auction  mart ; 
its  famous  pictures  have  been  sold; 
the  greater  part  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Brera  at  Milan,  and  collections 
from  other  quarters  are  now  sent  to 
the  palace  to  find  a  market.  But  its 
fine  ceilings  and  chimney-pieces,  by 
the  Caracci  and  Guercino,  are  well 
preserved  and  will  amply  repay  a  visit. 
—  I.  In  the  1st  hall,  the  ceiling, 
painted  by  Lodovico  Caracci,  repre- 
sents Jupiter  with  the  Eagle  and  Her- 
cules; "in  form,  dignity  of  feature, 
and  magnificence  of  character,"  says 
Mr.  Bell,  **  finely  suited  to  harmonise 
as  a  group.    The  muscular  figure  and 
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gigantic  bulk  of  Hercules  is  impos-|l 
ing  without  extravagance;  a  perfect | 
acquaintance  with  the  human  figure 
is  displayed,  with  admirable  fore- 
shortening, and  great  skill  and  bold- 
ness in  composition  and  execution, 
llie  artist's  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
discoverable  from  his  correct  propor- 
tions and  fine  bendings,  but  is  not 
obtruded  on  the  eye  by  caricatured  or 
forced  lines.**  The  chimney-piece  of 
the  same  apartment  has  a  painting  by 
Agottino  Caraeei,  representing  Ceres 
with  her  torch  in  search  of  Proserpine, 
and  in  the  background  the  Rape  of 
the  Goddess.  —  II.  The  2nd  hall 
has  a  ceiling  by  Annibah  Caraeei,  re- 
presenting the  Apotheosis  of  Hercules, 
conducted  by  Virtue.  —  III.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Srd  hall,  by  Agottino 
Caraeei,  represents  Hercules  and  Atlas 
supporting  the  Globe.  The  chimney- 
piece  of  this  hall,  by  the  same  master, 
represents  Hercules  holding  down 
Cacus,  preparing  to  pierce  him  with 
the  sharp  end  of  his  club.  -—IV.  In 
the  4th  hall,  the  ceiling,  represent- 
ing Hercules  strangling  Antaeus,  is  by 
Guercino,  **  A  superb  piece,  with  fine 
deep-toned  colouring,  and  wonderful 
power  of  chiaroscuro.  The  figure  of 
Hercules  is  very  grand,  but  seems  to 
have  occupied  rather  too  much  of  the 
artist's  care.  Antaeus  is  wanting  in 
vigour;  the  resisting  arm  is  not  drawn 
with  force  or  bulk  corresponding  to 
the  action  ;  neither  are  the  figures  suf- 
ficiently connected.  But  the  whole 
piece,  although  liable  to  these  criti- 
cisms, is  a  work  of  great  vigour,  and 
unquestionable  merit.  In  one  of  the 
accompanying  ornaments  of  the  ceiling 
there  is  a  beautiful  little  painting  by 
Guercino,  of  Love  (I  think  it  should 
have  been  Ganymede)  carrying  ofi^  the 
spoils  of  Hercules,  the  skin  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  and  the  club.  The 
motto  under  it  is  'Haec  ad  superos 
gloria  pandit.*  **  —  JBM. 

The  Palazzo  Sedazxi,  formerly  the 
Leoni,  has  a  facade  designed  by  Giro- 
lamo  daTreviso.  Under  this  portico  is 
the  fine  Nativity  by  Niecolb  ddV  Abate, 
well  known  by  the  engraving  of  Gae- 


tano  Gandolfi :  it  was  damaged,  how* 
ever,  by  retouching  in  1819.  In  the 
great  hall  and  the  adjoining  chamber 
is  a  series  of  very  beautiful  paintings 
by  the  same  master,  illustrating  the 
history  of  ^neas,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  fiivourite  subject  of  the  Bolog« 
nese  schooL 

The  Palazzo  Tanara  has  several  in- 
teresting paintings ;  the  Bath  of  Diana, 
the  Toilet  of  Venus,  St  Paul  shaking 
off  the  Viper,  and  the  Last  Supper, 
are  by  Agottino  Caraeei ;  the  Kiss  of 
Judas  and  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  are 
by  Lodovieo ;  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  are 
by  Guercino ;  a  Madonna  by  Guido ; 
the  portrait  o(  Albani  is  by  himself; 
the  portrait  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by 
Carlo  Doleii  the  portrait  of  a  Cardinal 
by  Tintoretto  s  but  the  gem  of  the 
gallery,  Guido's  Virgin  suckling  the 
infant  Saviour,  is  sold. 

The  Palazzo  Zambeeeari  da  S.  Paolo 
has  a  fine  gallery,  rich  in  works  of 
the  Caraeei  and  other  masters  of  the 
Eclectic  school.  Among  these  may  be 
noticed  Jacob's  Ladder,  and  Abraham 
at  table  with  the  Angels,  by  Lodovieo 
Caraeei;  the  Dead  Christ,  by  Agot* 
iino ;  the  Sibyl,  the  Elijah,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Guercino ; 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Alhani ;  portrait  of  Cardinal  de'  Me- 
dici, by  Domenichino ;  his  own  por- 
trait, by  Baroeeio  i  St.  John,  by  Cb- 
raoaggio ;  a  St.  Sebastian,  and  the 
portrait  of  Charles  V.  by  Titian;  a 
fine  Landscape  by  Salvator  Rota;  and 
the  six  mistresses  of  Charles  II.,  by 
Sir  Peter  Lelg,  Besides  these  works, 
there  is  a  Crucifixion,  in  silver,  a  very 
beautiful  work  of  JBenvenuto  Cellini, 

Scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior  in  interest 
to  these  palaces,  is  the  Cata  Rottini, 
built  in  1825  for  the  great  "  Maestro 
di  Musica,*'  and  covered  with  Latin 
inscriptions  in  large  gold  letters,  taken 
chiefly  from  classic  writers.  These 
decorations  are  not  in  the  best  taste, 
and  were  added  it  is  said  by  the  archi- 
tect, during  the  absence  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  Rossini,  whose  fair 
fame  does  not  require  so  much  osten* 
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tatious  parade.     In  the  front,  is  the 

following  from  Cicero :  — 

*'  Non  domo  dominus,  sed  domino  domos." 

On  the  side  is  an  inscription  from 

the  ^neid  :  — 

**  Obliqultur  numeris  septem  diBcrimiiui 

vocum 
Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemua." 

Another  interesting  Casa  is  the 
house  of  Guercino,  in  which  the  great 
painter  lived  during  his  residence  at 
Bologna:  it  is  in  the  small  piazza 
behind  the  Church  of  St.  Niccolo 
degli  Albari,  No.  1647. 

Of  the  other  public  buildings  and 
institutions  of  Bologna,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  the  architectural 
antiquary  is  the  Foro  dt*  Mercanti,  or 
Palazzo  della  Mercanzla,  the  best  pre- 
served example  of  Italian  Gothic  in 
the  city.  It  was  built  in  1294  of 
moulded  brick-work,  and  restored  by 
the  Bentivoglio  during  their  political 
ascendency.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce ;  but  it  has  nothing 
beyond  its  architectural  details  to  re« 
quire  more  particular  description. 

Near  the  Foro  de'  Mercanti,  are  the 
two  celebrated  leaning  towers,  called 
the  Torre  Asinelli  and  the  Torre  Ga^ 
risenda,  the  most  remarkable  edifices 
in  Bologna,  but  so  destitute  of  archi- 
tectural attractions,  that  Mr.  Matthews 
likens  them  to  the  **  chimney  c^  a 
steam-engine  blown  a  little  out  of  the 
perpendicular.**  The  Torre  Asinelli, 
begun  in  1109  by  Gerardo  Asinelli, 
was  proved  by  Tadolini,  in  his  inves- 
tigations of  1779  and  1782,  to  have 
been  finished  at  different  periods.  It 
is  a  square  and  massive  brick  tower, 
divided  ^into  three  portions;  the  low- 
est  has  a  projecting  battlement,  and  is 
occupied  by  shops;  the  others  con- 
tract as  they  ascend,  and  the  whole  ia 
surmounted  by  a  cupola,  used  occa- 
sionally as  an  observatory.  The  height 
from  the  street  to  the  apex  .of  the 
cupola,  is  256  Bolognese  feet  7  inches, 
according  to  Bianconi  and  other  local 
authorities.  The  statements  of  tra- 
vellers, Italian  as  well  as  English,  on 
this  point,  ofR^r  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  errors  of  this 


kind  are  perpetrated.  Alidosi  esti* 
mated  the  height  at  260  feet  without 
the  cupola ;  TaruflS,  at  26S  feet,  but 
without  stating  the  point  from  which 
his  measurement  began ;  Fn  Lcandzo 
Albert!  gives  it  as  316  feet ;  and  Ma* 
sini  as  376,  the  estimate  which  was 
followed  by  Mitelli  in  his  print  of  the 
Seven  Towers  of  Italy,  and  thus  pro- 
pagated among  succeeding  writers, 
who  have  taken  him  as  their  guide. 
Of  English  travellers,  Mr.  Woods,  by 
for  the  best  authority  on  architectural 
subjects,  gives  it  as  256  feet;  Mrs. 
Starke  327  Paris  feet ;  Mr.  Penning- 
ton, 376  feet ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  476 
feet !  The  inclination  of  the  tower 
was  ascertained  by  careful  measure- 
ments, in  1706,  to  be  3  feet  2  inches, 
as  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  under 
the  statue  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, in  the  niche  of  the  western 
widl.  After  the  earthquake  of  1779, 
it  was  again  measured,  but  no  alter- 
ation was  discovered.  In  1813,  the 
Abb^  Bacelli,  professor  of  physics  in 
the  University,  assisted  by  Professor 
Antolini,  again  measured  the  inclin- 
ation, and  found  that  it  had  slightly 
increased.  A  flight  of  447  steps  con- 
ducts to  the  sunmiit  by  a  winding 
staircase,  which  is  one  of  the  rudest 
and  most  impracticable  in  Italy.  The 
view  is  fine,  extending  to  the  hills 
about  Verona,  embracing  Modena, 
Ferrara,  and  Imola ;  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  studded  with  vUlages  and 
beautifully  wooded. 

The  other  tower,  the  T&rre  Gari" 
senda,  built  by  the  brothers  Filippo 
and  Oddo  Garisenda,  in  1110,  is  130 
feet  high,  according  to  the  local  au- 
thorities. Its  inclination,  measured 
from  its  axis,  was,  in  1792,  8  feet  to 
the  east,  and  3  to  the  south  ;  but  the 
experiments  of  Professors  Bacelli  and 
Antolini,  in  1813,  showed  an  ^crease 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  over  the  former 
observations.  Alidosi  and  other 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  maintain 
that  the  inclination  of  the  Garisenda 
is  the  effect  of  art ;  as  if  Italy  did  not 
present  an  abundance  of  such  examples 
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in  situations  where  the  ground  is  liable 
to  gradual  sinking,  and  earthquakes 
are  of  common  occurrence.  The  best 
answer  to  this  absurd  idea  is  the 
simple  fact  that  the  courses  of  brick 
and  the  holes  to  receive  the  timbers 
of  the  floors  are  horizontal,  which  they 
certainly  would  not  have  been  if  the 
tower  had  been  built  in  its  present  in- 
clined form.  The  Garisenda,  however, 
has  a  higher  interest  than  that  derived 
from  this  question,  since  it  supplied 
Dante  with  a  fine  simile,  in  which 
he  compares  the  giant  Antasus  stoop- 
ing io  seize  him  and  his  guide,  to  this 
tower,  as  it  is  seen  from  beneath  when 
the  clouds  are  flying  over  it :  — 

"  Qual  pare  a  riguardar  la  Carisenda 
Sotto  11  chinato,  quando  un  nuvol  vada 
Sovra  esM  si,  ch'  ella  in  contrario  penda, 

Tal  parve  Anteo  a  me,  che  stava  a  vada 
Di  vederlo  chinare,  e  fU  tal  ora 
Cbe  io  avrei  voluto  ir  per  altra  strada." 

Inf,  xxxi. 

The  noble  building  called  the  Scuole 
Pie,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  university 
before  it  was  transferred  to  the  Insti- 
tute, is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in 
Bologna.  It  was  designed,  in  1562, 
by  Ttrribilia,  and  has  ofien  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Vignola.  The 
Scuole  Pie  were  established  here  in 
1 808  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  great 
Italian  cities  are  not  backward  in  their 
education  of  the  poor,  they  afford  gra- 
tuitous instruction  to  the  poor  children 
of  the  town,  under  the  direction  of  able 
teachers,  partly  laymen  and  partly  ec- 
clesiastics. The  course  of  teaching  em- 
braces writing,  arithmetic,  the  Latin 
language,  singing,  and  drawing ;  and 
to  these  the  munificent  legacy  of  Pro- 
fessor Aldini  has  added  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  applicable  to  the  arts.  The 
apartments  appropriated  to  the  schools 
have  some  good  paintings  by  Samac- 
cfyini,  Sabbatini,  and  their  scholars.  In 
the  loggie  above  are  several  interesting 
memorials  of  deceased  professors :  that 
of  the  physician  Muratori  is  by  his  ac- 
complished daughter  Teresa,  with  the 
assistance  of  Gio  Giuseppe  dal  Sole  ; 
that  of  the  Canonico  Pier  Francesco 
Pegg'»  the  philosopher,  erected  by  his 
pupils,  is  by  Giuseppe  Terzi ;  that  of 


the  celebrated  anatomist  Malpighi  is 
by  Franceschini ;  that  of  Mariani  is 
by  Carlo  Cignani:  and  that  of  the  phi- 
losopher Sbaraglia  is  by  Donato  Creti. 
In  the  adjoining  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria 
de*  Bulgari  are  some  paintings  which 
deserve  a  visit :  the  Annunciation,  at 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Calvart  (Fiam- 
mingo)  ;  and  the  tasteful  frescoes  on 
the  walls,  representing  the  history  qt 
the  Virgin,  sibyls,  and  prophets,  are 
by  Cesi ;  they  are  well  preserved,  and 
have  been  engraved  by  Canuti,  the 
able  artist  who  has  done  so  much  to 
perpetuate  and  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  treasures  which  art  has  so  pro- 
digally scattered  over  his  native  city. 

The  CcUegio  Jacobs,  or  rfc*  Fiam*^ 
minghi,  the  Flemish  College,  was 
founded  in  1650,  by  Johann  Jacobs,  a 
Flemish  goldsmith,  for  the  education 
of  young  men  of  Brussels  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Chapelle,  and  elected  by  the  Gold« 
smiths'  Company  .of  that  city.  Tk6 
portrait  of  the  founder,  preserved  here, 
was  painted  by  his  friend  Guido. 

The  Spanish  College,  with  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Almo  CoHegio  Redb 
della  Illustrissima  Nazione  SpagnucHaf 
was  founded  in  1364,  by  Cardinal  AU 
bornoz.  It  was  formerly  remarkable 
for  the  frescoes  of  its  portico  by  An* 
nibale  Caracci,  in  his  youth,  but  they 
have  mostly  disappeared.  In  the 
upper  loggia  is  the  fine  fresco  by  Bag" 
nacavcdlo,  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  act  of  caressing  her,  St. 
Elizabeth,  St.  John,  and  St.  Joseph, 
with  an  angel  above  scattering  flowers, 
and  the  Cardinal  founder  kneeling  in 
veneration.  But  the  great  fresco  ot 
Bagnacavallo,  representing  Charles  V. 
crowned  in  S.  Petronio  by  Clement 
VII.,  although  much  injured,  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  work,  because 
it  is  a  contemporary  record.  From 
this  circumstance  we  may  regard  the 
picture  as  a  series  of  authentic  por- 
traits, in  the  precise  costume  of  the 
period ;  and  examined  with  this  view 
each  head  becomes  a  study  of  indi- 
vidual character. 

The  CoUegio  di  S.  Luigi,  founded  ia 
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1645  by  Count  Carlo  Zani,  occupies 
a^alace  built  by  Torreggiani  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  has 
a  small  theatre,  remarkable  for  its 
scenes  by  Bibiena,  Scandellari,  and 
Gaetano  Alemani. 

The  Cottegio  Venturoli,  so  called 
from  the  eminent  architect  of  Bologna, 
who  founded  it  for  architectural  stu- 
dies in  1825,  occupies  the  building 
formerly  used  as  the  Hungarian  Col- 
lege. The  pupils  are  educated  here 
until  their  twentieth  year.  The  es- 
tablishment is  well  managed,  and  no 
doubt  tends  to  keep  alive  the  arts  of 
design  among  the  young  students  of 
Bologna,  where  such  an  institution  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  The  marble 
bust  of  Venturoli  is  by  Professor  De- 
maria.  An  inscription  records  the 
valuable  legacy  of  books  bequeathed 
to  the  college  by  the  Marchese  Luigl 
Conti  Castelli. 

The  Doffana,  or  Custom-house,  oc- 
cupies  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, a  few  years  ago  no  less  remark- 
able for  its  Gothic  architecture  than 
for  the  riches  of  its  altars  and  convent: 
it  was  appropriated  to  its  present  pro- 
fane uses  at  the  revolution  of  1798. 
It  contains  some  interesting  tombs, 
among  which  are  that  of  Vianisio 
Albergati  the  younger,  by  Lazzaro 
Casarioi  and  that  of  the  learned  doctor 
Boccaferri,  from  the  design  of  GiuHo 
Romano;  with  a  bust  byGirolamo  Cor- 
tellini.  "  Assuredly,*'  says  Valery, 
**  no  other  country  than  Italy  can  boast 
the  work  of  a  great  master  in  a  place 
generally  so  devoid  of  poetry."  The 
adjacent  portico  presents  another  re- 
markable instance  of  works  of  art 
lavished  upon  street  decorations.  In 
its  lunettes  are  painted  the  miracles 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  by  Gio,  Maria  Tarn" 
burini,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Guido  ; 
three  are  by  Gessi ;  three  by  Tiarini ; 
-two  by  Pietro  Desani  i  and  one,  repre- 
senting the  Saint  preaching,  by  Michael 
Angela  Colonna, 

The  Mint,  La  Zeeca,  built,  it  is 
said,  from  the  designs  of  Terribilia  in 
1578,  is  tolerably  well  provided  with 


modem  machinery,  and  has  been  re- 
modelled on  the  plan  of  the  mint  at 
Paris. 

The  Teatro  Comunale  was  built  in 
1756,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglio,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  populace  at  the 
instigation  of  Pope  Julius  II.  The 
design  of  the  theatre  is  by  Bibiena, 
but  it  has  been  frequently  altered  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  modern 
opera.  The  curtain  representing  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana, 
is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Signor 
Pietro  Fancelli,  a  living  painter  of 
Bologna,  and  the  worthy  coadjutor  oT 
Signor  Ferri  in  the  scenes  and  other 
decorations  of  the  stage. 

The  Teatro  ContavaUi  was  built  in 
1814,  in  a  part  of  the  suppressed  Car- 
melite convent  of  S.  Martino  Mag- 
giore.  The  old  convent  stairs  serve 
for  the  approach  to  the  modern  theatre 
—  another  of  those  strange  contrasts 
so  frequently  met  with  in  Italy. 

The  Teatro  del  Corto  was  built  in 
1 805,  from  the  designs  of  Santini,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of 
amusement  in  the  city. 

In  the  Palazzo  Bolognini,  near  the 
Strada  S.  Stefano,  a  Casino,  supplied 
with  literary  and  political  journals, 
was  formed  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
convenience  of  the  upper  classes,  with 
the  addition  -  of  musical  parties,  con* 
versazioni,  and  balls. 

The  Accademia  de*  Filarmonici,  and 
the  Liceo  Filarmonico,  institutions  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  to  a  city  which 
boasts  of  being  the  most  musical  in 
Italy,  have  acquired  a  European  re- 
putation. The  academy  was  founded 
by  Vincenzo  Carrati,  in  1666,  and  has 
numbered  among  its  members  the 
most  eminent  professors  of  the  two 
last  centuries.  The  Lyceum,  founded 
in  1805,  by  the  common  council  of 
the  city  as  a  school  of  music,  is  en- 
riched with  the  unrivalled  ihusical 
library  and  collections  of  the  cele- 
brated Padre  Martini.  The  library 
contains  no  less  than  17,000  volumes 
of  printed  music,  and  the  finest  col- 
lection of  ancient  manuscript  musie 
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in  existence.  There  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  of  professors  and 
dilettanti,  another  of  antique  instru- 
ments,  and  a  fine  series  of  choir-books 
with  miniatures.  An  institution  like 
this,  founded  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, would  do  honour  to  corpora- 
tions nearer  home  than  Bologna ;  and 
yet  we  are  told  that  travellers  in  Italy 
have  nothing  to  see  and  nothing  to 
learn  until  they  arrive  at  its  three  great 
capitals,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

Environ*  of  Bologna, 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Porta 
Castiglione  is  the  church  of  the  Mi- 
sericordia,  ruined  in  the  wars  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  partly  rebuilt 
with  little  regard  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  original  plan.  It  contains  some 
pictures  of  interest.  The  Annuncia- 
tion, on  the  wall  of  the  small  nave,  is 
by  Passerotti ;  the  Virgin,  at  the  2nd 
altar,  is  by  Lippo  Dalmasio  s  at  the 
5th,  is  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  Cen ;  at  the  6th,  the  Virgin,  Child, 
and  St  John,  attributed  to  Innocemio 
da  Imola ;  at  the  high  altar,  the  An- 
nunciation and  the  Resurrection  are 
by  Franeia;  8tb,  the  Tabernacle,  sup- 
ported by  four  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
is  carved  in  cypress  wood  by  Marco 
Tedeaco  of  Cremona,  an  able  sculptor 
in  wood,  who  also  carved  the  orna- 
ments of  the  organ  and  singing  gallery. 

Outside  the  Porta  di  S.  Mamolo  is 
the  fine  church  of  the  Annuwiiata,  be- 
longing to  the  Francescan  convent. 
It  has  some  interesting  paintings,  par- 
ticularly some  remarkable  examples 
of  Franeia^  which  the  traveller  should 
lose  no  opportunity  of  studying.  In 
the  2nd  chapel  is  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Francis,  by  this  celebrated  old  master. 
In  the  3rd  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Magdalen,  the  Virgin,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St  Francis,  by  the  same,  with  the  in- 
scription **  Franeia  Aurifex. "  4th,  the 
Sposalizio,  by  Costa.  5th,  St.  Francis 
in  ecstacy,  by  Gesn,  a  superb  painting 
worthy  of  Guido.  8th,  the  Madonna 
del  Monte,  supposed  by  Massini  to  be 
9.  Greek  painting,  had  the  inscription 


on  the  back  **  Opui  Lippi  Dalnuuii ; " 
but  it  was  unfortunately  cut  away  a 
few  years  back.  10th,  the  Annuncia- 
tion, with  St..  Francis  and  St  George, 
another  beautiful  work  of  Franeia, 
12th,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  ' 
MoMtari,  17  th,  the  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist is  fiN>m  the  design  of  Lodovico 
Caracci  by  Antonia  PineUi,  who  has 
added  her  name  and  the  date,  1614. 
Outside  the  church  is  a  long  and  beau- 
tiful portico,  painted  in  firesco  by  Gta- 
eomo  Lippi*  da  JBudrio  and  other  pupils 
of  the  Caracci.  The  Shepherds  wor- 
shipping the  newly-born  Saviour  is  by 
Paolo  Caracci,  from  a  design  by  his 
brother  Lodovica 

The  ancient  little  church  of  the 
Madonna  di  Mtzzaratta,  built  in  1 106, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  museums 
of  sacred  Italian  art.     Malvasia  and 
Lanzi  both  regarded  its  frescoes  as  in- 
valuable illustrations  of  the  first  epoch 
of  the  Bolognese  school.  Lanzi  indeed 
says,  **  This  church  is,  with  respect  to 
the  Bolognese  school,  what  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  is  with  regard  to  the 
Florentine, — an  arena  where  the  best 
artists  of  the  14th  century,  who  flou- 
rished in  those  parts,  wrought  in  com- 
petition with  each  other.     They  have 
not  the  simplicity,  the  elegance,  the 
grouping,  which  constitute  the  merit 
of  the  Giotteachii  but  they  evince  a 
degree  of  fancy,  a  fire,  a  method  of 
colouring,  which  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  Caracci,  considering  the  time  in 
which  they  lived,'thought  by  no  means 
contemptible.    On  the  contrary,  when 
these  pictures  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  decay,  they  advised  and  pro- 
moted their  restoration.   Hence  in  this 
church  there  were  painted  at  various 
times  historical  pictures  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  not  only  by  the 
scholars  of  Franco  Bolognese,  but  by 
Galasso  of  Ferrara,  and  an  unknown 
imitator  of  Giotto*s  style,  whom  Lamo 
in  his  MS.  maintains  to  be  Giotto  him* 
self."    The  names  of  these  early  fresco 
painters,  given  by  Lanzi  as  the  scholars 
of  Franco  Bolognese,  and  by  whom 
this  church  was  painted,  are  P'itale  da 
Boiogvia,  Lorenzo,  Simone  da  Bologna, 
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Jacofpo  Avami,  and  Cristoforo,  recorded 
only  as  "  Cristoforo  pittore."  But  their 
frescoes  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  time,  and  more  particularly 
from  repairs  and  alterations  for  the 
convenience  of  the  adjoining  building. 
Of  those  which  remain,  the  following 
may  be  enumerated.  A  Nativity,  with 
a  multitude  of  angels,  over  the  great 
door,  attributed  by  Maivasia  to  Vttale, 
On  the  right  wall  are  two  series  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament :  one 
illustrating  the  Creation ;  Adam  and 
Eve,  with  Cain  and  Abel,  Eve  repre- 
sented  as  spinning,  Adam  at  work,  and 
the  two  children  gracefully  at  play; 
Noah  building  the  ark.  In  six  other 
compartments  is  given  the  history  of 
Moses :  four  of  these  are  fortunately 
well  preserved:  the  first  represents 
Moses  exhibiting  the  Tables  of  the 
Law  ;  the  second,  the  Punishment  of 
the  Rebels,  believed  to  be  by  Giotto ; 
the  third,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Idola- 
ters ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Worship  of 
the  Golden  Calf.  On  the  left  wall  are 
two  series  of  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament :  the  upper  begins  with 
the  Circumcision,  but  they  have  been 
spoiled  by  retouching.  Of  the  other 
series  only  two  remain,  the  first  of 
which  represents  Christ  healing  the 
Sick ;  and  the  second,  the  Probatica 
Piscina,  with  the  inscription  /Simon 
fecit. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Strada  del 
Monte  are  the  church  and  convent  of 
S.  Paolo  in  Albn/6,  recently  constructed 
from  the  designs  of  Dr.  Vannini.  The 
church  has  some  paintings  by  Pas- 
serotti,  Cavedone,  Elisabetta  Sirani, 
Carlo  Cignani,  &c. 

Not  far  from  this  are  the  Bagni  di 
MariOf  an  octagonal  building,  con- 
structed in  1564,  by  Tommaso  Lau- 
retti,fi)r  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
purifying  the  water  for  the  fountain  of 
Neptune.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  aqueduct,  built, 
it  is  said,  by  Marius,  and  restored  by 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  in- 
scriptions in  the  Museum  prove. 

On  the  hill  above  Bologna,  beau- 
tifully situated,  stands,  the  church  of 


San  MicheU  in  Bosco,  attached  tb  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  the  Olivetans. 
This  great  establisliment,  in  the  time 
of  Bidiop  Burnet  one  of  the  finest  ex* 
amples  of  monastic  splendour  in  Italy, 
was  suppressed  at  the  French  invasion ; 
its  magnificent  halls  were  converted 
into  barracks  and  prisons  for  con- 
demned criminals,  and  its  best  pictures 
were  carried  to  Paris.  The  walls  and 
ceilings,  painted  by  the  Caracci  and 
their  school,  are  gradually  falling  into 
ruin,  and  the  fionous  court,  which 
was  entirely  decorated  by  these  great 
artists,  is  now  a  melancholy  wreck. 
Many  of  the  paintings  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  of  those  which  re- 
main the  subjects  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished.  They  represented  the 
iiistory  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Cecilia; 
those  by  Guido  were  retouched  only  a 
few  years  before  his  death. 

The  library  of  the  convent,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Giacomo 
Monti,  had  in  its  several  compart- 
ments paintings  illustrating  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  works  contained  in  them  ; 
they  were  executed  by  CantOi,  a  pupil 
of  Ghiido,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Abb^  Pepoli,  but  they  have  shared  in 
the  general  ruin.  In  the  splendid 
dormitory,  427  feet  in  length,  is  pre- 
served the  dial  of  the  clock  painted 
by  Innoeenzio  da  Imaia  with  figures 
and  festoons  of  fruit. 

At  the  gate  called  La  Porta  di 
Saragozza,  is  the  magnificent  arch  de- 
signed by  Monti  in  1675,  as  a  propy- 
Iseum  or  entrance  to  the  celebrated 
Pbrtico  leading  to  the  Madonna  di  S. 
Jmco,  This  extraordinary  example  of 
public  spirit  and  devotion,  which  we 
regret  to  say  sustained  some  damage 
during  the  Austrian  nege  of  1 849,  was 
projected  by  the  Canonico  Zeneroli  of 
Pieve  di  Cento,  who  presented  to  the 
senate  his  memorial  on  the  subject  in 
1672.  On  the  28th  June,  1674,  the 
first  stone  was  laid  between  what  are 
now  the  130th  and  131st  arches.  The 
portico  is  twelve  feet  broad,  and  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  consists  of  two  portions, 
one  called  the  Portico  di  Pianura, 
I  the  other  the   P.  della  Salita ;  it  is 
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not  in  one  conlinued  line,  but  makes 
several  angles  in  consequence  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  ground.  In  1676, 
the  whole  portico  of  the  plain,  eon- 
listing  of  306  arches,  was  completed 
at  the  cost  of  90,900  scudi.  Here 
the  Portico  della  Salita  begins,  and  is 
united  to  the  first  portico  by  the  grand 
arch,  called,  from  the  neighbouring 
torrent,  the  *'  Arco  di  Meloncello," 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  Monti  family 
by  Carlo  Francesco  Dotti,  from  the 
designs  of  Bibiena.  The  difficulties 
of  the  ascent  were  skilfully  overcome 
by  the  architects,  Gio.  Antonio  Conti, 
Torri,  Albertoni,  and  Laghi ;  and  the 
money  was  raised  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  aided 
by  the  donations  of  the  corporation 
and  religious  communities,  as  is  shown 
by  the  inscriptions  recording  their  be- 
nefactions.  The  theatres  even  pro- 
moted the  work  by  presenting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  different  performances  given 
for  the  purpose.  From  1676  to  1730, 
329  arches  of  the  ascent  were  finished, 
with  the  fifteen  chapels  of  the  Rosary, 
at  the  cost  of  1 70,300  scudi ;  and  in 
]  739  the  entire  portico  was  completed, 
including,  from  the  Porta  di  Saragozza 
to  the  church,  no  less  than  635  arches, 
covering  a  line  little  short  of  three 
miles  in  length. 

The  magnificent  church,  occupying 
the  summit  of  the  Monte  della  Guar- 
dia,  derives  its  name  of  the  Madonna  di 
S,  Luca,  from  one  of  those  numerous 
black  images  of  the  Virgin,  tradi- 
tionally attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  this  spot 
in  1160,  by  a  hermit  from  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  is  still  regarded  with  so 
much  veneration,  that  its  annual  visit 
to  the  city  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  public  festivals  of  the  fio- 
lognese.  The  church  was  built  in  the 
last  century  from  the  designs  of  Dotti, 
but  not  in  the  purest  taste.  It  contains 
numerous  paintings  by  modern  artists, 
but  none  of  the  great  Bolognese  mas- 
ters, excepting  a  Madonna  with  S. 
Domenico,  and  the  fifteen  Mysteries 
of  the  Rosary,  in  the  3rd  chapel,  by 
QifidOf  remarkable  chiefly  as  one  pf  his 


earliest  productions.  The  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin  is  preserved  in 
a  recess  above  the  high  altar,  in  a 
case  of  marble  and  bronze  gilt,  the  do- 
nation of  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  and  is 
still  the  object  of  many  pilgrimages. 
The  view  A'om  Monte  della  Guardia 
is  alone  sufficient  to  repay  a  visit  to 
the  church.  The  rich  and  glowing 
plains,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apen- 
nines, are  seen  spread  out  like  a  map  in 
the  foreground,  studded  with  villages, 
churches,  convents,  and  cities,  among 
which  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Modena,  and 
Imola  may  be  distinctly  recognised. 
Towards  the  east  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and 
on  the  west  and  south  the  eye  ranges 
along  the  picturesque  and  broken  line 
of  Apennines.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  scene  more  charming  or 
more  beautiful. 

In  returning  to  the  city,  the  ancient 
Certoio,  built  in  1335  by  the  Carthu- 
sian monks,  and  suppressed  in  1797, 
deserves  a  visit.  It  was  consecrated 
in  1802  as  the  public  cemetery,  and 
has  been  much  praised  as  a  fine  model 
for  an  extensive  Campo  Santo.  It  was 
the  first  result  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  yrho  forbad  the  burial  of  the 
dead  within  the  city;  and  its  regula- 
tions are  remarkable  as  establishing  no 
exclusion  of  sect,  although  a  separate 
inclosure  is  set  apart  for  Protestants 
and  Jews.  The  church  still  retains 
many  remarkable  paintings :  in  the 
1  St  chapel  on  the  right  hand,  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  the  two  saints  by  the 
side,  are  by  Canuti;  the  S.  Bruno,  at 
the  altar,  is  by  CesL  The  other  large 
picture,  representing  the  Ascension,  is 
by  Bibienay  the  founder  of  the  eminent 
Bolognese  family  of  that  name,  and 
the  pupil  of  Albani,  whose  style  is 
evident  in  this  work.  In  another 
chapel  is  the  Supper  in  the  House  of 
the  Pharisee,  and  the  Magdalen  at  the 
feet  of  Christ,  by  Gio»  Andrea  Sirani. 
The  Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  large  and 
powerful  composition,  by  his  cele- 
brated daughter  Elisabetta  Sirani,  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Guido,  painted  in 
her  twentieth  year,  and  inscribed  wi^ 
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ber  name.  The  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes,  Christ  driving  the  Money- 
changers  from  the  Temple,  and  the 
four  Carthusian  Saints,  were  the  last 
works  of  Gessi,  The  two  pictures  re- 
presenting Christ  entering  Jerusalem, 
and  Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin 
with  the  host  of  patriarchs  after  the 
resurrection,  are  by  Lorenzo  PanneBi. 
At  the  high  altar,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Christ  praying  in  the  garden,  and  the 
Deposition,  are  by  Cen,  In  the  inner 
chapel,  are  the  Annunciation,  by  Cest; 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  a  half-length 
in  fresco,  by  Lodovico  Caraeci;  S. 
Bernardino  in  fresco,  by  Amico  Atper- 
tint  J  and  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by 
Mcusari, 

The  Cemetery  occupies  the  spacious 
corridors  and  cloisters  of  the  convent, 
which  have  been  prepared  with  niches 
in  the  walls  to  receive  the  dead,  on  the 
plan  of  thef  ancient  catacombs.  The 
general  effect  is  very  fine,  and  some 
of  the  tombs  and  monuments  are  re- 
markable not  only  for  the  names  they 
record,  but  for  the  character  of  their 
design.  Three  collections  of  engrav- 
ings from  these  monuments  have  been 
published,  as  well  as  two  volumes  of 
inscriptions,  composed  by  Professor 
Schiassi,  and  much  admired  for  their 
pure  Latinity. 

The  ancient  church  of  the  Capuccini 
contains  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
productions  of  Annibale  Caraeci,  At 
the  1st  altar,  the  S.  Giuseppe  da  Leon* 
essa  is  by  Ercole  Graziani;  the  por- 
trait of  the  Beata  Imelda  Lambertini 
in  fresco,  is  a  contemporaneous  work 
(1333),  and  is  therefore  regarded  as 
authentic.  In  the  3rd  chapel,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Jerome^  half  figures,  are  by 
Innoeenzio  di  Imolaj  the  Sposalizio, 
at  the  high  altar,  is  by  Orazio  SamaC' 
chini :  in  the  %ih  chapel,  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  by  Pauerotli;  and  in  the  9th, 
the  Beato  Lorenzo  da  Brindisi  is  by 
Ereaie  Grazianu  The  Madonna  and 
Cliild,  in  fresco,  on  the  side  wall,  is 
by  Lippo  DalmaaiOf  and  was  brought 
here  from  the  ruins  of,  some  other 
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church.  The  singular  series  of  hcada 
of  saints  is  regarded  as  the  work  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
as  are  also  the  symbolical  paintin|p8  of 
the  rooC  but  they  are  very  probably 
of  earlier  origin. 

Leaving  the  city  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  is  the 
Portico  degli  Scalzi,  consisting  of  167 
arches,  and  1700  feet  in  length,  lead* 
ing  to  the  church  called  Gli  Scalzi, 
or  the  Madonna  di  Strada  Maggiore. 
The  church  has  some  good  paintings, 
among  which  may  be  remarked  a  very 
beautiful  Holy  Family  by  PawindU  s 
the  Sta.  Teresa  praying,  by  Canuti ; 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Sabbatini,  and  other  works  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  school. 

The  sulphureous  Batht  of  Porrettch 
discovered  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,   and    celebrated   by  numerous 
medical  writers  of  the  succeeding  age, 
still   maintain    an   undiminished  po- 
pularity in  cutaneous  and  glandular 
affections.     They  are  situated  In  an 
elevated   but  sheltered  nook   of  the 
Apennines,   close  to  the  frontier  of 
Tuscany,  and  upon  the  *Reho,  which 
rises  in   the  rocky   recesses   beyond 
them.      A  good  road  from  Bologna, 
along  the   bank  of  the  river,   leads 
(32  miles)  to  the  baths,  where  good 
accommodation  is  provided  for  visi- 
tors and  invalids.     To  those  who  are 
disposed  to  devote  a  few  days  to  excur- 
sions among  the  mountains,  a  more 
convenient  spot  for  the  purpose  could 
hardly  be  discovered. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the 
environs  of  Bologna,  Ccualeechio,  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  in  which 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio  was  overthrown 
by  thearmyof  Gian  Galeazzo,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  ITie  allied  army  of  Flo- 
rence and  Bologna,  under  Bentivoglio 
and  Bernardo  de  Serres  had  encamped 
at  Casalecchio,  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  latter  general,  who  was 
anxious  to  have  retired  within  the 
walls  of  the  oity.  While  they  were 
awaiting  reinforcements  from  Flo- 
rence, the  Milanese,  under  Alberigo  da 
Barbiano,  gave  them  battle,  June  26. 
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1402.  The  Bolognese  troops,  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  Bentivoglio,  refused 
to  fight;  Bernardo  de  Serres  was  taken 
prisoner ;  the  inhabitants,  encouraged 
by  fte  faithless  promises  made  to  the 
Gozzadini  and  the  other  emigrants  by 
Gian  Galeazzo,  that  he  would  restore 
their  republic,  opened  the  gates  to  the 
Milanese,  and  two  days  afterwards 
Bentivoglio  was  massacred  at  the  order 
of  Barbiano.  In  1511,  Casalecchio 
was  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Sieur  de  Chaumont,  general  of 
Louis  XII.,  over  the  troops  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
(Jrbino.  It  was  fought  on  the  21st 
of  May,  and  was  called  the  **  day  of 
the  ass-drivers,"  because  the  French 
knights  returned  driving  asses  laden 
with  their  booty. 

The  epithet  of  GraaOf  given  to 
Bologna  by  the  historian  Paul  Van 
Merle,  of  Leyden,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  applies  as  much  to  the  living 
and  culinary  delicacies  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  to  the  productions  of  its  fertile 
territory.  The  wines  of  its  neighbour- 
hood  are  very  tolerable,  and  the  fruits, 
particularly  the  grapes,  are  much  es- 
teemed. The  mortadella,  everywhere 
known  as  the  Bologna  sausage,  still 
keeps  up  its  reputation ;  and  the  cer- 
vellato  or  pudding  of  raisins  and  fine 
kernels,  a  favourite  dish  at  the  table- 
d'hotes,  is  claimed  as  peculiar  to  the 
city. 

Mr.  Beckford  has  designated  Bo- 
logna as  **  a  city  of  puppy  dogs  and 
sausages.*'  The  dogs  of  Bologna,  so 
celebrated  in  the  middle  Ages,  which 
still  figure  in  the  city  arms,  and  are 
alluded  to  in  the  epitaph  on  King 
Efftius  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico, 
were  worthy  of  more  respect  than  is 
implied  in  this  flippant  remark :  they 
have  unfortunately  disappeared,  and 
no  trace  of  their  pure  breed  can 
scarcely  now  be  discovered. 

In  a  University  town,  so  celebrated 
for  its  medical  professors,  the  invalid 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  good  advice : 
the  ordinary  fee,  either  for  physicians 
or  surgeons  is  five  pauls,  and  for 
simple  consultation  two  scudi. 


The  climate  is  considered  healthy, 
but  in  winter  .Bologna  is  reputed  to  be 
the  coldest,  and  in  summer  the  hottest 
city  in  Italy;  it  is  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  no  proof  of  these  statements, 
founded  upon  actual  observation,  has 
yet  been  adduced.  In  other  respects 
Bologna,  from  its  beautiful  situation 
amply  provided  with  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  with  a  learned 
and  intellectual  society,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  works  of  art,  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  be  an  agreeable  residence. 

The  Bolognese  dialect,  of  all  the 
forms  of  unwritten  speech  which  the 
traveller  will  meet  with  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  is  the  most  puzzling 
and  corrupt.  It  was  aptly  described 
by  the  learned  grammarian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Aulus  Gellius  Par- 
rhasius,  as  the  raucida  Banonensium 
loquaeitai.  Forsyth  says,  **  with  all  the 
learning  in  its  bosom,  Bologna  has 
suffered  its  dialect,  that  dialect  which 
Dante  admired  as  the  purest  of  Italy, 
to  degenerate  into  a  coarse,  thick, 
truncated  jargon,  full  of  apocope,  and 
unintelligible  to  strangers;*'  and  it 
would  be  difficult,  we  believe,  to  find 
one  who  has  ever  mastered  it. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
Bolognese,  we  may  refer  to  the  well- 
known  description  by  Tassoni : 

*'  II  Bolognese  e  un  popol  del  demonio 
Che  non  si  pub  frenar  con  alcun  freno." 

This  character,  at  first  sight  so  for- 
midable, would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
independent  spirit,  and  to  the  love  of 
political  freedom  imbibed  from  their 
ancient  republican  institutions.  It  has 
been  a  fashion  with  many  passing 
tourists  of  our  own  time  to  depreciate 
the  Bolognese;  but  the  calumny,  if 
there  ever  were  any  foundation  for  it, 
applies  no  longer;  and  in  education, 
in  character,  and  in  the  arts  and  civi- 
lisation of  life,  Bologna  stands  pro- 
minently forward  in  the  first  ranks  of 
European  cities. 

A  diligence  which  runs  twice  a 
week  between  Rome  and  Milan  keeps 
up  a  constant  communication  with 
those  two  eapitals,  but  it  is  a  slow  and 
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tiresome  conveyance.  The  time  it  re* 
quires  for  the  journey  between  Bologna 
and  Rome,  without  stopping  to  sleep 
on  the  road,  is  not  less  than  ninety 
hours  I  The  courier  is  more  certain, 
but  the  traveller  cannot  secure  a  seat 
until  he  arrives,  and  must  then  take 
his  chance  of  finding  one  vacant.  A 
procaccio  passes  twice  a-week  by  the 
Canale  Naviglio,  between  Bologna 
and  Ferrara. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding from  Bologna  to  Rome,  with- 
out passing  through  Florence  (Route 
7.),  may  follow  the  interesting  road 
through  Forii,  and  along  the  Adriatic 
to  Ancona  (Route  14.),  from  whence, 
or  indeed  from  Fano,  higher  up 
(Route  16.),  a  post-road  falls  into  the 
high  Roman  road  at  Foligno.  This 
would  also  enable  them  to  visit  Ra- 
venna (Route  12.). 


Postc. 

i 
1 
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ROUTE  7. 

BOLOGNA    TO    FLOttENCJC 

• 

Bologna  to  Pianoro 
Pianoro  to  Lojano     - 
Lojano  to  Filigare    - 
Filigare  to  Coviglinjo 
Covigliajo  to  Monte  Carelli 
Monte  Carelli  to  Cafaggiolo 
Cafaggiolo  to  Fontebuona 
Fontebuona  to  Florence     - 


(64  miles)         9 

Inns  on  the  road:  Ix^ano,  poor ;  La 
Cd  (papal  frontier),  clean ;  Pietramala 
(beyond  Tuscan  frontier),  very  toler- 
able ;  Covigliajo,  post-house,  very  com- 
fortable, and  the  best  on  the  road; 
Le  Maschere,  also  very  tolerable. 

The  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence 
crosses  the  Apennines,  which  separate 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  from  Tus- 
cany. It  is  a  well-kept  road,  but  in 
many  places  excessively  steep,  and  so 
badly  constructed,  that  on  every  post 
except  that  out  of  Bologna  there  are 
severe  pulls,  requiring,  for  the  most 
part,  oxen  besides  the  usual  renforts. 
The  time  occupied  in  performing  the 


journey  is  irom  twelve  to  fifteen  houiB 
by  post,  and  firom  fifteen  to  eighteea 
by  vetturino.  The  scenery  of  these 
Apennines  is  often  picturesque  and 
pleasing,  but  it  wants  the  grandeur  and 
boldness  of  the  Alps.  The  vegetatioo 
appears  stunted  and  colourless,  and  the 
outline  of  the  mountains  presents  a  se- 
ries of  gentle  undulations  without  any 
precipitous  or  defined  peaks ;  but  the 
aspect  of  the  deep  and  well-wooded 
valleys  by  which  ihej  are  intersected, 
and  the  occasional  ^bursts  of  romantic 
scenery  which  the  windings  of  the 
road  disclose,  are  sufficient  to  make 
amends  for  these  deficiencies. 

From  Bologna  to  Pianoro  the  road 
gradually  rises  through  the  rich  plains 
which  extend  to  the  very  base  of  the 
mountains ;  soon  after  leaving  the  city 
it  crosses  the  Savena. 

1}  Pianoro.  From  hence  to  Lojano 
an  additional  horse  is  required  for 
every  pair,  with  oxen  for  the  very 
steep  ascents.  The  price  of  the  extra 
horse  is  six  pauls.  The  road  begins 
to  ascend  rapidly  at  this  point,  pre- 
senting some  fine  views  over  the  rich 
plains  of  Bologna. 

1 J  Lojano.  A  post  station  with  a  poor 
inn.  From  this  elevated  spot  the  view 
is  very  striking  and  extensive;  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  chain  of  distant  Alps, 
embracing  the  vast  basin  of  the  Po 
from  Turin  to  the  Adriatic,  Milan, 
Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,  with  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  majestic  river 
winding  through  these  rich  and  fertile 
plains.  The  papal  frontier  is  at  La  Cd, 
where  the  inn  is  clean,  having  lately 
been  done  up. 

1  Filigare,  the  first  station  of  the 
Tuscan  frontier,  is  1  mile  beyond  the 
custom-house,  where  passports  are 
examined  and  visaed,  and  the  trunks 
generally  plumbed.  There  is  a  very 
tolerable  inn  at  Pietramala,  S  miles 
further.  This  upper  portion  of  the 
Pass  being  about  midway  between  the 
two  seas,  is  much  exposed  to  storms, 
and  is  bitterly  cold  in  winter.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Pietramala  is 
a  singular  phenomenon,  called  the 
w  Fuoco  di  legno,'*  which  deserves  a 
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▼isit.  It  occurs  in  a  hill  of  clay  slate 
resting  upon  limestone  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  di  Fo,  tn  a  space  of  not 
more  than  a  dozen  yards  in  circum- 
ference; this  spot  is  covered  with  loose 
stones,  from  among  which  flames  about 
a  foot  high  constantly  issue,  present- 
ing an  appearance  like  the  6re  of  a 
coal-mine.  The  flames  always  burn 
brightest  in  stormy  weather  when  they 
crackle  and  rise  to  a  height  of  three 
feet  or  more.  They  deposit  a  carbo- 
naceous matter  like  soot,  and  give  out 
considerable  heat.  The  colour  some- 
what resembles  the  flame  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  is  described  by  the  country 
people  as  blue  by  day  and  yellow  by 
night  I  Volta  investigated  these  phe- 
nomena, and  attributed  them  to  the 
disengagement  of  oxygen  gas,  having 
no  connexion  with  the  surface.  An- 
other phenomenon  near  Pietramala  is 
the  spring  called  the  Aequa  Buja,  which 
bubbles  up  like  boiling  water ;  it  is, 
however,  quite  cold,  and  takes  fire  on 
applying  a  light,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame  passing  into  yellow. 

From  Pietramala  a  steep  ascent  of 
about  three  miles  brings  us  to — 

1  Ck>vigli^jo,  a  solitary  .post-house, 
which  had  in  former  days  a  bad  repu- 
tation, but  which  is  now  a  very  com- 
fortable inn,  much  more  so  indeed 
than  the  traveller  has  a  right  to  expect 
in  such  a  situation ;  winter  lasts  here 
for  six  months,  and  warm  clothing  is  at 
all  seasons  advisable  on  this  journey. 
Four  miles  further  of  rapid  rise  bring 
us  to  the  summit  of  the  Pass  called 
Monte  Radicoso,  which  was  ascer- 
tained, by  the  barometrical  measure- 
ments of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  in 
1775,  to  be  1901  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  by  the  Italian  authorities 
it  is  given  as  2718  Paris  feet.  Near 
the  custom-house  station  of  JFWa,  be- 
tween Covigliajo  and  Monte  Carelli, 
the  river  Santerno  has  its  origin.  By 
a  rapid  descent  we  reach 

1  Monte  Carelli.  From  this  post^ 
station  to  Covigliigo,  a  third  horse,  or 
oxen,  are  required  by  the  tariff.  The 
road  mounts  from  this  place  before 
we  descend  again  into  those  beautiful 


valleys  which  are  so  famous  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  middle  ages  and  in  Italian 
poetry,  under  the  general  name  of  Val 
di  Mugello.  Here  a  road  on  the 
right  leads  to  Prato  and  Pistoja. 
On  approaching  the  yalley  of  the 
Sieve,  about  midway  between  Monte 
Carelli  and  Cafaggiolo  is  Le  Mat" 
chere^  formerly  a  noblenuin*s  country* 
seat,  now  converted  into  a  tavern, 
and  so  picturesquely  placed  that 
many  travellers  desirous  of  seeing 
more  of  the  beauties  of  these  Apen- 
nines make  it  their  halting-place  for 
days,  and  even  weeks.  '*  Seated  on 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Apennines, 
it  overlooks  the  brow  of  a  mountain 
which,  although  covered  with  tre^  is 
almost  perpendicular;  while  on  the 
plain  &r  below  lies  the  beautiful  vale 
of  A  mo,  bound  by  a  circle  of  magni- 
ficent hills,  sometimes  rising  in  accli- 
vities, sometimes  in  polished  knoUs  or 
bold  promontories,  cultivated  to  the 
very  summit  with  the  vine  and  olive, 
interspersed  with  fruit  and  forest  trees, 
and  thickly  studded  with  villas,  con- 
vents, and  churche^  presenting  an 
aspect  of  extraordinary  animation  and 
beauty.  Turning  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  rich,  lively,  and  cultivated 
landscape,  to  the  bold  country  spread 
abroad  among  the  Apennines  behind 
the  Maschere,  you  behold  a  prospect 
finely  contrasting  nature  in  all  its 
most  polished  splendour  with  the  wild 
and  majestic  grandeur  of  mountain 
scenery."  —  John  Bell. 

I  Cafaggiolo,  a  small  post  station 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sieve.  A 
short  distance  beyond  it  the  old  road 
from  Bologna  to  Florence  through 
Firenzuola  and  Scarperia  falls  into 
this  route.  About  midway  between 
this  and  the  next  station  we  pass  the 
villages  of  Tagliaferro  and  Vaglia, 
both  on  the  torrent  Carza,  whose  left 
bank  the  road  follows  upwards  to  Fon« 
tebuona.  On  an  eminence  on  the  left, 
surrounded  by  cypress  plantations,  is 
seen  the  picturesque  convent  of  Monte 
Senario,  belonging  to  the  Servites. 

1  Fontebuona.  A  third  horse  is  ne« 
cessary  from  Florence  to  this  station. 
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and  there  is  a  very  steep  ascent  on 
leaving  this  post-bouse  going  south- 
ward. A  short  distance  beyond  Fonte- 
buona  on  the  left  is  PratoUnOf  once  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of 
Tuscany,  situated  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  a  hill  embosomed  in  fine 
trees.  The  beautiful  villa,  designed 
by  the  great  Florentine  architect  Ber- 
nardo Buontalenti,  for  Francesco  de' 
Medici,  son  of  Cosmo  I.,  to  receive  his 
celebrated  mistress  Bianca  Capello,  has 
long  been  demolished.  The  money  la- 
vished upon  its  decorations,  its  giuochi 
iTacqua,  &c.,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
worst  taste,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  782,000  crowns,  an  expenditure 
upon  which  the  Grand  Duke  Fer- 
dinand II.  gave  an  expressive  com- 
mentary when  he  said  that  the  money 
there  wasted  would  have  built  a  hun- 
dred hospitals.  Besides  the  grottoes, 
fountains,  and  labyrinths  of  Pratolino, 
there  is  a  colossal  monster,  called  the 
statue  of  the  Apennines,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  conceived  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  and  little  fitted  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  a  city  as  Florence. 
The  artist's  name  is  happily  unknown ; 
for  although  some  recent  travellers 
have  hinted  at  John  of  Bologna  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  no  one  who  has 
studied  their  works  can  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  either  of  these  great  men 
is  answerable  for  such  a  deformity. 
The  beauties  of  Pratolino  and  of  Bi- 
anca are  frequently  celebrated  by  Tasso ; 

"  Dianzi  all'  ombra  di  fama  occulta  e  bruna, 
Quasi  giacesti,  Pratolino,  ascoio ; 
Or  la  tua  donna  tanto  onor  t'  aggiunge, 
Che  piega  alia  seconda  alta  fortuna 
Gli  antichi  gioghi  1'  Apennin  nevoso ; 
Ed  Atlante,  ed  Olimpo,  ancor  si  lungo, 
Nd  con  fin  la  tua  gloria  asconde  e  serra ; 

[  -Ma  del  tuo  piociol  nome  empi  la  terra.'* 

Hime,  360. 

The  rapid  descent  hence  to  Florence, 
along  an  excellent  road,  is  one  of  the 
finest  drives  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
£very  eminence  is  studded  with  villas ; 
the  country,  rich  in  vineyards  and 
olive-groves,  seems  literally  "  a  land 
of  oil  and  wine;**  cultivation  appears 
in  its  highest  perfection;  the  Etrus- 
can fortress  of  Fiesole,  consecrated  by 


the  genius  of  Milton,  rises  magni- 
ficently from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Mugnone ;  and  Florence,  with  its 
domes,  and  campaniles,  and  battle- 
mented  towers,  bursts  upon  the  view. 
This  approach  recalls  the  remark  of 
Ariosto,  that  if  all  the  villas  which  are 
scattered  as  if  the  soil  produced  them 
over  the  hills  of  the  Val  d*ArDo  were 
collected  within  one  wall,  two  Romes 
could  not  vie  with  Florence. 

**  A  veder  pien  di  tante  ville  i  colli. 
Per  cbe*  1  tcrren  vele  germogli,  come 
Vermene  germogliar  suole,  e  raropollL 

Se  dentro  un  mur,  sotto  un  medesmo  nome 
Fosser  raccolti  i  tuoi  palazzi  cparsi, 
Non  ti  sarian  da  pareggiar  due  Rome.** 

Rime,  cap.  xvi. 

Florence  is  entered  by  the  Porta 
San  Gallo,  the  only  one  which  b  kept 
open  at  night. 

1  Florencb  ;  described  in  **  Hand- 
book for  Northern  Italy.** 

ROUTE  8. 

FLORENCE   TO    FORLI. 

Florence  to  Dicomano  20  miles. 

Dicomano  to  S.  Bene- 
detto    -         -         -  18    — 

Benedetto  to  Rocca  S. 

Casciano         -         .12—. 

Rocca  to  Forli  -   20  — . 


70  miles. 

Inns  on  the  road:  Dicomano,  Pas- 
serini;  Leone  d*Oro :  between  S,  Go-' 
denzo  and  S,  Benedetto,  Osteria  Nuova; 
S.  Benedetto,  Leone  d'Oro ;  Rocca 
San  Casciano,  Giglio. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  mountain 
road,  recently  opened  by  the  Tuscan 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a  direct  communication  across 
the  Apennines  between  Florence,  Ri- 
mini, Ravenna,  and  the  other  towns 
on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Ad- 
riatic. It  is  in  admirable  order,  and 
is  constructed  on  the  best  principles 
of  modern  engineering. 

A  diligence,  or  rather  a  large  vet- 
turino  carriage  with  the  mail,  leaves 
Florence  three  times  a  week  for  Forli, 
changing    horses    at    Dicomano    and 
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Rocca.  It  leaves  Florence  at  mid- 
nighty  arrives  at  Dicomano  about 
6  A.M.,  reaches  the  summit  of  the  pass 
about  11,  arrives  at  Rocca  about  2, 
and  at  Forll  about  7  r.  m .  The  fare  is 
25  pauls.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
journey  would  be  less  in  a  private  car- 
riage  or  a  hired  vetturino,  and  differ- 
ent resting-places  would  probably  be 
chosen  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  parties.  The  journey,  however, 
would  be  too  long  and  too  fatiguing 
for  many  travellers  if  performed  in  a 
single  day,  and  In  that  case  San  Bene- 
detto would  be  the  best  halting-place 
for  the  first  night  These  matters 
should  be  arranged  with  the  vetturino 
before  departure  from  Florence.  A 
party  of  two  or  three  would  find  it 
much  more  agreeable  to  hire  a  car- 
riage for  the  journey  than  to  travel 
by  the  diligence ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  much  more  expensive. 

Leaving  Florence  by  the  Roman 
road  through  Arezzo,  we  proceed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  the 
first  post  on  that  Route,  Fontassieve, 
where  the  Fori!  road  strikes  off*  to  the 
north-east,  and  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Sieve  as  far  as  Dicomano.  The 
scenery  is  very  fine  in  many  parts,  but 
it  becomes  wild  and  rugged  as  we  ap- 
proach the  lofty  chain  of  Apennines 
over  which  the  road  is  carried.  Like 
many   other   by-roads  of  Italy,  this 


of  the  ascent  increases,  but  the  road  is 
admirably  constructed,  although  it 
appears  dangerous  in  parts  from  being 
insufiSciently  protected  above  the  deep 
ravines.  The  summit  is  usually  reached 
by  the  diligence  about  1 1  a.  m.  The 
descent  is  gradual  and  well  managed } 
the  Osteria  Nuova  is  soon  passed,  and 
the  road  shortly  reaches  the  banks  of 
the  Montone^  along  which  it  is  carried 
to  Forli. 

18  m.  San  Benedetto.  This  place  is 
about  half-way  between  Florence  and 
Forli;  it  has  an  excellent  inn,  the 
Leone  d*oro,  the  best  on  the  road,  and 
although  the  diligence  does  not  stop 
there,  it  would  be  the  most  eligible 
resting-place  for  travellers  in  a  private 
carriage.  If  the  journey  be  divided 
into  two  days,  San  Benedetto  would  be 
the  proper  sleeping  place.  Between 
this  village  and  Rocca,  the  road  passes 
through  Portico,  an  old  fortified  town. 

12  m.  JRocea  San  Caeciano,  the 
second  stage  of  the  diligence,  (/n»» 
Locando  del  Giglio,  very  tolerable.) 
A  town  situated  on  the  junction  of 
two  small  streams  (the  Fiume  di  S* 
Antonio  and  the  Ridazzo)  with  the 
Montone:  it  contains  nothing  of  in- 
terest. Leaving  Monte  Grosso  and 
Monte  Colombo  on  the  right,  the  road 
proceeds  hence  to  Dovadola,  and  soon 
arrives  at  the  frontier  town  of  Terra 
del  Sole.     We  here  leave  Tuscany,  and 


route  would  enable  the  pedestrian  to  enter  the  Papal  States  at  Rovere,  where 
aU  his  sketch-book  with  picturesque  luggage  and  passports  arc  examined. 


scenes,  which    have   never   yet  been 
illustrated  by  the  artist. 

20  m.  Dicomano,  the  first  stage.    It 
is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,    and    has  two   inns,   the 
Passerini  and  the  Leone  d*oro.     It  is 
an  old  town,  but  has  little  beyond  its 
position  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
passing  traveller.      On    leaving    the 
town,  the  road  proceeds  up  the  valley 
of  the  San  Godenzo.     At  Carbonile 
extra  horses  are  put  on,  in  order  to 
master  the  ascent,  which  is  extremely 
steep.     The  village  of  San  Godenzo, 
through  which  the  road  pa»es,  is  si- 
tuated among  richly  wooded  and  agree- 
able scenery.     Beyond  it  the  steepness 


A  fee  will  save  much  trouble  at  the 
dogana.  A  short  but  pleasant  drive 
through  the  village  of  Varano  brings 
us  to 

20  m.  ForlI  (described  in  Route 
14). 

ROUTE  9. 

FO&Ll  TO  RAVENNA. 

A  good  country  road  of  about  20 
miles,  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ronco,  which  is  confined  in  its  narrow 
channel  by  high  banks  throughout  its 
course  to  the  sea.  Like  the  following 
Route,  this  route  presents  a  succession 
of  farm-houses  thickly  scattered  over  a 
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country  which  is  surpassed  by  no  dis- 
trict of  Italy  in  fertility  or  cultivation. 
20  m.  Ravenna  (Route  12).j 

ROUTE  10. 

FAXKZA  TO  &AVXNNA. 

A  cross-road,  of  2J  Posts. 

An  agreeable  drive  of  about  three 
hours  through  a  country  of  extraor- 
dinary fertility,  having  more  the  cha- 
racter of  a  succession  of  highly  culti- 
vated farms  than  a  public  road.  To 
the  English  traveller,  the  neat  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm-houses  with  their 
gardens  and  poultry-yards  will  recall 
many  recollections  of  home.  Soon 
afler  leaving  Faenza,  the  road  crosses 
the  Lamone.  Between  Russi  and 
Godo,  which  lie  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  the  present  route  falls  into  the 
high  road  from  Bologna  to  Ravenna 
through  Lugo. 

2j  Rav£nka  (Route  12). 

ROUTE  11. 

VENICE   TO     RAVENNA,   BY   THE    CANALS 
AND   THE    COMACCHIO. 

About  90  miles. 

Venice  to  Chioggia,  20  miles. 
Chioggla  to  Cavanella,  2  po«ts. 
Cavanella  to  Mesola,  2  — 
Mesola  to  Pomposa,  2  — 
Pcmposa  to  Magnavacca,  2  — 
Magnavacca  to  Primaro,  1  — 
Primaro  to  Ravenna,        2  — 


11  posts. 

-    Inns  on  the  road :  Mesola^  a  tolerable 
locanda. 

llie  traveller  who  is  desirous  of 
proceeding  from  Venice  to  Ravenna 
by  the  shortest  route,  may  either  do  so 
by  sea  in  one  of  the  large  grain-boats 
to  be  found  in  all  the  northern  ports 
of  the  Adriatic ;  or  by  means  of  the 
canals  with  which  the  vast  lagunes 
between  the  two  cities  are  abundantly 
intersected.  In  the  latter  case,  he  will 
find  that,  although  only  a  short  portion 
of  the  route  can  be  performed  in  a 


carriage,  there  is  a  series  of  post  sta* 
tions  from  Chioggia  to  Ravenna,  the 
route  being  estimated  at  1 1  posts.  The 
distance  from  Venice  to  Chioggia  is 
20  miles;  the  posts  from  thence  are 
as  follows :  —  Cavanella  2,  Mesola  2, 
Pomposa  2,  Magnavacca  2,  Primaro 
1,  Ravenna  2  a  1 1  posts. 

A  person  having  his  own  carriage 
must  be  prepared  to  run  all  risks  of 
trans-shipment  from  the  ferry-boats 
he  will  meet  with ;  but  a  traveller  not 
so  encumbered  will  do  well  to  rely  on 
the  canal  boats  and  on  the  carriages 
of  the  country,  which  he  will  find  at 
Mesola  to  convey  him  to  Ravenna. 

It  may  be  useful  to  premise,  that 
persons  proceeding  by  this  route  will 
have  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  &mous  Murazze,  or  great 
wall  of  Venice,  during  their  progress ; 
as  the  boat  must  pass  along  it,  whether 
it  follows  the  canal  inside  the  island 
of  Malamocco,  or  sails  round  it. 

The  ordinary  course  is  to  proceed 
down  the  Malamocco  canal,  and  iirom 
thence,  inside  the  long  narrow  island 
which  lies  beyond  it,  to 

Chioggia  or  Chioza,  This  would  be 
the  best  resting-place  for  the  first 
night  The  time  occupied  in  rowing 
the  distance  in  a  six-oared  boat  is 
about  six  hours :  it  would,  of  course, 
be  much  shorter  in  a  sailing-boat, 
with  a  fair  wind.  Chioggia  is  a  fine, 
well-built  town,  with  a  convenient 
port,  much  frequented  by  the  coasting 
traders  of  the  Adriatic.  Its  history 
and  association  with  the  naval  achieve- 
ments of  Venice,  recalling  "  the  Do- 
ria's  menace,*'  so  beautifully  sung  in 
"  Childe  Harold,"  belong  to  the  de- 
scrip tion  of  that  city,  and  need  not  be 
particularised  here.  Leaving  the  town, 
we  proceed  along  the  Canal  di  Valle, 
crossing  the  BacchigUone  (often  called 
here  the  Brenta),  and  the  Adigc,  to 
Cavanella;  ascend  the  Adige,  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  follow  the 
Canal  di  Loreo  to  Cavanella  di  Pd,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  branch  of  the  Po 
called  the  P6  della  Maestra.  The 
other  branch  farther  south  is  the  Po 
di   Goro,  and  between   the  point  of 
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separation  at  Sta.  Maria  and  the  sea, 
these  two  arms  of  the  river  inclose  an 
island,  called  ItcXa  d*Ariano,  frequently 
subject  to  the  destructive  inundations 
of  both  branches  of  the  Po.  On  the 
northern  shore  of  this  island,  nearly 
opposite  Cavandla  di  Pd,  is  TagiiOt  to 
which,  if  the  island  be  passable,  the 
traveller  should  cross,  and  there  leave 
hii  boat ;  otherwise  he  must  ascend, the 
northern  branch  of  the  Po,  and  make 
a  tedious  detour  round  the  western 
angle  of  the  island  at  Sta.  Maria,  near 
the  town  of  Ariano :  in  either  case  he 
will  land  at  Mesola,  the  frontier  town 
of  the  Papal  States.  The  difference 
of  time  occupied  by  these  two  modes 
is  considerable:  from  Chioggia  to 
Taglio  the  voyage  by  canal,  direct, 
occupies  about  8  hours ;  from  Taglio 
to  Mesola,  across  the  island,  it  is  little 
more  than  one  hour;  whereas  the 
route  from  Chioggia  to  Mesola,  going 
round  by  the  Po,  requires  at  least  14 
hours. 

Mttdla,  This  should  be  made  the 
sleeping-place  on  the  second  day ; 
there  is  a  tolerable  inn  here;  and  a 
country  carriage,  quite  good  enough 
for  the  roads,  may  be  hired  for  the 
next  day*8  journey.  Mesola  has  a 
population  of  4,000  souls :  it  appears 
to  have  been  considered  important  as 
a  frontier  town,  since  it  is  recorded 
that  it  has  been  twice  purchased  of 
the  House  of  Austria  by  the  Church — 
by  Pius  VI.,  for  a  million  of  scudi, 
and  by  Leo  XII.,  in  1822,  for  467,000 
scudi.  The  difficulty  and  expenses  of 
keeping  up  the  embankments  of  the 
canals  and  rivers  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
which  are  admirably  constructed  and 
managed,  as  the  traveller  will  not 
£iil  to  observe  during  his  journey,  are 
said  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  made 
the  acquisition  a  dear  one  to  the  Papal 
government. 

Leaving  Mesola,  the  road  proceeds 
along  the  flat  sandy  tract  to  Pomposa, 
and  after  crossing  the  Volano  by  a 
ferry,  traverses  the  eastern  line  of  the 
Falle  di  Comacchio,  to  Magnavacca. 
West  of  Magnavacca  is  the  fortified 
town  of  Comacchio,  with  5,500  souls, 


situated  in  the  midst  of  the  unhealthy 
salt  marshes,  and  garrisoned  by  Aus- 
tria, under  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The 
traveller  appears  to  be  constantly  ap- 
proaching the  town  without  getting 
near  it.  These  marshes  called  the  **  Val- 
leys of  Comacchio,"  although  unhealthy 
and  desolate  from  humidity  and  fever, 
are  still  celebrated  for  their  fisheries  as 
in  the  time  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  who 
describe  the  contrivances  for  securing 
the  fish  which  have  come  up  from  the 
sea,  in  order  to  prevent  their  return. 

*'  Come  il  pesce  cold,  dove  impaluda 
Ne*  seni  di  Comacchio  11  nostro  mare, 
Fugge  dall'  onde  impetuosa  e  cruda, 
CercaDdo  in  placide  acque,  ove  ripare, 
E  vicn,  che  da  sd  stetso  ei  si  rinchiuda 
In  naluttre  prigion,  nk  pud  tornare ; 
Che  quel  lerraglio  d  con  rairabil  uio 
Sempre  all'  entrar  aperto,  all*  uscir  chiuso.** 

Genu.  Lib.  vii.  46. 

Ariosto  calls  Comacchio 

'*  La  citti,  che  in  meszo  alle  piraoie 
Paludi  del  P5  teme  ambe  le  focL'* 

Orl,  tur.  iii.  41.  S. 

From  Magnavacca  the  road  crosses 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Po,  called 
the  Po  di  Primaro,  the  Spineticwn  0»' 
tium  of  the  ancients,  passing  between 
the  town  of  Primaro  on  the  right,  and 
its  small  port  on  the  left,  defended  by 
the  Torre  Gregoriana. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  Pd  di  Pri- 
maro recalls  the  celebrated  Greek  city 
of  SpinOf  situated  on  the  left  bank  dT 
the  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  Adriatic. 
The  high  antiquity  of  Spina  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy ;  some 
writers,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysus 
of  Halicarnassus,  referring  it  to  the 
Pelasgi,  who  arrived  on  this  coast 
from  Epirus,  long  before  the  Trojan 
war;  while  others,  who  dispute  its 
foundation  by  the  Pelasgi,  admit  that 
it  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  that  it  had 
acquired  much  celebrity  in  the  age  of 
Croesus.  There  are  no  remains  by 
which  its  ancient  site  may  be  iden- 
tified ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
it  stood  near  the  village  of  Argenta,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po  di  Primaro. 

Beyond  Primaro  the  Lamone  is 
crossed,  and  we  soon  enter  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Pineta,  described  in 
the  account  of  Ravenna,  in  the  sue* 
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eeeding  Route.  After  a  drive  of  a  few 
miles  along  the  turf  through  this  ve- 
nerable forest,  we  fall  into  the  road 
near  the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  and  enter 
Ravenna  by  the  Porta  Serrata.  The 
journey  from  Mesola  to  Ravenna  oc- 
cupies about  10  hours,  and  is  a  fair 
day*s  work. 

Ravbnka,   described   in  the  next 
Route. 

[A  recent  traveller.  Dr.  Fraser,  who 
performed  the  journey  from  Ravenna 
to  Venice,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  progress: — "  This  route 
is  not  devoid  of  interest,  although  it 
is  seldom  followed.  On  leaving  Ra- 
venna, the  road  passes  by  the  tomb  of 
Theodoric,  and  soon  after  enters  the 
Fineta.  The  deep  silence  of  the  forest 
is  unbroken  by  the  noise  of  the  car- 
riage, which  now  passes  over  the  green 
turf,  scarcely  marked,  and  in  some 
places  not  at  all,  by  any  track;  and 
the  traveller  soon  feels  that  without  the 
aid  of  a  guide,  or  the  instinct  of  the 
North  American,  his  path  would  soon 
be  lost  We  were  told  that  wild  boars 
abound  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest; 
but  we  saw  no  game,  nor  indeed  any 
other  living  thing.  After  threading  its 
mazes  for  two  hours,  we  observed  with 
r^ret  a  thinning  of  the  trees,  and  gra^ 
dually  entered  on  the  open  country. 
An  uninteresting  drive  brought  us  to 
Magnavacca,  where,  in  addition  to  our 
own  stock  of  provisions  (for  every  per- 
son taking  this  route  ought  to  carry  a 
supply),  we  found  the  means  of  making 
a  tolerable  breakfast.  We  changed 
horses  and  carriage  at  this  place,  by 
which  we  neither  improved  our  ve- 
nicle,  nor  the  quality  of  the  horses. 
We  were  now  given  to  understand  that 
no  one  would  tdke  a  good  carriage  by 
this  road,  so  that  we  had  been  deceived 
by  the  innkeeper  at  Ravenna,  who  had 
agreed  to  convey  us  to  Mesola  in  his 
snug  barouche;  whereas  the  one  to 
which  we  were  now  transferred  was 
somewhat  ruder  in  construction  than  a 
tax-cart.  We  had,  however,  no  alter- 
native, and  were  given  to  understand 
that  nesA  day  we  should  obtain  a  better 
carriage  at  Mesola,  which  we  reached 


at  sunset  We  slept  there,  although 
our  original  intention  was  to  make 
Ariano  our  resting-place  for  the  first 
night ;  but  the  usual  road  was  cut  up 
by  the  late  floods,  and  that  which  we 
were  to  follow  so  increased  the  dis- 
tance, that  the  landlord  would  not  fur- 
nish us  with  horses  that  evening.  As 
he  had  every  thing  in  his  own  hands, 
we  submitted  with  as  good  grace  as 
possible.  Mesola  is  the  frontier  town 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  consists  of  a 
large  building,  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernqf,  apparently  constructed  so  as 
to  be  turned  into  a  fort  if  necessarv, 
and  a  few  straggling  houses,  all  lying 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  which  is 
here  magnificently  embanked.  Du- 
ring this  day^s  journey  we  crossed  five 
streams  by  means  of  ferry-boats ;  but 
the  steepness  of  their  banks,  and  the 
bad  arrangements  of  the  boats  con- 
vinced us  that  no  English  carriage 
could  be  safely  transported  without 
improved  means.  On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  our  carriage,  from  its  impetus 
in  descending  was  nearly  thrown  into 
the  river,  dragging  the  men  and  every 
thing  after  it  If  this  accident  had 
happened,  we  should  have  had  our 
l>Agg<%e  destroyed,  if  not  lost,  and 
should  have  been  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed for  some  distance  on  foot.  We 
started  from  Mesola  the  next  morning 
at  daybreak,  and  drove  along  the.  south 
bank  of  the  Po  di  Goro,  or  Po  Piccolo, 
to  the  point  opposite  Vicolo,  where  we 
found  numerous  boatmen,  and  soon 
made  an  arrangement  for  our  convey- 
ance to  Chioggia.  We  were  now  drag- 
ged, as  in  a  canal  boat  by  two  men,  up 
the  Po  to  Sta.  Maria  in  Ponto,  with- 
out landing  at  Ariano.  Before  ar 
riving  at  Sta.  Maria  we  left  the  boat 
in  order  to  avoid  the  tiresome  naviga 
tion  round  the  western  point  of  the 
island.  We  reached  Sta.  Maria  in  this 
way,  after  a  walk  of  a  mile,  while  the 
boat  did  not  arrive  for  three  hours. 
Sta.  Maria  is  the  Austrian  frontier 
station .  we  found  the  officers  ex- 
tremely civil  and  obliging,  and  were 
subjected  to  far  less  inconvenience  than 
we  had  met  with  in  many  petty  towns 
£  5 
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of  the  Papal  States.  The  effects  of 
the  floods  on  this  island  of  Ariano 
were  still  visible  in  the  broken  banks, 
and  in  the  vast  masses  of  shingle 
thrown  up  on  various  parts  of  the  sur- 
face. The  inhabitants  were  unable  to 
leave  their  houses  for  fifteen  days, 
during  the  great  flood  of  November, 
1839.  On  the  arrival  of  our  boat  we 
proceeded  on  our  voyage,  passing 
through  numerous  canals,  and  seldom 
encountering  a  lock,  in  consequence 
of  the  level  character  of  the  country. 
We  crossed  the  branch  of  the  Po  called 
Po  Maestra,  the  Adige,  and  the  Bren- 
ta,  during  the  day ;  but  the  only  towns 
we  passed  were  Cavanella  di  Po  and 
Loreo.  We  arrived  at  Chloggia  at  8 
in  the  evening,  and  our  anxiety  to 
reach  Venice  was  so  great  that  we 
immediately  hired  a  boat,  and  landed 
in  that  city  at  2  in  the  morning.  We 
ought  to  have  slept  at  Chioggia,  as  we 
suffered  much  from  cold  in  passing 
the  lagunes,  and  had  but  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  great  wall,  which  is  so  well 
seen  on  this  passage.  Our  route  al- 
together, in  spite  of  the  drawbacks 
mentioned,  was  far  from  being  unin- 
teresting ;  the  swamps,  canals,  and 
rivers  were  so  unlike  anything  we  had 
seen  before,  that  we  were  amused  by 
the  novelty  of  the  scene ;  the  time 
passed  away  pleasantly  under  the  awn- 
ing of  the  boat,  or  in  walking  along 
the  banks  of  the  canals,  which  the  slow 
movement  of  our  boat  permitted ;  we 
were  struck  by  the  simple  manners  of 
the  peasantry,  and  still  more  by  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  women ;  we 
were  not  annoyed  by  beggars ;  we  en- 
joyed a  freedom  unknown  to  travel- 
lers in  a  diligence;  and  at  the  close 
of  our  journey  we  almost  regretted 
that  it  was  the  only  one,  and  the  last 
of  the  kind."] 

Travellers  will  perceive  from  this 
that  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  journey 
into  three  days,  sleeping  at  Mesola  or 
Ariano  on  the  first  night,  and  at  Chi- 
oggia on  the  second.  They  would  thus 
reach  Venice  early  on  the  third  day. 


ROUTE  12. 

BOLOGNA  TO  &AVXKNA,  BT  IMOLA,  LUGO» 
AND  BAONACAVALLO. 


Bologna  to  S.  Niccolo 
S.  Niccolo  to  Imola  - 
Imola  to  Lugo  -  - 
Lugo  to  Ravenna  -     - 


-  Imposts. 

■  u- 

-  2    — 

-  3    — 


7J  posts. 

Inns,  —  Ravenna  :   La  Spada. 

The  first  two  stages  of  this  route, 
between  Bologna  and  Imola,  are  de- 
scribed in  Route  14.,  where  an  ac* 
count  of  Imola  is  also  given.  The 
route  from  Imola  to  Ravenna  is  some- 
what longer  than  that  from  Faenza;  but 
the  roads  are  excellent,  and  the  coun- 
try through  which  it  passes  is  inter- 
esting on  account  of  its  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

Leaving  Imola,  the  road  proceeds 
along  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Santerno  as  far 
as  Mordano,  near  which  it  leaves  the 
Legation  of  Bologna,  and  enters  that 
of  Ravenna.  Beyond  the  line  of  se- 
paration, after  crossing  the  Santerno, 
it  turns  towards  Lugo.  Not  far  from 
this  bend  is  the  walled  town  of  Massa 
Lombardaf  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  Mantuan  and 
Brescian  emigrants,  who  fled  from  the 
persecutions  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
and  settled  herein  1232.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  district ;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
Francesco  d'Este,  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  his 
death-bed  at  Ferrara  in  1573,  directed 
that  the  Lombards  of  Massa  should 
carry  his  body  from  Ferrara  to  this 
town,  where)  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  it  was  buried.  The  present 
population  is  about  4,000.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Santerno,  a  branch 
road  from  Ferrara  through  the  marshes 
of  Argenta  falls  into  this  route. 

The  road  now  crosses  the  Santerno^ 
a  short  distance  beyond  which  is 

2  LugOj  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Lucus  Diana,  whose  temple  was  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I^ugo,  now  an  im» 
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portant  proTinctal  town  of  9,300  souls, 
was  raised  to  municipal  rank  by  Ju- 
lius II.,  and  was  confirmed  in  its  pri- 
vileges by  Pius  VII.  It  was  sacked 
by  the  French  in  1796,  and  contains 
nothing  to  detain  the  traveller,  unless 
indeed  he  happen  to  visit  it  at  the 
period  of  its  fair,  which  commences 
September  1st,  and  lasts  till  the  19th 
of  the  month.  It  is  said  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Marcus  ^mylius,  procon- 
sul* of  Ravenna.  It  was  confirmed 
by  Pope  John  IV.,  in  640;  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  in  1598;  and  by  Pius 
VII.  During  its  continuance,  the 
porticoes  of  the  fine  piazza  are  con- 
verted into  shops.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Lugo  are  two  small  towns,  each  of 
which  is  interesting  as  the  birthplace 
of  personages  whose  names  occupy  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  Italian  tem- 
ple of  faifie.  The  first  of  these,  Catig- 
nola,  lies  to  the  south  of  Lugo,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senio,  and  is  remarkable 
as  the  birthplace  of  Attendolo  Sforza, 
the  founder  of  that  illustrious  house 
which  subsequently  played  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  Italian  history.  It  was 
in  this  village  that  he  threw  his  pick- 
axe into  the  branches  of  an  oak,  in 
order  that  it  might  decide  by  its  &1], 
or  by  remaining  fixed,  whether  he 
i^ould  remain  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 
or  join  a  company  of  adventurers.  The 
other  town  is  Fusignano,  eastward  of 
Lugo,  and  likewise  situated  on  the 
Senio,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Angelo  Corelli  the  composer,  and  of 
Vincenzo  Monti  the  poet.  The  castle 
of  Cunio,  so  celebrated  in  the  middle 
ages  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Ro- 
magna,  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cotignola :  its  ruins  may 
yet  be  traced. 

A  short  distance  from  Lugo  the  road 
crosses  the  Senio,  and  passes  through 
BoffTtaeavaUOf  a  small  town  of  3,491 
souls,  originally  called  Tiber iaco  in 
honour  of  Tiberius.  Several  Roman 
inscriptions,  and  other  antiquities  of 
the  time  of  the  Empire,'  discovered 
there  in  1605,  prove  its  existence  at 
that  period  as  a  Roman  city.  The  pre- 
sent town  is  walled,  and  was  formerly 


famous  for  its  strong  castle.  It  has  a 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Michael  the 
Archangel,  and  a  circus  for  the  game 
of  pallone,  but  it  contains  little  to  in- 
terest the  stranger. 

The  road  now  crosses  the  Lamone, 
and  proceeds  across  the  plain  to  Ra- 
venna. Near  Godo  the  high  road 
from  Faenza  falls  into  this  route. 

3  Ravsnna. — (Inn,  La  Spada,  very 
good,  one  of  the  most  ancient  inns  of 
Italy.  Passports  are  demanded  on  en- 
tering the  city,  and  a  charge  is  made 
at  the  hotel  for  entering  the  names  of 
travellers  I  It  is  said  that  this  unwor- 
thy tax  is  imposed  by  the  police,  but 
it  ought  at  once  to  be  abolished.)  Ra- 
venna, the  capital  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, the  seat  of  the  Gothic  and  Lon- 
gobardic  kings  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Grecian  exarchs,  is  one  of  those 
historical  cities  which  are  best  illus- 
trated by  their  own  monuments.  With- 
in its  walls  repose  the  remains  of  the 
children  of  Theodosius,  and  amidst 
the  tombs  of  exarchs  and  patriarchs 
rests  all  that  was  mortal  of  Dante.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  gates  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths :  the  city  ramparts  still  retain 
the  breaches  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
deserted  streets  are  filled  with  Chris- 
tian antiquities  which  have  known 
no  change  since  the  time  of  Justinian. 
As  the  traveller  wanders  through  the 
streets,  once  traversed  by  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  the  exarchs,  their 
unbroken  solitude  recalls  the  feelings 
with  which  he  may  have  rode  round 
the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  but  Ra- 
venna has  preserved  more  memorials 
of  her  imperial  masters,  and  possesses 
a  far  higher  interest  for  the  Christian 
antiquary  than  even  that  celebrated 
seat  of  empire.  "  Whoever  loves  early 
Christian  monuments,  whoever  desires 
to  see  them  in  greater  perfection  than 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries  could 
warrant  us  in  expecting,  whoever  de- 
sires to  study  them  unaided  by  the 
remains  of  heathen  antiquity,  should 
make  every  eflTort  to  spend  some  days 
at  least  in  this  noble  and  imperial  city* 
From  Rome  it  differs  mainly  in  thi9> 
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-^tliat  your  meditations  on  its  orna- 
ments are  not  disturbed  by  tbe  con- 
stant recurrence  of  pagan  remains,  nor 
your  researches  perplexed  by  the  ne* 
cessity  of  inquiring  what  was  built  and 
what  was  borrowed  by  the  faithful. 
Rayenna  has  only  one  antiquity,  and 
that  is  Christian.  Seated  like  Rome 
in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy,  desolate 
plain,  except  when  its  unrivalled  pine- 
forests  cast  a  shade  of  deeper  solitude 
and  melancholy  over  it;  quiet  and 
lonely,  without  the  sound  of  wheels 
upon  its  grassogrown  pavement ;  it  has 
not  merely  to  lament  over  the  decay 
of  ancient  magnificence,  but  upon  its 
total  destruction  —  except  what  Re- 
ligion has  erected  for  herselC  She  was 
not  in  time  to  apply  her  saving  Jis  well 
as  purifying  unction  to  the  basilicas 
and  temples  of  preceding  ages;  or 
rather,  she  seemed  to  occupy  what  she 
could  replace,  and  therefore,  in  the 
strength  of  imperial  favour,  raised  new 
buildings  for  the  Christian  worship, 
such  as  no  other  city  hut  Rome  could 
boast  oV* — Dr.  WUenutn,  Dublin  Rev. 

The  histony  of  Ravenna  embraces  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  history  not 
only  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages, 
but  also  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires.  Without  entering  into  these 
details,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  of  its  antiquities, 
to  give  a  rapid  ssketch  of  its  magnifi- 
cence under  its  ancient  masters. 

The  accounts  pf  the  classical  writers 
prove  that  the, .ancient  city  was  built 
on  wooden  piles,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  vast 
lagune,  extending  from  the  Po  to  the 
Savio,  and  so  intersected  with  marshes 
that  communication  was  kept  up  by 
numerous  bridges,  not  only  througlv- 
out  the  adjacent  country,  but  even  in 
the  city  itself.  The  sea,  which  is  now 
from  three  to  four  miles  distant,  then 
flowed  up  to  its  walb.  Ravenna  -be- 
came early  a  ^oman  colony,  and  judg- 
ing from  an  expression  in  Cicero,  was 
an  important  naval  station  under  Pom^ 
pey  the  Great.  Cesar  occupied  it 
previous  to  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and 
set  out  from  it  to  cross  the  Rubicon. 
Under  Augustus  its  consequence  was 


increased  by  the  construction  of  an 
ample  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Can- 
dianus,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
250  ships,  and  which  superseded  the 
old  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ronco. 
He  connected  the  new  port  with  the 
Po  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  carried  a 
causeway  to  it  from  the  city  which  he 
made  his  frequent  residence,  and  em- 
bellished with  magnificent  buildings. 
The  new  harbour  was  called  Borttu 
Clasaia,  a  name  still  retained  in  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  the  noble  basilica  of 
S.  Apollinare ;  and  the  intermediate 
settlement  which  arose  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  port  was  called 
C<B8area9  whose  name  also  is  still 
perpetuated  by  the  ruined  basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Cesarea.  Subsequent 
emperors  added  to  the  natural  strength 
of  Ravenna  by  fortifying  its  walls  and 
maintaining  its  fame  as  a  naval  sta- 
tion. But  its  true  interest  does  not 
commence  vntil  after  the  classical 
times.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Honorius  chose  Ravenna  as 
the  aeat  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.  d. 
404.  As  early  as  this  period,  the  de- 
posits of  the  Po  had  begun  to  accu* 
mulate  on  the  coast ;  the  port  of 
Augustus  had  gradually  filled  up, 
and  the  forest  of  pines  which  sup- 
plied the  Roman  fieet  with  timber, 
had  usurped  the  spot  where  that  fleet 
had  before  anchored,  .and  spread  &r 
along  the  shore,  now  becoming  more 
and  more  distant  from  the  city.  These 
and  other  circumstances  combined  to 
make  Ravenna  a  place  of  security; 
and  Honorius,  afraid  of  remaining 
defenceless  at  Milan,  chase  Ravenna 
as  his  residence,  where  bis  personal 
safety  was  secure  amidst  the  streams 
and  morasses,  which  were  then  top 
shallow  to  admit  the  large  vessels  of 
the  enemy.  He  availed  himself  of 
these  changes  to  strengthen  tbe  city 
with  additional  fortifications,  and  so 
far  succeeded  that  its  impr^nable 
position  saved  it  from  the  inroads 
of  the  noAhmen  under  Radagaldus 
and  Alaric.  Without  entering  into 
details  of  the  administration  of  Ra- 
venna under   Piacidia,  ihe  sister  of 
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Honorius,  during  the  minority  of 
Valentinian,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  under  her  feeble  successors 
even  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
city  were  unable  to  offer  an  efiectual 
resistance  to  the  wild  tribes  of  Odo- 
acer,  who  in  little  more  than  seventy 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Honorius, 
made  himself  master  of  Ravenna,  and 
extinguished  the  Empire  of  the  West. 
His  rule,  however,  had  lasted  but 
fifteen  years  when  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  East  Goths,  crossed  the  Alps 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  after 
several  gallant  struggles  overthrew 
Odoacer,  and  made  Ravenna  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  llieo- 
doric  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy  by  two  of  his  descendants, 
and  they  in  turn  were  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  elective  kings,  from  the  last 
of  whom  Justinian  endeavoured  to 
reconquer  the  lost  provinces  by  the 
valour  and  military  genius  of  Beli- 
sarius.  The  campaign  of  that  great 
general,  and  his  siege  and  capture  of 
Ravenna,  are  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  Gibbon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
circumstances  attending  the  recall  of 
Belisarius,  and  the  appointment  of 
Narses,  the  new  general  of  Justinian, 
who  drove  the  Goths  out  of  Italy, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Italian  kingdom  by  the 
title  of  Exarch  of  Ravenna.  The 
title  thus  conferred  upon  the  favourite 
lieutenant  of  the  emperor  was  ex- 
tended  to  his  successors  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Greek  dominion ; 
the  functions  of  the  exarchs  corre- 
sponded in  some  measure  to  those 
of  the  ancient  praetorian  prefects,  and 
the  imperial  delegates  who  filled  that 
office  acquired  a  place  in  the  chrono- 
logy of  princes.  Their  administration 
comprised  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Italy,  their  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  or 
bishop  of  the  Christian  capital  was 
regarded  as  subject  to  their  authority, 
possessing  merely  a  temporal  barony 
in  Rome  dependant  on  the  exarchate. 
The  territory  understood  to  be  com* 


prised  in  the  ExarehaU  included 
modern  Romagna,  the  districts  of 
Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  the  maritime 
Pentapolis  or  the  line  of  towns  ex- 
tending from  Rimini  tff  Ancona,  and 
a  second  or  inland  Pentapolis,  in- 
cluding several  towns  as  far  as  the 
range  of  the  Apennines.  The  ex- 
archate lasted  185  years,  but  its 
power  soon  began  to  decline  :  the 
Romans  erected  a  kind  of  republic 
under  their  bishop;  and  Astolphus, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  seeing  that 
Ravenna  would  be  an  easy  prey, 
drove  out  Eutichius,  the  last  exarch, 
made  htnoself  master  of  the  city,  and 
created  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Lon- 
gobardic  kingdom,  a.  n.  754.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  Lombards  to  seize  Rome 
also  as  a  dependency  of  the  exarchate, 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  church  the 
powerful  army  of  the  Franks  under 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  by  whom 
the  Lombards  were  expelled,  and 
Ravenna  with  the  exarchate  given  to 
the  Holy  See  as  a  temporal  pos- 
session; *<and  the  world  beheld  for 
the  first  time  a  christian  bishop  in- 
vested with  the  prerogatives  of  a 
temporal  prince,  the  choice  of  magis- 
trates, the  exercise  of  justice,  the  im- 
position of  taxes,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  palace  of  Ravenna."  During  all 
these  changes  the  city  long  preserved 
its  town  council  and  its  municipal 
privileges  :  its  elective  magistracy 
may  be  traced  down  to  a.  d.  625,  and 
it  was  vested  exclusively  in  prefects 
appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

lliis  rapid  sketch  of  Ravenna  during 
the  high  and  palmy  days  of  its  pros- 
perity as  the  seat  of  sovereignty,  will 
hardly  be  complete  without  tracing 
its  history  through  its  subsequent  de- 
cline; since  many  memorials  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  this 
period  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the 
particular  description  of  the  city. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  exarchate 
to  Rome  by  the  Carlovingian  princes, 
the  fortunes  of  Ravenna  began  rapidly 
to  decline ;  its  archbishops  frequently 
seized  the  government,  and  it  was  the 
scene  of  repeated  commotions  among 
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its  own  citiiens.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  constitution  of  Ravenna 
strongly  tended  to  aristocracy;  the 
"  Monuntenti  Ravennatis,"  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  statutes  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners  and  society  of  the 
time,  show  that  its  general  council 
was  composed  of  only  250,  and  its 
special  council  of  only  70  persons. 
In  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  Pietro  Traversari,  an  ally 
of  the  former  faction,  declared  himself 
Duke  of  Ravenna  (1218),  without 
changing  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
city.  His  son  and  successor  quarrelled 
with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  who 
reduced  Ravenna  to  obedience,  and 
despoiled  it  of  many  of  its  treasures. 
The  city  was  taken  shortly  after  by 
Cardinal  Ubaldini,  legate  of  In- 
nocent IV.,  and  reduced  again  to  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who 
governed  it  by  vicars.  In  1275,  it 
was  subject  to  the  family  of  Polenta, 
whose  connection  with  it  is  comme- 
morated by  Dante  under  the  image 
of  an  eagle  which  figured  in  their 
coat  of  arms : 

"  Ravenna  sta  com*  i  stata  moltl  anni : 
L'aquila  da  Polenta  Ik  si  cova, 
SI  cbe  Cervia  ricopre  coi  suoi  vanni.'* 

Inf.  xxvii. 

After  some  subsequent  changes,  the 
inhabitants  were  induced  by  civil  tu- 
mults, arising  from  the  ambition  or 
cupidity  of  its  powerful  citizens,  to 
throw  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Venice,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment was  seized  in  1441.  Ravenna 
flourished  under  the  republic;  its 
public  buildings  were  restored,  its 
fortress  was  strengthened,  and  the  laws 
were  administered  with  justice  and 
wisdom.  After  retaining  it  for  68 
years,  the  Venetians  finally  ceded  it  to 
the  church  under  Julius  II.  in  1509 ; 
and  it  then  became  the  capital  of 
Romagna,  and  was  governed  by  the 
papal  legates.  In  less  than  three 
years  after  this  event,  the  general 
Italian  war  which  followed  the  league 
of  Cambray  brought  into  Italy  the 
army  of  Louis  XII.  under  Gaston  de 
Foixy   who  began  his    campaign  of 


Romagna  by  the  siege  of  Ravenna. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
assault,  in  whidi  be  wtfs  bravely  re- 
pulsed by  the  inhabitants,  the  arrival 
of  the  papal  and  Spanish  troops  in- 
duced him  to  give  battle,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  April  11.  1512.  Italy  bad 
never  seen  so  bloody  a  battle ;  little 
short  of  20,000  men  are  said  to  have 
lain  deed  upon  the  field,  when  the 
Spanish  infantry,  yet  unbroken,  slowly 
retreated.  Gaston  de  Foiz,  furious  at 
seeing  them  escape,  rushed  upon  the 
formidable  host  in  the  vain  hope  of 
throwing  them  into  disorder,  and 
perished  in  the  attempt  about  three 
miles  from  the  walls  of  Ravenna. 
The  French  won  the  victory,  but  it 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
their  chivalrous  commander. 

At  the  French  invasion  of  1790, 
Ravenna  was  deprived  of  its  rank  as 
the  capital  of  Romagna,  which  was 
given  to  Fori);  but  it  was  restored 
by  Austria  in  1799,  only  to  be  again 
transferred  by  the  French  in  the 
following  year.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  Ravenna  was  again 
made  the  chief  city  of  the  province, 
but  its  ancient  glory  was  gone  for 
ever,  and  only  three  towns  and  a  few 
castles  were  left  subject  to  its  author- 
ity. Thus  have  dwindled  away  the 
pomp,  power,  and  magnificence  of  a 
city,  the  residence  of  emperors  and 
princes,  and  the  capital  of  three  king- 
doms. 

Ravenna,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
chief  city  of  a  Legation,  comprehend- 
ing by  the  returns  of  1 833  a  population 
of  225,806  inhabitants,  and  a  surface 
of  95  square  leagues ;  the  city  is  inha- 
bited by  10,500  persons,  and  its  im- 
mediate territory,  irrigated  by  seven 
rivers  and  numerous  torrents,  numbers 
28,300  agriculturists.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  cardinal  archbishop,  who  has  the 
title  of  metropolitan,  and  to  whom  all 
the  bishops  of  Romagna  are  suffragans. 
Its  bishopric,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  christian  world,  wasibunded  a.  n. 
44,  by  S.  Apollinaris,  a  disciple  of 
Peter ;  and  it  obtained  the  dignity  of 
an  ardii-episcopal  see  as  early  as  4S9» 
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under  Pope  Slxtus  III.  The  circuit 
of  the  city  is  about  three  miles. 
Besides  its  churches  and  other  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  it  contains  a 
college,  a  museum,  public  schools,  and 
an  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  Its  port, 
communicating  with  the  Adriatic  by 
a  canal,  is  still  considered  one  of  the 
great  outlets  of  Romagna,  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the 
Ix>mbardo- Venetian  kingdom. 

The   CkUhedrcU,  once  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  has 
lost  all  traces  of  its  original  character. 
It  was  built  by  S.  Orso,  archbishop  of 
the  see,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
called  from  him  **  Basilica  Orsiana." 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century,  and 
completely    spoilt ;     the    cylindrical 
campanile,  whose  form  recals  the  mi* 
narets  of    Constantinople,    alone  re- 
mains of  the  original  buil^ng.     The 
chief  interest  of  the  present  church  is 
the  celebrated  painting  by  Gvido  in 
the  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  re- 
presenting the  fall  of  the  manna,  and 
the   lunette    above   representing    the 
meeting   of  Melchizedek  and  Abra- 
ham;   these    are    classed    by   Lanzi 
among  Guido's  best  works.     Among 
the  other  pictures  which  deserve  no- 
tice, are  the  grand  Banquet  of  Ahasu- 
erus  by  Carlo  Bonone,  well  known  by 
the  minute  description  of  Lanzi,  and 
the  modern  painting  by  Camuccini  of 
the  Consecration  of  the  Church  by  St. 
Orso.    The  high  altar  contains  an  urn 
of  Greek  marble,  in  which  are  depo- 
sited the  remains  of  nine  early  bishops 
of  the  see.     The  silver  crucifix  is  co- 
vered with  sculptures  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.   The  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Sudore  contains  a  large  marble. urn 
covered  with  bas-relie&,  in  which,  as 
related  by  the  inscription,  are  the  ashes 
of  St.  Barbatian,  confessor  of  Galla 
Placidia.     Behind  the  choir  are  two 
slabs  of  Grecian  marble,  with  sym- 
bolical    representations    of    animals, 
which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  pul- 
pit, the  work  of  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  sacristy  is  a 
Pcuchal  calendar   on    marble,    much 
prized  by  antiquaries  as  a  remarkable 


example  of  astronomical  knowledge  in 
the  early  times  of  Christianity.  It  was 
calculated  for  95  years,  b^inning  with 
532,  and  ending  in  6i6,  Here  is  also 
a  fine  picture  by  Guido,  the  Angel  of- 
fering Bread  and  Wine  to  El^ah.  The 
Sacriity  contains  the  pastoral  chair  of 
St,  Maximian,  fiwmed  entirely  of  ivory, 
with  the  monogram  in  front  of  "  Max- 
imianus  Episcopus."  The  bas-reliefs 
below  the  mon<^am  represent  the 
Saviour  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd 
and  priest  in  the  midst  of  the  four 
evangelists :  on  the  two  exterior  ndes 
is  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  those 
which  remain  on  the  back  represent 
various  events  in  the  life  of  the  Sa- 
viour. It  is  precious  as  a  specimen 
of  art  in  the  sixth  century,  but  it  has 
evidently  suffered  from  injudicious 
cleaning.  Behind  the  grand  door  of 
the  cathedral  are  still  preserved  some 
fragments  of  its  celebrated  Door  of 
vine  tooodj  which  has  been  superseded 
by  one  of  modem  construction.  The 
original  planks  are  said  to  have  been 
13  feet  long  and  nearly  l\  wide— ^a 
proof  that  the  ancients  were  correct  in 
stating  that  the  vine  attains  a  great 
size,  and  that  we  may  rely  on  the  as- 
sertion that  the  statue  of  Diana  of 
Ephesus  was  made  of  the  vine  wood 
of  Cyprus.  It  is  probable  that  the 
wood  of  the  Ravenna  doors  was  im- 
ported from  Constuitinople. 

The  ancient  Bapti§teryt  called  also 
**  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,"  now  separated 
from  the  cathedral  by  a  street,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  likewise  founded 
by  S.  Orso  :  it  was  repaired  in  451  by 
the  archbishop  Neo,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  is,  tike  most 
baptisteries  of  the  early  christians,  an 
octagonal  building;  the  interior  has 
two  circles,  each  of  eight  arcades,  the 
lower  resting  on  eight  columns  with 
di£Perent  capitals,  placed  in  each  angle 
of  the  building ;  the  upper  are  twenty- 
four  in  number,  dissimilar  in  form  as 
well  as  in  the  capitals.  The  lower 
columns  are  considerably  sunk,  and 
both  these  and  the  upper  series  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some 
ancient  temple.  The  cupola  is  adorned 
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witii  veil-preserved  moMics  of  the  fifth 
century,  representing  in  the  centre 
Christ  baptised  in  the  Jordan,  and  in 
the  circumference  the  twelve  apostles, 
with  other  ornaments.  The  grand 
vase,  which  was  formerly  used  for  bap- 
tism by  immersion,  is  composed  of 
Greek  nuirble  and  porphyry.  There 
are  two  chapels  in  the  building :  that 
on  the  right  contains  a  sculptured 
marble  of  the  siith  century,  which 
belonged  to  the  ciborium  of  the  old 
cathedral ;  that  on  the  left  has  a 
beautiful  urn  of  Parian  marble  co- 
vered with  symbols  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  ancient  nuptial  purifications ; 
it  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Caesarea.  The  ancient  metal  cross 
on  the  summit  of  the  baptistery  merits 
notice  on  account  of  its  antiquity  :  it 
bears  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
was  erected  in  688  by  Archbishop 
Theodorus. 

The  magnificent  BatUica  of  San 
ViUde,  in  the  pure  Byzantine  style, 
exhibits  the  octagonal  form  with  all 
the  accessories  of  Eastern  splendour. 
As  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  tem- 
ples, it  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  the 
history  of  art.  It  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  by  S.  Ecclesius,  the 
archbishop  of  the  see,  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Vitalis  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  was  consecrated  by  St.  Maximian 
in  547.  It  was  an  imitation  of  Sta. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
adopted  by  Charlemagne  as  the  model 
of  his  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
original  j>avement  is  considerably  be- 
low the  present  floor,  and  is  now  co- 
vered with  water.  The  architecture 
of  the  interior  exhibits  eight  arches 
resting  on  as  many  piers,  between 
which  are  semicircular  recesses  of  two 
stories,  each  divided  into  three  small 
arches  by  two  columns  between  the 
principal  piers.  The  spaces  between 
the  lower  columns  open  into  the  side 
aisles,  and  those  between  the  upper 
into  a  gallery.  Above,  the  building 
becomes  circular.  The  fourteen  co- 
lumns of  the  upper  story  have  Gothic 
capitals,  some  of  which  bear  an  anchor, 
supposed  to  indicate  that  they  belonged 


to  a  temple  of  Neptune.  The  fourteen 
colunms  of  the  lower  story  have  also 
Gothic  capitals ;  and  on  the  imposts 
of  the  arches  are  twenty-eight  mono- 
grams. The  pilasters  and  the  walls 
are  covered  with  large  plates  of  Gre» 
cian  marble,  on  which  are  still  to  be 
traced  some  fragments  of  a  frieze. 
The  colossal  dome  is  painted  with  fres- 
coes representing  the  fathers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  various 
decorations,  such  as  festoons  of  roses 
hanging  from  the  roof;  all  in  the 
worst  taste,  and  at  variance  with  the 
architectural  character  of  the  building. 
The  dome  is  constructed  oT  earthen 
pots,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  known  of  this  kind  of  work. 
They  are  small  twisted  vessels,  having 
the  point  of  one  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  the  other  in  a  continued  spiral,  and 
placed  horizontally.  The  spandrils  are 
partially  filled  with  others  of  larger 
size,  twisted  only  at  the  point,  and 
arranged  vertically.  The  upper  walls 
and  vault  of  the  choir  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  time  of  Justinian,  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  first  finished ;  invalu- 
able as  specimens  of  art  during  the 
middle  ages,  no  less  than  as  studies  of 
costume.  The  most  elaborate  of  these 
mosaics  is  that  of  the  tribune,  repre- 
senting on  the  right  the  Emperor 
Justinian  with  a  vase  containing  con- 
secration offerings  in  his  hand,  sur- 
rounded by  courtiers  and  soldiers,  and 
accompanied  by  St.  Maximian  and 
two  priests.  On  the  left  the  Empress 
Theodora  with  a  similar  vase,  attended 
by  the  ladies  of  her  court  In  the 
vault  above  is  the  Saviour  throned  on 
the  globe  between  the  archangels ;  on 
the  right  hand  is  S.  Vitalis  receiving 
the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  on  the 
left  S.  Eutichius  in  the  act  of  offering 
a  model  of  the  church.  The  vault  is 
decorated  with  arabesques,  urns,  and 
other  ornamental  devices.  The  other 
mosaics  represent  the  Saviour  with 
the  twelve  apostles ;  St.  Gervase,  and 
S.  Protasius,  sons  of  S.  Vitalis ;  the 
Offering  of  Abel,  and  of  Melchizedek ; 
Moses   with  the    sheep   of  Madan ; 
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Moses  on  Mount  Horeb ;  Moses  in 
the  act  of  taking  off  his  sandals  at  the 
command  of  the  Almighty,  represented 
by  a  handin  the  heavens ;  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac ;  the  three  Angels  foretelling 
the  birth  of  a  child  to  Abraham,  while 
Sarah  stands  in  the  doorway  ridiculing 
the  prediction ;  Moses  on  Mount  Si- 
nai ;  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ; 
and  the  four  £vaugelists  with  their 
emblems.  The  presenratiop  of  these 
extraordinary  mosaics,  still  retaining 
the  freshness  of  their  colours  amidst  all 
the  revolutions  of  Ravenna,  is  truly 
wonderful ;  they  have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  every  writer,  and  they  can- 
not fail  to  afford  the  highest  interest 
not  merely  to  the  christian  antiquary, 
but  to  all  travellers  of  taste.  '*  They 
are  so  excellently  preserved,  that  the 
figures,  like  all  others  of  this  kind,  at 
Ravenna,  seem  really  living ;  in  this 
choir  a  person  might  fancy  himself  at 
Constantinople :  the  features  of  The- 
odora, of  that  comedian  who  passed 
from  a  theatrical  throne  to  the  throne 
of  the  world,  have  still  a  wanton  air 
that  recalls  her  long  debaucheries. 
When  I  contemplated  the  traces  of 
Constantinople  which  exist  at  Ravenna, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  curious  town 
was  ^more  Constantinople  than  Con- 
stantinople itself  the  aspect  of  which 
must  have  been  materially  changed 
by  the  barbarous  fanaticbm  of  the 
Ottomans.  A  citizen  of  Byzantium, 
my  fancy  pictured  the  concourse  of 
her  literati,  legists,  theologians,  monks, 
disputants,  a  decrepit  nation,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  edifice  did  not  con- 
ceal the  weakness  of  the  empire."  — 
VaUry.  The  splendid  marble  columns 
will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
stranger ;  many  of  them  are  of  Greek 
marble,  and  others  are  considered 
unique.  On  the  imposts  of  the  arches 
of  the  right  columns  of  this  choir  are 
two  monograms  of  Julianu»,  written 
on  one  of  them  in  the  reverse.  Near 
the  high  altar,  on  the  right,  are  the 
celebrated  bas-reliefs,  in  Greek  marble, 
called  the  «  Throne  of  Neptune,**  com- 
pared for  their  execution  and  design 
to  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 


In  them  are  seen  the  throne  of  the  god, 
with  a  sea-monster  extended  in  front 
of  it ;  a  winged  genius  holds  a  trident 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  two  other 
genii  are  seen  bearing  a  large  shell. 
The  ornaments  of  these  sculptures  are 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  a 
cornice  with  tridents,  dolphins,  shells, 
and  two  sea-horsesL  It  is  recorded  by 
M.  Valery  that  these  beautiflil  sculp- 
tures were  mutilated  **  by  a  too  scru- 
pulous priest,  who  narrowly  escaped 
under  the  French  administration  being 
punished  for  hb  strange  crime.**  The 
Chapd  of  the  SS,  Saatunento  contains 
a  gilded  ciborium  attributed  to  Miehad 
Angela,  and  a  picture  of  St.  Benedict 
by  Franeetco  Geui,  a  pupil  of  Guido. 
The  Assumption  of  St. Gertrude  is  by 
Andrea  BarbianL  In  the  veetibule  oj 
the  Saqruty  is  a  superb  bas-relief  of 
Greek  marble,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Claudius,  representing  the 
*'  Apotheosis  of  Augustus.**  It  is 
divided  into  two  portions :  in  the  first 
is  the  goddess  Rome,  with  Claudius 
and  Julius  Caesar  bearing  a  star  on  the 
forehead  as  an  emblem  of  divinity. 
Livia  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  Juno,  and  Augustus  under  that  of 
Jupiter.  The  second  represents  a 
sacrifice.  This  precious  sculpture  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  de- 
corations of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Augustus.  The  pictures  in  the  Sa- 
cristy are  the  Virgin  and  Child 
throned,  with  St.  Sebastian  and  other 
saints,  mentioned  by  Lanzi  among  the 
best  works  of  Litea  Longhi,  a  native 
artist ;  the  Sta.  Agata  is  by  his 
daughter  Barbara^  and  the  Annuncia- 
tion by  his  son  Francesco  Longhi  ;  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Erasmus  is  by  an- 
other native  painter,  Giamhatliata 
Barbiani  ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Philip  is  by  CamiUoProcaccinu 
The  Tomb  of  the  Exarch  laaac,  **the 
great  ornament  of  Armenia,**  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  wife  Susanna,  and 
bears  a  Greek  inscription  recording 
the  glory  he  acquired  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west,  and  comparing  her  widow- 
hood to  that  of  the  turtle  dove.     The 
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urn  containing  his  ashes  in  of  Greek 
marble,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi»  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  Daniel  in  the  Lions* 
Den.  Isaac  was  the  eighth  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  and  died  in  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  Muratori,  a.d.  644. 

The  BaaiUea  of  S,  Giovanni  Evan>' 
ffdiata  was  founded  in  425  by  the 
Empress  Galla  Placidia,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  made  in  a  tempest  during  her 
voyage  from  Constantinople  to  Ra- 
venna with  her  children.  Like  the  ca- 
thedral it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient 
character  by  restorations,  and  most  of 
its  mosaics  have  disappeared.  The 
church  tradition  relates,  that  not 
knowing  with  what  relic  to  ^irich  the 
church,  the  empress  was  praying  on 
the  subject  when  St.  John  appeared 
to  her  in  a  vision ;  she  threw  hlerself 
at  his  feet  for  the  purpose  of  embracing 
them,  but  the  evangelist  disappeared, 
leaving  one  of  his  sandals  as  a  relic. 
This  vision  is  represented  in  a  bas- 
relief  over  the  transom  of  its  pointed 
doorway,  the  work  probably  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  bas-relief  is  in 
Greek  marble ;  the  lower  part  shows 
St.  John  incensing  the  altar,  with  the 
empress  embracing  his  feet;  in  the 
upper  part  she  appears  offering  the 
sandal  to  the  Saviour  and  St.  John, 
while  S.  Barbatian  and  his  attendants 
are  seen  on  the  other  side.  The  doorway, 
especially  in  the  small  niches,  is  richly 
sculptured  with  figures  of  saints,  and 
is  an  interesting  example  of  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  period.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church,  consisting  of  three 
naves  supported  by  twenty-four  ancient 
columns,  contains  the  high  altar,  be- 
neath which  repose  the  remains  of  SS. 
Canzio,  Canziano,  and  Canzianilla, 
martyrs ;  the  ancient  altar  of  the  con- 
fessional, constructed  of  Greek  marble, 
porphyry,  and  serpentine,  the  work  of 
the  fifth  century ;  and  some  ft'agments 
of  a  mosaic,  representing  the  storm 
and  the  vow  of  Galla  Placidia.  The 
vault  of  the  second  chapel  is  painted 
by  Giotto,  representing  the  four  Evan- 
gelists with  their  symbols,  and  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustin, 


and  St.  Jerome.  The  other  paintings 
in  this  church  do  not  merit  any  parti<» 
cular  attention ;  but  the  ancient  quad- 
rangular CampanilCf  the  articulations 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  white 
and  green  mosaics,  is  remarkable  for 
its  two  bells  cast  by  Robert  of  Saxony 
in  1208. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giowinni  BaUista, 
built  by  Galla  Placidia  for  her  con* 
fessor  St.  Barbatian  in  438,  was  con- 
secrated by  St.  Peter  Chrysologu% 
but  it  was  almost  entirely^  rebuilt  in 
1683.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
are  three  sepulchral  urns  or  sarco* 
phagi,  the  largest  of  which  contains 
the  ashes  of  Pietro  Traversari,  already 
mentioned  as  lord  of  Ravenna,  who 
died  in  1225.  The  marble  and  other 
columns  of  the  interior  are  chiefly 
adapted  from  the  ancient  building; 
some  of  them,  however,  were  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  on 
the  supposed  site  of  the  imperial  palace 
in  which  Galla  Placidia  resided.  The 
church  contains  two  paintings  by 
Francesco  Longhi,  one  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Clement 
and  St.  Jerome ;  the  other  the  Virgin 
and  ChUd  with  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi. 

The  ancient  Church  of  San  Vittore 
contains  a  painting  of  St  Joseph  and 
the  infant  Saviour,  with  S.  Victor  and 
S.  Eustachius  by  Filippo  Pasquali  of 
Forli,  mentioned  with  praise  by  Lanzi. 

The  Church  of  San  Domenieo,  a  re- 
storation of  an  ancient  basilica  founded 
by  the  exarchs,  contains  some  fine 
works  by  Nicdd  i2oitc2tne//o,  of  Ravenna, 
a  pupil  of  Bellini.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  S.  Jerome,  S.  Domenico, 
S.  Joseph,  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
the  two  paintings  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  S.  Domenico  and  St.  Peter  in 
the  choir,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  the  Magdalen  and  other  saints, 
are  by  this  master.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Crucifix  is  an  ancient  wooden 
crucifix  curiously  covered  with  fine 
linen  in  imitation  of  human  skin, 
which  is  said  to  have  sweated  blood 
during  the  battle  of  Ravenna  under 
Gaston  de  Foix.     The  second  chapel 
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on  the  left  eonUins  the  Fifteen  Myste- 
ries of  the  Rosary,  by  Luea  Longhis 
and  the  third  chapel  on  the  right  has  a 
fine  picture  by  the  same  artist  repre- 
senting the  Invention  of  the  Cross. 

The  Church  of  S,  ApoUinare  Nuovo, 
built  by  Theodoric  in  the  beginnii^  of 
the  sixth  century  as  the  cathedral  of 
his  Arian  bishops,  was  consecrated  for 
Catholic  worship  by  S.  Agnello  arch- 
bishop, at  the  close  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom, under  the  name  of  S.  Martino, 
It  was  also  called  China  tU  Cielo  Aureo, 
on  account  of  its  magnificent  decora- 
tions.   It  assumed  its  present  name  in 
the  ninth  century,  from  the  belief  that 
the  archbishops  had  buried  the  body  of 
S.  Apollinaris  within  its  walls,  in  order 
to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Saracens.     The  twenty-four  columns 
of  Greek  marble  with  Gothic  capitals 
diyiding  the  nave  from  the  aisles  were 
brought  from   Constantinople.      The 
walls  of  the  nave  are  covered  with 
superb  mosaics,   executed  under  the 
archbishop  Agnello  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.    On  the  left  is  represented  the 
city  of  Classe,  with  the  sea  and  ships; 
in  the  foreground  twenty-two  virgins, 
each  holding  in  her  hand  a  crown,  and 
accompanied  by  the  magi,  in  the  act  of 
presenting  their  oflTerings  to  the  Virgin 
and  Child  sitting  on  a  throne  between 
angels.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nave,  the  mosaic  presents  us  with  a 
picture  of  Ravenna  at  that  period,  in 
which  we  distinguish  the  Basilica  of 
&  Vitale,  and  the  palace  of  Theodoric 
bearing  the  word  Palatium  on  the  fa^ 
9ade  :     twenty-five     saints     holding 
crowns  and  receiving  the  benediction 
of  the  Saviour  sitting  on  a  throne  be- 
tween four  angels.     Tlie  rest  of  these 
walls  as  high  as  the  gilded  roof  are 
covered  with  mosaics  representing  the 
fathers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  various  miracles  of  the  Saviour. 
It  is  said  that  another  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  emperor  Justinian,  exists  in 
tolerable  preservation  behind  the  organ. 
In  the  nave  is  the  ancient  pulpit  of 
Greek  marble  covered  with  Gothic  or- 
naments, supported  by  a  mass  of  grey 
granite.    The  altars  of  this  church  are 


rich  in  rare  marbles  and  verde  antique. 
In  the  last  lateral  chapel  is  preserved 
the  ancient  marble  chair  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbots,  to  whom  the  church 
formerly  belonged :  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  Church  of  S.  Francnco,  8up« 
posed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  has  suffered  from  modem 
restorations.  It  has  a  nave  and  two 
aisles  divided  by  twenty-two  columns 
of  Greek  marble.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
the  urn  containing  the  remains  of  S. 
Liberius,  archbishop  of  the  see,  a  fine 
work  in  Greek  marble,  referred  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  chapel  of 
the  Crucifix  contains  two  beautiful 
columns  also  of  Greek  marble,  deco- 
rated with  capitals  sculptured  by  PUtro 
LombarelOf  by  whom  likewise  are  the 
rich  arabesques  of  the  frieze  and  pilas- 
ters. In  the  left  aisle  is  the  tomb  of 
Luifo  Numai,  of  Fori),  secretary  of 
Pino  OrdelaflS,  lord  of  that  city,  tilie 
work  of  Tommago  Fhmberti  On  the 
right  wall  of  the  entrance  door  is  a 
sepulchral  tablet  with  the  figure  in  bas- 
relief  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ra- 
venna, clothed  in  the  robes  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  and  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscripticm  in  Lombard  characters: 
*'  Hie  jacet  magnificus  Dominus  Hos- 
tasius  de  Polenta  qui  ante  diem  felix 
obiens  occubuit  mccclxxxvi  die  xiv 
mensis  Martii,  cujus  anima  requiescat 
in  pace.  **  The  Polenta  fiimily,  so  cele- 
brated for  their  hospitality  to  Dante 
and  for  the  fiite  of  Francesea  da  Ri- 
mini, are  all  buried  in  this  church. 
On  the  left  wall  of  the  doorway  is  a 
similar  sepulchral  stone,  on  which  is 
sculptured  the  figure  of  Enrico  Alfieri, 
general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  92,  in  1405,  as  re- 
corded by  the  inscription.  He  was  one 
of  the  Asti  fiimily,  and  was  therefore 
an  ancestor  of  the  illustrious  tragic 
poet  who  has  given  immortality  to  the 
name.  We  may  here  mention  the 
monument  called  BraceiO'forte,  out- 
side this  church,  representing  a  dead 
warrior,  whose  name  and  history  have 
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not  been  preserved :    it  was  highly 
praised  by  Canova. 

The  Church  of  Sia,  Agata,  another 
ancient  edifice  dating  fh>ni  the  fifth 
century,  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles 
divided  by  twenty  columns  partly  of 
granite,  partly  of  cipolino,  with  others 
of  Greek  marble.  Two  white  columns 
marked  like  the  skin  of  a  serpent  are 
pointed  out  by  the  ciceroni  9m  worthy 
of  observation.  The  choir  contains  a 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Fratt" 
eeaco  da  Cotignola,  praised  by  Vasari 
as  a  colourist ;  and  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  right  nave  is  one  of 
Luca  LonghCa  best  works,  represent- 
ing S.  Agata,  St.  Catherine,  and  St. 
Cecilia.  The  altar  of  this  chapel 
contains  the  bodies  of  S.  Sergtus  mar- 
tyr, and  S.  Agnello  archbishop,  and 
bears  the  two  monograms  of  SergiuM 
DiacoHut. 

The  mined  Church  of  S.  Michde  tn 
Affricigco,  built  in  the  sixth  century, 
now  profaned  by  a  fish  market,  still  re- 
tains the  mosaics  of  its  tribune  and  its 
ancient  campanile.  These  mosaics, 
contemporaneous  with  the  foundation 
of  the  church)  represent  the  Saviour 
between  the  two  archangels  holding  an 
open  book,  on  one  page  of  which  is 
written  «  Qui  vidU  me  vidit  et  Patrem,*' 
and  on  the  other,  **  Ego  et  Pater  unum 
iutnus"  Above  is  the  Saviour  blessing 
the  gospels,  between  two  angels,  ac- 
companied by  the  seven  angels  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

The  Church  of  the  Santo  Spirito, 
called  also  the  church  of  S,  Teodoro, 
was  built  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Theodoric,  for  the  Arian  bishops ;  it 
assumed  the  name  of  S.  Theodore  after 
its  consecration  to  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship by  Archbishop  S.  Agnello,  and 
afterwards  took  the  present  name. 
Besides  its  rich  marbles,  it  contains 
the  ancient  pulpit  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury with  Gothic  sculptures,  which 
was  used  by  the  Arian  prelates. 

The  Church,  or  Oratory  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Co$med»m,  near  it,  was  the 
ancient  Arian  baptistery :  its  vault  was 
decorated  with  mosaics  in  the  sixth 
century,  after  it  had  passed  to  the  Ca- 


tholic worship.  It  is  an  octagonal 
building.  The  mosaics  of  the  roof  re- 
present the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Jordan ;  the  Twelve  Apostles,  each 
bearing  a  crown  in  his  band,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter,  who  carries  the 
keys,  and  St.  Paul,  who  bears  two 
books.  Hie  large  round  block  of  Oii« 
ental  granite  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  baptismal  vase. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Croce^  built  by 
Galla  Placidia  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
consecrated  by  St.  Peter  Chrysologus, 
has  been  sadly  ruined ;  the  existing 
building  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  on  a  throne,  with  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Catherine,  by  Nicedii 
Rondindlo, 

The  Church  of  S,  Niccold,  built  by 
Archbishop  Sergius,  in  768,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow,  contains  numerous 
paintings  by  Padre  Cesare  Pronti,  the 
Augustin,  sometimes  called  P.  Cesare 
di  Ravenna^  whose  works  are  highly 
praised  by  LanzL  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  St  Thomas  of  VilUu 
nova ;  the  St.  Nicholas ;  the  St.  Au<> 
gustin,  and  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel ; 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  Nicholas  of  To- 
lentino,  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  and 
other  saints :  the  Sta.  Monica,  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece ;  and  the  San 
Francesco  di  Paola.  The  large  paint- 
ing of  the  Nativity  over  the  entrance 
door,  the  St.  Sebastian  on  the  left  wall, 
and  the  St.  Catherine  on  the  right,  are 
by  Francesco  da  CoHgnoia;  the  arch- 
angel Raphael  is  by  Gir6Uimo  Genga 
of  Urbino. 

The  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  Madda^ 
lena  has  a  painting  of  the  Saviour 
appearing  to  the  Magdalen  in  the 
form  of  a  bird,  by  Filippo  PaaquaU  ; 
and  some  modern  works  of  Domenico 
Corvi  of  Viterbo,  and  Tommaeo  Sci- 
acca  of  Mazzara. 

The  Church  of  S,  RomuaUb,  or 
Clasae,  originally  belonging  to  the 
Carthusians,  has  become  the  chapel  of 
the  college  of  Ravenna.  The  cupola 
is  painted  in  fresco  by  GiambatHeta 
Barbiani,  who  was  also  the  painter  of 
the  S.  Romualdo  in  the  choir,  and  of 
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the  frescoes  in  the  1st  chapel  on  the 
left  of  the  entnmce.  The  2Dd 
chapel  contains  a  picture  of  S.  RrO- 
mualdo,  by  Gvereino,  The  Ist  cha- 
pel on  the  right  has  a  painting  of  S. 
Bartholomew  and  S.  Severus,  by 
JFranceMchini  i  and  the  2nd  a  pic- 
ture of  S.  Benedict,  by  Carlo  Cignani, 
The  sacristy  contains  two  fine  co- 
lumns of  oriental  porphyry,  found 
near  St  Apollinare  in  Classe  ;  and  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  by  Francesco  da  Cotignola, 
highly  praised  by  Lanzi.  The  frescoes 
of  the  roof  are  by  P.  Caare  Pronti, 
In  the  refectory  is  a  fine  fresco  of  the 
marriage  at  Cana,  by  Luea  Longhi 
and  his  son  Francesco  ;  the  veil  thrown 
over  the  woman  on  the  left  of  the  Sa- 
tIout  was  added  by  his  daughter  Bar" 
barOf  to  satisfy  the  scruples,  it  is  said, 
of  Cardinal  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  then 
legate  of  Ravenna,  The  altars  of  this 
church  almost  surpass  in  brilliancy  all 
the  others  in  the  city ;  niany  of  the 
marbles  they  contain  are  precious  on 
account  of  their  extreme  rarity. 

The  Church  ofSia.  Maria  in  Porto, 
built  of  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Cesarea,  in  1553,  with 
a  fii9ade  erected  in  the  last  century,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  church  of  recent  date 
in  Ravenna.  It  is  celebrated  for  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  sculptured  in 
marble,  in  oriental  costume,  and  in  the 
act  of  praying— a  very  early  specimen 
of  christian  art,  originally  placed  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Torto 
Fuori,  and  transferred  here  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  3rd  chapel 
contains  the  masterpiece  of  Palma 
Giovane,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Mark. 
The  6th  chapel  of  the  opposite  aisle 
has  a  painting  by  Luea  Longhi,  re* 
presenting  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Au- 
gttstin,  and  other  saints.  Ttie  sacristy 
contains  an  ancient  porphyry  vase, 
beautifully  worked,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  sepulehraj  urn. .  Near 
this  church  is 

The  auppreeeed  Convent  of  Sta, 
Chianh  founded  in  1250  by  Chiara 
da  Polenta,  and  now  almost  entirely 
ruined.      In  the  interior,  however. 


may  still  be  seen  some  of  the  fresooet 
of  Giotto,  by  whom  it  was  originally 
decorated. 

Mausoleum  of  GaOa  Ptaeidia,  called 
also  the  Church  of  SS.  Nazario  e 
Celso.  This  once  magnificent  se» 
pulchre  was  built  by  the  Empress 
Galla  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  and  the  mother  of 
Valentinian,  third  emperor  of  the 
West,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  55  Roman  palms  in  length  and 
44  in  breadth,  and  is  paved  with  rich 
marbles,  among  which  giallo  antico 
predominates.  The  cupola  is  entirely 
covered  with  mosaics  of  the  time  at 
the  empress,  in  which  we  see  the  four 
evangelists  with  their  symbols,  and  on 
each  wall  two  full-length  figures  of 
prophets.  The  arch  over  the  door  has 
a  representation  of  the  Saviour  as  the 
Good  Shepherd ;  over  the  tomb  of 
the  empress  is  the  Saviour  with  the 
gospels  in  his  hand ;  and  in  each  of 
the  lateral  arches  are  two  stags  at  a 
fountain,  surrounded  by  arabesques 
and  other  ornaments.  The  high  altar 
in  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum,  com- 
posed of  three  grand  plates  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  was  formerly  in  the  church 
of  S.  Vitale,  and  is  referred  to  the 
sixth  century.  The  great  attraction 
however  is  the  massive  sarcophagus  of 
Greek  marble,  resembling  a  large 
cof&r  with  a  convex  lid,  which  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  Galla  Placidia.  It 
was  formerly  covered  with  silver 
plates;  but  these  have  disappeared, 
together  with  the  other  ornaments 
with  which  it  was  originally  enriched. 
In  the  side  next  the  wall  was  formerly 
a  small  aperture,  through  which  the 
body  of  the  empress  was  seen,  sitting 
in  a  chair  of  cypress  wood,  clothed  in 
her  imperial  robes.  Some  children 
having  introduced  a  lighted  candle,  in 
1577,  the  robes  took  fire,  and  the 
body  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  since  that 
time  the  aperture  has  remained  closed. 
On  the  right  is  another  sarcophagus 
of  Greek  marble  covered  with  Chris* 
tian  symbols,  which  contains  the  ashes 
of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  the  brother 
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of  Gatla  PiacidU.  On  the  left  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  Constantius,  the  Ro- 
man general,  the  second  husband  of 
Galla  Placldia,  and  the  father  of  Va- 
lentinian.  On  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance door  is  a  small  sarcophagus, 
one  containing  the  remains  of  the 
tutors  of  Valentinian,  the  other  those 
of  Honoria,  his  sister.  "The  sub- 
terranean mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia 
is  as  a  monument  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophes  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
This  daughter  of  Theodosius,  sister 
of  Honorius,  mother  of  Valentinian 
III.,  who  was  bom  at  Constantinople, 
and  died  at  Rome,  was  a  slave  twice, 
a  queen,  an  empress  ;  first  the  wife  of 
the  King  of  the  Goths,  Alaric*s  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  fell  in  love  with  his 
captive,  and  afterwards  of  one  of  her 
brother's  generals,  whom  she  was 
equally  successful  in  subjecting  to  her 
will ;  a  talented  woman,  but  witboi&t 
generosity  or  greatness,  who  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  empire  —  whose  ambi- 
tion and  vices  have  obscured  and  as 
it  were  polluted  her  misfortunes." — 
Falery, 

Palace  of  Theodorie,  —  Of  this 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Gothic  king, 
which  served  as  the  residence  of  his 
successors,  of  the  exarchs,  and  of  the 
king  of  the  Lombards,  the  only  por- 
tion remaining  is  a  high  wall,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  encrusted 
eight  small  marble  columns.  At  its 
base  is  a  porphyry  basin  of  large  size, 
on  which  an  inscription  was  placed  in 
1564,  stating  that  it  formerly  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  Theodoric,  and 
that  it  was  originally  situated  on  the 
top  of  his  mausoleum.  Many  anti- 
quaries, however,  now  coasider  that  it 
was  a  bath  ;  and  that  the  only  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  having  been  the 
sarcophagus  of  Theodoric  is  the  in- 
conclusive fact  that  it  was  found  near 
his  mausoleum.  They  urge  the  diffi- 
culty of  placing  so  great  a  mass  on  the 
roof  of  the  mausoleum,  and  contend 
that  the  late  date  of  the  inscription 
must  be  received  as  an  additional 
ground  for  suspicion.  In  regard,  how- 
ever, to  one  of  these  objections,  the 


si^e  and  weight  of  the  vase,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  machi- 
nery which  raised  the  solid  roof,  cal- 
culated to  weigh  at  least  two  hundred 
tons,  would  be  equally  efficient  in 
elevating  the  porphyry  rase.  There 
is  a  flat  projection  on  the  summit  oi 
the  roof,  on  which  tradition  relates 
that  a  vase  or  urn  contuning  the  royal 
ashes  originally  stood.  Mr.  Hope, 
however,  observes  that  "  The  porphyry 
receptacle^  now  immured  in  the  front 
of  the  building  at  Ravenna  called 
Theodoric*s  palace,  but  more  probably 
that  of  the  late  exarchs,  supposed  to 
have  contained,  on  the  top  of  Theo- 
doric*8  monument,  the  body  of  that 
king,  likewise  in  its  form  proclaims 
itself  a  beuh,"  The  palace  was  chiefly 
ruined  by  Charlemagne,  who,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Pope,  carried  away 
its  ornaments  and  mosaics,  and  re- 
moved to  France  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  king  which  stood  in  the  ad- 
joining piazaa. 

The  Tomb  of  Dante,  —  Of  all  the 
monuments  of  Ravenna,  there  is  none 
which  excites  so  profound  an  interest 
as  the  tomb  of  Dantk.  In  spite  of 
the  bad  taste  of  the  building  in  which 
it  is  placed,  it  is  impossible  to  approach 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  great  poet 
without  feeling  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  monuments  of  Italy. 

"  Ungrateful  Florence  I  Dante  sleeps  afar, 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  tbe  upbraiding  shore ; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed  the  bard,  whose  name  for  ever- 
more 
Their  children's  children  would   in  vain 

adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  the  crown 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely 

wore. 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled  — 
not  thine  own."  Byron. 

The  renuuns  of  the  poet  were  origi- 
nally interred  in  the  church  of  &m 
Francesco;  but  on  the  expulsion  of 
his  patron  Guido  da  Polenta  from 
Ravenna,  they  were  with  difficulty 
protected  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Florentines,  and  from  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Pope.  Cardinal 
Beltramo  del  Poggetto  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  burnt  with  his  tract  on 
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"Monarchy,"  and  they  narrowly  es- 
caped the  profanation  of  a  disinter- 
ment. After  the  lapse  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  Bernardo  Bembo,  Podesti 
of  Ravenna  for  the  republic  of  Venice 
in  1482,  and  father  of  the  cardinal, 
did  honour  to  his  memory  by  erecting 
a  mausoleum  on  the  present  site,  from 
the  designs  of  Pietro  Lombardo.  In 
1692  this  building  was  repaired  and 
restored  at  the  public  expense  by  the 
cardinal  legate,  Domenico  Corsi  of 
Florence,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present 
form  in  1780,  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal 
Gonasaga  of  Mantua,  the  legate  of  that 
period.  It  is  a  square  building,  inter- 
nally decorated  with  stucco  ornaments 
little  worthy  of  such  a  sepulchre.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  cupola  are  four 
medallions  of  Virgil,  Brunetto  Latini 
(the  master  of  the  poet),  Can  Grande 
della  Scala,  and  Gmdo  da  Polenta, 
his  patron.  On  the  walls  are  two 
Latin  inscriptions,  one  in  verse  record- 
ing the  foundation  of  Bembo,  the  other 
the  dedication  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga 
to  the  **  Poetas  sui  temporis  primo  re- 
stitutori."  The  sarcophagus  of  Greek 
marble  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
the  poet  bears  his  portrait,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  of  laurel  with 
the  motto  Pirtuti  et  konori.  The  in- 
scription is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  himself.  Below  it,  in  a  marble 
case,  is  a  long  Latin  history  of  the 
tomb,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  more  .particularly,  as  all  the 
leading  facts  it  records  have  been 
given  above. 

The  feelings  with  which  this  se- 
pulchre was  visited  by  three  of  the 
greatest  names  in  modern  literature 
deserve  to  be  mentioned ;  Chateau- 
briand is  said  to  have  knelt  bare- 
headed at  the  door  before  he  entered  ; 
Byron  deposited  on  the  tomb  a  copy 
of  his  works ;  and  Aliieri  prostrated 
himself  before  it,  and  embodied  his 
emotions  in  one  of  the  finest  sonnets 
in  the  Italian:  langu^e :  — 

**  O  gran  padre  A  lighter,  se  dal  ciel  miri 
Me  tuo  discepol  non  indegno  »tanni, 
Dal  cor  traepdo  profondi  sospiri,  ,  ^^ 

ProBtrato  innanzi  a'  tuoi  funerel  manni, 
&c. 


Lord  Byron's  lines  eomraemorating 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  and  the  monu* 
mental  column  of  Gaston  de  Foix 
will  scarcely  fiiil  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  reader  :  — 

"  I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

"Where  perished  in  hU  fame  the  bero-boj 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  bat  died  too 
•oon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix  ! 
A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn, 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy. 
Records  Kavenna's  carnage  oo  its  face, 
While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the 
base. 

**  I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are 
laid: 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid 
To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's 
column : 
The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  de- 
cay'd, 
The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's 
volume, 
"Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of 

earth. 
Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 

**  With  human  blood  that  column  was  ce. 
mented, 
With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled. 
As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were 
vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he 
soil'd : 
Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 
Should  ever  be  those  blood-^h'ounds,  from 
whose  wild 
Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 
Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone." 

Near  the   tomb  of  Dante   is  the 
house  occupied  by  Lord  Byron,  whose 
name   and    memory    are    almost    as 
much    associated    with    Ravenna,    as 
those    of  the    great    "  Poet- Sire  of 
Italy."     He    declared   himself  more 
attached   to    Ravenna    than    to    any 
other  place,  except  Greece ;  he  praised 
its  <*  delightful  climate,**  and  says  he 
was  never  tired  of  his  rides  in  the 
pine  forest ;  he  liked  Ravenna,  more- 
over, because  it  was  out  of  the  beaten 
track    of  travellers,   and   because   he 
found  the  higher  classes  of  its  society 
well  educated  and  liberal  beyond  what 
was  usually  the  case  in  other  conti- 
nental cities.     He  resided  in  it  rather 
more  than  two  years, "  and  quitted  it,** 
says  the   Countess   Guiccioli,    "with 
the   deepest  regret,  and  with  a  pre- 
sentiment that  his   departure   would 
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be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  evils. 
He  was  continually  performing  ge- 
nerous actions :  many  fitmilies  owed  to 
bim  the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever 
enjoyed ;  his  arriTal  was  spoken  of  as 
a  piece  of  public  good  fortune,  and  his 
departure  as  a  public  calamity.**  The 
**  Prophecy  of  Dante  **  was  composed 
there,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Countess 
Guiccioli ;  and  the  translation  of  the 
tale  of  **  Francesca  da  Rimini  *'  was 
«<  executed  at  Ravenna,  where  just  five 
centuries  before,  and  in  the  very  house 
in  which  the  unfortunate  lady  was 
bom,  Dante's  poem  had  been  com- 
posed." The  **  Morgante  Maggiore,** 
**  Marino  Faliero,**  the  fifth  canto  of 
**  Don  Juan,"  «  The  Blues,**  «  Sarda- 
napalus,**  ••  The  Two  Foscari,** «  Cain,** 
"  Heaven  and  Earth,**  and  the  **  Vision 
of  Judgrment,**  were  also  composed 
during  his  residence  at 

•*  that  place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  cea, 
Ravenna !  where  Aroin  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares. 
Drawn  inspiration.**  JRogert, 

Palacei.  •—  The  Arehbiahop*a  Palexe, 
near  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  edifices  in  Ravenna  to  the 
christian  antiquary.  The  chapel,  still 
used  by  the  archbishops,  is  the  one 
which  was  built  and  used  by  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus  in  the  fifth  century, 
without  the  slightest  alteration  or 
change  :  no  profaning  hand  has  yet 
been  laid  on  its  altar  or  mosaics.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  large  plates  of 
Greek  marble,  and  the  ceiling  still 
retains  its  mosaics  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  first  made.  In  the  middle 
they  represent  the  symbols  of  the 
evangelists;  and  below,  arranged  in 
circles,  the  Saviour,  the  apostles,  and 
various  saints.  The  altar  has  some 
mosaics  which  belonged  to  the  tri- 
bune of  the  cathedral  previous  to  its 
re-erection.  In  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  palace  is  a  collection  of  ancient 
Roman  and  Christian  inscriptions, 
with  other  fragments  of  antiquity. 
In  the  hall  called  the  *'  Appartamento 
Nobile'*  is  a  bust  of  Cardinal  Cap- 
poni  by  Bernini,  and  one  of  S.  Apol- 


linaris  by  Thorwaldsen.  On  the  third 
floor  is  the  small  ArchUpUeopal  library , 
formerly  fiimous  for  its  records ;  but 
most  of  these  disappeared  during  the 
political  calamities  of  the  city.  It 
still,  however,  retains  the  celebrated 
MS.  whose  extraordinary  size  and 
preservation  have  made  it  known  to 
most  literary  antiquaries :  it  is  a  brief 
of  the  twelfth  centiury,  by  which  Pope 
Pascal  II.  confirmed  the  privileges  of 
the  archbishops.  The  most  ancient 
parchments  preserved  in  these  archives 
date  from  the  fifth  century. 

The  Palazzo  dd  Govemo,  a  building 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  recently 
restored,  contains  nothing  to  interest 
the  stranger.  The  portico  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  granite  columns,  with 
Gothic  capitals,  on  four  of  which  is 
the  monogram  of  Thxoooricus. 

The  Palazzo  ComunaU  has  marble 
busts  of  seven  cardinal  legafes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  gates  of  Pavia,  captured 
from  that  city  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ravenna.  The  public  archives  for- 
merly contained  a  large  collection  of 
historical  documents,  but  most  of  them 
have  disappeared,  and  the  oldest  dates 
only  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Palazzo  Cavalli,  the  P.  Zotn- 
teOi,  the  P.  Batponi,  the  P.  SpreH,&e,^ 
had  all  of  them  small  galleries  of 
paintings;  but  with  few  exceptions 
the  patriotism  of  their  noble  owners 
induced  them  to  transfer  their  col- 
lections to  the  Public  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  fine  ceiling  of 
the  Pal.  Giulio  Rasponi,  representing 
the  death  of  Camilla  queen  of  the 
Volsci,  by  Agricokit  is  interesting 
because  the  figure  of  the  queen  is 
the  portrait  of  Madame  Murat,  whose 
daughter  married  into  the  family. 

i%e  Library,  BUiioUea  Connmdk, 
founded  by  the  Abate  D.  Pietro  Ca* 
netiiiof  Cremona,  in  1714,  and  sub- 
sequently enriched  by  private  munifi- 
cence and  by  the  libraries  of  suppressed 
convents,  contains  upwards  of  40,000 
volumes,  700  manuscripts,  and  a  large 
collection  of  first  editions  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Among  its  MS.  col- 
lections, the  most  precious  is  the  cele* 
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brated  Codex  of  Aristophanes  of  the 
tenth  century,  long  known  as  unique, 
and  used  by  Bekker  for  the  InTemisi 
edition,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1 794. 
It  is  recorded  of  this  MS.  that  Eugene 
Beauharnois  wished  to  purchase  it; 
but  the  inhabitants  being  resolved  not 
to  lose  so  great  a  treasure^  concealed 
the  yolume.     Cardinal  Consalvi  also 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  citizens  of 
it,  and  ordered  them  to  sell  it  to  the 
King  of  Denmark;    but  they  were 
equally  firm,  and  the  affair  was  at  length 
terminated  by  two  scholars  from  Co- 
penhagen being  sent  to  copy  it.     A 
MS.  of  DantBy  on  vellum,  with  beau- 
tiful miniatures  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  preserved  here :  its  version  is 
little    known.      Among  the  jtrineeps 
editions,  which  range   from  1465  to 
1500,  are   tht    DecntaXs   of  Boniface 
VI Jh,  on  veUum,  Mayetice,  Fautt  and 
SchaeffeTf  1465 ;  the  Pliny  the  YoungeTf 
on   velium,  2  vols.  Venice,  Gio.    Spira, 
1468 ;    l^e  Bible,  with  miniaiures,  on 
kid,  Venice,  Janwn,  1478 ;  the  St  Av^ 
gustin,   De   Civitate  Dei,   1468;    the 
Dante   of  Lodooico  and  Alberto  Pie- 
montesi,  Milan,  1478.   Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous collection  may  be  noticed, 
the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment,  in  Chinese,  printed  on  silk,  and  a 
series  of  upwards  of  4,000  parchments, 
beginning  with  the  eleventh  and  end- 
ing  with    the   last    century,    chiefly 
relating  to  the  order  of  Canonici  Re- 
gulari  Lateranensi. 

The  Museum,  besides  a  good  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  vases,  idols, 
bronzes,  and  carved  work  in  ivory, 
contains  a  rich  cabinet  of  medab,  an- 
cient and  modem.  The  ancient  are 
arranged  in  three  classes:  1.  Medals 
of  the  free  cities ;  2.  Consular ;  and  S. 
Imperial.  In  the  second  class  is  one 
of  Cicero,  struck  by  the  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, in  Lydia :  it  bears  on  one  side 
his  profile  and  name  in  Greek  charac- 
ters, and  on  the  other  a  hand  holding  a 
crown  with  a  branch  of  laurel,  an  ear 
of  com,  a  bough  of  the  vine  bearing  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  inscription 
in  Greek  **  Theodore  of  the  Magnesians 
near  Mount  Sipylus."    It  is  supposed 
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to  be  an  unique  example.  The  modern 
collection  is  also  arranged  in  three 
classes :  1.  Medals  of  the  Popes  from 
Gregory  III. ;  2.  Medals  of  illustrious 
personages  and  of  royal  dynasties ;  S. 
Coins  of  various  Italian  cities.  In  the 
first  class  is  a  fine  medal  of  Benedict 
III.,  interesting  because  it  is  con- 
sidered conclusive  as  to  the  fable  of 
Pope  Joan.  In  the  second  class  is  a 
complete  series  of  the  House  of  Medici, 
in  eighty-fi>ur  bronze  medak  of  equal 
size. 

The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  an 
admirable  institution  of  recent  date, 
does  honour  to  the  patriotic  and  en- 
lightened feelings  of  the  citizens.     It 
contains  a  Pinacothek  or  museum^  of 
pictures,  and  a  good  collection  of  plas- 
ter casts  of  celebrated  masterpieces 
both  ancient  and  modern,  contributed 
by  different  benefactors  at  Rome  and 
Florence.     Many  of  the  resident  no- 
bility, desirous  of  promoting  the  de- 
sign, have  removed  their  family  collec- 
tions from  their  palaces  and  deposited 
them  in  this  public  museum,  to  which 
all  classes  of  students  have  free  access. 
Hie  Municipality  likewise  contributed 
the  pictures  in  their  possession ;  and 
the  Cardinal    Archbishop    Falconieri 
has  encouraged  the  institution  by  si- 
milar liberality  and  patronage.  Among 
the  works  it  contains  may  be  mentioned 
the  St.  John  Baptist  and  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  j  head  of  St. 
Anna,  Correygio(9);  sketch  of  a  Fury, 
Michael  Angela ;  the  Crucifixion,  Da- 
niele  da  Volterra  ;  St.  John,  Guercino  ; 
the   Deposition,  and  a  Portrait,  Ba* 
roccios  the  Deposition,  the  Nativity, 
Guido ;  the  Virgin  throned,  Sassofer- 
rato ;  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Magdalen, 
Albani ;  two  portraits,  Tintoretto  ;  the 
Holy  Family,  Portrait  of  Charles  V., 
the  Deposition,  the  Nativity,  Virgin 
and  Child  throned,  Luca  Longhi ;  a 
't^xxTV,  Barbara  Longhi;  the  Deposition, 
Vasari ;  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt,  Luca 
Giordano;  the  Virgin  throned,  Fran- 
cesco da  Cotignola;    Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Innoeenzio  da  Imola  j  St. 
Jerome,   Albert  Durer ;    two  battles, 
Rubens ;  the  Chemist,  Gerard  Dow  ;  a 
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banquet,  Teuieni  landscapes,  by  Fim- 
denMe  and  Berghem, 

The  Hoipital,  formerly  a  convent, 
was  founded  by  Archbishop  Codroncbi 
at  his  own  expense,  in  order  to  super- 
sede the  old  hospital  in  the  Via  del 
Girotto.  In  the  court  is  a  cistern 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  Tkeatre,  erected  in  1724,  by 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  has  four  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  is  generally  well  supplied 
with  the  leading  performers  of  Milan 
and  other  great  towns  of  Italy. 

The  Piazza  Maggiore^  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  .ancient  Forum 
Senatorium,  has  two  granite  columns 
erected  by  the  Venetians,  one  of  which 
bears  the  statue  of  S.  ApoUinaris  by 
Pietro  Lombardo ;  the  other  a  statue 
of  S.  Vitalis  by  Clemente  MoUi,  which 
replaced  one  of  St  Mark  by  Lom- 
bardo, in  1509,  when  Ravenna  was  re- 
stored to  the  church.  Between  them 
is  the  sitting  statue  of  Clement  XII., 
with  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
was  erected  by  the  «  S.  P.  Q."  of  Ra- 
venna, in  gratitude  for  the  service  ren- 
dered by  that  pontiff  in  diverting  the 
channel  of  the  Ronco  and  Montone, 
by  which  the  city  was  threatened. 

The  Piazza  ddC  Aquila  is  so  called 
from  the  Tuscan  column  of  grey  gra- 
nite surmounted  by  an  eagle,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Cardimd  Gaetani,  to  whose 
memory  it  was  erected  in  1609. 
.  The  Piazza  del  Duomo  has  a  similar 
column  of  grey  granite,  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  placed 
there  in  1659. 

The  Torre  del  PubblicOf  a  large  square 
leaning  tower,  cannot  Ml  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  stranger,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  its  history  or  origin. 

The  Five  Gate$  of  Ravenna  merit 
notice ;  the  Porta  Adriana,  a  handsome 
gateway  of  the  Doric  order,  was  built 
in  1 585  by  Cardinal  Ferrerio,  on  the 
supposed  site  of  the  fiimous  Porta  Au- 
rea  built  by  Claudian  and  ruined  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Porta 
Alberonit  formerly  called  P.  Corsini  in 
honour  of  Clement  XII.,  was  built  by 
•Cardinal  Alberoni  in  1 739.  The  Porta 


S.  Mamanie,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  so 
called  from  a  neighbouring  monastery 
dedicated  to  S.  Mama,  was  built  in 
1612,  and  called  P.  Borghesia,  in  ho- 
nour of  Paul  V.  Near  this,  the  French 
army  of  1512  effected  the  breach  in  the 
walls  by  which  they  entered  and  sacked 
the  city.    The  iVte  Nuova,  supposed 
to  have  been  designed  by  Bernini,  in 
the  Corinthian  order,  occupies  the  sit« 
of  the  P.  San  Lorenzo,  rebuilt  in  1653 
by  Cardinal  Donghi,  under  the  name 
of  P.  Panfilia,  in  honour  of  Innocent 
X.  ;  but  the  common  name  still  re- 
mains.    The  P&rta  Serrata,  so  called 
because  it  was  closed  by  the  Venetians 
during  their  government  of  Ravenna* 
was  re-opened  by  Julius  II.  under  the 
name  of  P.  Giulia,  and  restored  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Cardinal  Cibo 
under  his  own  name ;  but  the  old  title 
commemorative  of  tiie  Venetians  has 
survived  the  names  both  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  legate.     The  Porta  Sisi,  in 
the  Doric  style,  formerly  called  P. 
Ursisina,  and  P.  di  Sarsina,  was  re- 
built in  its  present  form  in  1568,  on 
the  site  of  an   ancient  gateway,  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown. 

The  ForiresM  of  Ravenna,  built  by 
the  Venetians  in  1457,  and  then  es- 
teemed one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy* 
supplies  us  in  its  present  state  of 
ruin  with  a  commentary  on  the  fall 
of  the  imperial  city :  it  was  partly  de- 
molished in  1735  to  furnish  materials 
for  the  Ponte  Nuovo  over  the  united 
stream  of  the  Ronco  and  Montone, 
and  little  now  remains  but  the  found- 
ations. 

The  Port  of  Raoetma  *is  still  much 
frequented  by  the  trading  barges  of 
the  Adriatic  The  old  Porto  Candiano 
being  rendered  useless  by  the  diversion 
of  the  Ronco  and  Montone,  the  Canale 
NavigUo  was  opened  in  17S7,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  sea  at  the  new  Porto 
Cortini,  The  length  of  this  canal  is 
about  five  miles,  and  a  broad  road  has 
been  made  along  its  right  bank,  which 
contributes  much  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  city.  Convenient  boats 
may  always  be  hired  here  for  the  pas- 
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sage  by  the  omals  to  Venice  or  Chi- 

^^^^     ("^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Route.) 

About  a  mile   beyond  the  Porta 
Serrata  is  the  Mauscieum  of  TheothriCy 
king  of  the  Gothsj  now  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Rotonda :  it  was  built  by 
Theodoric  himself,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.     On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Arians,  the  zeal  of  the  church 
in    promoting   the  Catholic   worship 
ejected  the  ashes  of  the  king  as  an 
Arian  heretic,  and  despoiled  his  sepul- 
chre of  its  ornaments.     It  is  a  tO' 
tunda,  built  of  square  blocks  of  marble, 
resting  on  a  decagonal  basement,  each 
side  of  which  has  a  deep  recess  coyered 
^th  a   semicircular  arch  formed  of 
eleven  blocks  of  stone  notched   into 
each    other.       An   oblique    flight   of 
steps  on  each  side  of  the  front  leads  to 
the  upper  story ;  they  were  added  to 
the   building   in   1780.      The  lower 
part  of  the  upper  story,  though  cir- 
cular within,  is  decagonal  externally. 
In  one  of  these  sides  is  the  door ;  in 
eaLch  of  the  other  nine  is  a  small  square 
recess,   said   to   have    been  formerly 
filled   with   a  range  of  columns  (?). 
Over  these  is  a  broad  circular  band, 
above  which  all  the  rest  is  also  cir- 
cular.    The  vault  stones  of  the  door- 
way are  curiously  notched  into  each 
other,  forming  a  straight  arch.    Above 
the   circular  band  is  a  row  of  small 
.  windows^  over  which  is  a  massive  cor- 
nice.    The-  roof  is   a  solid   dome  of 
marble,    thirty  feet    in    its   internal 
diameter,  hollowed  out  to  the  depth  of 
ten  feet;  the  thickness  of  the  centre 
is  about  four  feet,  and  of  the  edges 
about  two    feet    nine   inches.       Tlie 
weight  of  this  enormous  mass  is  esti- 
mated at  above  200  tons.     On  the  out- 
side are  twelve  large  pointed  projec- 
tions  perforated   as  if   designed   for 
handles :  they  bear  the  names  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  statues  could  have 
stood  on  them.     The  summit  is  flat, 
and  upon  it  is  supposed  to  have  rested 
the  porphyry  vase  containing  the  ashes 
of  the    king  (?).     It  is  now  divided 
into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  large 
track,  produced  it  is  said  by  lightning. 


The  basement  is  filled  with  water,  and 
the  lower  story  is  buried  to  the  top  of 
the  arcades,  in  consequence  of  the 
raising  of  the  soil.  The  interior  of 
the  building  is  circular,  with  a  niche 
opposite  the  door,  apparently  intended 
fisr  an  altar. 

About  two  miles  from  the  city  is  the 
Chttreh  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Porto  FSiori, 
built  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  B.  Pietro  Onesti,  called  77 
Peceatore,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  to  the 
Virgin  made  during  a  storm  at  sea  in 
1 096.     The  left  nave  on  entering  the 
church  contains  the  ancient  sarcopha- 
gus in  which  the  body  of  the  founder 
was   deposited  in  1119.      The   chief 
interest  of  this  church  arises  from  its 
frescoes  by  Giotto,  in  noticing  which 
Lanzi  justly  alludes  to  the  honour 
conferred  upon  Ravenna  by  the  fimiily 
of  Polenta,  in  leaving  behind  them  at 
their   fall  the   memory  of  two   such 
names  as  Dante   and  Giotto.     It   is 
believed  that  the   entire  church  was 
covered  with  the  frescoes  of  that  great 
master;  and  the  lateral  chapels,  part 
of  the  left  wall  of  the  middle  aisle, 
and  other  parts  of  the  church  still  re- 
tain sufficient  to  give  weight  to  this 
belief.  The  C?unr  is  completely  covered 
with  his  works ;  on  the  left  wall  are 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin ;  the   right   wall   contains 
the  X>eath,  Assumption,  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents.     The  frescoes  of  the 
tribune  represent  various  events  in  the 
life  of  the  Saviour ;  imder  the  arches 
are  different  Fathers   and   Martyrs ; 
and  on  the  ceiling  are  the  fbur  Evan- 
gelists with  their  symbols,  and  four 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  all  undoubted 
works  of  Giotto.     The   altarpiece  of 
the  Conception  is  by  Francnco  Longhi, 
Tlie  quadrangular  tower,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  Campanile,  is  considered  by 
local  antiquaries  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Faro  of  the  port,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  this 
spot ;     from    this    circumstance    the 
church  derives  the  name  of  "  di  Porto 
without  the  walls." 

I      Basilica  of  S,  JpoUinare  in  Classe. 
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•—  No  traveller  should  leave  Ravenna 
without  visiting  this  magnificent  basi- 
lica, which  is  a  purer  specimen  of 
Christian  art  than  any  which  can  be 
found  even  in  Rome.  It  lies  on  the 
road  to  Rimini,  and  may  therefore 
be  visited  in  passing  by  persons  pro- 
ceeding south ;  but  the  distance  from 
the  city  (about  three  miles),  will  not 
deter  the  traveller  interested  in  early 
Christian  antiquities  from  devoting  a 
day  to  it,  as  a  separate  excursion. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  gates  of  the  city  a  Greek  cross  on 
a  small  fluted  marble  column  marks 
the  site  of  the  splendid  Basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Cwarea^  founded  by  Lau- 
ritius,  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  and  destroyed  in  1553  to 
supply  materials  for  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Porto  within  the  city.  This 
act  of  spoliation  was  opposed  by  the 
citizens ;  but  the  monks  to  whom  the 
basilica  belonged  bad  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  and  the  cardinal 
legate,  Capo  di  Ferro,  completed  the 
work  of  destruction  by  sending  all  its 
columns  excepting  two,  together  with 
its  precious  marbles,  to  Rome.  The 
ancient  basilica  was  the  last  relic  of 
the  city  of  Cesarea,  A  short  distance 
beyond,  the  united  stream  of  the  Ronco 
and  Montone  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte 
Nuovo,  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected 
while  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  legate  of 
Romagna.  The  road  crosses  the 
marshy  plain  for  about  two  miles; 
and  on  the  very  skirts  of  the  pine- 
forest  is  .S*.  ApaUinare  in  Ckuse.  This 
grand  basilica,  whose  antiquities  carry 
us  back  to  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, was  built  in  534,  by  Julian 
Argentarius,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  was  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop,  St.  Maximian,  in  549.  It 
W&9  formerly  surrounded  by  a  quadri- 
porticus,  but  the  lateral  portions  have 
been  destroyed.  It  is  built  of  thin 
bricks  or  tiles,  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Roman  edifices,  'llie  archi- 
trave of  the  door  still  retains  the 
bronze  nails,  used  to  sustain  the  awn- 
ing on  solemn  festivals.  The  interior 
i^  divided  by  columns  of  Greek  mar- 


ble into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  of  lofty 
and  imposing  proportions.  These  co- 
lumns, surmounted  by  capiti^  in 
imitation  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sup* 
port  round-headed  arches  and  a  wall, 
with  double  semicircular  windows. 
From  the  nave  twelve  steps  lead  to 
the  altar,  placed  above  a  crypt,  and 
to  the  absis,  which  is  circuUr  inter- 
nally, and  polygonal  on  the  exterior, 
like  that  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The 
floor  is  green  with  damp,  and  many 
times  in  the  year  the  subterranean 
chapel  of  the  saint  is  full  of  water. 
The  waUa  of  the  nave,  and  part  of  those 
of  the  aisles,  are  decorated  with  a, 
chronological  series  of  portraits  of  tfte 
biehope  and  archbishops  of  Ravenna, 
beginning  with  St.  Apollinaris  of  An- 
tioch,  a  follower  of  St.  Peter,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Vespasian, 
A.  D.  74.  The  portraits  in  the  nave 
are  mosaics,  those  in  the  aisles  are 
painted ;  they  come  down  in  unbroken 
succession  to  the  present  archbishop. 
Cardinal  Falconieri,  who  is  the  126th 
prelate  from  the  commencement,  giving 
an  average  of  fourteen  years  to  each. 
The  other  mosaics  of  the  nave  have 
disappeared,  and  the  marbles  which 
once  covered  the  walls  of  the  side 
aisles  were  carried  off  by  Sigismund 
Malatesta,  to  adorn  his  church  of  S. 
Francesco,  at  Rimini.  In  the  middle 
of  the  nave  is  a  small  altar  of  Greek 
marble,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by 
St.  Maximian,  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  left  aisle  are  four  sarcophagi  of 
Greek  marble,  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
and  Christian  symbols,  in  which  are 
buried  four  archbishops  of  the  see. 
On  the  wall  between,  there  is  an  in* 
scribed  stone  with  an  inscription,  be- 
ginning Otho  III.  Rom,  Imp.,  record* 
ing,  as  a  proof  of  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Crescentius,  that  **  ob  pa- 
trata  crimina,**  he  walked  barefooted 
from  Rome  to  Monte  Gargano,  and 
passed  forty  days  in  penance  in  this 
basilica,  "  expiating  his  sins  with  sack* 
cloth  and  voluntary  scourging.**  In 
the  right  aisle  are  four  sarcophagi,  si- 
milar to  those  just  described,  and  like- 
wise containing  the  remains  of  early 
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itrchbishops  of  the  diocese*  All  these 
tombs  were  placed  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  church  under  the  external  portico, 
and  were  removed  to  their  present 
places  as  a  measure  of  security.  A 
long  inscription  in  the  wall  of  this 
aisle*  beginning  **  In  hoc  loco  stetit 
Arctic"  records  that  the  body  of  St. 
Ap<dlinaris  was  formerly  buried  there. 
On  each  side  of  the  grand  doorway  is 
a  sarcophagus  of  Greek  marble,  larger 
than  the  preceding,  but  covered  with 
similar  ornaments  and  symbols.  The 
high  altar,  beneath  which  rests  the 
body  of  the  saint,  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  other  ornaments ;  the  baldacchino 
is  supported  by  four  precious  columns 
of  Oriental  **  bianco  '*  and  "  nero  an- 
tico."  The  tribune  or  absis,  and  the 
arch  immediately  in  front  of  it,  are 
covered  with  motaics  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  the  highest  state  of  pxcserva- 
tion.  The  upper  part  represents  the 
Transfiguration  ;  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty  is  seen  pointing  to  ~a  small 
figure  of  the  Saviour  introduced  into 
the  centre  of  a  large  cross,  surrounded 
by  a  blue  circle  studded  with  stars. 
On  the  top  of  the  cross  are  the  five 
Greek  letters  expressing  **  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God." 
On  the  arms  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega ; 
and  at  the  foot  the  words  **  Salus 
Mundi.  **  Outside  the  circle  are  Moses 
and  Elijah;  and  below  are  three  sheep, 
indicating  the  three  apostles  —  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  In  the  middle  mo- 
saic is  St.  Apollinaris,  in  archiepis- 
copal  robes,  preaching  to  a  flock  of 
sheep,  a  common  symbol  of  a  Christian 
congregation.  Between  the  windows 
are  the  portraits  of  S.  Ecclesius,  S. 
Severus,  S.  Ursus,  and  S.  Ursicinus,  in 
pontifical  robes,  in  the  act  of  blessing 
the  people.  On  the  left  wall  is  re- 
presented the  consecration  of  the 
church,  by  St.  Maximian ;  on  his  left 
stand  two  priests;  and  on  his  right 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  with  his  at- 
tendants, one  of  whom  is  supposed  to 
be  the  founder  of  the  church.  On 
the  right  wall  are  represented  the 
sacrifices  of  Abel,  Melchisedek,  and 
Abraham*     On  the  arch  is  a  series  of 


five  mosaics :  that  in  the  middle  re« 
presents  the  Saviour,  and  the  symbols 
of  the  four  evangelists ;  in  the  second 
are  seen  the  cities  of  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem,  from  which  a  number  of 
the  faithful,  under  the  form  of  sheep, 
are  issuing ;  in  the  third  is  a  palm,  as 
a  symbol  of  victory  ;  the  fourth  con- 
tains the  archangels  Michael  and  Ga- 
briel ;  and  the  fifth,  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke.  Under  the  high  altar  is 
the  ancient  tomb  of  St.  Apollinaris, 
now  damp  and  green  from  frequent 
inundations.  The  stone  book  by  tha 
side  of  the  altar  is  called  the  breviary 
of  Gregory  the  Great. 

The  ancient  town  of  CUum,  of 
which  this  noble  basilica  is  the  re- 
presentative, was  one  of  the  three 
districts  of  Ravenna  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  was,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, close  to  the  sea,  now  four  miles 
distant,  and  was  the  station  of  the 
Roman  fleet.  With  the  exception  of 
the  present  church,  the  town  was 
totally  destroyed  by  Luitprand,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  in  728. 

The     celebrated    Pineta,    or   Pine 
Forest,  is  approached  not  far  beyond 
the  basilica,  and  the  road  to  Rimini 
skirts    it    as    far    as    Cervia.     This 
venerable    forest,    the    most  ancient 
perhaps  in  Italy,  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  for  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles,  from  the  Lamonc 
north  of  Ravenna,  to  Cervia  on  the 
south,  and  covers  a  flat  sandy  tract, 
varying  in  breadth  from  one  to  three 
miles.     It  affords  abundant  sporting ; 
and  the  produce  of  its  cones,  said  to 
average  2000  rubbii  annually,  and  es- 
teemed the  best   in   Italy,   yields  a 
considerable  revenue.    It  wants,  how- 
ever, the  picturesque  appearance  of  a 
deciduous  forest,  as  the  foliage  of  the 
stone  pine  never  descends  low  enough 
to  unite  with  the  low  bushes,  which 
occasionally  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces. 
No  forest  in  the  world  is  more  re- 
nowned in  classical  and  poetical  in- 
terest :  it  is  celebrated  by  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, Dryden,  and  Byron;    it  sup- 
plied Rome  with  timber  for  her  fleets ; 
,  and  upon  the  masts  which  it  produced 
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the  banner  of  Venice  floated  in  the 
days  of  her  supremacy*  One  part  of 
the  forest  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
Vieolo  de^Boeti,  from  a  tradition  that 
it  is  the  spot  where  Dante  loved  to 
meditate :— - 

*'  Tal,  qual  di  rarao  in  ramo  tl  raccoglie. 
Per  la  plneta  in  sul  lito  di  Chiaui, 
Quondo  £olo  scirocco  for  diaciogUe" 

Purg.  xxviii.  SO. 

Boccaccio  made  the  Pinetathe  scene 
of  his  singular  tale  Nastagio  degli 
Onesti ;  the  incidents  of  which,  ending 
in  the  amorous  conversion  of  the  ladies 
of  Ravenna,  have  been  made  fiimiliar 
to  the  English  reader  by  Dryden*s 
adoption  of  them,  in  his  Theodore  and 
Honoriti,  Count  Gamba  relates  that 
the  first  time  he  had  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, was  while  riding  through  this 
forest,  in  1 820.  **  The  scene,**  he  says, 
*< invited  to  religious  meditation;  it 
was  a  fine  day  in  spring.  *  How,*  said 
Byron,  'raising  our  eyes  to  heaven, 
or  directing  them  to  the  earth,  can  we 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  God? — or 
how,  turning  them  to  what  is  within 
us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  noble  and  durable  than 
the  clay  of  which  we  are  formed?"* 
The  Pineta  inspired  also  those  beau- 
tiful lines  in  the  third  canto  of  Don 
Juan :  — 

*'  Sweet  hour  of  twilight  I  —  in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine-forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which    bounds    Bavenna's    immemorial 
wood. 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave 
flow'd  o'er. 
To  where  the  last  Csesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest  I  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to 

me, 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and 

thee! 
The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless 
song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and 
mine. 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs 
along : 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 
His  hell  dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the 
fair  throng 
Which  leam'd  flrom  his  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover, -.  shadow'd  my  mind's 
eye." 


Colonna  de*  JPraneesi.  About  two 
miles  from  Ravenna,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boncoi  is  the  square  column  or 
pilaster,  erected  in  1557  by  Pietro 
Donato  Cesi,  president  of  Romagna, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  battle  gained  by 
the  combined  army  of  Loub  X 11.  and 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  over  the  troops 
of  Julius  II.  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
April  11,1512.  Four  inscriptions  on 
the  medallions  of  the  pilaster,  and  an 
equal  number  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal,  r.ecord  the  events  of  that 
memorable  day.  We  have  already  al. 
luded  to  this  sanguinary  battle  in  a 
preceding  page.  Lord  Byron  mentions 
the  engagement  and  the  column  in  a 
passage  quoted  in  the  description  of 
the  tomb  of  Dante,  and  commemorates 
the  untimely  fate  of  the  heroic  Gaston 
de  Foix,  who  fell  in  the  very  moment 
of  victory.  <*  The  monument  of  such 
a  terrible  engagement,  which  left 
20,000  men  dead  on  the  field,  and 
made  the  Chevalier  Bayard  write  from 
the  spot :  *  If  the  king  has  gained  the 
battle,  the  poor  gentlemen  have  truly 
lost  itp  is  little  funereal  or  military ;  it 
is  ornamented  with  elegant  arabesques 
of  vases,  fruit,  festoons,  dolphins,  and 
loaded  with  eight  long  tautological  in- 
scriptions, and  one  of  them  is  a  rather 
ridiculous  jeu  de  nude.  The  speech  that 
Guicciardini  makes  Gaston  address  to 
the  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ronco, 
is  one  of  the  most  lauded  of  those 
pieces,  difiiise  imitations  of  the  ha- 
rangues of  ancient  historians.  Besides 
the  illustrious  captains  present  at  this 
battle,  such  as  Pescario,  Fabrizio,  Co- 
lonna, the  Marquis  della  Pallude,  the 
celebrated  engineer  Pedro  Navarra, 
taken  prisoners  by  the  French,  and 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  yet  a  youth, 
afterwards  constable  of  France  under 
four  kings,  who  began  his  long  dis- 
astrous military  career  amid  this  tri- 
umph, several  persons  eminent  in  letters 
were  there;  lico  X.,  then  Cardinal 
de*  Medici  and  papal  legate  to  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  prisoner ;  Castig- 
lione  and  Ariosto  were  present.  The 
bard  of  Orlando,  who  has  alluded  to 
the  horrible  carnage  he  witnessed  therei 
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must  have  been  powerfully  impressed 
by  it,  to  psint  bis  battles  witb  so  much 
fire.  In  several  passages  of  his  poem 
Ariosto  attributes  the  victory  on  this 
occasion  to  the  skill  and  courage  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Alfonso,  in  reply  to  an  ob- 
servation that  part  of  the  French 
army  was  as  much  exposed  to  his 
artillery  as  the  array  of  the  allies,  said 
to  his  gunners,  in  the  heat  <tf  the  con- 
flict, *  Fire  away  !  fear  no  mistake  — 
they  are  all  our  enemies  t  *  Leo  X. 
redeemed  the  Turkish  horse  which  he 
rode  on  that  day,  and  used  it  in  the 
ceremony  of  his  potaesto  (taking  pos- 
session of  the  tiara  at  St.  John  La^- 
teran),  celebrated  April  11,  1513,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle.  He  had 
this  horse  carefully  tended  till  it  died, 
and  permitted  no  one  to  mount  it.** — 
Falery, 


EOUTE  13, 


BAVXNNA   TO    RIMJKZ. 

35  Miles. 

This  is  a  good  road,  although  not 
supplied  with  post  horses.  It  follows 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  presents 
few  objects  of  picturesque  beauty,  and 
the  sea  is  generally  concealed  by  banks 
of  sand. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Route,  as 
far  as  S.  Apc^linare  in  Classe  and  the 
Pineta,  has  been  described  in  the  ac- 
count of  that  magnificent  basilica  in 
A  previous  page.  After  passing  through 
the  Fineta  for  several  miles,  the  road 
crosses  the  Savio,  and  passes  through 
Cervia,  an  episcopal  town  of  1,150 
souls,  in  an  unhealthy  situation  close 
to  the  salt  works  upon  which  its  pros- 
perity depends.  Farther  south  is 
Cesenatico,  a  town  of  about  4,000 
souls,  partly  surrounded  with  walls, 
but  presenting  no  object  of  any  in- 
terest to  detain  the  traveller,  it  is 
about  half  way  between  Ravenna  and 
Rimini,  and  is  therefore  the  usual 
resting  place  of  the  vetturini. 


Beyond  this,  we  pass  some  small 
torrents  which  have  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  Rubicon.  Farther 
on,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  firom 
Rimini,  near  San  Martino,  we  cross  a 
wooden  bridge  spanning  a  eonsider- 
able  and  rapid  stream  flowing  into 
the  sea  from  Sant*  Arcangelo,  and 
called  by  the  country  people  on  the 
spot  II  Rnhieone.  The  reasons  for  re- 
garding this  as  the  Rubicon,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  numerous  streams 
whose  pretensions  to  that  honour  have 
been  advocated  by  former  travellers, 
are  stated  at  length  in  the  next  Route. 

The  present  road  falls  into  the  high 
post  road  shortly  before  it  reaches  the 
Marecchia,  and  Rimini  is  entered  by 
the  Bridge  of  Augustus. 

35  miles,  Rimiki  (Route  14.).  , 


ROUTE  14. 

BOLOGNA  TO  AVCOVA,  BT  FOR  LI,  RIMINI, 
SAN   MARINO,  AND   FAMO. 


Bologna  to  S.  Niccolo 
S.  Niccolo  to  Imola 
Imola  to  Faenza 
Faenza  to  Forli 
Forli  to  Cesena 
Cesena  to  Savignano 
Savignano  to  Rimini 
Rimini  to  La  Cattolica    - 
La  Cattolica  to  Fesaro     - 
Pesaro  to  Fano 
Fano  to  La  Marotta 
La  Marotta  to  Sinigallia 
Sinigallia  to  Case  Bruciate 
Case  Bruciate  to  Ancona 


Miles. 
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Jnnt ;  ImoUiy  S.  Marco ;  La  Posta ; 
Faenza,  Leone  d'Oro,  Corona ;  Forli, 
La  Posta  ;  Ce«ena,' Posta  ;  Savignano, 
Posta,  Rimini,  Posta;  Pe$aro,  Villa 
di  Parma  (Post)  La  Pace;  Fano,  II 
Moro,  Tre  Re;  SinigaUia,  La  For- 
mica;  Ancona,  Albergo  Reale,  La 
Pace,  Gran  Bretagna. 

The  road  from  Bologna  to  Forli 
traverses  part  of  the  ancient  Via  Emilia, 
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which  extended  from  Piacenza  to  Ri- 
mini. It  b  the  high  post  road,  and 
is  not  only  perfectly  level,  but  pursues 
a  straight  line  through  Imola  and 
Faenza  to  the  walls  of  Forli.  The 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  rich 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  districts  in  the 
States  of  the  Church. 

Leaving  Bologna,  the  road  crosses 
the  Savena  and  the  Idice  (Jdex),  and 
proceeds  through  the  village  of  S. 
XAzzaro,  to 

1^  S.  Niccolo,  a  small  village  and 
post  station.  Between  this  and  Imola 
we  pass  through  Caatel  S.  Pietro,  on 
the  Sillaro  (  Siiarus^,  a  fortified  town 
of  the  middle  ages,  whose  castle  was 
built  by  the  Bolognese  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  now  contains, 
with  Pogg'io,  5,000  inhabitants.  Be- 
tween Castel  S.  Pietro  and  Tosca- 
nella,  we  leave  the  Legation  of  Bo- 
logna and  enter  that  of  Ravenna. 

1^  Imola  (^Inna,  S.  Marco,  good: 
La  Posta,  dirty.)  This  ancient  town 
occupies  the  site  of  Forum  Cornelii, 
and  is  situated  on  the  Santerno,  the 
ancient  Vatrenus.  It  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Lombards  after  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  middle  ages, 
its  position  between  the  Bolognese 
and  Romagna  made  it  an  important 
acquisition  in  the  contests  for  power, 
and  it  was  successively  held  by  the 
different  chiefs  who  exercised  such  im- 
portant sway  in  the  cities  of  central 
Italy.  It  was  united  to  the  church 
under  Julius  II.  As  Forum  Cornelii, 
and  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Flami- 
nian  way,  it  was  a  city  of  some  im- 
portance; it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
and  by  Martial  in  the  following  lines 
(iii.  Ep.  3)  ;  — 

<*  Si  veneris  unde  requiret, 
JEmiliae  dices  de  regione  viSB. 
Si  quibus  in  terris,  qua  sixnus  in  urbe  rogabtt, 
Cornell  referas  me,  licet,  esse  Foro." 

The  present  town,  which  has  a 
population  of  9,700  souls,  contains 
little  to  detain  the  traveller.  Among 
its  public  establishments  are  the  Hos- 
pital, a  T/ieatre  whose  architecture  has 


been  greatly  overprused,  and  a  small 
Public  Library,  containing  the  cele- 
brated MSr  Hebrew  Bible  on  parch« 
nient,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  so 
highly  praised  and  described  by  Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti,  and  an  Arabic  M^ 
on  legislation  taken  by  Count  Sassa- 
telli  of  Imola  from  the  Turks,  and 
attributed  to  the'  seventeenth  century. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Cas- 
ciano^  martyr,  contains  the  bodies  of 
that  saint,  and  of  St.  Peter  Chry- 
sologus,  the  eloquent  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  born  here  about 
A.  D.  400.  Imola  is  also  the  birthplace 
of  Valsalva,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
born  here  in  1666.  The  bishopric  of 
Imola  dates  from  422,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Celestin  I. ;  S.  Corneliua 
was  the  first  bishop.  Pius  VII.  was 
bishop  of  Imolii  at  the  period  of  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate  in  1 300. 

The  works  of  Innocenzio  da  Imola 
(Francucci)  must  not  be  looked  for 
in  this  his  native  town ;  the  Palazzo 
Publico  contained  two  paintings  from 
his  hand,  but,  as  Lanzi  remarks,  he 
lived  almost  entirely  in  Bologna,  and 
probably  found  little  patronage  in  the 
city  of  his  birth. 

[A  road  leads  from  Imola  to  Ra- 
venna, through  Lugo,  five  posts  (  Route 
12);  but  travellers  not  desirous  of 
visiting  Lugo  will  find  it  the  more 
direct  way  to  proceed  to  Faenza,  where 
they  will  find  a  shorter  and  excellent 
road  to  the  city  of  the  exarchs  through 
a  most  interesting  country.  See  Route 
10.] 

Leaving  Imola,  we  pass  the  Santerno 
by  a  handsome  bridge  of  recent  con- 
struction. Midway  between  it  and 
Faenza  is  Cattel  Bolognese,  so  called 
from  the  strong  fortress  built  there  by 
the  Bolognese  in  1380.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  walls  in  1425,  and  in 
1434  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
battle  between  tfye  Florentines  and 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  The 
war  of  that  year,  caused  by  the  admis- 
sion of  a  Milanese' garrison  into  Imola, 
in  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  was 
completely  settled  by  this  victory.  It 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  August,  the 
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Milanese  being  commanded  by  Picci- 
nino,  and  the  Florentines  by  tbeir 
general  Niccolo  di  Tolentino,  and 
Gattamelata,  the  Venetian  captain. 
The  viny  of  the  Florentines,  amount- 
ing  to  9,000  men,  were  completely 
overthrown;  Tolentino,  Orsini,  and 
Astorre  Manfiredi  lord  of  Faenza,  were 
made  prisoners,  together  with  the  en- 
tire army,  with  the  exception  of  1,000 
horse ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
only  four  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  only  thirty  wounded.  The  results 
however  were  immediate,  and  peace 
on  a  more  permanent  footing  was  es- 
tablished in  the  following  year.  Be- 
yond Castel  Bolognese,  the  Senio 
(  Sinuus)  is  crossed. 

1  Faevza  (/92n,  II  Leone  d*Oro, 
good  ;  La  Corona.)     This  city  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  JPaoenft'a, 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  civil  wars 
for  the  victory  of  Sylla  over  the  party 
of  Carbo.     It  is  situated  on  the  La- 
naone  (^Anemo)^  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  ]  9,700  souls.     It  has  several 
fine  buildings,  and  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  divided  by  four  principal 
streets  which  meet  in  the  Piazza  pub- 
blica :  it   is   entirely   surrounded  by 
walls.   Faenza  is  memorable  in  Italian 
history  for  its  capture  and  sack  by  the 
celebrated    English   condottiere.   Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  of  Sible  Heding- 
ham,  in  Essex,  then  in  the  service  of 
the  pope  (  Gregory  X  I.)  :  he  entered 
the   town  March  29,  1376,  and   de- 
livered  it  up   to  a  frightful  military 
execution ;    4,000  persons,  says    Sis- 
mondi,  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
property  pillaged.  Among  the  masters 
under  whose  sovereignty  Faenza   fi- 
gures in  the  middle  ages,  the  Pagani 
will   not   fail   to  suggest   themselves 
to  the  reader  of  Dante.     The  divine 
poet,  in  the  beautiful  passage  figuring 
Machinardo  Pagano  under  his  armo- 
rial bearings,  a  lion  azure  on  a  field 
argent,  says  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
Guido  da  Montefeltro,       ^ 

^  La  cittd  di  Lamone  e  di  Santemo 
Conduce  il  ieoncel  dal  nido  bianco, 
Che  muta  parte  dalla  state  al  verno." 

Irtf,  xxvii. 


The  old  tradition  that  Faenza  takes 
its  name  from  Phaeton  is  alluded  to 
by  a  modem  poet,  who  unites  the  ac* 
complishments  of  a  scholar  with  the 
distinction  of  being  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  Bologna ; 

"  Eoco  I'eooeUa 
CittH  che  prete  Dome  di  colui 
Chi  si  inal  canreggi6  la  via  del  sole 
£  cadde  in  VaJ  di  Po." 

Count  Carlo  Pepoli's  Eremo,  canto  ii. 

Faenza  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  Italian  city  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  was  in- 
troduced: its  antiquity,  indeed,  as 
well  as  its  ancient  reputation  beyond 
the  Alps  are  proved  by  the  adoption 
of  the  name  faUnce  into  the  French 
language.  The  manufacture  still 
flourishes,  although  it  has  been  long 
surpassed  by  the  productions  of  the 
north :  the  imitation  of  Etruscan  vases 
is  now  pursued  in  these  factories  with 
success,  and  is  a  source  of  consider- 
able profit.  Another  branch  of  in- 
dustry inherited  by  the  inhabitants 
from  their  ancestors,  and  still  in  ope- 
ration, is  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
silk :  the  art  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Faenza  by  two  monks 
on  their  return  from  India,  who 
erected  their  largest  spinning  machine 
here  in  1559.  The  enterprising  citi- 
zens have  added  to  these  manufac- 
tories a  large  paper-miU  situated  about 
three  miles  beyond  the  walls;  and 
the  spirit  of  activity  thus  created,  ex* 
ercises  a  most  beneficial  influence  not 
only  on  the  condition  of  the  people, 
but  on  the  wealth  and  character  ot 
the  town. 

The  Liceo,  or  College,  contains  some 
examples  of  Jctcomone  of  Faenza,  an 
imitator  of  Raphael,  and  the  supposed 
painter  of  the  cupola  of  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  whose  birth  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Domenican  Church  received  the 
praise  of  Lanzi. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Cos- 

tanzo,  the  first  bishop  of  the  see,  a.  d. 

313,  is  remarkable  for  the  celebrated 

picture  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Inno' 

I  cenziQ  da  Imda,  which   Lanzi  calls  e 
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^quadro  stupendo."  The  Capuchin 
Convent  outside  the  town  has  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  St  John  by 
Guido,  which  was  despatched  by  the 
French  to  the  Louvre,  but  it  fortu- 
nately only  reached  Milan,  and  was 
subsequently  restored.  Faenza  has 
produced  many  native  painters  whose 
names  and  works  are  interesting  rather 
as  supplying  connecting  links  in  the 
history  of  the  Italian  schools,  than 
for  any  remarkable  eminence  as  fol- 
lowers of  the  school  of  Raphael. 
Among  these,  Lanxi  enumerates  Ja- 
eomone,  mentioned  above,  whom  he 
identifies  with  Giacorao  Bertucci ; 
GiuUo  Tondizzi,  pupil  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, who  painted  an  altarpiece  for 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen;  Antonio 
da  Faenza ;  Figurino  da  Faenza,  iden- 
tified with  Marc  Antonio  Rocchetti, 
another  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano ; 
Miccol6  Paganelliy  Marco  Marchetti, 
or  Marco  da  Faenza,  painter  of  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  in  the  Vati- 
can ;  Giobattista  Armeninif  author 
of  "  Veri  Precetti  della  Pittura ;  " 
Niccolo  Pappanelli,  who  painted  a 
St.  Martin  for  the  cathedral,  **  si  bel 
condotto,"  says  Lanzi,  *<  e  per  la  parte 
di  disegno,  e  pel  forte  colorito,  e 
per  la  espressione,  ch'  d  una  mara- 
viglia."  Jn  addition  to  these  native 
painters,  Faenza  claims  the  honour 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  Torricelli, 
the  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician. 

Among  the  public  establishments  of 
Faenza,  the  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asy-^ 
lum  will  engage  the  attention  of,  at 
least,  the  professional  tourist.  "  The 
Hospital,  wheQ  I  visited  it  in  1839, 
was  extremely  dirty  and  ill-arranged ; 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  was  under  the 
same  roof.  The  insane  patients  were 
badly  attended  to,  and  no  system  of 
treatment  was  pursued  t  indeed,  so 
far  from  finding  there  the  philanthro- 
pic improvements  mentioned  by  some 
former  travellers,  I  witnessed  scenes 
within  its  walls  which  realized  all 
those  humiliating  details  respecting 
the  treatment  of  lunatics,  which  form 
§0  dark  a  page  in  the  history  of  medi- 


cine ducing  the  worst  periods  of  civili- 
zation.*' —  Dr,  Fraur. 

The  Palagzo  Comunalt  was  formerly 
the  palace  of  the  Manfredi,  lords  of 
Faenza.  Its  middle  window,  covered 
with  iron  grating,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  domestic  atrocities 
whieh  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the 
annals  of  Italian  families  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  recalls  the  fate  of 
"  Galeotto  Manfredi,  killed  by  his 
wife  Francesca  Bentivoglio,  a  jealous 
and  injured  Italian,  who  seeing  that 
he  was  getting  the  advantage  of  the 
four  assassins  she  had  concealed  under 
the  bed,  leaped  out  of  her  bed,  snatched 
up  a  sword  and  despatched  him,  a 
crime  which  renewed  and  surpassed 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
tragic  attempts  recounted  in  the  fable 
of  Clytenmestra,  and  of  Rosamond  in 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  Monti 
wrote  a  fine  tragedy  on  Galeotto  Man- 
fredi. The  window  of  the  chamber 
that  witnessed  the  murder  may  still 
be  seen ;  the  marks  of  the  blood  are 
said  to  have  disappeared  within  these 
few  years  under  the  Italian  white- 
washing. Lorenzo  de*  Medici  subse- 
quently interested  himself  in  the  fate 
of  Francesca,  kept  imprisoned  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Faenza,  and  d>tained 
her  release ;  he  even  consented,  at  the 
prayer  oi  her  father  Bentivoglio^  to 
intercede  with  the  pope*  that  she 
might  be  relieved  from  ecclesiastical 
censures  The  motive  that  Bentivo- 
glio stated  to  Lorenzo,  in  persuading 
him  to  take  this  step,  may  seem 
strange :  ht  intended  to  find  her  another 
husband,^ —  Vahry, 

The  Zanelii  Canalf  so  called  from 
Signor  Scipione  Zanelii,  by  whom  it 
was  opened  in  1782,  connects  Faenza 
with  the  Adriatic.  It  begins  at  the 
Porta  Pia,  and  after  traversing  Ro- 
magna  for  the  distance  of  thirty-four 
miles,  falls  into  the  large  canal  called 
II  P6  di  Primaro,  at  S.  Alberto. 

About  four  miles  from  Faenza  are 
the  saline  springs  and  baths  of  San 
Crietoforo,  known  since  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  town  are  the  ferru* 
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ginous  springs  of  Chiuta,  both  of 
which  are  held  in  high  repute  for  their 
medicinal  properties. 

The  country  around  Faenza  is  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  richness  and  fer- 
tility :  it  was  prused  by  Pliny,  Varro, 
and  Columella,  and  is  still  the  theme 
of  every  traveller. 

[An  excellent  road,  not  yet  made  a 
post  road,  leads  from  Faenza  to  Ra- 
venna, distant  about  twenty-four 
miles.     Route  10.] 

Leaving  Faenza,  the  Lamone  is 
crossed,  and  the  road  proceeds  along 
the  plain,  passing  the  Montone  (  Utent) 
between  it  and  Forli.  This  stream 
divides  the  Legation  of  Ravenna  from 
that  of  Forli,  and  after  uniting  with 
the  Ronco  {Bedesii)  below  the  city, 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna. 

1  Foau  (/nn.  La  Posta,  good). 
This  city,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
plain  watered  by  the  Ronco  and  Mon- 
tone, is  the  capital  of  a  legation  com- 
prehending 100  square  leagues  and 
194,399  inhabitants.  The  city  itself 
by  the  census  of  1833,  contains  a  po- 
pulation of  15)600  souls,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  cardinal  legate.  It  is 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Forum  Livii, 
founded  by  Livius  Salinator  after  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
as  a  free  city,  but  it  at  length  fell  into 
the  power  6i  the  Malatesta  and  Orde- 
laffi.  This  illustrious  fiimily,  whose 
name  was  so  well  known  from  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  princes  of 
Forli,  became  extinct  in  the  person  of 
Luigi  Ordelaffi,  who  died  in  exile  at 
Venice  about  1 504,  after  having  in  vain 
oflfered  to  sell  the  principality  to  that 
republic.  Forli  was  attached  to  the 
church  almost  immediately  after  that 
event  by  Pope  Julius  II.  The  Orde- 
laffi are  mentioned  by  Dante  under 
the  figure  of  the  green  lion  borne  on 
their  coats  of  arms  ,in  a  fine  passage 
containing  an  allusion  to  the  defeat  of 
the  French  army  at  Forli  by  Guido 
da  Montefdtro : 


"  La  terra,  cfae  fe'  p\  la  lunga  prava, 
£  di  Francewhi  languinoio  mucchio, 
Sotto  le  brancbe  venli  si  litrova.** 

*/«/:  xxtU. 

It  is  a  handsome  and  finely  built 
city  ;  its  architecture,  particularly  in 
many  of  the  private  palaces,  is  remark- 
ably imposing:  the  Palazzo  Guerini, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  the  Palazzo  Comunale,  and  the 
Monte  di  Pieta  may  be  more  especially 
mentioned  among  its  best  public  edi- 
fices. It  has  a  circus  for  the  game  of 
pallone,  and  a  public  garden. 

T7ie  Cathedral  of  Santa  Croee  b  cele- 
brated for  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Fuoco,  the  cupola  of  which  was 
painted  by  Catio  Csjjrnant  after  a  labour 
of  twenty  years,  pursued  with  such  un- 
tiring interest  that  it  was  necessary  to 
commence  the  removal  of  the  scaffold- 
ing before  he  would  complete  it.  **  He 
passed,'*  says  Lanzi,  "  the  last  years 
of  his  long  life  at  Forli,  where  he  esta- 
blished his  family  and  left  the  grandest 
monument  of  his  genius  in  that  fine 
cupola,  which  is  perhaps  the  mo&t 
remarkable  work  of  art  which  the 
eighteenth  century  produced.  The 
subject,  like  that  in  the  cathedral  of 
Parma,  is  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  ;  and  here,  as  there,  is  painted 
a  true  paradise,  which  is  loved  the 
more  it  is  contemplated.  He  spent 
twenty  years  on  his  work,  visiting 
Ravenna  from  time  to  time  to  consult 
the  cupola  of  Guido,  from  which  he 
borrowed  the  fine  St.  Michael  and 
some  other  ideas.  They  say  that  they 
removed  the  scaffolding  against  his 
will,  as  he  never  made  an  end  of  re- 
touching and  finishing  bis  work  in  his 
accustomed  style  of  excellence.'*  A 
dborium  in  this  cathedral  is  shown  as 
the  design  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  a 
rdiquiary  of  carved  and  enamelled 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  sup- 
posed with  great  probability  to  be  the 
work  of  German  artists.  The  mag« 
nificent  door  of  the  grand  entrance  is 
ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  that 
of  Rimini,  with  sculptures  and  bas- 
reliefii  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Church  of  S,  FUippo  Neri  eon- 
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tains  a  picture  of  S.  Francesco  di  Sales, 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  considered  by  Lanzi 
to  be  one  (^  his  most  carefully  studied 
works  ;  a  S.  Giuseppe,  by  Cignani 
and  two  fine  works,  by  Gvtreino — 
the  Christ,  and  the  Annunciation,  in 
which  the  angel  is  represented  as 
receiving  the  commands  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

The  Church  of  S.  GiroUuno  contains 
the  superb  picture  of  the  Conception, 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Guido ;  it 
represents  the  Madonna  surrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  angels.  This  church 
contains  the  tomb  of  Giobatttsta 
Morgagni,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
and  the  nuiusoleum  of  Barbara  Orde- 
laffi  (1466).  The  chapel  a4joining  is 
said  to  be  by  Mantegna. 

The  Church  of  S.  MercuridU,  dedi- 
cated to  the  first  bishop  of  Fori),  and 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  contains  the  chapel  de*  Ferri, 
which  has  a  beautiful  painting  by  In- 
nocenxto  da  Imola,  and  is  decorated 
with  fine  sculptures  of  1536.  The 
campanile  is  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture and  great  height.  There  are 
also  several  fine  pictures  by  Marco 
Pabnegiani,  a  nativp  master. 

The  house  adjoining  the  Spezeria 
Morandi  still  exhibits  some  traces  of 
the  extraordinary  frescoes  with  which 
its  exterior  was  adorned  by  the  famous 
Melozzo  da  Forli.  This  celebrated 
painter  and  mathematician,  called  by 
his  contemporaries  the  **  splendour  of 
all  Italy,'*  and  ranked  by  Paccioli 
among  the  **famoii  e  supremi**  per- 
spective draughtsmen  of  his  time,  was, 
as  his  name  imports,  a  native  of  the 
city;  and  he  is  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Pietro 
della  Franceses,  from  whom  probably 
his  mathematical  knowledge  was  de- 
rived. Lanzi,  describing  these  fres- 
coes, says  he  covered  '*  the  front  of  a 
spezeria  with  arabesques  of  the  best 
style,  and  over  the  entrance  a  half 
figure  remarkably  well  painted,  in  the 
act  of  pounding  drugs.'*  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  these  remains  of 
so  interesting  a  master  have  not  been 
more  carefully  preserved :    they  are 


now  nearly  destroyed,  and  in  a  fev 
years  will  not  be  even  traceable. 

Forli  has  a  very  fine  piazza,  a  uni- 
versity, and  numerous  wealthy  pa- 
laces. The  Palazzo  Comunale  has  a 
fine  bust  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano ; 
and  in  the  Casa  Manzoni  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Danzatrice  of  Canora. 
Cornelius  Gallus  the  poet,  Flavio 
Biondi  the  historian,  and  Morgagni 
the  anatomist,  whose  tomb  has  been 
already  noticed,  were  natives  of  this 
town. 

The  Citadel  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Albornoz  in  1361,  and  enlarged  by  the 
OrdelaflS  and  Riarit  under  Innocent 
VI. ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The 
ruined  Ramparta  recall  many  historical 
associations  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  sovereignty  of 
Forli  and  Rimini  was  vested  in  Gi- 
rolamo  Riario  the  nephew,  or  as  some 
suppose  the  son,  of  Sixtus  IV.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi,  and  had  married 
Catherine  Sforza,  the  natural  daughter 
of  Gian  Galeazzo,  an  alliance  by 
which  he  secured  the  powerful  protect 
tion  of  the  house  of  Sforza.  His  ene- 
mies did  not  venture  to  attack  openly 
a  prince  so  protected ;  but  at  the  in- 
stigation it  is  said  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  the  captain  of  his  guard  and 
two  of  his  own  oflicers  stabbed  him 
while  at  dinner  in  bis  palace  of  FotIL 
The  conspirators  threw  the  body  out 
of  the  window,  and  the  populace 
dragged  it  round  the  walls.  Tlie  in- 
surgents, having  seized  his  wife 'and 
children  and  thrown  them  into  prison, 
proceeded  to  demand  the  keys  of  the 
citadel;  but  the  commander  refused 
to  surrender  unless  orderied  to  do  so  by 
Catherine  Sforza  herself  The  con- 
spirators accordingly  allowed  her  to 
enter  the  gates,  retaining  her  children 
as  hostages  for  her  return;  but  she 
had  no  sooner  passed  within  the  walls, 
than  she  gave  orders  to  fire  on  the 
besiegers.  When  they  threatened  to 
resent  this  by  inflicting  slimmary  ven- 
geance on  her  children,  she  mounted 
the  ramparts  between  the  gates  of 
Cesena  and  Ravenna,  and  ezclidmed  : 
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^  Si  vous  let  tuez,  j'ai  un  fils  k  Imola, 
j'en  porte  un  autre  dans  mon  seio,  qui 
grandiront  pour  etre  les  vengeurs  d*un 
semblable  crime.**  The  populace,  iu- 
timidated  by  ber  courage,  did  not  ez-> 
ecute  th^r  threat,  and  the  house  of 
Sforza  shortly  afterwards  avenged  the 
indignities  she  had  suffered.  In  1499, 
Catherine  again  defended  Forii  against 
the  combined  forces  of  France  and  the 
Church  under  Cesar  Borgia  and  Ives 
d'Allegre  ;  but  after  an  heroic  strug- 
gle, in  which  she  is  described  as  con- 
testing every  inch  of  ground,  retreating 
oefore  her  assailants  from  tower  to 
tower,  she  was  captured  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Machiavelli,  although  the  counsellor 
ef  the  alliance  with  Borgia,  celebrates 
the  **  magnanimous  resolution**  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  her  conduct  is 
recorded  with  admiration  by  most  of 
the  contemporary  historians. 

[A  road  leads  from  ForU  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ronco  to  Ravenna, 
about  twenty  miles  distant  (  Route  9); 
and  there  is  an  excellent  road  across 
the  Apennines  to  Florence,  Route  8.] 

The  road  to  Rimini  crosses  the 
Ronco  soon  after  leaving  Forll,  and  is 
generally  in  excellent  order,  being 
constructed  on  the  ancient  Via  EnaHa 
thoughout  its  entire  course. 

Beyond  ForU  is  the  small  town  of 
Forlimpopoiit  with  a  population  of 
4,O00,  which  almost  retains  its  ancient 
name  of  Forum  Popilii.  It  was  ruined 
by  Grimoaldo,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
in  700 ;  and  after  being  restored,  was 
again  deprived  of  its  consequence  by 
the  cardinal  legate  in  1370,  who  re- 
moved the  seat  of  his  government  to 
Bertinoro,  The  latter  town  is  placed 
on  a  hill,  whose  slopes  are  famous  for 
their  wines.  It  was  one  of  the  ancient 
fiefs  of  the  Malatesta,  by  whom  it  was 
given  to  the  church.  Under  Alex- 
ander VI.  it  became  the  property  of 
Cesar  Borgia.  The  town  of  Polenta 
near  it  gave  rise  to  the  eminent  family 
of  Polentani  at  Rimini. 

In  the  war  of  1815,  nearly  all  the 
towns  of  this  coast  became  the  scenes 
of  well-fought  battles  between  Mujrat 


and  the  allies.  ForlimpopoU  wit« 
nessed  one  of  the  first  of  these  coa- 
tests.  The  imperial  troopi^  on  the 
21st  April,  under  Geppert  and  Neip* 
perg,  crossed  the  Ronco  and  drov« 
Murat  from  his  position  near  Forlim- 
popoU, whUe  another  detachment  was 
at  the  same  time  driven  from  Polenta. 
The  different  towns  of  Rcmiagna  sue- 
cessively  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria, 
and  the  history  of  the  war  is  a  series 
of  struggles  fisr  the  possession  of  the 
strong  positions  of  the  country,  until 
the  decisive  battle  of  Tolentino  drove 
the  Neapolitans  beyond  the  States. 

After  passing  the  torrenU  Avusa, 
Bevano,  Bevanella,  and  Aria,  the  river 
Savio  (Sapis)  is  crossed  dose  under 
the  walls  of  Cesena  by  a  fine  bridge 
constructed  of  Istrian  marble  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  and  lately  restored. 

1^  Cesena  (/un,  Posta,  called  also 
Leone  Bianco,  civil,  but  dirty),  still 
retaining  the  name  of  the  last  town  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  Emilian  way.  It 
is  a  neat  town  of  8,000  inhabitants, 
prettily  situated  in  an  agreeable  and 
fertile  country,  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  road,  and  washed  by 
the  Savio.  This  description  of  its 
position  will  not  fiul  to  recall  to  the 
Italian  scholar  the  lines  of  Dante : 

**  £  quella,  a  cui  il  Savio  bagna  U  fianco, 
Coci  com'  ella  tie*  tni  il  piano  e  il  monte, 
Tra  tlrannia  ti  vive  e  atato  fhmco." 

Inf.  xxvii. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  the  great 
''piazza  is  a  fine  building,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  a  statue  of  Pius  VI.,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  as  was  also 
his  successor  Pius  VII.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  the  palace  is  a  remarkable 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by 
Franeegeo  Francia.  The  Capuchin 
Church  contains  a  fine  work  of  Guer- 
cino.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
in  Cesena  is  the  Library,  founded  by 
Domenico  Malatesta  Novello,  brother 
of  Sigismund  lord  of  Rimini,  in  1452, 
and  composed  of  4000  MSS.,  which, 
like  those  of  the  Laurentian  at  Flo- 
rence, are  chained  to  the  desks.  Many 
of  them  were  executed  by  order  of 
Malatesta  himself.     The  oldest  and 
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most  curious  MSS.  in  the  collection 
are  the  Etymologies  of  S.  Isidore,  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  It  was 
in  this  library  that  Paulus  Manutius 
shut  himself  up  for  a  considerable  time 
to  collect  materials  for  his  editions. 
The  establishment  was  founded  by 
Malatesta,when  that  illustrious  warrior 
returned  to  Cesena  severely  wounded, 
and  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
Franciscans  with  an  annuity  of  200 
golden  ducats. 

Cesena  is  one  of  the  earliest  Italian 
bbhoprics,  the  first  bishop,  St.  Phile- 
mon, having  been  appointed  a.  d.  92, 
under  St  Clement  I.  In  the  turbu- 
lent pontificate  of  Gregory  XI.  the 
town  was  ferociously  pillaged  by  the 
infEimous  cardinal  legate  Robert  of 
Geneva,  whom  the  pope  sent  into 
Italy  from  Avignon  with  a  Breton 
company  of  adventurers.  Reentered 
Cesena,  February  1, 1377,  and  ordered 
all  the  inhabitants  to  be  massacred. 
Sismondi  says  that  he  was  heard  to 
call  out  during  the  fearful  scene, 
**  I  will  have  more  blood !  Kill  all  I 
Blood  I  blood  I  " 

About  a  mile  from  Cesena,  on  a 
commanding  hill,  is  the  handsome 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Monte,  the 
reputed  work  of  Bramante,  where 
many  urns  and  other  relics  have  been 
found.  Pius  VII.  took  the  vows  as 
a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  adjoining 
monastery,  and  was  long  known  there 
as  the  Padre  Chiaramonte. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Cesena  are 
the  sulphur  mines,  which  in  a  great 
measure  supply  the  sulphuric  acid 
works  of  Bologna,  and  the  sulphur 
refinery  at  Rimini.  The  sulphur  is 
beautifully  crystallised,  and  is  im- 
bedded in  the  tertiary  marine  marls. 
The  mines  of  the  whole  district  be- 
tween Cesena  and  Pesaro  are  so  rich 
that  double  the  quantity  now  pro- 
duced might  easily  be  obtained. 
Large  quantities  are  exported,  and 
the  trade  is  rapidly  increasing  under 
the  management  of  Count  Cisterni  of 
Rimini. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cesena,  the  little 
rivers  Rugone  and  Pisatello,  often  mis- 


taken for  the  Rubicon,  are  crossed; 
and  between  Cesena  and  Savignano 
by  the  roadside  stands  a  column  in- 
scribed with  a  SenahU'ContvUumi  de« 
nouncing  as  sacrilegious  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  cross  the  Rubicon 
with  a  legion,  army,  or  cohort.  It 
was  considered  authentic  by  Montes- 
quieu, but  no  doubt  is  now  entertained 
that  it  is  apocryphal.  Beyond  it  the 
road  crosses  the  bridge  of  Savignano, 
a  remarkable  Roman  work  of  the 
consular  period,  built  of  travertine, 
and  little  noticed  by  travellers.  The 
small  stream  which  flows  under  it, 
the  Fiumicino,  or  Savignano  (for  it  is 
called  indifferently  by  both  names), 
has  had  almost  as  many  believers  as 
the  Pisatello  that  it  is  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rubicon,  the  cele- 
brated  line  of  separation  between  an- 
cient Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It 
unites  with  the  Rugone  and  Pisatello, 
and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  Due 
Bocche.  Dr.  Cramer  thought  that 
these  united  streams,  which  are  here 
known  as  the  Fiumicino,  must  be 
identified  with  the  Rubicon ;  but  we 
shall  presently  arrive  at  one  which  has 
much  more  claim  than  either  of  these 
to  the  title  of  Rubicon. 

1  SavipnanOt  a  fine  country  town  of 
4,000  inhabitants  (7nn,  Posta).  Sa- 
vignano has  been  considered  to  mark 
the  site  of  Compitum  Vice  JEmiUa  ;  but 
many  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  place 
that  ancient  town  at  Longiano,  a  vil- 
lage a  few  miles  farther  inland,  where 
there  are  ruins  among  which  several 
relics  confirming  this  opinion  have 
been  found.  Some  years  ago  Savig- 
nano was  the- -favourite  residence  of 
Cavaliere  Borghese,  the  removal  of 
whose  collection  of  ancient  coins  to 
San  Marino  was  considered  a  public 
loss.  The  town  was  fortified  in  136 
during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VI. 

A  few  miles  beyond  this  place,  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  town  of  Sant'  Arc- 
angelo,  the  road  crosses  by  a  Roman 
bridge  a  stream  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, which  is  called  by  the  country 
people  to  this  day  //  Rtincont,  afford- 
ing a  curious  commentary  on  the  spe- 
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culations  of  travellers.  It  flows  di-  '  flowing  direct  to  the  Adriatic,  re* 
rectly  into  the  Adriatic,  after  a  course  |  ceiving  some  minor  torrents  in  its 
of  about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  !  course,  and  becoming  an  ample  stream 
source  between  Monte  Tiffi  and  Sar-  I  at  the  embouchure,  course  about 
sina,  rising  about  midway  between  the  twenty-five  miles.  In  r^ard  to  the 
Savio  and  the  Marecchia,  and  running  '  first  three,  no  doubt  can  eiist  on  the 


parallel  to  the  latter  river  for  several 
miles.  At  its  niouth  it  is  a  powerful 
and  copious  stream,  and  if  its  course 
be  carefully   examined,  the  traveller 


mind  of  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  country  that  the  names  of 
the  different  streams  have  been  indis- 
criminately applied  first  to  one  stream 


can  hardly  avoid  arriving  at  the  con-  and  then  to  another,  producing  great 
elusion  that  it  is  more  likely  to  have  confusion,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
formed  a  boundary  than  any  of  the   the  traveller  even  more  than  the  spu- 


others  he  has  passed.  It  is  moreover 
laid  down  as  the  Rubicon  in  the  mi- 
nute custom-house  map  lately  pub- 


rious  inscriptions  already  noticed. 

We  enter  Rimini  on  this  side  by  the 
noble  Bridge  of  Avguttut,  erected  over 


lished  for    official   purposes   by  the   the  Marecchia,  the  ancient  Ariminus, 
papal   government,  and    in   the  un-  \  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and 


rivalled  map  of  Tuscany  and  its  fron- 
tiers by  the  celebrated  Padre  Inghi- 
raini.  A  still  more  decisive  proof  is  the 
fact  that  the  peasantry,  who  can  have 
no  interest  in  upholding  the  theories  of 
travellers,  give  it  the  name  of  II  Ru- 
bicone.  From  all  these  circumstances, 
and  from  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  ground,  we  are  disposed  not  only 
to  pronounce  this  stream  to  be  the 
Rubicon,  but  to  entertain  surprise 
that  its  claims  have  been  so  much 
overlooked  by  former  tourists,  who 
were  probably  misled  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  Gruter  detected  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  the  antiquaries  of  Ce- 
sena.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  several  streams 
between  Cesena  and  Rimini,  which 
have  been  considered  the  Rubicon,  in 
order  that  travellers  may  prosecute 
the  investigation  for  themselves.  1st, 
the  Rugone,  rising  near  Roversano 
and  Serrivpli,  and  flowing  under  Ruffio 
into  the  Adriatic,  course  about  eighteen 
miles  ;  2nd,  the  PisateUo,  rising  near 
Monte  Leone,  and  uniting  with  the 
Rugone  shortly  before  it  fidls  into  the 
sea,  course  about  sixteen  miles ;  3rd, 
the  Savignano  or  Fiumicino,  rising 
near  SogUano,  and  joining  the  two 
streams  just  mentioned  before  their 
junction  with  the  sea,  course  about 
sixteen  miles;  4th,  the  Rubicone, 
rising  close  to  the  Tuscan  frontier, 
between  Monte  Tiffi  and  Sarsina,  and 


still  one  of  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ments of  Italy.  It  was  begun  by 
Augustus,  and  finished  by  Tiberius ;  it 
has  five  arches,  and  is  constructed  en* 
tirely  of  white  marble.  The  principal 
arches  have  a  span  of  twenty-seven  feet, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  piers  is  nearly 
thirteen  feet.  The  inscriptions  on  it 
and  the  lituus  are  scarcely  to  be  traced, 
but  a  copy  is  preserved  on  a  tablet 
under  the  Porta  S.  Giuliano.  The 
river  at  this  point  separates  Romagna 
from  the  ancient  province  of  Pentapolis ; 
and  the  Via  Emilia  firom  Piacenza  and 
Bolonga  here  falls  into  the  Via  Fla- 
minia.  This  bridge  was  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  Aus- 
trian grenadiers  and  the  revolutionists 
in  the  last  outbreak  of  Romagna ;  and 
many  lives  were  lost  before  the  troops 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  bridge. 

1  Rimini  (Inns,  Posta,  dear  and 
dirty,  but  otherwise  good;  Tre  Re), 
an  interesting  episcopal  city  of  9,500, 
souls,  situated  in  a  rich  plain  be- 
tween the  Marecchia  and  the  Ausa. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Umbrian  city  of  Ariminum.  It  be- 
came early  a  Roman  colony,  and 
was  patronized  and  embellished  by 
CsBsar,  Augustus,  and  many  of  their 
successors.  During  the  Greek  rule 
it  was  the  most  .northern  of  the  five 
cities  which  gave  to  a  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  the  title  of 
"Exarch   of  the    Pentapolis."     The 
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cities  governed  by  this  exarch  were 
Kimini,  Pesaro»  Fano^  Sinigallia,  and 
Ancona:  his  jurisdiction  comprised 
nearly  all  that  portion  of  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  now  called  Romagna  and 
the  March.  There  was  another  and 
more  inland  Pentapolis,  from  which 
this  was  often  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet <*maritima."  In  1200,  when  Hi- 
mini  belonged  to  the  German  Empire, 
Otho  III.  sent  into  the  March  as  his 
viceroy  Malestata,  the  ancestor  of  that 
illustrious  family  to  which  Rimini  is 
indebted  for  its  subseq'uent  importance. 
His  descendant  Galeotto  was  made 
lord  of  Rimini  by  Clement  VI.  It 
passed  from  the  family  to  the  Vene- 
tians by  sale,  and  became  the  property 
of  the  pope  at  the  battle  o  f  Gera  d'  Adda. 
The  Malatestaoften  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain it,  but  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  confirmed  it  to 
the  church.  The  name  of  Malatesta 
recalls  the  fine  passage  of  the  Inferno, 
in  which  Dante  describes  the  lord  of 
Rimini  as  **  the  old  mastiff: " 

*'  Eil  mastin  vecchio,  e  il  nuovo  da  Veruc- 
chio, 
Che  fecer  di  Montagna  il  mal  governo, 
lA  dove  soglion,  fan  dei  denti  succhio." 

Inf.  xxvii. 

The  famous  council  of  359,  between 
the  Arians  and  Athanasians,  was  held 
here. 

The  principal  object  of  classical  in- 
terest at  Rimini,  after  the  bridge  of 
Augustus,  is  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Auffuttust  now  the  Porta  Romana, 
through  which  the  post  road  to  Rome 
passes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  on  the  east  coast  of 
Italy,  surpassing  the  arches  of  Rome 
in  size,  and  is  built,  like  the  bridge,  of 
white  marble.  It  was  erected  in  honour 
of  Augustus^  and  commemorates  the 
gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  re- 
pairing of  their  roads.  Its  architecture 
is  simple  and  massive,  with  two  Corin- 
thian columns  on  each  side ;  between 
the  arch  and  the  columns  are  medal- 
lions, with  the  heads  of  Neptune  and 
Venus  on  the  one  side,  and  Jupiter  and 
Minerva  on  the  other.  The  pediment 
is  extremely  small,  being  scarcely  larger 


than  the  breadth  of  the  arch  :  a  great 
part  however  of  the  superstructure  is 
evidently  later  than  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus ;  which  must  theref<nre  not  be 
charged  wiUi  its  deformities. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  town  is 
the  Church  of  S,  Franeewo,  now  the 
cathedral.  This  noble  edifice,  originally 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
Italian- Gothic  style,  was  remodelled 
into  its  present  form  by  Sigismund 
Pandolfo  Malatesta,  from  the  designs  of 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  the 
master-piece  of  the  great  Florentine, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  links 
in  the  history  of  art,  since  the  effort 
here  made  by  Alberti  to  conceal  the 
Gothic  formed  the  first  step  towards 
the  revival  of  the  classical  style.  The 
front,  consisting  of  four  columns  and 
three  arches,  is  unfinished,  but  the  side 
is  masked  by  a  series  of  seven  grand 
and  simple  arches  on  panelled  piers 
detached  from  the  wall  of  the  church, 
elevated  on  a  continued  basement, 
and  concealing  without  altering  the 
Gothic  windows.  In  this  singular  con- 
cealment of  pointed  windows  by  clas- 
sical ornaments,  the  genius  of  Alberti, 
that  great  restorer  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, may  be  studied  and  appreciated 
better  than  in  any  other  place.  Hie 
whole  building  is  covered  with  coats 
of  arms  of  the  Malatesta  and  their  tllU 
ances ;  but  the  most  striking  and  fre- 
quent of  these  ornaments  are  the  rose 
and  elephant,  and  the  united  ciphers  of 
Sigismund  and  his  wife  Isotta.  Under 
the  arches  above  mentioned  on  the  side 
of  the  building,  are  seven  large  sarco- 
phagi in  the  ancient  style,  wherein  are 
deposited  the  ashes  of  the  great  men 
whom  Malatesta  had  collected  around 
him,  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  and 
captains.  The  effect  produced  by  these 
tombs  is  as  grand  as  the  idea  of  making 
them  an  ornament  to  his  church  was 
generous  and  noble.  The  interior  re- 
tains nothing  more  of  its  original  ar- 
chitecture than  the  pointed  arches  of 
the  nave,  but  it  is  fiill  of  interesting 
memorials  of  the  Malatesta  family. 

The  chapels  are  rich  in  bas-reliefs. 
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many  of  which  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty :  as  works  of  art  these  sculp- 
tures deserve  attentive  study*  The  ele- 
phants of  the  first  chapel  which  sup- 
port the  elaborately  worked  arch  give 
an  Oriental  character  to  the  building. 
Among  the  sarcophagi,  those  of  Stgis- 
xnand  himself  of  his  fiivourite  wife 
Isotta  (dated  1450),  of  his  brother 
**oliai  principi  nunc  protectori,**  bis 
stepson  (1 468),  and  the  illustrious  fe- 
males of  the  house  **  Malatestorum 
domiis  heroidum  sepulcrum,**  are  the 
most  remarkable;  that  of  Sigismund 
is  dated  1468,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest 
in  taste  and  execution.  The  bronze 
fruits  and  flowers  on  the  columns  of 
the  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  are 
supposed  to  be  by  Ghiberti  (?) ;  the 
three  bas-reliefs  are  erroneously  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  of  Grecian 
workmanship. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  of  Ri- 
mini deserve  a  visit;  the  Church  of  S, 
GiuUano  contains  a  superb  altarpiece, 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ju- 
lian, by  Paolo  Veronese,  and  a  curious 
early  picture  of  the  life  of  that  saint 
in  compartments  by  Lattamio  elella 
Marcof  dated  1357.  The  church  of  S, 
Girolamo  has  a  fine  painting  of  the 
Saint  by  Guereino;  the  chapel  is  painted 
by  Pronti,  and  round  the  choir  are  small 
pictures  in  bistre  representing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Saviour.  Rimini  was  made 
a  bishopric  a.  d.  260 ;  its  first  prelate 
is  supposed  to  have  been  S.Gaudenzio. 
At  the  Cktpuccini  are  the  reputed  ruins 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  Publius  Sem- 
pronius,  but  there  are  no  good  grounds 
ibr  the  belief 

The  Palazzo  del  ComuM  contains 
a  beautiful  altarpiece  by Domenico  Ghir- 
landaio,  a  good  picture  by  Simone  Can- 
tarini,  and  a  most  interesting  early 
Pietd  of  BelHni,  in  distemper,  painted 
about  1470.  The  Palace  of  the  Mar- 
eheee  Diottolevi  also  Contains  several 
good  pictures. 

In  the  market  place  is  a  pedestal 
with  the  following  inscription,  record- 
ing that  it  served  as  the  suggeetum  from 
which  Csesar  harangued  his  army  after 
the    passage  of  the   Rubicon;  — C. 


Caxsae  Dict.  Rubiconb  SUrKRAfO 
Civili'bxl.  Commiut  soos  hic  iv 
Foao  Ak.  aalocut.  This  is  probably 
as  apocryphal  as  the  Senatus  Coi^ 
sultum  on  the  column  at  Savignano. 
Near  this  is  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
St  Anthony  preached  to  the  people, 
and  near  the  canal  is  a  chapel  where 
the  saint  is  said  to  have  preached  to 
the  fishes  because  the  people  would 
not  listen  to  him.  In  the  square  of 
the  Palaxzo  Pubblico  may  be  noticed 
a  handsome  fountain  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Pope  Paul  V.  (Borghese.) 
The  ancient  port  of  Rimini,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mareochia,  has 
been  gradually  destroyed  by  the  sands 
brought  down  by  that  stream ;  and  the 
marbles  of  the  Roman  harbour  were 
appropriated  by  Sigismund  Malatesta 
to  the  construction  of  his  cathedraL 
Theodoric  is  said  to  have  embarked 
his  army  in  this  port  for  the  si^e  oi 
Ravenna.  It  is  now  the  resort  of  an 
immense  number  of  vessels  exclusively 
occupied  in  the  fisheries ;  half  the  po- 
pulation of  Rimini  are  said  to  be 
fishermen. 

The  Cattel  Malaieeta,  or  the  fiirtress, 
now  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  un* 
sightly  barracks,  bears  the  name  of  its 
founder :  the  rose  and  elephant  are 
still  traceable  upon  its  walls. 

The  Library  was  founded  in  1617, 
by  Gambalunga  the  jurist.  It  contains 
about  23,000  volumes.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  few  classical  MSS.,  and  a 
papyrus  known  by  Marrini*s  commen- 
tary, the  interest  of  its  manuscript  col- 
lection is  chiefly  local. 

The  house  of  Francesca  da  Rimini 
is  identified  with  that  occupied  by 
Count  Cisterni,  formerly  the  Palazzo 
Iluffi ;  or  rather,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  existing  build- 
ing. There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  so  full  of  touching 
pathos  and  tenderness  as  the  tale  of 
guilty  love  in  which  Francesca  reveals 
to  Dante  the  secret  of  her  soul,  and 
of  her  soul's  master.  Its  interest  is 
increased  by  the  recollection  that  Fran- 
cesca was  the  daughter  of  Guido  da 
Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna,  who  wgs 
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the  friend  and  generous  protector  of 
Dante  in  his  old  age.  The  delicacy 
with  which  she  conveys  in  a  single 
sentence  the  story  of  her  crime,  is ' 
surpassed  only  by  the  passage  where 
the  poet  represents  the  bitter  weeping 
of  the  condemned  shades  as  so  for 
overcoming  his  feelings  that  he  fkints 
with  compassion  for  their  misery  : — 


"  Noi  leggiavamo  un  goimo  per  diletto 
Di  Lancilotto,  come  amor  lo  strinse : 
'  Soli  eravamo,  e  sens'  alcun  sotpetto. 
Per  piCl  flate  U  occhi  ci  MMpinse 

guella  lettura,  e  icolorocci  '1  viso : 
'a  solo  un  punto  fti  quel,  che  ci  vinse. 

Quando  leggemmo  il  disiato  rise 
Esser  basiato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  diviso, 

Ja  bocca,  m\  basib  tutto  tremante : 
Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse : 
Quel  giomo  plQ  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. 

Mentre  che  lo  uno  spirto  questo  disse, 
Lo  altro  piangera  si,  cbe  di  pietade 
lo  venni  men  cosl  come  io  morisse, 

£  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade." 

The  ViBa  Zottio,  seven  miles  south-east 
of  the  town,  is  celebrated  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  fine  works  of  Guercino,  painted 
by  him  during  frequent  visits  to  the 
family  of  that  name. 

The  Castd  di  S.  LeOf  to  the  west- 
ward of  Rimini,  is  remarkable  as  the 
place  where  Cagliostro,  the  celebrated 
impostor,  died  in  exile  and  disgrace,  in 
1794. 

There  is  a  bridle  road  to  S.  Leo,  and 
from  thence  by  the  great  sanctuaries 
a£  Tuscany,  Camaldoli  and  Vallom- 
brosa,  to  Florence,  by  which  the  fish- 
ermen supply  the  Tuscan  capital  with 
the  produce  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
hills  over  which  it  passes  are  highly 
picturesque,  and  command  a  view  of 
both  seas. 

EXCURSION  TO  SAN  MARINO. 

About  thirteen  miles  from  Rimini, 
isolated  in  the  heart  of  the  Papal  States, 
like  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  is  San 
Marino,  the  last  surviving  represent- 
ative of  the  Italian  republics.  This 
miniature  State,  the  smallest  which  the 
world  has  seen  since  the  days  of  an- 
cient Grreece,  and  whose  unwritten  con- 
stitution has  lasted  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies, has  retained  its  independence 


while  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
from  the  spurs  of  the  Alps  to  the  gulf 
of  TarantOk  has  been  convulsed  by 
political  change.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
the  republic,  until  the  year  1847,  made 
but  little  progress,  rather  studying  to 
preserve  itself  unaltered  by  communi- 
cation with  its  neighbours,  than  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  improvements  of  the 
time.  The  printing  press  had  not  then 
found  its  way  into  its  territory,  men- 
dicity was  common,  and  a  gaming 
table  had  very  recently  contributed  its 
share  to  the  public  revenues.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  singular  republic  un- 
derwent an  Important  change  in  1847 
amidst  the  general  agitation  of  the 
Italian  States.  The  general  council, 
which  had  hitherto  been  composed 
promiscuously  of  sixty  nobles  and  pie* 
beians,  elected  by  the  people,  was  then 
transformed  into  a  chamt>er  of  repre- 
sentatives. Every  citizen  was  declared 
an  elector,  and  the  sittings  of  the 
chamber  were  ordered  to  be  public. 
This  chamber  constitutes  the  legisla^ 
lative  body.  The  voting  is  by  ballot, 
and  two-thirds  are  necessary  to  con- 
firm all  official  acts.  A  council  of 
twelve,  twO'thirds  of  whom  are  changed 
every  year,  communicate  between  the 
legislative  body  and  two  captains — one 
appointed  for  the  town,  the  other  for 
the  country— who  are  charged  with  the 
executive  power,  and  are  elected  every 
six  months.  The  judicial  ofiSce  is  not 
confided  to  any  citizen  of  the  republic, 
but  a  stranger,  possessing  a  diploma  of 
doctor  of  laws,  is  appointed  to  discharge 
its  functions,  and  is  elected  for  three 
years:  a  physician  and  surgeon  are 
also  chosen  from  persons  who  are  not 
citizens,  ^nd  are  elected  only  for  three 
years.  In  a  state  so  constituted,  it 
might  be  expected  that  great  simplicity 
of  manners  would  prevail ;  hence  the 
chief  magistrate  will  often  be  found 
filming  his  owft  land,  and  the  senators 
pruning  their  own  vines.  The  territory 
of  the  republic  is  seventeen  square 
miles,  its  population  is  under  7,000, 
and  its  miniature  army  does  not  num- 
ber more  than  forty  men.  It  has  three 
castles,  four  convents,  and  five  churchesi 
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one  very  recen|ly  built  of  hewn. stone, 
with  a  handsome  portico. 

The  city  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
rocky  mountain  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous an  object  from  the  high  road, 
and  contains  about  700  inhabitants. 
Only  one  road,  that  from  Rimini,  leads 
to  it ;  although  steep  and  rugged,  it  is 
broad  and  practicable  Ibr  carriages. 

The  hamlet  of  Borgo,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  is  the  place  where  the 
principal  inhabitants  reside;  it  con- 
tains about  500  souls.  The  soil  of  the 
lower  grounds  is  fertile,  and  the  little 
town  of  Serravalle  is  said  to  have  a 
thriving  trade  with  several  towns  in 
the  plain.  S.  Marino  itself,  from  its 
high  situation,  is  exposed  to  a  cold  and 
variable  climate,  and  snow  frequently 
lies  there  when  the  lowlands  enjoy  a 
comparatively  summer  temperature. 

The  origin  of  the  republic  is  as  ro- 
mantic as  its  position.  According  to  the 
legend,  a  mason  of  Dalmatia,  called  Ma- 
rino, who  had  embraced  Christianity, 
after  working  thirty  years  at  Rimini, 
withdrew  to  this  mountain  to  escape 
the  persecutions  of  Diocletian.  Lead- 
ing the  life  of  an  austere  anchorite,  his 
fiime  soon  spread,  and  he  obtained 
disciples,  as  well  as  a  reputation  for 
sanctity.  The  princess  to  whom  the 
mountain  belonged  presented  it  to  him, 
and  instead  of  founding  a  convent, 
after  the  example  of  the  time,  he  esta- 
blished a  republic.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  independence  of  the  state  was 
often  threatened  by  the  dangerous-vici- 
nity of  the  Malatesta.  In  the  last 
century  Cardinal  Alberoni,  then  legate 
of  Romagna,  intrigued  against  it,  and 
on  the  pretence  that  the  government 
had  become  an  oligarchy,  invaded  and 
took  possession  oi  its  territory  in  the 
name  of  the  church.  An  appeal  to  Pope 
Clement  XTI.  obtained  an  order  that 
the  citizens  should  determine  their 
own  fate ;  at  a  general  assembly  they 
unanimously  voted  against  submission 
to  the  church,  and  the  papal  troops 
we^e  wididrawn.  But  the  events  which 
subsequently  convulsed  £urppe  threat- 
ened the  republic  more  than  the  in- 
trigues of  the  church  ;  and  it  would 


doubtless   have  long  nnoe  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  history,  if  it  had  not 
been  saved  by  the  magnanimous  con- 
duct of  Antonio  Onofri,  who  deserved 
the  title  of  **  Father  of  his  country," 
inscribed  by  his  fellow-citisens  upon 
his  tomb.   This  remarkable  man  spent 
his  life  in  its  service,  and  by  his  bold 
and  decided  patriotism,  induced  Na« 
poleon  to  rescind  his  decree   for  the 
suppression  of  the  republic.     When 
summoned  before  the  emperor,  he  said, 
'*  Sire,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  for 
us,  is  to  leave  us  just  where  we  are.*' 
In  spite  of  all  subsequent  overtures, 
Onofri  maintained  so  perfect  a  neu- 
trality, that  he  was  enabled  to  vindicate 
his  country   before  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  obtain  the  recognition  of 
its  independence.      Unlike  other  re- 
publics, San  Marino  did  not  forget  its 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  preserver  of  its 
libertiefi^  for,  besides  Uie   inscription 
on  Onofri's  tomb,  a  marble  bust  in  the 
council  chamber  records  his  services, 
and  their  acknowledgment  by  the  state; 
There  are  few  objects   of  interest 
to  be  found  in  San  Marino,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  picture  of  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  council  chamber,  attributed  to 
Gitdio  Romano.     At  Borgo  there  is  a 
singular  cavern,  into  which  a  strong 
and  dangerous  current  of  cold   air 
perpetually  rushes  from  the  crevices 
of  the  mountain.     The  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  from 
various  points  of  its  declivities,  is  su& 
ficient  to  repay  a  visit ;   on  a  clear 
day,  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Adriatic  is 
traced  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
and  a  wide  prospect  of  the  chain  of 
Apennines  is  commanded,  singularly 
in  contrast  with  the  sea  view.     But 
the  great  interest  of  San  Marino  in 
our  own  time,  independently  of  its  his* 
torical  associations,  has  been  derived 
from  the  Cavaliere  Borghese,  one  of 
the  first   scholars  of   modern  Italy, 
whose  superb  cabinet  of  medals,  rich 
in  consular   and  imperial  examples, 
has  obtained  a  European  celebrity. 
This  learned  man  is  an  adopted  citizen, 
and   his   arehseological  acquirements 
have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  San  Ma- 
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rino  a  labour  of  love  to  the  most 
eminent  antiquarian  travellers.  His 
collection  amounts  to  upwards  of 
40,000,  and,  besides  the  interest  he 
finds  in  its  arrangement,  he  has  pro- 
fited by  his  retirement  to  compose  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  consular  annals. 
The  house  in  which  Melchiore  Delfico 
composed  his  historical  memoir  of 
San  Marino  is  nutrked  by  an  inscrip- 
tion expressive  of  the  author's  grati- 
tude for  the  hospitality  he  experienced 
there  during  his  exile. 


The  road  from  Rimini  to  La  Cat- 
tolica  follows  the  coast,  and  is  per- 
fectly flat.  Near  the  hamlet  of  S. 
I/orenzo  it  crosses  the  Morano,  and 
before  arriving  at  Cattolica,  the  Conca 
(the  Crustumius  rapax  of  Lucan),  one 
of  those  mountain  streams  which  so 
frequently  overflow  the  eastern  coast 
of  Italy  when  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows. 

1|  La  Cattolica,  a  small  village  of 
1300  inhabitants,  so  called  from  the 
shelter  it  afforded  to  the  orthodox  pre- 
lates who  separated  themselves  from 
the  Arian  .bishops  at  the  Council  of 
Rimini.  The  country  between  La 
Cattolica  and  Pesaro  is  rich  and  scat- 
tered with  numerous  villas.  The  road 
ascends  the  high  ground  of  Poggio 
before  it  enters 

1  PMaro (Pisaurum).  {Inns,  Posta, 
or  Villa  di  Parma,  civil,  but  dirty ;  La 
Pace,  clean.)  This  ancient  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Foglia,  the  ancient  Isaurus.  It 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  Pentapolis, 
and  was  celebrated  during  many  cen- 
turies for  its  intellectual  character, 
and  for  the  distingubhed  persons  it 
produced.  It  passed  to  the  church  in 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  and 
it  shares  with  Urbino  the  honour  of 
being  the  capital  of  a  legation  com- 
prising a  population  of  225,800  souls, 
and  a  superficies  of  1 80  square  leagues. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  legate.  The 
population  of  the  town  amounts  to 
17,500  souls.  It  is  an  episcopal 
town,  surrounded  by  walls  and  bas- 
tions, and  has  a  small  port*     In  the 


sixteenth  century,  Pesa(o»  as  the  court 
of  the  dukes  of  Rovere,  became  the 
rallying  point  of  the  literary  men, 
poets,  and  painters  of  the  time.  It  is 
described  in  the  Cortegiano  of  Casti- 
glione,  and  is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  as 
the  refuge  of  poets :  •— 

*'  Lr  feltreica  corte 
Ove  col  formator  del  Cortigiano 
Col  Bembo  e  gli  altri  Mcri  al  divo  Apollo 
Facea  1'  eiUlo  suo  men  duro  e  strano.** 

8ai.S, 

The  Princess  of  Urbino,  Lucrezia 
d*£ste,  induced  Bernardo  Tasso  and 
his  son  to  settle  at  Pesaro.  Behind 
'the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  the  Rimini 
gate,  is  the  casino  they  inhabited,  and 
in  which  Bernardo  composed  the 
Amadis.  Among  the  eminent  men 
whom  Pesaro  has  produced  in  modem 
times,  are  Perticari,  Rossini,  Count 
Paoli  the  chemist,  the  Marchese  Pe- 
trucci  the  naturalist,  and  Count  Cassi- 
the  translator  of  Lucan.  Pesaro  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  good  paint- 
ings; they  were  removed  to  Paris, 
and  nearly  all  which  were  restored 
were  carried  to  Rome,  whence  few 
have  found  their  way  back  to  their 
original  situation.  Among  the  his- 
torical recollections  of  Pesaro,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Pietro  da  Morrone 
was  elected  Pope  here  in  1294,  under 
the  title  of  Celestine  V. 

The  Cathedral  contains  little  to  in« 
terest  the  stranger.  The  church  of 
S,  Francesco  has  one  of  the  best  works 
of  Giovanni  Bellini,  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin ;  on  the  predella  and 
the  pilasters  are  some  beautiful  little 
pictures  by  the  same  artist.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Domenico,  the  first  altar 
on  the  left  has  a  Madonna  and  Saints, 
by  the  Presdutti  of  Fano ;  in  the  sa^ 
cristy  a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Delia 
Rdbbia,  In  the  sacristy  of  S.  Antonio, 
a  fine  Gothic  altarpiece  by  Antonio  da 
Murano,  1464 ;  and  in  that  of  the  An-* 
nunziata  a  capital  Annunciation,  by 
some  attributed  to  ViUorio  Carpacdon 
The  church  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  has 
a  Last  Supper  by  Niccold  da  Besaro, 
S.  Ccusiano  has  a  fine  picture  of  Sta. 
Barbara,  by   Simone    Cantarini^      S^ 
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Oiovanni  de*  Riformati  was  built  by 
Bartolommeo  Genga,  the  engineer  and 
architect  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino ;  the 
altarpiece,  by  Guercino,  has  suffered 
from  the  carelessness  of  restorers.  St. 
Fabian  was  the  first  bishop  of  Pesaro 
on  the  establishment  of  the  See,  a.d. 
247. 

The  BUdioteea  OUvieri,  founded  and 
bequeathed  to  his  native  town  by  the 
learned   antiquary  and  abb^  of  that 
name,'eontaius  about  13,000  volumes, 
besides   600   MSS.      The   latter  are 
exceedingly    rich    in    memorials    of 
Pesaro  and  of  the  duchy,  for  the  most 
part  inedited.    Among  other  interest- 
ing MSS.  may  be  mentioned  an  inedit- 
ed canzone  by  Pandolfo  Collenuccio, 
strangled  here  in  prison  by  Giovanni 
Sforza,  on  account  of  his  connection 
with   Cesar  Borgia;    an  eclogue  by 
Serafino  d*Aquila,  and  various  read- 
ings of  the  Stanze  of  Politian.     Of 
Tasso  some   letters  remain' inedited, 
and  also  a  valuable  commentary  on 
his  great  poem   by  Malatesta  della 
Porta.      His  annotations  on  Dante, 
originally  in  the   Giordani   Library, 
were  given  to  the  poet  Monti,  before 
it  was  added  to  the  OUvieri.     An- 
nexed to  the  library  is  a  small  mu- 
seum  of  antiquities  and  coins,  chiefly 
Roman,  collected  and  partially  illus- 
trated by  the  Abb^  Olivieri. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino  is  now  occupied  by  the  legate ; 
its  grand  saloon  is  on  a  scaJe  of  princely 
magnificence,  perfectly  in  character 
with  the  pomp  of  their  court.  The 
large  building  opposite  the  palace,  now 
converted  into  shops,  was  occupied  by 
the  pages. 

Close  to  Pesaro  is  Monte  S.  Bartolo, 
tUe  ancient  Accius,  so  called  from  the 
Latin  tri^edian  L.  Accius,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  was  buried  on 
the  mountain.  Near  its  summit,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles  firom 
the  town,-  is  the  Imperiale,  once  the 
favourite  villa  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
built  by  the  Duchess  LeonoraGonzaga, 
wife  of  Francesco  Maria  I.,  in  order 
to  surprise  him  on  his  return  from  his 
campaigns.     It  was  decorated  by  the 


pencil  of  Raffaele  del  Colle  with 
frescoes  now  nearly  ruined;  on  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  courts  are  verses 
in  honour  of  the  duke's  return  written 
by  Bembo,  whose  residence  here  is 
celebrated  by  Tasso^  Rime  iL  38. 
This  once  beautiful  villa  is  described 
by  Bernardo  Tasso,  who  represents  it 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Italy ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  in  the  last 
century,  when  it  became  the  refuge  for 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits  expelled  by  the 
Marquis  de  Pombal.  Its  rich  stair- 
cases and  galleries,  and  its  broad  ter- 
race from  which  the  valley  of  the 
Foglia  is  commanded  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  was  much  truth  in  the 
poet's  description. 

In  the  neighbouring  church  of  the 
Gerolamiti  is  a  fine  picture  of  St. 
Jerome  by  Giovanni  Santit  and  from 
the  point  behind  the  convent  may  he 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  road  to  Rimini  is  La  Fit- 
toriOf  another  villa,  which  has  acquired 
notoriety  as  the  residence  of  Queen 
Caroline  of  £ngland,  while  Princess 
of  Wales ;  in  the  garden  may  still  be 
seen  a  small  monument  she  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  another  to  her  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 
Waterloo. 

The  fortress  of  Pesaro  was  begun 
in  1474  by  Costanzo  Sforza,  from  the 
designs  of  Lauranna  Dalmatino,  and 
finished  by  Giovanni  Sforza. 

The  port  is  formed  by  the  embouchure 
of  the  Foglia:  it  was  enlarged  by 
Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Rovere, 
but  has  subsequently  become  shallow; 
Pius  VII.  contributed  to  its  safety  by 
the  addition  of  a  fort,  in  1 82 1 .  Pesaro 
was  one  of  the  first  places  in  Italy 
where  pottery  and  earthenware  were 
manufactured,  dating  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  manufacture  revived  in  1300 
under  Boniface  VIII.,  and  attained 
great  perfection  under  the  Sforzas  and 
the*^  Dukes  of  Urbino,  especially  Gui- 
dobaldo  II.,  about  1640. 
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Pesaro  is  famous  for  its  figs,  which 
are  celebrated  by  Tasso,  Bembo,  and 
Castiglione. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  at  Pesaro 
the  promenade  of  the  BeWedere  San 
Benedetto,  constructed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Count  Cassi,  when 
gonfalonier,  to  whom  the  town  is  in- 
debted for  nuiny  other  liberal  improve- 
ments. 

Those  who  have  leisure  to  explore 
the  neighbouring  villages  will  find, 
besides  many  grand  points  of  view,  the 
following  interesting  early  pictures. 
At  Gradara,  8  miles  north,  an  altar- 
piece  by  Giovanni  Santi  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia ;  and  at  Madonna  del 
Monte,  3  miles  west,  a  fine  Annunci- 
ation of  1510  by  an  unknown  painter. 

[There  is  a  direct  road  from  Pesaro 
to  Urbino,  ascending  the  course  of  the 
Foglia,  and  passing  imder  the  villages 
of  Colbordolo,  Coldazzo,  and  Riccei. 
A  diligence  runs  between  the  two 
towns  three  times  a  week.  For  Vrhino, 
see  Route  17.] 

Leaving  Pesaro,  a  beautiful  drive, 
partly  along  the  coast,  brings  us  to 

1  Fano,  the  ancient  Fanum  For- 
tunes, and  one  of  the  cities  of  Penta- 
polis.  {Inns,  II  Moro,  clean  and 
civil,  with  moderate  charges ;  Tre  Re. ) 
Fano  is  a  well  built  and  agreeable 
town,  surrounded  by  walls,  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  defence, 
but  still  recalling  the  remembrance  of 
its  once  celebrated  fortress.  Its  situ- 
ation in  a  fertile  plain  ensures  it  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  ;  the  cli- 
mate is  said  to  be  extremely  healthy, 
but  cold  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
During  the  summer  months  Fano 
would  afford  an  agreeable  residence. 
The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
beautiful,  and  numerous  excellent 
roads  ensure  facilities  of'  communica- 
tion with  all  the  great  towns.  The 
high  road  passes  round  the  walls  with- 
out entering  the  town,  so  that  unless 
the  traveller  be  aware  beforehand  how 
many  objects  of  interest  it  contains, 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  be 
driven  on  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  them  himself. 


The  ancient  name  of  the  town  is 
commemorated  by  a  modern  statue  of 
Fortune  in  the  middle  of  the  grac^l 
public  fountain,  which  is  probably  the 
representative  of  one  more  ancient. 
The  principal  object  of  classical  in- 
terest in  Fano  is  the  Triumphal  Arch 
of  white  marble,  erected  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  upon  which  Constantine 
built  an  attic  with  columns,  two  of 
which  remain.  On  the  adjoining 
chapel,  by  the  side  of  its  arabesque 
door-post,  is  carved  a  representation 
of  the  arch  as  it  originally  stood  with 
the  two  inscriptions  on  the  arch  and 
attic.  This  interesting  monument  is 
the  last  representative  of  the  riches 
and  magnificence  of  Fano  under  its 
Roman  rulers,  who  adorned  the  city 
with  sumptuous  baths  and  with  a  ba- 
silica designed  by  Vitruvius  on  the 
model  of  the  Palatine  at  Rome.  The 
town  walls  were  erected  by  Augustus, 
and  restored  by  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tine. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  For- 
tunato,  is  still  an  interesting  building, 
though  it  has  suffered  from  modern 
innovations.  The  first  object  which 
attracts  attention  on  its  exterior  are 
four  recumbent  lions,  on  which  the 
columns  of  the  Gothic  portico  evidently 
rested.  On  entering  the  church,  on 
the  left  hand  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Giro- 
lamo,  containing  the  monument  of  a 
member  of  the  Raynalducci  family, 
with  his  portrait  painted  on  stone, 
said  to  be  by  Vandyke  (?).  The  altar- 
piece  of  this  chapel  b  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  an  unknown  artist. 
Nearly  opposite  to  this  is  a  chapel  con- 
taining sixteen  frescoes  hy  Domeniehino  .* 
they  were  once  among  his  most  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  works ;  but  they 
have  been  almost  wholly  ruined  by  in- 
judicious attempts  at  restoration.  The 
Annunciation,  the  Salutation,  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Nativity, 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
are  among  the  finest  conceptions  of 
this  master.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sa- 
cristy, on  the  same  side,  is  a  Madonna 
with  two  saints  in  adoration  by  Lo- 
doineo   Caracci,      The   corresponding 
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chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle  has  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Fall  of  the  Manna  by  ad 
unknown  artist. 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova 
contains  two  excellent  works  by  Pe- 
rugino  ;  one  a  very  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Annunciation,  the  other  in  a 
chapel  opposite  to  it  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child—- a  still  finer  work. 
Above  and  below  this  painting  are 
small  pictures  once  ascribed  to  Mor- 
phad;  the  lunette  above  represents  a 
Pieti,  with  the  Madonna,  St.  John, 
Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea; 
the  gradino  underneath  has  five  com* 
partments  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
Virgin ;  both  of  these  paintings  have 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael ;  many  consider  the  latter  to  be 
the  worV  of  Genga.  Behind  the  altar 
is  a  small  Madonna  by  ScutsoferratOt 
and  in  the  first  chapel  on  the  \e(t  on 
entering  the  church,  is  the  visitation 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  by  the  father  of  Ra- 
phael,  Giovanni  Santi. 

The  Church  of  S.  Pafemiano,  de- 
dicated to  the  first  bishop  of  Fano 
(elected  a.d.  300)  is  a  noble  edifice ; 
it  contains  the  Sposalizio  of  Guercinoy 
well  known  by  the  engraving  of  Vol- 
pato.  In  a  chapel  opposite  to  this  is 
the  Death  of  S.  Joseph  by  the  Cav. 
tTArpino,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  S.  Se- 
bastian, by  Claudio  Ridolfi,  the  pupil 
of  Baroccio.  The  altarpiece  is  by 
AUtsandro  Tiarini,  the  friend  of 
Guido ;  the  chapel  of  the  saint  has 
some  frescoes  by  Vivianiy  and  three 
others  representing  events  in  the  life 
of  S.  Paterniano  by  Carlo  Bonone, 

The  small  church  of  S.  Tommaso  has 
an  altarpiece  of  the  saint  by  Pompeo 
and  Bartoiommeo  Presciutti,  two  native 
artist^  who  are  noticed  by  Lanzi  as 
following  the  dry  style  of  the  artists 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  adoption  of  those  reforms 
which  painting  had  undergone  in  their 
own  time.  "  Fa  maraviglia  11  vedere 
quanto  poco  curino  la  riforma  che  la 
pittura  avea  fatta  per  tutto  il  mondo. 
Essi  sieguono  il  secco  disegno  dei 
quattrocentisti ;  e  lascian  dbe  i  mo- 


demi.  N^  il  figlio  par  che  si  rimo* 
dernasse,  uscito  dello  studio  patemo.** 
The  Church  of  S.  Pietro,  another 
splendid  building,  rich  in  marbles, 
frescoes,  and  paintings,  contains  a 
good  picture  by  Guido.  It  is  in  thj 
Gabrielle  chapel,  and  represents  the 
Annunciation :  it  was  described  by 
Simone  Cantarini,  the  pupil  of  Guido^ 
as  the  finest  picture  in  the  world.  On 
one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  picture  con- 
sidered fine,  representing  a  miracle  of 
St.  Peter  by  Cantarini.  The  frescoes 
of  Viviani  are  also  regarded  as  master- 
pieces of  that  artist. 

The  Church  of  S.  AgwHno  contains 
an  exquisite  Guardian  Angel  by  Guer- 
cino.     The  Church  of  S.  Filippo  has  a 
Magdalen  by  the  same  master.   In  the 
Church  of  S,  Domenico  is  a  picture  of 
St.  Thomas  by  Palma  VeaJtio.     Sta, 
Croce,  now  the  hospital,  has  an  inter- 
esting altarpiece,  representing  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  with  several  saints,  by 
Giovanni  Santi.      In    the    Chiesa  del 
Sttffragio  is  a  St.  Francis  by  Muziani, 
In  Sta,  Teresa  there  is  a  fine  altarpiece 
by  Albani.      In  S,  Michele,  adjoining 
the   Arch   of  Augustus,   is    another 
characteristic  work  of  the  Presciutti, 
The  Capuccini  contains  two  works  re- 
garded as  the  masterpieces  of  Mancini 
and  Ceccarini, 

In  the  Folfi  College  is  preserved  the 
celebrated  painting  of  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath,  by  Domenichino,  with 
copies  of  his  frescoes  in  the  cathe- 
dral. "  His  David,"  says  Lanzi,  *<  is 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  all  foreigners 
of  any  pretensions  to  taste :  it  is  a 
figure  as  large  as  life,  and  would  alone 
suffice  to  render  an  artist's  name  im- 
mortal." 

The  Church  of  S.  Francesco  pre- 
sents us  with  an  interesting  example 
of  sculpture,  as  an  addition  to  the  ca- 
talogue of  works  of  art  already  de- 
scribed, in  the  tombs  of  Pandolfo 
Malatesta  and  his  wife.  These  re- 
markable monuments  are  placed  under 
the  portico  of  the  church.  The  door 
in  the  centre  is  extremely  rich,  and 
has  a  round-headed  arch  and  pilasters, 
covered  with  arabesques  and  foliage. 
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On  the  right  of  this  is  the  tomb  erected 
by  Sigismund  Pandolfo  to  his  father 
Fleuidolfo  Malatesta,  in  1460.  On  the 
left  is  the  superb  sarcophagus  of  the 
wife,  erected  in  1398  :  it  is  ornamented 
with  busts  of  saints  on  the  front,  and 
IS  placed  under  a  rich  Gothic  canopy 
divided  into  three  compartments,  and 
elaborately  carved.  It  is  interesting 
no  less  as  an  example  of  art,  than  as  a 
memorial  of  the  illustrious  family 
whose  name  and  works  are  so  much 
associated  with  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy. 

The  Theatre  of  Fano,  now  rebuild* 
ing,  was  one  of  the  most  famous,  if  not 
the  oldest,  in  Italy ;  it  was  built  by  a 
native  artist,  ToreBi,  and  ornamented 
with  curious  paintings.  The  scenes 
were  so  arranged  as  to  be  really  what 
they  appeared,  and  not  mere  painted 
representations.  They  were  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Bibiena. 

The  Port  was  once  a  well-known 
resort  of  the  traders  of  the  Adriatic : 
it  was  repaired  by  Paul  V.,  in  1616, 
under  the  direction  of  Rinaldi,  and 
derived  fVom  that  pope  the  name  of 
Porto  Borghese.  The  commerce  of 
the  town  however  has  declined,  and 
the  harbour  is  now  choked  with  sand. 

Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  a  native 
of  this  town.  It  will  ever  remain  an 
honour  to  Fano  that  the  first  printing- 
press  known  in  Europe  with  Arabic 
types  was  established  here,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pope  Julius  II.,  in  1514. 

[An  excellent  road  leads  from  Fano 
to  Urbino  (  Route  17),  and  from  thence 
to  Florence  by  Arezzo,  or  to  Rome 
by  Perugia  (Routes  18,  21).  There  is 
also  a  post  road  from  Fano  to  Foligno, 
by  the  Strada  del  Furlo  (Route  16)  ]. 

The  road  from  Fano  to  Sinigallia 
follows  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
forms  an  agreeable  drive. 

On  leaving  Fano,  the  road  crosses 
the  celebrated  Metaurus,  now  the  Me- 
tauro  or  Metro,  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream,  recalling  the  fkte  of  Asdrubal : 

'*  Quid  debeas  o!  Roma  Neronlbut 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Asdrubal 
Devictus."  Hot.  iv.  4. 

1  La  Marotta,  a  post  station.     Be* 


yond  it  the  Cesano^  the  Sena  of  Lucan, 
is  crossed,  near  which  is  a  road  west- 
ward ascending  the  stream  to  Pergola, 
a  small  town  of  SOOO  inhabitants. 

1  Sinigallia  {Inn,  Locanda  della 
Formica),  the  ancient  Sena,  known  by 
the  appellative  of  Gallica  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena.  It 
is  an  important  episcopal  town  con- 
taining  a  population  of  about  8000 
inhabitants,  placed  in  a  situation  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  commerce,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Misa,  which  nearly  re- 
tains its  classic  name  of  Misus.  The 
port,  enlarged  and  improved  by  Sigis- 
mund  Malatesta,  affords  convenient 
accommodation  to  numerous  fishing 
and  trading  vessels.  This  ancient  town 
of  the  Galli  Senones  was  sacked  by 
Pompey  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla :  it  became  in  later  ages  one  of 
the  cities  of  Pentapolis;  but  it  suf- 
fered BO  much  from  fire  and  sword 
during  the  troubles  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  present  town  is  almost  entirely 
modem. 

Sinigallia  has  acquired  an  infiimous 
celebrity  in  history  from  the  massacre 
of  the  confederate  chiefe,  or  condot-« 
tieri,  by  their  ally  Cesar  Borgia,  De- 
cember 31st,  1502.  Borgia,  through 
whose  services  his  fiither  Alexander  VI. 
had  reduced  nearly  all  his  rebellious 
vassals  of  Romagna,  found  himself  un- 
expectedly deserted  by  a  large  body 
of  his  French  t^ops,  and  determined, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this  defection,  to  attack  Sinigallia. 
This  little  principality  was  then  go^ 
vemed  by  a  daughter  of  Federigo 
duke  of  Urbino,  brother  of  Guid' 
Ubaldo,  the  reigning  duke.  On  the 
approach  of  the  hostile  force  the  prin- 
cess retired  to  Venice,  leaving  the  town 
in  the  command  of  the  confederate 
captains,  who  refused  to  surrender  un- 
less Borgia  invested  it  in  person.  In 
order  to  allay  suspicions,  Borgia  dis- 
missed a  large  portion  of  his  forces, 
and  requested  the  confederates  to  dis- 
perse their  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  in  order  that  his  own  might 
find  quarters  in  the  city.  On  the  21st 
December  he  left  Fano,  and  arrived  at 
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Sinigallia  the  same  nigbt,  with  2000 
horse  and  10,000  foot.  Three  of  the 
captains,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Paolo  and 
Francesco  Orsini,  went  out  unarmed 
to  meet  him  as  an  ally ;  they  were  re^ 
ceived  by  Borgia  with  courtesy,  but 
were  placed  under  the  tttrveiUance  of 
two  gentlemen  of  his  suite.  The  fourth 
captain,  Oliverotto,  the  only  one  who 
bad  not  dispersed  his  troops,  met  Bor- 
gia near  the  town,  and,  like  his  com- 
panions, was  placed  under  surveillance, 
under  a  similar  pretext  of  honour. 
They  all  alighted  together  at  the  pa- 
lace, and  the  four  captains  had  no 
sooner  entered  than  they  were  arrested. 
Borgia  immediately  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack the  barracks  in  which  the  com- 
pany of  Oliverotto  was  quartered,  and 
every  man  was  destroyed.  The  same 
evening  he  had  Vitellozzo  and  Olive- 
rotto strangled ;  and  on  the  1 8th  Ja- 
nuary following  Paolo  Orsini  and  his 
brother  underwent  the  same  fate.  This 
terrible  perfidy,  although  it  did  not 
excite  the  wrath  of  a  people  already 
weary  of  the  military  tyranny  of  their 
late  masters,  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
even  in  that  depraved  chapter  of  Ita- 
lian  history  in  which  Alexander  VI. 
and  his  family  were  the  chief  actors. 
It  has  been  attributed,  by  Roscoe  and 
others,  to  the  instigation  or  conni- 
vance of  Machiavelli;  but  the  great 
Florentine  has  been  defended  by  Sis- 
mondi,  on  the  evidence  which  his  own 
letters  aflfbrd  against  such  a  suspicion. 
He  considers  that  Roscoe*s  strongest 
argument,  that  Machiavelli  does  not 
indulge  in  any  reflections  on  the 
crime,  is  not  admissible,  since  he  was 
only  bound  to  state  facts,  and  a  diplo- 
matic dispatch  is  not  expected  to  con- 
vey the  expression  of  private  feelings. 

Sinigallia  contains  few  objects  of 
interest,  and  most  of  its  pictures  have 
disappeared.  The  convent  appro- 
priated to  the  P.  P.  Rifi>rmati,  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  town,  was 
built  by  Giovanni  della  Rovere  and 
Giovanna  di  Montefeltro  his  wife, 
who  are  both  buried  within  its  church, 
with  only  a  plain  lapidary  inscription. 
A  small  picture  preserves  their  por- 
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traits  on  either  side  of  the  Madonna. 
A  fine  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
six  Saints  by  Pervgino,  in  the  choir, 
has  been  lately  sadly  injured  by  clean- 
ing. iKnigallia  became  a  bishopric 
in  the  fourth  century ;  its  cathedral 
is  dedicated  to  St  Peter.  It  may  be 
considered  a  proof  of  the  commercial 
character  of  the  town  that  it  contains 
a  Jewish  synagogue.  Many  of  the 
houses  and  public  edifices  are  weH 
buiH,  and  the  town  wears  an  ahr  of 
general  neatness,  expressive  of  Hfe  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  recent  times  it  has  become  remark- 
able as  the  birthplace  of  Madame 
Catalan!,  and  of  the  present  Pope, 
Pius  IX. 

But  the  great  interest  of  Sinigallia 
is  the  celebrated  Fair  of  St  Mary  Mag^ 
daUfiy  tracing  its  remote  antiquity  for 
more  than  600  years,  and  still  preserv. 
ing  its  freedom  from  customs  and  tri- 
bute. It  was  establbhed  by  Sergius, 
Count  of  Sinigallia  in  1200,  and  was 
made  free  by  Paul  II.  in  1464,  a  pri- 
vilege which  the  political  and  domestic 
changes  of  successive  ages  have  not 
affected.  It  commences  en  the  20th 
July,  and  lasts  to  the  8th  August; 
during  these  twenty  days  the  town  is 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  with  merchants  from  countries 
beyond  the  Alps  and  even  from  the 
Levant,  mingling  the  manufactures  of 
the  North  with  the  rich  produce  of 
the  East  There  is  scarcely  a  language 
of  £urope  which  is  not  heard  on  this 
occasion,  and  there  is  no  place  where 
the  different  Italian  dialects  may  be 
studied*  in  so  great  perfection.  The 
city  wears  the  aspect  of  a  bazaar,  and 
as  every  house  is  converted  into  a  shop, 
and  every  street  is  covered  with  awn- 
ings, the  eastern  traveller  may  almost 
imag^ne^himself  in  Constantinople.  It 
is  beyond  all  comparison  the  richest 
and  best  attended  &ir  in  the 'States. 
As  the  merchandize  pays  duty  on  pass- 
ing out  of  the  town,  every  art  and  de- 
vice are  practised  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officers  of  customs ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  much  smuggling,  the 
revenue  it  affords  to  the  State  is  of 
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immenae  amount  '*  Every  article, 
from  costly  jewellery  for  the  noble  to 
the  coarsest  wares  for  the  peasantry, 
may  be  met  in  this  universal  empo- 
rium. Tradesmen  from  Venice,  Ge- 
neva, Trieste,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Levant  display  their  various  mer- 
chandize, not  in  small  parcels  to  tempt 
the  casual  strolUr,  but  in  bales  and 
cases,  for  the  supply  of  the  inland 
dealers.  Every  dialect  of  the  Italian 
language,  cut  into  by  the  rougher 
tones  of  the  transalpine  or  the  guttural 
jargon  of  transmarine  languages,  is 
heard,  generating  a  Babel  of  sounds. 
On  all  sides  are  greeting  of  dear 
friends,  who  only  meet  once  a  year  at 
the  fair,  yet  are  as  loud  and  hearty  in 
their  salutations  as  though  they  were 
sworn  brothers.  From  a  semicircle 
of  fifty  miles  radius  (the  city  being 
upon  the  sea)  the  population  pours 
in,  with  serious  intentions  of  laying 
out  their  money  to  .some  purpose ; 
while  crowds  of  Roman,  Tuscan,  and 
other  idlers,  come  to  enjoy  a  lounge 
through  this  bazaar-city,  or  partake 
of  its  amusements.  In  the  thoughts 
of  the  former  the  custom-house  officers 
.have  a  considerable  place;  for  as  all 
the  merchandize  comes  in  free  and 
pays  its  duty  upon  passing  the  gates 
to  enter  into  the  country,  many  are  the 
schemes  and  devices  for  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  these  most  inconvenient 
and  inconsiderate  officials.  Much  that 
is  bought  is  concealed  in  the  town,  so 
as  to  evade  the  minute  domiciliary 
visit  which  closes  the  fair,  and  then  is 
gradually  conveyed  home.  What  is 
in  Use  passes  of  course  free  4  hence 
troops  of  countrymen,  tanned  to  colour 
of  bronze,  as  they  go  out  of  the  gates 
sbide  their  delicate  complexions  from 
the  sun  with  their  new  umbrellas ;  and 
young  men  protect  themselves  against 
the  chill  of  Italian  dog-days  with 
well-liped  and  fur-collared  cloaks 
wrapped  close  around  them.  Drop- 
sies too  look  very  common,  and  pocket 
handkerchiefs  seem  vastly  like  shawls. 
A  sudden  fashion  seems  to  have  come 
in  of  wearing  double  apparel,  and 
many   can    no  longer   tell  the  time 


without  at  least  three  watches  in  their 
pockets.  Yet  great  is  the  squabbling, 
the  entreating,  the  bullying  at  the 
gates;  and  many  faint  just  at  that, 
particular  moment,  and  cannot  re- 
cover unless  they  drive  outside  and 
feel  the  country  air.  In  fact,  it  is 
an  epoch  in  the  year  to  which  every«> 
thing  is  referred :  a  person  is  said  tp 
have  died  or  to  have  gone  abroad, 
before  or  after  the  last  fair  of  Sini- 
gallia  ;  many  know  only  those  two 
periods  in  the  year." — Dr.  Wiseman. 
The  English  traveller,  who  so  often 
seeks  in  vain  for  fresh  objects  of  ex- 
citement, will  do  well  to  visit  the 
town  at  this  period  of  general  enjoy- 
ment: it  is  a  scene  where  national 
character  and  costume  may  be  studied 
more  effectually  than  in  any  other 
place  perhaps  in  Italy. 

Leaving  Sinigallia,  the  line  of  road, 
follows  the  sea-shore  as  far  as 

1  Case  Bruciate,  a  post  station, 
close  to  the  river  Esino,  where  it  be^ 
gins  to  turn  inland,  llie  road  U 
generally  level,  but  very  monotonous, 
and  the  coast  scene  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

[Before  crossing  the  Esino,  a  road 
leading  westward  ascends  the  left  bank 
of  the. river  to  Jesi,  21  miles  fiom 
Ancona,  SI  from  Sassoferrato,  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  of  the  de- 
legation of  Ancona.  It  is  the  ancient 
CEsium,  the  (Esis  of  Ptolemy,  a  Pe- 
lasgi'c  city,  dating  fifteen  centuries 
before  Rome.  It  is  remarkable  also 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  great  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  on  which  account  it 
was  designated  by  the  title  of  a  *<  royal 
city."  Its  cathedral  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Septimius  Martyr,  its  first  bishop 
on  the  creation  of  the  see,  a.  d.  308. 
A  road  leading  due  south  through 
Filotrano,  and  crossing  the  Esino  and 
Musone,  falls  into  the  high  post  road 
from  Ancona  to  Foligno,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potenza,  below  Macerata.] 

A  custom-house  is  encountered  on 
entering  the  gate  of  Ancona  (the  Porta 
Pia),  where  passports  are  visaed  both 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  town. 
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l^  Akcoka  (luns,  Albergo  Reale; 
La  Pace  or  the  Posta,  said  to  be  the 
best,  but  vexy  dirty ;  Gran  Bretagna, 
badly  situated,  witb  dirty  entrance, 
but  clean  rooms.)  This  ancient  city 
still  retuns  ita  Greek  name,  descrip- 
tive of  the  angular  form  of  the 
Monte  Comero,  the  Cumerium  pro- 
montorium,  on  which  the  town  is 
placed.  It  has  the  best  harbour  on  the 
Italian  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is 
the  most  important  naval  station  in 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  city  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a 
natural  amphitheatre,  spreading  be- 
tween the  two  promontories  of  Monte 
Ciriaco  and  Monte  Comero,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  also  known  as  Monte 
Guasco. 

Ancona  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Doric  colony,  or  by  the 
Syracusans  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius.  It  was  a  femous  port 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  occupied  by 
Cassar  after  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 
Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
is  proved  by  the  magnificent  works 
undertaken  by  that  emperor,  and  still 
remaining  with  scarcely  any  change. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Penta- 
polls,  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  sus- 
tained more  vicissitudes  than  almost 
any  other  town  on  the  coast.  In  550 
it  was  besieged  by  Totila,  king  of  the 
Goths,  and  was  plundered  in  the  same 
century  by  the  Lombards,  who  placed 
over  it  an  officer  whose  title  (mar- 
chese)  gave  rise  to  the  general  name 
of  the  Marehy  which  the  territory  of 
Ancona  still  retains.  Aflker  having  re- 
covered from  the  sack  of  the  Saracens, 
it  became  a  free  city,  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  league  of  Lombardy. 
When  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1173, 
sent  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
into  Italy  as  his  representative,  the 
warlike  prelate  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Ghibeline  cities  of  Tuscany  and 
Romagna  to  second  the  attack  upon 
Ancona,  which  he  commenced  during 
the  following  spring.  It  was  during 
the  famine  occasioned  by  this  siege 
that  the  young  mother,  called  the  "  he- 


roine  of  Ancona,**  guned  immortality. 
The  detailed  account  of  the  transac- 
tion will  be  found  at  length  in  Sis- 
mondi,  who  says  that,  observing  one 
day  a  soldier  summoned  to  battle,  but 
too  much  exhausted  to  proceed,  this 
young  and  beautiiiil  woman  refused 
her  breast  to  the  child  she  suckled, 
offered  it  to  the  warrior,  and  sent  him 
forth  thus  refreshed  to  shed  his  bloud 
for  his  country.  Ancona  enjoyed  its 
privileges  until  1532,  when  it  was  sur- 
prised by  Gonzaga,  general  of  Clement 
VII.,  who  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending it  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  erected  a  fort  and  filled  the  city 
with  papal  troops.  The  first  result  of 
this  measure  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  aristocratic  constitution  which  had 
prevailed  for  about  two  centuries;  the 
senators  or  Anziani  were  expelled,  the 
principal  nobles  were  banished,  and  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  Holy  See  was 
established  beyond  the  power  of  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  the  encroadi- 
ment.  From  that  time  it  has  remained 
attached  to  the  Church,  excepting 
during  those  periods  when  political 
convulsions  filled  Italy  with  the  armies 
of  the  north.  In  1 798  it  was  seized  by 
the  French,  and  in  the  following  year 
it  sustained  under  General  Meunier 
the  memorable  siege  which  terminated 
in  its  surrender  to  the  allies,  after  a 
long  and  gallant  resistance.  Under  the 
kingdom  of  Napoleon  it  was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  the  Metau- 
rus;  but  in  1 814  it  was  finally  settled 
on  the  Church  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  In  1832  it  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  French  to  balance  the 
Austrians  in  the  north,  and  was  not 
evacuated  by  them  until  1 838.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  outbreak  of 
1849,  it  was  besieged  and  bombarded 
for  nine  or  ten  days  by  the  Austrians 
under  Marshal  Wimpffen,  to  whom 
it  capitulated  on  the  18th  June,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  forts  and  the 
port  were  occupied  by  the  imperial 
troops,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 

Ancona  is  now  the  capital  of  the 

March,  and  the  chief  city  of  a  Delega- 

I  tion  comprehending  in  extent  seventy- 
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fire  square  leagues  and  a  population  of 
160,000  souls.  The  population  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  amounts  to  35,000. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
Citta  Vecchia  and  the  Cittii  Nuova ;  the 
former  occupies  the  highest  ground 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes; 
the  latter  is  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  andalong  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
The  city  contains  some  fine  buildings, 
but  it  is  badly  arranged,  and  the  nar- 
row and  irregular  streets  have  a 
dreary  aspect ;  almost  the  only  excep- 
tion being  the  new  line  oF  houses  on 
the  Marina,  begun  by  Pius  VI.  In 
spite  of  these  disadvantages  Ancona 
is  an  interesting  place,  and  is  full  of 
curious  objects  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  traveller. 

The  famous  Twt^  begun  by  Trajan 
after  that  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Italy :  it  was  enlarged  by 
Clement  XII.,  who  made  it  a  free 
harbour  as  an  encouragement  \a  its 
commerce,  which  had  declined  con- 
siderably after  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape.  It  has 
two  moles,  one  erected  by  Trajan,  the 
other  by  Clement  XII.  The  TWum- 
phal  Arch  of  Trajan,  which  has  been 
pronounced  the  iinest  marble  arch  in 
the  world,  stands  on  the  old  mole,  in 
singular  and  striking  contrast  to  every- 
thing around  it.  It  was  formerly  the 
entrance  to  the  old  harbour,  but  subse- 
quent alterations  have  left  it  elevated 
above  the  quay,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  now  used  for  its  original  purpose. 
This  superb  monument  is  constructed 
entirely  of  white  Grecian  marble  with- 
out cement,  and  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Triyan,  a.d.  112,  by  Plo- 
tina  his  wife  and  Marciana  his  sister ; 
it  was  ornamented  by  bronze  statues, 
trophies,  and  bas-reliefs,  but  all  these 
have  disappeared,  and  its  marble  bas- 
reliefs  alone  remain  to  attest  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  decorations.  The  sides 
have  two  Corinthian  columns  elevated 
on  their  pedestals,  and  the  attic  bears 
an  inscription  recording  the  motives  of 
its  erection.  The  remarkable  white- 
ness of  the  marble,  the  elegant  pro- 


portions of  the  arch,  and  its  elevated 
position,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  imposing  monuments  of  Ronuin 
grandeur  which  Italy  now  retains. 

The  new  Mole  is  also  decorated  with 
a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Clement 
XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Vanvitelli, 
the  well-known  architect  of  the  palace 
of  Caserta,  It  is  a  fine  ^cample  of  the 
great  Roman  architect,  but  its  effect, 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  arch  of 
Trajan,  is  somewhat  heavy.  Forsyth 
criticises  these  arches  in  the  following 
passage  :  —  **  The  ancient  part  of  the 
mole  is  crowned  by  Tn^an's  arch,  and 
the  modem  by  a  pope's.  But  what 
business  has  a  priest  with  triumphal 
arches?  And  what  business  has  any 
arch  on  a  mole?  Arches  like  these 
suppose  a  triumph,  a  procession,  a 
road,  the  entry  into  a  city.  The  mole 
of  Trajan  called  for  a  different  monu- 
ment. Here  an  historical  column 
like  hb  own  might  have  risen  into  a 
Pharos,  at  once  to  record  [his  naval 
merits,  to  illuminate  his  harbour, 
and  realise  the  compliment  which 
the  senate  inscribed  on  this  arch,  by 
making  the  access  to  Italy  safer  for 
sailors.*' 

The  harbour  is  defended  by  several 
forUs  one  was  built  by  Clement  VII. 
in  1532,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio 
Sangallo,  enlarged  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  improved  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  French  in  recent  years. 
Near  the  Capuccini  is  another  fort, 
restored  by  the  French  in  1 832 ;  and 
other  strong  fortifications  occupy  the 
heights  of  Monte  Pelago  and  Monte 
Cardeto.  Within  the  harbour,  in  a  con- 
venient position  on  its  shores,  is  the 
LazzarettOt  built  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
tagon by  Clement  XII,  in  1732,  and 
completed  by  Vanvitelli.  Its  domestic 
and  sanatory  arrangements  are  still  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Malta,  but  great 
improvements  have  taken  place  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Austrian 
steamers  between  Trieste  and  the 
Levant.  Travellers  who  may  have 
occasion  to  land  at  this  Lazzaretto  irom 
the  Levant  or  Greece,  should  recol- 
lect   that    the    quarantine    may    b^ 
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much  shortened  by  going  through  the 
Spoglio,  as  it  is  called,  which,  instead 
of  being  disagreeable,  is  rather  plea- 
sant, as  the  person  is  merely  com- 
pelled to  take  a  bath,  and  have  each 
article  of  his  luggage  fiimigated, 
which  is  kept  in  a  separate  room  for 
a  Ume,  but  is  perfectly  safe.  In  a 
quarantine  of  17  days,  travellers  would 
riiorten  their  confinement  5  days  by 
this  arrangement. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Ciri- 
aco,  the  first  bish<^  of  Ancona  when 
it  was  made  a  see  in  S62,  stands  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  town 
and  harbour,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  round 
which  the  original  town  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built.  This  temple  is 
mentioned  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  iv.,  in  a 
passage  expressive  of  the  Greek  origin 
of  the  city,  which  will  be  found  quoted 
in  the  next  page.  The  present  Ca- 
thedral is  an  edifice  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury,  with  the  exception  of  the  fii9ade, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Mar- 
garitone  of  Arezzo  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  columns  of  the  ancient 
temple  have  contributed  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  Christian  church ;  and 
independently  of  the  fine  prospect 
which  its  elevated  position  commands, 
its  architectural  and  other  relics  will 
repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent.  The 
exterior  of  the  edifice  was  once  orna- 
mented with  a  wheel  window,  which  is 
now  closed  up,  but  the  Gothic  door- 
way still  remains,  and  is  a  superb 
example  of  its  kind.  It  has  nine  co- 
lumns and  a  pointed  arch,  the  first 
liieze  of  which  has  thirty-one  busts  of 
saints ;  the  second  has  grotesque  ani- 
mals and  other  similar  devices.  The 
projecting  porch  is  supported  by  four 
columns,  the  two  outer  resting  on  co- 
lossal lions  of  red  marble;  on  one  side 
of  the  inner  vault  of  the  porch  are  an 
angel  and  a  winged  lion,  and  on  the 
other  an  eagle  with  a  book  and  a 
winged  bull ;  on  the  left  of  the  porch 
are  several  bas-reliefs  of  saints.  The 
interior  exhibits  the  fine  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Venus ;  the  two  naves  or 
side  aisles  are  ascended  by  steps.  The 


cupola  is  octangular,  and  is  considered 
by  D'Agincourt  as  the  oldest  in  Italy. 
In  one  of  the  subterranean  churches 
is  a  splendid  sarcophagus  of  Titus 
Gorgonius,  praetor  of  Ancona.  In  the 
other  are  the  tombs  of  St.  Ciriaeo  and 
two  other  saints,  a  copy  of  the  Pietit 
of  Genoa,  and  portraits  of  Pius  VI. 
and  VII.  In  a  chapel  above  is  a 
painting  by  Podegti,  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo;  and  in  an- 
other, over  the  monument  of  the  VUla 
fiimily,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  child  by 
Tihaldi.  The  Giannelli  monument  is 
an  interesting  specimen  of  the  cinque 
cento  style:  that  of  Lucio  Basso  is 
also  worthy  of  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  objects,  the  church 
contains  a  fine  repetition  of  the  Ma- 
donna of  Sasioferrato. 

The  Church  of  S,  Francetcone,  now 
a  hospital,  has  a  very  rich  Gothic 
doorway,  with  a  pointed  arch  and  a 
projecting  transom  covered  with  heads 
of  saints.  The  canopy  is  of  great  rich- 
ness, containing  statues  of  saints  in 
niches,  surmounted  by  fretwork  pin- 
nacles ;  the  arch  is  an  imitation  of  the 
escalop  shell. 

S,  Agogtino  has  another  rich  door* 
way,  in  which  Corinthian  columns  are 
introduced,  exhibiting  an  interesting 
example  of  the  transition  from  the 
Gothic  to  the  classic  style.  It  is  the 
only  vestige  of  its  Gothic  architecture, 
for  the  interior  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Vanvitelli.  The  fine  picture  of  St.  John 
baptizing,  by  THbaldi,  was  painted  for 
Giorgio  Morato,  the  Armenian  mer- 
chant, who  first  brought  the  artist  to 
the  city.  .  But  the  principal  works  in 
the  church  are  by  Lilio,  known  as 
Andrea  di  Ancona,  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school  in  the  last  century,  a 
pupil  and  imitator  of  Baroccio;  his 
best  production  is  the  Madonna  crown- 
ing St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino.  The 
sacristy  contains  fourteen  small  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  history  of  the 
saint  by  the  same  band.  The  St. 
Francis  praying  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi 
as  one  of  the  best  works  of  RoncaJH, 

Sta.    Maria   della    Piazza   exhibits 
the  most  curious  prodigality  of  Gothic 
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ornament..  Its  tmall  facade  has  three 
parallel  roirs  of  round-headed  arches, 
with  enriched  mouldings  resting  on 
low  columns  in  imitation  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order ;  the  door  has  likewise 
a  round-headed  arch,  with  knotted 
columns.  The  frieze  is  full  of  birds, 
anunals,  grotesque  figures  and  leares ; 
the  side  door  is  pointed  and  has  a 
porch.  Animals  and  hirds  are  lavished 
over  all  the  decorations  of  this  church, 
which  deserve  to  be  perpetuiUed  by 
the  architectural  draughtsman.  The 
interior  contains  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna going  to  the  t^nple  in  child- 
hood, a  fine  example  of  the  Roman 
painter  Marco  BeneJkUs  and  a  Virgin 
throned,  by  Lorenzo  LoUOt  the  Vene- 
tian painter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

S,  Domenico  was  rebuilt  in  1788 :  it 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Titian^  and 
the  grave  of  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi, 
the  rival  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  who 
died  here  in  exile  in  1425.  A  simple 
inscription  recording  his  name  and 
the  year  of  his  death  is  the  only  mo- 
nument of  the  great  Florentine.  The 
church  contains  also  the  tombs  of  Tar- 
cagnota  the  historian,  and  of  Marullo 
the  poet. 

S,  Francesco  contains  three  interest- 
ing paintings :  a  Madonna  by  TStian, 
painted  in  1520  fior  Aloysa  Gozzi  of 
Ragusa;  an  Annunciation  by  Guidaj 
and  a  Crucifixion  by  BeOinL 

Sta.  Pelagia  contains  a  fine  picture 
by  Guereino,  representing  the  saint 
and  an  angel ;  the  church  of  the 
Fergine  deila  MUericordia  has  a  curi- 
ous door,  ornamented  with  fruits,  and 
presenting  another  example  of  the 
transition  period. 

The  Loggia  de'  MercanU^  or  Ex- 
change, is  another  remarkable  adapta- 
tion of  Gothic  architecture,  designed 
by  Tibaldif  who  covered  the  interior 
with  productions  of  his  pencil.  The 
ornaments  of  its  fa9ade  are  most  ela- 
borate, and  the  arches  have  a  Sara- 
cenic character.  The  bas*relie&  are 
said  by  Vasari  to  be  the  work  of 
Mocrio.  The  roof  is  covered  with  the 
superb  frescoes  of  Tibaldit  represent- 
i  ng  Hercules  taming  the  monsters. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  some  remains 


of  the  ancient  ^mpAt«A«aere,  suppk>sed 
to  be  more  ancient  than  that  of  Verona ; 
but  they  are  so  filled  up  with  houses, 
that  it  b  difficult  to  trace  them. 

The  Bcdazxo  dd  Govemo  contains  a 
small  gallery  of  pictures,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  legate.  The  Palazzo 
Ferretti  affords  a  fine  example  of  the 
twofold  powers  of  Tibaldi,  as  an  ar- 
chitect and  painter.  The  Piazza  di 
S,  Domenico  has  a  marble  statue  of 
Clement  XII.,  less  remarkable  as  a 
work  of  art  than  as  a  memorial  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  city  by 
that  enlightened  pontiff.  The  foun- 
tain called  del  Ctdamo  is  the  work  of 
Tibaldi. 

The  Prieone  are  surpassed  in  size 
only  by  those  of  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Spdeto.  They  will  hold  450  crimi- 
nals; the  number  actually  confined 
generally  exceeds  400. 

The  Jews  settled  at  Ancona  are  said 
to  number  5000 ;  they  have  a  syna- 
gogue and  their  separate  quarter,  called 
the  ghetto,  but  they  are  not  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  the  Jews  of  Rome. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Ancona  that  all  religious  sects  enjoy 
complete  toleration. 

Ancona  is  the  birthplace  of  many 
eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Carlo  Masatta;  the  poets 
Cavallo  (praised  by  Ariosto),  Leoni» 
and  Ferretti ;  the  plulosopher  Scacchi ; 
and  Rinardini  the  mathematician. 

**  It  would  be  ungallant,"  says  For- 
syth, "  to  pass  through  Ancona  with- 
out paying  homage  to  the  multitude 
of  fine  women  whom  you  meet  there. 
Wherever  there  is  wealth  or  even  com- 
fort in  Italy,  the  sex  runs  naturally 
into  beauty ;  jmd  where  should  beauty 
be  found  if  not  here  — 

"  '  Ante  domum  Veneris  quam  Dorica  sut* 
tinet  Ancon  ? ' " 

The  diligence  leaves  Ancona  for 
Rome  on  Tuesdays  at  noon,  and  on 
Saturdays  at  9  p.m.  ;  and  for  Ferrara 
and  Bologna  on  Tuesdays  at  noon,  and 
on  Saturdays  at  midnight 

The  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Llogd'a  AuUriaco  leave  Ancona  for 
Corfu,  Patras,  Syra,  Athens,  Smyrna, 
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Gonstantinople,  and  Alexandria,  oa 
the  2nd  and  17th,  and  return  to  Trieste 
on  the  18th  and  Srd  of  every  month, 
depending  of  course  on  the  weather. 
There  b  also  a  steamer  twice  or  thrice 
a  month  between  Trieste  and  Ancona. 
It  is  posnble  to  pursue  the  journey 
from  Ancona  direct  to  Naples,  without 
passing  through  Rome.  Thitf  route 
will  be  described  in  the  Handbook 
for  Southern  Italy. 

ROUTE  15. 

AVCONJk   TO   FOUOMO,    BT    LORXTO, 
MACBBATA,  Alfl>  TOLXMUMO. 

PMtl. 

Ancona  to  Osimo      -         -         -  1^ 

Osimo  to  Loreto       -         -         -  1 

Loreto  to  Recanati   -         -         "  ^ 

]S.ecanati  to  Sambucheto    -         ~  ^i 

Sambucheto  to  JVIacerata  -         -  1 

Macerata  to  Tolentino       -         -  H 

folentino  to  Valcimara     -         -  1 
Valcimara      to      Ponte      della 

Trave  -         -         -        .  i 

Fonte  della  Trave  to  Serravalle  1 

Serravalle  to  Case  Nuove  -  1 

Case  Nuove  to  Foligno     -         -  1 

Inns:  Osimo,  Posta  ;  Loreto,  Cam- 
pana,  Posta;  RetanaH,  Corona;  Ma- 
etrata  La  Pace  (Post)  Monaohese; 
TolaUino,  Corona;  La  Mueda  (vettu- 
rtno  inn)  Leone ;  FoUgno,  Tre  Mori, 
Grande  Albergo,  Postd- 

The  high  post  road  from  Ancona  to 
Loreto  strikes  inland  on  leaving  the 
town,  and  ascends  the  bills  to  Osimo; 
but  there  is  another  very  hilly  but 
more  direct  road  following  the  coast, 
without  approaching  i^  through  Ca- 
mersno  and  Crocdle,  a  drive  of  about 
three  hours  through  a  highly  culti- 
vated and  pretty  country :  the  latter  is 
generally  followed  by  the  vetturini. 

1}  Osimo  (Inn,  La  Posta).  An  ad- 
ditional horse  is  required  from  Ancona 
to  Osimo,  but  not  vice  vend.  Osimo  is 
a  town  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  Picenum.  We  easily  recog- 


nise the  daasical   Auzimum  in  the 
modem  name.    Luoan  mentions  it  as 

**  Admotae  pulcaruot  Auximon  aim.** 

Belisarius  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 
siege  of  Osimo;  the  arrow  from  its 
walls  must  have  transpierced  him  **  if 
the  noortal  stroke  had  not  been  inter- 
cepted by  one  of  his  gunnis,  who  lost 
in  that  pious  office  the  use  of  his  hand.'* 
—  See  Gibbon,  zlL  The  modem  town 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  country,  and  from  its 
great  elevation  it  is  a  position  of  extra- 
ordinary strength.  The  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Teda  :  it  is  a  plaoe  of 
some  sanctity  as  eontainmg  the  body 
of  S.  Giuseppe  di  Copertino.  In  the 
Case  Galli,  BoneaUi  painted  a  fresco  of 
the  Judgrment  of  Solomon,  considered 
by  Lanzi  to  be  his  best  performance  of 
that  class;  and  in  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Palana  a  picture  of  that  saint,  also 
pronounced  by  the  same  authority  to 
be  one  of  his  inest  works.  The  Palazzo 
Pubblico  has  a  small  museum  of  an- 
cient statues  and  inscribed  stones,  dug 
up  from  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
city.  Leaving  Osimoj  the  road  turns 
again  towards  the  coast,  and  the  Mu- 
sone  is  crossed  immediately  below  the 
hill  of  Loreto. 

1  LoRXTO  {^m§.  La  Campana;  La 
Posta ;  Geme11i*s  Hotel  is  said  to  be 
very  clean  and  reasonable,  with  a  civil 
landlord).  This  small  city,  whose  entire 
circuit  may  be  made  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  has  obtained  a  higher  cele- 
brity  as  a  religious  sanctuary  than  any 
other  on  the  map  of  Christendom. 
For  upwards  of  five  centuries  Loreto 
has  been  the  great  place  of  pilgrimage 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  most 
pious  pontiffs  and  the  most  ambitious 
monarchs  have  swelled  the  crowd  of 
votaries  whom  its  fame  and  sanctity 
have  drawn  together  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  original  name  of  the  town  was 
the  Villa  di  Sta.  Maria ;  it  was  after- 
wards called  the  Castello  di  Sta.  Ma- 
ria; and  the  present  name  is  derived 
either  from  a  grove  of  laurels  in  which 
the  Santa  Casa  is  said  to  have  rested, 
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or  from  the  penoA  to  whom  the  grove 
belonged.  The  fbundatton  dates  from 
the  10th  December,  1294,  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Celestin  V.,  when  the  Santa 
Caaa  arrived  from  Naiareth.  The 
tradition  of  the  church  relates  that 
this  sacred  house  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Virgin,  the  scene  of  the  An- 
nunciation and  Incarnation,  as  well  as 
the  place  where  the  Holy  Family  found 
shelter  after  the  flight  out  of  Egypt. 
The  house  was  held  in  extraordinary 
veneration  throughout  Palestine  after 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
who  built  over  it  a  magnificent  temple 
bearing  the  inscription  **  Hcc  est  ara, 
in  qua  primo  jactum  est  humanae  sa- 
lutii  ftindamentum."  The  fiime  of  the 
sanctuary  drew  many  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church  into  Palestine ; 
Among  these  pilgrims  was  St.  Louis 
of  France.  The  subsequent  inroads  of 
the  Saracens  into  the  Holy  Land  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  basilica  which 
Helena  had  erected;  and  the  legend 
goes  on  to  state  that  by  a  miracle  the 
house  was  conveyed  by  angels  from 
Nasareth  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
where  it  was  deposited  at  a  place 
called  Kaunisza,  between  Tersatto  and 
Fiume.  This  occurrence  is  placed  by 
the  tradition  in  1291,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Nichohu  IV.  In  1294  it 
is  said  to  have  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  night  in  a  grove  near  Loreto;  and 
according  to  the  legend  the  Virgin 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  St.  Nicholas 
of  Tolentino,  to  announce  its  arrival 
to  the  faithful.  After  three  times 
changii^  its  position,  the  Santa  Casa 
at  length  fixed  itself,  in  1295,  on  the 
spot  it  now  occupies.  The  concourse 
of  pilgrims  soon  created  the  necessity 
for  means  of  accommodation,  and  by 
the  pious  seal  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Recanati  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent town  were  speedily  laid.  Loreto 
became  a  city  in  1586,  when  Sixtus  V. 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  Turkish  pirates,  who  were 
tempted  by  the  known  riches  of  the 
sanctuary  to  make  frequent  descents 
upon  the  coast 

The  city  is  built  on  a  hill,  about 
'<i  miles  from  the  sea,  commanding 


an  extensive  prospect  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  visible  to  th€ 
mariner  for  a  distance  of  many  leagues 
from  the  coast.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  one  long  and  narroir 
street,  filled  with  shops  for  the  sale  of 
crowns,  medals,  and  pictures  of  the 
**  Madonna  di  Loreto  ;**  a  trade  which 
is  said  to  produce  an  annual  return  of 
from  80,000  to  100,000  pauls.  On 
first  entering  the  town  the  traveller  it . 
almost  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  peo- 
pled with  b^gars,  fi>r  he  is  at  once 
beset  with  appeals  to  his  charity  and 
piety, —  a  singular  contrast  to  a  shrine 
rich  in  gold  and  diamonds :  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  poverty 
so  apparent  as  that  met  with  in  the 
great  sanctuaries  of  Italy. 

The  piazza  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  is  occupied  on  one  side  by  the 
convent  of  Jesuits,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  noble  palace  of  the  governor, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Bramante. 
In  the  middle  is  the  fine  bronze  statue 
of  Sixtus  v.,  representing  him  seated 
and  giving  his  benediction :  it  is  the 
work  of  CaUagni  of  Recanati,  pupil  of 
Girolamo  Lombardo  of  Siena,  in  1589. 

The  Church  calTed  the  Chiesa  delta 
Santa  data  occupies  the  third  side  of 
the  square.  Its  fa9ade,  built  by  Six- 
tus v.,  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 
Over  the  grand  door  is  the  full  length 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
by  Girolamo  Lombardo.  The  great 
ornaments  of  the  exterior  are  the 
three  superb  bronze  doors,  inferior 
only  to  those  of  John  of  Bologna  in 
the  Duomo  of  Pisa.  The  central 
one  was  cast  by  the  four  sons  of  Giro- 
lamo Lombardo,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, containing  bas-reliefs  illustrat- 
ing various  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  the  creation 
to  the  flight  of  Cain,  with  symbolical 
representations  of  the  progress  and 
triumphs  of  the  Church.  The  left 
door  was  cast  by  Tihurzio  VerzeBi,  of 
Camerino,  also  a  pupil  of  the  elder 
Lombardo.  It  represents,  amidst  the 
richest  arabesques  and  figures  of  pro- 
phets and  sibyls,  various  events  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  arranged 
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•s  to  make  every  symbol  of  the  old 
law  a  figure  of  the  new.  The  right 
door  is  the  work  of  Cahagni,  assbted 
by  Jaeometti  and  Sehastiani,  also  na- 
tives of  RecanatL  It  represents,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding, 
different  events  of  both  Testaments. 
These  fine  works  were  finished  in  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  V.  The  campa^ 
niJe  was  designed  by  Vanvitelli,  and 
finished  in  the  pontificate  of  Benedict 
XIV.  It  is  of  great  height,  and  ex- 
hibits a  combination  of  the  four  or- 
ders. It  is  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gonal pyramid,  and  contains  a  bell 
said  to  weigh  22,000  lbs.,  cast  by 
Bernardino  da  Rimini  in  1516,  at  the 
expense  of  Leo  X. 

On  entering  the  church,  the  vault 
of  the  middle  aisle  presents  various 
paintings  of  the  prophets  in  chiaros- 
euroby  Luca  Signordti;  the  last  three 
towards  the  arch  above  the  high 
altar  are  the  work  of  CrUtofano  Bon- 

eaUi. 

The  great  attraction  and  wonder  of 
the  church  is  the  Santa  Casa^  and 
the  marble  casing  in  which  it  is  in- 
closed. The  Santa  Casa  is  a  small 
brick  house,  1 9  Roman  palms  4  inches 
in  height,  42*10  in  length,  and  18*4 
in  breadth.  It  has  a  door  in  the  north 
side,  and  a  window  on  the  west ;  its 
construction  is  of  the  rudest  kind, 
and  its  general  form  is  that  of  the 
humblest  dwelling.  Over  the  window 
is  pointed  out  the  ancient  cross,  and 
from  the  vault  of  the  outer  case  are 
suspended  the  two  bells  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  house  itself  The 
original  floor  is  entirely  wanting, 
having  been  lost,  it  is  said,  during  the 
miraculous  passage  from  Nazareth ; 
the  present  floor  is  composed  of 
squares  of  white  and  red  marble.  In 
a  niche  above  the  fire-place  is  the 
celebrated  statue  of  the  Virgin,  re- 
puted to  be  sculptured  by  St.  Luke. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  the  cedar  wood  of 
Lebanon,  and  is  quite  black  with  age. 
The  height  of  the  Virgin  b  4  palms, 
that  of  the  Child  is  1  palm  8  inches. 
The  figures  both  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  are  literally  resplendent  with 


jewels,  the  eflTeot  of  which  is  increased 
by  the  light  of  the  silver  lamps  which 
are  constantly  burning  before  the 
shrine.  It  would  -be  tedious  to  at- 
tempt tbe  enumeration  of  the  various 
relics  and  treasures  contained  in  the 
Santa  Casa;  among  the  former  are 
two  pots  of  terra  cotta,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Holy  Family :  they 
were  covered  with  gold  plates  pre- 
vious to  the  French  invasion,  but  only 
one  now  retains  them.  On  the  south- 
em  wall,  fixed  with  iron  cramps,  is  a 
stone  of  the  Santa  Casa,  taken  away 
by  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra  in  the  time 
of  Paul  III.,  and  restored  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  health  he  suf- 
fered while  it  remained  in  hb  posses- 
sion. On  the  same  wall  b  another 
singular  offering,  a  cannon  ball  con-< 
secrated  to  the  Virgin  by  the  warlike 
Julius  II.,  in  remembrance  of  his 
preservation  at  the  si^e  of  Mirandola, 
in  1505.  Hompesch,  the  grand  mas- 
ter  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the 
family  of  Plater  of  Wilna,  so  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Polish 
druggie  fi>r  independence,  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  presents.  In  less 
than  a  year  after  the  short-lived  peace 
of  Tolentino  the  French  took  Loreto, 
sacked  tbe  town  and  sanctuary,  and 
carried  the  statue  of  tbe  Virgin  a 
prisoner  to  Paris.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  conquerors  deposited  the  statue  in 
the  cabinet  of  medals  in  the  great 
library  of  Paris,  where  it  was  placed 
immediately  over  a  mummy  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  that  scientific  collection  ! 
On  its  restoration  in  1801,  the  papal 
commissioner  refused  to  have  it  in- 
voiced, lest  it  might  derogate  from 
the  peculiar  sanctity  which  had  maiked 
its  previous  wanderings. 

The  Fodera  or  Marble  dating  which 
incloses  the  Santa  Casa  b  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
best  times  of  art.  It  was  designed  by 
Bramante,  and  worked  by  Andrea 
Sansovino,  Girolamo  Lombardo,  Ban- 
dinelli,  John  of  Bologna,  Guglielmo 
della  Porta,  Raffaele  da  Montelupo 
Francesco  Sangallo,  Niccolo  Tribolo» 
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Simone  Cioli,  and  other  eminent  ar- 
tists of  the  period.  The  materials 
ibr  this  great  work  were  prepared  in 
1510  under  Julius  II.,  the  work  was 
begun  under  Leo  X.,  continued  under 
Clement  VII.,  and  finished  in  the 
p<Mitificate  of  Paul  III.  It  has  four 
fronts  of  white  marble  covered  with 
sculptures  in  reUe£ 

1.  The  WuUm  front  presents  us 
with  the  Annunciation  by  Santwinth 
in  which  the  Angel  Gabriel,  kneeling 
in  the  air,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
angels,  announces  to  the  Virgin  the 
object  of  his  mission.  The  details  of 
this  wonderful  work,  which  Vasari 
characterises  as  a  divina  opera,  are  be- 
yond description:  the  figure  of  Ga- 
Inriel  seems  perfectly  celestial,  and  the 
expression  of  the  angels  is  of  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  and  beauty.  The 
▼ase  of  flowers  introduced  in  the  fore- 
ground was  much  admired  by  Vasari 
The  smaller  tablets,  representing  the 
Visitation,  and  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin  in  Bethlehem,  are  by  SangaUo, 
At  the  angles  are  figures  of  the  pro- 
phets Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  the  for- 
mer is  an  expressive  work  otSatuovino, 
the  latter  is  by  hu  pupil  GiroUtmo 
Lombardo,  In  the  niches  above  are 
the  Libyan  and  Persian  sibyls  by 
Guglidmo  deHa  Porta, 

d.  The  Southern  front  hsa  another 
grand  production  of  Saneooino,  the 
Nativity,  in  which  the  shepherds,  the 
angels,  and  the  other  figures  are  re- 
presented with  extraordinary  minute- 
ness and  truth.  The  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath  at  his  feet,  and  the 
prophet  Malachi,  are  by  Girolamo 
Lombardo ;  the  Cnnuean  and  Delphic 
sibyls  are  by  GugUdmo  deHa  Porta, 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  was  be- 
gun by  SansovinOf  and  finished  by 
Raffade  da  Montdupo  and  Girolamo 
Lombardo,  The  figures  of  boys  over 
the  first  door  are  attributed  to  Simone 
MoeeOf  and  those  over  the  Porta  del 
Santo  Camino  are  by  Simone  CioH. 

3.  The  Eattem  front  has  the  fine 
bas-relief  by  Siceolo  Tribolo,  r^resent- 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at 
Loreto,  and  the  effect  of  its  sudden 


appeaianee  on  the  people.  The  attack 
of  the  robbers  in  the  wood,  the  sur- 
prise of  the  countryman,  and  the 
peasant  whistling  to  his  loaded  horse, 
are  marvellous  examples  of  the  powers 
of  art  The  bas-relief  above  repre- 
sents the  death  of  the  Virgin  and  her 
burial  by  the  apostleft.  The  four 
ai^ls  in  the  clouds  and  the  party  of 
Jews  endeavouring  to  steal  the  body 
are  full  of  expression.  It  was  begun 
by  Tribolo  and  finished  by  Varignano 
of  Bologna.  The  prophet  Balaam  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Fra  Au* 
rdiOi  brother  of  Girolamo  Lombardb. 
The  Moses  is  by  DtMa  Porta,  as  are 
also  the  Samian  and  Cumeean  sibyls. 

4.  The  Northern  front  is  oma^ 
mented  with  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  begun  by 
Sasuopino,  continued  by  Baccio  Ban^ 
dineilif  and  finished  by  Raffade  da 
Montelupo,  The  figures  introduced 
into  the  composition  express  the  seven 
virtues  of  the  Virgin,  —  innocence, 
fidelity,  humility,  charity,  obedience, 
modesty,  and  love  of  retirement  The 
6ne  bas-relief  of  ihe  Sposalizio,  begun 
by  Santooino  and  continued  by  Raf- 
fade  da  Montdupo,  has  a  remarkable 
group  of  figures  introduced  by  Niceoh 
Tribolo;  the  most  striking  of  these 
figures  is  the  man  in  a  passion  break- 
ing a  withered  bough.  The  prophet 
Daniel  is  by  jFVa  Aurelio  Lombardo ; 
the  prophet  Amos,  with  the  shepherd's 
staff  in  his  hand  and  his  dog  at  his 
feet,  is  by  Girolamo  Lombardo,  his 
brother.  The  Phrygian  sibyl  and  the 
sibyl  of  Tivoli  are  by  Gvgliebno  deOa 
Porta,  The  boys  over  the  door  are 
attributed  to  Simone  Moeea  and  Simone 
Cioli^  These  sculptures,  with  the 
ornaments  on  the  frieze  and  the  fes- 
toons between  the  columns  by  Moeea, 
complete  the  catalogue  of  bas-reliefs 
which  piety  and  art  have  lavished  on 
the  external  casing  of  the  Santa 
Casa. 

This  magnificent  work,  which  is  a 
perfect  museum  of  sculpture,  is  said 
^  to  have  cost  50,000  Roman  seudi,  in- 
dependently of  the  statues,  the  cost 
I  of  the  marble^    and   the    wages   of 
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the  workmen,  which  amounted  to 
10,000  scudi  more.  This  expense 
might  have  heen  greatlj  increased  if 
many  of  the  artists  and  workmen  had 
not  given  their  gratuitous  Rnrices. 

The  next  object  which  attracts  at- 
tention is  the  Baptitiery,  a  superb 
work  in  bronze,  cast  by  Tiburzio  Fer- 
xeOi  and  GiobaiHsta  Fitali.  It  is  eo- 
leered  with  bas-reliefs  of  extraordinary 
merit,  relating  to  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  St.  John  baptising  the  Sa- 
viour. Among  these  bas<-relielSi  may 
be  mentioned  St  John  baptising  in 
the  Jordan,  the^Circumcision,  Naaman 
cured  of  his  leprosy,  Christ  curing 
the  blind,  St.  Philip  and  the  Eunuch, 
&c.  The  four  female  figures  at  the 
angles  of  the  vase,  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Santa  Casa,  under  the 
symbols  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and 
Perseverance,  are  worthy  of  attentive 
study. 

liie  chapels  of  this  nave  are  mostly 
ornamented  with  fine  mosaies  from  the 
paintings  of  the  great  masters:  A  mong 
these  are  the  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi  of 
Pomenichino,  and  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael of  Guido,  from  the  celebrated 
picture  in  the  Capuccini  at  Rome. 
In  the  last  chapel  is  a  mosaic  copy  of 
the  Last  Supper,  by  Simon  Vouet, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  palace 
of  the  governor. 

In  the  opposite  nave,  the  6rst  chapel 
descending  the  church  contains  the 
fine  bas-relief  of  the  Deposition  in 
bronse,  called  also  the  Pieti^  by  CaL 
coffnifaxid  four  bronxe  female  portraits 
of  the  fiimilies  of  Massillaand  Rogati, 
to  whom  the  diapel  belongs,  by  the 
same  artist  Several  of  the  other 
chapels,  like  those  of  the  opposite 
nde,  are  ornamented  with  mosaics, 
among  which  are  the  Conception  and 
the  Sposalisio,  by  Carlo  Maratta ;  in 
the  chapel  containing  these  are  two 
frescoes  representing  the  Sposalisio 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
by  LomhardeBi. 

.  In  the  first  chapel  of  the  left  rrota 
aith  is  the  copy  in  mosaic  of  a  painting 
1^  Angelica  Kauffmann;  the  second 


has  some  paintings  by  Lorenzo  Lotto; 
and  the  third,  called  the  Annunziata 
del  Dues,  firom  having  been  erected 
by  Francesco  Maria  II.  duke  of  Ur- 
bino,  contains  a  mosaic  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  Baroccio,  copied  firom  the 
Vatican  picture.  The  frescoes  of  the 
chapel  were  painted  by  Federipo  Zme- 
can  in  15SS.  The  rich  arabesques,  il- 
lustrative of  the  origin  of  the  house  of 
Hovere,  are  fine  specimens  of  art,  and 
deserve  to  be  carefully  studied.  The 
Sagreetia  deUa  Cura  is  painted  in  fresco 
by  Luca  ^ffnoreUi ;  the  arabesques  and 
other  sculptures  of  the  presses  or 
Armadj,  and  the  intaglio  of  the  lavO" 
tnano  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  the  celebrated 
Florentine  architect  and  sculptor  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  large  oil 
painting  of  St  Louis  of  France  is  by 
Charlee  le  Brun.  The  bronze  kneeling 
figure  of  Cardinal  Gaetani  is  the  work 
of  Cahagni,  assisted,  it  is  said,  by  Ja- 
oometti.  In  the  upper  part  of  this 
cross  aisle  the  first  chapel  contains 
the  mosaic  copy  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  by  Annibale  Caracei,  reputed 
the  finest  work  of  its  class  in  the 
church.  The  second,  called  tlie  chapel 
della  Marca,  contains  a  fVeseo  sup- 
posed to  be  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  re- 
presenting Godfrey  in  arms  and  Tan- 
cred  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem: it  has  alfo  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Visconti,  of  the  family  of  the  ancient 
Dukes  of  Milan.  The  third  chapel  is 
ornamented  with  a  mosaic  copy  of  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  by  Fra  Bartolomraeo. 
The  paintings  on  the  vault  representing 
the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the 
Transfiguration,  the  Preaching  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  his  Martyrdom, 
are  by  Pdlegrino  TibaldL  Over  the 
door  of  the  Saeruty  of  the  Chapter  is 
the  figure  of  St  Luke  in  glazed  terra 
cotta ;  and  over  that  of  the  other  sa- 
cristy is  the  figure  of  St^  Matthew  in 
the  same  style,  both  interesting  works 
(fi  Luca  della  Robbia. 

In  the  right  eide  tuele,  the  first 
chapel  has  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  Visit- 
ation by  Baroccio;    its  paintings  are 
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by  Afuziano.  The  second,  called  the 
Rosario,  is  painted  by  Gasparini  of 
Macerata;  and  the  third,  originally 
called  the  chapel  of  the  Conception,  is 
sud  to  be  the  work  of  LombardeUi, 
Passing  onwards,  we  reach  the  2Vea- 
8ury  and  it$  ChapeL  The  Canonico 
Rafi&ele,  in  1694,  generously  en- 
riched this  treasury  with  its  pictures 
and  works  of  art.  The  beautiful  pic- 
tare  aboTe  the  lavamano  in  the  hall, 
representing  a  pious  lady  instructing 
female  children,  is  by  Gtddo,  The 
chiaroscuro  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, protected  by  a  glass  covering, 
is  attributed  to  Tintoretto  i  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  also  protected  by 
glass,  is  a  copy  of  Raphael  by  Sassofer- 
rato  or  Garofalo,  probably  the  Utter ; 
there  is  also  another  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Andrea  dd  Sarto;  and  a 
Holy  Family  on  wood,  variously  at- 
tributed to  Sehidone  or  Correggio. 
The  Christ  at  the  column  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  by  Tiarini,  and  by 
•thers  by  Gherardo  delta  Nette,  I'he 
Chapel  of  the  Treasury  is  remarkable 
for  the  frescoes  of  its  roo^  repre* 
senting  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  in- 
terspersed with  fiilKlength  figures  of 
prophets  and  sibyls,  by  Cruto/ano 
RoncaJK,  The  Treasury,  previous  to 
the  French  invasion,  exhibited  the 
richest  collection  of  costly  offerings 
which  the  piety,  the  policy,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  world  had  ever  brought 
together.  Sovereign  princes,  pontiffs, 
prelates  of  the  church,  and  the  rank 
and  beauty  of  Christendom  had  muni- 
ficently contributed  to  swell  its  trea- 
sures; but  the  calamities  which  the 
Papal  States  sustained  in  their  un- 
equal struggle  with  France  com- 
pelled Pius  VI.  to  despoil  it  of  its 
riches,  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino  in  1797.  At  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  the  zeal  of  the  faithful 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  these 
losses,  and  the  Treasury  is  now  well 
filled  with  the  results  of  their  de- 
votion*  The  catalogue  of  offerings 
exhibits  a  curious  collection  of  names ; 
those  of  Murat,  Eugene  Beauharnois, 


and  the' wife  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
are  read  side  by  side  with  the  titles 
of  the  dynastic  princes  of  Austria  and 
Sardinia;  many  are  those  of  illus- 
trious and  noble  houses  in  Italy, 
France,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Spain ; 
and  among  the  multi&rious  assem- 
blage of  offerings  may  be  found  the 
wedding  dress  of  the  King  of  Saxony  1 
The  chalice  presented  by  Pius  VII., 
and  used  by  that  pontiff  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuss,  records  his  gra- 
titude for  his  restoration  to  the  Holy 
See  after  his  long  imprisonment  in 
France. 

The  octagonal  cupola  of  the  church, 
begun  by  Giuliano  da  Majano,  was 
strengthened  at  its  base  and  nearly  re- 
built by  Antonio  Sangallo.  The  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  he  accom- 
plished this  difficult  task  have  received 
the  praises  of  Vasari.  The  interior  is 
painted  throughout  by  Roneatti,  as- 
sisted by  Jaeometti  and  Pietro  Z-on^ 
bardo.  It  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  Roncalli,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  his  success  so  exasperated  Cara- 
vaggio  that  he  employed  a  Sicilian 
bravo  to  disfigure  his  fiuse.  Lanzi, 
who  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  these 
fine  compontions^  says  that  Guido 
adopted  a  more  honourable  mode  of 
revenge  than  his  contemporary,  for  he 
determined  to  show  that  he  could  sur- 
pass Roncalli  by  works  better  than 
his  own. 

The  magnificent  Palace  of  the  Go- 
vernor, or  the  PaJlazto  ApoetoUeo,  an 
edifice  worthy  of  the  capital,  was  be- 
gun in  1510  by  Julius  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante.  It  forms  two 
wings  composing  the  half  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  is  constructed  with 
two  grand  loggie  with  round-headed 
arches,  the  lower  of  which  is  of  the 
Doric,  and  the  upper  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der. The  former  of  these  loggie  af- 
fords accommodation  to  the  canons  of 
the  Church;  the  latter  is  inhabited 
by  the  bishop  and  governor,  and 
contains  the  noble  room  called  the 
"'  Apartment  of  the  Princes,"  now  used 
as  a  picture  gallery.  The  most  re- 
markable works  in  this  collection  are 
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tbe  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  by 
Titian^  treated  in  a  very  different 
BOAnner  from  his  other  celebrated  pic- 
ture on  the  same  subject  in  St.  Afra 
at  Brescia ;  the  Last  Supper  by  Sinum 
Vouetf  the  original  of  the  mosaic  in 
the  church ;  the  Sta.  Chiara  of  Schi^ 
done;  the  Deposition  of  Guerdno ; 
and  the  fine  painting  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  by  Annihale  Caraeci,  In 
the  bedchamber  adjoining  is  a  small 
Nativity  painted  on  slate  by  Gherardo 
deOa  Nottej  and  another  of  the  same 
subject  on  copper  by  Correggia,  In 
another  apartment  are  nine  tapestries 
presented  to  tbe  Santa  Casa  by  Car- 
dinal Sforza  Pallavicini ;  they  repre- 
sent various  events  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  show  a  certain  corre- 
spondence of  composition  with  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael :  it  has  been  er- 
roneously supposed  that  they  were 
designed  by  that  great  master. 

The  SpezieriOf  an  excellent  institu- 
tion of  charity  appropriately  found  in 
a  great  Christian  sanctuary,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  380  apothecary's  pots, 
painted  after  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Giulio  Romano,  and 
other  great  masters.  They  were  exe- 
cuted, according  to  Lanzi,  by  Orazio 
FotUana  of  Urbino,  who  acquired  con- 
siderable &me  by  hu  imitations  of  the 
great  painters  on  earthenware.  They 
represent  different  events  of  scripture 
history,  the  history  of  Rome,  and  the 
Latin  classics,  and  were  presented  by 
Francesco  Maria  II.,  duke  of  Urbino 
for  whose  father  they  were  originally 
painted.  It  is  related  by  Bartoli,  a 
local  chronicler,  that  one  of  the  grand 
dukes  of  Florence  offered  to  purchase 
them  by  a  simU^r  number  of  silver 
Tases  of  equal  weight ;  and  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  she  valued  them  more  than 
All  the  riches  in  the  treasury  of  Loreto, 
since  no  such  collection  was  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  while  gems  and  the 
precious  metals  might  be  detained  in 
profusion  without  diflSculty. 

llie  city  of  Loreto  numbers  up- 
wards of  8,000  inhabitants,  but  it  con- 
tAim  little  beypnd  its  church  to  en- 


gage the  attention  of  the  stranger. 
The  Piazsa  della  Madonna  contains  a 
bronxe  fountain  ornamented  with  ar- 
morial bearings,  eagles,  dragons,  and 
tritons,  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  Cal- 
cagni.  The  Piazsa  de*  Galli  also 
contains  a  fountain  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  being  ornamented  with 
a  dragon  and  four  cocks  by  Jaoometti. 
The  Capuchin  Hospital  was  founded 
in  1740  by  Cardinal  Barberini ;  near 
I  it  b  the  hospital  maintained  at  the  sole 
I  expense  of  the  chapter  for  the  reception 
of  poor  pilgrims. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  Loreto  than  by  recalling  to 
the  Italian  scholar  the  offering  made 
at  its  shrine  by  the  poet  Tasso.  Re- 
ligious feeling  never  perhaps  inspired 
more  devotion  than  that  which  breathes 
through  the  magnificent  canzone  com- 
posed in  honour  of  the  Virgin  by  that 
illustrious  pilgrim.  No  translation 
can  convey  any  idea  of  the  original, 
and  our  space  allows  but  a  small  ex« 
tract: 

'*  £cco  fra  le  tempeite,  e  I  fieri  venti 
Di  questo  grande  e  spatioto  mare, 

0  aanta  Stella,  il  tuo  iplendor  m'  hk  aoorto, 
Ch'  illustra,  e  tcalda  pur  1*  umane  mente, 
Ove  il  tuo  lume  scintillando  appare, 
E  porge  al  dubbio  oor  dolce  oonforto 
In  terribil  procella,  or  *altri  i  morto : 
£  dimoatra  co*  raggi 

1  sicuri  viaggi 

E  questo  liao,  e  quello,  e  *1  polo,  e  *1  porto 
De  la  vita  mortal,  ch*  a  pena  varca 
Aiiti  sovente  afibnda 
In  messo  1'  onda  alma  gravosa,  e  carca.*'    ; 

Leaving  Loreto,  on  the  road  to  Re- 
canati  we  pass  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  the  fine  aqueduct,  stretching 
across  the  valley  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
communicating  with  the  subterranean 
channels  by  which  Loreto  is  supplied 
with  water.  It  was  undertaken  and 
completed  by  Paul  V.  at  an  expense 
of  186,000  scudi. 

A  good  but  hilly  road  leads  to 

}  Recanati  (/»»,  Locanda  di  Raf- 
faele,  called  La  Corona,  a  small  tavern 
with  a  very  respectable  landlord,  but 
the  accommodation  is  deficient.)  A 
third  horse  is  required  from  Loreto  to 
Recanati,  but  not  vice  venvl. 

This  small  but  ancient  town  is  plsced 
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on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence 
oyerlooking  the  rich  plaine  of  the 
March,  and  stretching  t#  the  slopes  of 
the  distant  Apennines.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  said  to  be  under 
6,000  souls.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  many  antiquaries  that  Recanati 
occupies  the  site  of  Helvia  Ricina, 
founded  by  Septimius  Sererus,  and  de- 
stroyed by  A  lane  in  406 ;  but  although 
it  may  have  sprung  from  its  ruins,  the 
proper  position. of  that  city  of  the  Pi- 
ceni  is  more  inhtnd,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potenza.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury Recanati  was  a  powerful.Aiilitary 
position;  in  1329  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  took  it  under  his  especial 
protection,  and  conferred  upon  it  many 
privileges,  among  which  was  the  per- 
mission to  build  a  port,  granting  to 
the  inhabitants  for  that  purpose  the 
whole  line  of  coast  between  the  Po- 
tenza and  Musone.  It  was  made  a 
bishopric  in  1340,  and  united  to  Lo- 
reto  in  1S18.  The  Cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Flavian  Martyr,  which 
contains  the  monument  of  Gregory 
XII.  (1417),  has  a  Gothic  doorway, 
and  many  of  its  Gothic  windows,  now 
closed  up  and  concealed  by  modern 
alterations,  may  still  be  traced.  The 
roof  is  richly  carved,  and  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tqry.  The  churches  of  S.  Domenico 
and  S.  Agostino  have  also  Gothic 
doors  with  round-headed  arches.  The 
Palazzo  Comunale  has  a  bronze  bas- 
relief  by  Jacomettiy  representing  the 
arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa.  In  the 
great  hall  are  preserved  two  remark- 
able documents ;  one,  the  original  di- 
ploma of  Frederick  II.,  "  Dei  Gratia 
Romanorum  Imperator,"  dated  1229, 
with  hb  mon<^am  and  his  golden 
seal,  granting  and  confirming  to  the 
town  the  port  of  Recanati  already 
mentioned;  the  other,  an  autograph 
letter  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  dated 
July  1 1, 1564,  written  by  order  of  the 
pope  to  Monsignor  Portico,  governor 
of  the  March,  confirming  the  exemp- 
tion from  lodging  light  horse  **  caval- 
lileggieri"  previously  granted  to  the 
inhabitanU  of  Recanati,  in  order  that 


the  pilgrims  might  not  be  impeded  in 
passing  through  to  visit  the  Madonna 
di  Loreto ;  and  requiring  them  in  re- 
turn for  this  privilege  to  repair  the 
walls  of  the  town,  which  are  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  state  c^  ruin.  It  is 
signed  II  Cardie.  Borromeo,  and  is 
written  in  a  fine  bold  hand. 

Several  of  the  palaces  at  Recanati 
are  of  superior  pretensions,  particularly 
the  Caradori,  Leopardi,  Roberti,  Maz- 
zagalli,  Antici,  Mazsucci,  &c.  The 
view  from  the  balcony  of  the  Caradori 
palace  is  truly  beautiftil :  it  commands 
Loreto,  the  hill  of  Ancona,  the  Adri- 
atic, and  the  fine  rich  plain  of  the 
March,  caUed  <*  II  Giardino  d'  Italia," 
by  the  native  whose  fondness  for  the 
March  will  scarcely  permit  them  to  ac- 
cord any  beauty  to  other  parts  ot 
Italy :  all  these  objects  combine  with 
the  singular  ridiness  and  fertility  ot 
the  country  to  form  a  scene  of  extra-- 
odinary  beauty. 

The  Port  of  Recanati  is  about  three 
miles  from  Loreto :  it  is  now  a  small 
fishing  town,  with  a  population  ot 
3,000  inhabitants.  About  a  mile  from 
it  are  the  ruins  of  Potentia,  close  to 
the  convent  which  preserves  the  name 
of  the  city  in  that  of  S.  Maria  di> 
Potenza. 

On  leaving  the  town,  the  steep  hill 
we  descend  is  so  precipitous,  that  oxen 
are  necessary  in  the  ascent  from'  Ma- 
cerata.  On  the  brow  of  this  bill  is  the 
church  of  Castel  Nuovo,  where  there 
is  a  fine  painting  of  the  Transfiguration 
by  an  luiknown  artist. 

J  Sambucheto,  a  post  station.  (A 
third  horse  is  required  from  this  place 
to  Recanati,  but  not  trice  vend: )  The 
country  between  Recanati  and  Alace- 
rata  resembles  a  continued  fium,  and 
is  surpassed  in  fertility  by  Ho  district 
of  Europe.  Its  rich  meadows  and  corn 
fields,  interspersed  with  plantations  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  watered  by  fre- 
quent rivulets,  suggest  to  the  Englisli 
traveller  nuiny  recollections  of  home. 
A  branch  of  the  Potenza  is  crossed, 
and  the  road  ascends  the  left  bank  of 
that  river,  leaving  Monte  Cassiano  on- 
the  right.      At   the  point  where  it? 
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crosses  the  Potenza,  three  branch  roads 
from  Osimo,  Severino,  and  Jesi  fall 
into  the  main  line.  There  is  a  dogana 
at  the  junction,  and  close  to  it  are  the 
ruins  ^of  an  amphitheatre  and  other 
buildings,  marking  the  site  of  Helvia 
Ricina. 

The  road  passes  the  gate  of  Mace- 
rata  without  entering  the  town, 

1  Macbiiata  (/wMy  La  Pace 
(Post),  Albergo  di  Monachese),afine 
provincial  city  prettily  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence  above  the  Potensa^ 
aAx»ut  midway  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  sea,  and  commanding  views  of 
both.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  Delega- 
tion, comprehending  a  surface  of  105 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
200,000  souls,  and  is  one  of  the  four 
appeal  courts  of  the  Papal  States,  em- 
bracing in  its  jurisdiction  the  eastern 
provinces.  The  city  population,  with 
its  suburbs  and  dependencies,  amounts 
to  16,000.  Its  foundation  dates  from 
1108,  as  proved  by  documents  in  the 
archiepiscopal  archives  of  Fermo :  it 
was  made  a  city  by  John  XXII.,  in 
1S22 

At  first  sight  Maeerata  appears  to  a 
stranger  unprovided  with  introduc- 
tions, a  dull  town,  but  it  is  in  reality 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  intel- 
lectual of  the  numerous  provincial 
cities  of  the  second  class  with  which 
the  States  of  the  Church  abound.  Its 
society  is  of  a  high  order ;  the  resident 
nobility  yield  to  none  in  character  and 
courtesy ;  it  has  a  university,  several 
handsome  palaces,  a  theatre,  and  other 
public  establishments,  which  enjoy 
considerable  reputation  in  the  pro- 
vince. Many  of  the  churches  retain 
their  Gothic  porticoes,  which  serve  to 
mark  the  passage  from  the  old  style  to 
the  new.  In  the  Cathedral  sacristy  is 
a  picture  attributed  to  Ptntgino  (?), 
representing  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  S.  Francis  and  S.  Julian,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated ;  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  AUepreito  Nued  (da'  Fa- 
briano)  representing  the  same  subject 
with  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Julian ;  the 
name  of  the  painter  ir  recorded  under- 
neath with  the  date  1S6&     The  tAUr 


of  the  SS.  Sacramento  has  a  very  good 
imitation  in  wood  of  the  fii9ade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  In  the  Church  of 
8.  Giovamni  is  a  fine  painting  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Vii^n,  by  Lan* 
franco. 

The  Rilagxo  Compagmmi  contains  a 
snudl  museum  of  Roman  remains  and 
inscribed  stones,  fiound  principally 
among  the  ruins  of  Hehria  Ricina. 
There  is  sT  casino  in  the  town  supplied 
with  modern  works  and  journals ;  and 
in  the  same  establishment  is  the  BiblUh' 
teca  Comunale,  founded  by  Leo  XII.  in 
1824,  and  lately  enriched  by  a  dona* 
tion  of  valuable  books  by  the  Padre 
Borgfaetti,  its  librarian.  Outside  the 
gate  leading  to  Fermo  is  a  very  noble 
building,  erected  for  the  national  game 
of  pallone,  by  the  architect  Alcandri  : 
it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  known. 
About  a  mile  beyond  it  is  the  beauti- 
ful Church  of  the  Madonna  della  Ver- 
gine,  one  of  the  best  designs  of  Bra- 
mante. 

Macerate  is  the  birthplace  of  Cres- 
cimbeni,  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian 
Society,  and  of  Matteo  Rieoi,  the  well 
known  Chinese  scholar  and  missionary. 
Tbe  walls  of  the  city  were  built  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Albornos.  The 
triumphal  arch,  called  the  Porta  Pia,  is 
somewhat  heavy  in  its  effect,  notwith- 
standing its  accurate  proportions. 

[There  is  a  cross  road  of  3  posts 
from  Maeerata  to  Fermo  (Route  31), 
crossing  the  Chienti  and  the  Tenna ;  it 
is  a  very  agreeable  drive,  ft  passes 
beneath  Mont*  Olmo,  the  birthplace' 
of  Lansi,  the  celebrated  writer  on  Ita- 
lian art.] 

Leaving  Maeerata,  the  road  descends 
under  Pieve  to  the  left  bank  otihe 
Chienti,  and  proceeds  afong-  it  to  To- 
lentino,  through  a  rich  and  highly  cul- 
tivated country.  Between  these  towns 
is  passed  the  deserted  fortress  of  La 
Rancia.  This  position,  and  indeed  the 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was 
the  scene  of  the  bloody  and  decisive^ 
battle  between  Muratand  tbe  Austrians 
in  May,  1815.  Previous  to  the  battle 
the  Imperial  troops  occupied  the 
heights  of  Monte  Milone  on  the  right 
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of  the  roAcL ;  the  Neapolitans  had  ad- 
vanced within  sight  of  Tolentino  when 
they  halted  for  the  night,  and  subse- 
quently took  up  a  position  under  the 
heights  of  Montolmo  and  Petriola.  On 
the  Srd,  at  daybreak,  it  was  seen  that 
the  Austrians  had  received  reinforce- 
ments during  the  night,  increasing  their 
strength  to  16,000  men,  the  Neapo- 
litans numbering  10,000.  The  battle 
was  fought  by  Murat  in  person ;  the 
Austrians  were  commanded  by  Biancfai, 
At  its  commencement  the  Austrians 
had  their  right,  and  the  Neapolitans 
their  left  wing  covered  by  the  Chienti. 
The  battle  was  begun  by  Murat,  the 
Austrians  at  first  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive. It  lasted  during  the  whole  day, 
and  when  both  armies  drew  off  for  the 
night,  2,000  men  on  both  sides  lay 
dead  and  dying  on  the  field.  The  un- 
eipected  arrival  of  two  couriers,  one 
with  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Antro- 
doco,  the  other  bringing  despatches 
from  Naples  detailing  the  disturbances 
in  Calabria  and  Campania,  induced 
Murat  to  determine  on  retiring  on  the 
following  morning.  In  the  prelimi- 
nary movements  he  was  very  nearly 
captured,  and  by  an  injudicious  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  part  of  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, his  best  position  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians,  so  that  his  entire 
army  was  thrown  into  confusion.  In- 
subordination had  long  prevailed ;  the 
untoward  events  of  the  day  rendered 
his  own  personal  courage  of  no  avail ; 
his  plans  were  frustrated  by  disobe- 
dience ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
Colletta,  corruption  spread  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  He  fell  back 
on  Macerata  with  much  loss,  and  was 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Naples 
with  the  remnant  of  an  army  which 
was  never  worthy  of  his  military  genius. 
This  battle  sealed  the  &te  of  Murat ; 
on  the  22d  of  the  month  he  fled  from 
Naples,  and  in  the  October  following 
his  ambitious  career  terminated  in  his 
execution  at  Pizzo. 

1^  ToLBNTxiro  (/nn.  La  Corona, 
very  tolerable  and  clean).  The  Gothic 
gateway  by  which  Tolentino  is  entered 
on  this  side  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 


ing and  best  preserved  specimens  of  the 
castellated  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages.  Tolentino  nearly  retains  the 
ancient  name  of  a  considerable  city  of 
Picenum,  from  whose  ruins  it  sprung. 
It  was  made  a  city  by  Sixtus  V.  in 
1586,  by  whom  its  bishopric,  which 
dates  from  the  fifth  century,  was  united 
to  that  of  Macerate.  It  was  once, 
strongly  fortified.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  9,000  souls.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  life,  death,  and  miracles  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  thit 
saint,  was  originally  a  Gothic  edifice, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  closed  archea 
of  its  windows  in  the  side  walk.  The 
rich  doorway  of  its  facade  remains  un« 
touched ;  the  bands  of  the  arch  are 
formed  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  in  the 
canopy  is  the  figure  of  one  of  the  Vis- 
oonti  with  the  dragon,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  &mily :  at  first  sight  it 
might  be  taken  for  St.  George.  The 
interior  of  the  church  has  a  superb 
roof  of  carved  wood  richly  gilt,  with 
figures  of  the  Virgin,  Saviour,  and 
numerous  saints  in  bold  relief:  in 
every  part  of  it  are  seen  the  ducal 
coronet  and  dragon  of  the  Visconti  by 
whom  it  was  built.  The  capellone  is 
interesting  for  the  remarkable  frescoes 
by  lA)reHzo  and  Jaeopo  da  San  SeverinOf 
representing  various  subjects  from  the 
life  of  S.  Nicholas.  Though  much 
injured  by  repainting,  enough  remains 
to  affi>rd  materials  of  study ;  the  heads 
are  in  general  full  of  expression  and 
feeling.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint  are 
two  paintings,  one  representing  the 
Fire  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  attributed 
to  Tintoretto,  and  the  other  the  Plague 
in  Sicily,  attributed  perhaps  on  as  slight 
authority  to  Paul  Veronese,  who  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  have  painted  the 
former  picture  (?). 

Tolentino  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
learned  Francesco  Filelfo,  whose  bust 
has  been  erected  over  the  door  of 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  lu  diplomatic 
history  the  town  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  for  the  treaty  which  bears  its 
name,  signed  19th  February,  1797, 
between  the  commissioners  of  Pius  VI* 
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and  General  Buonaparte  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Republic.  By  this  hu- 
miliating treaty  the  pope  ceded  the 
province  of  Bomagna,  in  addition  to 
the  Legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara 
already  surrendered  to  the  Cispadane 
Republic.  He  left  AncOna  in  pos- 
session of  the  French,  and  surrendered 
to  them  his  territories  at  Avignon,  be* 
aides  engaging  to  pay  a  ransom  for 
other  provinces,  and  to  deliver  the 
manuscripts  and  works  of  art  which 
had  excited  the  cupidity  of  his  con- 
querors. 

Lieaving  Tolentino,  the  road  con- 
tinues along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chienti  through  very  beautiftil  scenery, 
presenting  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
many  characteristics  of  an  English 
landscape.  The  country  is  very  pro- 
ductive and  rich  in  oaks,  and  the  pro- 
spect is  bounded  by  the  chain  of 
Apennines,  covered  with  snow  so  late 
as  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  in 
some  years  never  free  from  it*  Soon 
after  passing  the  village  ofBelforte  the 
frontier  of  the  province  of  Macerata  is 
passed,  and  we  enter  the  Delegation 
of  Camerino.  On  the  left  are  seen  the 
village  of  Caldarola  and  Pieve  Favera, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

1  Valcimara,  a  post  station  and 
hamlet  of  400  souls.  The  road  passes 
through  Campolorzo,  and,  some  dis- 
tance further,  a  sudden  bend  opens  on 
the  picturesque  Rocca  di  Varano,  with 
an  ancient  eastle  perched  upon  its 
summit.  At  this  place  a  road  branches 
off  the  high  post  road  to  Camerino. 

[Cambsino,  the  capital  of  a  Dele- 
gation of  70  square  leagues  and  36,500 
souls,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines 
on  a  lofty  hill,  from  whose  base  several 
tributaries  of  the  Potenza  take  their 
rise.  It  retains  the  name  of  the  an- 
etent  Camerinum,  a  border  city  of 
Umbria,  which  acquired  some  note 
from  its  alliance  with  Rome  against 
the  Etrurians.  In  1545  Paul  III. 
received  it  in  exchange  for  the  cession 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  The  cathedral 
dedicated  to  S.  Sansovino  occupies  the 


site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Camerino 
was  made  an  archiepisoopai  see  by 
Pius  VI.  in  1787;  the  see  of  Treja 
was  united  to  it  by  Pius  VII.  in  181 7. 
Its  bishopric  dated  from  252,  under 
Lucius  I.,  and  S.  Sansovino,  the  titular 
saint  of  the  cathedral  was  it  first  bishop* 
The  city  has  a  university  of  some  re« 
pute  and  a  small  manufactory  of  silk* 
Its  present  population  is  5,182.  Carlo 
Maratta  was  born  here.  Large  quan« 
titles  of  sumach  are  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

1  Ponte  della  Trave,  a  post  station* 
At  La  Mueeiut  the  usual  resting-place 
of  the  vetturini  (Inn,  II  Leone),  the 
road  which  has  crossed  from  the  left  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chienti  returns 
again  to  the  left.  There  is  a  branch 
road  from  this  to  Camerino,  distant 
five  miles.  The  several  villages  which 
are  passed  between  Valcimara  and 
Serravalle  are  picturesquely  placed  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  On 
the  left  band  are  Pieve- Bo  vigliano,  S. 
Marco,  Pieve- Torrina,  Manadl,  and 
Prefoglio ;  and  on  the  right  CoUe,  S* 
Marcello^  and  Gelagna.  The  road 
now  begins  to  ascend. 

1  Serravalle,  a  long  straggling  vil- 
lage in  a  steep  and  narrow  defile,  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  and  stronghold  of  the  middle 
ages.  Near  it  are  the  sources  of  the 
Chienti,  which  after  a  course  of  fifty- 
eight  miles  ialls  into  the  Adriatic  at 
the  port  of  Civitanuova.  A  gradual 
ascent  by  a  .fine  wild  mountain  road 
brings  us  to  the  plain  of  Cinquemiglia. 
The  solitary  house  of  refuge  upon  it 
shows  that  in  severe  winters  the  route 
is  often  impassable  from  snow.  The 
plain  has  a  local  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  its  hay.  The  country 
becomes  wild  and  desolate  as  Col/iorito 
is  approached,  and  occasionally  the 
scenery  is  striking  of  its  kind.  There 
is  a  new  inn  at  this  village  called  the 
Locanda  di  Bonelli.  After  passing 
the  Lake  of  Colfiorito,  fitmous  for  its 
leeches,  the  road  begins  to  descend, 
and  a  great  change  in  the  character  of 
the  country  and  its  scenery  is  soon  ap- 
parent ;  the  land  is  rich  and  generally 
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<jovered  with  osks.  tn  serete  winters  the 
ascent  to  the  Colfiorito  from  Foligno  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  in  some  parts 
dangerous  to  an  English  carriage* 

1  Case  Nuove,  a  small  hamlet  of  180 
souls,  built  under  the  ruins  of  an  old 
eestle  near  the  rapid  torrent  Menautri. 
In  posting  from  Foligno  by  this  road 
a  third  horse  is  required  from  Case 
Nuove  to  SerraTalle,  but  not  vice  vend. 
Beyond  it  is  the  village  of  Pale,  where 
is  a  remarkable  pointed  peak  among 
the  last  elevations  of  the  Apennines ; 
there  is  a  curious  cavern  filled  with 
Stalactites;  in  the  precipitous  cliflfs 
above  the  village  is  a  hermitage  in  the 
rock.  In  the  descent  from  hence  the 
view  looking  down  upon  the  city  and 
fertile  plain  oi  Foligno  is  perfect ;  it 
eommands  a  great  extent  of  country 
stretching  over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  rich- 
ness of  cultivation  or  picturesque 
beauty. 

About  a  mile  before  arriving  at 
Foligno  the  high  post  road  from  Fano 
through  Nocera,  and  the  branches 
from  Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  fidl  into 
the  present  route. 
-   1  Foligno  ;  described  in  Route  S7. 


ROUTE  16. 

-  YAHO   TO   rOLIOKO,    BT  THE   STBADA 
DEL   FURLO. 

Fano  to  Calcinelli        •         -  1 

Calcinelli  to  Fossombrone     -  1 

Fossombrone  to  Acqualagna  1 
Acqualagna  to  Cagli    -         -Of 

Cagli  to  Cantiano         •        ~  ^ 

Cantiano  to  La  Schieggia     -  1 

La  Schieggia  to  Sigillo         -  1 

Sigillo  to  Gualdo  Tadino     *  1 

Gualdo  Tadino  to  Nocera    -  I 

Nocera  to  Ponte  Centesimo  I 

Ponte  Centesimo  to  Foligno  1 

Pbsts  10^ 

Innt  on  the  road:  Foseomhrone,  Posta ; 
Caglit  Posta  (wretched);  Cantiano^ 
Posta  (v«ry  poor) ;  Nocera,  Posta. 


This  route  follows  the  Flaminian 
way  throughout  its  entire  course. 

The  early  part  of  the  road  is  ex- 
tremely beautiiiiL  Leaving  Fano,  we 
pass  the  fine  public  promenade,  and 
soon  enter  upon  the  varied  and  beauti- 
ful country  between  it  and  the  moun- 
tains, ascending  the  left  bank  of  the 
Metauro..  This  classic  stream,  me- 
morable for  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  is 
apostrophised  by  Tasso  in  one  of  his 
most  touching  poems  (Rime  Eroiche, 
xxxIt.  ) : 

"  O  del  grand*  Apennino 
Figlio  picciolo/* 

1  Calcinelli. 

1  Foitombrone  (/nn«.  La  Posta; 
n  Re,  new,  ill-kept,  and  very  dear), 
a  thriving  episcopal  town  of  6,400  in- 
habitants sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum  Sempronii,  whose  site  near  the 
torrent  .of  S.  Martino  about  two  miles 
distant,  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre  and  other  remains.  The  ancient 
city  was  mined  by  the  Goths  and  Lom- 
bards. The  modem  town  is  near  the 
Metauro,  and  was  the  property  of  the 
Malatesta  family  until  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  when  Galeazeo  sold  it 
to  the  Duke  Federigo  di  Rovere  for 
1 3,000  golden  florins.  In  more  recent 
times  it  became  the  property  of  Eugene 
Beauhamois,  and  has  descended  to  hi^ 
son,  the  present  Duke  de  Leiichteu'* 
berg,  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  much 
of  its  prosperity.  Fossombrone  is 
celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  its  silk 
manufiictories,  worked  by  steam  ma- 
chinery from  the  foundries  of  Bologna* 
Its  factories  of  woollen  cloths  are  also 
held  in  great  esteem. 

The  cathedral  dedicated  to  S.  Alde- 
brando  Vesoovo  contains  some  in* 
scribed  stones  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city :  its  bishopric  dates  from 
the  fifth  century.  The  modem  bridgv 
over  the  Metauro,  spanning  that  broad 
mountain  stream  by  a  single  arch,  is  a 
bold  and  striking  work,  not  surpassed 
by  any  similar  erection  of  recent  times. 
The  road  over  it  leads  to  S.  Ippolito» 
where  there  are  the  best  marble  quar- 
ries in  the  States,  well  worthy  of  • 
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Tisit, — to  SorbolungOi — to  the  an- 
cient walled  town  of  Moadavio, — to 
Pergola,  an  important  town  of  5,600 
souls,  with  extensive  carpet  manu&c- 
tories ;  and  to  other  places  of  less  con- 
sequence between  the  Metauro-  and 
the  Cesano. 

Leaving  Fossombrone,- the  seedery 
becomes  remarkably  fi  ne ;  tiie  eoutitpy 
is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  rich  in 
oaks  which  would  be  ornanBental  to 
any  English  park.  The  road  to  i7r- 
(tjto  branches  off  from  the  mun  route 
three  miles  fix>m  Fossombrone.  (See 
next  Route,  17.) 

The  Foligno  road  crosses  the  Me- 
tauro and  at  once  strikes  into  the 
mountains,  ascending  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cantiano,  a  tributary  of  the  former 
riyer  rising  from  the  Apennines  under 
Valboscosa  and  San  Benedetto.  Near 
this  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  the 
Furlo  is  the  hill  still  called  U,  Monte 
iTAadrubale,  in  which  tradition  has 
.  preserved  the  record  of  the  memorable 
battle  between  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral and  the  Roman  consuls  Livius  Sa- 
linator  and  Claudius  Nero,  a.  c.  207. 
The  battle  is  supposed  from  the  ac- 
eount  of  Livy  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  it 
begins  to  be  contracted  by  high  rocks; 
^6,000  men  shared  the  fate  of  their 
commander,  and  5)400  were  made  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  .the  Romans  Ls 
admitted  by  their  historians  to  have 
been  8,000.  The  pathetic  lamentation 
of  Hannibal  for  the  death  of  his 
brother  is  well  known  to  every  reader 
of  Horace :  «- 

'  **  Cartbagini  jam  non  ego  mintloi 
Mittam  superboa :  cxicidit,  occidtt 
Spes  omnia,  et  fortunanostri 
Komlnis,  Asdrubale  interempto.** 

Hot.  iV.  od.  4. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains  many  fossil  remains  are 
found,  which  the  inhabitants  believe 
to  be  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Asdru- 
bal,  precisely  as  the  contents  of  the 
bone-caves  of  Palermo  are  referred  to 
the  Roman  Naumachia. 

The  Pass  of  the  Furio  upon  which 
the  road  now  enters  affords  one  of 


those  remarkable  exanaples  of  Roman 
energy,  which  are  no  where  so  sur« 
prising  as  in  the  con^ructioo  of  their 
public  roads.  The  traveller  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  magnificent  re> 
mains  of  the  highway  eonstrueted  by 
Tngan  in  the  precipices  of  Servia 
along  the  Danube,  will  not  lail  to  re* 
eognise  in  this  pass  the  same  skilful 
engineering  aad  the  same  power  of 
overcoming  difficulties  for  which  that 
wonderful  work  is  cdebrated.  The 
high  perpendicular  preoipioes  of  the 
Passo  did  Furlo  cloee  in  so  narrowly 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Cantiano,  that 
it  appears  as  if  the  mountains  would 
allow  nothing  beyond  the  passage  of 
the  stream.  The  Roman  engineers 
however  cut  through  the  rock  on  its 
left  bank,  carrying  the  road  through  a 
tunnel  which  gives  name  to  the  defile 
for  about  126  foe^  and  thus  formed  a 
permanent  passage  for  the  Flaminian 
way.  The  whole  length  of  the  pass  is 
about  half  a  mile,  and  the  scenery  is 
exceedingly  grand.  An  inscription 
cut  in  the  rock  records  its  construction 
by  order  of  Vespasian.  This  inter- 
esting wwk  is  called  JPetra  Inttrciaa 
in  the  Peutingerian  Table,  and  Petra 
Pertuaa  by  Procopius,  who  has  accu- 
rately described  it;  it  is  also  comme- 
morated by  Claudian  in  the  beautiful 
passage—* 

**  Qua  mom  arte  paCena  vivo  le  perforat  arcu. 
Admittitque  viam  sectae  per  vUcera  rupis.'' 

ri.  Com.  Hon.^  £<X). 

1  Acqualagna,  a  small  village  and 
post  station  on  the  junction  of  the 
Candigliano-  with  the  Cantiana  The 
neighbouring  plain  has  beoi  consi- 
dered by  some  antiquaries  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  To- 
tila,  but  we  shall  presently  see  that 
the  true  site  of  the  battle  must  be 
placed  lower  down  at  Gualdo.  Three 
miles  farther  is  a  new  and  apparently 
clean  inn  called  the  Aurora,  which 
may  be  better  tjkaa  the  wretched  town 
inns  along  this  road.  Close  to  Cagli, 
a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Can- 
tiano is  crossed  by  a  fine  Roman 
bridge  called  Ponte  D^alio  }  the  oen» 
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tral  arch,  thirty-nine  feet  in  span,  it 
composed  of  nineteen  large  stones. 
The  ascent  is  very  steep  to 

)  CoffH  (Inn,  La  Fosta,  wretched), 
a  smaU  and  industrious  provincial 
town  of  nearly  4000  inhabitants,  con- 
stituting in  conjunction  with  Pergola 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  CdUi$f  a  Roman  city  and 
station  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  built  on 
the  flanks  of  Monte  Petrano.  The  pre- 
sent town  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century  in  the  pontificate  of  Ni- 
cholas IV«  Several  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  medals,  and  firagmenU  of 
statues  have  been  found  in  its  vicinity. 
In  the  church  of  S.  Dcmenieo  is  the 
best  work  of  Giovanni  Sanii,  fiither  of 
'  Raphael,  a  Madonna  and  Saints,  with 
the  Resurrection  and  other  subjects, 
all  in  fresco,  of  the  greatest  beauty. 
The  angel  to  the  right  of  the  Ma- 
donna bears  the  portrait  of  the  young 
RaphaeL  It  contains  also  a  figure  of 
Christ  between  two  Saints,  by  Gio- 
vanni  Saniif  Over  a  monument,  in  the 
purest  taste  of  Bramante,  to  the  family 
of  Uranni.  Opposite  is  an  Annun- 
ciation probably  by  Fra  Camevaie,  a 
very  rare  early  master.  In  S.  Fran' 
eeseo,  are  some  fine  frescoes  of  St. 
Antony,  by  Guido  Pabnemeei,  a  fine 
picture  by  Baroeeio,  and  a  good  Ma- 
donna by  Gaetano  Lapi$  of  Cagli.  In 
iS*.  Angela  Mimrre,  the  altar-piece  is  an 
admirable  **  Noli  me  tangere,**  by  TV- 
moteo  Pite.  llie  Church  of  the  Qt^ 
ptichint,  above  the  town,  has  an  excel- 
lent FLeta  by  Fra  Bernardo  Catelani, 
Cagli  has  an  important  trade  in  tanned 
and  dressed  leathers,  and  is  perhaps 
the  roost  flourishing  town  on  this 
route.  Beyond  Cagli  are  three  Roman 
conduita  passing  under  the  road  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water 
of  the  torrente  into  the  valley  below. 
Between  this  and  Cantiano  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  Roman 
architecture,  called  the  Ponte  Grosso. 

}  Cantiano  {Inn,  La  Fosta,  very 
poor),  a  small  fortified  town  supposed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Luc- 
colo,  an  episcopal  city  destroyed  by 
Narses  in  bis  pursuit  of  Totila,  the 


site  of  which  is  placed  by  Calindri  at 
a  short  distance  beyond  the?  present 
town  near  the  Ponte  Riccioli.  Leaving 
Cantiano^  the  road  rapidly  ascends  the 
mountains.  (A  third  horse  is  required 
to  La  Scfaieggia,  but  not  tfice  twrt<f.) 

1.  La  Schieggia,  a  walled  village 
with  an  ancient  Palazso  and  cathedral. 
Ita  interest  is  derived  from  the  ruins 
of  the  fiimous  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Apenninus,  still  traceable  on  Monte 
Petrara,  to  which  the  confederated 
tribes  of  Umbria  repaired  to  sacrifice^ 
as  the  Etruscans  did  to  the  temple  of 
Voltumna.  Its  oracle  was  consulted 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Claudian  in  the  follow* 
ing  passage :  — > 

**  Exauperant  delubrs   Jovis,  laxoque   mi« 
naiites 
ApenninigenU  cultai  paitoribus  arit." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins 
several  remains,  as  bronze  idols,  eagles^ 
and  inscribed  stones  have  been  dis- 
covered, together  with  the  vestiges  of 
baths  near  the  present  town.  The 
country  around  La  Schieggia  is  rich 
in  oaks,  and  is  in  parts  well  culti- 
vated. The  bridge  called  the  Ponte 
a  Botte  (or  the  barrel-shaped)  was 
built  by  Fabri  in  1805,  by  order  of 
Pius  VI.  Ita  construction  is  peculiar* 
It  spans  the  ravine  by  a  single  arch  at 
the  height  of  230  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom ;  above  this  arch  the  engineer  has 
introduced  a  cylindrical  aperture  6S 
feet  in  diameter,  which  has  given  name 
to  the  bridge. 

[A  road  strikes  westward  from 
Schieggia  8  miles  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Gubbio,  from  whence  another 
of  13  miles  by  S.  Marco  falls  into  the 
present  route  at  S.  Facondino,  near 
Gualdo  Tadino,  so  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  traveller  desirous  of 
seeing  Gubbio  to  retrace  bis  Btepi» 
and  this  detour  adds  but  4  miles  to  hit 
journey.  For  a  description  of  Gubbio^ 
and  of  other  roads  leading  from  it  to 
Perugia  and  Citta  di  Oistello,  see 
Route  20.  Schieggia  to  Sassoferrato 
IS  miles.] 

East  of  La  Schieggia,  and  about 
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midway  between  it  and  the  Cesano,  is 
an  interesting  classical  locality,  record- 
ing, in  the  modern  name  of  SeuHnOf 
the  site  of  ancient  Sentinum,  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Gauls  and  Samnites,  i.  c.  296,  in  which 
the  younger  Decius  devoted  himself 
for  his  country. 

The  road  from  La  Schieggia  to 
Sigillo  undulates  along  the  valley  or 
.depression  in  the  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, whose  lofty  range  here  appears 
jto  separate  into  two  portions.  Be- 
tween G)stacciaro  and  Sigillo  we  leave 
the  X«egation  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro, 
and  enter  the  Delegation  of  Perugia. 

1  Sigillo,  the  SviUwn  of  Pliny,  an> 
other  Umbrian  city,  now  reduced  to  a 
wild  mountain  village  of  little  more 
than  1,000  souls.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Pe- 
rugia, and  was  strongly  fortified ;  some 
portions  of  its  walls  and  castle  still  re- 
main. In  the  neighbourhood  are  two 
bridges  attributed  to  Flaminius,  and 
the  pavement  of  the  ancient  road  may 
still  be  traced.  In  the  mountains  of 
Sigillo  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  Italy,  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explored:  it  is  only 
to  be  entered  by  means  of  a  rope.  The 
galleries  it  contains  are  full  of  stalac- 
tites ;  the  fourth  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  a  mile  in  length,  terminating  in  a 
deep  lake.  The  floor  of  this  cavern, 
we  brieve,  has  never  been  broken ; 
and  it  would  be  interesting  if  some 
resident  geologist  would  explore  it 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  fossil 
remains.  The  high  range  of  moun- 
tains east  of  the  road  which  runs  along 
their  base  for  many  miles,  forms  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  Dele- 
gation of  Perugia  and  that  of  Came- 
rino.  They  frequently  present  striking 
combinations  of  scenery,  and  in  many 
places  supply  pleasing  subjects  for  the 
sketch-book  of  the  artist. 

A  few  miles  on,  at.  Fossato,  a  small 
place  on  the  left,  remarkable  for  its 
successful  resistance  to  Francesco 
Sforza,  and  for  having  been  sacked 
by  Cesar  Borgia,  a  road  branches  off 


to  Fabrianof  an  important  town  of 
6,600  souls,  whose  celebrated  paper 
manufactories  established  so  early  as 
1564,  not  only  supply  the  States  of 
the  Church,  but  rival  the  great  Nea* 
politan  establbhment  on  the  Fibreno^ 
at  Isola.  Below  S.  Faoondino,  the 
point  where  the  road  from  Gubbio, 
13  miles,  &lls  into  the  FUminiaii 
Way,  is 

1  Gualdo  Tadino»  a  walled  town  of 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  a  mile  and  • 
half  from  which  was  the  ancient  city 
of  Tadinum  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The 
site  was  not  discovered  until  1750, 
when  its  ruins  were  found  close  to  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  Tadina,  and  se- 
veral interesting  remains  were  brought 
to  light.  The  neighbourhood  is  re- 
markable as  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  in  which  Narses,  the  general  of 
Justinian,  overthrew  and  mortally 
wounded  Totila  king  of  the  Goths. 
The  march  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  from  Ravenna  by  the  pass  of 
Furlo,  and  the  particulars  of  the  bat- 
tle, are  finely  described  by  Gibbon, 
chap.  xliiL 

Leaving  Sigillo^  the  rood  gradually 
descends  to 

1  Nocera,  the  Nueeria  Camellaria 
of  Pliny  (/nn.  La  Posta).  This  Um- 
brian city,  celebrated  by  Strabo  for  its 
manufactory  of  wooden  vessels,  has 
dwindled  aown  to  a  poor  village  of 
1,100  souls.  It  is  however  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  in  conjunction  with  the 
town  of  SauoferratOj  to  which  its  an- 
cient see,  founded  in  402,  was  united 
by  John  XIX.  in  1027.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nocera  are  some  mineral 
springs  which  have  enjoyed  great  local 
repute  from  the  time  of  Bernardino  da 
Spoleto,  by  whom  they  were  first  de- 
scribed in  1510.  They  are  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  country  people,  but 
an  accurate  analysis  of  them  is  yet 
wanting.  The  road  now  leaves  the 
mountains,  and  rapidly  descends  into 
the  valley  of  the  Topino,  whose  banks 
it  follows  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  route. 

]  Ponte  Centesimo,  a  post  station. 
On  the  right  of  the  road  the  village 
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of  Ca$td  S.  Giovanni  pro  Fiamma  is 
passed.  It  occupies  the  site,  and  pre- 
•enres  some  traces  of  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Forum  Flaminii,  which  ex- 
isted as  an  important  dty  as  late  as 
25S,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombards  and  Foligno  rose  from  its 
ruins.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  in  a.  d* 
S8,  St.  Crispoldo  a  disciple  of  St. 
Peter  being  its  first  bishop. 

A  beautiful  drive  through  a  rich 
and  fertile  country  brings  us  to 

1  FouQVo  (Route  27). 


ROUTE  17. 

VANO   TO  URBIVO. 

28  Miles. 

This  interesting  route  follows  the 
Flaminian  Way,  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding route,  as  ikr  as  Fossombrone. 

1  Calcinelli. 

1  Fossombrone. 

From  the  point  where  the  Foligno 
road  crosses  the  Metauro  to  strike  into 
the  Passo  del  Furlo  the  road  to  Urbino 
begins  to  ascend.  It  soon  loses  that 
rich  character  of  cultivation  so  remark- 
able on  the  banks  of  the  Metauro,  and 
forming  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  and  barren  hills  by  which  Urbino 
is  surrounded.  As  we  approach  the 
city  the  fine  ducal  palace  on  the  right 
of  the  gate  of  entrance,  and  the  old 
castle  or  citadel  on  the  hill  opposite, 
are  conspicuous  objects.  A  very  steep 
ascent  of  5  miles  brings  us  to 

Uabino,  13  miles  from  Fossombrone 
(/nn.  La  Stella,  bad  and  dear).  This 
interesting  city,  the  birthplace  of  Ra. 
phael,  the  scene  of  the  "  Cortegtano*' 
of  Castiglione,  and  the  seat  of  an  here- 
ditary sovereignty  before  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  situated  on  an 
isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  bleak  and 
desolate  mountains,  wearing  more  the 
aspect  of  a  feudal  fortress  than  that 
of  an  archiepiscopal  city.  It  is  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  delegation  of 
Urbino  and  Pesaro,  which  b  second 


in  populati<$ii  only  to  that  of  Bologna, 
and  comprehends  a  superficial  extent 
of  1 80  square  leagues  and  a  popula- 
tion of  225,800  souls.  The  city  itself 
with  its  dependencies  has  a  population 
amounting  to  12,400. 

The  little  State  of  Urbino  was  ac^ 
quired  by  the  house  of  Montefeltro  in 
tiae  thirteenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  fifteendi  that 
it  obtained  celebrity  as  the  centre  of 
art  and  learning  under  the  encourage* 
ment  of  Federigo  and  his  successor 
Guid*  Ubaldo.  These  great  men  con- 
▼erted  their  palace  into  an  academy, 
and  changed  a  school  of  military  tao> 
ties  into  one  of  refinement  and  *taste. 
The  impulse  thus  given  to  the  litera- 
ture and  arts  of  the  period  is  best 
proved  by  the  illustrious  names  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  their  court, 
and  by  the  Act  that  the  social  and 
political  importance  of  Urbino  under 
their  sway  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  larger  states  of  Italy. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Romag^a  was 
celebrated  at  the  same  time  lor  three 
of  the  most  brilliant  courts  in  Europe 
— that  of  Sigismund  Malatesta  at  Ri- 
mini, that  of  Alessandro  Sforza  at 
Pesaro,  and  that  of  Federigo  di  Mon- 
tefeltro at  Urbino ;  as  if  these  princes 
endeavoured  to  rival  each  other  as  well 
in  their  patronage  of  genius  as  in  their 
military  exploits  and  renown.  The 
court  of  Urbino  surpassed  both  the 
others  in  its  influence  and  character. 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  the  founder 
of  its  greatness,  who  in  early  life  was 
the  counsellor  and  minister  of  6a- 
leazzo  Malatesta,  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  political  struggles  of  the 
fif);eenth  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Milanese  army 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  S.  Fabbriano  in 
1 460 ;  a  few  years  later  he  was  general 
of  the  army  of  Florence,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Molinella  with  Barto- 
lommeo  Coleoni  in  1467.  He  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  pope  (Paul  II.) 
at  Rimini  in  1469 ;  in  1472  he  reduced 
Volterra,  and  did  more  damage  to  its 
Etruscan  walls  with  his  artillery  than 
all  the  former  ravages  of  time  and  bar- 
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barians  bad  efibcted.  Two  years  after- 
wards (1474)  he  married  his  daughter 
Giovanna  to  Giovanni  della  Rovere, 
brother  of  Julius  II.,  and  was  created 
Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  same  year  by 
a  papal  rescript.  In  1482,  in  spite  of 
his  great  age,  he  was  appointed  general 
of  the  league  between  the  church  and 
its  allies  against  Ferrara ;  but  he  died 
September  1 0th  in  that  year,  on  the 
same  day  as  his  son-in-law  Robert 
]VIa1atesta,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Guid'  Ubaldo  I. 

The  military  character  of  Federigo 
may  suffice  to  ^ow  what  an  Important 
part  he  played  in  the  eventful  drama  of 
Italian  politics.  In  the  more  pleasing 
character  of  an  encourager  of  learning, 
the  name  of  Itala  Atene  bestowed  upon 
Urbino  in  bis  time  is  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  of  his  merits.  Sismondi  calls 
him  the  Mecsenas  of  the  fine  arts ;  his 
exploits  and  virtues  are  celebrated  by 
.Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael, 
in  a  MS.  poem  in  terza  rima,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican ;  but  his  highest 
eulogium  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in 
the  unanimous  language  of  respect  and 
praise  in  which  Italian  writers  have 
delighted  to  picture  Urbino  as  the  seat 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  His 
wife,  the  Contessa  Battista  Sforza,  was 
in  no  way  inferior  to  himself:  her 
character  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  mind  of  her  son 
Guid*  Ubaldo,  and  her  virtues  are  re- 
corded in  glowing  colours  by  Bernardo 
Tasso. 

Guid*  Ubaldo  I.,  by  his  liberal  pa- 
tronage and  by  his  own  intellectual 
acquirements,  contributed  even  more 
than  his  father  to  raise  the  character 
of  Urbino  as  a  school  of  art  and  taste. 
His  wife,  Elizabetta  Gonzaga  of  Man- 
tua, was  celebrated  no  less  for  her 
beauty  than  for  her  high  mental  ac- 
complishments and  domestic  virtues : 
the  **  Cortegiano  **  of  Castiglione  may 
be  taken  as  a  record  of  the  refine- 
ment for  which  Urbino  under  her 
auspices  was  remarkable.  Mr.  East- 
lake  in  an  able  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  131.,  on  Pa.ssavant's 
Life   of    Raphael,   observes    that  — 


**  Perhaps  no  praises  ever  bestowed 
on  woman  can  be  compared,  both  for 
eloquence  and  sincerity,  with  those 
contained  in  Bembo'a  little  volume 
(De  Guido  Ubaldoi  &c„  Romow 
1548),  composed,  as  the  writer  tells 
us,  when  the  duchess  had  lost  her 
beauty  through  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune. That  her  fame  was  long  re- 
membered in  England  we  can  lurdljr 
doubt;  and  not  improbably  Shaks- 
peare  may  have  takea  from  Bembo's 
portraiture  a  bint  for  bis  Miranda, 
e.  ^. :  — 

'  Itaque  multas  ssepe  faemtnas  vidi, 
audivi  etiam  esse  plures,  quae  certa- 
rum  omnino  virtutum,  optimarum 
quidem  illarum  atque  elarissimarum, 
sed  tamen  perpaucarum,  splendore 
illustrarentur  :  in  qua  vero  omnes 
collectae  conjunctssque  virtutes  con- 
spicerentur,  baec  una  extitit;  cujus 
omnino  parera  atque  similem,  aiit 
etiam  inferiorem  paulo,  non  modo 
non  vidi  ullam,  sed  ea  ubi  asset  etiam 
ne  audivi  quidem.' 

^-^^-...^—^  *  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed 
And  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best."* 

In  1497,  Guid*  Ubaldo,  command- 
ing the  papal  forces,  was  defeated  at 
Soriano  by  Vitellozao  Vitelli,  lord  of 
Citta  di  Castello,  and  made  prisoner. 
Alexander  VI.  was  not  ashamed  to 
make  him  pay  40,000  ducats  for  his 
ransom,  although  he  had  lost  his  li- 
berty ill  the  papal  cause;  a  sum  which 
was  raised  partly  by  the  contributions 
of  his  subjects,  and  partly  by  his 
duchess,  who  sold  her  jewels  for  the 
purpose.  The  treachery  of  Cesar 
Borgia,  after  these  reverses  with  the 
Vitelli,  drove  the  duke  from  his  capi- 
tal to  take  refuge  in  the  north  of 
Italy ;  but  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.  the  citizens  rose,  expelled  the 
partisans  of  Borgia,  and  brought  back 
Guid*  Ubaldo  in  triumph.  The 
accession  of  his  relative  Julius  II. 
(Giuliano  della  Rovere)  to  the  papal 
chair  confirmed  this  restoration,  and 
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again  established  the  dulce  iii  his  pos- 
sessions. In  1506  this  celebrated 
pontiff,  with  twenty^two  cardinals 
and  a  numerous  suite,  passed  three 
days  at  Urbino  on  his  way  to  Bo- 
logna. During  this  stay  he  is  said 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  Ra- 
phael. 

Duke  Guid*  Ubaldo  and  his  amia- 
ble duchess  were  wdl  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  duke  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  garter  by  Henry  VII.,  and  Cas- 
tiglione  visited  London  as  his  proxy 
to  complete  the  ceremony  of  instalia^ 
tion.  In  return  for  this  distinction, 
Guid*  Ubaldo  sent  the  king  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
painted  by  Raphael  expressly  for  the 
occasion,  and  now  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  gallery  of  the  Her- 
mitage at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1503  Francesco  Maria  della 
Rovere,  nephew  of  the  pope,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  of  Urbino,  on 
the  death  of  Guid*  Ubaldo;  and  to 
his  influence  and  recommendation  the 
employment  of  Raphael  at  the  Vati- 
can is  attributed  by  some  of  his  bio- 
graphers. Francesco  Maria,  like  his 
illustrious  predecessors,  acquired  lau- 
rels in  the  field  no  less  than  in  the 
retirement  of  his  polished  court.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  commanders 
of  the  papal  army  at  the  siege  of 
Mirandola,  where,  among  the  &ite  of 
the  gallant  captains  of  France,  he 
was  brought  into  opposition  with  the 
**  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche.*'  But  in  the  subsequent 
campaign  of  the  same  year  he  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat  at  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Casaleoehio,  May  21. 
1511.  This  battle,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
Bologna ;  and  so  convinced  was 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  that  the  panic 
which  produced  it  was  caused  by  the 
treachery  of  Alidosi,  the  cardinal  le- 
gate, who  had  gone  to  Ravenna  to 
If  justify  his  conduct  to  Julius  1 1.,  that 
when  he  met  him  in  that  city  return- 
ing from  his  interview  with  the  pope, 
surrounded  by  his  guard  and  by  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his 


station,  the  duke,  unable  to  subdue 
bis  passion,  rushed  among  the  crowd 
and  stabbed  the  legate  to  the  heart, 
in  the  presence  of  his  soldiers. 

The  house  of  Rovere  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Urbino,  however,  were 
not  destined  to  survive  the  &te  of 
other  princes  and  states  swallowed  up 
in  succession  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  church  ;  and  in  little  more  than 
a  century  both  had  become  extinct. 
In  15S8  Francesco  Maria  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Guid*  Ubaldo  IT.,  and  in 
1574  Francesco  Maria  II.  ascended  a 
throne  which  be  was  incapable  of  re- 
taining. In  1626  this  last  duke  of 
Urbino,  childless  and  old,  and  unable 
to  cope  with  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Ur- 
ban VIII.,  and  abdicated  in  favour 
of  the  Church.  The  latter  period  of 
the  duchy  presents  few  circumstances 
to  arrest  attention,  and  the  mind  na- 
turally recurs  to  the  influence  of  the 
patronage  bestowed  on  art  and  litera- 
ture by  Federigo  and  Guid*  Ubaldo. 
The  collections  of  ancient  and  modem 
art  with  which  their  palace  was  en- 
riched, and  the  distinguished  society 
brought  together  at  their  court,  must 
have  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
early  genius  of  Raphael ;  and  his  con- 
nexion with  the  court  no  doubt  pro- 
vided him  with  powerful  friends,  whose 
influence  was  subsequently  available 
at  Rome  and  Florence.  Raphael 
spent  his  early  years,  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  between  Urbino  and  Pe- 
rugia, and  his  works,  in  many  in- 
stances, bear  evidence  of  those  precepts 
of  taste  which  guided  the  social  and 
domestic  habits  of  the  court  of  Mon- 
tefeltro,  as  perpetuated  in  the  '*  Cor* 
tegiano.**  '*  The  resources  and  renoi^n 
of  this  little  dukedom,  improved  and 
upheld  by  Federigo  da  Montefeltro, 
remained  ultimately  unimpaired  in 
the  bands  of  his  successor  Guid' 
Ubaldo ;  the  state,  in  short,  was  re- 
presented, and  its  warlike  population 
led  to  the  field,  by  hereditary  sove? 
reigns,  before  Florence  had  learned 
to  yield  even  to  temporary  sway. 
That  a  Tuscan  writer  on  art  should 
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be  silent  on  the  past  glories  of  a  neigh- 
bouring state  is  quite  natural ;  but  it 
seems  unaccountable  that  so  many 
biographers  in  following  Vasari  should 
have  overlooked  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances by  which  Raphael  was 
surrounded  in  his  youth -— circum- 
stances which  must  not  only  have  had 
an  influence  on  his  ta«te,  but  which 
brought  hhn  in  contact  with  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  age,  numy  of 
whom  afterwards  served  him,  at  least 
with  the  communication  of  their  learn- 
ing, when  he  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Rome.**^~  Quart,  Rev.  cxxxi. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
although  Raphad  is  known  to  have 
painted  several  pictures  at  his  native 
place,  none  now  remain  there ;  and 
the  specimens  shown  as  the  produc- 
tions of  his  boyish  days  are  certainly 
not  authentic.  Raphael  was  born  at 
Urbino  on  the  6th  April  (Good  Fri- 
day), 1483.  Among  the  other  re- 
markable men  to  whom  it  gave  birth 
may  be  mentioned  Barocclo  the 
painter ;  Timoteo  della  Vite,  the 
pupil  of  Raphael;  Polydore  Vergil, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation as  the  last  collector  of  the 
Peter  pence  in  England ;  and  Cle- 
Toeat.  XI.,  of  the  princely  fiimily  of 
AlbanL  For  an  inquiry  into  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court  of  Urbino  on  the 
cariy  genius  of  Raphael,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  admirable  critique  on 
Passavanfs  Life  of  Rapha^  in  the 
Quarteriy  Seniew,  already  quoted. 

Urbino,  independently  of  its  histo- 
rical and  artistic  associations,  still 
contains  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  stranger. 

The  magnificent  JDneal  Palaee  built 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  from  the 
designs  of  Luciano  Lauranna,  which 
was  reputed  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion to  be  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind 
which  Italy  had  then  seen,  is  still,  in 
many  respects,  without  a  rival  as  a 
specimen  of  the  cinque  eento  style.  The 
tasteful  imitation  of  the  antique  for 
which  this  style  is  remarkable  is  here 
combined  with  lightness  of  propor- 
tions and  extraordinary   richness  of  |  composition 
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decoration.  The  doors,  windows,  cor- 
nices, pilasters,  and  chimney-pieces 
are  covered  with  arabesque  carvings  of 
foliage,  trophies,  and  other  ornaments 
of  such  singular  beauty  and  variety 
that  no  description,  indeed  nothing 
short  of  actual  casts,  could  give  any 
idea  of  their  elegance  and  proftision. 
These  sculptures  were  the  work  of 
Francesco  di  Giorgio  of  Siena,  as- 
sisted by  Ambrogio  Baroccio,  ancestor 
of  the  great  painter,  whose  execution 
of  the  architectural  foliage  is  praised 
by  Giovanni  Saiiti  in  the  MS.  poem 
in  terza  rima  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  The  saloons  and  other  apart- 
ments are  well  proportioned  and  hand- 
some, although  the  frescoes  with  which 
many  of  them  were  painted  have  dis- 
appeared. The  room  adjoining  the 
library  was  decorated  with  portraits 
representing  the  celebrated  men  of  all 
ages :  these  also  have  been  destroyed. 
The  inlaid  ornaments  or  toreia  of  the 
panelKng  were  by  Maestro  Giacomo 
of  Florence.  In  one  of  the  saloons 
may  still  be  seen  a  fine  piece  of  tapes- 
try worked  in  1 380,  representing  the 
duke  and  his  party  on  a  hawking  ex- 
cursion. The  galleries  have  a  valu- 
able collection  of  ancient  inscribed 
stones,  Roman  as  well  as  early  Chris- 
tian, chiefly  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city.  This  is,  however, 
but  the  wreck  of  the  large  collection 
of  bronze  and  marble  statues  which 
Castiglione  has  described.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  fate  of  this 
collection,  but  it  is  supposed  on  good 
grounds  that  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Vatican,  where  the  ducal  library  is 
still  preserved. 

71^  Fortificationst  which  were  also 
considered  a  remarkable  work  at  the 
time  of  their  erection,  vere  designed 
and  probably  executed  by  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  of  Siena. 

J%e  Cathedral  contains  two  paint- 
ings by  Baroecio,  worthy  of  being 
ranked  among  his  masterpieces :  one 
is  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian; 
and  the  other  is  the  Last  Supper,  a 
work  remarkable  for  its  richness  of 
and    colouring.       Tlie 
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small  pictures  of  the  Apostles,  -punted 
for  the  sacristy  by  Pietra  deila  Fran^ 
cesca,  justify  the  praises  of  taaai  by 
their  beauty  and  the  grand  style  of 
their  drapery.  The  sacristy  also  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  collections  of 
church  plate  and  embroidery  which 
Italy  retained  after  the  French  iuva^ 
sion.  It  was  almost  wholly  the  gift 
of  the  Prince  Cardinal  Annibale  Al- 
bani,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other 
man  the  modern  prosperity  of  Urbino 
is  attributable.  These  treasures  are 
well  worthy  a  visit  from  every  stranger. 

The  Church  of  S.  Francesco  has  a 
fine  picture  by  Giovanni  Santi,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child*  with  St. 
John  and  various  saints  kneeling  in 
adoration.  It  was  long  supposed  that 
the  painter  had  introduced  into  this 
picture  portraits  of  himself,  his  wife, 
and  their  child  the  infant  Raphael ; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  this  opinion 
was  erroneous  and  that  the  painting 
was  an  ex  veto  of  one  of  his  patrons. 

Tlie  Chuxch  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola 
contains  two  works  by  l^tianf  one  re- 
presenting the  Resurrection^  the  other 
the  Last  Supper. 

The  sacristy  of  S.  Giuseppe  has  a 
fine  Madonna  by  Timoteo  della  Vite, 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  Raphael. 

The  oratory  of  the  Confraternity  di 
S»  Giovanni  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Lorenzo  da  S.  Severino  and  his  bro- 
ther, followers  of  the  school  of  Giotto, 
representing  various  scriptural  events 
and  possessing  great  interest  as  studies 
of  costume.  The  grand  Cruciiixiont 
covering  the  entire  wall  beliiod  the 
altar,  although  injured  by  neglect,  is 
full  of  expression. 

The  Church  of  Sta»  Chiara  has  in 
the  sacristy  a  painting  by  Giorgio  An^ 
dreoli,  formerly  beiieved  to  be  by 
Bramante ;  it  represents  a  circular  ar- 
chitectural building  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  Uke  that  in  the  Sposalizio 
and  other  pictures  of  Raphael  and 
^erugino.  The  nuns  of  the  Sta.  Chi- 
ara convent  have  two  pictures  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Raphael ;  one  of 
them,  by  RaffaeUno  del  Garbo,  bears 
these  inscriptions  on  the  back,  **  Raf- 


fiiele  Sante,"  and  *<  Fu  compra  di 
Isabella  da  Gobio  madre  di  Rafiaelo 
Sante  di  Urbino  14—." 

The  Church  of  S.  Andrea  has  in  the 
sacristy  a  round  picture,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Raphael :  it  is  merely  9 
copy  of  the  Holy  Family  painted  by 
Raphael  for  Francis  I.,  and  now  in  the 
Louvre.. 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Agata  is  remark- 
able for  a  proof  of  the  liberality  shown 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  patronage.  It  is  an 
oil  picture  by  Justus  pan  Ghent,  pupil 
of  Van  £yck,  and  is  dated  1 474,  In 
the  background  he  has  introduced  the 
duke  with  two  attendants,  one  of 
whom  is  the  painter  himself,  and  the 
other  the  Venetian  Caterino  Zeno, 
then  residing  at  the  court  of  Urbino  as 
the  Persian  ambassador. 

The  Capuchin  Convent,  situated  a 
little  beyond  the  walls,  contains  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Baroecio,  the  St. 
Francis  in  ecstasy,  another  painting 
worthy  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Home  of  Raphael,  in  which  the 
divine  painter  first  drew  breath,  will 
not  fail  to  conunand  tlie  respect  and 
veneration  of  the  stranger.  An  in- 
scription over  the  door  records  the 
event  in  the  following  terms :  — 

NUKQUAM    MORITURUS 
EXIGUIS    HISCB    IK    JBDIBUa 

ExmiDs  ILLS  PicTOR  Raphacc 

Nat0s  est, 

Oct.  Id.  Aprilis.  a  v.  m.cd.xxciu. 

.Vrkerarb  lorruR  hospcs 

MOMEK   XT   OSMIUM   LOOI. 

Nc  Ml  RE  a  B, 

LVVn   III   HUMANIS   DIVIKA    POTENTIA 

REBUS, 

Kt  SJBPB   IN    PARVIS   CLAUDXRE  MA6MA. 

SOLBT. 

On  one  of  the  walls  is  a  Madonna  and 
sleeping  child,  long  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  great  painter's  boyish  attempts; 
but  it  is  now  known  to  be  by  his  father 
Giovanni  Santi ;  and  Urbino  does  not 
contain  a  single  production  of  that 
pencil  whose  fame  has  filled  the  world. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  tb^ 
originals  of  t^s  picture,,  now-  much 
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injured  by  repaintiDg,  were  Magw 
Ciarla  the  wife  of  Gioyanni  Santi,  and 
their  in&nt  son  Raphael. 

The  21lea^re,  formerly  celebrated  ibv 
its  decorations  by  GirckoM  Genga,  a 
pupil  of  Pietro  Perugino^  is  also  re- 
markable as  the  place  where  the  first 
Italian  comedy  was  rquresentedy  the 
"  Calandria  "  of  Cardinal  Bibiena. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  UrlMno 
was  £imous  jfbr  its  maBu&ctory  of 
earthenware,  perfected  in  1538,  under 
Orazio  Fontana.  Gior|^  Andreoliis 
said  to  have  introduced  it  into  Gubbio 
from  this  city  in  1 498 ;  and  so  great 
was  the  celebrity  of  Urbino  for  the 
fabric,  that  Maestro  Rovigo  of  Urbino 
in  15S4  established  a  Victory  at  Per* 
mignanou  In  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  under  Clement  X  I.  (  Al- 
bani)  and  his  successor  Innocent 
XIII.,  Urbino  became  fiunous  for  its 
manufactories  of  pins,  needles,  and 
fire-arms :  its  extensive  pin  manufius 
tory,  the  valuable  pr<f>erty  of  the 
Albani  family,  still  gives  employment 
to  hundreds,  and  supplies  nearly  all 
the  Papal  States. 

The  bishopric  of  Urbino  dates  from 
the  year  313,  S.  Evando  being  the  first 
bishop ;  it  was  created  an  archbishopric 
by  Plus  IV.  in  1563.  The  first  com* 
plete  Latin  Grammar  was  published 
at  Urbino  in  1494,  by  Venturini,  the 
preceptor  of  Michael  Angelo  at  Flo- 
rence. Its  college  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Scolopii  of  Florence, 
numbers  seventy-six  students  who 
receive  instruction  in  law,  medicine, 
and  theology.  Urbino  is  not  without 
classical  associations ;  it  is  the  Urbi- 
num  Hortense  of  PUny,  and  was  the 
place  where  Valens  the  general  of 
Vitellius  was  put  to  death. 

A  diligence  runs  three  times  a 
week  between  Urbino  and  Pesara»  23 
miles.  The  road  descends  northwards 
on  leaving  Urbino,  and  proceeds  along 
the  left  bank,  of  the  torrent  which  flows 
firom  Urbino  into  the  Foglia  below 
Montecchio.  It  passes  on  the  left 
Coldaszo  and  Colbordolo^  and  on  the 
right  Petriaoo  and  Serra  di  Genga. 


ROUTE  18. 

fnUHNO  to  SAK  GIUSTI1IO  AKD  CITTA  DI 
CASVKXLO,    Vr   THB    VKW  ROAD  OVBK 

THE  Anvrnma, 

Hilei. 
Urbino  to  Urbania  •  -  13 
Urbania  to  S.  Angelo  -  •  7 
S.  Angelo  to  Mcrcatello  -  -  4 
Mercatello  to  Lamole  .  .  6 
Lamole  to  Summit  of  the  Pass  6 
Summit  to  Sta.  Giustina  -  10 
Sta.  Giustina  to  Citta  di  Castello  6 
i-  to  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  2 

54 

fnnt  on  tie  Road, — The  only  deep« 
ing  place  is  at  &  Angdo, 

This  is  a  long  day*s  journey  for  a 
vetturino,  by  an  admirable  mountain 
road,  carried  with  great  skill  over  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Monte  della  Luna, 
and  constructed  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Papal  and  Tuscan  governments. 

The  ascent  becomes  steep  after  leav- 
ing Urbino,  and  oxen  are  required. 
On  approaching  Urbania  it  again  de- 
scends, commanding  beautiftil  views 
of  the  town  and  valley.  The  moun- 
tains which  are  so  conspicuous  between 
Urbino  and  Urbania,  and  which  are 
such  renuurkable  objects  from  the  for- 
mer city,  are  the  Monte  Acerto,  whose 
height  is  stated  by  Calindri  to  be 
5,173  Paris  feet  above  the  sea ;  Monte 
Catria,  celebrated  for  the  convent  of 
S.  Albertino,  5,225  feet ;  and  Monte 
Nerone,  4,570  feet.  The  latter  is 
rich  in  rare  plants,  marbles,  and  iron, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lic considerable  quantities  of  iron  were 
obtained,  but  no  subsequent  attempts 
to  work  it  were  made  until  1847, 
when  M.  Felix  Gauthiecy  a  Frencb 
engineer,  director  of  the  iron  foundry 
at  Temi,  after  two  years*  search,  dis- 
covered a  vein  which  extendi  from 
Monte  Nerone  to  the  town  of  GuaJdo 
Tadini,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  very 
,  rich  one.     The  ore  which  composes  it 
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produces  sixty  per  cent  of  pure  iron, 
of  an  excellent  quality.  Tlie  Ticinity 
contains  numerous  springs  of  water, 
which  will  facilitate  the  working  of 
the  machines  necessary  for  the  separ- 
ation of  the  ore.  This  new  Tein  of 
iron,  and  that  of  Tolfa,  will  suffice  to 
furnish  all  the  iron  that  the  Roman 
states  may  stand  in  need  of,  including 
the  quantities  required  for  iron  bridges 
and  the  projected  railways.  The  road 
crosses  the  Metauro  at 

Urbania  (13  m.),  a  small  town  of 
3709  souls,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  near  the  site  of  the  Urbi- 
num  Metaurense  of  Pliny.  The  pre- 
sent town  was  built  from  the  ruins  of 
Castel  Ripense  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, by  Guglielmo  Durante,  bishop 
of  Merida,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ccutd  Durante^  under  which  it  is  de- 
scribed by  the  early  Italian  writers. 
In  I6S5  Urban  VIII.  created  it  a 
city,  and  changed  its  name  to  Ur- 
bania. He  also  made  It  an  episcopal 
see,  in  conjunction  with  S.  Angelo  in 
Vado.  As  Castel  Durante,  it  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  numerous 
artists.  Bramante  was  bom  at  Stretta, 
two  miles  distant,  in  1444.  Urbania 
is  not  without  its  pictures ;  the  Con- 
fraternity di  Corpus  Domini  has  some 
fine  frescoes  by  Rajffude  dd  CoUe,  and 
the  S.  Francesco  has  a  Madonna  by  Ba^ 
roech.  The  chapel  of  the  Materoui 
palace  is  very  richly  decorated. 

The  road  for  some  distance^  now 
quite  level,  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Metauro,  crossing  the  river  at  iS".  An- 
ffeh  in  Vado,  (7  m.),  a  small  town  of 
3300  inhabitants,  built  upon  the  site 
of  Tifemum  Metaurense,  and  raised 
to  municipal  rank' by  Urban  VIII.  in 
1 635.  ( Inn :  Locanda  Faggioli,  a  poor 
place,  but  civil  people. )  The  cathedral 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel. The  church  of  Sia,  Caierina 
has  a  picture  by  Federigo  Zuceari  with 
portraits  of  the  painter  and  his  family, 
which  was  once  in  Milan.  This 
painter  and  Clement  XIV.  (Ganga- 
nelli)  were  bom  here. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  right 


bank  of  the  river  to  Mereatdlo  (4  m.), 
a  dirty  town  of  1200  souls  without  an 
inn,  but  which  the  vetturini  never- 
theless firequently  make  their  resting- 
place.  Borgo  Bace  is  a  custom-house ; 
the  Metauro  commences  at  this  spot 
from  the  union  of  the  Metro  and  the 
Auro,  and  pursues  from  hence  to  the 
sea  a  course  of  fifty-seven  miles.  At 
Lamole  (6  m.),  near  Borgo  Pace, 
oxen  are  procured  to  ascend  the  moun« 
tain.  The  road  is  carried  up  by  a 
series  of  well-contrived  zigzags,  and 
its  construction  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  Alpine  roads  of  the  Tyrol. 
Although  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  is  not 
unlike  some  parts  of  the  Brenner. 
The  country  abounds  with  oaks  and 
beech,  particularly, towards  the  base 
of  the  mountains ;  near  the  summit 
firs  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
change  of  climate  is  rapidly  percep- 
tible. The  ascent  from  I^mole  to 
the  summit  (6  m.),  which  the  natives 
call  Bocca  Trabara,  and  which  ia 
about  2150  feet  above  the  plain  of 
S.  Giustino,  seldom  occupies  less  than 
two  hours  and  a  hal£  The  western 
side  of  the  mountain  is  by  no  means 
so  steep  as  the  eastern ;  and  two  hours 
more  bring  the  traveller  to  San  Gius- 
tino (10  m.).  During  the  descent  the 
view  over  the  fine  rich  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  with  Cittf^  di  Castello  and 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  is  very  fine. 
The  road  is  carried  down  the  moun- 
tain in  a  masterly  manner,  and  is  ge- 
nerally well  kept.  At  the  very  foot 
of  the  mountain,  we  arrive  at 

San  Giustino  (10m.),  formerly  a  plnce 
of  some  strength,  which  gave  the 
title  of  count  to  the  Bufalini  family. 
It  is  famous  for  its  manufactory  of 
straw  hats,  which  are  said  to  rival 
those  of  the  Val  d'Amo.  The  only 
object  of  interest  in  the  town  is  the 
Palazzo  BufaUni,  whose  fine  apart- 
ments were  painted  by  Cristoforo 
Gherardi  (Doceno)  in  a  style  which  has 
been  highly  praised  by  Vasari.  The 
palace  was  much  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1789.  San  Giustino  is  just 
within  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States : 
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and  travellers  proceeding  into  Tus- 
eany  must  have  their  passports  t»sM 
at  the  frontier  village  of  Cospaja. 

From  San  Oiustino  two  roads 
branch  off;  that  to  the  north  leading 
into  Tuscany  by  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
and  Arezzo  (Route  19.),  and  that  to 
the  south  to  Cittik  di  Castello  and  Pe- 
rugia. The  road  from  San  Giustino 
to  Citt4  di  Castello,  passes  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  highly  cultivated  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  continued  vineyard. 

CiTTA  DI  Castillo,  (6  m.)  (/mw.* 
Locanda  Lorensone,  clean  and  very 
tolerable ;  La  Cannoniera).  This 
agreeable  and  interesting  city  of  5300 
souls,  the  birth-place  of  numerous 
artists,  and  of  Pope  Celestin  II.,  ia 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is  remarkable  no 
less  for  the  numerous  works  of  art 
which  it  contains,  than  for  the  courtesy 
and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants; 
and  it  is  one  of  those  towns  so  often 
met  with  in  Southern  Italy,  where  a 
stranger,  even  unprovided  with  intro* 
ductions,  may  calculate  on  finding 
friends.  It  occupies  the  site  of  T{- 
fernum  Tiberinum,  celebrated  by  Pliny 
the  younger,  who  was  chosen  at  an 
early  age  to  be  its  patron,  and  who 
built  a  temple  there  at  his  own  cost. 
Tifemum  was  one  of  the  fortified  towns 
destroyed  by  Totila ;  the  present  city 
rose  finom  its  ruins  under  tiie  auspices 
of  S.  Florido,  its  patron  saint.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  CittA  di  Castello 
was  governed  by  the  illustrious  family 
of  Vitelli,  whose  military  exploits  hold 
so  high  a  rank  in  the  history  of  Italian 
warfare.  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  was  the 
conqueror  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  at 
Soriano ;  but  his  chivalrous  character 
did  not  protect  him  from  treachery, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  victims  of 
Caesar  Borgia  at  the  infiimous  mas- 
sacre of  Sinigallia.  Giovanni  Vitelli 
ngnalised  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Mirandola  under  Julius  II.,  and  in* 
deed  there  are  few  members  of  the 
fiunily  who  do  not  figure  in  the  poli- 
tical transactions  of  the  fifteenth  and 


sixteenth  centuries^  The  Vitelli  had 
also  the  more  distinguished  honour  of 
b^g  among  the  earliest  patrons  of 
Raphaelt  who^  notwithstending  the 
defeat  sustained  by  his  sovereign, 
Guid*  Ubaldo,  became  a  resident  at 
the  court  of  Vitellozio  in  the  year 
succeeding  that  event.  Many  of  his 
earliest  works  were  painted  here,  and 
were  preserved  in  the  churches  and 
private  galleries  for  which  they  were 
executed,  until  dispersed  by  the  French 
invasion.  The  well-known  SpataUziOy 
or  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
Brera  at  Milan,  was  stolen  from  the 
Albizzini  chapel  in  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco.  The  church  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  conteined  the  CoremUUm  of  St, 
Nichekf  of  Tblentino,  the  first  work 
which  Raphael  painted  in  the  town : 
it  was  much  damaged,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  it  had  been  sold  to  Pius  VI., 
but  it  was  taken  from  the  Vatican  by 
the  French,  and  can  no  longer  be 
traced.  The  chapel  of  the  extinct 
Gavari  family  in  the  church  of  S.  Do- 
menico  contained  the  well-known  pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifixion,  which  was  for 
some  time  the  ornament  of  the  gallery 
of  Cardinal  Fesch,  whence  it  passed  to 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Lord  Ward.  It  was 
sold  by  the  representatives  of  the  fa- 
mily for  whom  it  was  painted,  in  1809. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  and  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  Vatican,  are  also 
believed  to  have  been  painted  during 
Raphael's  residence  in  Cittil  di  Cas- 
tello. In  spite  of  these  losses,  it  will 
presently  be  seen  that  the  city  still 
retains  two  small  pictures  by  this 
great  master,  besides  the  works  of 
other  painters,  sufiScient  to  form  the 
museum  of  a  capital. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Flo- 
rido, a  native  of  the  city,  appears,  on 
the  authority  of  an  ancient  inscription, 
to  occupy  tiie  site  of  the  temple  of 
Felicity,  erected  by  the  younger  Pliny, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  site  of  earlier 
Christian  edifices  constructed  on  the 
ruins  of  the  pagan  temple.     The  first 
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ehurch  was  built  in  1012  by  Pietro, 
bishop  of  th«  see ;  this  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1457  by  the  bishop,  Ales- 
sandro  Filodori,  in  the  Gothic  styla 
It  Was  again  reconstraeted  in  150S«  in 
the  manner  in  whieh  it  now  appears, 
from  the  designs,  aceording  to  some 
writers,  of  Bramantc,  and  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  eitisens  and  the  Vitelli 
family.     The  principal  facade,  like  so 
many  others  in  Italian  churches,  was 
never  completed :  it  was  begun  by  the 
bishop  Kaoagna  in  1631,  and  carried 
as  far  as  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
but  after  his  death  no  attempt  was 
made  to  finish  it    The  present  edifice 
is  built  of  tertiary  sandstone,  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross.     Before  we 
enter  into  any  details  of  the  interior, 
its  rich  Gothic  doorway,  which  be* 
longed  to  the  old  church,  demands 
attention.   This  fine  relic  is  a  remarlc- 
able  specimen  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  elaborate  Gothic  carving.     It  has 
a  pointed  arch  and  a  transom  ;  on  each 
nde  are  four  spiral  columns  with  richly 
sculptured  capitals,  and  every  part  of 
it  is  covered  with  foliage  and  other 
ornaments.     The  has-relieis  upon  it 
represent  Justice  with  the  sword  over- 
coming Iniquity,  Mercy  with  the  lily, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  open  spaces  between 
the  tendrils  of  vines  which  rise  between 
these  figures  are  various  subjects,  either 
typical  or  descriptive  of  Scripture  his- 
tory— the  Pelican  feeding  her  young, 
the  Death  of  Abel,  St.  Amantius,  a 
native  saint,  and  his  serpent,  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Visitation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  &c. 

/  The  interior  presents  a  number  of 
paintings,  chiefly  by  native  artists; 
some  of  whioh  are  interesting  in  the 
llistory  of  art.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  following :  — ~  the  first  chapel 
on  the  right  of  the  main  entrance 
contains  the  picture  by  Bernardino 
Gagliardif  a  native  artist,  which  Lansi, 
has  described  as  *<  un  quadro  eccellente 
per  r  efietto,  ne)  resto  mediocre.**  It 
represents  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cre- 
scentian,  a  native  of  the  town,  who 
suffered  death  at  the  village  of  Pieve 
de*Saddi,  a  few  miles  distant.     The 


next    chapd,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  contains  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  Loggle 
of  the  Vatican.     The  chapel  of  &e 
Angelo  Cttstode  «x>ntains  the  Guardian 
Angel,  and  the  Virgin  in  the  clouds 
sustained  by  angels,  by  ^aeetU,  better 
known  as  SguazzinOf  which  .Lanxi  no- 
tices with  praise.     In  the  tympanum 
of  the  altar  is  a  bead  of  the  Almighty, 
by  Gagliardif  whose  best  works  are 
considered  by  Lansi  to  be  the  Angel 
Raphael  and  the  boy  Tobias,  also  in 
this  chapel.     The  two  pictures  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Tobias  on  the 
lateral  walls,  which  are  described  by 
Lansi  as  **  quadri  condotti  con  finexza 
e  grasia  non  vulgare^"  are  by  Virgiiio 
Duceif  a  native  painter,  little  known 
except   as  a  pupil  of  AlbanL     The 
adjoining   6hapel,   belonging   to   the 
Ranucci  family,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Archangel  Michael,  is  entirely  painted 
by    Spuazzino,      The  chapel   of  the 
Assunrione  di  Maria  Vergine  has  a 
picture  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  by  GiO" 
v€mni   Serodine.      The  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  del  Soccorso  contains  a  large 
oil  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  several 
saints,  painted  by  Gagkardi  in  twenty- 
four  hours.     Tlie  chapel  of  the  SS. 
Annunziata  contained  the  fine  picture 
by  Nieeold    Cireignani    of  Volterra, 
which  was  stolen  in  1809:  it  has  been 
replaced   by  an   indifferent   painting 
of  B.  Veronica  Giuliani,  by  Tomnuuo 
Conca.     The  Sta«  Anna  and  S.  Zac- 
caria  are  believed  to  be  by  Circiffnami, 
but  others  refer  them  to  Rinaldo  Ri* 
ualdi,  who  punted  the  frescoes  of  the 
chapeL       The   Cupola  was-  built  by 
Nieeold  Barbioni,  a  native   architect, 
and  painted  by  Marco  Benefial;    the 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  the  fine  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  and  the  paint- 
ings of  the  tribune,  some  representing 
events  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  others 
the  life  and  actions  of  S.  Crescentian 
and  S.  florido^  are  among  his  best 
works.     The  iaraia,  or  inlaid  work 
of  the  stalls  of  the  choir,  is  worthy  of 
examination ;  the  designs  for  the  first 
six  on  each  side  have  been  attributed 
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to  RAphftel,  but  they  are  more  prob*- 
bly  to  be  referred  to  Raffaele  del  Colle : 
ihece  designs  represent  subjects  taken 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
mrhile  the  remaining  twenty*ttro  are 
illustrative  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
the  saints  who  were  natives  <^  jhe  city. 
The  two  ^giog  galleri^  of  wdlnut- 
wood  are  remarkable  for  their  earr- 
ings, supposed  to  have  been  executed 
by  the  artists  of  the  stalls  in  the  choir. 
The  gallery  on  the  side  <if  the  Sacristy 
has  a  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion; 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  church 
has  the  £cce  Homo,  with  SS^  Lorenzo 
and  Amanzio  $  at  the  extremities  are 
the  four  evangelists,  with  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St  Augustin, 
and  St.  Ambrose.  The  CapellMe,  or 
chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  built 
by  Barbioni,  the  architect  of  the  cw- 
pola,  contains  the  great  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Rosso  Fi&rentinot 
praised  by  Vasari  and  by  Lansi,  in 
which  the  strange  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist  are  combined  with 
rich  colouring  and  wonderful  power 
of  design.  The  Sacristy  was  famous 
for  its  riches  prior  to  the  French  in* 
▼asion  of  1798;  it  now  contains  but 
a  small  portion  of  its  former  treasures. 
•In  the  Record-room  of  the  Chapter 
is  preserved  the  ancient  altarpiece  of 
carved  silver,  which  D'Agincourt  ha* 
described  at  length  in  his  celebrated 
work.  It  was  presented  to  the  cathe* 
dral  of  this  his  native  town  by  Celes- 
tin  II.  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the 
sculptures  represent  subjects  in  the 
Jjife  of  Christ,  the  Nativity,  the  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi,  the  Visitation,  and 
various  saints.  It  is  considered  by 
D'Aginoourt,  who  calls  it  a  *<  magni- 
ficent work,*'  to  be  a  specimen  of  the 
-Greek  school,  either  purchased  in 
Greece,  or  executed  in  Italy  by  Gre- 
cian artists.  An  adjoining  chamber 
contains  portraits  of  bishops  of  the  see 
and  of  benefactors  to  the  cathedral. 
The  Subterranean  Church  is  of  vast 
aze,  supported  by  low  and  masnve 
buttresses ;  it  has  an  air  of  venerable 
grandeur,  which  is  increased  by  the 
picturesqus    effect  of   its   ^lumerous 


<!blumn8  and  chapels    It  tontaiBs  the 
relics  of  S.  Florido. 

Tht  Church  of  San  Francesco^  for* 
merly  a  Gothic  edifice,  of  which  th^ 
exterior  still  a^ords  an  example,  con- 
tains in  the  first  chapel  on  the  right 
of  the  entrance  the  Stoning  of  Ste- 
phen by  Nieeold  Cirdgnani — the 
second  contains  a  picture  of  San 
Bernardino  di  ^ena,  by  Tommaso 
Conca,  and  a  silver  reliquiary  of  the 
15th  century,  containing  the  relics  of 
St.  Andrew  the  apostle  ;  the  third 
has  the  Annunciation,  by  Niccotd 
Cirdgnani,  iR^ith  the  date.  1575;  the 
fourth  contains  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  all  the  Apostles  be- 
low, a  beautifhl  work  of  Aaffaele  del 
CiAUf  whose  genius  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated in  this  and  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Borgo  S.  Sepoloro ;  this  fine  painting 
is  described  by  Lanzt  as  **  grande, 
leggiadro,  finito  quanto  pud  dirsi ;  e 
avendo  a  fironte  un  bel  quadro  del 
Vasari,  lo  fa  quasi  cadere  in  avvili- 
mento."  In  the  adjoining  chapel  is  a 
fine  picture  of  the  Conception,  by 
Antonio,  the  little^known  son  of  the 
elder  Circignani.  On  the  left  hand, 
the  first  ehapel  belonging  to  the  Vi- 
telli  fiimily  contains  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino, 
and  other  saints,  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Giorgio  Vasari,  alluded  to  by 
Lansi  iu  the  passage  just  quoted.  In 
this  chapel  are  buried  many  illustrious 
members  of  the  house  of  '^telli.  The 
stalls  or  seats  are  worked  in  tarsia, 
representing  the  life  of  St.  Francis. 
In  the  adjoming  chapel  is  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata,  in  terra-cotta, 
which,  as  well  as  the  stalls  just  men- 
tioned, has  suffered  very  great  in- 
jury. It  is  attributed  to  Luca  della 
Rchbia,  but  is  more  probably  the  work 
of  Agostino  and  Andrea,  the  brother 
and  nephew  of  that  great  artist. 

The  Chttreh  6f  S»  Agottino  formerly 
contained  the  celebrated  picture  of 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  by  Raphael ; 
the  Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Luca  Signorelli;  the  St. 
John   Baptist,  of  Parmegiano;    the 
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Masncre  of  the  Imiocento,  by  N.  Cir- 
cignani ;  and  the  Ascension,  in  terra 
cotta,  by  Luca  della  Robbia :  but  all 
these  fine  works  were  stolen  and  dis- 
persed at  the  French  invasion.  The 
present  church  has  little  interest  be- 
yond a  modern  work  by  ChialH,  re- 
presenting S.  Francesco  di  Sales,  S. 
Agostino,  and  S.  Franeesca  dl  Chantal, 
and  a  good  copy  of  the  Sposalizio  of 
Raphael. 

7%e  Church  of  £  Barielommeo  has  a 
finely  coloured  painting,  representing 
the  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostle,  by 
SgtuLzzino,  In  the  wall  by  the  side  c^ 
the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century^  in  peperino,  which 
appears,  from  the  ciborium  in  the 
central  compartment,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  lateral  figures  represent  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  St.  Benedict,  above 
whom  are  Sta.  Scolastiea  and  another 
saint.  Over  the  ciborium  is  an  £cce 
Homo.  The  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  sacristy  is  said  to  be  by  Niecclb 
Circignani, 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Caterina  con- 
tains a  painting  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Faola  praying,  by  Andrea  Carhne, 
whose  works  are  found  in  so  many 
palaces  of  Genoa,  his  native  city.  The 
fresco  of  the  Almighty  over  the  high 
altar  is  attributed  to  Niecold  Circig" 
nani.  The  four  frescoes  by  the  side, 
illustrative  of  the  Life  of  the  Madonna, 
are  by  Gagliardi,  The  Crucifixion  is 
by  Sguazzino, 

In  the  Church  of  the  Convent  of  Sta, 
Cecilia  is  a  glorious  altarpiece  by 
Luca  Signorellif  representing  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  heavens  in  the  midst  of 
saints,  with  St.  Cecilia  and  others  in 
the  foreground.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
removed  to  Paris  at  the  French  inva- 
sion, but  it  fortunately  got  no  further 
than  Perugia,  and  was  restored.  The 
picture  of  the  Annunciation  occupies 
the  place  of  the  grand  painting  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Pietro 
della  Franeesca,  now  in  the  gallery  of 
Cav.  Mancini. 

The  Church  of  S.  Domenico  is  a  fine 
Gothic  edifice  of  considerable  size, 


with  a  wooden  root  On  entering  the 
church,  the  first  altar  on  the  right  has 
a  fine  picture  of  the  Sposalizio  of  S. 
Catherine,  l^  Samti  di  Tito.  The 
Marchesani  «faapel  has  a  good  Nati- 
vity. The  next,  richly  ornamented, 
has  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  several  saints  in  adoration ;  an  ax- 
voto  picture  painted  by  Gregorio  Pagatu 
for  Antonio  Corrini  of  this  city,  who 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  It  is  related,  that,  during 
the  siege  of  some  town,  he  was  engaged 
in  stomung  a  gate  over  which  was 
placed  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  and 
that,  being  seized  with  remorse,  he 
made  amends  for  the  outrage  by  de- 
dicating this  chapel  to  her  honour. 
Over  it  ifl  a  firesco^  r^resenting  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Antonio 
Circignani  (?),  The  altar  of  the 
Madonna  del  Rosario  was  painted  in 
fresco  by  Crietoforo  Gherardi  {Do- 
eeno).  The  Gavari  chapel  contained 
the  eelebrated  Crucifixion  by  Ra- 
phael, which  passed  from  that  fa- 
mily into  Cardinal  Fesch*s  gallery. 
The  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  has 
a  picture  by  Sguazzino,  The  high 
altar  is  imposing ;  it  contains  the  body 
of  B.  Margherita,  who  flourished  as  a 
Dominican  nun  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. On  the  other  side  of  the  church 
the  Brozzi  chapel  has  a  picture  by 
Luca  Signorellij  in  his  first  manner, 
representing  S.  Sebastian  in  the  midst 
of  the  archers,  noticed  by  Vasari.  The 
Libelli  chapel  has  an  Annunciation  by 
Raffadino  da  Reggio,  much  inj  ured.  The 
fresco  near  the  last  altar  on  this  side, 
representing  the  Madonna  and  Saints, 
is  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
the  author  is  unknown.  In  the  choir 
are  a  large  Madonna,  a  remarkable 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
a  fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation, 
by  the  native  painter  Francesco  da 
Caetello,  dated  1524,  which  Lanzi  con- 
siders his  best  work.  The  Gothic 
Cloister*,  though  not  in  the  best  taste, 
are  worthy  of  a  visit ;  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  columns  bears  date  1620. 
The  paintings  in  the  lunettes  are  prin- 
cipally by  Salvi  CbsfaffKcei,  pupil  of 
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Fietro  da   Cortona;    a  few  are  by 
Sgyazzino. 

The  Chwck  of  S,  Egidio  oontaiDS  an 
altarpiece  representing  the  Nativity, 
attributed  to  Niecald  Cireigncmi ;  and 
a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  titular 
saint  and  &  Peter,  by  an  unknown 
painter  of  the  Florentine  school; 
the  inscription  records  that  it  was  a 
commission  of  Bartolommeo  Corvini 
in  1576. 

The  Church  of  S,  Gionanni  Deeot- 
Uxto  18  also  called  de*  Gitutiziati,  be- 
cause the  confratemitii  to  which  it  be- 
longed had  the  charge  of  condemned 
criminals,  while  Cittj^  di  Castello  had 
the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment. It  contains  an  idtarpiece  re- 
presenting the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by 
Binaldo  RintdcU,  dated  1606.  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  remarkable  standard, 
finely  painted  on  both  sides,  one  re- 
presenting the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
the  other  St.  John  Baptist,  attributed 
to  PintuTtechio.  The  lunettes  of  this 
church  are  painted  by  FhyUio  Dueci, 

The  Church  of  S,  Giovanni  Batiista 
has,  in  an  adjoining  oratory,  a  Nati- 
vity with  a  glory  of  angels  above  and 
a  party  of  shepherds  in  the  lower 
part,  which  bears  sufficient  evidence 
of  being  the  work  ofLuea  ddia  JtcXthia. 
The  expression  of  the  shepherds  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  altogether  the 
work  is  a  good  example  of  the  master. 

The  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  Maggiore 
is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  begun  by  Niccolo 
Vitelli,  after  he  had  captured  the  city 
and  destroyed  the  citadel  of  Sta. 
Maria,  erected  by  Six t us  TV.,  and 
was  finished  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Church  ofS,  H^chde  Arckangdo 
has  an  altarpiece  by  Raffaek  dd  CoBe, 
representing  the  Madonna  and  Child 
on  a  throne  between  St.  Sebastian  and 
St.  Michael,  who  is  trampling  upon 
Satan. 

7%«  Church  of  S.  Pietro  contains  a 
painting  by  Gio-  Ventura  Borgheei, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  and 
S.  Filippo  NerL  The  altarpiece^  Christ 


appearing  to  Peter,  is  by  Cbe.  Fran^ 
eeeeo  Maneini,  of  S.  Angdo  in  Vado. 

The  Church  of  &  Sebaeiian  is  re- 
markable fi»r  the  four  lunettes  of  the 
tribune,  representing  different  events 
in  the  life  of  the  samt,  by  Sguazzino, 
and  for  the  lunette  over  the  arch  of  the 
chapel  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paoia  by 
VirpOio  Ducei,  representing  the  nativity 
of  the  saint  The  lunettes  of  the  Bu- 
rial of  S.  Sebastian  are  by  Bernardino 
Dini,  and  that  of  his  glorification  by 
Gio,  Ventura  BorghetL 

The  Church  of  the  Servitee  contuns 
the  grand  painting  of  the  Deposition  by 
BaffaeleddCoBe.The  gradino  represents 
the  Resurrection,  the  Saviour  releasing 
the  Patriarchs  from  Limbo,  and  his  ap- 
pearing to  the  Magdalen.  One  of  the 
pedestals  of  the  oolunms  of  the  altar 
represents  in  miniature  the  Supper  at 
Emnoaus,  the  other  the  Saviour  ap- 
pearing to  the  Virgin.  Opposite  is  the 
Annunciation,  the  finest  work  of  Baf' 
fade  dd  CoBe  in  the  city.  On  the  right 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  by  the  same  great  master, 
which  had  been  carried  to  Rome,  but 
restored  through  the  influence  of  Car- 
dinal GalefiSl,  after  it  bad  undergone 
seme  restorations  by  Camuccini. 

TheComfratemiU  of  One  S&  Triniti 
contains  two  Standards  by  Mttphael, 
classed  among  his  earliest  works,  and 
the  only  ones  remaining  in  the  public 
edifices  of  a  city  in  which  he  produced 
so  many  of  his  grandest  compositions. 
In  the  first  of  these  is  represented  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Almighty  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  act  of  sustaining  the 
Cross^  and  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Roch 
kneeling  by  its  side.  In  the  other 
is  represented  the  Creation  of  Eve. 
The  style  and  expression  of  these 
pictures  are  still  admirable,  although 
they  have  suffered  much  from  neglect, 
and  perhaps  still  more  firom  recent 
attempts  to  restore  them,  and  give 
an  artificial  brightness  by  means  of 
varnish. 

The  Church  of  the  Ocmveni  of  Tuiii 
Santi  contains  some  indifferent  pic- 
tures.    Among  them  are  an  ancient 
picture  generally  attributed  to  Pietro 
H  5 
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deBa  FroMeta  (?>*  representing  the 
Madonna  and  Cbild,  with  two  bishops 
by  their  side,  and  behind  them  S. 
Ovtherine  and  &  Nioholaa  of  Tolen- 
tino ;  in  the  upper  part  b  the  Annun- 
ciation. Over  the  hi^  altar,  whieh 
was  built  by  the  Abbeaa  Beatrice  Vi- 
tetli  in  158 i,  is  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  St.  Peter  and  1^  Au. 
gustin,  and  two  other  saints  in  the 
foreground,  supposed  to  be  by  the 
younger  Cireignami.  The  Sta.  Ursula 
and  the  lunettes  representing  the  hi»- 
tory  of  St.  Augiistin  are  by  Sguazzino, 

The  HoBfdkLl  occupies  the  site  of 
one  founded  in  1257  by  the  Vitelli 
family,  and  is  the  representative  of 
several  similar  charities  formerly  exist- 
ing in  the  city.  It  is  a  modem  build- 
ing of  great  extent,  but  somewhat  low 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  Its  ele- 
gant ehapd  contains  the  remarkable 
painting  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  Semti  di  TUa,  which  formerly 
adorned  the  church  called  L&  Cariti ; 
it  is  periiaps  the  ftnest  of  his  works  in 
point  of  colouring,  and  JLanai  has  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  highest  praise,  by 
describing  it  as  affording  plewure  after 
the  wiMrka  of  Raphad. 

The  PaJazaio  Camunaie  was,  previous 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  episco- 
pal palace ;  it  is  a  massive  building^ 
constructed  with  large  blo<$ks  of  stone, 
which  have  resisted  the  earthquakes 
by  which  so  many  ot  ths  churches 
have  suffered.  It  is  in  the'  Gothic 
styles  with  pointed  windows  and  doors, 
llie  vauH  of  its  massive  gat§-way  is 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  Luca 
SiffnoreSi.  The  grand  s^iloon  contains 
a  collection  of  ancient  marbles  and  in- 
scribed stones,  the  interest  of  which  is 
chiefly  local.  There  is  a  collection  of 
portraits  in  the  council«chamher,  re» 
presenting  many  native  worthies  and 
others  who  have  been  officially  con- 
nected with  the  city  and  diocese. 

'rhe  Palazzo  VetcooUe,  an  ancient 
building,  remodelled,  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1789,  in  its  present  style, 
was  formerly  tiie  P^axzo  Comunale, 
prior  to  the  sale  of  that  building  in 
1234,    The  altar  of  its  private  chapel 


has  a  fine  modern  painting  of  the 
Madonna  and  ChUd  by  ChiaUi.  The 
a4joining  CampanUe,  called  Torre  del 
Flaeeovo,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  only  one  now  left  of  the 
many  wluch  the  city  formerly  poa* 
sessed.  In  1474  the  exterior  was 
painted  with  a  grand  fresco,  by  Luea 
SignoreBit  representing  the  Madonna 
with  St  Jerome  and  St.  Paul,  but  it 
is  sadly  injured. 

The  PaiaxzQ  Jpoetoticot  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  begun,  it  is  said, 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the 
lords  of  Pietramala,  was  considerably 
altered  in  later  periods.  The  portico 
and  Loggia  del  Grano  were  added  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
present  ftfsdewas  built  by  Niceolo 
Barbioni, 

The  Vitelli  PtUaeee  i  ^Cittk  di  Caa- 
tello  contains  no  less  than  four  palaces 
formerly  belonging  to  this  illustrious 
family/  1.  The  Palaxzo  VUeUi  a  S. 
GiacomOi  now  the  property  of  the 
Marchese  del  Monte,  representative  of 
the  fomily,  was  built  by  Angela  de* 
Rossi,  mother  of  Alessandro  Vitelli, 
the  contemporary  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici 
It  formerly  contained  a  good  collection 
of  pictures,  but  they  are  now  dispersed, 
and  there  is  little  to  attract  attention. 

2,  Near  the  gate  of  SL  Egidio  is  the 
Palazzo  di  Paolo  FiteBi,  so  called  from 
the  celebrated  architect  of  that  name^ 
\iy  whom  it  was  des^ned  and  built 
about  1540.  It  forms  a  quadrangle  of 
large  proportions,  the  northern  front 
looking  out  upon  the  extensive  gardens 
which  once  constituted  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  ^ty.  The  style  an(l 
execution  of  this  palace  are  equally 
magnificent,  and  the  grand  staircase  is 
worthy  of  a  royal  palace;  indeed,  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  expressive  obser- 
vation of  Cav.  Andreocci,  the  amiable 
historian  of  the  city,  who  says  that 
the  saloon  only  wants  a  Swiss  guard 
to  make  it  the  apartment  of  a  mo- 
narch. The  staircase  and  its  lofty  vault 
were  painted  by  Cristoforo  Gherardi 
{Doeeno);  the  upper  part  represents 
various  mythological  subjects!,  end  the 
other  portions  are  covered  with  gro- 
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tesque  figures,  quadrupeds,  fish,  birds, 
&c.,  thrown  together  by  the  most  ex- 
travagant and   capricioui^  fancy,  the 
whole  of  which,  as  Lanzi  observes,  are 
by  his  own  hand.      The  saloon  was 
decorated  by  Ptospero  Fontana  with 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
family;  it  has  been  barbarously  divided 
into  small  chambers,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  paintings ;  indeed  many 
6f  them  are  entirely  ruined  by  neg- 
lect.    They  represent  the  history  of 
several  great  events,  in  which  the  Vi- 
telli  bore  a  part ;  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Pius  V«  creating  Car- 
dinal Vitellozzo  Vitelli  his  chamber- 
lain ;    the  death  of  Giovanni  Vitelli 
at  the  siege  of  Osimo;   the  recon- 
ciliation of  Nicco16  with  Sixtus  IV. 
Hfter  the  conquest  of  Cittil  di  Cas- 
tello ;  the  sons  of  Niccold  driving  out 
the  enemies  of  the  city ;  Alessandro 
carrying    back   to    Florence   Strozzi, 
Cavalcanti,  and  other  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  ; 
Kiccolo  in  f^ll  council,  declared  **  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country  ;*'  Charles  VIII. 
6f  France,  knighting  Camillo  in  the 
presence  of  the  army ;  the  same  sove- 
reign creating  him  Duke  of  Gravina. 
Ilie  other  walls  record  the  bravery  of 
Paolo,  who  drives  the  Venetian  army 
from  Casentino;  the  capture  of  Quid' 
Ubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,   by  Vitel- 
lozzo; the  league  of  the  Orsini,  Vitelli, 
&c.,  against  Caesar  Borgia;  the  capture 
of   SfHrandola  by    Giovanni   Vitelli, 
under  Julius  II.  ;  the  gallant  resist- 
ance oiTered  by  Vitello  Vitelli  to  the 
passage  of  the  Adda  by  the  French ; 
and    several   exploits    of  Alessandro 
during  his  alliance  with  Cosmo  de' 
Medici.     These  frescoes  are  stated,  on 
the   authority   of  Malvasia,  to  have 
been  painted  by  Frospero  Fontana  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  Lanzi  says  that  they 
bear  evidence  of  the  fact.      In  that 
part  of  the  palace  called  **  del  Mar- 
ehese    Chiappino,**  from  the  famous 
general  who  added  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  name  in  Flanders,  are  two  painted 
chambers  representing  various  my  tho- 
Ibgieal  subjects,  besides  other  events 
IB  the  history  of  the  family ;  part  of 


these  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Prospero  Fontana,  and  part  of  Doceno, 
Another  large  saloon  has  a  roof  painted 
by  Doceno  with  mythological  subjects 
remarkable  for  their  colouring  and 
execution.  Another  chamber  is  painted 
with  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments.    Another  has  a  rich  roof  of 
gold   and  bas-relie&  and    grotesque 
figures,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
Banquet  of  the  Gods,  supposed  to  be  by 
Frospero  Fontana,  The  other  portions 
of  the  palace  are  equally  rich,  but  do 
not  require  minute  description.      Tke 
Oardent  are  now  but  a  poor  apology 
fiw  their  former  magnificence,  natural 
as  well  as  artificial ;  the  plane-trees, 
said  to  have  been  three  centuries  old, 
have  been  cut  down,  the  fi^untains  no 
longer  play,  and  even  the  pipes  which 
supplied  them,  although  laid  down  at 
an  immense  cost,  have  been  recently 
cut  off!      Tht  Loggia  at  the  extremity 
of  the  gardens  is  a  fine  example  of 
the    powers   of    Doceno  as   a   fresco 
painter ;  its  walls  are  decorated  with 
caryatides,  animals,  birds,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  with  a  profusion  almost  unri- 
valled, and  with  a  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation  which    never    seems  to   have 
flagged;    lew   subjects   are   repeated, 
and  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than 
seventy  kinds  of  birds  introduced  in 
the  composition.     Although  painted 
three  centuries  ago,   and  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  colours  are 
still  fresh.     Cav.  Mancini  describes  it 
as  entirely  the  work  of  Doceno ;  it  is 
now  deserted  and  falling  into  decay. 

3.  The  noble  Palazzo  di  Aletmndro 
yiteUi,  belonging  to  the  Bufalini,  is 
situated  near  the  church  of  S.  Fortu- 
nato,  and  occupies  the  original  site  of 
the  first  house  of  the  family.  It  was' 
built  by  Alessandro  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  more  ancient  palace  built 
by  Camillo,  Giovanni,  and  Vitellozzo 
Vitelli,  in  1487,  part  of  which  is  yet 
to  be  traced  in  the  immense  stables 
incorporated  in  the  present  building, 
under  the  name  of  rAbhoTidanza,  and 
in  the  saloon  above,  which  still  retains 
the  arabesques  of  its  frieze. 

H  6 
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4  The  Pahzto  ViuM  dUa  Camno^ 
niera  was  so  called  from  the  foundry 
of  cannon  which  adjoined  it  when 
the  city  flourished  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  family.  The  French 
seized  several  large  cannons  oast  here 
with  the  arms  of  Vitelli,  in  the  in- 
vasion of  1798,  and  th^  establishment 
was  then  suppressed^  This  palace 
was  the  habitation  of  Niccolo,  '*  the 
father  of  his  countryi*'  already  men- 
tioned. The  facade  was  adorned  with 
grotesque  ornaments  and  arabesques, 
and  with  porcelain  medallions  by  the 
brothers  of  Luca  ddla  Robbia,  The 
interior  was  painted  by  Dooeno  apd 
by  Cola  del!*  Matri^e;  but  their 
works  have  disappeared,  and  t^e  largp 
chambers  have  latterly  been  used  as 
granaries; 

The  Palazto  BufoUni  is  laid  to 
have  b^n  designed  by  Vignola,  during 
his  mission  to  the  city  from  Gregory 
XIII.  for  the  settlement  of  the  leon^ 
fines  between  Eome  and  Tuscany.  Jt 
was  injured  by  the  earthquake  of 
1 789 ;  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed, 
and  little  of  its  grandeur  now  renuiins. 
Previous  to  that  event.  Cardinal  Bu- 
falini,  while  bishop  of  Ancona,  added 
a  gallery  which  contained  the  St  John 
Baptist  of  Parmigiano,  and  other  fine 
pictures*  now  dispersed.  Qf  those 
which  remain,  the  Madonna  and  Child 
of  SwiOTie  CtifUarif^i,  the  fine  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Ricci  attributed  to  Titian, 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St. 
John,  supposed  to  be  by  Andrea  dd 
Sarto,  and  a  portrait  by  Vandyke,  may 
be  mentioned. 

The  PalaxzQ  Lignaniy  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  ian)ily  of  Migliorucci, 
now  extinct,  was  much  damaged  by 
the  earthquake  of  1789(  its  interior 
was  painted  by  Tcmnuuo  Conca,  and 
it  has  besides  a  large  collection  of  pic- 
tures by  the  same  hand. 

The  Pakuzo  Mancinit  the  house  of 
the  learned  and  estimable  Cav.  Man- 
cini,  the  indefatigable  historian  and 
biographer  of  his  native  city,  contains 
the  following  among  other  good  works ; 
.^, Giotto,  a  crucifix  covered  with  mi- 
niature paintings.    Luca  deOa  Robbia, 


a  fn^pnent  of  the  AscenaioD,  in  tenra^ 
cotta,  formerly  in  the  church  of  S.. 
Agostino.  Pietro  delta  Franeeeca,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  3t. 
Francis,  St  Bemardin,  and  other  saints 
in  the  lower  part ;  sis  small  pictures, 
representing  Saints.  Luca  SignoreUi, 
the  Nativity,  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  this  great  artist;  tb^  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  Jerome,  S.  Nlc- 
coU  di  Bari,  St.  Sebastian,  and  a  fe- 
male saint;  this  fine  painting  was 
executed  for  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Montone.  RapJuui,  a  small  but 
▼ery  beautiful  piisture  of  the  Annun- 
cation,  said  to  have  been  in  the  gra* 
dino  belonging  to  the  *'  Crucifixion  " 
of  Cardinal  Fesch's  gallery.  Raffaele 
dd  CoUe,  eight  small  pictures,  repre- 
senting  the  Miracles  of  the  Holy  Sa^ 
erament ;  two  other  small  pictures  by 
the  same  hand.  N.  Cireipnani,  a  large 
picture  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Giorgio  Faeari,  portrait  of 
Cosmo  de*  Medici  on  wood.  PuHgo, 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St  John. 
Annibale  Caracci,  a  boy  and  cat,  per- 
fect Ceeare  Maggieri  of  Urbino,  a 
large  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  saints  in  adoration  (S.  Jerome,  S. 
Bemardin  of  Siena,  S.  Antony  of  Pa- 
dua, and  S.  Antonio  Abate),  formerly 
in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino.  Chev. 
franeeeeo  di  Mandnij  of  St.  Angelo 
in  Vado,  the  FUgellation,  the  crown- 
ing with  thorns,  and  the  Saviour  in 
chiaro-scuro.  In  an  upper  room  is  a 
collection  illustn|tive  of  the  fossil  geo- 
logy of  the  Apennines,  various  anti- 
quities, and  a  small  cabinet  of  medals. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Citti  di 
Castello  is  the  Monte  di  Belvedere^ 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  site  of 
TuMci,  the  fiivourite  viUa  of  the  younger 
PHng,  Others  have  concluded,  from 
various  remains,  and  from  traces  of 
Roman  foundations  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  spot,  that  Palmolara 
is  more  probably  the  site ;  but  all  are, 
agreed  that  it  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifernum,  the  ancient  name 
of  CittiL  di  Castello.  Pliny,  indeed, 
thus  describes  its  situation  :  "  Oppi- 
dum  est  proediis  nostris  vicinum,  no- 
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mine  TlfemumL"  He  sayi  thet  it 
was  placed  among  an  amphitheatre 
of  wooded  mountains,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  gradually  rising  from  the  plain, 
whose  fertile  meadows  were  watered 
by  the  Tiber;  the  lower  hills  were 
clothed  with  vines  and  shrubs,  and 
the  breeees  from  the  upper  Apen* 
nines  purified  the  air  and  rendereid  it 
salubrious.  He  preferred  it  to  his 
other  villas,  and  has  left  a  minute  de- 
scription of  it  in  his  beautiful  letter 
to  Apollinaris  (lib.  ▼,,  £p.  6.).  Cittil 
di  Castello  was  made  a  bishopric  a.  d. 
300,  but  the  see  was  divided  by  Leo 
X.,  in  1520,  in  order  to  create  the 
neighbouring  diocese  of  Borgo  & 
Scpolcro,  The  /otV,  once  the  resort 
of  rich  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  has  now  declined  to  a  second- 
rate  gathering  of  the  provincial  traders; 
it  begins  on  the  23rd  and  lasts  to  the 
31st  August. 


ROUTE  19. 

8AM  GIU8TIMO  TO  BORGO  SAH  SXPOLCRO 
AND  ARVZZOk 

^  Miles. 
San  Giustino  to  Cospaja  (frontier)  3 
Cospiya  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  -  1 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  to  Areno     -  24 

28 

/aas,   Borgo   San   SepdcrOf  Aquila 
Nera. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  previous  route  that,  on  descending 
the  Apennines  from  Urbino  to  Citt^ 
di  Castello  a  road  branches  off  at  San 
Giustino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and, 
proceeding  thence  into  Tuscany;  fiills 
into  the  great  post-road  between  Rome 
and  Florence  at  Arezzo.  This  ena- 
bles travellers  desirous  of  reaching 
Florence  from  the  shores  of  the  Adria- 
tic to  visit  many  interesting  towns  in 
their  way,  and  indeed  opens  a  tract  of 
country  hitherto  but  little  known  to 
English  tourbts.  There  is  a  shorter 
road  from  Citta  di  Castello  to  Arezzo, 
of  24  miles,  but  by  a  bad  ferry  of  the 
Tiber. 


The  papal  frontier  is  passed  at  the 
village  of  Cotpaja  (three  miles),  and 
we  enter  Tuscany  at  the  town  of 

1    m.     Borgo     San    Sepokro  {Inn^ 
Aquila  Nera  del  Fiorentino,  very  tole- 
rable). Borgo  was  formerly  a  fortified 
town,  but  nearly  all  its  towers  were 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  by  which 
Citti  di  Castello  so  severely  suffered. 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  may  be  called  a 
city  of  painters,  for  no  provincial  town 
in  Italy  has  produced  so  many ;  and 
a  long  list  of  eminent  names  might  be 
added  to  show  that  in  literature  and 
science  it  is  scarcely  less  distingaished 
than  its    more  opulent    neighbours. 
The  names  of  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
Raffaeledel  CoIIe,  Santi  di  Tito,  Cris- 
toforo  Gherardi,  and  numerous  others 
of  more  or  less  note,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  partiality  of  local  historians, 
who  have  called  it  a  school  of  art : 
indeed  Lanzi  has  remarked  that  Pietro 
della  Francesca  himself  is  one  of  those 
painters  who  form  an  era  in  art.   This 
remarkable  man,  whom  Mr.  Eastlake 
(  Quart.  Rev,  czzxi.)  has  described  as 
*<  one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters 
of  his  time,**  was  born  about  1 398.   He 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  who  suc- 
cessfully treated  the  effects  of  light, 
and  made  his  designs  subservient  to 
principles   of   perspective.     **  Pietro 
was  the  guest  of  Giovanni   Santi  in 
Urbino  in  1469.    His  portraits  of  the 
duke  (then  Count  Federigo)  and  his 
consort  Battista  Sforza,  forming  a  dyp- 
tich,arenowin  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
A  single  specimen  only  of  bis  talents 
remains  at  Urbino ;  but  in  his  native 
city,  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  many  of  his 
works  are  still  extant.   •  •  •  Lastly, 
this  master  was  skUled  above  all  his 
contemporaries  in  perspective  and  geo- 
metry, and  Vasari  goes  so  fir  as  to  say, 
*  the  most  important  information  that 
exists  on  such  subjects  is  derived  from 
him.*  His  MS&  were  deposited  in  the 
ducal  library  at  Urbino,  and  some  of 
them  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marini  family  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro. 
The  most  distinguished  contemporary 
painters  of  Romagna  and  Umbria  are 
said  to  have  studied  under  Pietro  della 
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Vtanceaea,  Among  tbcst,  Melosnxla 
Forli  and  Luca  Signorelli  eonfirm  such 
a  tradition  by  their  works  more  than 
Pietro  Perogino."  —  Quarterlif  Re- 
view* 

Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Umbria  subject  to  the  Holy 
See,  but  in  1440  Eugenius  IV.  trans* 
/erred  it  to  the  Florentines.  It  was 
raised  to  municipal  rank  by  Leo  X. 
in  1515. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  building  with 
three  aisles*  and  is  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Abbot  Roderigo  Boniszo, 
in  1012.  It  was  made  a  cathedral 
when  Borgo  obtained  the  rank  of  a 
city.  On  entering  the  building  by  the 
principal  door,  the  Graciani  chapel, 
the  first  on  the  right  hand,  contains  a 
fine  work  painted  fi^r  the  family  by 
Palma  Giovane  (1602):  it  represents 
the  Assumption,  with  the  twelve 
apostles  in  the  foreground,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  rich  colouring  no  less 
than  for  its  general  cflfeet.  The  Ven« 
tura  chapel  (the  4th)  has  a  painting 
by  Santi  di  TitOt  representing  the  in« 
credulity  of  St  Thomas.  The  chapel 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  contains  a  fine 
modern  work,  the  Anime  purgante^ 
by  Chi€dlu  In  the  Ch<nr  is  the  Resur* 
rection  by  Raffude  dd  CoBct  the  Cru* 
cifixion  by  CkiaUit  and  a  repetition  by 
JPieiro  Pemgino  of  his  great  pieture  of 
the  Ascension,  now  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Perugia.  It  is  recorded 
by  Cav.  Mancini  that  this  copy  was 
painted  at  Florence,  and  brought  hither 
on  men's  slioulders  *<con  spesa  gravis- 
sima.*'  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church  is  the  Madonna  del  Rosaiio 
sustained  by  angels,  by  Awtowio  Caval» 
/«4ci.  Near  it  is  the  Holy  Trinity  with 
St.  Andrew,  Sta.Crtstina,andthe  Mag- 
dalen, by  Cherubino  Merit,  a  native 
painter,  known  also  as  an  engraver  of 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  Lower 
down,  the  Pichi  chapel  has  a  Nativity 
by  another  native  artist,  Jhtranie  aL 
hertu  The  Laudi  chapel  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Annimciation  by  Gio^ 
vanni  de*  Feeehi^  also  a  native  painter, 
and  pupil  of  Raffaele  del  Colle.  The 
llMt  chapel  has  a  Crucifixion  by  Gio* 


MiMt  ABterti,  the  pdnter  of  the  Sala 
Clementina  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
brother  of  Cherubino  already  men- 
tioned. Over  the  door  of  the  eaeriety 
is  a  grand  painting  representing  the 
Almighty  supported  by  angels,  by 
JRaffiule  dei  CoUe.  The  sacristy  con- 
tains a  very  fine  Baptism  of  the  8&* 
viour,  by  Pietro  ddla  Franeeeeot  with 
a  gradino  represoiting  various  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  John  Baptist.  The 
firagment  in  fresco  of  various  saints  is 
by  Oerino  da  Pietoja,  pupil  of  Pintu- 
ricofaio. 

The  ancient  Church  of  S,  Francesco 
with  its  rich  Gothic  doorway,  whose 
choir  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
paintings  by  Giotto,  contains  a  St 
Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  by  Gio- 
vanui  de*  FeccAt,  and  Christ  disputing 
with  the  doctors,  a  fine  work  of  Do- 
menieo  PMsiptutno  (Cr9ati),  The  sa- 
cristy contains  a  picture  of  St.  An- 
drew and  St  Nicholas  by  Durante 
AWerH, 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  ddk 
Grazie  has  a  fine  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna by  Raffaele  dd  CaUe,  which  can 
only  be  seen  by  permission  of  the 
bishop,  and  a  picture  of  S.  Rocco  and 
S.  Sebastian  by  Gio.  Battitta  Cvngi. 

The  Chmreh  of  the  Orphane  contains 
a  work  of  Roeeo  Fhrentino,  character- 
ised by  its  rich  colouring  and  compos 
sition,  representing  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  which  Vasari  mentions 
with  praise;  and  an  Annunciation 
attributed  to  Rajffkde  Seaminosth  an- 
other native  painter. 

The  Church  of  the  Senrifes  contains 
a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  by  AT.  Cireig" 
nanif  a  finely-composed  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  by  ^tooaaat  de^  Vecchi; 
an  Annunciation,  variously  attributed 
to  Matteo  Roselli,  Circignani,  and 
Domenico  Passignano;  and  a,  fine 
Assumption  by  an  unknown  Sienese 
master  of  the  15th  century. 

The  Church  ofS.  Chwta  has  at  the 
high  altar  an  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, with  St.  Francis,  Sta.  Clara,  and 
two  other  saints,  by  Pietro  deUa  Fran* 
ceeca;   cruelly  mangled  to  suit  the 
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archkectuve  cif  the  obiirch;  thesmBlll 
pictures   of   the  gradino  ere  plaeed 
too  high  over  the  door  of  entrance.  | 
On  the  vails  of  the  family  chapel  ie 
a  St.  Andrew,  pdnted   in  firesco  by 
CheruUno  AlberH,  in  1621. 

The  Cktereh  ef  the  PR  Minm-i  Ot- 
senanti  has  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
full  of  expression  and  colouring,  by 
BetasanB  (Leandro  da  Pbnte);  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  GiovamU 
de*  Veeihi;  a  Crucifixion  by  Boumgna- 
no;  and  in  the  choir  a  fine  Assump- 
tion by  RaffiuU  dd  CoUe, 

The  Church  of  &  Roeeo  has  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Resurrection  by  Eagbeh 
dd  CoBe, 

The  Chnreh  of  Sia.  Maria  dUBa  Mise-- 
ricordia,  now  the  chapel  of  the  hospital, 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  plague  in 
134d,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  figures,  by  Pietro  dtUa 
FraneeMcOf  with  a  beautifol  gradino. 

The  ancient  Chvreh  of  S,  Antonio 
Abate,  built  in  1345,  baa  a  remarkable 
Standard  painted  on  both  sides  by  Luea 
SignordH :  on  one  is  the  Crucifixion 
with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
beautiful  and  touching  in  its  effect, 
with  a  fine  Umdseape  and  every  figure 
full  of  expression ;  on  the  other  is  & 
Antonio  Abate  and  Si  Eligio.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  the  city, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Church  of  C,  Agoetino  contains 
the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour,  by  the 
school  of  Caraeei ;  a  picture  of  the 
Baptism  of  the  Savioor,  by  GU.  Bat-- 
tiskL  Cungi  (?) ;  and  another  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  subduing'  Satan,  by 
(^no  da  AtojOf  bearing  his  name^ 
and  the  date  1502* 

The  ChMTch  of  ike  Camveni  of  S,  Leo, 
outside  the  gate  of  Castello,  formerly 
belongii^  to  the  nuns  of  &  Chiara, 
contains  a  firesco  of  the  saint  attribnted 
by  some  to  Chtwuhmo  Alberti,  and  by 
others  to  Raffiuk  dd  CoOe  or  his  scho<rf. 

The  Mnnte  di  Pietd  contains  the 
fr«8CO  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Pietro 
ddla  Franeesoff,  which  Vasaridcscribea 
as  the  best  of  aU  his  works. 

A  very  interesting  but  billys  road 
leads  from   Borgo   San   Sepolero  to 


Aresco^  a  distanee  of  twenty-four 
miles.  It  crosses  the  Tiber  soon 
after  leaving  Borgo>  and  passes  the 
Sovara  near  the  frontier  custom-house 
of  Pontaneta,  ascending  thence  the 
banks  of  the  Ceribne  as  fiir  as  S.  Don- 
nino»  where  the  road  soon  begins  to 
descend  to  Areczo.  A  short  distance 
east  of  Pontaneta  is  the  village  of 
CUema,  which  contains  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  some  remarkable  pic- 
tures worthy  of  a  visit  The  first  of 
these  is  by  Bajhde  dd  CoBe,  represent- 
ing the  Saviour  surrounded  by  angels, 
with  St.  Francis  and  tiie  archangel 
Michael  in  the  lower  portion.  An- 
other, by  AT.  Orrer^Mmt,  represents  the 
Crucifixion.  The  same  subject  in 
fresco,  with  the  Madonna  and  St.  John, 
in  an  adjoining  chapel,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Raphael,  but  it  is  more  ge- 
nerally referred  to  the  Sekool  of  Pem- 
gino,  A  St.  Francis  and  St.  Jerome 
have  also  been  attrtt>nted  to  Raphael, 
but  there  is  good  reawm  for  regard- 
ing them  as  the  work  of  Baffade  dd 
doBg,  In  the  cboir  is  another  disputed 
picture,  generally  believed  to  be  by 
Perugino,  but  by  others  considered  to 
be  by  Innocemio  da  Imola,  A  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  St.  John,  in 
the  saeiisty,  has  a  modem,  inscription 
over  it,  affirming  it  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Raphael,  but  authorities  seem 
wanting  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

Between  the  Sbvara  and  the  Tiber, 
4  miles  west  of  Borgo,  is  another  in- 
teresting town,  Anghiari,  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  there  June 
S9.  1440,  between  Piccinino,  the  Mi- 
lanese general,  and  the  Florentine  army 
under  Giovanni  Paolo  OrsinL  Picci- 
nino previous  to  the  battle  occupied 
Borgo  SL  Sepolcro)  and  so  unprepared 
were  the  Plorentineafor  an  attack,  that 
Miehelotto  Attendolo  had  barely  time 
to  occupy  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber 
before  the  Milanese  arrived.  For  two 
hours  this  bridge  waa  the  scene  of  a 
desperate  struggle  between  the  com- 
batants ;  it  wes  several  times  forced  by 
the  Milanese,  who  on  one  occasion 
made  their  way  to  the  widls  of  An^i- 
ari ;  but  they  were  again  and  again  re« 
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pulted;  until  at  length  the  Florentines 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge  and 
making  good  their  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  By  this  manoeuvre 
they  divided  the  two  wings  of  Picci« 
nino*s  army,  and  threw  the  whole  into 
confusion.  Piccinino  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  on  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
and  half  his  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  pillage  is  said 
to  have  been  immense,  no  less  than  400 
officers  and  SOOO horses  being  captured 
by  the  conquerors.  At  Anghiari,  there 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
by  Pietro  dttta  Franouca, 

Almost  due  north  of  Anghiari  is 
Capre$e,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Singerna,  a  little  town  which  has 
become  memorable  as  the  birth-plaoeof 
Michael  Angelo^  who  was  born  here  in 
1474.  Between  Anghiari  and  Arezzo 
another  road  passes  at  the  base  of 
Monte'  Acuto,  a  remarkable  -conical 
hill,  formed  of  serpentine,  a  very  in- 
teresting point  for  the  geological  tra- 
veller. 

24  m.  Arxizo^  described  in  Route  27. 


ROUTE  20. 


CITTA   DI   CASTXLLO  TO   OVBBXO. 


Citti^  di  Castello  to  Fratta 
Fratta  to  Gubbio     -    • 


Miles. 

-  15 

-  30 

45 


The  first  part  of  thb  route  carries  us 
along  the  excellent  road  which  leads 
due  south  from  Cittk  di  Castello  to 
Perugia.  It  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber  as  fiur  as  Monte  Castelli, 
where  it  crosses  the  river,  and  proceeds 
along  the  right  bank  until  it  recrosses 
it  at  Fratta. 

15  m.  Fratta,  a  small  town,  with  a 
population  of  4600  souls,  including 
its  dependencies.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  PUulum,  and  to 
have  been  (bunded  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Roman  army  after  their  defeat  by 
Hannibal.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
palace  of  some  importance  as  a  strong* 


hold,  and  from  its  attachment  to  the 
church  it  acquired  the  titles  of  *<  No- 
bills,'*  "  Insignis,"  and  "  Fidelissima," 
from  successive  pontifi&.  During  the 
struggles?between  the  republicans  of 
Perugia  and  the  popes,  Fratta  was  fre- 
quently the  scene  <^  contests  between 
their  hostile  armies ;  and  the  Peru- 
gians  were  on  several  occasions  in  the 
fourteenth  century  victorious  orer  the 
German  mercenaries  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  town.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
their  defeat  in  1406  by  Braccio  Forte- 
braccio,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to 
obedience  as  a  dependency  of  Perugia. 
It  was. formerly  famous  for  its  iron- 
works and  its  earthenware.  In  the 
church  of  Sta.  Crooe  is  a  fine  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  LueaSHgnoreUi; 
and  Signor  Domenico  Mavarelli's  Col- 
lection of  Migolica  plates  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

A  bridle  road  from  hence  branches 
eastward  by  Civitella  Ranieri  and  Ab- 
badia  di  Campo  Reggiano  to  Gubbio, 
through  S.  Angelo  and  Sermonte. 
The  carriage  way  joins  that  from  Pe- 
rugia about  a  mile  after  the  latter  has 
crossed  the  Tiber,  and  is  10  miles 
longer,  making  the  whole  distance  45 
miles. 

SO  m.  GrVBBio.  (Inn,  Locanda  di 
Spemiche,  very  poor. )  This  interest- 
ing town,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Monte  Ingino,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Umbrian  city  of  Iguvium, 
whose  possession  was  considered  of  so 
much  importance  by  Caesar  in  his  in. 
vasion.  The  present  population,  in- 
cluding the  dependencies,  amounts  to 
1 6,900  souls.  The  town,  which  is  well 
built,  contains  about  one-third  of  that 
number,  it  is  entirely  of  the  middle- 
age  character,  and  is  remarkable,  like 
most  other  towns  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  for  its  courteous  and  intelli- 
gent society.  The  ancient  city  ex- 
tended further  into  the  plain  previous 
to  its  partial  destruction  by  the  Goths; 
in  1 155  it  was  besieged  and  threatened 
with  ruin  by  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
but  it  was  preserved  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  its  patron  saint  and  bishop, 
S.  Ubaldo. 
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The  FaiazsLo  dd  Omamt  b  a  ^ery 
interestiog  relie  of  the  times  of  the 
republic,  as  well  as  an  imposing  orna^ 
ment  of  the  town.  It  was  built  by 
Matteo  di  Giovenello  of  Gubbio, 
called  Gattaponei  between  1332  and 
1340,  at  a  cost  of  16,336  lire  of  B»- 
▼epna.  It  is  now  abandoned,  the 
public  offices  being  in  an  a4joining 
building. 

The  Ducal  Paktet  was  built  by  Lu- 
ciano Lauranna,  architect  of  the  palace 
of  Urbino,  and  decorated  in  the  same 
style  as  that  remarkable  edifice. 
Tliough  containing  fewer  remains  of 
its  ancient  magnificence,  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
under  the  name  of  einquecewto ;  and 
probably  no  idea  of  that  beautiful 
style  can  be  formed  so  well  as  by  a 
careful  study  of  these  two  palaces. 
Among  its  inlaid  ornaments  may  be 
traced  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  conferred  upon  Duke  Guid* 
Ubaldo  by  Henry  VII. 

In  the  Palacet  of  Conte  Ranghiasci 
Branealeoni,  and  of  Conte  Beni  are 
some  good  pictures,  and  the  public 
library  is  unusually  rich  in  materials 
for  local  history. 

The  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Ma- 
rian and  St.  James  the  Martyr,  con- 
tains several  good  pictures  well  pre- 
served. The  first  altar  on  the  left  has  a 
Madonna  enthroned  between  S.  Ubal- 
do, and  S.  Sebastian,  on  a  gold  ground, 
by  Sinibaldo  Ibif  a  rare  master  of  the 
school  of  Perugino.  The  Magdalen 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  TimoUo  Vite,  by 
whom  also  are  the  frescoes  behind  the 
episcopal  chair.  A  presepio  of  the 
school  of  Perugino,  probably  by  Gi- 
annicolo  is  admirably  treated;  S.  Tho- 
mas is  by  Nuccif  a  pupil  of  Rafiaele 
del  Colle.  On  the  right  side  are  two 
clever  pictures  by  Adone  Doni  of  As- 
sist, one  imitating  the  Pieta  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  St  Peter's^  the  other  Ra- 
phael's Spasimo  di  Sicilia.  Behind  the 
sacristy  is  preserved  a  very  remark- 
able piviale  or  priest's  robe,  with 
various  scenes  of  the  Passion  beauti- 
fully embroidered  on  a  gold  ground. 


The  church  of  S,  Maria  Nmova  has 
the  finest  work  of  OUaviano  NeUo,  one 
of  the  most  intensely  devotional  paint- 
ers of  Umbria,  and  probably  the  mas- 
ter of  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  It  is  a 
firesco  perfisctly  preserved  representing 
the  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Paul, 
St  Anthony,  a  choir  of  Angels,  and 
the  donors..  Near  it  is  an  Ecoe 
Homo  probably  by  Guido  Palmeruoci. 
S»  Affoiiino  has  in  the  roof  of  the  choir 
very  well  preserved  firescoes  by  (rto- 
eomo  Bedif  another  rare  painter  of 
Gubbio^  representing  four  scenes  in 
the  life  of  St  Augustine,  and  the 
evangelists.  Over  the  gate  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  is  a  Madonna  enthroned  by  Mot" 
tino  NdlOi  the  fitther  of  Ottavianoy 
interesting  for  colouring  and  architec- 
tural details.  In  S,  P'utro  is  a  visita- 
tion by  Ctanm'co/a  with  his  monogram, 
and  some  findy  illuminated  choral 
books  by  AttavanUe  of  Florence. 
S.  Francesco  has  an  excellent  copy  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra's  deposition  from 
the  cross  in  the  Trinittl  del  Monte  at 
Rome^  and  a  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna signed  by  Francesco  Signorelli, 
At  S,  Domenico  on  the  left,  is  a  good 
fresco  by  Raffade  dd  CoUe  of  the  Ma- 
donna with  a  choir  of  angels  dated 
1546 ;  a  picture  by  Tommaso  Nelli, 
brother  of  Ottaviano,  has  been  much 
overpainted;  a  statue  in  terra  cotta 
of  St  Anthony  is  the  only  consider- 
able work  of  Maestro  Giorgio  AndreeU, 
the  famous  porcelain  painter,  now 
left  in  his  town.  On  the  right  side 
are  two  good  altarpieces  which  seem 
to  belong  to  the  Ferrarese  school, 
and  the  stalls  of  the  choir  are  orna- 
mented with  arabesques  in  gold  by 
NuecL  In  the  left  transept  is  a  good 
Circumcision  by  DanUano,  a  native 
artist  i  it  abounds  in  portraits,  like  most 
of  his  works  in  the  other  churches 
in  this  town. 

In  the  church  of  the  OUvetani  are 
the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  and  fres- 
coes of  the  history  of  St.  Benedict  by 
RaffueU  del  CoUe,  which  Lanzi  notices 
with  praise.  The  execution  and  de- 
sign of  these  works  are  particularly 
commended  by  the  same  authority* 
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who  pronounces  the  highest  euloghim  '  doles  of  treaties  hetweeh  tlie  States  of 
by  comparing  the  figure  of  <*  Virtue*'  i  Umbria  ;  Bourgaet,  Gori,  and  Bar*- 
to  a  sibyl  by  Raphael.  |  detti  thought  that  they  were  forms  of 

There  are  rarious  pictures  al«o  of  prater  among  the  Pelasgi  after  the 
the  two  Nneei,  father  and  son,  not '  decline  of  their  power  $  Maifei  and 
brothers,  as  Lansi  supposes)  to  be  Passeri,  that  the]^  were  statutes,  or 
found  in  Gubbib,  and  some  frescoes  donations  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter ; 
of  its  early  school,  among  which  is  a  while  Lansi  conceited  that  they  r&> 
St.  Anthony  by  I\dmenteei  under  the  lated  solely  to  the  sacrificial  rites  of 


the  various  towns  of  the  Umbrtan  con*> 
federacyt  —  an  opinion  in  which  most 
subsequent  antiquaries  have  been  dis^ 
posed  to  concur*  Dr.  Lepsius  of  'Bet* 
lin,  struck  by  the  assertion  of  Lanzi 
that  the  language  of  the  tables  is  full 
of  archaismsi  and  bears  great  affinity 
to  th^  Etruscan  dialect,  Tbited  Gubbio 
for  the  purpose  of  eiamining  them  as 
phil<^ogical  illustrations  of  the  /brma* 
tion  of  Latin.  His  work  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  risumi  of  the  dis- 
sertations and  arguments  on  the  tables 
which  has  yet  appeared ;  and,  from  a 


arcade  of  the  college  of  painters. 

An  inscription,  or  lapilde,  marks  the 
house  erroneoudy  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Dante  during  his 
residence  at  Gubbio ;  the  intimacy 
which  he  here  formed  with  Oderigi, 
the  missaUpainler,  and  the  merits 
of  the  latter  as  an  artist,  are  immor^ 
talised  by  the  great  poet,  Par»,  zi. 
100:  — 

-    Oh,  diM*  io  1u!,  non  s«i  to  Oderisi, 

Ij'onor  di  Eugubio,  e  I'onor  di  quella  arte 
Che  alluminare  k  chiamata  in  Parui  ? 

The  chief  interest  of  Gubbio  is  de« 
riyed  from  the  celebrated  Eugubicni '  careful  comparison  of  these  with  his 
Tahlea,  which  have  excited  the  atten*.  own  observations,  he  arrives  at  the 
tion  and  curiosity  of  the  learned  men  conclusion,  now  universally  admitted, 
of  Europe  during  the  last  four  cen-  |  that  the  Latin  language,  both  among 
turies.  They  were  found  in  1444  ithe  people  of  Italy  generally  and 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  the-  'among  the  Umbri,  was  much  more 
atre  near  this  town.  Concioli,  who  recent  than  the  Etruscan,  and  that  the 
published  his  Annotations  in  1673, ,  Etruscan  literature  was  common  to 
states  that  nine  tables  were  discovered,  [  the  Umbri.  He  might  also  have  added 
that  two  of  them  were  carried  to  Ve* '  that  these  inscriptions  leave  little  doubt 
nice  in  1540  to  be  interpreted,  that  that  the  Latin  language  was  mainly 
they  were  preserved  in  the  ducal  pa-  derived  from  the  Umbrian.  Tlie  ta- 
Uce  among  the  greatest  rarities,  but  bles  present  moreover  many  pecu- 
were  never  restored  to  Gubbio.  This  '  liarities  to  which  we  would  desire  to 
account,  howeveis  is  rejected  by  most  \  draw  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  The 
other  commentators,  and  indeed  is  lines,  like  the  Etruscan  and  other 
(lisproved  by  the  treaty  for  the  sale  of  ancient  languages,  run  from  right  to 
the  teven  tables  to  the  commune  of  left ;  the  letters  show  that  there  is 
Gubbio  in  1456,  eighty-four  years  |  little  difference  between  the  Umbrian 
previous  to  the  alleged  journey  to  Ve-  character  and  that  form  of  ancient 
nice.  These  seven  tables,  how  pre-  Greek  which  we  call  Pelasgic.  The 
served  at  Gubbio,  are  of  bronse,  I  Umbrian  inscriptions  appear  to  be  of 
covered  with  inscriptions,  four  in  Um-  |  various  dates,  for  the  spelling  of  se- 
brian,  two  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Etrust-  veTal  words  which  o6cur  in  the  dif«- 
can  and  Latin  characters.  Among  ferent  plates  is  dissimilar.  The  con*> 
the  numerous  antiquaries  who  have  nection  of  the  Unibri  with  the  Greeks 
written  in  illustration  of  these  inscrip*  is  shown  by  the  names  of  their  deities 
tions,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  in  these  tables,  most  of  which  are  of 
that  Buonarotti,  in  his  Supplement  to  Greek  origin ;  and  numerous  other 
Dempster,  by  whom  fiic»similes  were  Greek  words  occur  almost  without 
first  published,  considered  them  as  ar-  change.  .  In  one  of  the  inscriptions 
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Tdiating  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  the 
irot-ds  hade  (catuluis)  and  hunU  occur; 
the  last  is  curious  as  an  argument  in 
liTour  of  the  reputed  origin  of  the 
Umbri  from  the  Gauls,  by  which  of 
course  the  Celtic  nation  generally  is 
implied.     The  Latin  inscriptions  are 
highly  interesting  to  the  philological 
student ;  the  letter  O  is  used  in  place 
of  V ;  G>  a  letter  supposed  to  hare 
been  unknown  before  b.c.  355,  is  also 
to  be  recognised ;   pit  (trvp)  is  used 
lor  fire,  pwd  for  bread,  and  vinu  for 
wine.     Gubbio  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  Umbrian  commu- 
nities whose  names  are  recorded  in  the 
tables,  and  it  is  supposed  to  answer  to 
Juviscana.     As  a  proof  of  its  conse- 
quence it  is  stated  by  Passerini  that  it 
had  copper-mines  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  and  coined  its  own  money. 
The  epigraph  on  these  coins,  which 
are  not  uncommon,  is  ikuvimx. 

From  Gubbio  a  good  road  leads 
to  Perugia,  about  28  miles  across  a 
wild  and  hilly  country,  with  much 
fine  woodland  scenery.  Oxen  are  re- 
quired about  four  miles  from  Gubbio, 
and  again  for  the  last  five  miles  from 
the  Tiber  up  to  Perugia ;  or  in  going 
from  Perugia,  they  are  necessary  for 
six  miles  after  leaving  La  Piccione. 
It  is  often,  however,  very  difficult  to 
procure  these  renfoHs,  The  most 
convenient  baiting  places  are  Le  Ca- 
seraccie,  going  towards  Perugiaf  and 
La  Piccione  returning  to  Gubbio^  but 
both  are  miserable  enough.  From 
Gubbio  to  Facondino  on  the  Foligno 
road,  is  about  13  miles  through  ■ 
rich  and  wooded  vale.  To  La  Schieg- 
gia  on  the  Furlo  road  is  8  miles, 
with  an  ascent  requiring  oxen  for  the 
first  3^  miles.  (See  Route  16.)  The 
distance  from  Gubbio  to  Urbino  is 
about  42   miles,  to  Fano  50  miles. 


ROUTE  21. 

CITTA   DI   CASTILLO  TO   rERUOIA. 

MtiM. 

Citta  di  Castello  to  Fratto        *       15 
Fratta.to  Perugia  •  15 

30 

The  first  part  of  this  road,  as  far  as 
Fratta,  is  described  in  the  preceding 
Route.  It  u  an  ezo^ent  road  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  affords 
not  only  the  direct,  but  by  far  the 
best,  means  of  proceeding  from  Citxk 
di  Castello  to  Perugia,  unless  the  tra- 
velled desire  to  visit  Arezzo  and  the 
lake  of  Trasimene.  The  roads  which 
are  now  open  between  the  towns  atu« 
ated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  admirable  lines  of 
communication  which  connect  them 
with  Urbino  and  the  Adriatic,  cannot 
fail  to  make  known  an  interesting  dis- 
trict of  Southern  Italy  which  has  hi- 
therto been  scarcely  visited  by  En- 
glish travellers.  In  many  instances 
these  roads  are  the  direct  lines  be- 
tween Romagna  and  the  capital ;  and 
although  they  are  not  supplied  with 
post'horses,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  vetturini  for  the  journey  at 
slmost  all  the  provincial  towns  through 
which  they  pass. 

15  m.  Fratta.  A  road,  described 
in  the  preceding  Route,  branches  off 
fi-om  this  place  to  Gubbio,  whence 
there  are  two  roads  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  Flaminian  Way. 

From  Fratta  the  road  follows  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Ra- 
stna,  whence  a  branch  leads  direct  to 
Perugia  by  the  Ponte  PatoH.  Ano- 
ther branch  follows  the  bend  of  the 
Tiber  through  a  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, and  crosses  the  river  by  Ponte 
Felcino ;  it  is  somewhat  longer  than 
the  former. 

15  m.  Perugia  (Route  27.). 
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ROUTE  22. 


rKAUGIA   TO  NARVI,   BT   TODL 


Perugia  to  Todi      - 
Todi  to  S.  Gemini 
S.  Gemini  to  Narni 


Milei. 
28 
14 
IS 

SS 


Tnn»,  Todi  Corona;  Nami  ( Route  27. ). 

This  is  a  shorter  route  than  that 
through  Foligno  and  Temi,  but  it  ia 
not  a  post-road.  It  is  travelled  by  a 
vettura  three  times  a  week,  taking 
two  days  for  the  journey. 

It  leaves  the  Foligno  road  at  the 
gates  of  Perugia,  and  follows  the. 
course  of  the  Tiber,  crossing  it  about 
seven  miles  from  the  town,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  along  its  left  bank. 

28  m,  Todi  ( Inn,  Corona,  very  to- 
lerable). This  ancient  Umbrian  city^ 
is  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  so  high  as  to  be  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  a  gieat  distance. 

^  excelfo  sommi  qua  vertice  montis 
Devexum  later!  pcndeC  Tuder.** 

Sil.  Ital, 

It  is  now  a  small  provincial  town  of 
2900  inhabitants ;  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  Etruscan 
walls.  These  present  in  many  parts 
some  specimens  of  regular  masonry  as 
perfect  as  any  which  are  met  with  in 
the  cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  perhaps 
even  more  so  than  Volterra;  the 
stones  are  laid  in  horizontal  courses, 
and  some  of  them  are  dovetailed. 
They  generally  alternate,  one  course 
being  narrow  and  the  next  broad. 
Numerous  phalli  may  be  traced.  An- 
other interesting  ruin  is  the  extensive 
building  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
much  controversy  among  antiquaries; 
some  calling  it  a  Temple  of  Mars, 
for  whose  worship  the  ancient  city 
was  celebrated,  while  others  regard  it 
as  a  basilica  of  the  time  of  the  early 
emperors. 

The  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  buUding, 
contains  some  frescoes  which  deserve 


examination.  The  church  of  the  lfa-» 
donna  di  Consolazione,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,-  is  remarkable- 
for  its  cluster  of  cupolas,  considered 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Bramante. 
The  church  of  8.  Fortunaio  has  a  rich. 
Gothic  doorway.  [From  Todi  there 
is  a  bad  mountainous  bridle  road  of 
about  18  miles  to  Orvieto.  There  ia 
a  road  to  Bolsena  of  9  to  12  miles, 
but  it  is  fit  only  for  a  light  gig.l 

About  halfway  between  Todi  and 
Nanii  is  Castel  Todino,  with  a  small 
osteria.  Beyond  it,  and  a  few  miles 
before  reaching  S.  Gemini,  is  Candi, 
the  site  of  the  Umbrian  city  of  Car- 
sulas.  Among  its  ruins  the  remains 
of  a  triumphal  arch  are  still  visible. 

Near  &  Gemini  (14  m.  from  Todi) 
the  road  divides  into  two  branches ; 
that  on  the  left  leads  to  Temi  ( 10  m. ), 
that  on  the  right  to  Narni,  also  dis- 
tant about  13  miles. 

27  m.  Naehi  (Route  27.). 


ROUTE  23. 

MONTBFIASCONE   TO   OBVIXTO)   CITTA 
BELLA    PIKVE,    AND    FXBUGIA. 

Montefiascone  to  Orvieto,  20  m. 
Orvieto  to  C.  della  Pieve,  28  m. 
C.  della  Pieve  to  Chiusi,  6  m. 
C.  della  Pieve  to  Perugia,  28  m. 

This  interesting  Route  opens  a  new 
and  comparatively  unknown  line  of 
communication  between  the  two  post- 
roads  from  Rome  to  Florence;  and 
tourists  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  those  roads  will  be  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  variety  to 
the  journey  between  the  two  great 
capitals.  It  is  an  agreeable  digression 
from  the  beaten  tract  of  curious  tra- 
vellers, whether  we  regard  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  or  the  interest  of  Or- 
vieto and  Citt^  della  Pieve  in  the 
history  of  art.  Those  tourists  who 
desire  to  explore  the  Etruscan  re- 
mains at  Chiusi,  the  capital  of  Por- 
sena,  may  easily  combine  that  object 
with  this  route,  and  may  even  extend 
their  excursion  to  Montepulciano  or 
Siena.    The  restoration  of  the  ancient 
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Via  Cassia  throughout  a  great  portion 
of  its  course  will  also  enable  the  tra- 
veller who  is  desirous  of  exploring  that 
part  of  Tuscany  to  proceed  by  this 
route  from  Chiusi  through  the  fertile 
Val  di  Chiana  to  Arezza  The  road 
which  we  shall  here  describe  from 
Montefiascone  toOnrieto  and  Perugia, 
though  extremely  hilly  both  ways,  is 
well  kept ;  but  the  inns  are  small  and 
very  ill  provided,  an  objection  which 
is  only  to  be  removed  by  an  increased 
influx  of  travellers. 

The  road  turns  off  from  the  Roman 
road  at  Montefiascone  close  to  the 
**  Aquila  Nera,'*  the  inn  of  the  vet- 
turini  at  that  place.  Soon  after  enter- 
ing it,  an  old  church  is  passed  with  a 
curious  balcony  and  pointed  doorway. 
The  country  is  extremely  pretty, 
bearing  in  many  parts  a  great  resem- 
blance  to  English  scenery,  and  diver- 
sified by  occasional  prospects  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena  on  the  left.  As  we 
approach  Orvieto,  it  becomes  highly 
cultivated,  and  the  lower  hills  are 
covered  with  olive-trees  and  vineyards. 
The  first  view  of  Orvieto  is  one  of  the 
finest  scenes  imaginable  ;  the  plain  of 
the  Paglia  is  surrounded  by  hills  of 
picturesque  and  broken  outline,  and 
from  the  midst  of  the  plain  rises  the 
immense  rock  on  which  the  city  is 
built,  completely  isolated,  and  bearing 
evidence  of  its  great  strength  as  a 
military  podtion  in  the  warfare  of  the 
middle  ages.  As  we  descend  the  hill 
into  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Paglia, 
which  may  be  seen  winding  in  the 
distance^  the  fine  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  magnificent  aspect  of 
the  city  as  it  varies  with  every  turn 
in  the  road,  present  a  panorama  of  the 
most  striking  interest. 

The  position  of  Orvieto  derives  a 
great  part  of  its  peculiar  beauty  from 
the  escarped  rock  of  volcanic  tufa  on 
which  it  stands.  It  was  once  strongly 
fortified,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
remains  of  its  middle-age  walls  and 
towers,  and  its  now  deserted  fortress. 
The  base  of  the  rock  is  washed  by  the 
Paglia,  which  fidls  into  the  Tiber  at 
Tor  di  Monte,  a  little  further  south. 


20  m.  ORV»TO(/ntt,  Locanda  delle 
Belle  Arti,  on  the  Piazza  Maggiore, 
kept  by  Signor  Pontani,  an  artist, 
very  obliging  and  a  most  useful  cice- 
rone to  the  cathedral ;  Aquila  Bianca, 
tolerable  for  a  country  inn  seldom 
visited  by  travellers).  The  first  ap» 
pearance  of  Orvieto,  a  modern  cor- 
ruption of «  Urbs  Vetus,"  the  old  city, 
bespeaks  its  Etruscan  origin  to  every 
tourist  who  has  studied  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Etruria.  It  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  Herbanum  of  Pliny ;  but  although 
numerous  Etruscan  inscriptions  and 
many  tombs  containing  vases  and  sar- 
cophagi, have  been  found  there,  there 
is  not  a  vestige  of  its  Etruscan  walls. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Guelph  party.  Tlie 
local  chroniclers  record  the  names  of 
no  less  than  thirty-two  popes  who  re- 
sided at  various  periods  within  its 
walls,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
driven  to  seek  the  security  of  its  im- 
pregnable position  by  the  troubles  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Orvieto  at  the  present  time  is  the 
chief  city  of  a  delegation  comprehend- 
ing a  population  of  24,800  souls,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  cardinal  bishop. 
The  population  of  the  city  itself  in 
]  835  was  6200. 

The  Cathedral,  or  DwmOy  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of 
Italian  Gothic,  and  in  many  other 
respects  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
history  of  art.  It  is  built  of  black 
and  white  marble,  like  the  cathedrals 
of  Siena  and  Florence ;  but  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  firee  from  the  bizarre 
effect  produced  by  the  strong  contrast 
of  colours  in  both  of  those  celebrated 
structures.  The  fa9ade,  with  its  bright 
mosaics  and  marble  sculptures,  bold 
and  varied  as  those  of  the  bronze  doors 
of  Pisa,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in 
richness  of  material  or  in  beauty  of 
effect.  The  interior  presents  the 
largest  collection  of  sculpture  belong- 
ing to  the  schools  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  enriched  by  the  &mous 
paintings  of  Luca  Signorelli,  from 
which  Michael  Angelo  did  not  disdain 
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to  borrow  for  his  great  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment. 

This  remarkable  building  owes  its 
origin  to  the  miracle  of  Bolsena,  which 
occurred,  acccMrding  to  the  church  tra» 
dition,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. — (See  Route  26.)  The  pope, 
Urban  IV.,  being  then  resident  at 
Qrvieto,  the  priest  who  had  been  con* 
▼meed  by  the  miracle  proceeded  to 
this  place  to  obtain  absolution  for  hia 
doubts,   and   brought  with  him  the 
linen  and  other  relics  of  the   altar 
upon  which  the  blood  had  ftllen.  The 
pope,  attended  by  several  cardinals, 
met  the  relics  at  the  bridge  of  Rio 
Chiaro,  and  resolved  that  an  edifice 
should  at  once  be  erected  to  receive 
them.     Lorenzo   Maitani,  the  cele- 
brated Sienese  architect,  gave  the  d»* 
sign,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by 
Pope  Nicholas  VI.  in  1290.     From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  almost  every  artist  of  emi- 
nence in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
mosaic  was  employed  upon  the  works  ; 
and   P.  della  Valie,   in    his  learned 
history  of  the  cathedral,  records  the 
names  of  no  less  than  33  architectSt 
152  sculptors,  68  painters,  90  workers 
in  mosaic,  28  workers  in  targku,  and 
15  capi  maestri  i   making  altogether 
no  less  than  386  artists  whose  talents 
were  devoted  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  edifice.     The  bases  of  the  four 
pilasters  of  the  facade  are  covered  with 
bas-reliefs  by  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  Arnolfo 
da  Firenze,  and  other  able  scholars  of 
Niccolo  di  Pisa.     Vasari  and  others 
state  that  Niccolo  himself  worked  upon 
them ;  whereas,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  general  supposition,  which  places 
the  death  of  the  great  sculptor  in  1275, 
he  died  fifWen  years  before  the  found»< 
tion  of  this  building,    llie  sculptures 
of  the  Jint  pilaster  on  the  left  hcuid  are 
arranged  in  compartments  fi^rmed  by 
the  branches  of  a  large  ivy.    The  suIk 
jects  embrace  the  history  of  man  from 
the  Creation  to  the  setdement  of  the 
children  of  Noah ;  in  the  fifth  com* 
partment  Tubal  Cain  is  represented  as 
making  bells,  and  Seth  has  a  compass 
in  his  hand,  to  indicate  his  reputed 


skill  ia  astronomy.     In  the  Second  the 
arrangement  is  different :  Abraham  is 
the  principal  figure,  and  all  the  others- 
serve  as  connecting  links,  illustrating 
the  descent  of  the  Virgin  from  the 
house  of  David ;  the  thirteen  figures 
around  the  sleeping  patriarch  represent 
the  judges  who  ruled  over  Israel  after 
the  death  of  Joshua ;  the  pedigree  of 
the  Virgin  is  shown  in  a  series  of  eight 
ovals,  on  which  are  sculptured  the 
principal  personages  and  events  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  succesnve 
stages  of  the  descent.    The  tkird  pilas- 
ter, of  which  the  principal  figures  are 
Jacob  and  the  prophets,  is  entirely 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Saviour 
from  the  Annuooiation  to  the  Resur« 
rection.     The  fnirih,  in  a  series  of 
surprising   sculptures^  represents  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  Inferno^  and  the 
Saints  in  Paradise.     There  is  perhaps 
no  work  of  the  kind,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  early  period  of  its  execution, 
or  the  minute  variety  of  its  details, 
more  deserving  of  attentive  study  than 
this  remarkable  composition.     In  th« 
Inferno,  the  imagination  of  Giovanni 
di  Pisa  seema  to  have  been  inexhaust- 
ible;  the  horrid  monsters  and  the 
grotesque  modes  of  punishment  are 
entirely  original,  and  the  execution  of 
the  whole  is  characterised  by  an  elabo« 
rate  and  careful  workmaaship.  Signov 
Pontani  has  made  accurate  drawings 
of  these  bas-reUeis  with  the  intention 
of  having  ^them  engraved  and  pub- 
lished.    Above  these  pilasters  are  the 
four  bronze  emblems  ai  the  Evange- 
lists.    The  spaces  over  the  doors,  and 
below  the  three-pointed  gables  of  the 
front,  are  filled  with  modem  mosaics 
on  a  gold  ground,  representing  the 
Annunciation,  the  Sposalizio,  the  Bap- 
tism of  Christ,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  &c.     The  three  doorways  are 
also  richly  worked,  and  present  some 
fine  examples  of  spiral  columns  co- 
vered with  mosaic^  ibliage,  and  other 
ornaments. 

The  initrier  is  of  black  and  white 
marble,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross;  the  length  from  the  choir  to  the 
great  door  is  400  palms^  the  breadth 
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148,  the  height  165  palms.  The  vin^ 
dows  are  all  lancet  shaped,  and  many 
of  those  which  are  not  closed  up  have 
finely  painted  glass  in  the  upper  porr 
tions,  and  diaphanous  alabaster  in  the 
lower.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  six  arches  on  each  side,  the 
columns  supporting  them  are  88  palms 
high,  and  have  capitals  of  different 
stylfs. 

In  front  of  these  columns  stand  the 
statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  white 
marbles  they  are  1 3  palms  6  inches  in 
height,  and  are  placed  on  pedestals  8 
palms  high,  so  that  their  colossal  pro- 
portions produce  an  effect  not  less  im- 
posing than  that  of  the  guardian  figures 
which  surround  the  tomb  pf  Maxi- 
milian at  Innspruck.  On  the  left;  side 
are — St.  Peter,  by  Francesco  Mpsca; 
St.  Andrew,  by  Fabiano  Toti,  finished 
by  Ippolito  Scalza;  St.  John,  by  Ip- 
polito  Scalza;  St.  Philip,  by  Fran- 
cesco Mochi ;  St.  Matthew,  by  John 
of  Bologna ;  St  Taddeus*  by  FVan- 
cesco  Mochi.  On  the  right  are  — 
St  Simon,  by  Bernardino  Cametti; 
St  James  the  Less,  by  the  same; 
St.  Bartholomew,  by  Ippolito  Buzio ; 
St.  Thomas,  by  Scalza,  said  to  be  a 
representation  of  himself;  St  James, 
by  Giovanni  Caccini;  and  St.  Paul* 
by  Francesco  Mosca,  a  bad  imitation 
of  the  Farnese  Hercules.  -The  most 
remarkable  of  these  figures  are  the 
St  Matthew  and  the  St  Thomas; 
the  latter  is  full  of  dignity  and  life. 

At  the  high  altar  are  the  celebrated 
figures  of  the  Annunziata  and  the 
Archangel,  by  Mochi.  The  Virgin  is 
represented  as  starting  from  her  seat 
at  the  salutation  of  the  arcbangel; 
her  hand  grasps  the  chair  with  almost 
convulsive  energy,  and  her  counte- 
nance wears  an  expression  of  indigna- 
tion, little  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  which  inspired  the  great 
painters  on  the  same  subject.  The 
majesty  of  the  figure  as  a  work  of  art 
commands  admiration,  but  it  is  the 
majesty  of  the  tragic  muse ;  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  "  trqubled "  hu- 
mility ascribed  by  St.  Luke  to  the 
"  handmaid  of  the  ](^c4>"   The  iigur« 


of  the  angel  scarcely  merits  eriticism, 
and  sufficiently  indicates  th«  deetine 
of  art  and  the  corruption  of  taste. 
The  iarna  of  the  choir  was  executed 
chiefly  by  artists  of  Siena  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  that  of  the  pulpit  is 
of  later  date,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Seaha.  The  multiplicity 
of  riches  in  other  parts  of  the  church 
frequently  distracts  the  attention  of 
the  traveller  from  these  remarkable 
works ;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
worthy  of  close  examination,  and  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  examples 
in  Italy.  The  two  altars  in  the 
transepts,  representing  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  and  the  Visitation,  are 
masterpieces  of  sculpture;  they  are 
both  of  Carrara  marble.  The  Visit, 
ation  is  composed  of  nine  figures,  in 
almost  whole  relief,  Mid  nearly  as 
large  as  life,  with  an  abundance  of 
arabesques  and  other  ornaments;  it 
was  designed  by  San  Micheli  of  Ve- 
rona, and  executed  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
by  Moschinoi,  son  of  Simone  Mosca. 
By  the  side  is  a  statne  of  Christ  at 
the  Column,  by  Gabriele  Mercanti. 
The  other  altar,  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  is  by  Mosca  bimself, 
and  is  praised  by  Vasari  as  a  noble 
specimen  of  art.  The  statue  of  the 
£cce  Homo  near  it  is  by  Scalza. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Santis9imo  CoT' 
pcrak  contains  the  splendid  reliquiary 
of  the  Corporal  of  Bolseoa,  which  can- 
not be  seen  without  an  order  from  the 
Bishop.  On  ent^ng  the  chapel  there 
are  two  statues  in  niches  on  either 
side,  which  deserve  attention  —  that 
of  the  Saviour  is  by  Rafiaele  da  Mon- 
telupo,  and  that  of  the  Virgin  by 
Fabiano  Toti.  The  magnificent  re 
liquiary  was  executed  in  solid  silver 
by  the  famous  Ugolino  Veri  <^  Siena, 
in  1;3S8;  it  contiuns  no  less  than 
400  fbs.  weight  of  silver.  It  represents 
the  fs^ade  e^the  cathedral,  and  is  co- 
vered with  enamels  of  the  most  minute 
and  delicate  workmanship,  and  so 
brilliant  in  their  colours,  that  it  is 
almost  difficult  ttf  regaid  them  as 
five  centuries  old.  The  numberless 
columns  and  statues  are  scaicely  \bh 
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admirable,  and  would  fill  pages  of  de- 
scriptlon.  The  subjects  of  the  enamels 
are  ehiefly  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Miracle,  or  illustratiTe  of  the 
Passion.  In  this  same  chapel  is  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna,  by  that  rare 
master  Gentile  da  Fabriana 

The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  S, 
Brizioy  in  the  oppodte  transept,  con- 
taining the  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  is  still  more  remarkable  for 
its  paintings,  and  for  the  group  of  the 
Pl^d,  the  masterpiece  of  Scalza.     At 
the  entrance  are  two  niches,    with 
statues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Fabiano 
Toti  and  Raflaele  da  Montelupo.  The 
walls  are  entirely  covered  with  the 
frescoes  of  Luea   SignenUi^  and  the 
compartments  of  the  roof  are  painted 
by  Beato  AngeKco  da  Fietole,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  and  other  eminent  artists  of 
that  period.      The  Christ  sitting  in 
Judgment,    the    Coronation    of   the 
Virg^,  with  the  noble  group  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  army  of  Martyrs, 
are  among  the  most    characteristic 
works  of  Beato  AngeUeo ;  the  Christ 
in  Judgment  is  believed  to  have  sug- 
gested the  well-known  figure  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  Sistine  chapel.     The 
subjects   chosen  by   Litea    SignordU 
are,  the  history  of  Antiehrbt,  the  Re- 
surrection, and  the  Last  Judgment 
They  are  so  arranged  as  to  furnish 
the  successive  chapters  of  one  great 
epic ;  and  the  illustrious  artist,  then 
nearly  siifty  years  of  age,  has  given 
us,  in  these  paintings,  an  explanation 
of  many  remarkable  passages  in  the 
great  work  of  Michael  Angelo.    The 
representation  of  the   Fall  of  Anti- 
christ comes  first.     He  is  then  seen 
preaching  to  the  people,  prompted  by 
the  Evil  Spirit :  at  his  feet  are  the 
gold,  and  jewels,  and  money,  with 
which  he  tempts  his  followers;  the 
crowd  of  listeners  are  in  themselves  a 
study  of  costume  and  character.     In 
the  next  we  have  the  descent  of  the 
Archangel,  who  burls  Antichrist  into 
the  pit;  in  the  comer  of  this  com- 
partment Beato  Angelico  and  Luca 
himself  are    introduced  among  the 
(spectators.    The  Resmnieetion  follows, 


and  is  worthy  'of  long  and  careful  ex- 
amination; tiie  anatomical  knowledge 
it  exhibits  is  combined  with  a  truth 
of  expression    perfectly    wonderful. 
The  Inferno  and  the  Paradiso  com- 
plete the  series,  and  in  their  contrasts 
of  deformity  and  beauty   constitute 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pictures 
ever  painted.      In   the   Inferno  the 
invention  of  the  artist  seems  to  have 
been  lavished  in  creating  new  forms  of 
demons ;  while  in  the  fine  composition 
of  the  Paradiso  the  figures  of  the  sera^^ 
phim  are  no  less  astonislung  for  their 
beauty.    Besides  these  paintings  there 
is  a  singular  series  of  subjects  taken 
fVom  classical  history  and  biography 
—  the    Descent  of  ^neas,    Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  the  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine, Ino  and  Melicerte,  and  portraits 
of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Claudlan,  Seneca,  and 
Statins ;  forming  a  curious  and  rather 
startling  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane 
inspirations.     The  lower  parts  of  the 
wall  were  whitewashed  till  the  year 
1845,  when  they  were  cleaned  and 
found  to  be  also  painted  in  fresco. 
The  subjects  arc  medallion  portraits 
of  the  Italian  poets,  scenes  from  the 
Divina  Commedia  and  mythological 
subjects.  We  have  already  stated  that 
Michael  Angelo  did  not  disdain  to 
borrow  from  these  works  of  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  if  indeed  he  did  not  altogether 
form  the  design  of  hb  Last  Judgment 
upon  them.     Raphael  is  also  said  to 
have  studied  and  copied  them;  and 
the  traveller  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
discover  a  group  which  seems  to  be 
the  prototype  of  his  Three  Graces. 

The  celebrated  Pietif  executed  in 
1579,  is  the  masterpiece  of  IppoUto 
Scales,  It  is  a  group  of  four  figures 
a  third  larger  than  life,  representing 
the  Deposition  fr^m  the  Cross,  and  is 
sculptured  out  of  a  single  block.  It 
is  perhaps  the  grandest  production  of 
the  school  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  chapels  of  the  side  aisles  are 
several  pictures:  the  graceful  Ma- 
donna and  St.  Catherine,  by  Gentile 
da  Fahriano;  the  Healing  the  Blind 
and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Widow's 
Son  at  Nain,  by  Taddeo  Znetarii  the 
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Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Circignani  t 
and  the  Mairiaee  of  Cana,  by  the 
tame,  still  retaining  its  singular  fresh- 
ness of  colour.  On  the  other  side  are 
tii«  Christ  in  the  Garden ;  the  Flagel- 
lation ;  Calvary ;  and  the  Crowning 
with  Thorns,  &c.,  by  Muziano, 

The  statue  of  St.'  Sebastbn  at  the 
end  of  the  church  is  the  most  perfecf  ly 
beautiful  of  all  the  single  figures  in 
the  building ;  its  style  is  at  once  pure 
and  classical,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  it 
was  executed  by  Scalza  in  four  months, 
lor  the  sum  of  ten  crowns ! 

The  Church  of  S,  Domenico  contuna 
a  fine  monument  by  ArmAfo  di  Lapo, 

After  the  cathedral,  the  most  re- 
markable object  in  Orvieto  is  the  Well 
called,  in  honour  of  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland,  U  Pozxo  di  San  Patrizio.  It 
is  situated  near  the  fortress,  about  a 
mile  ^eova  the  town.  It  was  designed 
and  b^un  by  Antonio  Sangallo  to  re- 
liere  the  garrison  when  Clement  VII., 
after  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  took 
refuge  here  with  his  whole  court.  It 
is  a  surprising  proof  of  the  versatile 
powers  of  that  great  architect,  and  is 
hardly  inferior  to  the  best  works  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  celebrated  *<  Joseph's 
Well,**  in  the  citadel  of  Grand  Cairo, 
and,  although  not  so  deep,  it  is  broader 
and  grander  in  appearance  than  that 
remarkable  work  of  the  Sultan  Sala. 
din.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  hollow  cir- 
cular tower  with  double  walls,  between 
which  two  spiral  staircases  are  car- 
ried, one  above  the  other,  with  sepa* 
rate  entrances ;  so  that  we  descend  by 
the  one  and  ascend  by  the  other.  It 
is  partly  cut  in  the  tufii  rock,  and 
partly  built ;  the  depth  of  the  well  is 
275  Roman  palms;  the  open  centre 
is  60  palms;  the  inner  wall  is  per- 
fiorated  with  72  windows  from  top  to 
bottom  to  admit  light.  The  staircase 
has  248  steps  arranged  **  a  cordoni,** 
so  that  mules  may  be  employed  in 
bringing  up  the  water.  The  upper 
part  of  the  well,  or  rather  all  the 
buildings  above  ground*  were  finished 
by  Simone  Mosca,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.     Between  the  two  en- 
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trance-doors  is  the  inscription-^**  Quod 
Natura  munimtnto  inviderat  imduUria 
adjccit,"  Orvieto  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  garrison  town,  and  the  well  ia 
now  disused. 

The  Palazzo  GuaUieri  contains  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  Cartoons 
by  Domenichino,  Annibale  Caracci, 
Franceschini,  Albani,  &c.,  which  the 
Marchese,  with  the  politeness  so  gene- 
rally found  in  the  provincial  cities^ 
liberally  permits  strangers  to  examine. 
In  the  first  room  are  two  battle  pieces 
by  Franceschini,  designed  for  Genoa* 
In  the  second  room  are  Temperance* 
by  Domenichino^  very  fine ;  and  other 
designs  by  Ann.  Caracci,  Albani,  and 
FranceschiuL  In  the  third  are  Mars, 
by  Ann.  Caracci;  and  Joseph's  Dream* 
by  Carlo  CignanL  In  the  fourth  room 
are  Fame  and  History,  by  Domeni* 
chino.  In  the  chapel  adjoining  is  a 
beautiful  fresco  of  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael, removed  from  its  original  poai* 
tion,  and  attributed,  perhaps  with  good 
reason,  to  Luca  Signorelli.  It  has 
been  restored  in  parts  by  Prof.  Corne- 
lius of  Munich.^  In  the  fifth  room  are 
the  Fame,  History,  and  Fidelity,  by 
Domenichino ;  Love  and  Venus,  and 
Love  and  Hvmen,  by  Albani.  In  the 
sixth  room  is  a  series  illustrating  va- 
rious  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  by  Ann.  Caracci.  On  the 
roof  of  another  room  is  a  fresco  of 
Endymion  sleeping,  and  surprised  by 
Diana,  said  to  be  by  Gherardo  della 
Notte.  In  the  gallery  is  a  Deposition, 
by  Baroccio,  damaged ;  a  good  Gher- 
ardo della  Notte ;  and  two  beads  said 
to  be  by  Titian  (?). 

In  the  Palazzo  PetrangeU  there  is 
also  a  collection  of  pictures  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted.  There  is  a 
small  theatre  in  the  town,  where  operas 
are  occasionally  performed. 

A  diligence  runs  otnce  a  week  be- 
tween Orvieto  and  Viterbo,  leaving 
Orvieto  on  Tuesday,  and  returning 
from  Viterbo  on  Wednesday.  From 
Orvieto  there  is  a  bridle  road  of  about 
18  miles  to  Todi  (Route  22),  and  a 
bad  gig  road  to  Bolsena,  called  9 
miles,  but  about  12« 
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The  dntsnee  firotn  Orrieto  to  GUk 
delta  I^eve  b  88  miles.     The  road 
descends  4  miles  from  the  town  into 
the  plain  of   the   Faglia,  which   it 
crosses    near    its  junction  with  the 
Chiana,  and  proeeeds  up  the  valley  by 
Bagni  towards  Fieulle.    The  ascent  of 
7  miles  to  Ficulle,  a  small  walled  town 
^  1600  souk  is  very  fine,  and  the  hills 
are  well  wooded,  generally  with  old 
oaks.     The  valky  at  its  entrance  is 
perfectly  homely  in  its  character,  the 
country  is  rich  and  productive;  and 
yet  it  is  not  cultivated  to  half  the  ex* 
tent  of  which  it  is  susceptible.     The 
hills  are  a  aoH  "tertiary  sandstone,  and 
wherever  the  road  has  exposed  a  sec- 
tion, numerous  stnta  of  marine  shells, 
chiefly  bivalves,  are  finind  imbedded. 
FictiHe  is  about  half  the  distance  b^ 
fween  Orvieto  and  C.  della  Pieve,  but 
it  has.  a  small  neat  Inn  with  dean  beds 
tft  the  entrance  to  the  village.     While 
1^  horses  are  resting  the  traveller 
may  examine  the  Gothic  church  and 
crypt,  a|id  the  remains  of  the  bridge 
attributed  to  Kero.     In  the  wall  of 
Sta.  Maria  is  an  ancient  inscription  re- 
cording thie  erection  of  a  Temple  of 
the  Sun  by  Claudius,  in  commemora- 
tion of  some  victory  in  the  East.    Be- 
tween Kculle  and  Pieve  is  another 
rapid  descent  of  S  miles,  from  which  a 
long  pull  brings  us  to  the  little  village 
of  Monteleone,  with  a  picture  by  JPieru- 
gino  in  its  church. 

28  m.  Crta  -dkvul  Fibvs.  (/mm, 
La  Luna,  very  bad,  and  scarcely  toler- 
able as  a  resl^g-place  for  a  few  hours; 
Pietro  Valentini  keeps  a  lodging 
house  opposite,  where  strangers  will 
find  dean  beds  and  great  civility.) 
The  town  is  dean,  thmigfa  poor,  sind 
has  some  handsome  but  deserted 
palaces.  Its  chief  interest  to  the  tra- 
vdler  is  derived  from  ito  being  the 
birthplace  of  Pietro  Perugiao — to 
many  persons  a  sufBdent  inducement 
to  make  it  tiie  object  of  a  pilgrim- 
age. In  the  Cbiesarella,  called  also 
the  oratory  of  Bta,  Maria  d$  Bianehi, 
*or  DiaetjJtMOti,  is  one  of  his  finest 
frescoes.  It  represents  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi;  the  Madonna  and 


Child  are  sittitig  undef  a  shed,  re^ 
ceiving  the  ofieriags  of  the  wise  men* 
The  Virgin  is  ezfuisttdy  beautiful  & 
the   grouping  is  varied  alid  frill  of 
character ;  a  rich  landscape  >rtth  hort#f 
men  and  various  figures  ibrms  tho 
back-ground;  the  heads  are  ftiU  ^ 
expression  and    elaborately  finished. 
This  picture,  although  injured  by  the 
damp  of  the  adjoining  sacristy,  tb0 
floor  of  which  was  fi>rmerly  much 
higher  than  the  oratory,  has  suflTered 
less  than  any  other  picture  by  Peru** 
gino  in  the  town.     In  a  closet  bdow^ 
the  fresco  are  preserved  two  letters  of 
Pietro  relating  to  the  picture,  and 
three  earthen  pots  and  fragments  of 
others  which   are  supposed  td  have 
contained  his  paints.     They  were  dis^ 
covered  by  the  Prior  BoUelti  undct 
the  flo6r  of  the  sacristy  in  1835.     In 
the  first  letter  Pietro  states  that  the 
picture  ought  to  cost  at  least '200 
florins,  but  that  he  will  be  contenf 
with  100  as  a  townsman  (come  ps^ 
sano) ;  S5  to  be  paid  at  once  (scubeto), 
and  the  rest  in  3  years^  25  each  year. 
It  is  signed,  **  lo  PUeiro  peneton  mmno 
profda,"   and  dated  **  Baroteia   venete 
<U  Frdfoio,  1 504.'*    The  secdfad  shows 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lessen  his  t^rms 
to  75  florins;  he  requests'  the  syndic 
to  send  a  mule  and  guide,  that  he  may 
come  and  paint,  and  says  that  he  will 
abate  25  florins,  **  e  niente  piu ;"  it  is 
signed  as  befiare,  land  dated  **  Peroaeia 
I  de  Marg<h  1504.'*    In  the  church  of 
the  Servites,  outside  the  Orvieto  gatc^ 
are  the  remuns  of  his  splendid  fresoo 
of  the  Crucifixion,  ruined  by  building 
the  present  belfiry.     In  the  Cathedral 
are  his  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  a 
side  chapel,  and  an  altar  piece  in  the 
choir  representing  the  Madonna  and 
Child  in  an  oval,  with  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  and  two  other  saints  bdow.    In 
the  church  of  Sb  Antonio,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  town*  is  another  painting 
by  Pietro^  representing  St.  Paul  and 
two  saints.    The  view  from  the  doo# 
of  this  church  over  the  valley  whid^ 
separates  the  Papal  States  from  Tu8« 
cany  is  very  fin& 

Citt^  della  Pieve  offers  a  curious 
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9gMtaglbi'9lii4Stim'nltntm  of  the  taste  6t 
paMum  for  the*  eUtno  style  of  archi- 
teetare:  .theie  is  scarcely  a  street  in 
which  we  may  not  see  numerous  ex* 
amples  of  pointed  arches  both  in  doors 
and  windows,  tdiich  have  been  walled 
up  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  new 
fiuhion ;  and  as  plaster  has  been  spar* 
ingly  used,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
eoDoeal  the  change.   ■ 

EXCURSION  TO  cHiusi,  6  Mlles. 

-  IVaTellers  who  are  desirous  oi  visit* 
ing  the  andent  capital  of  Porsena 
will  find  an  excellent  road  ficom  Citti 
Sella  Pieve^  through  a  ooontry  of  ex- 
oeedxng  beauty*  abounding  with  forests 
of  fine  oaks ;  but  the  Jiseent  to  each 
town  is  long  and  steep.  The  Tuscan 
jfroniler  is  crossed  before  we  reach 
Chiusi,  Tlie  Leone  d*Oro  is  the  only 
inn  at  Chiusi,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
dangerously  steep,  so  that  carriages 
and  horses  should  be  left  at  the  remise 
outside  the  gate.  The  acoommoda* 
tion  'at  this  inn  is  very  tolerable,  but 
capable  of  improvement ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  aa 
to  charges,  a  bargain  ought  to  be  made 
beforehand.  The  most  intelligent 
guide  to  the  antiquities  of  Qnusi  is 
Giambattista  Zeppoloni,  to-  civil  and 
obliging  shoemaker,  who  will  save  the 
traveller  much  delay  and  trouble,  by 
procuring  the  keys  of  the  principal 
tombs  from  their  respective  custodE 
Those  travellers  who  are  interested  in 
Etruscan  antiquities  will  hardly,  fidl 
to  find  friends,  particularly  among  the 
learned  ecclesiastics  and  resident  land- 
owners, who  have  done  so  much  to 
preserve  and  illustrate  the  sepulchral 
and  other  monuments.of  the  city. 

Chiusi  was  one  of  the  Twelve  cities 
of  the  Etruscan  leaffue^  and.  one  of 
the  Five  which  assisted  the  Latins 
apdnst  Tarquiniiis  Priseus.  Its  an- 
tiquity is  further  .proved  by  the  fiut 
that  Virgil  represents  it  sm  sending 
assistance  to  ^neas  against  Tumus. 
Ita  history  during  the  reign  of  Por- 
sena is  too  fiimiliar  to  require  descrip- 
tion in  this  work.     It  will  be  suflU 


cient  inr  our  purpose  to  say  that  the 
kaXy  sacms  to  have  preserved  its  name 
and  its  position  tiiroiigh  all  IIm 
dianges  and  vieissitudes  of  Rome. 
Even  in  the  llfiddle  Ages»  tfaoogb  its 
population  was  thinned  by  malaria, 
the  site  was  never  deserted  like  that 
of  other  Etruscan  cttiea.  The  tea* 
veller,  therefi»re,  finds  Chiusi  oeeupy- 
ing  its  ancient  site,  which  is  agveeably 
placed  on  an  eminence  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  small  but  pretty  lake  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  an  epis> 
copal  aty  of  2200  souls,  but  ita  vicinity 
to  some  of  the  marriiy  districts  of  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  renders  it  at  times  ni^ 
healthy.  Of  its  aneient  walls  veiy  few 
fragments  can  now  be  traced;  those 
which  are  visible  are  generally  capped 
by  medisBval  masonry,  and  in  some  cases 
by  Roman  work,  lliey  are  invariably 
eamposed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tra* 
vertine,  of  much  smaller  sise  than 
those  of  most  other  Etruscan  dUei^ 
biit  ere  pot  togethier  with  the  ut- 
most preci^on,  and  without  cement. 
Though  there  are  so  f^w  remains  of 
the  fortificatibns,  the!  town  is  Hteeally 
uildermined  by  subterranean  passages^ 
many  of  which  have  been  caUed 
"  labyrinths"  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers')  it  is  now  believed  that  sane 
of  them  were  connected  with*  the 
sewerage  of  the  ant;icnt  city;  but 
there  are  others  which  were  evidently 
destined  fot  other  purposes,  although 
what  those  purposes  may  have  beai» 
is  still  a*  mystery.  Independently 
of  these  xen&ins,  the  traveller  will 
find  that  Chiusi  is  rich  in  interest 
and  novelty,  particularly  in  her  nui- 
seum  and  tombs.  The  great  museum 
is  that  of  Signer  Casuccini,  one  of 
the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the  city, 
whose  entire  ooUeetion  was  foupd* 
with  fisw  exceptions,  on  his  own  land. 
It  is  rich  in  vases  of  every  known 
variety  of  Etruscan  form,  in  tassci  in 
bronses,  speedy  focolari,  cinerary 
urns,  aad  sqnaftf  or  round  pedestals  ^ 
dpfit  which  it  would  fill  a  volume  to 
describe.  Severid  of  these  urns  and 
eippi  are  decornted  vrith  bas-relleis 
illustrating    the    religioutb   civil,  or 
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Jomestic  life  of  tlie  country ;  many  of 
tliese  sculptures  are  of  peculiar  and 
Urocbing  interest,  and  some  are  alto- 
gether unique  as  representations  of 
vational  numners.  The  collection  of 
sepulchral  monuments  shov  that  the 
Cbiusans  burnt  their  dead,  and  very 
seldom  buried  them.  The  sarcophagi 
are  not  more  than  three  or  four  in 
aumber,  while  of  cinerary  urns  or  ash- 
chests  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
in  terracotta,  about  fifty  in  marble, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  in  traver* 
tine ;  the  collection  is  daily  increasing, 
and  as  a  whole  it  forms  one  of  the 
Jfaicst  Etruscan  museums  ever  formed. 
Tbe  pottery  in  this  museum  includes 
specimens  from  various  Etruscan 
cities,  but  the  most  interesting  is  of 
toune  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
city  and  its  territory.  This  is  a 
coarse  unglazed  black  ware,  rude 
lather  than  inelegant  in  form,  and 
decorated  with  quamt  and  exaggerated 
figures  of  animals  and.ntiivnsters,  the 
style  and  execution  deaotiAg  a  period 
•f  mann&cture  long  Anterior  to  the 
inilaienee  of  Greek  art.  In  the  middle 
of  the  apartment  containing  the  tombs 
ia  what  may  be  called  a '  statue-sar- 
cophagus, the  figure  of  a  female  in 
coarse  limestone,  sitting  in  a  chair  in 
white  robes,  with  bas-reliefs  on  the 
pedestal.  The  head,  arms,  and  feet 
fre  in  •  separate  pieces,  attached  by 
metal  pins  to  the  body  which  is  hol- 
low, and  when  discovered  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  It  is 
sculptured  in  a  stiff  and  archaic  style, 
and  the  whole  figure  seems  to  have 
been  coloured.  The  palace  of  Signor 
Casttccini  contains  several  interesting 
•bjectsk  Among  them  is  the  cele- 
brated Mack  vase  called  by  the  Frus- 
»iail  antiquaries  '*  the  Anubis  Vase,** 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  firat  figure 
In  the  gtOup  of  mysterious  personages 
arho  are  represented  upon  it  to  the 
Egyptian  deity  of  that  name.  An- 
crther  vase  celebrated  for  its  surpassing 
kanty,  represents  the  Judgment  of 
Faris;  it  was  found  in  the  Pbggio 
Cvigella,  broken  into  120  minute 
paeoes.      The    collection  of    Signor 


Paolozxi  is  rich  in  ums^  vases,  medals, 
and  bas-relieii,  of  the  highest  interest, 
which  have  been  collected  by  succes- 
sive generations  of  the  Paoloni  family, 
and  preserved  as  heir  looms  by  their 
descendants.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  collection  we 
may  mention  the  cinerary  jars  called 
Canopi,  from  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  Egypt,  with  lids  in  the  form 
of  human  heads,  both  male  and  female, 
the  variety  of  which  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  are  portraits  of  those  whose 
ashes  they  contain.  Another  cele* 
brated  object  is  a  bas-relief  which  has 
been  illustrated  by  Inghirami  aud 
Micali,  representing  the  death-bed  of 
a  lady  surrounded  by  the  mourners 
who  were  hired  at  funerals  to  tear 
their  hair  and  lacerate  their  cheeks ; 
the  deep  grief  of  her  little  son  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  this  hired  sorrow, 
and  is  in  itself  as  touching  an  episode 
as  we  shall  find  in  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  sculpture.  The  Bishop  of 
Chiusi  has  formed  ^ in  his  palace  an 
interesting  collection  of  vases  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ; 
several  of  the  Canons  have  collected 
Scarabasi  and  other  relics,  and  Ca{)- 
tain  Sotxi  keeps  a  variety  for  sale  at 
moderate  prices. 

The  tonUfM  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  very  numerous,  as  we  might  an« 
ticipate  in  a  place  which  was  once  the 
most  important  capital  of  Etruria. 
The  one  which  the  very  name  of  the 
city  will  recall  to  every  traveller—, 
the  mausoleum  and  labyrinth  of  For- 
sena,  so  well-known  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  Fliny  and  Varro —  has  had  no 
less  than  four  representatives ;  in  other 
words,  four  tumuli  have  disputed  the 
honour  of  being  the  tomb  of  the  con- 
queror of  Rome.  Although  one  of 
these  contains  the  largest  labyrinth 
yet  opened,  it  is  now  generally  be< 
lieved  that  the  tomb  of  Porseoa  has 
yet  to  be  discovered.  .  In  regard  to  the 
description  of  that  celebrated  monu- 
ment irith  three  piles  of  pyramids, 
which  men  of  science  have  pronounced 
to  be  impossible^  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe,  that,  although  the  desoriptioa 
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was  doubtless  written  from  tradidoD, 
and  therefore  probably  exaggerated, 
the  renudns  of  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the 
son  of  Porsena,  at  Albano,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  main  outlines  of 
the  description  are  correct. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  the  various  tombs 
which  h'e  scattered  over  the  hills 
around  GiiusL  They  do  not  occur 
in  a  necropolis,  as  in  other  Etruscan 
cities,  but  are  found  among  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  ezcaTated  mostly  in 
the  hill  side,  and  entered  by  a  level 
passage  in  the  slope.  They  are  often 
at  some  distance  from  each  otiier ;  for 
which  reason  they  are  best  visited  on 
horseback.  Without  attempting  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  all  tiiat  may  be 
seen,  we  shall  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  to  which  the  tra- 
veller can  obtain  access.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  prindpal  tombs  are 
kept  locked,  so  that  the  cicerone  must 
be  instructed  beforehand  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  their  re- 
spective custodu  Of  the  six  we  shall 
notice,  three  lie  on  the  N.E.  of  the 
town,  vis.  the  Deposito  del  Poggio 
Gajella,  S  miles  distant ;  the  Deposito 
del  Sovrano,  2  miles;  and  the  DqKxito 
della  Scimia,  1  milet  one  lies  on  the 
£.  of  the  town,  called  the  Deposito 
del  Colle  Casuccini;  and  two  lie  on 
the  N.W.,  viz.  the  Depouto  de'  Dei, 
S  miles ;  and  the  Deposito  delle  Mo- 
nache,  ]|niile  distant.  — 1.  Deposito 
del  Poggio  Gajdla,  so  called  from  the 
hill  of  tiiat  name,  S  miles  N.E.  of  the 
town.  This  tomb  or  series  of  tombs 
was  discovered  in  1840  by  the  Casuc- 
cini fomily,  whose  museum  has  been 
enriched  by  many  of  the  treasures  it 
contained.  Its  discovery,  however, 
had  a  higher  interest  for  the  anti- 
quary, in  the  peculiar  labyrinths  which 
have  made  tiie  Poggio  Gajella  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe,  and  in- 
duced archaeologists  to  compare  its 
mysterious  passages  with  the  well- 
known  description  of  the  labyrinths 
of  the  tomb  of  Porseniu  The  Gajella 
is  a  corneal  hill  oi  about  50  feet  in 
height,  originally  surrounded  at  its 


base  by  a  circular  wall  of  masonrj^ 
composed  of  uucemented  blocks,  be* 
yond  which  is  a  fosse,  more  than  SOU 
feet  in  circumference.  The  hill  it 
literally  filled  with  tombs,  whidi  an 
excavated  over  each  other  in  three 
tiers,  like  the  floors  of  a  house,  while 
the  tombs  in  each  tier  are  arrai^(cd 
like  groups  or  streets  of  houses.  Some 
of  the  tombs  are  painted,  some  have 
roofr  carved,  with  beams  and  rafrecs^ 
and  many  have  rock-hewn  couches  for 
the  dead.  On  the  lower  tier  on  the 
south  side,  approached  by  an  oblong 
vestibule,  is  a  circular  chnnber  25  feeC 
in  diameter,  supported  by  a  higli  oiw 
cular  column  in  the  centre;  in  this 
chamber  some  beautifiil  vases  were 
discovered,  and  from  its  north  side 
mysterious  labyrinthine  passages  oom* 
municate  with  a  more  numerous  group 
of  square  tombs  on  the  west  ride  oif 
the  hill.  These  passages  are  jnsi 
large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  enter 
on  all  fours;  sometimes  they  wind 
like  a  circle,  at  others  they  throw  ott 
branches  which  terminate  ia  ti  emidt 
mc;  their  level  is  throughout  ine» 
gular.  On  the  second  tier,  there  aie 
several  groups  of  tombs  both  square 
and  circular,  in  two  of  whidi  are  pae» 
sages  like  those  on  the  tier  below.  lit 
one  of  the  chambers  of  this  tier  tiie 
celebrated  vase  of  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,  now  in  the  Casuccini  museum^ 
was  discovered,  together  with  several 
fragments  of  gold  and  jewellery.  OH 
the  third  tier  there  are  simyar  groupe 
of  tombs,  among  which  some  jewellery^ 
and  broken  vases  were  found*  Hits 
tomb  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
learning  and  research  of  Dr.  Brauvw 
whose  work,  entitled  <*Laberinto  di 
Porsena,  compamto  coi  Sepolcri  dt 
Poggio  Gajella,'*  contains  plans  and 
drawings  of  its  remarkable  features 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Gruner.  Den- 
nis's Etruria  contains  a  plan  of  the 
labyrinths  copied  from  that  work.—* 
2.  Deponto  dd  SovramOf  called  else 
«  del  Gran  Duca,"  2  miles  N.E.  of  the 
town,  discovered  in  1818  in  a  slope  of 
the  hill  above  the  lake.  It  is  a  ringle 
chamber  with  an  orcAcd  roof  of  soUd 
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masonry     It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  tniTiertiiM^  of  which  only  one 
femmns.      The  henches'  which  sur* 
round  the  chamher  etill  retfun  witb* 
mat  change  eight  dmerary  urns,  in- 
aarited  with  the  Mune  oi  the  Pxms 
filinily.-^3.  JOepotitB  dHa  Sdmith  dn- 
eofretedin  1646,  in  the  IhU  called  La 
PeUegrina,.  1  mile  N.fi..of  the  town. 
It  ii  a  tomb  of  four  chainben,  the 
oenttal  off  which  is  patoted  with  repre* 
aentatioDs  o£  games  peifijr&ied  in  the 
presence  of  a  ftmole,  wkase  hig^  rank 
ipay  be  inferred  from  the&ot.Uiat  she 
18  seated  beneath  an  umbrelhi,  the 
only  known  eKample  of  its  oeoanenoe 
in  iEtvusean  paintingB.     The  games 
inelude  chariot  raecs^  wrestling,  box-* 
ing,  &a  9(  Slid   mnoDg   the  Tarioos 
figures  which  eompose  the  different 
gBOupB  are'  minstrcis,  -a  man  in  annour, 
it  dwauf,  and  a  monkey  (  Scimia) — the 
hitter  having  the,  honour  of  giving 
name  to  the  tombj*-*4.  DepotUoM  CoBe 
ChtflrecMM,)!  imiie  £.  tif  tiiectown,  dis- 
boyesed  in  1693. .  The  eotcance  is  still 
elotod  hy  twoifoldsng  doors  of  traTcr. 
ttne  jnoio  thas.  4L'faet  lugh,  still  work- 
ing oB.  their  ancient   pivots.      The 
tomb  cootahis  thssfe  ohambers,  two  .of 
vrikifh  artf  ■  deeonted.  with  ^paintings 
adw  gmdually  {Perishing  from  age. 
Those  in  the  first  diamber  represent 
iWneral  games,  faoise-mees,  >  dancings 
tnmbling,  and  a  fhnenil.sjnnposiuni 
df- ten*  men  8ttdn4^  by  their  slaves. 
iniDse.in  tho  second  Camber  cepse- 
aent  a  choms  of  youths,  with  instru- 
ments of  tnnaic  forthe  daace.— 5.  i>s- 
poaito  di Dei,  Smiles  N.W.  of  the 
town,  on   the'  hill  calied  Foggio  al 
^oiD,  discovered  in  1826  on  the  pro- 
j^rty  of  Sigbor  Dei,  firom  whom  of 
course  it  derives  its  name.      It  is 
decorated  internally  with    paintings 
lepresentmg'  it  funeral  banquet  and 
fimeral  games,  xesenibfing'  in.  sa  re- 
markable a  manner  the  .paintings  of 
the  Dep.  del  Oolle  Casuccini,   that 
tiiere  Oan  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
designed. by  the  same  hand.     The 
tomb  contains  several  samophagi  and 
other  monuments,  and  a  bilingual  in- 
— '-Hion. -.«.6.  JStfporito  ddk  Mamnck^ 
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so  called  because  St-  was  fotadd  In  the 
grounds  of  the  content  of  ^San  Stefano^ 
\\  mile  N.W.  of  the  t^wn.  It  is  a 
single  vaulted  dMmbeivdremeikid>le  as 
retaining, '.without  •change^  nearly  all 
the  monumcDis  which:  it  contained 
when'  fiat  diaeoveted^  There  are  8 
cinerary  uma  aadr  %  sanopfaagi,.  most 
of  which  bear,  the  name  of  UKa^KJi, 
though  theee  is  o^e  jaaeiibed  with 
that  of  Casiu  VirtsrA,  or  CMcs  Vi- 
benna,  a  tt^ne  wiudi'Ciunies.iis  back 
to  the  days'of  JRomulns.—- Tile  Tmthi 
of  tAe  Ealtlif  CkriMuum  at  Chiiisi  will 
interest  tranrdlers.wh6  have  hot  seen 
those  of  Rome  and  Maples^  from 
which,  however,  they  preasntno  points 
of  materidi  jdiffeMncb.  ■ ' 

The  Gathedhkl  hito  been  evidently 
constructed  with  ili»ruined  fragmants 
e£  ancient  edifiees& ,  Its  nave  is  divided 
firom  the  side.aialea  by  eigfatcea  an- 
tique columns  of -unequal  aiae,  and 
even-  the  tomb  containing  the  ashes  of 
St.  Mustiola,  ta.wiiom  the  building  is 
dedicated,  is  fi3tmcd.out'of*an  ancient 
column.-  In  the  imblic  promeiaade  nu« 
merdus  firagmeotsr  of  JUmian  a»  well 
as  Etruscan  wnrkmaikship  occur,  and 
in  one  of  the  oratorieS'Of  the  Confira*>. 
temita  deUa  Miaericofdi^  is  a  beau* 
ti&lly  worked  oolumh  of  Afzicah 
marble,  wbidi  must  have  belonged  to 
somei  straethm  of  impoaiag  magni- 
tude. '  These.  acatteMd  fragmAits  ex* 
phdn  the'disappeahince  of*  the  ancient 
monumentftof  Cluaium;  its  temples^ 
like  thoaciof  Rom^  were  no  doubt 
destioyeA.io  build  the  churdbes  and 
other  odilicca  of -the  modem,  tity. 

TravdJtars  de»ous  of.  proeiBeding 
further  into  -l^Bcany  may  go  firom 
C&iiusl  to  Montepvdciano,  another 
EtrusoaA  town  <of*  high  antiquity. 
The  shoHest  road  istifaat  which  leads 
nortfawatds  by  Bdrgo  -Yeoduo  (16 
mtleB>  It  passes  the  lake  which  bean 
the  imme  of  Chittro  dLMootepuleiano, 
although  it  is  lower  dotvn. !» the  val* 
ley  and  some  miles  distant  from:  the 
town.  A  longer  but -more 'interest- 
ing road  is  that  through  Cettina, 
Sarteano,  and  Ghiaociano.  ^Tbe  pic* 
turesque  idllagaofO^MM^w«di>ita  eastlt 
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of  the  middle  Bgth  6  miles  distant 
from  Onusi,  is  an  interesting  point 
ibr  the  geologist  and  the  anti^^mry. 
It  is  situated  on  an  olive-clad  height 
at  the  base  of  the  lofty  dolomite  moun> 
tain,  of  the  same  name^ .  which  rises 
«bove  the  viiLaey  watered  by  the  As- 
trone,  to  an  eli^ation  of  5750  feet 
aboiretheleTdefthesea.  The  ravine 
in  the  ne^fabourhood  exhibit  fine  sec- 
tions of  thotertiary  marine  formations. 
Cetona  has  a  small  inn  kept  by  Alea- 
eandro  Davidi.  The  antiquarian  interest 
^f  the  plaoe  is  dervred  from  the  chosoe 
collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  dis- 
covered in  the  noghbourhood  by  the 
CavBliere  Terrosi,  who  liberdly  allows 
-it  to  be  seen  by.  travellers.  It  eon- 
jtains  mimerous  vascsy  ahd  two  cine- 
rary urns  of  singular  beauty  and  per- 
fection, which  have  been  illustrated  by 
IMUcali.  SarteanOf  4  miles  distant*  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  an  ele- 
vated plateau  above  the  Val  di  Cbiana, 
»nd  w|th  its  medissval  walls  presents  a 
very  picturesque  object  from  all  parts 
•of  tb^  valley*  It  has  a  very  tolerable 
cinnkepibySignoraSerafina.  Sarteaoo 
is  interesting  to  the  antiquary  as  pos- 
sessing three  private  collections  of 
Btruscan  antiquities.  The  first,  that 
of  Cavaliere  Bargagli,  oontaimng 
-merely  cinerary  urns,  the  secohd  that 
tof  Dr.  BorseUi  conasting  of  vases  and 
pohery,  and  the  third,  that  of  Signer 
'iJLttnghini  containing  vases  and  cin^ary 
■i»ns.  All  these  olqects  were  ibund 
in  the  Etouscan  necropolis  on  the 
.table-land  west  of  Sarteano,  where  a 
vast  number  of  Etruscan  tombs  have 
be^  opened  since  1825,  and  from 
'5rhich  the  unrivalled  collection  of 
bla^  'Vases  in  the  Florence  Gallery 
was  obtainedi  The  tombs  generally 
'Consist  of  single  chamber  with  a 
oentral  pillar,-  apd  a:  ledge  running 
Toond  the  unpainted  walls,  like  those 
in  the  necropolis  of  Volterra.  Hie 
wh<^  rangiB'Of  hills' which  bound  the 
valley  en^  the  west,  from  Cetona  to 
Monteputeiaao,  abound  with  Etruscan' 
tombs,  ChianeuMO,  7  miles  from 
Sarteano,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
faadiingt-plaoesof  Tuscany-:  its  mine* 


lal  waters  and  hot  springs  are  in  high 
repute  in  rheumatic  and  paralytic 
affi»ctions,  and  during  the  season  it  is 
much  frequented  by  visitors.  It  has  two 
InnM  kept  by  FMnsi  and  Sporaszini. 

The  position  of  MonUpmMano  4 
mUes  distant  fr^om  Chianciano,  sur- 
rounded bymedisB^'al  walls,  and  perched 
upon  a  lofty  height  is  highly  pio- 
tnresque.  The  fine  church  of  the 
Madonna  di  San  Biagic^  built  from  the 
designs  of  Sangallo,  is  considered  one 
of  his  most  successful  works,  and 
several  private  palscea  are  by  the  same 
great  architect.  The  Palazso  BucccUi 
contains  several  Etruscan  antiquities 
found  in  the  n^hbouriiood,  which 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  town 
occupies  the  site  of  an  Etruscan  city. 
Hie  facade  of  this  palace  has  embedded 
in  it  several  baa  relid^  and  numerous 
fragments  of  Etruscan  and  Latin  iii- 
scriptions.  The  wine  called  the  Manna 
of  MontepuIcianQ  is  famous  through 
out  Italy^and  is  called  by  Redi  "d'ogai 
vino  il  re." 

A  road  from  Montepul<»ano  (hrougb 
Pienza  (9  miles)  leaib  into  the  Siena 
road  at  San  Quirico  (6  miles)^  as  no- 
ticed in  Route  26;  or  the  traveller 
may  cross  ta  Aresio  by  the  Val  di 
Chiana,  which  would  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  hydraulic 
works  which  have  rendered  this  val- 
ley, under  the  direction  of  the  Tuscan 
government,  the  most  fertile  district 
in  Europe.  To  Camuscia  is  22  miles, 
and  thence. to  Areszo,  IS  more.  The 
road  from  Chiusi  to  Siena  by  Asciano 
is  about  6  ra{\en  sb<»ter  than  that  by 
San  Qnirico,  and  is  on  the  whole  bet- 
ter and  more  level.  It  passes  through 
the  Val  di  Chiana  to  Torrita  16  miles, 
where  there  is  a  poor  osteria,  and  no 
works  of  Fra  Giacomo  di  Torrita,  a 
fiunous  painter  and  mosaicist  of  the 
14th  century.  Thence  to  Montepul- 
oiano  is  9  miles,  to  San  Quirico  by 
Pienza  15  miles,  and  to  Camuscia  the 
like  distance;  Three  miles  further  the 
road  leaves  Asinalunga  about  a  mile 
to  the  right,  and  ascends,  during  4 
miles,  from  the  vaUey.  It  then  tra- 
verses a  fine  for^  of  ilex,  and  at  17 
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miles  from  Torrite  reaches  Asciano, 
m  uninteresting  little  town  with  two 
poor  inns,  of  which  the  Aquila  Nera 
seems  the  more  cleanly,  and  is  the 
most  tolerable  sleepitig  place  between 
Cbiusi  and  Siena.  Leaving  Asciano, 
there  is  a  severe  hill  of  3  miles,  after 
which  the  traveller  must  traverse  a 
long  range  of  bleak  clay  hills,  and 
after  descending  into  a  more  fertile 
bottom,  must  again  speedily  mount  to 
Siena,  distant  from  Asciano  16  miles, 
and  lh>m  Chiusi  49  miles. 

The  road  from  Cittit  della  Pieve  to 
Perugia  is  in  every  respect  beautiful : 
it  passes  for  many  miles  through  groves 
of  oaks,  and  before  it  descends  into  the 
Talley  watered  by  the  Nestore  and  the 
Caina,  it  commands  some  fine  peeps  of 
the  Lake  of  Chiusi.  About  8  miles 
from  C.  della  Pieve  it  passes  through 
Le  Tavernelle,  a  clean  little  village 
with  a  tolerable  inn.  Beyond  it  is  the 
village  of  Mongiovino,  picturesquely 
situated  near  the  road.  The  whole 
district  is  highly  cultivated,  and  is 
more  like  a  plantation  than  a  public 
road.  Vineyards  and  mulberry-trees 
are  profusely  scattered  over  the  plains, 
the  distant  hills  are  clothed  with  oaks, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape will  suggest  many  recollections 
oT  home  to  the  English  traveller. 

28  m.  Perugia  (Route  27). 

ROUTE  24. 

men  TO  BOMB.  '* 

Rieti  to  Poggio  San  Lorenzo  9 
Poggio  to  Osteria  di  Correse  19 
Ost.  di  Correse  to  Rome        14 

42  m. 

This  road  is  in  very  good  condition, 
although  not  a  post  •road.  It  traverses 
ibr  a  part  of  its  course  the  ancient  Via 
Salaria,  and  is  a  much  shorter  route 
than  that  from  Rieti  to  Rome  through 
Temi,  Although  by  no  means  so 
agreeable  as  that  route,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  those  who  are  disposed  to  ex- 
amine the  ancient  cities  which  lie  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  | 


The  vetturini  of  Ricd  keep  up  s 
constant  communication  with  the  ca« 
pita],  and  by  their  regular  journeys 
supply  in  some  measure  the  purposea 
of  a  diligence. 

After  leaving  lUeli  the  road  crosses 
the  Turano,  and  proceeds  up  the  rich 
plain  watered  by  that  Stream,  gnu 
dually  ascending  the  hilb,  which  here 
cross  the  country  from  north  to  south. 
The  descent  on  the  Roman  side  is 
extremely  steep. 

9  m.  Poggio  San  Lorenxo,  a  miser* 
able  osteria.  Between  it  and  Nerola 
are  two  others,  called  the  Osteria  della 
Scaletta  and  Ost  del  Olmo,  near  which 
are  several  ancient  tombs.  From  the 
Ost  delU  Scaletta  to  the  Ost  di  Ne» 
rola  the  road  skirts  the  base  of  Moat0 
Carpignano,  opposite  to  which  is 

NeraiOf  a  small  village  of  less  than 
400  souls,  placed  in  a  oonunandlng  and 
picturesque  position  among  the  moun^ 
tains,  with  an  old  feudal  castle  of  the 
Barberini  family,  who  frequently  make 
it  their  residence  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  supposed  by  many  antU 
quaries  to  mark  the  site  of  R^illum, 
the  place  from  which  Appius  Claudius 
migrated  to  Rome.  The  OHeria  di 
Nerohy  a  poor  tavern,  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  half-way  house.  A 
short  distance  beyond  it  the  road  crosses 
the  Lignessa,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
aiicient  Via  Nomentana  falls  into  it* 

Further  on  is  the  ruined  church  of 

iS*.  Pielro,  supposed  to  have  been  the 

cathedral  of  a  bishopric  in  the  early 

ages  of  the  church.     A  mile  from  it, 

on  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the  village 

of  Correse^  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills 

which  mark  the  site  of  the  fiimous  city 

of  Cures,  the  capital  of  the  Sabines, 

long  anterior  to  the  foundation  of 

Rome.     It  was  founded  by  the  Umi- 

brians,  who  were  expelled  from.  Reate 

by  the  Pelasgi,  and  assumed  the  name 

of  Sabines  on  settling  here.     The  war 

between  Tatius  the  king  of  Cures  and 

Romulus  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 

virgins,  the  fiimous  compact  by  which 

the  inhabitants  of  Cures  were  removed 

to   Rome  where   Tatius   shared  the 

throne  with   Romulus,  and  the  still 
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more  interesting  history  of  Numa,  will 
no  doubt  suggest  themselves  to  every 
traveller.  On  one  of  the  hills  occupied 
by  the  ancient  city  is  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  dcU*  Arci,  founded,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  monlu  of  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Farfa,  which  lies  beyond 
the  hills  to  the  north-east.  The  church 
is  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure 
whose  walls  are  built  of  massive  blocks, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  an- 
cient citadel.  There  are  no  further 
traces  of  walls,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  another  corroboration  of  the  posi- 
tion, for  we  have  the  authority  of 
Dionysius  that  it^was  not  walled.  The 
history  of  Tatius  and  of  Numa  are 
frequently  noticed  by  the  Roman 
poets:.— 

'*  Nee  procul  hinc  Bx»Min,  et  raptas  tine  more 
Sabinas 
Conf essu  cavec,  magals  Clrcensibus  actis, 
\   Addiderat,  subltoque   novum  eonturgere 
bellum 
Romulidis,  Tatioque  seni,  Curibusque  te- 
verif.'*  ytrg.  JBn.  viU. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Correse  has 
been  very  little  explored :  a  path  leads 
down  the  valley  from  the  ruins  to  the 
Ost  di  Correse.  The  road  twice 
crosses  the  little  torrent  Linguessa 
before  it  reaches  the  tavern. 

19  m.  OMteria  di  Corruey  a  poor 
solitary  tavern,  close  to  the  angle 
where  the  road  to  Terni  through 
Cantalupo  brImclAis  off.  The  vet- 
turlni  who  spend  a  night  on  the  road 
generally  make  this  their  half-way 
house. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  is  the  lofty 
nnge  of  hills  which  bound  the  Cam- 
pagna  on  the  north-east,  conspicuous 
among  which  is  the  Monte  Genaro, 
upwards  of  4000  feet  above  the  plain, 
which  may  be  ascended  from  Palom- 
bara  on  this  side.  Tivoli,  however, 
offers  more  facilities  for  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  ascent, 
and  is  the  place  from  which  travellers 
usually  set  out.  Monte  Genaro  is 
considered  by  most  antiquaries  to  be 
the  Mons  Lucretilis  of  Horace. 

The  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hber,  and  crosses  many  ofits  tributary 
streams.     After  passing  the  little  river 


Mosso,  east  of  the  Otteria  del  Grilki^  k 

the  village  of  iZijnane,  on  the  left  han^ 
where  some  remains^  chiefly  of  vetica- 
lated  masonrYy  have  been  eoosidcred 
to  mark  the  site  of  £retuiii»  menti»nffd 
by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  cities  which 
sent  assistance  to  Turaus.  Sir  W. 
Gell,  however,  prefers  placing  Eretum 
at  Grotta  Marozsa,  nearer  Rome.  A 
lew  miles  further  on  is  the  town  o£ 
Monte  Roiondof  on  a  conspicuous  hill 
of  the  same  name,  considered  by  Gdl 
to  be  the  site  of  the  Alban  colony  of 
Crustumerium,  well  known  for  its 
capture  by  Romulus,  and  which  the 
older  antiquaries  had  placed  at  Sette 
Bagni  on  the  Allia.  The  present 
town  is  surmounted  by  the  lofty 
tower  of  the  old  feudal  castle  of  the 
Barberini  family,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  a  duchy.  The  country  for 
miles  around  it  abounds  in  plantations 
of  pear-trees,  for  which  Crustumeriuni 
is  celebrated  by  the  classic  writers^ 
who  notice  the  remarkable  redness  of 
one  side,  "  ex  parte  rubentia,"  a  pe> 
culiarity  which  has  evidently  been  in* 
faerited,  for  it  distinctly  marks  the 
pears  of  Monte  Rotondo  at  the  present 
day. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Monte  Ro- 
tondo may  perhaps  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  excursion  to  the  little  village 
of  La  Mentana,  two  miles  souths 
which  contains. a  baronial  mansion  ol 
the  Borghese  family.  It  occupi^  the 
site  of  ancient  Nomentum,  but  there 
are  no  remains  now  accessible  except 
some  marbles  and  inscriptions.  Four 
miles  from  it  is  the  village  of  St^ 
Angeht  marking  the  site  of  Cornicu* 
lum ;  it  is  placed  on  the  summit  of 
a  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  bilU 
commanding  a  magnificent  prospect 
extending  from  Soracte  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  Campagna.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Servkis  Tullius,  and  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  Montes  Corniculaui 
captured  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Con> 
siderable  remains  of  its  ancient  walls 
still  exist:  they  exhibit  the  purest 
Cyclopean  construction,  distinguished 
from  the  Felasgic  by  the  small  stones 
which  fill  up  their  interstices,  Monte 
I  5 
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0eaM  18  a  obnftpleuovs  ob^«ot  from 
thede  MUs. 

TI16  high  road,  ftHt^r  Icftfing  Moiittf 
Rc»tMido  ei>  the  left,  proceeds  by  the 
Foiite  di  Papa,  and  helow  the  hill  of 
Sta.  ColoMbs  to  Mardipliana,  a  lano 
bdoilging  to  Frinbe  Borghese,  situated 
on  an  eidiiietice  thote  tiie  road.  On 
the  right  hand,  nearly-  opposite,  are 
an  ancient  tumulus,  a  fountain,  and 
a  deep  cutting,  supposed  by  Sir 
W.  CA\  to  be  an  andeot  road.  On 
the  hill  above  it  add  at  Marcigliana 
Vecohia  ate  some  ruins  of  Roman 
villas. 

-  As  the  road  approaches  the  AUia, 
the  valley  at  Malpasso^  supposed  to  l>e 
K  necropolis  of  Fidenao,  comes  in  view. 
Beyond  the  AUia,  and  between  the 
fttxtb  and  fifth  milestones  from  Rome^ 
the  iy>ad  passes  through  the  ancient 
fiabine  city  of  Fiobkjb,  the  ally  of 
Veil,  and  so  celebrated  for  its  re* 
peated  wars  with  Rome,  that  JLivy 
remarks  **  it  was  almost  more  fre- 
quently captured  than  attacked."  The 
most  prominent  objects  which  now 
mark  its  site  are  the  Castd  Givbileo 
on  the  right,  and  the  Villa  Spada  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  The  Villa  Spada 
stands  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land, 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Phaon,  where  Ner6  destroyed  himself, 
and  whero  Metius,  the  treacherous 
leader  of  the  Alban  forces,  took  bis 
station  to  witness  the  battle  between 
TuUus  Hostilius  and  the  troops  of 
Veii  and  Fiden».  At  the  bridge  ate 
some  excavations  in  the  rock,  which 
are  probably  sepulchral.  Castel  Giu- 
bileo  is  supposeid  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  arx  or  citadel  of  Fiden» ; 
below  it  towards  the  river  some  other 
excavations  are  seen. 

«<  Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giu- 
bileo,you  are  led  round  till  you  meet 
the  road,  where  it  issues  from  the 
hollow  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
eity.  Besides  the  tombs  which  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
promontcary  of  the  eity,  there  is  a  cave, 
running  lar  into  the  rode,  and  branch- 
ing off  into  seireral  chatnbers  and 
Fidehap,  like  Veii,  is  said 


to  have  been  taken  by  a  mine ;  and 
this  cave  might  be<  supposed  to  indb* 
eate  the  spot,  being  subsequently  en^ 
larged  -Into  its  present  form,  had  not 
Livy  stated  that  the  cwnicfdua  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Fidenap,  where 
the  clifik  were  loftiest,  and  that  it  ww 
carried  Into  the  Arx.  The  chief  ne^ 
eropolis  of  Fidentt  #as  probably  oto 
the  heights  to  the  norfb-eas^  called 
Poggio.de'  Sette-Biftgni,  where  are  a 
number  of  caves;  and  here,  also,  are 
trecea  of  quarries,  probably  those  of 
the  soft  roek  Ibr  which  Fidena»  was 
famed' in  ancient  times»  The  walls  of 
FidensB  have  utterly  disappeared ;  not 
one  stone  remains  on  another,  and  the 
broken  pcttery  and  the  tombs  -around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  exctftehtf^« 
Yet,  as  Ntbby  observes^  *  few  ancient 
cities,  of  which  few  or  no  vestiges  re- 
main, have  had  the  good  fort^ihe  to 
have  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 
Fidenee.'  Its  distance  of  40  stadia,  or 
5  miles  from  Rome,  mentioned  by 
Dionysius,  and  its  pnation  rdative  to 
Veii,  to  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  eon* 
floence  of  the  Anio  with  that  stream, 
as<  set  forth  by  Livy,  leave  not  a 
doubt  of  its  tame  site.** — D^nig, 

The  phdn  traversed  by  the  -  road 
waii  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  fight 
between  the  Romans  and  Etruscans 
subsequent  to  the  kingly  period ;  and 
Hahdibal  is  supposed  to  have  pitched 
his  camp  there  on  his  march  from 
Capua.  ' 

The  road  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Ponte  Salaro^  a  fine  bridge  of  3 
arches,-  built  of  ^ufo  in  the  EtruscaA 
style^  and  faced  with  travertine  by 
Karses  in  the  6th  century.  This  ve^ 
nerable  structure  was  partially  de^ 
stroyed  by  the'  French  during  the 
siege  operations  of  1849f  which  is 'the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  it  seems  old 
enough  to  have  h^n  the  identical 
bridge  on  which  Manlius  TorquatiM 
conquered  the  Gaulish  giant.  '  Near 
this  bridge  is  an  Insulated  hill,  (m 
whose  summit  stood -the  celebrated 
Sabine  city  of  AifneMKiB,  one  of  the 
three  cities  whose  datlghtera  became 
the  mothers  of  the  Roman  rao«^  ^-» ' ' 
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urbet 
Tela  norant,  JBtfiui  potent,  nburque  tn- 
-perbum, 
I  Ardm,  Cnutimwrloue  at  turrigene  An- 
temn«.**  Vh-g.  JBn.  viL 

<(  It  seems  that  the  high  point  Deep- 
est the  Toed  was  the  eitadel  of  An* 
temiiiB ;  mad  the  deseetit  of  two  roads 
now  Boareely  peroepttUe,  one  towards 
Fidena  and  the  bridge,  «nd  the  other 
towards  Rome,  marks  the  site  of  a  gate. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  knoll  of  the 
•citadel  is  a  care,  with  signs  of  artifidal 
eutting  in  the  rock,  being  a  sepulchte 
under  the  Walk.  There  was  efideintly 
a  gate  also  in  the  hoUow  which  runs 
from  the  platform  of  the  eitj  to  the 
junction  of  the  Anieneandtfae  Tiber, 
-where  there  is  now  a  little  islet. 
Probably  there  was  another  gate  to- 
'wards  the  meadows,  on  the  side  of  the 
Acqua  Acetosa,and  another  opposite; 
and  firom  these  two  gates,  which  the 
nature  of  the  soil  points  out,  one  road 
must  have  run  up  a  Talley  tending  in 
the  direction  of  the  original  Palatiumof 
Rome;  and  the  other  must  have  passed 
by  a  ferry  towards  Veii,  up  the  ralley 
near  the  present  Tor  di  Quinto.  It 
is  not  uninteresting  to  obserre  how  a 
eity,  destroyed  at  a  period  previous  to 
what  is  now  called  tiiat  of  authentic 
history,  should,  without  even  one 
-eioiiie  remaining,  preserve  in^cations 
of  its  former  existence.  From  the 
height  of  Antemnae  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  field  of  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Fidenates,  whence  Titllus 
Hostitius  despaliBhed  M.  Horattus  to 
destroy  the  city  of  Alba  Longa.  The 
isthmus  where  the  two  roads  fiom 
Pelatium  and  Veii  met  unites  with 
the  city  a  higher  eminenee,  which  may 
have  been  another  citadel.  The  beauty 
of  the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  not  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  site  of  a  vilhi  in  the 
fiourishing  times  of  Rome.'*.-.6!efi: 

From  the  Fonte  Salaro  the  rt»d 
proceeds  almost  in  a  straight  line  tp 
•  Rome,  which  it  enters  by  the  Port^ 
'  Salara.  Before  reaching  the  gate,  it 
^skirts  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Albania 
'  -  14  VBu  RoMB  (Route  97«>.  , 
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* 

Bfllss. 

Lieghorh  to  Ceeina  • 

24 

•Cecina  to  San  Vincensio  • 

17 

San  Vinoeosio  to  FoUonica 

18 

Foilonica  to  La  Potassa  • 

15 

La  Potassa  to  Gxotseto    • 

15 

Grosseto  to  Orbetello      • 

SO 

OrbeteUo  to  Montalto     • 

24 

Montalto  to  Cometo 

12 

Corneto  to  Civita  Veoehia 

12 

167. 

This  is  a  new  and  excellent  road 
along  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  recently 
constructed  by  .the  grand  ducal  go- 
vernment as  a  part  of  their  extensive 
operations  In  the  Maremma,  and  event- 
ually to  be  succeeded  by  a  railroad  as 
far  as  Grosseto.  The  route,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  between  the 
beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of 
October,  durhig  which  period  the  ma- 
laria compels  even  the  residents  to 
desert,  the  coast  The  distances  and 
stations,  as  given  above,  must  at  pre- 
sent be  considered  provisional,  as  the 
route  is  still  imperfect  and  very  in- 
adequately supplied  with  post  horses 
and  inns,  although  there  b  a  diligence 
three  times  a  week  from  Leghorn  to 
Piombioo  land  "Grosseto.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  desire  to  traverse  it  in 
the  shortest  space,  the  following  itine- 
rary may  be  useful,  as  it  avoids  Foi- 
lonica and  Orbetello,  both  of  which 
lie  a  little  out  of  the  direct  road. 

[Miles,  hrg. 
Leghorn  to  Cecina         -  20==sS 
Cecina  to  Le  Caldane     -  21     2 
Le  Caldane  to  La  Society  40 
La  SocietA  to  Grosseto  -     9 
Grosseto     to    Montalto"!  .. 

(including  3  ferries)    J 
MontJEdto  to  Cbrneto       -  12*1 
Corneto  to  Civita  Vecchia  1 3  J 

To  guard  against  possible  error  in 
these  distances  we  may  here  state  that 
there  are  milestones  all  the  way  from 
Leghorn  to  Grosseto,  and  again  from 
Montalto  to  CivHa  Vecohia,  the  first 

1  6 


5 
I 


m. 
5 
55 
10 
25 
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marking  Toscan,  and  the  latter  Ro- 
man miles;  between  Grosaeto  and 
Montalto»  the  distanoea  can  only  be 
jconttdered  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  Before  Btarting  from  Leghorn 
the  traveller  will  do  well  to  take  pro- 
vinon#  for  the  journey,  unless  he  be 
well  assured  that  the  inns  are  better 
organised  than  they  were  in  1845.  In 
that  year  there  was  scarcely  anything 
to  be  obtained  for  man  or  beast  ex- 
cept at  Grosseto  and  Orbetello ;  at 
many  places  there  was  no  bread,  at 
some  no  eggs,  and  at  most  no  milk. 
The  beds  also  were  very  bad  and  the 
route  generally  was  not  to  be  recom. 
mended  for  ladies.  Even  for  horses 
nothing  was  to  be  obtained  but  bran 
and  beans,  oats  being  either  inacces- 
sible or  so  scarce  that  the  landlords 
would  not  spare  them  to  strangers. 

The  road  leaves  Leghorn  by  the 
Porta  di  Maremma,  crosses  the  Rio 
Maggiore,  and  then  proceeds  over 
rather  long  but  gentle  hills  recalling, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  scenery  of  the 
Corniche,  The  first  of  these  hills  is 
covered  witli  villas ;  but  those  which 
follow  gradually  become  bare  of  every 
thing  except  heath,  myrtle,  arbutus, 
and  broom,  which,  witii  the  red  soil 
peeping  t*hrough  here  and  there,  have 
8  very  picturesque  effect.  Near  the 
12th  milestone  is  a  neat  looking  Lo- 
canda  called  the  CastiglionceUo,  One 
mile  beyond  it,  the  road  enters  the 
plain,  and  soon  afterwards  crosses  the 
river  Fine  by  a  good  bridge.  Near 
the  20th  milestone  it  reaches  Cecina, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
here  joined  by  the  road  from  Pisa  (28 
m.  distant)  and  by  that  from  Volterra 
(distant  24  m. ),  the  latter  ascending 
the  Valley  of  the  Cecina.  At  this 
point  the  milestones  take  up  the  dis- 
tance from  Pisa,  so  that  the  traveller 
must  henceforth  deduct  8  miles  from 
the  distances  stated  on  the  stones,  which 
will  give  very  nearly  the  distances  from 
Leghorn. 

24  At  Cecina  there  are  two  inns, 
L*£uropa  and  the  Albergo  di  Colle 
a  Mczzano,  the  latter  tolerably  clean 
and  moderate  for  such  accommodation 


as  it  affbrda.  Tlus  is  flonetioacs  nudtf 
the  first  sleeping  place  out  of  Leg- 
horn, though,  with  good  horses,  it  is 
possible  to  push  on  another  stage  to 

17  San  Vincenzio,  where  beds  can 
also  be  obtained.  San  Vmceasio  is 
the  most  convenient  point  firom  whicli 
the  traveller  can  vint  the  ruins  of 
PopuLOMiA,  the  naval  arsenal  of  £tru* 
ria,  the  great  mart  of  her  commerce^ 
and  the  powerful  city  which  Virgil 
represents  as  sending  600  warriors  to 
assist  iCneas.  As  it  was  ruined  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  are  very  few  remains  now 
visible.  These  are  situated  on  a  little 
isthmus  on  the  coast,  about  7  or  8 
miles  from  San  Vinoenxio^  from  which 
there  is  a  good  road ;  and  from  Pa* 
pulonia  it  is  possible  to  proceed  in  a 
carriage  to  Piombino,  6  miles  further 
over  the  mountains,  and  from  Piombino 
through  the  sandy  tract  of  pine  forest 
called  the  Tombolo  to  Follonica,  15 
miles  distant :  in  wet  weather,  bow* 
everi  the  road  through  the  Toinbolo  is 
not  practicable  for  vehicles.  Populonia 
is  distinguished  for  a  considerable  dia- 
tance  by  its  picturesque  feudal  castle, 
with  machieolated  battlements  and 
turrets,  belonging  to  the  Dendeij  fii^ 
mily.  Of  the  ancient  city  the  walla 
alone  remain,  and  are  traceable  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  hill.  The  largest  masses 
are  on  the  west,  and  are  built  in  hori* 
zontal  courses,  though  the  blocks  axe 
so  much  more  irregular  than  usual 
in  Etruscan  masonry  as  to  give  the 
waUs  in  places  a  polygonal  appear- 
ance. The  blocks  vary  from  1  to  7 
feet  in  length.  Within  the  waUs  there 
are  six  vaults,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a 
mosaic  representing  fishes,  and  some 
reservoirsf  aU  of  Roman  times.  A 
few  tombs  are  found  in  the  slopes  of 
the  hill ;  and  in  a  dense  wood,  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  walls,  are  some  cir- 
cular vaults  in  the  sandstone  cliffs 
called  **  Le  Buche  delle  Fate ; "  the 
Dens  of  the  Furies.  On  the  hill  east 
of  the  place  are  several  tumuli,  sottie 
of  which,  called  «  Le  Grotte,"  were 
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opened  in  1640b  but  Ifaey  eonteined 
nothing  of  great  value,  and  had  evU 
dently  been  rifled  in  ancient  times^ 
Piombino^  6  miles  distant^  though  the 
capital  of  a  prineipality,  is  a  miserable 
town  of  4000  souls,  inelnding  the 
small  garriscm  in  its  citadeL  It  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  which  shelters 
a  small  harbour,  from  which  small  tcs- 
sels  keep  up  s  communication  with 
£Jba  on  stated  days*  The  distance 
to  Portofemgo  is  8  miles.  If  the 
traveller,  who  does  not  turn  off  the 
road  to  Fopulonia  and  Fiombino, 
should  have  slept  at  Cecina,  he  will 
probably  make  S»  Vincenzio  his  hal£> 
way  resting-place  on  the  second  day, 
and  sleep  at  Follonica.  If,  however, 
he  does  not  wish  to  turn  off  to  the 
latter  place,  he  will  find,  before  reach- 
ing the  49th  milestone,  the  Locanda 
dell*  Alummiere,  a  small  and  very 
miserable  single  house,  2  mUes  from 
Campiglia  and  Le  Caldane,  the 
"  Aquae  Calid«  ad  Vetulonios"  of 
Pliny,  which  still  retuns  its  hot 
baths,  as  its  name  imports*  This  lo- 
canda has  S  small  closets,  called  bed- 
rooms, but  the  supplies  both  for  man 
and  borse  are  wretched,  and  the 
charges  exorbitant.  CampigUa,  with 
its  picturesque  ruined  castle,  though 
lying  off  the  road,  is  not  unworthy 
of  a  vittt  if  the  traveller  have  time  at 
his  disposal.  It  is  a  town  of  2000 
soids,  and  has  a  very  decent .  locanda, 
kept  by  Giovanni  Dini.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Campiglia  the  older  an^ 
tiquaries  placed  the  site  of  Vetulonia, 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Leandro 
Alberti,  who  described  extensive  ruins 
as  eaisting  in  a  dense  wood  in  this 
locality.  These  ruins,  however,  have 
never  been  seen  by  any  subsequent 
geographer  or  antiquary,  and  Alberti's 
account  is  now  believed  to  be  un- 
worthy of  any  credit.  Hiere  are  no 
remaini  of  antiquity  at  Campiglia, 
though  some  Etruscan  tombs  and 
Roman  ruins  have  been  found  in  its 
neighbourhood;  and  the  hill  above 
the  town  is  called  Campiglia  Vecchia. 
The  view  from  that  hill  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  whole  district  of  the  Ma- 


ttmmkf  extending  from  tb«  islaod  of 
Goigona  on  the  north  to  that  of  the 
Giglio  on  the  south,  and  cmbraciiig 
in  its  seaward  range  the  islanda  of 
Corsica,  Capn^a,  Elba,  Fianosa,  and 
Monte  Cristo,  while  the  land  scene  ia 
a  panorama  of  the  most  varied  and 
delightfiil  kind.  Near  the  5Srd  mik* 
stone  the  road  crosses  the  river  ComiA 
by  a  good  bridge  of  brick  and  stonc^ 
and  for  a  considerable  distsnce  passes 
through  the  dense  pine  forest  called 
II  Tombolo»  abounding  with  thick 
cover  of  tall  heath,  cork  trees^  myrtle^ 
arbutus,  and  broom,  among  which  the 
wild  boar,  buffalo,  and  roebuck  find  a 
shelter.  Near  the  GOth  milestone^  a 
road  on  the  right  branches  off  to 

18  Follonica,  an  industrious  little 
village  with  iron  fiwtories,  and  a  small 
port,  deserted  Always  in  the  malaria 
season ;  it  is  the  last  station  on  this  route 
upon  the  coast,  which  travellers  often 
make  the  second  sleeping  place  out  of 
Leghorn ;  the  inn  is  much  more  com* 
fortable  Uian  the  roadside  Alummiere 
which  we  have  just  mentioned.  Leav* 
ing  Follonica  by  a  road  leading  to 
Massa  Maritima  we  leave  the  coast, 
and  soon  re-enter  the  high  road 
which  crosses  it  at  right  angles,  and 
commands  a  view  of  Massa  *perched 
upon  a  height  to  the  left.  Ma$g»  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  3000  souls,  erro* 
neously  supposed  by  the  older  anti- 
quaries to  occupy  the  site  of  Vetu- 
lonia; but  in  spite  of  its  imposing 
position  amidst  some  charming 
scenery,  it  is  a  miserable  place,  with 
an  apology  for  an  inn,  under  the  title 
of  Locanda  del  Sole.  The  cathedral* 
which  dates  from  the  ISth  century, 
has  three  tiers  of  arcades  in  its  fr9ade^ 
and  is  the  only  object  of  interest  in 
the  town«  The  view  from  the  hill, 
however,  is  so  magnificent  that  it  al« 
most  repays  a  visit,  except  in  the 
summer  heats^  when  Massa  suffers 
severely,  from  malaria.  The  road  be* 
yond  the  branch  to  Massa  traverses  a 
long  barren  valley,  with  some  clear* 
ances  more  or  less  advanced,  and 
about  the  69th  milestone  reaches 

15  La  Fotassa,  a  wretched  looking 
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te  ■  lii  mm— irti  laay 
teobUiMd.  About  5  miles  fintlier, 
^ring  a  little  off  fh*  rood  ob^  the  left 
lieiidyend  theteforeouily  poaed  with- 
out notiee,  is  the  Loeeada  ealM  ••  H 
^ttok  Lupo*"  Cchium,  perebed  upon 
k  wooded  hill  on  tbeHg^t,  is  iuppoied 
ti^rapreseiit  Coioiiia,  the  scene  of  the 
tetile  of  TeUmon,  Ml  ^erhish' the  Geols 
ie«tertetedjLu.c^5S».  His  said  to 
elill  qetain  some  fiagment  o^  polygonal 
WttUs^  and-  some  other  temains  of 
Beman  tfanoK  At  the  77th  mile- 
4Nieiie^  the  road  enters  on  an  eKtoosive 
nttd  sieUy  morass,  ealled  the  Lege 
di  Osstig&me,  the  Lacue  Frdius  of 
CieenH  which  the  government  are  gm- 
dually  filling  iip  by  means  of  the  river 
dspesits,  on  the' plan  desoribed  at  p. 
S04.  aBd94fi.  The  road  turns  duo  N. 
ibt  a  littloway,  bjit  soon  strikes  aeross 
the  plain  to  the  £^  passing  the  riTer 
Bruna  by  a  woodsn-  bridge  on  brink 
piers^  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bruna 
is  the  litae  pott  of  CastigUone  deUa 
Fesesja,  busy  with  its  anolMivy  fishery, 
and  Ite  4rade  in  timber  and  salt,  the 
latter  of  whieh  is  imported  Irom  Elba. 
The-iortress  eommands  an  extensive 
mw  of  the  coast.  Near  the  80lfa 
mileetonet  lying  off  the  toad  on  the 
right,  2b  a  locanda  eaUed  **  JLa  So- 
eietii,''  where  indiffbrent  refreshment 
•may  be  obtained.  A  dri?e  .of  9  miles 
ot«r  a  dreary  flat  brings  the  traTeUer  to 
15  OaosssTO,  the  estoitsl  of  the 
Maremma,  a  teffularly  mrtified  town, 
the  walls  of  which  form  a  pentagon, 
wi^  brick  bastions  and  two  gates.  It 
is  an  episcopal  town  of  8000  souls, 
and  possesses  both  a  cathedral  and  a 
ibcatre/  After  «ntering>  the^  gate,  a 
tflMft  on  the  left  hand- leads >to  the 
inn  ^  I/Aqnila,"  kept  by  the  Vedoea 
•Palandri,  which  ii  clean  and-  eomfoft- 
tible^  with  good  promise- o^  beooming 
more  so  when  •  this  -road  ii»  better 
dcnown.  Thu  is  usually  the  third 
•8leepiag«plaee  firom  Lsgheen.  There 
4s  atroad  from  Orosseto  to  Sten*  SQ 
miles  disiantr  by  Betignano,'Pag«iuco, 
<on  the  Ombroni^  the  ancient. Urn-- 
bro^^  and  Casale. 
;.  ]Miff«4MidagOfMnt»the«laMGali 


toonst  may  pay  a.  visit  to  the  rinns  pf 
tiiemostaaeieBtckyofilVMlEa;  Mid* 
way  between  Grdseeto  and  Paganied^ 
and  about  4  miles  from  the  former 
town  are  the  so^hur  iqNringi^  called 
the  Bagni  di  Roselle,  whete  guides  to 
the  ruins  may  beobtained.  Tbe  path* 
way  leads  along  the  sidf  of  the  hill  of 
Mesuons,  islneh.  isccoceted.with  the 
rains  «f  ^^— il»  fiw  *■  »i^  rfrf  ;rti^  M'd- 

dle  Agci^  with  .lergo.  cnbterFsneah 
vaults  of  apparently  •  much  earlier 
period  Two '  aulea  .beyood^it  is  the 
is^ated  hill  on  whieb  we  mSyiatUl 
tracer  for  a  circuit  of  two.  mi]e%  the 
stupendous  walls  ai  Bnselbe^  eeUh 
bMted  for  its  antiquity  ewea  by  the 
.Roman  writen,  and  so  poweiliil  as 
to  have  been  ;one  of  the  IS oitles  of 
the  Etruscan  League.  The.^te  has 
been  utterly  deserted  since  the  middle 
ci  the  1  Sth  eentuiy,  when  its  ancient 
bishoprie  wss.tnmsforied.lo  Ososseto. 
During  the  seven  centuries  which  have 
since  elapeedr'  the  place  bta  become 
a  perfiKt  wilderness  oreigBewn  with 
deoM  ibicketsof  underwood,  through 
which,  in  paits,  it  is  ^uite  impoarible 
to  penetrate.  Mfi|y  parts  af  the  walls 
are  unapproachable^  and  a. large  pos- 
tion  of  tbe  area  within >them  appears 
as  if  it  would  siever  again  be  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  nauv  The  waUs^  whero- 
ever  we  can  approach  tbeo^  are  of 
exceeding  intesest;  in  some  portions 
of  thel^  ehrcuit  they  prewnt  tbe  usual 
horisontal  and  rectangular  -charBcter 
of  Etruscan  masonry ;  but  on  the 
northem  and  eastefn  side^,  they  are 
formed  of'  enormous  roaeses,  piled  to- 
gether -in  the  .primkive  style  of  Pe- 
lasgio  aiwhiiecturC'and  in  seme  places 
resembltng  the  rudest  specunena  df 
Cydopean.  .  Soqie  of  these  blocks  aae 
irom  6  to  8  foet  high,  and  *finom  7  tp 
19  fieet  long.  In  some  places  there 
are  traces  of  an  inner  wall  morp  regu- 
larly built,  with  smaUer^bloeks  of 
rectangulsr  masonry.  Seversl  gates 
are  to  be  traced,'-  and :  at  the  S.E. 
angle  is  a  triple  squaro  of  masi^isy, 
supposed  hyldtcali  to  have  been -the 
Arz.  A  circular  ruin,  with  vaults 
apartments  of  Roman  work,  has  boon 
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Mbi4bi^  as  an  attpbitliMlre.  All 
trace'  taf  the  Etniseaa  netfrapoHv  in 
iMt  taiidlsl  the  dente  wood»  whiek 
e^er  tfa«  site,  and  th^otalj  IMlib'iNyw 
feioWn  in '  the  irtSighboiifliciod  ur  / « 
iiinafeelianiber  oovefed  with  tlabft  tf 
Mone,'and  bearing  imdetibled  tamkn 
dTh^b  anli^ty.  ' 

The  ^mimitaoefl  end'  Ht^  ^hPdfttflOf 
and'tre  ^Hoe  meet  «4th  Item  again 
tiUtil  we  t^eh  Cofneta  th»  dis- 
fanee'  from  GmMseto  to*  Orbetelto  is 
teid  to  b^  80  tnttesi  Tberb  are  S 
Ibrries  to  lie  Y>aia>d  ;  the  first  and- the 
Worst,'  T  niies  distant,  is*  «ver  the 
Oftibrone;  the  second,  r4'fnilA  AiV- 
ther,  is  over  the  Ote ;  and  the  tMrd« 
4  miles  fbrther,  is  ofer  the-  Albeg^. 
neboats  at  these  ferried  ar6  Tery 
had,  and->none  of  them  witt  take  a 
earriage  without  retneviog  the  leaders. 
9  IMiuls'iB  the  taiKff'in  each  of  them 
fbr-any  kind  6f  earriage.    >  * 

-  Beyond  -the-  Ombrone^  and  after 
passing' the  ^tiarries  of  Alhbrese^  the 
Mad  trayerses  a  wteded  Valley  bounded 
towards  the  sea-  by  a  range  of  hills, 
celebrated  among  the '  sportsmen  of 
Central  Italy,  as  the  principal  himt- 
faig  ground  of  the  wild  boar.  A 
road-side  ioeanda  called  CoBee^h  k 
nrach  -frequented  by  sportsmen  dur- 
ing th^  hunting  season*  Between 
€}^leceliioiuid  the  sea  Is  a  Ruined 
eastle  helongitag  to  the  Marsigli 
Ihmily  of' 8i«na,  tfaf6  tAvae  of  which 
Still  oe1ebi«h!s  the  «*  BtSSk  MarsigH,** 
whose  beauty  ifiduoed  soiAe  Turkish 
cHiiser&to  carry  her  ofTto  Cbnstan- 
tittople,  Where  she'became  NSultana. 

At  the  oppoilte^'textremity  of  4he 
marsh,  ^BiSUnt  <2  iidi«s  ftom  the  high 
road,  is»ilie  miserfeb&e  and  siehly  vil- 
lage of  9VlamoNe} 'the  aneienv  Tii.A- 
MOV,  where  Mariiks  land^'  on  his  re- 
tuns  from  Afrjisa,  ahd^^ete  the  Ro^ 
mans  defeated  the  Gauls,  a.  tr.  c.  Se^. 
There  is  IktDe-  «o  detain:  the  trav^fier 
In  this  plaee'; '  no  ^Ef mtiean^  masonry 
is  to  beHeetf;  but 'Ole  sMHtos  at^eo- 
met^wrfh'fr^^taentirof^iruiris,  thU  re- 
mains apparently '  df  -Rdman '  villas ; 
And  «t  Tel&rtdnaccio,  {«=  th«  opposite 
sftigl»oftiie  b*y»  afelKiaid  Mot  springs, 


•liitih  are  avfiiiosedt*  be^faoaa  mtm 
tUmoA  by  Fliny  as  eiMnghi  «« 
neii^hofiHiood  of  VctalDnia,  the  ate 
oi  wfiMn-nas  reeanuy  Doao  CBMov^iMn 
to  tMsneighhoorhood*  The  poi&tiMi 
of  thia  long-loat  -aityyon  an  inwilrted 
MH  abMit  6  miles  jMstant  Aom  ib» 


that  Tdamon  wa»its^rt,^atas  Otm 
vise»  waa  th«  pmt  of  Ti^ninil,  md 
Fyigoft  ihat  of  0#r.  »  To  raaofe-tha 
irifte  of  VettihMrip  froM  the  praaent 
road,  we  must  Miliar  take*tli»bikia 
path  D^Mr  sislkaa  off  4kbm  ^Iwhigh 
road  towarda  tho>MI»  baftyie  wraA 
the  Osa,  «Bd-4MTffiaa  ^ua  «er«Bs.  that 
river,  th«  SeMa^  ttadtha  ^Acgallo'to 
MagUatio^  oawe  must  atrika  «ff  by 
the  new  carriage  road^wldth  aoilnaata 
Magllano  with'  the  «dt  works  at  the 
mouth  «f  the  Albagaaj  * 
I-  WecfoS8flhaOsa,tha«MiSBtOiMi, 
bytbefi^nfyalMadymentMmad.  -Thia 
is  91  nlks  from  Oroascua,  The  i»^ 
mains  >of  the*  Romatt  bri(|ge^by  whieh 
the  Vitf  Aui>ali»'  waa  earrickl  over  Hm 
rWc^,  -are  still  ^ilble^  4b  fodM- vaM 
masses  ofmasonry  lying  in  the  stiaam, 
4  milei-frBtbeiM  we^efoaMba  AlbeRiia» 
the  Alblnia  «f  the  Itinemries;       ■ 

At  tbtf '  wayth>of  the  Aibcgnar  are 
the  Sidine  or  salt  works,  frofai  which 
the  grand'  dueal  goveamment  in  1842 
constructed  a' ht^  rood  to  MagUmMf, 
a  dirty  village  of  SOOaoub^  the  rains 
of  whose  mediaeval  csetfts  Ibnn  a  plo- 
turescpie-  and  striking  ohjeet^^s  we 
^proa^-4t,  liagHano  liea^v^ut  8 
mUas  fi«m  the  high  yead,  but  as  it  is 
destitute  of  accommodatiMi  ibr  the 
t#a««eller(  it  dMitt  beviaiftcd  en  route, 
either  to  Grbsseto  or  OrbeteUo,  un« 
lets  'indeed  the  roaddda  locanda  ^ 
CJollecchio-  be  made  the  head  quarters 
fbr  this  0«cursioti.  OEhwing  the  opera** 
tioos'fbr  the*'  new  road,  Signor  Pm^ 
^ulnelHf'tlhe  engineer,  in  exploring  tfie 
IBstriet  ibr -materials  fas  his  finmdai. 
tidn^^  discovered' benestth  the  aurihae 
the  waUs  of  an  andent  oity,  wtncih 
sbpiAied  him  With  the  stodea  neeed- 
sl»y  fo^  Ida  purpose.  These  fae-de^ 
stroyed  as  soon  as  they  wete  eacavatad, 
but  aaMfhft  quMdty.  ha  MqulMiJt^wdi 
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considerable^  he  was  compeUed  to  lay 
bare  tbe  whole  mreuit  of  the  walls. 

By  these  operatioiu»  destructive  as 
tfaey  werc»  Signor  FasquinelU  brought 
to  light  a  long^buried  and  forgotten 
city,  which  Mr.  Dennis  has  identiAed 
with  Vjctulomia,  one  of  the  moet  an* 
eient  and  powerftil  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can lAMgue.  The  form  of  the  city  as 
traced  by  Signor  Basquinelli,  was  that 
of  aa  irregular  square^  imtiier  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  two  thirds  of  m  mile  in  breadth, 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  walb  being 
upwards  of  four  mikai  The  blocks^of 
stone  of  which  the  walls  were  buUt, 
were  found  in  many  places  oTcrtumed 
and  mingled  with  fused  metal  and 
burnt  matter,  as  if  the  city  had  been 
destroyed  by  some  violent  catastrophe. 
The  blocks,  however,  had  been  ,put 
together  without  cement  in  the  hori- 
aontal  manner;  and  though  generally 
of  comparatively  small  sixe,  there  were 
some  among  them  9  or  10  feet  in 
length.  In  the  course  of  these  exca- 
vations sevenl  hronses  and  earthen 
pots  were  dug  upt  which  sufficiently 
proved  tbe  Etruscan  character  of  the 
site ;  and  beyond  the  walls  some  tu* 
muliy  encircled  with  masonry  at  their 
base^  were  discovered  and  destroyed 
during  the  progress  of  the  road.  On 
some  of  the  neighbouring  heights  se- 
veral painted  tombs  had  been  opened 
by  various  explorers  long  before  the 
existence  of  the  city  was  ascertained, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  more 
would  be  brought  to  light  by  judi- 
cious excavations* 

As  we  approach  Orbetello,  and  in- 
deed for  some  miles  along  the  road 
between  tbe  Osa  and  Albegna,  we 
command  very  striking  views  of  the 
noble  promontory  of  Monte  Argen* 
tario,  the  Mons  Argentarius  of  the 
ancients,  with  its  double  peak,  one 
of  which  is  crowned  by  the  Passionist 
convent  of  the  Ritiro.  Within  tbe 
northern  arm  of  this  headland  is  tbe 
fortified  port  of  San  Stefimo!,  to  which 
a  road  leads  from  tbe  Bocca  d*  Al- 
begna,  along  one  of  the  three  necks  of 
sand  by  which  Monte  Argentario  is 


united  to  the  mainland.  Within  the 
south  eastern  arm  of  this  mountain  is 
the  fortified  harbour  of  Port  'Ercolct 
the  Portus  Herculis  of  the  ancients. 
This  and  all  the  other  small  ports  on 
this  coast  are  actively  engaged  in  tbe 
tunny  ifisheries,  and  many  of  the 
towers  which  are  seen  upon  the  coast 
are  used  to  wateh  the  shoals  during 
the  fishing  season.  Inunediately  at 
the  back  of  Monte  Argentario^  and 
therefore  between  it  and  the  high  road 
which  we  are  now  traversing^  is  the 
great  salt  lake  or  lagoon,  which  fills 
the  surrounding  country  with  malaria 
in  summer,  and  at  other  seasons  sup« 
plies  it  wiUi  fish  which  are  caught  at 
night  by  the  harpoon  and  lights. 

SO  m.  OasKKKLLO^  about  two  miles 
off  the  road,  is  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  SOOO  souls,  built  on  the  long  and 
sandy  tongue  of  land  which  here  pro- 
jects into  the  lake,  and  the  extreme 
point  of  which  hiw  been  connected 
recently  with  Monte  Argentario^  by 
an  artificial  causeway.  There  are  two 
>Niu  here,  the  Locanda  dell*  Ussero, 
and  tbe  Chiave  d'Oro,  both  capable  of 
improvement  One  of  them  is  usually 
made  the  fourth  sleeping  place  firom 
Leghorn.  The  fortifications  of  Or- 
betello, on  the  land  side,  were  built 
chiefly  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  The  sea  wall, 
which  protects  it  on  the  side  of  the 
lagoon,  rests  upon  stupendous  masses 
of  ancient  masonry,  whose  polygonal 
blocks,  put  together  without  cemenly 
bespeak  at  once  their  Pelasgic  cha- 
racter. On  the  sandy  isthmus,  be* 
tween  the  gkcis  or  the  **  Spalti  "  and 
the  mainland,  several  Etruscan  tombs 
in  a  stete  of  ruin  have  been  discovered, 
from  which  sarcophagi,  vases,  and 
bronxe  articles  have  been  obtained. 
It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  although 
the  founders  of  the  ancient  settlement 
were  Pelasgie,  the  site  was  subse- 
quently iq>prppriated  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; but  neither  the  name  of  the 
Pelasgic  nor  that  of  the  Etruscan  city 
has  come  down  to  us. 

No  traveller  should  leave  Orbetello 
without  devoting  a  few  hours  to  a 
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Tttit  to  AtuedomOf  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citf  of  Cosa,  the  Coss  of 
Virgi),  who  mentions  it  ainong  the 
Etruscan  dtiet  which  aent  anistanoe 
to  ^neas.  It  is  only  five  miles  from 
Orbetello^  and  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  isolated  hiU  on  the  sea- 
shore, at  the  extremity  of  the  neck  of 
sand  which  separates  the  lake  of  Or- 
betello  from  the  sea.  The  ascent  of 
the  summit  is  abont  a  mile  loog^  and 
still  traverses  the  ancient  pavement. 
The  walls  are  more  perfectly  pre- 
aerved  than  those  of  any  other  city  of 
ancient  Italy  ;  they  are  about  a  mile 
in  circuit,  and  exhibit  two  distinct 
kinds  of  masonry,— the  upper  courses 
being  horisontal,  like  thoce  of  the 
Strufican  cities  generally;  the  lower 
being  composed  of  stupendous  blocks 
of  polygonal  stones,  fitted  together 
with  the  utmost  nicety  and  without 
eement,  like  those  of  the  Felasgic  city 
of  Alatri,  which  will  be  described  in 
the  Hand-book  for  Southern  Italy. 
The  walls  vary  in  height  from  12 
to  30  ieet,  and  in  thickness,  from 
5. to  6*  At  intervals  they  are  strength- 
ened by  towers  from  SO  to  40  feet 
aqnare ;  14  of  which  are  still  traceable, 
no  less  than  11  occurring  in  two 
sides  of  the  angle  which  faced  the 
sea  and  was  therefore  more  open  to 
attack.  The  external  sur&ce  of  the 
valla,  like  those  of  Alatri  and  Arpino, 
has  been  worked  down  to  a  smooth 
face,  but  the  inner  surfiice  has  been 
left  in  its  rough  state.  There  are 
three  double  gates,  situated  in  the 
northern,  southern,  and  eastern  walls ; 
the  latter  is  the  most  perfect,  and  ex- 
hibits in  high  perfection  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  structure  for  which  Cosa 
is  remarkable.  Like  the  great  gate 
of  Arpinot  all  the  gates  of  Cosa  must 
have  been  covered  with  flat  slal>s  tjf 
stone  or  have  had  lintels  of  wood.  In 
the  S.  £.  angle,  the  ground  rises  into 
a  small  plateau,  which  must  have 
formed  the  Arx  of  the  city.  On  this 
height  may  be  recognised  three  or 
lour  specimens  of  masonry,  of  as  many 
different  periods;  the  lowest  being 
Pelasgic  like  the  city  walls*  the  next 


Etnucan,  the  next  Roman,  aad  the 
most  recent  mcdisBvaL  The  polygooal 
arehiteetttieof  Cosa  waa  long  eonaider- 
ed  to  be  the  only  example  of  tbafc  stifle 
within  the  limits  of  aneaent  Etruna; 
and  considerable  controvirqr  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Italian  andGeraian 
archseolog^sts  in  regard  to  its  antiqitaly* 
The  Italian  aniiq<iariesb  with  few  as 
oeptions^  regard  Cow  aa  a  moie  recent 
Etruscan  city  than  Covtona,  Voltena, 
Tarquinii,  and  others  in  which  the 
horisontal  style  is  found  in  its  greatest 
purity  ;  and  have  therefore  too  hastily 
concluded,  that  its  polygonal  substnie* 
tions  do  not  denote  that  high  an* 
tiquity  of  which  they  are  the  ngns  in 
cities  of  Pelasgic  origin. 

Many  indeed  liave  carried  that 
doubts  so  iar  as  to  su|[gest  that  every 
part  of  Cosa  now  visible  is  referable 
to  Roman  times.  Speculations  of 
this  kind,  unsupported  by  historical 
fects,  will  hare  little  weight  with 
those  who  hsTC  examined  on  the  spot 
the  Pelasgic  fortresses  of  Greece  and 
Latxum.  From  a  personal  acquaint-* 
ance  with  those  remains^  we  are  perw 
suaded,  as  we  have  stated  in  one  of 
our  introductory  Chapters^  that  where* 
ever  we  find  polygonal  structures  such 
as  those  of  Cosa,  we  have  the  work  of 
a  people  for  more  ancient  than  the 
Etruscans;  the  work,  in  short,  of  that 
Pelasgic  race  which  formed  so  many 
settlements  in  Central  Italy,  not  only 
in  its  inland  districts,  but  upon  its 
coast.  We  agrees  therefore,  with  those 
antiquaries  who  consider  thepolygonal 
foundations  of  Cosa  as  the  remains  of 
a  Pelagic  city,  which  was  subse* 
quently  colonised  by  the  Etruscans* 
and  afterwards  appropriated  by  the 
Romans.  History  supplies  us  with 
few  focts  respecting  Cosa  in  Kuruscan 
times;  but  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  have  giTcn  rise 
to  the  supposition  tliat  it  was  the  port 
of  Vulci,  and  that  at  a  later  period  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony, 
planted  there  to  keep  the  neighbour* 
ing  Etruscan  cities  in  svdijection, 
after  the  second  memorable  overthrow 
at  the  lake  Vadimon. 
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OHpiUtf*  is  a  ;conT«Ai«it  JpUoe 
idom  trlii^ta  ib  mAk»  an  eieoYsion  to 
ti»e  RHiiB  of  SAVuairiJL  and  Sotaita. 
Si^tttnRa  la  SO  mites  distant ;  tiKe  road 
asetnds  4ba  Valley  of  the  Albegmt  by 
Its  kit  banlM,  and  is  praeiieaUe  fiur 
tturriag»  as  fiir  as  MdntanMrano, 
wjhieace  a  bridla  {latii  ol  B  lailes  leads 
UK'to  flatumiai  '  Anbthar  bridla  path 
6f  lO  or  12  mites  acroM  the  monn* 
taina  leads  «c»  SofftAa  and  PiiigUano^ 
or  if  the  carriSf^  road  be  pvefored, 
in  ezeeltent  road  of  17  miles  leads 
jfrom  MoAtenerano  to  Maneiano  and 
Ftt^[lianor  ti^lusre  the  traveller  may 
obtain  acddmknodation  at  Uti^  Casa 
JBieftooei.  Ofliils  retttm  the  twcUer 
may  visit  the  Ponte  della  Badia 
(V«lci>,  l^McaneUa,  and  Corneto. 
All  tbise  plaees*  *  imbhiiding  Satiimia 
and  Sovitna,  and  the  ^roads  by  whiefa 
^ey  may  be  a^proaehed,  are  noticed 
in  detail  bi  out'  J^yenrrioiis  to  the 
fitrttscanCStieBy  at  the  close  of  this 
vvittme* 

LMving  Orbetollo  for  Civita  Vee- 
obia,  tre  reaeh,  at  the  ditftanoe  of  IS 
mOes,  Chiarone,  the  Tunan  do(puia> 
a  large  house  with*  plenty  of  rooms 
and  t^dS)  but  no  tuikine,  9  mitesi  fiir- 
tfaer,  along  a  half-formed  road,  b^ 
yond  tile  river  Flora,  we  arrive  at ! 
'  S4ra.  M&HtaU&f  the  ancient  Fo- 
rttm''Aurel£i,  now  the  Bftpal  dogana, 
a  miserable  town  with  dark,  crpoked, 
narrow  streeta,  and  an- indifferent  titn, 
in  the  middte  of  the  Plassa,1cept  by 
Cesarini,  where  refreshment  'e'an  only 
be  had  at  a  most  extortionate  price. 
Tbeeiiargeifor  barriers  here  ualsb  very 
heavy;  and  duty  is  leried  on  caniages 
and  horses,  nnlesi  the  traveller  find 
security  in  Rome  fbr  their  re-export- 
ation. The  Roman  milestones  ^begih 
here»  and  continue  to  Cirita  Veechia. 
^  The  road,  after  leaving  Montalto,  is 
very  hilly.  Before  w^  cross  the  river 
Mafta,  we  pass  on-^our  right  hand^ 
upon  the  eobst,  the  site  of  -  £fMmsc«, 
the  ancient  port  of  l>dr<iidnil,  now 
markedoaly  by  some  bteeki  of  tufii 
and  broken  columns,  and  by  a  mug- 
^iteent  areh  -14  ftet  in  span,,  eallcfd 
Pontone,  whiih  Ibffmed-tlM^mbtttb 


of  a  eloaba,  and  opens  wto  an  em^ 
bankment  of  massive  masonry  whidi 
wias  doabdess  tiie  quay  of  the  Etrus- 
can port.  Beyond  the  Marta,  on  the 
coast,  is  Polio  San  Clemtntiito,  a 
small  port  lor  the  export  of  salt  and 
grmn,  which  is  full  of  bustle  and  ao» 
tivity  in  the  winter,  but  in  summer 
is  desoUted  by  the  womt  forms  of  this 
Maremma  fover. 

Seion  after  crossing  the  Marta,  t^ 
road  passes  bdow  Ck>rneto,  about  half 
way  to  Civita  Veeehisi  but  does  liot 
enter  it  Gometo  is  described  in  our 
£xeuffsicms  from  Rome*  Atthejunok 
tion  of  the  branch-ioad  leading  to  it 
is  a  wretebbd  hbvri,  called  a  baitingL 
house;  but  there  is  a  very  tblerabXb 
inn  at  Comtto  itselC  The  road  from 
this  point  is  in  good  order,  and  aboofc 
midway  betweien  Cometo  and  Civlta 
Veechia  it  cyoeses  the  Mignonsr  ivt 
whose  mouth-  the  Tower  of  Bertaldo 
or  Sent  'Agostino  miirks  the  rite  4xf 
Rapininm,  —  the  scene  of  i^t  August 
tine's  reproof  by  the  Angel  for  entet^ 
taining  doubts  on  the  subject  of  th^ 
Trinity,  as  may  be  ftfrnd,  reeorded  in 
his  Confessions;  -j 

CvfthL  VxcelitA  (/«n«;  Isole  Briv 
tanniche,  or  Ortendi's  Hottel ;  a  new 
and  excellent  hotel,  but  very  dean 
Hotel  de  TEurope,  als6  belong^g  to 
Orlandi);  At  both  hotels,  travellers 
may  obtain  every  information  reaped^ 
ing  padtets,  and  may  engage  horses 
and  earriages  for  etoursionsto  Cornetoy 
&e.  Civlta  Veochisi  is  one  of  the  nu^ 
merous  places  which  steam  narigation 
has  raised  from  comparative  inrignifii> 
canee.  A  -large  poputetion,  if  not  the 
ra^ority,  of  travellers  tend  here  on 
their  first  entrance  into  Southern 
Italy;  and  the  five- lines  of  steamefS 
which  regulariy  touch  here  on  their 
voyages  between  Marseilles  and  Na^ 
pies  have  given  an  importance  and  ao^ 
trrity  to  the  town' which  it  never 
could  hare  lacquired  by  any  other 
means.  * 

'  As  the  prindipid  port  of  the 'Papal 
Slates  ^ft  the  Mediterranean, '  and  ^ 
the  modem  port  of^tbe  capital  itseU^ 
Gfrita  Veocida  baa  some  commeroull 
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interest^  a  large  qnalntiitf  of  the  ez« 
ports  ni  tbe  States  aM  brought  liei« 
foi^sfaqame&ty  and  Englnh' vestals  mmy 
firequendy  bv  recogaiscsd  in  tba  Iwr* 
boor.  •  As-aproof  oftheimngHutead- 
Tantaga  rwidoh '  steam.  coa»iiinieatio& 
baa  conibRied  upon  the  tpmih  it  ma,y 
be  snffioent  ib  <meiiftion.lhat  tiie  Ws* 
aels  of  eaeh  of  tbe  five  lines  ofateamM 
which  Tims  between  Masseflles,  Go^ 
noa,  L^hom,  and  Naples^  tbuoh  hifre 
three  times  a  month  eadh  way,  «o  that 
there  are  no  less  lAian  thirty  aitkalfj 
of  steamers  mbnthly  from  these  ports; 
the  French  gavarument  packets  iifibrd 
additional  faeilides  by  extending  th^r 
voyages  to  Malta  and  the  Levant, 
^ese  steainera  have  brought  Rome 
wftSixn  a  journey  of  ten  days  from 
liOndon,  and  have  iooade  Civita  Vec- 
chia  the  central  point  -firom  which 
travellers  may  -  calculate  on  m  vapid 
and  certain  pOnveyanoe  to-  any  part  of 
the  Mediteiaranean. .  The  number  of 
passei^rs  landed- here  by  tbesteameirs 
in  1 839  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
16,000.  This  large  mimber  may  be 
explained  by  the  great  influx  of  visi- 
tors and  ecdeaiastics  who  were  at- 
tracted to  Rome  bytfaifc  eanoniaation 
of  tb^  fife  saints  wMeh  tciok  plaee  in 
the  summer  of  that  year. 
,  Xnlirellfera  are  not  aUowvd.to  land 
until  the.  captain'  has  exbib^ed  his 
papers  and  the  pinsporte  h^ve  been 
duly  exanibed.  A  few  years  kgo  tins 
arrangement  caused  a  delay  £rom  8 
A.M.  until  noon  or  later-^a  sevious  in- 
convemence  to  those  who  were  anxious 
to  reach  Rome  before  dark ;  but  the 
great 'increase  of  visitors  has  latterly 
pfOduoed  a  relaxation  of  the  rule,  and 
passengers  may  now  land  as  soon 
after  diaylight  as  the  captain  has  gone 
durougb  tbs  rehired  forms.  As  soon 
as  the  tmveller  Itiifds  he  is  beset  wi^ 
pot  tews'  {^fkuehini)  ;  he  should  there^ 
fhre  make^bis  bargain  before  leaving 
the  steanher*  IWo  ^uls  for^  laadiagy 
including  a  truck  to  convey  the  lug- 
gage to  thoc  euatOQi*house»  are  sitffi** 
oient;!  On  leaving  the  town  tho  lug^ 
giege  sB^iamined  twice ;  first  by  the 
poSe^  Imd  oe^ndly  hf  the  ouslttm:- 


faoiMf'ofteers,  vrtio  Ibr  thtf  sake  of  an 
extra  f(te  insist  on  plumbing  k,  al- 
though another  eifamination  Is  aw 
^reed  on  etttevhig  Rome.  These  v«x- 
atioaa  impedim^i^lsglve  thostranger  M 
practical  aftd  early  a^^uabitance  with 
the  gfMtesi  drawback  to  travelling  In 
Italy.  The  fiee  to' tbo  police  Is  two 
pBuls,  and  tothfremrtofa*hottBeoiBcef« 
twopaulft  EngHshtravelterB  have  also 
to  pay  #1HB  paub  to  the  English  vlee« 
consul  Ibr  t^  visa  to  the  pas^poit^ 
wfthout'Whieh  it  is  said  the  police  witt 
not  grant  thwi* -Signature.  Rnally,  oif 
leaving  the  town  a  fee  of  two-or  three 
pauls  is  •demanded  at  the  gate»  It  will 
hardtjr-,  therefiMB^  be  a  mhtter  o#  sur* 
pristf  that  iii  many  instances  the  recol* 
lections  of  Oivlta  Vecdhia  aro  not  of 
thc^most  agreeable  kind. 

ThePorf,  with  its  massive  coMstrUOi^ 
tion,'ls  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
worki^  of  T^jan,  and  as  the  «  Tra?- 
jani  Portus  *  it  is  vfeU  known  by  the 
descrlp^n  of  the  younger  Plinfj 
Thou^lrthemoie^  quays,  and  fortress 
which  wo -flow  see  were  erected  alter 
titedesh^tiott  of  the  town  by  the 
S^raeens  in  tbii  9th  century,  theiil 
feui^di^Onil^  ai^o  easily  reoogniaed  ui 
Roraim.  t»ivita  Veeehia  waemade 
a  fx^  pOM  by  element  XII,  ;  its 
fortress  was  TOgun  in  1512  by  Ju^ 
Uus  IT.,  from  the  designs  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  finii^d  by  Fted  III 
The  t»alhi  of  tftie>totm  were  buiit  by 
Urban  VII.  In  1>590 ;  but  the  pkcf 
Is  'quite  incapable  of  defence.  The 
brightness  of  Ibe  nunparts  and  tiw 
laziBaretrlO)  ms&^  tfie  massive  archileo^ 
tttre  Of  the  butlcKngs  around  tbe  basini 
give  it  a  striking  appearanee  as  we 
approach  it  hy  ^a ;  but'  the  auticipaa 
tions  to  which  they  nvo  rise-  are  not 
realist  by  the-town  Itself  i 

dvita  Vecchia  is  the  capita  of  the 
ima^st  }>elegiatAdnof  the  Papal  States^ 
wbi<^  embiViees  a  superficial  extent  of 
tt<xtysqua#«f  leagues,  and'apopulatioB 
of  only  I^eoO  souls,  being  less  than 
that  df -  the  kolafed  tervitMy  of  Bene* 
veillb^  TbO'popuUitionof  tbetoemii* 
setf  i»e9Q^  It  occupies  the  ttteof  tiia 
Romail^^tettleeient  ef ^  CemHRnnel'- 
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On  the  destruction  of  that  town  by  the 
Saraeens  in  828,  the  inhabitants  re- 
moved to  a  position  further  inland,  but 
returned  to  the  former  site  in  854» 
from  which  cireumstanoe  the  name 
Civita  Ft€ehia$  or  the  old  town,  is  said 
to  be  derived    Jt  waa  made  an  epis- 
copal see  by  Leo  XI I.  in  1885 ;  Car- 
dinal Paeca  was  its  first  bishop.    It  is 
now  united  with  the  more  ancient  dio- 
ceses of  Porto  and  Sta.  Rufina^     The 
pruong  of  Civita  Vecehia  are  the  largest 
in  the  Papal  States;  they  are  calculated 
to  hold  1200  persons,  sind  the  number 
in  confinement  is  seldom  much  below 
that  amount.     Nearly  a  third  of  the 
criminals  recently  confined  there  had 
been  guilty  of  homicide ;  a  fifUi  were 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  nearly  one  half  for  the  term 
of  twenty  years.     The  most  notorious 
personage  in  these  prisons  is  the  bri- 
gand Gasperoni,  who  has  been  con^ 
fined  there  with  twenty  followers  for 
upwards  of  eighteen  yesrs*     He  is  fire- 
quently  visited  by  travellers^  who  ob- 
tain the  required  permission  through 
the  consuL     He  is  visible  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  twelve.     He  admits 
that   he   committed  thirty  murders, 
and  protests  against  the  accusation  of 
having  killed  hundreds  as  a  calumny  ! 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  confession,  visitors 
are  not  wanting  who  compassionate 
him,  and  even  make  him  presents  of 
money.      He  says  that  the  greatest 
prise  he  ever  took  was  4000  scudi,  and 
that  he  paid  the  police  100  scudi  a 
month  for  information.     Gasperoni  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  head 
shepherd  of  one  of  the  Roman  princes, 
and  his  first  exploit  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  Prince's  villa,  in  order  to  make  a 
present  to  his  mistress  of  a  dress,  neck- 
lace, and  bracelet  she  wished  for,  and 
that  he  had  killed  the  parish  priest 
who  had  denied  him  absolution  for 
that  peccadillo.     He  then  joined  the 
well-known  band  of  Cueumello,  and 
at  the  death  of  that  leader  was  unani- 
mously chosen  his  successor.    During 
MX  years,  from  Santa  Agatha  to  Fondi, 
and  firom  Fondi  to  Santa  Agatha,  not 
a  robbery  was  committed,  not  a  fire 


waa  kindled,  not  a  murder  was  corn* 
mitted,  without  their  all  being  Im* 
puted  to  Gasparani.  Alexander  Du- 
BMs,  who  visited  him  a  few  years  since, 
says  that  be  fiMind  in  his  cell  a  little 
library,  among  which  be  recognised  a 
«  T^l^maqne^*'  a  French  and  Italian 
Dictionary,  a  poor  little  edition  of 
**  Paul  et  Virginie,"  much  worn  and 
soiled ;  lastly,  the  «  Novelle  Mo- 
rali "  of  Soave^  and  the  **  Animali 
Pftrlanti "  of  €astL  There  were  other 
books  which  would  not  have  been  mis- 
placed in  a  young  ladies*  boarding 
sehooL  M.  Dumas  adds  that  Gaspe- 
roni was  then  engaged  in  translating 
**  T^l^maque**  into  Italian,  and  had 
advanced  to  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
and  that  it  was  not  worse  tlian  the 
thousand  translations  we  are  daily  fe- 
voured  with.  Gasperoni  told  him 
that  he  wanted  nothing.  His  holiness 
gave  him  two  pauls  a  day  for  his  to- 
bacco and  brandy,  which  sufficed  him. 
He  had  sometimes  taken,  but  he  never 
denumded,  alms. 

Numerous  antiquities  and  ooins 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  About  three  miles  distant  are 
the  Bagni  di  Ferraia^  mineral  springs 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  Aqutt 
TaurL  The  aqueduct  constructed  on 
the  foundations  of  that  built  by  Tn^an, 
is  a  renuurkable  work  by  which  water 
b  conveyed  firom  the  Mignone,  a  dis- 
tanee,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-three  miles. 
At  Tolfi^  fifteen  miles  distant,  are  the 
government  alum  works,  farmed  by 
the  Camera,  to  which  they  yield  con- 
siderable revenue;  there  is  a  paved 
road  from  the  works  to  the  port,  by 
which  the  alum  is  brought  down  for 
shipment. 

Civita  Vecehia  is  the  most  conve- 
nient point  firom  which  travelers  who 
may  desire  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Etruria  can  take  their 
departure.  Many  however  who  are 
anxious  to  reach  Rome  will  hardly  be 
induced  to  delay  their  journey  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  complete  tour 
through  these  interesting  localities; 
and  as  there  are  many  travelers  who 
do  not  enter  Italy  by  Civita  Vecehia^ 
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it  has  been  oonndered  dettraUe  to  give 
an  account  of  the  tour  under  **  £x« 
euraions  from  Rome,"  where  good 
introductions  may  be  obtauied.  Cor* 
neto,  however,  is  within  an  easy  dis- 
tance of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  tfaveUers 
who  are  detuned  here  for  a  day  eannot 
employ  it  more  profitably  than  by  de- 
TOting  it  to  an  excursion  to  that  town. 
A  calesMa  for  one  person  to  go  and 
return  costs  two  scudi.  There  is  a 
small  gallery  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
in  the  Town  Ball  of  Civita  Veechia, 
consisting  of  sarcophagi,  female  heads 
in  painted  stone,  monumental  tablets, 
and  some  Roman  milestones.  There 
is  another  collection  belonging  to 
Signor  Guglielmi,  of  articles  found 
upon  his  own  lands;  and  Sigaof  Bucci 
has  a  collection  of  bronaes  and  vases 
for  sale. 

ROUTE  35  6. 

citiia  txcchia  to  romk. 

Thx  Nxw  Road. 

Posti. 
Civita  Yeechia  to  Santa  Severs  •    2 
Santa  Severa  to  Palo 
Fttlo  to  Castel  di  Guido    • 
Castel  di  Guido  to  Rome  •    2 


:ij 


Ths  Old  Road. 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Monterone 
Monterone  to  Malagrotta 
Malagrotta  to  Rome    • 


PMtS. 

-  Si 

.     3 

-  H 


' .  The  post  diligence  leaves  Civita 
Vecchia  at  5  a.  M.r  and  arrives  in  Rome 
at  half-past  1 :  the  fare  is  twenty  paulsb 
Another  leaves  about  9,  after  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  morning  steamers.  Travel- 
lers whov^ish'to  proceed  without  loss 
oftime,  and  to  avoid  sleeping  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  may  hire  at  the  post  a  covered 
carriage  Ibr  two  persons,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  for  ninescudi*  If  four  persons 
uotte,  it  may  be  done  more  cheaply. 


and  a  carriage  with  four  horses  may 
be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
pauls  each  person.  In  either  case,  the 
travellers  may  leave  at  any  time  they 
please.  The  arrangements  of  the  re- 
gular post  diligence  allow  persons  to 
secure  a  place  direct  to  Naples  by  the 
recently  established  line  through  Pros* 
inone  and  S.  Germano. 

There  are  two  roads  ftom  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Rome,  which  we  shall  de- 
scribe separately :  — 

I'.  Tbx  Nsw  Road.  -»This  road 
which  is  the  one  now  generally  fol- 
lowed, was  opened  in  1847.  It  keeps 
more  to  the  coast  than  the  old  onc^ 
and  is  provided  with  three  post-sta- 
tions. 

3  Sania  SeverOj  a  post^ststion  and 
picturesque  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  counta  of  Galera,  and  was  held 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies by  the  Orsini  fiimily,  as  their 
representatives.  It  was  also  at  one 
time  attached  to  the  fiimous  monas- 
tery of  Farfa ;  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury  it  passed  to  the  hospital  of  S^to 
Spirico^  and  is  still  one  of  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  that  opulent  establishment. 
It  occupies  very  nearly  the  site  of 
Pygos.  the  "Pyrgi  Veteres"  of  Vir- 
gU,  the  port  and  arsenal  of  C«re,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates.  The  name  denotes  ita  Greek 
origin ;  it  is  celebrated  by  Strabo  for 
its  fine  walls  and  towers,  and  for  ita 
Pelasgie  temple  of  Lucina,  plundered 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Many  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  port  still  exbt,  and 
massive  polygonal  walls  of  Pelasgie 
masonry,  from  8  tO  16  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  still 
enclose  the  quadrangular  space  on 
which  the  city  stood. 

An  uninteresting  and  hilly  road 
brings  as  to 

U  Pah,  a  small  and  desolate  vil- 
lage'on  the  coast,  with  a  fortress  and 
castle  of  the  1 5th  century,  now  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Odescalchx.  It  occupies 
the  site,  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Al- 
sium,  near  which  Pompey  and  Anto- 
ninus had  villas.  There  are  no  vestiges 
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ycmaiiiiiig  of  the  Felatgie  or  Etwi^n 
«ty  I  but  some  extentive  ruins  of  a 
BonuB  Tills  exist  about  a  mile'  to  tbe 
tasti  The  Inn  opposite  the  post- 
house  is  fery  mSserable,  but  it  has 
plenty  of  good>sised  bed-rooms,  and 
is  a  good  re8tiag*plaee  ibr  those  who 
would  explore  Cenretrt  Tbe  charges, 
however,  are  very  exorbitant.  After 
leaTing  Falo,  the  road  is  very  indif- 
fereat,  and  i»earHed  over  a  succession 
of  bad  hills. 

.  H  Cd»td  tU  €fnid&f  belcmging-  to 
tbe  Orsini  fiuniiy,  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  Lotium,  eelebrated  in  the 
personal  history  of  Antoninus  Pnis  as 
the  scene  of  his  early  education  and  of 
his  death. 
3  RoMX. 


II.  Tbx   Old  Road  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to   Rome  Allowed  the  Via 
AufeUa  to  within  thMe  mttes  of  the 
wails  of  'Rome.    Many  traces  of  the 
ancient  pavement  existed  prior  to  1 81^1 , 
when  it'  was  destroyed  to  make  this 
food,  which  became  so  bad  in  1846, 
■s '  to   render  a'  new  line  ncseessary. 
Tbi^  new  road,  as  we  have  already 
stated^'  keeps  more  to  fhe  coast  than 
the  presed^  one,  by  which  the  time 
occupied  in  posting  is  about  7|  hours. 
•    After  leaving   Civita  Vecchia  the 
I>Tesent-  road  skirts  the  sea^eoast  Ibr 
several  "iniles,  passing  at  the  base  of 
Ibe  MoRte  RmsL    The  coast  makes  a 
sudden  b«sd  to  tbe  east  at  the  Torre 
Chiameeia^  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
Rftman  station  of  Castrum  Kovuni  on 
A»  Via^  Aureliai  and  soon  afterwards 
passes-  ISanta  MaHniUa,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Punicum.  Beyond  this 
is  a  small  stream^  with  some  fine  ruins 
^two  tttcient  bridges,  by  which  the 
Aurelian  Way  was  carried  over  it ;  they 
eonstst-  of  square  massive  blocks  of 
masonry,  and  date,  no  doubt,  from  the 
first  ibrmation  of  the  road.  About  two 
miles  from  Ssntd  Marinella,  at  a  spot 
called  Pontone  del  Castrato,  are  some 
lemains  of  polygonal  masonry,  forming 
the  foundations  and  walls  of  an  Etrus- 
can city,  and  surrounding  an  acropolis 
which  has  been  mistaken  by  German 


ankiquarlas  finr srtumukw.  ^This  lo^ 
eality  was  first  excavated  in  1840  by 
tiw'Duehefli  of  Sermoneta,  the  pro« 
pnetor  of  tin  ground ;  and  aaooi^  tbe 
B»ny  intwresting  objects  which  she 
diseovenad,  the  most  remarkable  wen 
some  tombs  fi>rmed  of  masdve  slabs 
ef  roek,  covered  eitiber  wl^  gable 
roeft  or.  with  mai^  shelving  ^umcy 
like  tiie  cromlechs  of  Devon  and 
Comwallfand  showing,  by  their  rode* 
nesB  of  construction,  ve^y  high  an- 
ti^ity.  The  name  of  this  city  baa 
been  wholly  lost ;  but  tiie  term  *<  Casi* 
trato  '*  is  supposed  to  be  a  oonupUon 
of  Castmrn  Vetus,  tbe  existeoce  of 
which  is -implied  in  the  neighbouring 
Castrum  2^vum  already  mentioned. 
About  six  miles  ftirther  tbe  road  leaves 
OB  the  right  the  fortress  of  Santa 
Severe,  described  in  the  preceding 
account  of  the  New  Road. 

About  six  mUea  fur^er,  in  cross- 
ing the  plain  to  Monterone,  we  pass 
the  little  stream  Vaccina,  the  Caeritis 
Amnis  celebrated  ^y^  Virgil;and  Pliny. 
The  town  of  Cervetri,  the  modem  re- 
presentstiw.  ef  the  Oreek  Caere  or 
Agylla,  is  seen  on  the  Icsft  haQd  firom 
many  parta  of  tiie  road.    It  is  memoiw 
able  not  only  on  account  of  tfaer  «u 
luable   £truscan   remains  discovered 
there^  but  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cities  of  Etniria;  its  antiquity 
was  so  great,  that  Pliny  mentions  the 
paintings  which  exiited  there  in  his 
day  as   being  long   anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome.    It  is  oeTcbratod 
also  by  Herodotus  Mid  by  Virgil,  who 
deicribes  it  as  governed  by  Meeentius 
when  ^neas  arrived  in  Italy.   A  more 
detailed  account  of  its  antiquities  will 
be  found  in  the  tour  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  under  m  BxvtKaioas  from  Rome.** 
Beyond  the  Vaccina  the  road  crosses 
another  smdl  stream,  called  the  San* 
guinara,  near  which  is  the^post-station 
and  oBiefia  of 

S^OL  BfynteroHM,  This' h  the  only 
place  where  horses  ai«  changed,  ac* 
cording  to  tbe  recent  regulations  of  this 
road ;  the  tavern  aflbrds  little  or  no  ac« 
commodation,  and  travellers  generally  . 
lose  no  -time  in  proceedinig  to  Rome.. 
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Jhvte  i^  yotliing  nav.ai  M«nterooe 
ta  detain  tbe  trMreQeV»  as  the  tumuli 
Cldle4  the  CoUe  fTufarini*  wU^  the 
icaearches  of   the  JDuchess  of  Ser- 
«iop6t%  in  1838,  proved  t»be  sepul* 
^hral»  have  all  iMeiv  redosed.     The 
result  of  the  first  ezea^iations  of  the 
dudiess  was  considered  an  event  by 
the.  Bozoan  antiquaries^  as  consider- 
sl>le  iaubt  eusted  in  regard  tp.  the 
real  rhsnirtpr  of  the  timiulit  whether 
diere  were  natural  or  artificial  moundfiL 
In  the  first  opened,  the  tomb  was.  ap- 
proached .by  Along  and  vaulted  pas- 
sage cut  out  of  the  solid  tufa,  and  was 
^^PpUe^  with  ^hafb  or  wells  in  thie 
flocu;,  sinking  to  other  tombs  on  lower 
levels.  .  Xbie  furniture  of  this  tonri^ 
Hiras  purely  £lgyptian  In  character ; 
the  vases  were  ornamented  with  the 
lotus^and  painted  ostrich  eggs  were 
not    wanting,   which*   like  those  of 
Yuloi,  were^decoratifd  with  Egyptian 
en^l^cDS*     In  some  other  tombs  the 
doors  contracted  towards  the  top  in  the 
!^g3rptian  style;,  like  those,  of  theoavem 
tombs  at  iQastel  d' Asso  ;  and  in  others 
pt  Etruscan  ton^the  walls  exhibited 
the  ordmary  painted  figuresi  of  leo- 
pards^ d<dphins,  &e.     AU  these  tombs 
are  now  filled  with  ^rth;  but,  so  &r 
as  they  were<  explored,  they  appeared 
to  b^ve  been  alroady  plundered  by  the 
Romans.     A  road  leads. from  Mon- 
ieron^  to  tiie  village  of  PoZo,  on  the 
coast,  whieh  4s  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  Hew  JGUmd,  and  has  been  already 
descpb^d  as.  the  4site  of  ,Alsium,  of 
which  the  €eiUe  Tufarini  were  doubts 
less  tl^  Kecropqlisk 

Aiier  leaving  Honierone,  several 
small 'streams;  are  crossed,  at  Statua, 
Fd^bro,.  ^« ;,  on6  of  these,  shortly 
bdc^e  thecosunencement  of  the  ascent 


to  Castel  di  Guido,  is  the  Arrotu,  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Brao- 
ciano;  it  bfs  preserved  its  ancient 
bridge  of  two  arches,  1>uilt  of  quadri- 
later^  stores,  which  is  worthy  of  oh^ 
servation^ .  Theroad  becomes  hilly  a$ 
it  approaches  Borne.  After  passing 
Botacchia,  we  reach  the  old  post^ 
stetion  of . 

2  m.  Malagrotta^  now  no  longer,  snpk 
plied,  with  horses.  We  cioss  here  the 
Fossa  d* Acqua  Sona  (the  Galexa^-asd 
about  throe  miles  forther  -ti^  U^tle 
sij^m  of  the  MaglianeUa.     .   * 

The  Via   Aurelia  proceeds   in  a 
straight  line  by  the  grounds  joi  the 
Villa.  PamfiU  Boris,  but  the  .present 
road  branches  off  to  the  left  sooa,a^er 
passing  the  Maglianella.     The  aquo* 
duct  .^ed  Acqua  Paola  croai^  ih9 
road  near  this,  and  Home  is  entered 
by  the  Porta  Cavalleggperi^  dose^t^ 
ivnich  the  French  army  sustained  3 
serious    chepk  in   their  first  attach 
on   Borne  in   1849.      Passpor^  a|e 
demanded  .here,,  and  thf  ^carriage  1^ 
usually  cq^ducied  to  the  ,  Dogaxm^ 
wjiere  the  luggage  is  again  examined ; 
huL  a  timely  fee  will  often  obviate 
this  incMivenience     TUbi  iatbe  only 
entrance  to  Rome  by  wbifh  the  first 
object  which  meets  th^  eye  of  the 
traveller  on  paasiog!  through  its  gate  ia 
S&  Peter's.     The  stranger^ibrgets  the 
dimness  of  the  road  -  as  he  traversei 
thepaasza  of  St.  PetOt'sandjaeogiiises 
fiir^er  on  <  the  Caslleoftft^  Angekv 
aiKl  the  bridge  of  the  saaM»  name,  the 
aneient  PoDS^liii%by  wSuch  hecnMses 
&e  Tiben     These  weU-kn«wn  objects 
gm  an.  interest  to  this  entrance^  t^ 
though  the  streets  through  which'  il 
passes  are  not  otiitrwise  remarkable, 
l^m.  BoMBydesenibed  in  Routes?; 
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ROUTE  S6. 

»LORXVCX  TO   BOMX   IT   8IKNA. 

Miles. 
Fl(»rence  to  Casciano 
Casciano  to  TaTernelle 
TaTernelle  to  Poggibonsi  - 
Poggibonsi  to  Castiglioncello 
Cattiglioneello  to  Sieoa 
Siena  to  Monterone 
Monterone  to  BuonconTcnto 
Buoneonvento  to  Torrenieri 
Torrenieri  to  Poderina 
Poderina  to  Rieorsi  • 
Rieorsi  to  Radieofimi 
Radieofiini  to  Ponte  Centino 
P.  Centioo  to  Acquapendente 
Aequapendente  to  S.  Lorenio 
8.  Lonmco  to  Bolsena 
Bolaena  to  Monteliaseone  - 
Montdiaicone  to  Viterbo  - 
Viterbo  to  L'lmposta 
L'lmpotta  to  Ronciglione 
Roneiglione  to  Monterosi  - 
MoniBrosi  to  Baceano 
Baccano  to  La  Storta 
La  Storta  to  Rome   -        • 


Ports 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
J 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

}* 
? 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

J\ 

2»A 


Jnmt  o»  ike  road :  -~  San  Quciatto, 
La  Campana;  JPogffibonMi,  Aquila 
Nera;  SUna,  Aquiltt  Nera,  Armi 
d'Ingfailterra ;  Buoneonvento,  CaTallo 
Inglese,  Europa ;  San  Qmrieo,  Aquila 
Nera;  II  S(^e;  Rieoni,  La  Potta; 
Aequapmtdiniet  Tre  Corone  d'Oro; 
Sam  Lorenxo,  Aquila  Nera ;  Boitena, 
Aquila  d'Oro;  MeiUefioieon^,  Aquila 
Ken,  La  ^mU  ;  FUerho,  Aquila  Nera, 
Angelo ;  Bmteif^ume,  La  Posta,  Aquila 
Kera ;  Momierotif  La  Poeta ;  BaeeamOt 
La  Poeta. 

Thifl  Ib  the  shortest  route' IW>m  Flo« 
jfenoe  to  Rome*  but  it  is  less  interest- 
ing and  presents  fewer  object*  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  than  that  through 
Arezzo  and  Perugia.  A  diligence 
performs  the  journey  in  thirty-six 
hours ;  the  courier's  carriage^  in  which 
places  may  be  secured  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  is  still  more  expedi- 
tious.  The  vetturini  require  at  least 
five  days,  and  generally  six.  With 
post-horses  it  may  be  done  in  four 


days;  by  starting  early  from  Flo- 
rence, in  order  to  hare  some  hours 
for  seang  SKena,  and  by  making  Radi* 
cofani  and  Viterbo  the  sleeping  places 
between  Siena  and  Rome,  the  tra« 
veller  may  reach  Rome  in  good  time 
on  the  fourth  day.  Tliis  diyision  of 
the  stages  on  this  route  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  it  is  usually  traTcIled ;  for  in 
consequence  of  the  almost  irrepressible 
desire  to  reach  Rome — a  feeling  which 
all  those  who  visit  Italy  for  the  first 
time  will  readily  appreciate— *  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  great  capitals  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  tract  of  country 
which  cannot  be  too  soon  passed  over. 
Those  tourists,  however,  who  are  really 
interested  in  Italian  art  will  hardly  find 
a  week  too  long  to  devote  to  Siena,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  other  places  on  the 
route  are  not  unworthy  of  more  time 
than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  them. 
[For  passports,  &c.,  see  Route  27.1 
I  \  The  first  stage  out  of  Florence  bemg 
very  hilly,  an  additional  horse  is  re- 
quired by  the  tariff.  The  country 
between  Florence  and  Siena  is  gene- 
rally well  cultivated,  and  olive-grounds 
and  vineyards  occur  in  nearly  all  the 
valleys ;  but  the  hills  want  that  broken 
and  precipitous  outline  which  the  eye, 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
bolder  scenery  of  the  north,  seems  al- 
most to  require.  Here  they  present 
nothing  but  long  waving  lines  rising 
occasionally  into  obtuse  summits  and 
fi^uently  covered  with  cypresses  and 
pines;  as  we  advance  further  south 
they  lose  more  and  more  the  defined 
and  picturesque  forms  which  add  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  Florence. 

Near  Galluzzo  the  road  passes  on 
the  right  the  Certota,  the  celebrated 
Carthusian  convent,  utuated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  above  the  bright 
stream  of  the  Greve.  It  was  founded 
by  the  famous  Niccolo  Acciiyoli, 
grand  seneschal  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  well  known  by  the  description 
of  Boccaccio.  The  subterranean 
chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  AcciajoH, 
by  Orcagna,  and  of  some  Other  mem- 
bers of  his  femily ;  that  of  Cardinal 
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Angela  AcciajoU  is  by  Donatello  and 
Giuliano  Sangallo.  In  this  convent, 
Pius  VI.  found  a  retreat  during  those 
political  troubles  which  marked  the 
latter  years  of  his  eventful  pontificate : 
be  was  arrested  within  its  walls,  and 
earried  a  prisoner  to  Fiance.  The 
road  crosses  the  Greve  under  Monte 
Buoni.  On  a  hill  on  the  left  hand,  a 
short  distance  beyond  this  point,  is 
the  village  of  L*Impruneta  with  its 
church  of  Sta.  Maria,  celebrated  for  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  whose 
fiime  extends  to  all  parts  of  Tuscany. 
The  country  around  the  village  of 
Li*Impruneta  is  of  great  interest  in  a 
geological  point  of  view,  being  com- 
posed of  eruptions  of  serpentine  rocks 
through  tlie  secondary  limestones ;  the 
welUknown  green  marble  called  verde 
di  Impruneta,  is  found  here.  I^rge 
quantities  of  oil  jars,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful  earthen  flower  and  shrub  vases, 
in  such  general  use  in  the  Tuscan 
gardens,  are  principally  manufactured 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

1  San  Oiseiano  (Inn,  La  Campana. 
A  royal  post  between  this  place  and 
Florence;  an  additional  horse  from 
S.  Casciano  to  Tavernelle).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Casciano  is  the 
villa  of  Machiavelli,  now  the  property 
of  the  Maffei  family,  and  little  re- 
garded by  travellers.  In  this  house 
it  is  si^d  that  he  wrote  "  The  Prince  ** 
and  several  other  works.  On  leaving 
the  town  we  descend  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pesa.  Near  the  bridge  another 
road  to  Siena  branches  off,  much 
shorter  than  the  post-road.  It  pro- 
ceeds through  Sambuca  and  Castel- 
lina  almost  in  a  direct  line,  avoiding 
the  curve  to  Poggibonsi.  The  post- 
road  crosses  the  Pesa  and  the  Virginio 
before  it  mounts  to 

1  Tavernelle,  a  post-station.  Be- 
yond Tavernelle,  on  the  right  hand,  is 
the  village  of  Barberino  di  Valdelsa, 
from  which  the  road  descends  into  the 
narrow  valley  watered  by  the  torrent 
called  the  Drove,  which  joins  the  Elsa 
and  the  Staggia  at  Poggibonsi.  There 
It  a  small  and  good  inn  at  BarberinOi 
standing  in  a  beautiful  situation* 

Cent.  It, 


1  PoggibonMi  (InM$:  Aqutla  Nera 
cheap,  if  you  name  your  own  prices; 
l4t  Corona;  both  very  tolerable),  a 
considerable  manuiiicturing  town,  with 
a  palace  belonging  to  the  Grand* 
Duke.  Tlie  high  road  from  Leghorn 
and  Pisa  to  Siena  falls  into  the  pre* 
sent  route  at  this  place.  It  ascends 
the  right  branch  of  the  Elsa,  and 
passes  through  Castel  Florentino  and 
Certaldo,  beautifully  situated  above 
the  river,  and  immortalised  by  its  con- 
nexion with  Boccaccio,  who  took  the 
name  of  Certaldese  to  commemorate 
the  origin  of  his  family.  It  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  describe  this  route,  but  C'er- 
taldo  would  well  repay  a  visit.  Boc- 
caccio spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  there  on  his  return  from  Paris, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  James,  still  called  the 
Canonica. 

*'  Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed 
Hia  diut— and  lies  it  not  her  Great  aanong. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem 

breathed 
O'er  him  who  fonn'd  the  Tuscan's  siren 

tongue  ?v 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song* 
The  poetry  of  speech?   No;  — even   his 

tomb, 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hysma  bigot's  wrong. 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dnd  find  room. 
Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for 

wktfm  I  '*  CkUde  Harold, 

*<  Boccaccio*s  sepulchre,"  says  M. 
Valery,  «*  formerly  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  church  ;  against  the  wall  close 
by  was  the  epitaph  made  by  himself^ 
and  an  additional  one  by  his  illustrious 
friend  Colluccio  Salutati,  chancellor  of 
the  Seigniory  of  Florence.  The  podest^ 
of  Certaldo,  Lattanzio  Tedaldi,  erected 
a  more  magnificent  monument  to  him, 
in  1503,  on  the  interior  front  of  the 
church,  which  was  honourably  trans- 
ferred to  a  spot  facing  the  pulpit  on 
the  construction  of  an  orchestra.  Boc- 
caccio is  represented  half  length,  hold- 
ing on  his  breast,  with  both  hands,  a' 
folio  volume  on  which  is  written  2>e- 
etxmeroHf  a  singular  book  to  be  placed 
just  facing  a  preacher,  and  a  proof  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
The  tomb  has  experienced  the  most 
melancholy  changes.     For  more  tha 
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four  ceoturia  it  had  been  the  honour 
of  Certaldo»  and  had  attracted  many 
travellera  to  tbe  Canonica,  when  in 
178S  it  was  removed  by  a  iUse  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  Leopold  against 
burying  in  churches ;  the  hydina  bigots 
of  Certaldo,    against  whom   Chiide 
Harold  and  his  annotator   deelaam, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    The  stone 
that  covered  this  tomb  was  broken 
and  thrown  aside  as  useless  in  the 
cloister  adjoining.      It  is  said  that 
Boccaccio*s  skull  and  bones  Were  then 
exhumed,  and  a  copper  or  lead  tube 
c(mtaining  sundry  parchments  of  the 
same  century.     These  precious  frag- 
ments, now  lost,  were  long  preserved 
by  the  rector  of  the  church,  who  ten 
years  after  accepted  a  benefice  in  the 
upper  Val  d' Arno.    It  is  stated  by  tra^ 
dition  that  they  were  still  at  that  epoch 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  strangers,  who 
went  to  the  rector*s  house  to  see  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  culpable 
negligence  that  allowed  the  remains  of 
Boccaccio  to  be  lost,  when  we  consider 
the  unceasing  popularity,  at  Certaldo, 
of  this  eloquent  admirable  writer,  this 
limner,   so  true,  graceful,  touching, 
profound,  and  mirthful,   the  perfect 
impersonation    of    Tuscan    gienius.** 
Boccaccio's  house,  built  of  brick,  with 
a  small  tower,  was  repured  in  1828  by 
the  Marchioness- Lenzoni  Medici,  who 
**  reconstructed  the  staircase,  decorated 
Boccaccio's  chamber  with  his  portrait, 
a  large  fresco  by  Benvenuti,  and  a 
bookcase   of  his  works.     The  small 
windows  are  of  the  time.     The  furni- 
ture is  the  oldest  that  could  be  found 
at  Certaldo,  with  some  imitated  from 
different  pictures  at  that  period.    The 
lamp  seems  the  most  authentic  article 
of  the  whole,  as  it  was  found  in  the 
house,  and  the  hardness  of  ihe   oil 
proved  its  antiquity.     A  well,  a  bath, 
and  a  terrace  are  shown,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition,  beloBffed 
to  -  Boccaccia      The    stone    which 
covered  his  grave  for  more  than  four 
eenturies  was  religiously  collected  by 
Signora  Lenzoni  in  1836,  and  pkced 
in  this  house,  with  an  inscription  by 
Signor  Giordani.'*' 


EXCUBSIOK  TO   VOLTEBRA. 

From  PoggiboD»  the  traveller  may 
ooake  an  interesting  excursion  to  Fot 
terra,  distant  abmst  twenty  milesL^ 
There  is  a  more  leVel  but  longer  road 
from  Florence  through  Empoli  and 
Pontedera  (see  p.  204.) :  but  thoso 
who  have  not  visited  Volterra  by  that 
road  should  on  no  account  fail  to 
devote  a  diay  or  two  to  the  excursion 
from  this  place.  About  three  miles 
from  Poggibonsi  is  the  town  of  CoOe^ 
prettily  situated  on  a  hill,  and  divided 
int^  the  upper  and  lower  town.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  pap«t-mills  worked 
by  the  £lsa,  which  date  from  the  in- 
vention of  paper,  lliere  were  twenty- 
two  mills  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  Lorenzo  Lippi,  said  to 
have  been  the  first  poson  who  esta- 
blished a  printing-press  in  Italy,  was 
a  native  of  the  town.  The  CaUiedral 
contains  a  Inronfee  statue  of  Christ,  bj 
John  qf  Bi^ogna.  The  church  of  & 
Agostino  has  a  Deposition  by  ApotHHo 
dMoL  Pcffta,  'formerly  attributed  to 
Ghirlandaio,  and  anoth^  fine  painting 
of  the  same  subject  by  CipoU,  The 
tower  of  Aniolfo  di  Lapo,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  his  descendants,  bf^t  it  has 
been  recently  abandoned  as  an  un- 
healthy dtuatlon. 

Letting  Colle,  the  windmg  and 
hilly  road  crosses  the  torrent  called 
Bottino,  beyond  Le  Grazie,  and  as- 
cends the  mountains  above  the  sources 
of  the  Era.  From  this  high  ground 
numerous  streams  and  torrents  flow 
down  into  the  COcina,  which  is  seen 
occasionally  On  the  south; 

VoLTxikRA  '(/nut.-  L'Unione,  very 
dean,  cheap,  and  comfortable;  lii 
Corona,  tolerable).  This  is  one  of  the 
mOlt  intei^ting  towns  in  Italy,  and 
travellers  who  are  desirous  of  investtw 
gating  the  remains  of  one  of  the  grand- 
est Etrusdan  citie6  should  on  no  ae« 
count  lose  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
it.  Volterra  is  more  easily  aedessibley 
and  retains  more  of  its  ancient  cha- 
racter than  any  other  Etruscan  setti*- 
ment ;  and  those  who  have  tborouglilj 
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investigated  its  antiqinties  will  find 
that  tfaey  have  little  to  learn  respeet- 
in^  the  habits  and  customs  of  amnent 
Etruria,  which-  may  not  be  acquured 
in  the  museums  of  the  gr«at  capitals. 
The  remade  of  Maffei)  that -those  who 
have  not  been  at  Vcdterra  know  no- 
thing of  Etruscan  antiquityt  is  too 
true  to  be  regarded  as  a  partial  testi- 
inony  :  **  Non,  sa  eke  »ia  Etnt$9a  anti- 
ehUd  Jigurata,  chi  non.  i-  ttato  o  Fb^ 
terra**  Tlie  town  is  situated  cm  a 
lofty-  and  commanding  eminenoe, 
capped  by  a  tertiary  sandstone  full  of 
marine  shells^  which  rests  upon  a  bed 
of  white  clay  SCO  or  SCO  feet  thick. 
•It  is  surrounded^  by  smaller  hills  of 
ffimilar  fbrmation,  whose  soft  porous 
soil  is  so  firequently  washed  away  by 
the  rains  and  torrents,  that  the  neigh- 
bouring country  presents  a  singular 
appearance  of  wild  and  sterile  deso- 
lation. Thehill  of  Volterra is  bounded 
by  the  Era-  on  "th^  norths  and  by  the 
■Cecina  on. the  soutiy ;  it  is  said  to  be 
about  1870  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  almost  all  sides  the  ascent 
to  the  town  is  long  and-  gradual.  In 
spite  of  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try, the  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  espe<»ally  from-the^tadelsis 
partieolarly-strikiDg ;  inelear  weather 
it  extends  to  Pisa,  and  commands  a 
•long  line  of  sea^  inchiding  Corsica  and 
Elba.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
4500. 

Volterra  iieariy  retains  its  ancient 
name  of  Velathri  or>  Voiaterras.  Al- 
though lesff  is  known  of -its  early  his-, 
tory  than  of  :that  of  Cortoha,  there  is 
no  doubt  thai  it  was.  a  city,  of  the 
league,  and  one- ^  the  most-anment 
-settlements  of  Etruria.  >  Its  mterest 
is  so  entirely  Etruscan,  that  it  would 
almost  appear  out  of  place  to  enter 
•into  details  of  its  history  -during  the 
(Byddle  am,  when  its  strong  position 
•between  werepublics  of  Pisa,  Florence, 
and  Siena,  naturally  made  it  a  place 
fdgteax  impOTtaace  in  the  eontests  of 
the  iiee  oitiM.  Like  many  other  small 
towns  of  central  Italy,  it  was  for  some 
^me  able  to<  assert  its  independence, 
and  was  governed  by  its  owa  consuls ; 


but  it  gradually  ftfl  under  the  power 
of  Florence,  and  from  that  time  its 
bistovy  is  to  be  tme^d  in  that  of  the 
Fioreatioe  republic 

The  ancient  walls  are  among  the 
very  finest  specimens  of  Etruscan  ar- 
chitecture; they  are  constructed  in 
horiaontal  courses  withmit  cement, 
and  are  composed  otf  massive  blocks  of 
tertiary  sandstone,  full  of  marine 
shells.  The  greater  part  of  the  walls 
were  ruined  during  tiie  sieges  of  the 
middle  ages,  particularly  in  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Federigo  di  Monte- 
ieltro  iu  1472.  They  are  supposed, 
from  the  remains  still  visible,  to  have 
been  six  mUes  in  circuit,  or  about 
double  the  ^2»  of  those  of  Cortona 
and  Fiesole.  The  most  perlect  frag- 
ments are  seen  outside  the  modem 
gi^es,at  the  church  of  the  Menseri 
and  at  Sta^  Chiara»  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  mi  hoUr*s  walk .  from  the 
inn  ;•  Aeir  masonry  is  very  irregular, 
though  rectangular  and  horizdntal. 
Of  ^detached  fragments  one  is  40  feet 
in  height,  and  about  14  ieet  in  thick- 
ness; the  largest  hbeka  being  10  feet 
long  by  3  feet  high.  Two  of  them 
have  two  square  open  sewers,  with 
projecting  sills,  about  lO  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  soil  near  them  is 
gradually  wasting  away  ji>y  the  en- 
croachtaents  of  the  ravines,  which 
^veaten  to  undennine  the  foundations 
at  no  very  distant  period.  One  of 
the  anc&fent  gateways*  is.  still  standing, 
in^a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
called -the  Porta  4ijI£  Areot  and  is  a  cir- 
cular double  arch,  nearly  30fi?et  thick 
and  21  feetlugh,  formed  of  nineteen 
immenaa  masses,  .put  together  without 
cement,  and  beau^ully  worked  on  the 
exteribr  ftce«  The  keystone  and  the 
two  pilasters  have  three  colossal  heads 
sculptured  in  the  stone^  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  lions;,  but  sli 
bas-relief  ^  on  one  of  the  cinerary  urns 
in  ^be  Itf  us^umy  which  appears  to.  re- 
present this  <gate,  shows  that  they 
were  humaii  heads,  indicating  pr6- 
bably-tlie  tutekry  deities  of  the  city. 
Witbna  each  gate  the  channel  for 
the  portcullis  is  still  visible.    Ano' 
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gate,  ealled  the  Fiorta  di  Dktna^  has 
been  much  altered;  near  it  the  an- 
cient walls  may  be  traced  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Beyond  this*  about 
half-way  down  the  hill,  is  the  ancient 
Necropolis,  in  the  tombs  of  which 
were  found  the  valuable  objects  now 
in  the  Museum.  One  tomb  has  been 
preserved  in  its  original  state,  for  the 
sake  of  trayellers,  who  should  on  no 
account  fiiil  to  visit  it.  It  is  a  circu- 
lar chamber,  18  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  6  feet  in  height ;  it  is  supported 
by  a  natural  column  in  the  centre,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  triple  tier  of  benches, 
on  which  forty  or  fifty  small  ash- 
chests  or  sarcophagi  are  placed. 

Of  the  other  antiquities,  of  which 
some  vestiges  are  still  traceable,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  piscina  and 
ihe  baths.  The  Piteina,  outside  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  can  only  be  seen 
by  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  can 
be  entered  only  by  a  long  ladder.  It 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture; the  arches  are  sustained  by 
six  columns,  and  constructed  with 
blocks  of  greatlsolidity ;  in  the  vault 
are  some  apertures,  evidently  for  the 
water-pipes.  The  I%erma  near  the 
fountain  of  San  Felice  were  dis- 
covered in  1760  by  Monsignore  Mario 
Guarnacci;  they  are  clearly  Roman, 
•and  consist  of  two  baths  and  some 
•smaller  chambers,  in  which  we  may 
trace  some  fragments  of  mosaic  pave- 
.ment  and  marble  bas-reliefe.  One  bath 
is  circular,  the  other  square ;  from  the 
-substructions  they  appear  to  have  been 
vapour-baths.  In  the  BorgQ  di  Mon- 
<tebradoni  are  some  remains  of  an 
Etruscan  hypogeum,  with  some  cine- 
rary urns,  &c.  Near  the  Florence 
^te  are  some  traces  of  the  Roman 
amphitheatre ;  but  all  these  remains 
yield  in  interest  to  the  museum  in 
-the  Palazzo  Pubblieot  where  every- 
thing discovered  in  the  tombs  and 
ruins  has  been  carefully  preserved. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblieo  was  begun  in 
1208,  and  finished  in  1257,  as  recorded 
in  an  inscription  in  the  quaint  Latin 
rhyme  of  the  period.  The  Gothic  fii- 
cade  is  covered  with  coats  of  arms ; 


but  the  windows,  as  in  most  of  the 
buildings  which  surround  it,  have  been 
modernized.  The  two  lions  sustain- 
ing the  arms  of  Florence  were  added 
when  the  Florentine  republic  assumed 
sovereignty  of  Volterra,  and  appointed 
one  of  its  own  citizens  to  be  captain 
of  the  people.  The  Palazzo  contains 
the  museum  and  public  library.  The 
Museum  is  one  «^  the  most  extra- 
ordinary collections  in  Italy ;  it  was 
opened  in  1 731,  and  is  chiefiy  indebted 
for  its  treasures  to  the  munificence  of 
Monsignore  Mario  Guarnacci,  who 
bequeathed  his  Etruscan  collections 
to  the  town  in  1761 ;  it  is  full  of 
tombs,  statues,  vases,  coins,  bronzes, 
paters,  gold  ornaments,  mosaics,  &c.» 
collected  in  the  Necropolis.  The 
whole  are  arranged  in  nine  small 
rooms.  There  are  upwards  of  400 
cinerary  urns,  mostly  of  alabaster; 
some  however  are  of  tufii,  and  a  few 
of  terracotta ;  they  are  square,  and 
from  2  feet  to  a  yard  in  length.  On 
the  lids  are  the  recumbent  figures 
of  the  dead,  both  male  and  female. 
Several  of  the  urns  have  inscriptions, 
among  which  the  Cccina  (Ceicna), 
Flavia  (Vlave),  Graochia  (Cracne), 
and  other  well-known  Etruscan  £Eimi- 
lies,  may  be  recognised.  Th&  bas- 
reliefs  of  these  urns,  independently  of 
their  interest  as  works  of  art,  are  as 
instructive  in  a£R}rding  an  insight  into 
the  costumes  and  manners  of  the 
Etruscans,  as  are  the  paintings  in  the 
Egyptian  tombs  in  developing  the 
domestic  habits  and  ceremonies  of 
Egypt  In  truth,  there  is  no  place 
in  Italy  where  the  habits  and  civili- 
zation of  Etruria  ^an  be  so  well  stu- 
died as  in  this  museum.  The  bas- 
reliefs  on  some  of  the  urns  are  co- 
loured red,  and  one  still  retains  traces 
of  gilding.  These  sculptures  repre- 
sent various  incidents  of  domestic  life, 
and  a  most  remarkable  series  of  my* 
tbological  subjects  illustrating  every 
period  of  the  Greek  mythology. 
Among  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  are 
many  of  a  very  afiecting  character; 
death*bed  scenes  are  fiivourite  sub- 
jects and  the  parting  of  husband  and 
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wife  is  frequently  represented  in  vari- 
ous but  touching  forms.  In  some 
cases,  the  soul,  symbolised  by  a  figure 
on  horseback,  is  represented  setting 
out  on  its  long  journey,  while  a 
child,  the  sister  probably  of  the  de- 
ceased, is  striving  to  detain  it,  and  the 
messenger  of  death  is  hurrying  it  on. 
In  other  examples,  the  soul  on  horse- 
back is  proceeding  on  its  journey  to 
the  other  world  attended  by  Charon 
and  a  good  genius.  On  another  chest 
we  see  the  funeral  car  conveying  the 
body  and  the  mourners  to  the  tomb. 
On  some,  we  see  human  sacrifices,  and 
on  others,  sacrifices  of  bulls,  asses,  and 
wolves.  Funeral  processions,  trium- 
phal processions,  and  the  solemn  pro- 
cessions of  the  judges,  occur  almost 
nde  by  side  with  banquetings,  and 
other  fitmiliar  scenes  of  an  Etruscan 
home ;  and  even  the  representation  of 
a  fenude  school  is  not  wanting.  Boar 
bunts,  bull-fights,  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, and  horseraces  in  the  circus, 
supply  an  instructive  series  of  illus- 
trations of  Etruscan  sports ;  while  the 
events  of  ancient  mythology,  which 
are  here  represented,  include  almost 
every  popular  topic  of  ancient  history 
or  fiible.  Without  particularising 
minute  details,  we  may  mention  the 
following  as  the  principal  subjects  of 
these  sculptures :  «-  Ulysses  and  the 
Syrens,  Ulysws  and  Circe,  the  Rape  of 
Helen,  the  Murder  of  Polites  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  the  Death  of  Pyrrhus  at  Delphi, 
the  Death  of  Clytemnestra,  Orestes 
and  Pylades,  Orestes  and  the  Furies, 
the  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thebes,  (three 
examples,  one  of  which  has  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  gate  of  Volterra,) 
Polynices  and  Eteocles,  Amphiaraus 
and  Eriphyle,  (Edipus  and  the  Sphinx, 
CEdipus  slaying  his  father  Laius, 
Cadmus  and  the  Dragon,  Cadmus 
fighting  the  armed  men  who  have 
sprung  from  the  teeth  of  the  Dragon, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Liapithse,  Actaeon  and  the 
Dogs,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the 
Rape  of  Proserpine.  Others  have  re- 
presentations of  marine  deities,  sea 
horses,    dolphins,    griffins,   centaurs, 


typhons,  the  sacred  birds  of  divina* 
tion,  and  other  well-known  subjects. 
The  only  two  sarcophagi  in  the  col- 
lection are  rather  more  than  five  fieet 
long,  and  were  found  in  1760,  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Flavian  fiimily.  The  one 
which  bears  a  male  figure  on  the  lid 
has  on  its  front  a  funeral  procession ; 
the  other,  which  bears  a  female  figure, 
has  two  very  touching  groups  repre- 
senting a  mother  with  her  children 
taking  leave  of  her  husband,  and  the 
same  mother  fondling  her  child  after 
her  bereavement.  The  walls  of  the 
eighth  chamber  are  covered  with 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  with  frag- 
ments from  the  Roman  baths.  In 
the  ninth  is  a  portion  of  a  mosaic 
found  in  the  baths  in  1761 ;  and  the 
headless  statue  of  a  female  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  discovered  by  Maffei  in 
the  amphitheatre  and  supposed  by  Gori 
to  be  the  Dea  Norcia  of  the  Etrus* 
cans.  It  bears  an  inscription  on  the 
right  arm,  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  Lanzi.  A  bas-relief  representing 
a  bearded  soldier  the  size  of  life,  with 
an  Etruscan  inscription,  is  considered 
by  Micali,  Gori,  add  other  archaeolo- 
gists, as  the  oldest  relic  in  the  mu- 
seum. In  a  chamber  above  the  mu- 
seum is  the  Public  Library,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Monsignore  Guar- 
nacci  in  the  last  <!entury.  It  contains 
12,000  volumes*  some  cinquecento  edi- 
tions of  the  classics,  and  4200  volumes 
of  the  acts  of  the  city  tribunals,  begin- 
ning A.  n.  1300. 

The  Cathedralf  consecrated  by  Ca* 
lixtus  II.  in  1120,  was  enlarged  in 
1254  by  Nieeolb  di  Pua,  and  restored 
and  embellished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  Leonardo  Ricciarelli,  a  nephew 
of  Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  fii9ade  is 
entirely  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
the  door  of  black  aiUl  white  marble  ap- 
pears to  be  more  recent.  Tlie  interior 
is  imposing.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  and  retains  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  original  design  of  iVtcco/d 
di  Pita.  The  Corinthian  capitals  were 
added  in  stucco  to  the  columns  in 
1574  by  Leonardo  RieciareUi,  who 
adorned  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles  with 
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the  armariar bearings  of  4he  families 
which  had  contributed  to  the  embellish- 
naent  of  the  fabric.     Inside  the  princi- 
pal door  are  baa-reliefsrepresentingthe 
tnnslatioif  of  the  body  of  St  Octavian 
to  this  cathedral ;  it  was  originally  in- 
terred in  the  church  dedicated  td  the 
saint  on  a  hill  four  miles  north  of  Vol- 
terra,  and  was  brought  hither  in  the 
year  820  by  Bishop  Andrea.  The  has* 
reliefi  were  formerly  placed  on  the 
exterior   wall   of  the  <J8thedral,   and 
were  removed  to  their  present  position 
in    1767.     Near  this  is  an  altar  of 
mosaic,  a  great  part  of  which  was  the 
work  ofMino  dctFiesoU  who  was  also  the 
sculptor  of  the  two  kneeling  angels  on 
the  beautiful  spiral  cohimns  on  edcli 
side  of  the  choir.  On  the  tef^  of  the  great 
door  is  the  marble^tomb  of  the  learned 
Mario   Maffei,  bishop    of  Cavaillon, 
secretary  of  the  Sacred  College,-  and 
Nuncio  of  Julius  II.  at  Paris.     The 
vault  of  the  choir  was  once  covered  with 
frescoes  by   Niccold  Circignani;  no- 
thing now  remains  of  these  works  but 
the  painting  on  the  vault  representing 
the  Almighty.      The  marble  pulpit  is 
covered  with  bas-rAie&^  which  are  pro- 
bably not  later  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.  It  is  support^  by  four  columns 
of  Elba  granite,  resting  on  the  backs  of 
monsters.     The  has  relief  in  the  front 
represents  the  Ltat  Supper;   in  the 
interior  are  three  others,  Abraham  sa- 
crificing Isaad,  the  Salutation,  and  the 
Annunciation,  with  the  names  of  each 
person  engraved  above  them.     In  the 
chapel  t>f  the  Inghirami  &mily,  are 
some  fine  frescoes  by  GiovataU  da  S. 
Giovanni  (Giovanni  Mannoiizi),  illus- 
trating the  history  of  St.  Paul,  and  a 
painting  by  Domeniehinoi  representing 
his  conversion,  much  injured  by  the 
EiBtduohifig  of  Frandiini  and  others ;  it 
is  said  that  Domenichino  received  for 
this  work  800  Seudi.     The  other  pic* 
turesoftheehapri  are  the  Martyrdom 
of  St«  Paul  by'  Cav.  Franeweo  Currddi, 
formerly  attributed  to  Guercine;  and 
the  Saint  receiving'  Letters  relating  to 
the  Christians  of  Damascus,- by  Matt^ 
BoneUi,      This   chapel  was   built  iti 
1615  by  €te».  -Jacopo  Ingfaihuni,  a 


celebrated  captain  of  the  sixteenth  een« 
tury,  called  the  **  flagello  de*  Barberes^ 
chi  e  de'  TorchL**  In  the  chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento,  buUt  by  Bishop 
Sergnidr,  is  the  Resurrectionof  Lazarus 
by  SanH  di  TO?,  with  the  inscription 
Santi  Titi,  F.  1592.  The  altar  was 
designed  by  YasarL  The  nde  walla 
are  painted  by  Otatanni  BaUhteeif  and 
the  stuccoes  of  the  vault  are  by  Leo^ 
nardo  RiccidnUi,  whose  portrait  ha^ 
been  introduced  by  BidduccL  In  the 
Gherardi  chapel  is  an  Annunciotiont 
with  an  inscription  on  the  lAtkf  B«M; 
F.  (**  Bartolommeo  me  fece**);  it  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Ohirlandaio. 
The  fine  Presentation  in  tiie  Temple  is 
by  GiebattiMta  NaXdim,  Over  the  door 
of  the  cloister  is  a  bust  of  S.  Lino  %f 
Luea  delid  Itobbia.  In  the  ehapei  of 
the  Bosary  is  the  St  Sebastian,  by 
Franeaeo  Cungi  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolero, 
painted  in  1587  for  forty  scudi;  In 
the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Octeviani 
is  the  beautifol  marble  tomb  of  thd 
saint,  executed  by  Raffiuie  di  Giovanni 
Cioli  of  Settignano,  in  1525,  for  ISO 
scudi,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
Volterra,  who  were  desirous  of  com- 
memorating th^  delivery  from  the 
plague  of  152S  through  the  supposed 
intercession  of  the  saint  The  two 
angels  at  the  sides  are  by  Andrea  di 
Piero  di  Mareo  Ferruzzi,  mentioned 
by  Vasari  in  his  life  of  that  artist.  The 
fine  picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  St. 
Francis,  St  John,  and  other  saints  at 
the  high  altar,  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  Vi^terrano  (Baldassare  Frao- 
ceschini) :  the  beauty  of  the  head  of 
St  John  is  particularly  reraai^kaUe. 
The  oratory  of  San  Carlo  contains  the 
DepQsitlioB  by  iSSovfoma ;  an  Annunduu 
tion  by  Lnoa  SipnordHf  painted  in 
1 491 ;  the  Virgin  with  saintsandangtels,' 
by  Leonardo  da  Pi$tqfuf'ihe  Magdalen 
della  Radice,  by  Qsnnsifo  jAicoafrt,  a- 
BolK^ar  of  Guidon  who  r^touched'^he 
head  and  some  other  portions ;  and  tho 
Niititifcy  by  JSenhenuto  da  Sientti  dated- 
14W,'with  a  gradiuo,  erronediisly  al« 
trtbuted  to  Giotto.  Tfaeehiipel  ofthe 
Virgin  contains  thefrescoes  of  Benoxxo 
(Tonofi^/represMitlng  the  Nativity -and 
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tbe  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  St. 
Joseph  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of 
^oUerrano ;  the  representation  of  the 
SS.  Nome  di  Gesu,  executed  on  wood 
by  S.  Btmardhto  da  SunOf  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  town,  in  1424^ 
when  he  introduced  his  new  religious 
order.  An  ^taph  in  this  cathedral 
commemorates  the  Bishop  Cascina  of 
Volterr^  who  died  in.  1 765,  and  iis  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  the  last 
of  the  illustrious  race  of  Cascina, 
whose  name  for  so  many  ages  had  been 
associated  with  Volterra.  The  Sacristy, 
oelehrated  iht  its  relics,  has  a  sUver 
xeliquiary,  remarkable  for  its  elabo^ 
xate  '  workmanship,  containing  four 
pieces  of  the  true  cross.  In  the  cloisters 
of  the  Canonica  are  preserved  some 
interesting  firagments  of  the  marble 
eiborium  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
high  altar. .  Its.  beautiful  sculptures 
Are  by  AKno  da  Fiuole^  and  are  justly 
classed  among  his  iSnest- works. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  S,  Gio- 
«CMini,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  is  an  octagonal 
Gothic  building,  referred  to  theseventh 
century.  The  doorway  of  black  and 
vhtte  marble  is.  very  corious,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  Gothic  calimmsare  full 
of  animals  and  birds.  .Qver  the  archi- 
trave  are  thirteen  heads  itt  bas-relief 
representing  the  Virginand  the  TweWe 
Apostles.  The  rich  arch  of  the  high 
nltar  is  covered  with  festoons  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  beautifully  sculptured  by 
Stdnmenida  Settipnano  in  the  Jiixteenth 
century.  The  fine  picture  of  the  As- 
cension is  by  Niccold  Circignanif  it 
bears  his  name  and  the  date  1591.  The 
ancient  Baptistery  of  .statuary  marble 
is  celebrated  for  its  figures  sculptured 
by  Andrea  Sanaavino  (Cantucci)  in 
150S,  and  the  striking  Ot&orib  bears 
the  name  of  Mmo  da  FieaoUt  1471.- 

Thejchuroh  and  monastery  of  San 
Lino. were  founded  in  1480  by  Eaf- 
fiiello  Maffei,  and  finished  in  1517,  at 
the  cost  of  80,000  seudL  It  contains 
the  tombnf  tlie  fotmder,.ereeted  by  his 
lurotber  Mario,  who^  mausokupai  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
Ihc cathedral.  Thc:tomb  iaof  Casnura 


marble ;  th^  statue  of  Maffei  is  bv  iHtno 
da  Fie$ole  ;  the  ornaments  are  by  Fra 
AngdoMonteTMli  i  and  the  statues  of  the 
Archangel  Raphael  «nd  of  the  Beato 
Gherardo  Mafiei,  the  Francescan,  are 
by  Stagio,  BAffaello  Maffei  was  bom 
at  Volterra  in  1451,  and  acquired  from 
this  oiicumstance  the  name  of  "  II 
Volterrano.**  He  obtained  considerable 
reputation  as.a  theologian  and  philo- 
sopher; he  wss  the  founder  of  the 
Aocademia  Letteraria  de*  Sepolti,  the 
authpr  of  the  "  Commentarii  Urbani," 
dedicated  to  Julius  II.,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Odyssey.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Sixtus  IV.  secretary  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Aragon  on  his  mission  into 
Hungary,  and  was  employed  by  the 
aame  pope  in  other  important  negotia* 
dons.  His  brother  Antonio  Volterrano 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
personages  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi.  The  picture  of  tbe  Virgin  and 
S.  lino  is  by  France^  Curradi,  and 
is  inscribed  «*  Ser  Cutradi,  1597.**  Thie 
lunettes  and  one  of  tbe  altarpieces  are 
by  Cosimo  Daddi. 

The  church  of  S.Franee$eOf  founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  tlie  Co- 
mune  and  citizent^  was  reconstructed 
in  16S3,  and  has  undergone  many  sub- 
sequent alterations.  It  contains  several 
tombs  of  the  Guidi  fiunily,  among 
which  is  that  of  Jacopo  Guidi,  bishop 
of  Penna  and  Atri,  the  pupil  of  Guic- 
ciardini,  with  whom  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  from  Cosmo  I.  to  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Paris.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
the  grand  duke,  and  died  in  1 588.  The 
sepulchral  stone  bearing  the  epitaph  of 
tbe  *<stienuu8  et  magnanimus  miles, 
Dominiis  Michael  Pigi  de  Buonaguidis 
de  Valterris,**  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  high  preservation  of  the  figures, 
which  afibrd  a. fine  example  of  the 
military  costume  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  altar  of  the  Maffei  fi&mily 
is  a  picture  of-  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  saints,  by  Luea  Sign^rellif  an  in- 
scription states  that  it  was  a  commis- 
sion frqm  Pieftro  Belladonna,  a  monk 
of  the  convent,  1491.  The  Gabbretaoi 
idtar  ha»a  cleVer  Nativity  by  Giovanni 
Baidued,  in  159U     The  Conception 
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is  by  GiobatHtia  NaUUmi,  1585.  The 
altarpiece  of  the  Guomacci  chapel  is 
by  CoMtmo  Daddi,  The  celebrated 
Mario  Giiarnaeci,  fi>under  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  one  of  the  very  earliest 
Etruscan  scholars,  is  buried  here.  His 
tomb  was  erected  in  his  lifetime. 

Adjoining  this  church  is  the  Gothic 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Com/ratertutd 
detta  Croce  di  Giomo,  built  in  1315. 
The  interior  is  covered  with  frescoes 
partially  defiiced*  On  the  blue  vault 
are  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Jaeopo  da 
Firemze  (Orcagna?),  in  1410.  The 
walls,  painted  according  to  the  in- 
scription by  Cenno  di  Francesco  di  Ser 
Ceoni,  represent  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  the  Recovery  of  the  True 
Cross,  &C.  This  Cc(hno  di  Ser  Cenni 
is  supposed  to  be  CeHnino  Cemnimi  da 
CoUe^  the  pupil  of  Agnolo  Gaddi.  The 
Crucifixion  at  the  high  altar  is  by 
Sodoma, 

The  church  of  S,  Agotiino,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  restored  in 
1728,  contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Fran~ 
cesco  Cwrradiy  dated  1611,  and  two 
paintings  by  VbUerrano  (  Franceschini) : 
one  with  an  inscription,  and  the  date 
1669;  the  other  representing  the  Puri^ 
fication,  painted  in  1630^  when  he  fled 
to  Volterra  to  escape  the  danger  of 
the  plague,  which  was  then  raging  in 
Florence.  This  church  is  celebrated 
for  its  relics ;  the  miraculous  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  at  the  Falconcini 
altar,  is  still  regarded  with  great  vene- 
ration. 

The  church  of  S,  MieheU,  founded 
in  1 285,  and  restored  by  the  Scolopii 
in  1828,  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  witii  St.  Joseph, 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  At  the  altar  of  S. 
Giuseppe  Calasanzio,  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Scolopii,  b  a  painting  of 
the  saint  copied  from  that  of  Antonio 
Frauchi  by  Gitu^ppe  Zoeehi  of  Flo- 
rence, and  considered  to  be  a  finer 
work  than  the  original.  The  Scude 
Fie  were  established  in  the  adjoining 
convent  in  1711,  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  Ottavio  del  Rosso. 

The  oratory  of  S,  AtUonio^  erected 
in  1172,  IS  remarkable  for  its  altar- 


piece  by  DamenUo  Ghiriamdaia,  repre* 
senting  the  Virgin,  with  St  Antony 
abbot,  and  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  for 
the  fresco  in  the  sacristy  by  Taddee 
Bartolo,  mentioned  by  Vasari,  and 
bearing  his  name  and  the  date  14  •  • 
(1418> 

The  church  of  San  Dalmaxio,  built 
by  Bartolommeo  Amroanato,  contains 
the  Deposition  firom  the  Cross,  by  Gio, 
Paolo  Bonetti,  the  nephew  and  pupil 
of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  mentioned 
by  Lansi  and  Vasari  as  a  work  of 
merit 

The  Citadel  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions :  the  Cassero,  or  the  Rocca  Vec^ 
chia,  and  the  Rocca  Nuova.  The  Cas- 
sero was  built  in  1343  by  Gualtiere  di 
Brienne,  duke  of  Athena,  then  lord  of 
Volterra.  Its  foundations  partly  rest 
on  the  ancient  Etruscan  walls.  The 
Rocca  Nuova  was  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  the  Florentines^ 
after  they  had  reduced  the  city  to  obe* 
dience  and  placed  over  it  a  Florentine 
as  captain  of  the  people.  At  the  same 
time  they  constructed,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  episcopal  palace,  the  iamous 
prison  called  U  Mattuh  This  is  one 
of  the  most  formidable  prisons  of  Tus* 
cany,  and  was  formerly  used  for  stste 
ofienders.  It  has  acquired  some  cele« 
brity  as  tiie  scene  of  the  long  con- 
finement of  the  great  mathematician 
Lorenso  Lorenzini,  the  scholar  of  Vivi- 
ani.  He  was  imprisoned  here  in  16d8 
by  Cosmo  III.,  on  the  unfounded 
suspicion  of  being  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  the  correspondence  be* 
tween  the  Grand-Duchess  Margaret 
of  Orleans  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  to 
whose  court  he  was  attached.  He 
remained  a  prisoner  until  the  prince's 
death  in  1 693.  During  the  eleven  yean 
of  his  captivity  he  composed  the  work 
on  conic  sections  which  still  exists  in 
manuscript  in  four  folio  volumes  in  the 
MagliabcMBchiana  library  at  Florence. 
The  citadel  was  converted  in  1818  into 
a  House  of  Industry,  or  Casa  de*  La* 
vori,  for  prisoners  whose  crimes  do  not 
justify  their  employment  on  publie 
works.  Woollen  cloths  and  other  fo* 
brics  are  made  here.     The  establish* 
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nent  is  well  managed,  and  the  houses 
and  workdiops  are  clean  and  neat. 

Behind  the  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  is  a  building  erroneously  called 
the  Torre  degli  Auguri.  An  inscrip- 
tion still  visible  over  the  door  in  Gothic 
characters,  shows  that  it  was  built  in 
1299  by  the  Hospitalers  of  S.  Giacomo 
in  Altopascio.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  magazine  for  salt. 

The  Ckisa  Guamaeei  with  its  three 
towers  has  an  inscription  oyer  the  door 
in  Gothic  characters,  which  shows  that 
the  first  tower  was  erected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
records  the  name  of  its  architect,  Gi- 
roldo  da  Lugano.  This  house  contains, 
amori|a^  other  works  of  art,  a  fine  an- 
tique marble  statue  of  Hercules  as 
large  as  life,  and  evidently  ctf  Grecian 
workmanship* 

The  Cata  Dueei  is  remarkable  for 
the  inscription  on  the  fafade  coomie* 
morating  a  young  child  of  the  fiunily 
of  Persius,  who  is  claimed  as  a  native 
of  Volterra.  The  inscr^tion  is  as  fol- 
lows :  -—  A.  PBBSIVS  A.  F.  SXTBRTS  ▼. 
ANN.  VIII. )I.UI.D.  XIX. 

The  Caul  RieeiareUi,  still  occupied 
by  the  descendants  <^  Danieh  da  VoU 
terrOf  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  the 
traveller  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  town.  It  contains  a  fine  cnl 
punting  of  El^ah  by  that  great  artist, 
who  was  bom  here  in  1 509,  and  died 
in  Paris  in  1566.  The  Ckua  MastelK 
in  the  Via  del  Crocifisso  contains  an- 
other example  of  this  rare  mAster  in 
the  ceiling  of  a  small  room  which  he 
painted  in  fresco. 

^  The  Fountain  of  San  FeUcCf  near  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  has  obtained 
some  repute  for  its  mineral  waters, 
proved  by  analysis  to  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sea-water  of  the  coast. 
They  are  much  used  in  dyspeptic  and 
cutaneous  maladies. 

The  Alabasier  Mam^iieiorie$liere  are 
well  worth  visiting.  Nearly  all  the 
vases  and  other  ornamental  works 
which  are  found  in  the  shops  at  Flo- 
vence  and  Leghorn  are  made  at  Vol- 
terra ;  but  the  statues  and  figures  are 
BUmufiwtured  in  Florence*     The.  aiw 


tides  sculptured  here  are  cheaper 
than  those  sold  at  Florence  by  about 
one-half;  and  travellers  who  intend 
to  send  home  any  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  work  will  do  well  to  make 
their  selection  on  the  spot. 

The  Environt  of  Volterra  abound  in 
objects  which  would  affi>rd  interesting 
occupation  to  the  traveller  for  many 
days.  The  ViUa  Inghiram,  in  the 
vaUey  to  the  east  of  the  town,  is  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  laby- 
rinth in  the  rock,  of  unknown  extent^ 
called  the  Buehe  d£  Saraeini,  on  the 
principle  which  assigns  to  the  Sara- 
cens every  wonder  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  One  of  the  roost  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra 
is  the  deep  chasm  called  the  Baize,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  water  during 
many  centuries  on  the  soil  porous  soil 
of  the  surrounding  hills.  There  is  no 
place  in  Tuscany  where  the  operation 
of  this  cause  has  been  attended  with 
more  disastrous  consequences.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ravine  is  composed, 
like  the  hill  of  Volterra,  of  a  tertiary 
sandstone  resting  on  a  thick  bed  of 
blue  clay;  large  portions  of  the  rock 
are  continually  fidling  from  the  sum- 
mit, without  having  any  apparent  effect 
in  filling  up  the  abyss.  It  is  known 
from  authentic  docmnents  that  the 
ravine  in  the  seventh  century  was  tt 
highly  cultivated  spot,  well  wooded, 
and  covered  with  habitations;  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  the  sides 
were  observed  to  be  gradually  under* 
mined  by  the  water  which  had  i>ene- 
trated  through  the  porous  strata;  in 
1627  it  engulfed  the  church  of  San 
Giusto;  and  in  1651  its  rapid  increase 
compelled  the  removal  of  another 
church,  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
Cosmo  II.  made  an  attempt  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  mischief,  and  se- 
veral plans  were  subsequently  tried  to 
collect  the  waters  into  another  chan- 
nel; but  all  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and  the  inhabitants  observe  with  great 
regret  that  the  danget  is  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  ancient  Etruscan  walls 
on  this  side,  and  the  celebrated  Ca- 
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maldolese  monastery  of  &  Salvatore. 
Tbo  probable  cause  of  the  oofllinued 
YiNractty  of  this  chasm  seems  to  be  a 
subterranean  streaan  or  river,  wbieh 
bATiag  at  this  poiiit  crossed  a  vast  bed 
of  salt  which  underlies  this  country* 
bas  worked  out  the  exea¥ation»  and 
eootinuaUy  xemores  the  day  a«d  roeks 
which  fiiU  into  it 

llie  QamaldoleBe  monastery,  called 
the  B€uiia  di  San  SahHOan,  dtutiUd 
on  the  north  of  Volterra,  was  founded 
in  the  eleventh  century  for  the  CaiAaal- 
dolese  monkii  It  has  a  noble  cldisteri 
and  contains  many  works  of  art  which 
deserve  to  be  better  known  to  the  in* 
telligent  travelien  At  the  altar  of  8, 
Romiuddo  is  the  fine  picture  by  Z^ 
flwfuco  GAtiioadimo  representing  6.  Ro^ 
mualdo,  S.  Benedict,  &  Attina,  and 
S.  Greciniana,  mentioned  by  Lemi 
Among  his  best  works.  It  is  admirably 
preserved,  and  is  welUknown  to  artisu 
by  the  engraving  of  Diana  Manto^ 
vans,  wife  of  the  architect  Capriant. 
At  the  altar  of  the  Sfik  Sacramento  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  hy  Donaio 
Maacagni  ( 1599>  At  the  altar  Mia 
Fieta  is  the  Deposition  from  the  Cf  essi 
by  Gio*  Bou)b  Bouetti,  engraved  by 
Diana  Mantovana;  and  at  another 
altar  is  the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  by 
the  same  master*  The  &  Benectict  and 
S.  fiomualdo  at  the  sides  of  the  organ 
are  by  FoUerrano  (  Franceschini),  who 
painted  the  superb .  fresco  of  EUjah 
sleeping,  in  the  ForeiHgria,  In  the 
apHrtment  of  the  Abbot  is  the  fine 
picture  of  Job  by  Donato  Mcaeagm^  by 
whom  are  the  frescoes  illustratidg  this 
life  of  S.  Giusto,  and  the  oU  pointing 
of  •  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  in  the  R6* 
feckory»  In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms 
is  •  series  of  pictures  representiiig  va* 
rious  events  in  the  history  of  Vdlten% 
aUributed  to  GkirimndBttO. 

Tbecountry  around  Volterraabonnds 
mose  in  mineral  rifehes  tiian  any  other 
dislricfe^df^  Italy,  and  large  fortunes 
baAre  bean  aoq  mred  there  by  the  tenteiw 
prisiip^.'p'opnetdo  «ithin  a  period  of 
about  ben  years.  The  ^loias^cr  quarries, 
upon  which  an  important  branch,  of 
Taican  ihdaitry  depends,  are  at  Uligw 


MHiO,  a  small  village  oathenorfii-east 
of  Volterra,  and  at  S.  Anastasio,  near 
the  toad  to  CoUe»  They  4wcur  in  the 
tertiary  tnaikie  marls.  Th«  largest  and 
whitest  massps  are  fi>uodat  GMteUina» 
a  few  milea  west  of  Momie  CkHni,  At 
this  place  is'the  Monte  di  Capotdano^ 
where  the  -cdebrated  Copptr^mmu  of 
Monte  Gatint  ooeur.  These  works  are 
of  consideiable  mitM|uity ;  they-  wertf 
abaodoned  m^l^SO,  during  ^m  great 
league  wfaieh  doMdated  the  Mmeeaiaam 
in  that  year,  and  were  never  systema* 
ticsUy  restored  until  i8S7,  when  thesr 
were  reopened  by  Sigaor^  Luigi  Forte* 
At  that  time  Tuscany  imported  her 
supply  of  oopper,  whereas  at  the  pf* 
sent  time  the  metal  is  exported  to 
itifferent*  parts  of  the  Meditenranean. 
The  ore  is  s  very  rich  sulphuret,  oc* 
eurring  between  the  gabbro^  or  altered 
ttmestoae  tmA  the  serpentine.  The 
tmaaauk  produce  of  the-mines  of  Monte 
CtttioA  recently  amounted  tolCQfiOO 
lbs."  There  are  other  oopper*mines 
festber  south  in  tlw  heart  .of  ^e  M** 
remma,  at^ilAntteri,  MoBtOf  and  jRocott 
Tederighi,  which  were  worked  €br  a 
short  rime  by  «  joint^stook  oompany 
under  Signor  Lutgi.  Porte;  the  veins 
of  ore  were  iound  to-be  extnemely  .rich, 
but  the  enterpsiie  was  unsuooesafiil, 
cbiefiy  in~eonaequehce  of  the-  absence 
of  i machinery  and  other  modern  im* 
prevements.  The  Aift-wonfa^  and  the 
brine^springs  are  about  ^vemiles  from 
VolterH(^*ah>ng>  bo^  banks  ofthe  Ce* 
cinai  Tkeji  consist  of  numenNis  aitfe^ 
ficfiaL  welie  sunk  to  theidepth  «tf  about 
100  feet,  from  which 'the- brine  i^ 
piimped  u^  by  hOrses,  and  conveyed 
in  cmiduita  taihe  .fiiotorsesicalled  the 
Mf^  wbeseit  ia:  evaporated.  The 
shafts  of  the  wells,  although  of  eoxurse 
built  perpendieularly,^  are  idl  more  or 
lott  inetin^  owin|g|to  4iie  shifting  na- 
ture of  the  clay  tSlsugh  wlnshthegF 
pasi^  aiid^^lso^tb  thoOontinttaiTaiioval 
of  ithb.  sak  which-  eupporU  it'  The 
wbod' of  itho  neighboitfhood'auppliBfl 
abundantf ud  fiM*tbeie«apoiatiBfpipanst 
The  ilrinnpid  walls  on  the.  right  Innii 
oftho  CasinaMHro^httsa  of  S^Gioyaani^ 
&i  Lerenao^-  &•  -JL«wa^:  & 
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Casioci,  S*  Maria,  Buriano,  Coliziooe, 
ftc.  On  the  left  bank  are  those  of 
Monte  Gemoli,  ToUena,  Queroeto,  & 
Benedetto^^andMarsanella.  TfaeFoxzo 
of  San  Giusto  was  long  fiunous  as  one 
of  the  mo9t  productive;  it 4s  said  to 
baVe  occanonally  yi^ed  as  much  as 
S6lbs.  of  salt  from  100  lbs.  of  water. 
The  most  modem  well  is  that  of  San 
lieepoldo,  wbieh  promises  under  go- 
vernment management  to  Surpass  all 
theotbers  in  th^  amountof  its  produce. 
About  16  miles  south  of  VoUerra 
are  the  Bcracie  add  foorJu,  called  the 
Lagoni  di  Monte  Cerboiu  They  occur 
in  the  secondary  limestone.  The  road 
leading  to  them  crosses  the  Ceeina  be- 
low Volterra,  and  passes  through  Le 
l^onuiranee,  where  there  is  a  comfort- 
able inn,  which  the  traveller  had  better 
make  his  halting  place.  .From  Po- 
marance  Monte  Cerboli  is  about  6 
miles  distant.  Mr.  Babbage  has 
given  us  the  following  description  of 
the  works:  -^"  Tlie  district  in  which 
the  Lagoni  occur  is  one  of  the  most 
smgular  countries  in  the  world.  Near 
the  village  of  Monte  Cerboli,  in  the 
midst  of  a  deep  rugged  and  broken 
ravine,  is  one  of  the  eight  establish- 
ments for  extracting  boracie  acid  from 
the  earth.  From  the  whole -surface  of 
,  a  large  q[>ace,  probably  a  square  mile 
of  the  broken  ground,  there  issues  a 
kirge  volume  of  steam,  which  rises  high 
in  the  atmosphere  before  it  is  absorbed, 
and  may- be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles.  In  the  midst  of  this  fog  of 
•team,  on  a  small  plain  forming  a  kind 
of  island,  stands  a  village  containing 
the  cottages  of  the  workmen,  the  eva- 
porating-ehambers,  the  storehouses, 
and  a  church  recently  built**  The  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  boracie  acid  is 
the  following  t  — .  an  excavating  a  few 
in^es  into  any  patt  of  the  l^oken 
ground  steam  issues  with  great  force, 
driving  with  it  -naud  and  even  stones 
witii  a  violent  noise.  One  or  two  feet 
ia  quite  deep  enough  for  the  object  re* 
^ired.  A  small  dwarf  wall  is  rudely 
BMde*  round  this  opening,  and  thus  a 
large  cup-shaped  podl  is  formed  of  from 
Uatta  forty  foet  in  diameter.  I&to4hi8 


cavity  a  small  stream  of  water  is  con- 
vened until  it  is  nearly  full.  The  cold 
water  going  down  into  the  cavity  be* 
comes  greatly  heated,  and  is  driven 
violently  upward  by  the  steam  thus 
formed.  The  whc»le  of  the  water  b^ 
comes  heated  by  this  constant  regur* 
gitation  from  the  heated,  cavity,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  twenty-f<nxr  hours 
it  has  absorbed  nearly  one  per  cent,  of 
boracie  acid.  After  a  period  of  repose 
in  another  excavation,  in  which  the 
mud  is  deposited,  this  solution  is  con- 
veyed into  large  evaporating-pans.  A 
powerful  jet  of  steam  from  one  of  the 
large  holes  made  in  the  broken  ground 
is  conveyed  in  a  kind  of  drain  to  the 
evaporating-hous^  -and  passes  in  flues 
under  every  part  of  the  evaporating- 
vessels.  Tlie  water  is  thus  carried  off 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  boracie 
acid  remains.  These  works  are  now 
in  the  most  flounshing  condition  owing 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  Chevalier  Lar- 
derel)  now  Count  of  Monte  Cerboli 
About  ten  years  since^  the  cost  of 
the  fuel  by  which  the  water  was  eva- 
porated was  so  great  that  little  boracie 
acid  was  procured,  and  it  scarcely  re- 
paid the  labour  and  cost  of  production. 
The  Count  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  employing  the  heat  which  nature  so 
plentifully  offered,  and  thus  dispensed 
with  .the  whole  expense  of  fuel.  The 
result  of  this  plan  of  converting  vol- 
canic heat  to  commercial  purposes  has 
been  the  establishment  of  villages  and  a 
thriving  populatioa  in  a  locality  which 
was  previously  almost  a  desert.  About 
ten  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  borax 
consumed  in  England  was  imported 
from  the  East  Indies ;  at  present  more 
than  half  the  demand  is  supplied  from 
the  boracic-acid  works  of  Tuscany.*' 
^  The  localities  of  these  works  are  all 
south  of  the  Ceeina ;  they  are  mostly 
at  Monte  Cerboli,  dn  the  Fossera,  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Ceeina ;  at 
Castel  Nuovo,  on  the  ridge  between 
the  Fossera  and  the  Favone ;  at  Sasso, 
near  the  source  of  the  Cornia;  at 
Monte  Botondo,  on  the  hills  above 
the  source  of  the  Milia;  atLustignano 
and  Serazzanoi  on  th^  right  bank  of 
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the  Coraia;  at  Lugo^  and  at  San 
Federigo  al  Lago.  The  average  pro- 
duce oi  the  lagoons  is  said  to  be  about 
600,000  lbs.  of  boracic  acid  annually; 
of  this  one-sixth  is  used  in  the  manu- 
faeture  of  borax,  the  rest  is  exported 
and  chieflj  used  in  glass  works : 
the  quantity,  however,  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances;  in  1836,  it 
was  as  much  as  two  millions  and  a 
half  lbs.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Honte  Cerboli  are  the  warm  mineral 
waters  called  the  Bapu  a  Morba,  cele- 
brated for  their  medicinal  qualities  in 
the  time  of  the  Florentine  republic. 
The  bath  called  deUa  Perki  was  much 
used  by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  They 
were  restored  a  few  years  since  by 
Signor  Francesco  Lamotte,  and  are 
visited  by  large  numbers  from  various 
parts  of  Italy  during  the  season. 

The  Tuscan  Maremma  consists  of  a 
flat,  alluvial,  and  marshy  region  be- 
tween the  sea*coast  and  the  hills  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  strata  which 
form  the  greater  portion  of  the 
provinces  of  Siena  and  Volterra. 
Tuscany  was  the  last  state  in  Italy 
which  began  to  drain  her  Maremma, 
and  the  first  which  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  enterprise  to  completion.  The 
works  were  begun  in  1829  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Count 
Fossombroni,  who  adopted  the  system 
which  had  been  so  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  Val  di  Chiana  in  the 
previous  century.  The  remarkable 
works  in  that  valley,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Leopold  L,  had  literally  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  of  Torricelli,  who 
said  that  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  when 
employed  to  fill  up  the  pestilential 
marshes,  would  pour  forth  gold,  and 
that  the  stream  of  Factolus  would 
then  cease  to  be  a  fitble.  Count  Fos- 
sombroni therefore,  in  undertaking 
the  drainage  of  the  Lago  di  Castig- 
lione,  the  principal  marsh  of  the  Ma^ 
remma,  adopted  the  plan  of  the  river 
deposits,  which  had  proved  so  effectual 
in  the  former  instance.  He  directed 
into  it  the  river  Ombrone,  which  de- 
scended from  the  clay  hills,  and  al- 
lowed its  turbid  waters  to  deposit  the 
mud  with  which  they  were  charged 


before  the  dear  water  ran  oC  In  this 
way  the  bottom  of  the  marsh  was 
gradually  raised,  and  an  immense  ex* 
tent  of  marsh  land  was  converted  into 
fertile  ground.  Wheat  is  now  grown 
in  places  which  a  few  years  back 
were  under  water;  and  the  time 
is  probably  not  fer  distant  when  the 
whole  Maremma  will  be  converted 
into  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Tra^ 
vellers  who  are  dedirous  of  visiting  the 
country  reclaimed  by  the  draining 
should  go  from  Volterra  to  Grosseto, 
from  whence  they  might  proceed  direct 
to  Cometo  and  Civita  Vecchia  by  the 
new  road  recently  constructed  by  the 
grand  duke.  The  distance  from  Vol* 
terra  to  Masta  is  38  miles;  Imn, 
Locanda  del  Sole,  very  bad.  From 
Massa  to  Groudo  the  distance  is  30 
miles;  /ait,  L'Aquila,  tolerable.  From 
Grosseto  to  Orhettlh  about  SO  miles. 
From  Orbetello  to  Cwnuto  about  36 
miles.  From  Massa  to  Siena  40  miles ; 
and  from  Grosseto  to  Siena,  50  miles. 
Notwithstanding  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  Maremma,  it  is  not  yet 
free  from  malaria  in  summer,  and  tra« 
vellers  should  be  cautious  in  visiting 
it  during  the  extreme  heats.  From 
October  (if  the  autumnal  rains  have 
ceased)  to  May  it  is  as  safe  as  any 
oiher  part  of  Italy.  From  Volterra  to 
Sietui  the  distance  is  33  miles,  joining 
the  great  post  road  at  the  29th  mile 
from  Florence. 

Travellers  returning  from  Volterra 
to  Florence  may  proceed  through 
Fontedera  and  Empoli.  The  distance 
is  66  miles,  about  20  more  than  that 
through  Colle  and  Foggibonsi;  but  it 
is  more  level  than  that  route.  It  de- 
scends rapidly  from  Volterra.  After 
crossing  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Sterza, 
it  passes  on  the  right  hanc[  the  town 
of  Feccioli,  finely  situated  on  a  hill 
above  the  right  bank  of  the  Era.  Fur- 
ther on,  following  the  course  of  the 
Era,  it  passes,  about  midway  between 
the  villages  of  Capannoli  and  Pon- 
saoeo,  the  villa  of  Camugliano*  the 
seat  of  the  Marchese  Niccolini.  At 
PonUdera  (30  miles)  it  fiUk  into  the 
post-road  from  Florence  to  Pisa  and 
Leghorn,  midway  between  the  stations 
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of  Ctttel  del  Boflco  and  FonucetfA. 
The  wont  inn  is  the  Ancon  d*Oro. 
The  Albeigo  Grande  appears  better ; 
at  Xa  Sterza  and  Ponsacco  are  poor 
sleeping  places.  From  the  latter 
there  is  a  road  13  miles  to  Pisa, 
vhich  is  40  miles  from  Volterra.  The 
road  from  Pontedera  to  Florence  {^%l& 
miles)  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amo,  and  commands  some  beautiful 
views  of  the  pUins  and  hills  around 
Pisa  and  Lucca. 

Leaving  Poggibonsi  for  Stena,  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Staggia,  leav- 
ing on  the  left  hand  the  extensive 
mountainous  tract  called  the  CkUmHt 
which  gives  name  to  a  wine  well 
known  to  travellers  on  this  routC)  and 
thus  celebrated  by  Red! : 

**Del  buon  Chianti  il  via  decrepito, 


Imperioco,  ' 
HI  passeggia  dentro  il  core ; 
£>8o  icaocia  wnsa  itrepito 
Ogni  affiumo  e  ogoi  dolore." 

1  Castiglionoello ;  an  additional 
horse  for  this  stage,  but  not  mc€  vend. 
Shortly  before  arriving  at  Siena  we 
pass  a  column  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
met  his  consort  Eleonora  of  Portugal, 
conducted  by  ^neas  Sylvius,  and  ac- 
companied by  four  hundred  ladies  of 
the  city.  Siena  is  entered  by  the 
Porta  Camollia,  over  which  is  the  in- 
scription said  to  have  been  put  up  in 
1604  for  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinands 

**  Cor  magis  ttU  Sena  pandit/' 

1  SuNA  ( Inns  :  Aquila  Nera,  best, 
but  capable  of  improvement;  Le  Arme 
d*Inghilterra,  recently  improved  and 
rendered  by  the  present  proprietor, 
Signor  Seggi,  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable hotels  on  this  road ;  but  it  is 
rather  dear ;  I  tre  Re).  Passports  are 
demanded  on  entering  Siena,  and  a 
fee  is  necessary  to  prevent  annoyance 
in  the  examination  of  baggage.  This 
ancient  city  is  40  miles  from  Florence, 
and  occupies  the  irregular  summit  of 
a  hill  of  tertiary  sandstone,  rising  on 
the  borders  of  the  dreary  and  barren 
tract  which  forms  the  southem^^boun- 
dary  of  Tuscany.     The  whole  (listrict 


bears  the  same  desolate  mpp^tnokee, 
and,  like  that  of  Volterra,  consists  of 
bare  day  hiUa  capped  with  tertiary 
marine  sandstone.  The  street  entered 
at  the  Porta  Camollia,  or  the  Fioren* 
tine  gate,  divides  the  city  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions ;  the  streets  are 
generally  narrow  and  irreguhw,  fire* 
quently  so  steep  as  to  be  impassible 
in  carriages,  aiid  nsany  of  them  are 
mere  narrow  lanes;  Uiey  are  mostly 
paved  with  tiles,  in  the  manner  de> 
scribed  by  Pliny  aa  the  **  spicata  tes- 
tacea."  The  streets  are  generally  bor- 
dered with  immense  mansions  called 
palaces,  although  they  have  neither 
the  aspect  nor  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of  palaces.  Many  of  them  have 
lofty  towers  and  rings  near  the  en- 
trance^ like  the  old  mansions  of  Flo- 
rence. In  the  days  when  Siena,  as  a 
republic,  was  the  great  rival  of  Flo- 
rence, she  could  send  a  hundred  thou- 
sand armed  men  out  of  her  gates  ;  the 
present  population  is  little  more  than 
18,000,  and  in  the  extreme  quarters 
of  the  city  grass  is  growing  on  the 
pavement. 

Siena  preserves,  almost  without 
change,  the  name  of  Sena  Julia,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  es- 
tablished by  Julius  Caesar.  Though 
in  the  heart  of  Tuscany,  it  does  not 
possess  a  vestige  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quity. The  interest  of  the  existing  city 
ia  derived  from  its  prominent  positi<m 
among  the  free  cities  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  it  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic  The 
nobles  fell  early  before  the  power 
of  the  people^  and  were  oompelled  to 
retire  from  the  city.  The  popular 
party,  although  divided  by  the  rivalry 
of  their  leaders,  warmly  embraced  the 
Ghibeline  cause;  and  on  the  expul- 
sion of  Farinata  degli  Uberti  from 
Florence,  all  the  Florentine  Ghibe- 
lines  who  were  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  that  celebrated  personage 
were  received  fiivourably  at  Siena. 
During  the  hostilities  which  followed, 
the  whole  power  of  the  Guelph  party 
in  Tuscany  was  defeated  by  the  com- 
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iMMdIbveife  of  Siena  and  Hm, 
tbfrcomtiiand  «f  Fariaato  aad  tbe  ge* 
aeiials«f  'Manfred,' at  Mont<»^ef«Ok 
alNmt  Ave  mttsa  from^  ^Ba»t.<.This 
SMUuwabla  battle^  commeBaoratad  by 
Dante,  in  wbich  the  Ouelpba  laft  no 
Im8  Cbaa  IQ^OOO  dead,  upon  .tbe^flald, 
waa  Ibiight  on  tlie  4th  tSeptambar, 
1S60|  it  not^i^-aatabliflfaod  tlMBm 
premaey  of  tba  Ghtbaliaeib^  but  left 
in  tbe  hands  of^tha  dieneec  tha  groat 
standard  of  Flotenae^  whoee  polm  are 
stiU  preserved  in  the  oatbedral. 

ThU  decisive  aetton  btoaght .  back 
to  Siena  «  g»M  numbep  of  her  auled 
nobles^  either  to  beooaoa  citizens  and 
traders,  or.  to '  live  -  a^^  distinct-  and 
isolated  claas  in  a  separate  quarter  of 
the  city,  which  9tiU  retains  thd  name 
of  ^  CasatOi"  After-  numeroua  eon^ 
tests  between  the  people  and  tha  rich 
merchants,  who  formed  a  kind  t  of 
burgher  aristoeracy  on  the- overthrow 
of  tha  nobles,  Charles  IV.  in^vain  en. 
deavoured  to  acquire  tha  i&gnoria; 
but  the  city,  although  able  to  resist 
his  schemes;  was  too  much,  weakened 
in  her  principles  oS  liberty  bf  the 
tyranny  of  Pandolfo  Fetrucci  and 
other  popular  usurpers  to  withstand 
the  encroichmaits  -of  tha  Medici,  who 
found  means  to  destroy  by  treachery 
the  last  remnant  of  her  freedom.^ 
>  It  was  during  this-last  struggle  that 
tbe  feroeious  Marquis  do  Marignano, 
whom  Cosmo  de*.  Medici  had  eom- 
miwioned  to  reduce  the  citizens  by 
ftraine,  inhumanly  destroyed  the  pp* 
pidation  of  th»  Givaeae  Maremma,  and 
eanied  desolation  into -the  who)^  of 
that  once  fertile  district.'  Ma^ria 
inevitably  foUowed  this  cmel  policy, 
and  ** those,'*  says  Sismondi,  **wlio 
at  the  peace  returned  to  reap  the  in- 
heritance of  the -victims -of  Mariano, 
so<m^  fell  Uiemselves  the  victims  of 
that  disease."  Darhfg^the  period  of 
its  Ireedom  the  territory  of  Siena  was 
large  and  pot>ulouss  100,000  men 
were  found  within,  its  -  widls ;  it  -had 
thirty^nlne  gates,  of  which  all  but 
^ght  are  now  closed ;  the  arts  were 
eneonraged,  the  eity  became  tha  •  ^eat 
of  a^flchoot  of  ^painUng,  and  its  com* 


raarea  was  so  aitenrive ^aa  to«xcita 
tha  jealousy  «ven  of  4lia  Florentines.- 

£&ena  is  now  the  chief  ottyof  one 
of  the  five  CoDipartinMitivOf'Tuscany« 
the  seat  of  an  avefabishepy  of  a  miUtai^ 
governor,  of  a  diminal  tribunal*  a 
Court  of  the  Fust  Instance,  and  n 
civil  Ruota.  Its  population  in  1389 
was  18,600.  ... 

The  S^oai  tf  SitmaiA  so  ranarkaUe 
a  feature  in  the-  history  of  the  city) 
that  it  will  be  desisabla  tjo  give  a 
brief  epitome  of  its  -character  and  its 
masters,  in  order  that  the  works  of 
art  scattotad  over  it»  churches  and 
palaces  may  be  the  more  thoroughly 
appreciated.  Hie  prevailing  chtfae- 
teristiesof  this  school' are  deep  veil* 
gioua- feeling,' and -a  peeuliar  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  eypressioii  inspired 
by  devotional  enthuaiasm»  differing 
altogether  from  that  atyle  which  clas- 
sical study  had  introduced  into  the 
northern  schools  of  Italy.  In  anti- 
quity the  Sienese  sofaool  is  nearly 
equfd  to  thi^  of  Floreooe,  and  .there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  exercised  an  iixv* 
portent  influence- on  the  gre«t.mas>f 
tera  of  .the  fifiteenth  .century.  The 
Pfitronage  of  the  rqpul^UiC  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  encouraged  if  i^  did 
not  creftte  a  society  of  artists,  of  which 
Guiducfsioy  DietiinlyjiiiGuidodaSienay 
an4  Puc^io.  di  Bij^nins^gpa  were  th^ 
leading  ipembers.  The  mos^  remark* 
able  among  tbeeady  masters  is  Simone 
Memn^i,  or  rather  Simone  4i.  Martino» 
the  eo9temporary  of  Giotto  and  friend 
of  Petrarch,  who  dedicated  to  him 
two  of  his  soim«H8'as  the  painter  of 
LAura^  portrait.  He  died  in  IS44; 
among  his  scholars  were  bis  relative 
Lippo  Memmi,  and  Pietro  and  Am- 
brogio  Lorensetti.  -  In-  the  fifteenth 
century  Andrea  di  Vanni,  Bema  da 
Siena,  Taddeo  Barl6k>,  and  Jaeopo 
Pacchiarotto  were  the  principal  re- 
preseiitatives  of  the  libhooL  Bfcrtolo^ 
indeed,  gave  it  additional  lustre  by 
the  refinement  and  deep  feeling  of  his* 
works ;  but  at  Ihs  death  the  school 
declSned)  although  Sano  and  Lorenao 
di  Pietro  and  MatteO  da  Siena  gave  it 
a  tempisrary  eeldbrity'.      It   did  liot 


ravoluthmary  tKMiblei  mM\A  Mionrcd 
the  FMoeb  invanan;  Jft^eaJ^mPB  orU 
giBal  cArtoontfiiv  tiMi  ptMUWit  of  tlw 
etthcdral ;  and'  tmo  naaii  i^i«tiircs  of 
the  Mflgdakn  jmd.Sta.  Reim  by  #Vtt 
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rasolbr  its  «^isrMler  mttU  ilie  intao* 
doctio*  o£  the  modem  «tyle»  the  mott 
cmbieiit  actist  of  iiriiieh.vae  Gian- 
aatoDio  Rani,  better  kabwm  as  So» 
doB^a,  a  foUower  and  perhaps  a  pa^iU 
of  I«oiiardo  da.  Vinci,  .whose  marits 
irere  so  great  that  he  was  aDBployed  oo 
the  deeoratioDsof  the  Vatioiii  aad  the 
Pameaiiia  Fakce^  and  waa  oonsidered 
by  Amibale  Caiaeei  as  one  of  the 
gieatasasten.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Micbaelangelo  da  Sioaa  (Anselmi) 
and  fiartoiommeo  Neroni  (Ricoio). 
But  the  most  eminent  was  Beooafumi, 
well  hnown  by  .tiie  pavement  of  the 
oatbedml*  The  lest  names  of  any 
Bote  «re  those  of  Baldsstare  Penusiy 
the  cdebittted  aMhitect,  and  Maioo 
da  Fines  ^  da  Siena«  generally  oon- 
aidered  as  his  pupiL  .  Tbe  subseiiuent 
histocy 'of  tiie  Sienese  sdbool  presenti 
no  names  of  eminettee*  although  S*- 
limbeni,.  Fraacesoo  Vaimi,  and  a  few 
others  occur  donng  the  middle  and 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  ,/het»dama  dtUe  Bdk  Arte  con- 
tains a-  vidi  eoUcction  of  works  .by  the 
older  Sienese  masters.     The  most  re* 
marjkable  of  them  ue^  the  Christ  by 
6MtdMm<1215)»the  Vii^  bj  GUh 
di  Pietfro.(1849>the  Adorationof  the 
Shepbeids>  by  Jhteeia  dlBuoniMueguoi 
tfaeJknnnncaation*  &  Romnaldo,anri  St. 
Paul*  ia  feur  compartments,  by  Segma 
di  J^Moneeataro*  and.  the  S.  Michael, 
by  Simone  Higmnd  (di  Maruna>     Of 
the  subsequent  painters  of  this  sebool 
there  are  the  fidlowtng  among  many 
other  ^exansqplest  —the  8t»  Sdnstian 
hfAmdfta  di  Ftami,  the  Annuociatioo 
fay  ahddea  Bixrtfkh  ^  Nadvity   by 
/rVancflceoA'  Gtofyio»a1argebltarpieDe 
with  saints  by  Andrto-dA^Brvuianimo, 
n  Visitation  and  an^AnminciatieB,  isf 
PtMhkmUth  a  Holy  iFamily  by  So* 
doma,  ^  beautiful .  ^tarpiece  of  St. 
Catherine  by  Bwea^uant  a  Paradise 
by  Aicaib  (Bart.  NtaoniXia Madrnma 
and  e  iiatitity  by  BKniffiMBiat»  cele- 
brated rjaoastetpiece  jof    Sodmma^  the 
Chsbt«  at  the  eohimn^  .formerly  in  the 
ehnrch  «f  A  Franeescp^  one  of-tiie 
finest  freaco^  in  Italy;  ifliit^ed  in  >  the 
Jower.  fUtuhf  df^^p^Juut.mvsh. da- 
maged by  musket  balls  during  the 


The  Ihwmo,  or  Cathedral,  has  been 
described  with  very  diffaasnt  feelings 
by  different  traveliers,  some  dwelling 
with  admiration  on  Ite- elaborate  de« 
tails,  and  others  oondemning  it  as  an 
arehitcetural  absurdity  defermed  by 
the  bands  of  eeioursd  marble  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  Itsttanr  eburehes 
of  this  period,  and  always  producing 
a  disagmeable  afihet  in  the  «yes  of  an 
£ngiish  tmveUsr.  In  spite  of  this 
divenity  of  criticism,  the  eatfaedral  of 
Siena  is  beyond  all  qvestion  one  of  the 
most  charaoterirtic  examples  of  the 
Italian  Gothic,  wfaidi  Pmfessor  WUlis 
has  proved,  by  a  mastetly  analysis  of 
its  eompohent  parts,  to  be'Susoeptible 
of  uHMdi  more  extended  generalization 
in  its  prineipUs  than  is  •commonly 
supposed. 

It  was  "  begrniy"  says  Mr.  Hope^ 
'^  in  the  eleventb  eentnty,  and  conse- 
crated about   liao  by  Fbpe   Alex* 
ander  IIL     The  ftontwas  first  com* 
pietedabont  themiddlBof the  thirteenth 
century  by  Gievnani  da  Sieua;   but 
not  being  approved  o^  was  demolished, 
the  nave  lengthened,'andthe  new  front 
begun,  in  1284,  it  is  supposed,  on  the 
dengnsof  Niceold  dt  Pi8a,«iid  finished 
by  Lorenso  Maitani,  a  native  of  Sien% 
in  1 290.     It  is  inlaid  with  Mack,  red, 
and  white  marble,  relieved  with  other 
colours,  painting,  and  gilding,  and 
ofiers  a  bastard^inted  s^e^  er  rather 
a  jumble  of  different  styles;  tlieeeAtre 
pnrch  being  round>  land  ihose  of  the 
sides  pomtedyand  tbatbigher  parts  not 
rising  insensibly- out  of  Si»loireiv  but 
seeming  stuck  on  these  c^is  «mp ;  the 
pcdimeBta.only.]^cetfiBngiHar  screens 
or  plates,  placed  before  and  uneoo* 
neoted.witb  the  roof.**  :  Thcf  fe9ade  is 
covered  with:  ornaments  abd  seulp^ 
tores^  .amon^  .4f hieb  are  ^several'  •  ani- 
mals  sj^bolical  ;of  the^  cities  wbiob 
wereallied  to  fiisna  at  different  pcfriodi 
duSing.the^sti|Bggliv-of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines.      The  she-wolf  re- 
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pr«sent8  ISena;  thej stork,  Perugia; 
the  goose,  Orvieto ;  the  elephant  ancjl 
castle,  Rome;  the  dragon,  Fistoia; 
the  hare,  Pisa ;  the  unioom,  Viterbo ; 
the  horsey  ArezsBO ;  the  Tulture,  Vol- 
terra ;  the  lynx,  Lucca ;  and  the  kid, 
Grosseto*  Over  the  door  are  busts  of 
the  three  saints,  Catherine,  Bernardin, 
and  Ansan,  who  were  natives  of  the 
city.  The  most  remarkable  sculp- 
tures of  this  front  are  the  Prophets 
and  the  two  Angels  by  Jacopo  della 
Quercia«  The  columns  of  the  great 
doorway  rest  on  lions,  the  emblems  of 
Florence  and  Massa.  The  Campanile 
was  built  by  the  Bisdomini,  and  is  con- 
sequently a  more  ancient  structure 
than  the  cathedral ;  it  has  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  San  Zeno  at 
Verona.  The  marble  coating  and  all 
its  ornaments  are  by  Agostino  and 
Angelo  da  Siena.  One  of  the  bells 
bears  the  date  of  1 1 48.  The  interior  ex- 
hibits but  a  small  portion  of  the  build- 
ing as  it  was  orifpinaily  designed ;  it 
was  intended  to  have  formed  only  one 
of  the  side  aisles  of  the  projected  edi- 
fice, which  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  plague  in  1348.  This  fact  does 
not  rest  on  mere  tradition,  but  many 
fragments  of  parts  begun  and  left  un- 
finished, still  show  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the. first  design.  The  pillars  are 
clustered,  and  the  capitals  are  orna- 
mented with  foliage  and  figures*  The 
lower  arches  are  semicircular,  but 
those  of  the  clerestory  and  its  windows 
are  pointed.  Tlie  choir  is  lighter,  and 
in  both  ends  is  a  rich  wheel- window. 
Over  the  lower  arches  of  the  nave  the 
frieze  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of 
terra-cotta  heads  of  all  the  popes  down 
to  Alexander  III.  in  alto-relievo, 
among  which  that  of  Pope  Zacharias 
was  originally  the  bust  of  Pope  Joan, 
and  had  the  inscription,  Johannes 
Fill,,  FenUna  de  Anglia»  It  was  me- 
tamorphosed in  1600  by  the  grand- 
duke,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of 
Clement  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Tarugi. 
Many  of  the  antipopes  are  in  the 
series,  but,  like  all  collections  pro- 
fessing to  be  complete,  several  are 
either  inventions  or  duplicates.     The  | 


roor  isjdivided  into  panels,  piAhted 
blue,  and  studded  r  with  gold  stars. 
The  two  large  columns  of  the  door, 
sculptured  in  1483,  sustain  an  el^^nt 
tribune  with  four  bas-relie<s,  repre- 
senting the  Visitation,  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  the  raising  of  her  Body, 
and  her  Assumption.  The  beautiful 
painted  glass  of  the  wheel-window  was 
designed  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  and 
executed  by  Pastorino  di  Giovanni 
Micheli  of  Siena,  in  1 549.  The  cu* 
pola  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  with  a 
zone  of  small  pillars  running  round 
the  tympanum.  The  pavement  is 
unique  nod  unrivalled  as  a  work  of 
art  in  its  own  peculiar  class,  but  it 
wants  distance  to  give  it  effect,  and 
would  probably  be  better  appreciated 
if  it  could  be  seen  from  above.  It  has 
not  the  tessellation  of  mosaic,  but  it 
consists  of  a  dork  grey  marble  inlud 
upon  white,  with  lines  of  shading  re- 
sembling niello.  The  oldest  of  these 
works  are  the  Samson,  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  Moses,  the  five  kings  of  the 
Amorites  taken  in  the  cave  of  Mak- 
kedah  (Joshua,  x.  16.),  and  the  De- 
liverance of  Bethuliab,  by  Duceio  di 
Buonineegna:  Absalom  hanging  by 
his  Hair  is  also  attributed  to  this 
master.  The  grandest  compositions 
are  those  by  Beeeafund,  particularly 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  Adam  and 
Eve  after  the  Fall,  and  the  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  said  to  have  been  his 
latest  work.  The  symbols  of  Siena 
and  her  allied  cities  —  the  Hermes 
Trismegistus  oflTering  the  Pimandra 
to  a  Gentile  and  a  Christian,  Socrates 
and  Crates  climbing  the  Mountain  ot 
Virtue,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  with 
the  Four  Philosophers  in  the  angles, 
are  among  the  most  curious  of  these 
works.  The  original  cartoons  from 
which  Beccafumi  executed  them  have 
been  recently  discovered,  and  are  now 
preserved,  aa  we  have  already  stated, 
in  the  Aceademia  delle  Belle  Arte. 
The  most  recent  are  those  executed 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen-« 
tury ;  among  which  are  the  Tea 
Sibyls.  The  Erythraean,  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man,  the  figures  of  Religion, 
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Faith,  Hope,  and  Charityy  are  b^ 
Aniomio  Federighif  who  also  designed 
the  Battle  of  Jcpbthab,  executed  by 
JBastiano  di  FraneeMco.  llie  |»ave> 
ment  of  the  choir  was  covered  with 
boards  about  two  centuries  ago,  in 
consequence  of  the  injury  it  received 
from  the  constant  tread  of  visitors. 
On  great  festivals  the  planks  are  re- 
moved, but  at  other  times  a  fee  of 
two  dollars  will,  obtain  permission  to 
raise  them  in  order  to  examine  the 
imvement.  In  the  choir  the  carvings 
«f  the  stalls  were  begun  in  1387  by 
JPraneeMco  Tonghi,  and  completed  by 
BartoUni  of  Siena  and  BenedtUi  of 
Montepulciano,  from  the  designs  of 
J{tcc«p  (Bartolommeo  Neroni).  The 
high  altar  is  by  Baldastare  Peruzzu 
The  magnificent  tabernacle  in  bronze, 
the  work  of  Lorenzo  di  Bietro,  was 
completed  in  1472,  after  a  labour  of 
nine  years.  On  the  consoles  are  eight 
angels  in  bronxe^  by  Beccafumu  The 
octagonal  pulpit  of  white  marble,  sup- 
ported by  a  circle  of  columns,  one  in 
the  centre  and  eight  around  it,  four 
of  which  rest  on  lions  playing  with 
their  cubs,  is  a  remarkable  work  of 
Niceold  di  Pisa,  with  the  date  1226 ; 
the  Last  Jiidgment,  represented  in 
two  of  its  bas-rieliefs,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  productions  of  tlus  illus- 
trious artist  On  two  pilasters  of  the 
cupola  are  &stened  two  poles  of  the 
Carroedo,  captured  by  the  Sienese  at 
the  great  battle  of  Monte  Aperto  in 
1260.  On  one  of  the  neighbouring 
altars  is  still  preserved  the  crucifix 
carried  by  the  Sienese  in  this  battle. 
In  the  choir  is  a  painting  by  Duccio 
di  BuoMinse^fnOf  which  is  extremely 
interesting  in  the  history  of  art ;  it  is 
inscribed  with  his  name,  and  was  so 
highly  prized  at  the'period  of  its  ex- 
ecution, that  it  was  honoured  with  a 
public  procession  like  that  of  Ciroabue 
at  Florence.  It  was  originally  painted 
on  both  sides;  but  these  have  been 
separated,  and  are  both  attached  to 
the  walls  of  the  choir.  One  of  these 
represents  the  Passion  of  Christ  in 
small  compartments,  and  the  other 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  sereral 


Saints.  The  CKopcf  of  St,  Mkm  tk* 
BapHiif  a  circular  building,  was  de- 
signed by  Baidauare  Pennad ;  it  con« 
tains  some  bas-reliefs  of  the  history  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  Jaeopo  ddla  Quer* 
eta,  and  the  statue  of  St  John  by 
IhmaUUo,  beside  several  omamentid 
works  by  l^enese  sculptors  of  less 
opinenoe.  In  thb  chapel  is  said  to 
]ft  preserved  the  relic  of  the  Baptist's 
arm,  presented  by  Thomas  Paloologus 
to  Pius  IL  The  O^ieSci  del  Volo,  or 
the  CMpi  Clutpd,  built  by  Alexander 
VII.,  b  rich  in  lapis  lazuli,  marbles, 
and  gHding.  It  contains  a  statue  of 
St  Jerome  and  a  Magdalen  by  Beminif 
who  is  said  to  have  tran^rmed  the 
latter  from  a  statue  of  Andromeda; 
St  Catherine  and  St  Bernardino  are 
by  his  pupils  Bagffi  and  Ereole  Fer^ 
rata,  who  also  executed  the  statue  of 
the  Pope  from  Bemini*s  designs.  The 
Vuntation  is  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  a 
picture  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and  the 
St.  Bernardino  is  by  Cav.  Caiabrese. 
Opposite  the  Chigi  Chapel  is  the  room 
called  the  LUtrary,  decorated  with  ten 
frescoes,  illustrating  different  events  in 
the  life  of  Pius  II.  (^neas  Sylvius) ; 
outside  is  an  eleventh,  representing 
the  coronation  of  his  nephew  Pius  III. 
These  works,  which  are  particularly 
remarkable  fiir  the  preservation  of 
their  colours,  were  painted  as  a  com* 
mission  from  the  latt^  pontiff  when 
Cardinal  Piccolomini,  by  P'mtHricehio, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  Raphael, 
then  in  his  twentieth  year,  who  fur- 
nished some  of  the  designs,  two  of 
which  are  still  preserved— one  at  Flo- 
rence, the  other  in  the  Casa  Baldeschi 
at  Perugia.  An  examination  of  these 
beautiful  drawings  would  afford  the 
best  proof  that  Raphael  did  not  paint 
any  one  of  these  frescoes,  as  the  Sienese 
pretend.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
mythological  pictures.  In  the  library 
is  also  preserved  the  exquisite  antique 
group  of  the  Graces  in  Greek  marble^ 
found  under  the  foundations  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  group,  one 
of  the  finest  known  examples  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  was  copied  by 
Canova,  and  was^so  much  admiref* ' 
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Rftphftel  that  be  mad9  a  sketch  of  itt 
which  is  stiU  pvesenred  in  tbeAeadcniy 
of  Venice.  It  is  also  supposed  to 
h«Te  suggested  the  piotuse  of  the 
Graces  %  Raphael,  itmomly  in  Sir 
Thomas.  Lawvenoa's  coUeetion^  fOkd 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  lota  I^oid 
]>udlay.  The  ehoir  boolA  which  gvse 
the  name  of  libnury  to  this  a|»artmttMil» 
eootain  some  beautiful  miaiolums  iy 
Fra  BenedeUo  da  Mattmt  a  JBonedien 
tine  of  Monte  Gaslno>  and  Fra  Gitlh^ 
Mattn  of  Siena;  one  of  tho  missiils 
is  iUuminated  by  JJberaU  of  Veroso. 
The  eolleetian  was  formerly  muoh 
larger,  but  many  of  them  were  eaoriMi 
to  Spain  by  Oirdinsl  Burgos  ..  Tvo 
monuments  here  deserve  notioe  ^mM 
is  to  a  former  goveraor,  Giulio.3i^ 
anehi,  by  Tantrtm  g.  the  o^her.  to 
Maseogni,  the  anatomist,  by  Hicffi, 
Another  and  more  interetting  mOott- 
meat  is  thai  of  Bandi^o  Bondini,  re- 
markable for  a  statue  of  Chris*  tmn 
from  the  dead,  a  Seraph,  and  two 
Angels  by  Michael  Angdo  in  bis  esrly 
youth.  There  is  also  a  bronze  bas- 
relief  on  the  floor  of  the  church-  by 
DonaUiUo,  coffering  the  grave  of  Gio* 
vanni  Pecei,  bishop  of  Grosieto.  Of 
the  two  vases  for  holy  water,  one  is 
on  aneieot  candelabrum,  covered  with 
my thologisal  soulptBres ;  the  other  is 
an  able  work  of  jacopo  dHia  Quereia» 
The  Saeristy  contains  several  $midl 
pictures  attributed  to  Dueao  di  BuO" 
ninteffnot  and  one  bv  Pieiro  Xorea^^* 
Under  the  catheml,  or  rather,  under 
the  oboir^ is  the  aneient  Baptitter^now 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  j  a 
long  flight  of  steps'  deseends  into  it* 
Its  front  is  a  much  purer  Gotbio  Iftioo 
the  cathedral ;  the  A>ot  bears  the  date 
of  i486.  «Itspikste»arepAnneUedia 
losenges,  alteroate]|r  with  quatMif<HU 
heads  of  St«  John  the  Baptist,  and  lv>na* 
heads,  ezquuitely  beautifol*  It4  in* 
terior  is  very  shalbw,  and  to  the  north 
of  it  a  lofty^  flight  of  steps  leads 
tbcough  a  beoutilul marble  gate,  in  the 
pointed  style,  to  the  piana  of  the 
duomo.'*-^^opfw  Among  the  bttuti- 
fill  ornaments  «ft  tiie  Font,. in  gUt 
broni«  an  Uic  Baptins..a£  Hkm.  S$m 


vioitf.and  the  St  John  befoie  Herod, 
by  LortmxQ  Ghaberti  ;  the  Banquet  of 
Herod,  by  Pi«iro  JPoikffol^^  an  able  Flo* 
rentine  sculptor  .and  goldsmith  of  the 
15th  oentury;  the  St.  Joachim  by  JDo* 
nateBo  i  the  Birth  of  .St.  JMm,  and  his 
breaching  inthe  llesert^by  JausyiMUte 
.Qawrato.  The  marble  ba8<«eliefii  in 
the  tebemaole  aseby  Lomtz^diFiiti^ 
(Veeohietta).  j.. 

Scrverol  of  the  ehufohea  in  Sient 
an  remoricable  for  their  paintingst    . 

The  Chorch  of  &  AgokinOj  nstonoi 
and  finished  by  VannteUi,  faaa  a  beai^ 
tUful  Kativity,  by  Bodoma^t  »  floe 
Chnsl  at  Ac  Crora,  by  Am^ho;  the 
9£assaon..of  the.  Innocents,  a  «elei> 
bnited  piotnre  by  Matteoda  JSima/4hi9 
Communioa  of  £^erome»by  Fttratz*  \ 
the  St.  Jerome  by  iS^(9nolallo/.andthe 
Baptism  of  Constantine  4;>y  'jPMficesse 
FotnuL  The  adjoining  Convent  is  now 
apprc^riated  to  the  use  of  the  Tolomei 
college,  and  the  Academy  degl'  In* 
iA>minatL 

La  CancBxaiotUf  a  fine  church  from 
the  designs  of  Baldassare  Feruzsi,  has 
a  Coronation  of  the  Virgi%by  Bemaar^ 
dino  Fungau  two  'Annunciations^  by 
Fr0««eioo.  Vanmif  a  Massaen  of  the 
Innocents,  by  MaUeodi  Oiavofud;  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  MtmsOi; 
anda  good  Nativity^by  CSsfoZomi,  whose 
works  in  Siena  were,  so  much  admired 
by  Guido  that  he. said  paiatiBg  had 
taken  refuge  in  CasoUnL 

Skm  Oriairfaro,  a  small  church,.  mo» 
demised  in  1800^  has  a  fine  Madonna, 
with  St.  Paul  and  the  Beato  Bernardo^ 
bj  PaechiarattOk. 

The  conventual  church  of  the .  Cbrw 
ntinst  is  remarkable  for  its  steeple  and 
cloisters,  by  Baldossare  Feruasi.  The 
Madonna  throned  in  the  ehoir«  is  1^ 
Bernardim  Fw^uk  150S.  The  St 
Michael  is.  by  Btceafitami  -the  Mai> 
tyrdom  of  .St  Bartholomew,  by  CSass^ 
lani  i  the  Nativity  wasbegunby  Riecio^ 
and  finished  by  Arwngih>  SMnhenL 
Ip  the  .court  .cf  the  convent  is  a  deep 
well,  colled  the  Piii$o  di  lUans^  which 
was  beUo^od  to>eammuniBata  .witfa  the 
fabulous  mine  of  I>iaii%  ndiouM  by 
X)ai^CiP^urg«t..liiL> 
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not  finiahed'till  1465,  is  an  interettiqf  Pcniai  **gaTe  it  so  divine  an  eatbu^ 


and  Hnposing  edifice,  seventy-fiTa  laet 
wide;  s|iaQnad  by  a  pointed  areh  of 
singnkur  boldness,  wMeh  stistaiDa  the 
tsaasepts,  and  is  well  worthy  the  study 
of  architeeis.  Among  ks  pictures  ate 
tbe.cettibmted  Mwloniia  by  <?idtf»  4a 
Suna^  witii  tbe  data  If&ly  nineteen 
years  befbretbe  birth  of  Cimabue^  on 
the  strength  of  whieh  the  Sisnesejd^um 
the  honour  of  bdngthe  earliest  aohool 
of  art;  a  Crucifix,  altrihtited  to  Gim» 
(?);  arJtIadonnaandSamiSjWtthadead 
Christ  in  the  luneHeabovok  by  AfaMeo 
4a  Siinth dated  147-91  a  Crueifixiodk  by 
emtmra  &aHmBems  tbe  MsTtyipdom  of 
St.  Petei)  by  drecokgeh  SaUtfieni  /  tiie 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Luca 
SfynoreOi  ;  &e  Na^tty  oi  the  Vxrgiii, 
by  CaaoUxid^  Oh  one  ndeof  the  altar  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St.  Cathesioe  fiunt* 
ing  in  the  -aixns  of  two  nuns  at  tbe 
appearaneoof  tbe  Savjour,  by-  Seetomat 
oo  the  other  side^of  the  altar  is  St.  Ca- 
therine in  eetftai^r,  and  the  Almighty} 
whfa.tfae  Madonna  and  Child,  attraded 
by  ang^s^  appearing  to  her.  The  De- 
MonJae  is  by  fftaHe§9co  Famiti,  and  the 
j^cKtrait  of  St.Catherine  is  1^  her  friend 
and  Qorrespotident,  Aiubrta  tH  Vamm, 
oalled  by  Lansi  tbe  Rubens  of  his  age» 
The  marble  tabeinarie  and  the  two 
Angels  are  aCtribiiled  to  Midkttd  As^ 

San  liVaiicaMS^  a  fine  and  spacious 
cbarolrbtiilt  frook  the  designs  of  AiigHo 
9Bd  Agostido  da  £ttefia,  contains  a 
masterpiAeeof  Sodomth  the  Depositiooi 
which  Annibale  Caiacei  admired  so 
much  as  to  say  he  found  tew>  pictures 
equal  to  it.  The  Holy  Fathers  in 
Purgatory  10  by  Jlscsa/iMit. 

JFotUe  Giuttqh  acb«|iB(i  built  in^toaak* 
flMmonrtaon  of-tbe  victory  ^lS^nae«er 
Slorenoo  in  34«9y  ^ontams  the  eele- 
baatad  pietitfehy  BtdUa^tmre  Beruxzi, 
npriifcntiag  the  Sibyl^akinMin^ing  to 
Augustus  the  birth  of  ChTiM^  a^Aoble 
pdnting«»  justly  ri^rded  as  the  maaier- 
pieee  of  ^iaaeoomplished  artiste  The 
Sil^  is  asublimeendevpressive^uie,' 
bi^  tbO'Oiher  itartaof  tho  oesspoai 
iXBjoQM  equal  to4tt>;^hi||bly 


by  lansi,  that  be'sayt 


siasm,  that  Raphael  treating  the  same 
subject,  aswoll  as  Guidoaod  Guercino* 
whose  sibyla  axo  so  often  met  with» 
paobably  nevar  aurpaased  it"  The 
Coronationof  the  Virgifli.is  an  admired 
work  of  Btmordma  Ftmgfm,  The  marble 
altar«  sculptured  in  1517  by  Massini, 
is  an.  elaborate  and  beautiful  work. 
Among  the  cor-sato  offarings  preserved 
in'  this  church  are  a  sword,  a  small 
wooden  shield  bound  with  iron,  and  a 
large  whalo-boqe  consecrated  to  the 
Mwionna  of  Fonte .  Giusta  by  Co- 
lumbus on  his  return  to  Europe. 

San  Gi»f»  contaup  the  tomb  of 
Francesco  Vanni,  the  painter*  '(ha 
tower  basthirtyteigbl.  windows^  said  to 
alludo  to  the  thirty-eight  aompanias 
which  fi>ugfat.  at  the  great  battle  of 
Moote  Aperto«  The  ball  of  the  Car* 
roccio,  catted  tbe  Maitinella,  captured 
fromithe  Florentines,  wasalso  preserved 
here  as.  a  manorial  of  that  decisive 
victory. 

San  Giovannino  m  Panianeto,  is  re> 
markable  /or  the  tomb  of  Fxaocesco 
Gori  Gandellini,  one  of  the  rich  mer- 
chants of  Siena,  at  whose  request  Alfier  i 
wrote  his  **  Congiura  de\Pazzi.'*  The 
poet  commemorates  the  .V4rtues  of  his 
friend  not  only  in  a  Latin  epitaph  on 
his  tomb,  but  ia  bis  scmnets,  where  be 
touchingly  does  honour  to  his  mental 
qualities^  and  to  their  mutual  friend- 
t^p :  .— 

«*OsDk»  > 

.  Vero  amico  ch'io  aveau  si  monda  mai." 

Sta.  JAida,  the  diurch  of  a  Confra* 
tacditi  of  the  saaae  .naase,thas  a  very 
fine.pleture  of  the  Daalh  of  the  Saint* 
by  ^Wmeeapo  ^'imiMt 

Sia.  Maria  4iSfsm^nxtmot  built  la 
the  i6th  eantittyy'oontains  at  Annuilf» 
ciatioo^  faytJ|M<MtKe(Fnuieeeco  Rusb 
tici),  prsjsed  by  Lanzi;  and  a  Ho])r 
Easily,  long  aHribvtad,.  biii  arrobe- 
ottlly,  to  Andrea  deL  flstfto. . ' 

Sa»  iMSsr«m«^  a  hattdiMMt  chnrah 
with  a  front  buiH  by  Giovanni  Fen- 
tana,  of  Cosmo,  an  architectoftbalTth 
eenhary*  and  not,*  as  it,  ha»haati  tfup* 
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U  remarkable  for  Che  Cireumeisioii,  by 
Guido,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, by  Gvereina,  for  which  he  was 
partly  paid'  in  pehuuto,  or  plush ,  for  the 
manufaeture  of  which  Siena  was  then 
celebrated.  The  picture  of  the  Vic- 
tory of  the  Sieneseat  the  Porta  Camollia 
in  1526,  is  by  Lortnxo  Cini,  There 
are  several  interesting  statues  in  terra- 
cotta, by  Jacopo  dtUa  Querda,  which 
have  been  coloured  in  recent  years. 

San  Paolo  has  a  line  Ascension  by 
Breacianino,  the  clever  pupil  of  Sodoma. 

San  Pietro  in  Castel  Veochio  has  an 
Assumption,  by  Rn^khinoi  and  a  Re- 
pose of  the  Holy  Family,  one  of  the 
besi  works  of  MemeUi,  who  is  buried  in 
this  church. 

San  Pietro  ah  Ovik  has  a  good  work 
of  f^eniurtt  Salimbeni,  the  Death  of  St 
Joseph,  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  FoBi, 

Sam  Qmrieo,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  Temple  of  Romulus,  has  two  fine 
works  by  Franeeteo  Vannit  the  Flight 
out  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ecce  Homo. 
The  Deposition,  by  Casoiani,  and  some 
beautiftil  angels  by  SaUmbeni,  are  also 
to  be  noticed. 

San  Spirito,  with  a  noble  doorway 
by  Baldassare  Penizsi,  has  some  fine 
pnntings ;  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Madonna  throned  with  Saints,  by  So- 
domag  four  subjects  from  the  life  of 
S.  Jacinto,  by  SaKmbeni ;  a  fresco  6f 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Madonna, 
St.  John,  and  the  Magdalen,  by  Fra 
BartoUfmmeOf  in  the  cloister;  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  by  PaeehiaroUo  ; 
S.  Jacinto,  by  Fh»nee$eo  Fanni, 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  d^  Servi 
has  some  Aieseoes  of  the  old  Sienose 
masters,  a  Madonna  throned,  by  Dietim 
iahfif  1 281 ;  a  Madonna,  over  the  door 
of  the  Sacristy,  by  Bonaventttra  da 
Siena,  1319 ;  and  others  by  Gregorioda 
Siena,  14Sa 

La  2Wiitied  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
ceiling  by  Fenhtra  SaUmbeni  g  a  Ma» 
donna  by  Matteo  di  Giowmtu  g  and  the 
Victory  of  Clovis  over  Alaric,  by  J?a^ 
faeJe  Fanni, 

Of  the  numerous  Oraioriee,  the  most 
interestmg  are  those   oecupyifig  the 


house  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  ^d 
the  ancient  FuUonicaof  her  fiither,  who 
was  a  dyer  and  fuller.  In  the  latter  are 
the  St.  Catherine  receiving  the  Stig- 
mata, by  Sodoma  g  her  Pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  St  Agnes  of  Montepul- 
ciano,  by  Paeehiaroito  g  and  her  pur- 
suit by  the  Florentines,  by  Ventura 
SaUmbeni,  In  the^house  are  repre- 
sentations of  various  nuurvellous  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Saint  by  Fanni,  Serri, 
Natini,  6ui,,  and  the  Miraculous  Cru- 
cifix, by  GimUa  da  Piaa,  firom  which 
the  church  tradition  states  that  she 
received  the  Stigmata* 

The  oratory  of  San  Benutrdmo  is  ridi 
in  paintings,  among  which  may  be  spe» 
cified  the  Visitation,  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  the  Assumption,  and 
the  St.  Louis,  remarkable  works  by 
Sodoma  g  the  Annunmtion  and  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  very  graceful 
works,  by  PaeehiaraUog  the  Sposalizio^ 
by  Beeeafitmi  g  the  Dying  Woman  and 
three  Angels,  by  Manetti  g  the  Virgin, 
St  Catherine,  and  St  Bernardin,  by 
Franeeeea  Fannig  and  several  Miracles 
of  the  Saint,  by  Feniura  SaUmbeni, 
In  the  Sacristy  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  with  St  John  the  Baptist  and 
two  Angels,  by  Giovanni  da  Siena,  The 
Oratory  of  S.  Cfineeppe,  designed  by 
Baldassare  Peruxsi,  has  a  very  beauti- 
ful Madonna  by  BarioSni,  the  pupil 
of  Vannu  Ihat  of  S.Ju8tut  has  a 
fine  work  of  Maneiti,  the  Madonna, 
St  John  the  Baptist  and  several 
saints.  The  Oratory  deUa  Sdea  is  an 
interesting  exampleof  the  architecture 
of  Peruzxi  ;  it  contains  an  Epiphany, 
by  Petrazzi,  and  a  St  Sebastian,  by 
Som, 

The  Pkikuxo  PntbUeo,  with  ito  lofty 
tower  Ddla  Mangia,  stands  in  the 
Piazsa  del  Campo»  a  large  open  space 
more  nearly  resembling  Uie  form  of  an 
escalop  shell  than  anything  else  to 
which  it  has  been  compared.  Its  «iip 
tire  circuit  is  said  to  be  1000  feet ;  it 
is  sloped  lil^  an  ancient  theatre  for 
public  games,  and  Its  artificial  soil  is 
supported  by  strong  walls.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  inugine  anything  more  per* 
fecdy  in  ;iecordance  with  the  idea  of 
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republictn  greatness  than  the  aspect 
aiid  arrangement  of  this  forum;  it 
was  the  scene  of  many  popular  tumults 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  derives 
its  name,  **  del  campo/'  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Dante : 

**  Quando  Tirea  piQ  glorioso,  disse, 
JLibenimente  nel  Campo  di  Sieoa.^ 
Ogni  veigogna  depocta,  si  affisse.** 

P«i^.  xi. 

It  is  now  the  scene  of  the  annual 
borse-race,  called  the  Palio,  which 
takes  place  on  the  15th  August,  and 
is  contested  by  the  several  wards  of 
the  city  with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which 
recalls  the  facti'on!(  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  Loggia  di  San  Paqh,  built  in 
141 7  by  the  mei^ehants  of  the  city,  and 
now  cajled  the  (latino  de*  NobUt,  was 
remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  as  the 
most  impartial  commercial  tribunal  in 
Italy;  its  laws  were  recognised  by 
nearly  all  the  other  republics.  Mid  its 
decisions  were  considered  equally  bind- 
ing. The  marble  seat  was  designed 
by  Peruzzi.  The  statues  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  are  by  Anionic  Federighij 
the  S.  Vittore  and  S.  Ansano  are  by 
Urbano  da  Cortona  ;  the  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  much  admired  by  Michael 
Attgelob 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1295  and  finished  in  1 327,  from  the 
designs  of  Aogelo  and  Agostino  da 
Siena ;  it  is  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons.  The 
ohapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of 
the  plague  of  1S48,  which  carried  off 
80,000  persons.  The  halls  of  the  an- 
cient tribunal  di  Biccherna,  instituted 
for  the  management  of  the  taxes  and 
«ivil  affairs  of  the  republic,  contain 
numerous  paintings  of  the  native 
school :  among  these  are  the  Madonna 
with  saints,  by  Sodoma;  and  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  by  Pietro  Lortn- 
zeitif  in  1345.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
<shiefly  by  Peirazzi:  the  principal  sub- 
jects are  the  Coronation  of  Pius  XX., 
the  Donation  of  Radicofani  by  the 
same  pope,  and  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  him  on  his  adopted  city, 
l^e  Sala  delle   Balestre  is  covered 


with  freseoet  by  Awbrogio  Lorenzetli 
( 1 338  ),  illustrating  the  results  of  good 
and  bad  government.  The  Sala  del 
gran  Consiglio  contains  the  immense 
fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with 
saints  under  a  baldacchino,  the  poles 
of  which  are  held  by  the  apostles  and 
patrons  of  the  city,  by  Strmino  di  Si- 
mone,  in  1287,  retoudied  by  Simone 
iMniMit  (di  Martino)  in  1321.  The 
fresco  in  chiaro-scuro»  representing 
Guido  Rieci  at  the  assault  of  Monte 
Massi,  is  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi, 
and  is  curious  for  the  great  variety  of 
military  engines  introduced.  The  S. 
Ansan,  S.  Victor,  and  S.  Bemardin, 
atehj  Sodonuu  The  adjoining  Chapel 
is  covered  with  very  graceful  and  ex- 
pressive frescoes,  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Virgin,  by  Taddeo  Bartolo  ; 
the  altarpiece'of  the  Holy  Family  and 
S.  Calisto  is  by  Sodonuu  The  adjoin- 
ine  room  has  a  curious  gallery  of  por- 
traits of  illustrious  persons,  republicans 
and  others,  among  whom  Cicero,  Cato, 
heathen  gods,  and  warriors  are  found 
radged  with  Judas  Maccalmus  and 
St  Ambrose ;  they  are  also  by  Taddeo 
Bartoh  (1414).  In  the  Sala  del  Con- 
sistorio^  the  roof  painted  by  Beecajwni, 
and  so  much  admired  by  Vasari  and 
Lanzi,  represents  the  burning  of  the 
enemies  df  Rome ;  the  walls  are  hung 
with  portraits  of  eight  popes  and 
thirty-nine  cardinals,  natives  of  the 
city.  The  paintings  of  Sj^neUo  Aretino 
are  also  remarkable:  t^ey  represent 
the  leading  fiicts  in  the  history  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alexander 
III.,  from  their  first  election  to  the 
triumph  of  the  pope  over  the  emperor, 
and  their  final  reconciliation. 

The  archives,  which  were  stolen  by 
the  French  and  restored  at  the  peace, 
contain  an  invaluable  collection  of 
rtate  papers  during  the  republican 
times,  some  of  which  are  illustrated 
with  miniatures. 

The  council-chamber  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  from  the  designs  of  Bibi' 
ena :  operas  are  occasionally  performed 
here.  The  tower,  called  delia  Mangiot 
begun  in  1325,  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
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who  osflie  hcar^  ^  eieaxAtm  Hs  «o&- 
stfuetion  ill  1508. 

The  FoiMlatn,  eiAM^be  FemUGt^ 
gave  the  name  «  ddki  Fonte**  U^Jtuapo 
deUa  Qttercia,  who  exedtited  the  muM» 
bas-reliefs,  rcpf caonting'  vrioua  sub- 
jects of  Seriptore  history,  now  unfor- 
tunately danuu^.  The  iubtemiieni 
aqueduets  whreh  supply  it  occupied 
two  centuries  in  ttieir  oonstmetion, 
and  are  fiftden- miles  m  length.  It  is 
related  that  Charles  V.,  when  he  ex- 
amined tiieiu,  deelafed  that  Siena  was 
more  admink)Ie '  below  than  above 
ground. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  events 
which  have  taken- place  in  this  piazn, 
the  summary  punishment  of  Charles 
IV.  for  hts  attempt  to  seise  the  sig- 
noria  in  1369  is  tiot  the  least  singular. 
The  people  on  the  first  maniftstation 
of  his  design  bfdke  into  the  palaee  in 
which  he  was  lodged,  disarmed, bis 
ibUowets,  and  left  Mm  alone  in  this 
square,  <*  addressing  himself  in  turn  to 
the  armed  troops  wbi^  dosed  the  en- 
trance of  every  street,  and  whieb,  im- 
moveable and  client,  remained  inssii- 
nble  to  all  his  entreaties.  It  was  not«ill 
he  began  to  suffer  fnMn  hunger  that 
his  equipages  were  restored  to  him, 
and  he  was  ^etsAtted  to  leuve  the 


The  Palacen  of  SkenM  Are  more  re> 
knarkable  as  examples  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  ttmn 
for  the  woAs  of  «rt  whioh  they  con- 
tain: They  present  -almott  every  va- 
riety of  isimpl^  and  compound  Oetfaie, 
**-  that  peculiar  style' which  marks  all 
the  works  of  Agostino  and  Angdo^ 
the  two  great  ardbitects  of  the  re- 
public. A  'few  of  these  have  small 
galleries  'of  paintings  by  the  native 
sehobi,  but  they  presefit  the  works  of 
few  masters  who  may*  not  be  better 
studied  -in  the  churches  already  de- 
scribed. 

The  IMttzzo  tki  Mag/ni/UtH  with  its 
fine  bronze  ornaments  and  rings,  east 
by  Mazzlni  and-  Cotsareili,  is  remark- 
able as  having  been  erected  in  1504 
by  Pandolfo  Petruoci,  the  oelebiated 
tyrant  of  l%emu  The  ArfasM  Sentuini 


has  a  oollectibn  of  painters  by  the 
Sienese  masters,  die  most  interesting 
of  wMeh  istbe  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
hf  SMomtu    The  Ai&iszD  BwrnMigwri 
is.  e  'fine  eiEampl^  of  Gothic,  with  a 
terra-cotta  front.   The  Pi^azzo  Piceoh^ 
mini  has  two  haUs  painted  by  Bermhard 
win  Orkjf,  a  favourite  pupil  of  RapbaeL 
The  FiHazzo   PieeohmineOf  now  the 
Palazzo  del  Governo,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  city,  is  remarkable  Ibr  its  ele- 
gant loggia,  'built  by  Pius  II.  from 
the  designs  ef  JVafMesss  di  Giorffio. 
The  Palaxxo  Pannalhti,  supposed  to  be 
the  design  of  Baldasssre  Peruzzi,  con- 
tains some  mythologioal  subjects  by 
that  master.    The'jPufaszo  iW&m,  also 
attributed  to  Penusi,  has  some  fires* 
eoes  by  Sodoma,  the  principal  of  whidi 
are  the  Susanna,  the  Seipio,  and  the 
Burning  ef  Troy,  with  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  afterwards  altered  to  iiepnv 
sent  the  history  of  Lot.    The  Hom^ 
of  JBsccefimit,  a  small  brick  building 
erected  by  himself,  is  interesting  among 
the  other  records  of  the  Sienese  school : 
it  is  in  4l>e  street  sttU  called  <«dd 
Maestri,**  from  the  number  of  artists 
who  oceo|>ied  it  during  the  flourishing 
tiaies  of  the  republie.     Opposite  the 
large  building  erected  by  the  raantriko- 
turers  of  Siena  tor  dj^eing  cloth  is  the 
•<  fioMso/  thd  BHgaia  Spaukireeeia/* 
or  «  GodeMceia,"  a  club  of  young 
men,  whose  chief  object  was  to  ooHect 
a  pursd  ef  900,0(X>  ducat%  and  spend 
it  in  twenty  months.    Their  pfaeasants 
were  roasted  wHh  fires  made  of  cloves, 
and  their  herses  were  shod  with  silver* 
Dante  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
these  yoUng  prodigals  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  ehapteir  ot  the  Infemo.' 

Near  the  PioeiDliMEnini  Palace  is  the 
FmU4  di  Pulbitiea^  begim  in  IS49,  end 
presented  to  tlie  city  by  the  native  aiw 
chitect  Franeesee  di  Giorgio  in  1489. 
The  ancientGodiae  Jbnfe  BtamdOt  eoB^ 
structed  by  Bellaniino  in  1193  at  the 
command  of  the  cooaols  of  Sienay  is 
immortalised  by 


"  Itfa  19  io  vedeitii  qui  1*  snima  trista 

Di  Guldo  o  dl  Alettandlro,  0  dt  tor  flrate»'^ 
.    Per  ftnits  Brands  nan  darsi  la  vista.** 
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itts,  heme^r  dmiMAil'  Whether  its 
position  eoitesponds  with  tlife  deMrip- 
tiovof  the  iMMt  Thcr  FtmUb  Nnom, 
biah  IB  1859V  ^  <^sa  a*  reniMrksbte 
4ro^k.i 

. '  Many  of  the  houses  in  Siena  present 
spaeimens  of  stifeet  painting.  On  the 
tomb  of  the  Casa  Mensini  is  a  Pieti  by 
FoUi;  on  that  of  the  Casa  Bambaeini 
is  a  Pietil  by  Sfodomtt,  much  admired 
by  Vasari,  and  a  Madonna  with  St 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Pnmzzi,  On  the 
Ctea  Nastasi  is  a  painting  in  chiaro- 
•euro  by  Giaeomo  dd  CapfHtma. 
'  The  Univenity,  which  dates  flrom 
2808,  has  considerablv  feXten  oflT  in 
leeent  years.  It  Oootains^  the  toinb  of 
the  celebrated  jurist  Nieolao  Arring- 
hieri  (1874),  remarkable  tot  its  baa* 
leltefe,  and  attributed  by  Cieognara  to 
Goro  di  Gregorio  da  Siena. 

The  £t&rary  oceupies  the  great  hall 
of  the  Aceademia  degK  Intronati,  con^ 
sidered  to  be  the  dldest  in  Europe. 
This  aeadraiy  wae  one  of  the  most 
fiumms  among  the  sixteen  for  which 
Siena  was  remarkable  fn'tbe  si«tctenth 
and  serenteeflth  ieenturies;'  Indeed,  a6 

rit  was  the  passion;  of  the  citizens 
academies,  thlit  one  f6r  female^ 
eaHed  i>elle  Aasionrate^  was  founded 
heie^ia*  1^34'  by  the  Grand  Duebess 
ViltorkR'  The  If biliry  eontains  about 
4^000*volunaBS,  and  5000  MSS.  The 
most  anoMt  of  the  latter  are  theGreek 
gospda  oflbe  eighth  or  nhith  eentnry; 
wJtfa  mmiatuM^  originally  In  the  h^ 
perial  Chapel  %t*CMfBtantiiiople,  and 
piurtfiksed'at  Venice  on  the  foil  of  the 
Greek  (empire  for 'dirgiteat  hospitsd  of 
Una  eity/  An  ItiiiMi  pRMe<tftttiftlattdn 
•f  the*^  JBnaid^  of  the  thirteenth 
eentnryv  nrenrioositt  dnevf  Aeearlkii 
etaaspleyof  Italian  tersiens^f  theekif' 
•lea.  '7he''«'Ordiy<iflkdorum  Senenwfe 
Eeelesiai  '^  w  ]'eniarfcaia»  for  its  mihia^ 
tures  of  tms  by  OdfeH^*  dte^yftMVtlM) 
ftiend  of  Duitej  wbi^  haaimmMrtalifled 
him  ra^One  paBS«ge^)fthe  «  Paradiso,'^ 
quoted  in  a  pmvloui  page. 

The  manuaeript^notes  of  Praneesoo 
di  Giorgio  eti  areblteclttre  and  engU 
Bearing,  iltnstrated  with 'drawings^  «|fe 
czcee&igly^Mriowl;  the  engineer  wiU 


thd  diem  foil  of  iFalnable  suggestions, 
many  of  which  were  adopted  at  a  later 
peiiftd  hi  military'  taetiea  'by  Pletro 
Narana  and  others,  who  appropriated 
tile  merit  of  their  discovery*  TVoob- 
jiets  of  eren' higher -interest  are  the 
portfolios  of  Baldaasare  Peruazi  and 
^uliano  Sangallo.  Both  of  them 
contain  sketches,  ornaments,  and  ar^ 
chiteetufal  subjects;  among  those  of 
the  i^»mer  is  the  original  study  for 
Utte  Sibyl  in  the  ehureh  of  Ponte 
Giusta; 

Among  the  autograph  letters  pre- 
served here  are'those  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  Melastaaio,  and  Soeinus. 
The  letters  of  St.  Catherine  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  an  amanuensis,  as  she 
could  not  write;  they  bear  stronger 
evidence  of  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm 
than,  any  other  example  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  many  of 
them  are-  quite  irreooncMeable  with 
Protestant  ideas  of  propriety.  Har 
works,  including  some  of  the  letters^ 
poems,  and  devotional  pieces,  were 
published  in  1707,  in  four  vcriumes, 
4to«  In  striking  contrast  to  the  fer^ 
vour  of  her  letters  are  those  of  Fans- 
tus  and  I«slltis  Sooinus,  the  impious 
founders  of  the  Socinian  heresy,  who 
werc^  abb  natives  of  Siena.  The  letters 
of  Metastasio,  beautifolly  written,  will 
interest  ihose  who  read  the  character 
of  a  man  in  His  handwriting :  many  of 
them  have  been  published. 

The  HotpUtit  (Spedale  di  Santa 
Itfiaria  deUa  8cala),«a  spacious  Gothic 
bttildittg}  is  «fte  of  the  most  ancient 
hospitals  fin  Europe;  if  #a8  founded 
by  Fht  Sorore,  an  Angdstin  monk,  in 
8SS.  It  eontains'  upwards  of  SOO  beds^ 
and  has  in  lale  yeaia  derived  great 
banovT'  from  ^e  pathologieal  dis-> 
doiwriea  of  *Maseagnl,  one  of  its-sieei 
distiagutshfd  pMifessors.  TheChurdh 
attatflm  to  it  dates  'tfrom  the  middle 
Af  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  has  fire 
remarkable  frescoes  by  Dmitenico  Barm 
Hia,  representing,  1*  iKveral  slants  and 
patriarchs ;  8.  The  Llfo  of  the  BeatO 
Agostino  Notello ;  3«  The  Indulgence 
gianted  to  the  Hospital  by  Celestin 
ill.  i  4.  The  Marriage  of  the -young 
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Maidens  of  Sieiui;  5.  Acts  of  Charity 
towards  the  Sick  and  Infirm.  The 
large  painting  <^  the  Pool  of  Bethesda 
18  by  SebcuHano  Conea  ;  the  baa-relief 
of  the  dead  body  of  Christ  is  by  Giu- 
seppe  MivcxHola  of  Volterra,  a  sculptor 
of  the  last  century ;  the  bronze  statue 
of  the  Saviour  at  the  high  altar  is  by 
IjOrenzo  di  Pieiro  (Vecchietta). 

The  Gates  of  Siena  are  in  many  re- 
spects remarkable ;  we  have  already 
stated  that  during  the  nourishing  pe- 
riod of  its  history  the  city  was  entered 
by  no  less  than  thirty-nine  gates,  of 
which  all  but  eight  are  now  closed* 
The  most  interesting  of  these  are  the 
Porta  Camollia,  already  described; 
the  Porta  San  Viene ;  and  the  Porta 
Romana.  The  P.  San  Viene,  or  di 
JPispini,  takes  its  name  from  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  people  during  the 
solemn  entry  of  the  body  of  St.  Ansan» 
which  was  welcomed  by  a  public  pro- 
cession of  the  citizens  shouting  "  II 
santo  viene.**  The  gate  was  built  by 
Moccio  in  1326,  and  is  ornamented  by 
a  Nativity  by  Sodoma,  The  Porta 
Romafuij  built  in  1827  by  Agostino 
and  Angelo  da  Siena,  is  an  interesting 
example  of  those  great  architects; 
like  San  Viene,  it  has  also  its  painting 
-—the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin^  by 
Sano  di  Pieiro,  in  1422. 

The  Citadel  of  Siena  was  built  by 
Cosmo  I.  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon 
with  five  bastions ;  it  is  at  the  north* 
west  extremity  of  the  town. 

The  Lizza,  celebrated  by  Alfieri  for 
<*  il  fresco  ventolino,"  occupies  the  site 
of  a  fortress  erected  by  Charles  V.  in 
1551,  and  destroyed  by  the  citizens;  it 
is  ornamented  with  statues,  and  is  the 
fevourite  walk  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  great  festival  of  Siena  is  that  in 
honour  of  St  Catherine.  This  popular 
saint  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer ;  she 
was  born  in  1 347,  and  took  the  vows 
when  only  eight  years  of  age.  Her 
revelations  and  miracles  gained  her  so 
hiffh  a  repute,  that  she  succeeded  in 
inducing  Gregory  XI.  to  remove  the 
Holy  See  from  Avignon  after  it  had 
been  fixed  there  for  seventy  years.  She 
died  in  1380^  and  was  canonised  in 


1461.  The  other  sunt  of  Siena,  San 
Bernardino,  was  bom  in  1380;  be 
joined  the  Franciscans,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Holy 
Land.  On  his  return,  he  founded 
300  monasteries  and  died  in  1444. 
His  works,  in  four  volumes,  4to.,  are 
well  known. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena  is 
the  large  Franciscan  Convent  of  V  Ot^ 
servanxa,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of 
Pandolfo  Petrucci,  the  celebrated  ty« 
rant  of  Siena,  cited  by  his  friend  Ma- 
chiavelli  as  one  of  the  best  types  of  a 
usurper.  He  died  in  1 5 1 2 ;  the  tomb 
is  the  work  of  the  scholars  of  Peruzzi. 
His  descendants  still  exist  at  Torrita. 
The  church  also  contains  some  fine 
works  by  Luca  deUa  Rchbia,  in  terra- 
cotta, representing  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin. 

About  three  miles  from  Siena  is  the 
CaeUe  of  Bdcaro,  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  treacherous  siege  of 
Siena  by  Cosmo  I.  in  1554,  when  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Marquis 
di  Marignano  mentioned  in  a  previous 
page.  The  ramparts  still  preserve 
several  cannon  balls  imbedded  in  the 
walls.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
Belcaro  was  chos^i  by  St.  Catherine 
as  the  seat  of  a  convent ;  in  the  six« 
teenth  century  it  became  more  lamoua 
as  the  residence  of  Crescentius  Tun* 
mini,  the  rich  banker  of  l^ena.  Un- 
like his  fellow-citizen  Buonngnori, 
who  emigrated  to  France  to  found  the 
«  Bank  of  the  Great  TabU"  or  his 
vain  contemporary  Agostino  Chigi* 
who  ordered  the  silver  plate  used  at 
the  banquet  he  gave  to  Leo  X.  at  the 
Famesina  Palace,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber  as  it  was  removed  from 
table,  Turamini  devoted  bis  wealth  to 
the  encouragement  of  native  art,  and 
employed  BaJdaeware  Peruzxi  to  de- 
corate Belcaro  with  his  pencil.  The 
loggia  was  entirely  covered  with  his 
frescoes;  they  were  unfortunately  de- 
faced in  the  last  century,'  but  the 
whitewash  has  lately  hgi&ci  removed, 
and  several  of  the  subjects  are  now 
cleverly  restored.  The  chapel  was 
entirely  built  by  this  great  artist ;  its 
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roof  was  ornamented  by  him  with  the 
most  delicate  frescoes,  showing  that  in 
fiincy  and  in  ^race  he  had  derived  no 
common  inspiration  from  the  works  of 
Raphael,  of  whom  he  professed  to  be 
an  imitator.  The  vestibule  of  the 
villa  presents,  however,  on  its  ceiling  a 
still  more  celebrated  work,  the  great 
fresco  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  con- 
sidered by  Lanzi  to  be  one  of  those 
in  which  Peruzzi  most  closely  ap- 
proached the  genius  of  Raphael.  It  is 
now  believed  to  have  been  painted 
from  his  design,  since  the  engraving 
cf  Marc  Antonio,  professing  to  be 
from  a  drawins;  by  Raphael,  precisely 
corresponds  with  this  fresco. 

The  manners  and  language  of  the 
Sienese  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
epithet  which  Dante  fixed  upon  the 
citizens  in  more  than  one  passage,  has 
probably  tended  to  give  a  notoriety,  if 
not  a  celebrity,  to  their  national  vanity, 
which  promises  to  outlive  the  failing: 

'*  Ed  io  dissi  «1  popta ;  or  fti  glammai 
Ocnte  8l  vana  come  la  Sanese? 
Certo  non  la  France«ca  si  di  afsai.** 

The  distinction  of  ranks  is  still  kept 
up  with  an  hereditary  tenacity  to  forms ; 
even  in  some  of  the  schools  proofs  of 
nobility  are  required ;  but  tlie  Tolomei 
College,  under  the  management  oiHhe 
amiable  professors  of  the  Seolopii,  has 
at  length  emancipated  itself  from  these 
antiquated  pretensions,  which  cease  to 
be  harmless  when  they  insinuate  them- 
selves into  systems  of  education..  The 
pronunciation  and  accent  of  the  Sienese 
are  celebrated  for  their  purity,  and  the 
Tuscan  dialrct  is  said  to  be  spoken 
there  without  that  gutteral  harshness 
or  those  strong  aspirates  which  are  so 
disagreeable  at  Florence.  The  travel- 
ler, however,  will  hardly  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judginj?  how  far  this 
reputation  is  well  founded,  unless  he 
enter  into  society ;  and  even  then  he 
will  not  unfrequently  he  reminded 
that  the  Tuscan  pronunciation  is  not 
altogether  discarded.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Siena, 
the  more  an  English  traveller  becomes 

Cent.  It, 


acquainted  with  Italy,  the  more  will 
he  be  disposed  to  assent  to  the  proverb, 


« 


Lingua  Toacana  in  bocca  Somana.** 


Siena  is  one  of  the  places  selected  as 
a  summer  residence  by  English  visitcMrs 
who  pass  the  season  in  Italy ;  it  is  free 
from  mosquitos,  and  its  climate  is 
considered  healthy.  The  inhabitants 
boast,  as  a  proof  ik  this  fact*  that  they 
escaped  both  visitations  of  the  cholera. 
"  Siena,"  says  Sir  James  Clark,  "  af* 
fords  a  healthy  summer  residence  for 
persons  who  are  not  very  liable  to 
suffer  from  rapid  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, which  often  occur  here  during 
the  summer,  owing  to  the  high  and 
exposed  situation  of  the  place.  Siena 
is  considerably  cooler  in  the  summer, 
and  much  colder  in  the  winter  than 
Naples,  Rome,  Pisa,  or  Nice.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  is  55^*60, 
being  6^  less  than  Naples,  and  only 
about  5^  more  than  London ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  coldness  of  its  winter, 
which  is  only  1^*38  warmes  than  that 
of  London.  Its  summer  temperature 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Capo 
di  Monte  at  Naples,  but  3^  warmer 
than  that  of  the  baths  of  Lucca.  Its 
daily  range  of  temperature  is  very 
great.  It  is  a  dry  and  healthy  clinuite, 
and  altogether  a  safe  summer  resi- 
dence. For  persons  disposed  to,  or 
labouring  under*  pulmonary  disease, 
however,  Siena  is  an  un&vuurable  cli- 
mate at  all  seasons.  For  nervous  re- 
lazed  people  it  forms  a  better  summer 
retreat  than  either  Naples  or  the  baths 
of  Lucca." 

There  are  several  excellent  but  hilly 
lines  of  road  from  Siena  to  Arezzo, 
distant  about  38  miles.  That  from 
Siena  to  Chiusi  by  Asciano  (49  miles) 
has  been  described  at  p.  175. 

The  road  from  Siena  to  the  Papal 
frontier  passes  over  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  barren  districts  in  the  whole 
of  Italy.  Its  bare  and  desolate  clay 
hills,  capped  with  tertiary  sandstone, 
are  generally  destitute  of  a  single  tree, 
and  the  entire  country,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  seems  to  have  been  desolated 
by  some  natural  convulsion.   On  leav 
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ing  Siena  the  road  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Arbia,  and  follows  its 
right  bank  for  nearly  two  stages. 

1   IVlonterone. 

The  Arbia  and  the  Ombrone  are 
crossed  shortly  before  reaching 

1  Buonconvento,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams.  [There 
are  two  Inns  here,  the  Cavallo  Inglese, 
and  the  Europa;  neither  very  com- 
fortable, but  the  desire  to  please  at  the 
Cavallo  Inglese  compensates  for  want 
of  means ;  the  vetturini  frequently  make 
the  Europa  one  of  the  sleeping-places 
between  Florence  and  Rome.]  The 
ancient  castle  of  Buonconvento,  one  of 
the  best  preserved  in  Tuscany,  is  in- 
£Eimous  in  Italian  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
VII.  The  emperor  was  on  his  march 
towards  Rome,  in  order  to  give  battle 
to  the  Guelph  party  under  Robert  of 
Naples,  when  he  stopped  here  to  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
August  24.  1313.  He  received  the 
communion  from  the  hands  of  a  Do- 
minican monk,  Politian  of  Montepul- 
ciano,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 
«*  It  was  said,"  says  Sismondi,  "  that 
the  monk  had  mixed  the  juice  of  napel 
in  the  consecrated  cup ;  it  was  said 
also  that  Henry  was  already  attacked 
by  a  malady  which  he  concealed  —  a 
carbuncle  had  manifested  itself  below 
the  knee,  and  a  cold  bath,  which  he 
took  to  calm  the  burning  irritation, 
perhaps  occasioned  bis  sudden  and 
unexpected  death."  The  contempo« 
rary  writers  nearly  all  agree  in  ascribing 
the  event  to  poison,  but  recent  critics 
appear  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  fic- 
tion of  the  Gbibelines,  who  found  the 
people  too  willing  to  believe  it.  If 
even  this  explanation  be  accepted,  the 
popular  credulity  on  the  subject  must 
be  received  as  a  collateral  proof  of  the 
depraved  morals  of  the  clergy  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  From  Buoncon- 
vento  a  road  leads  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  to  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
Monte  UHveto  Maggiore  ;  worth  visiting 
on  account  of  its  fine  frescoes  by  Lttea 
SignorelKj  illustrating  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  for  some  of  the  earliest 


productions  of  Sodoma,  The  Pereta 
and  the  Seriate  are  crossed  between 
Buonconvento  and  Torrinieri.  The 
road  is  a  continued  and  wearisome 
ascent;  on  a  hill  on  the  right  the 
little  town  of  Montalcinoy  celebrated 
by  Redi  for  its  wine,  is  passed. 

1  Torrinieri  (an  additional  horse 
from  this  place  to  Poderina,  and  vice 
versd).  Beyond  this  station  the  Asso 
and  the  Tuoma  are  crossed.  Another 
steep  ascent  over  dreary  and  barren 
hills  brings  us  to  San  Quirieo,  where 
a  road  on  the  left  hand  leads  to  PienzOt 
(6  miles),  the  birth-place  of  Pius  II. 
(^neas  Sylvius),  and  of  his  nephew 
Pius  I II.,  who  built  the  immense  Pic- 
colomini  palace  in  the  town.  An  inte- 
resting excursion  may  be.  made  from 
San  Quirieo  to  Montepulciano  ;^and 
Chiusi  ( 25  miles),  both  Etruscan  cities 
of  high  antiquity,  whence  a  good  road 
leads  through  Citta  della  Pieve  to 
Orvieto  (38  miles),  and  thence  to 
Montefiascone  (18  miles).  —  (See 
Route  23.)  San  Quirieo  has  two 
small  InnSf  the  Aquila  Nera,  clean  and 
good  of  its  kind,  and  II  Sole,  which 
the  vetturini  generally  make  one  of 
their  sleeping-places.  The  Gothic 
church,  the  Piccolomini  palace,  and  the 
old  square  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  Ro* 
man  origin,  are  the  only  objects  in  the 
village  which  require  observalion. 

1  Poderina,  on  the  river  Orcia.  A 
few  miles  beyond  it  is  the  bad  and 
dirty  otteria  of  La  Scala,  one  of  the 
resting-places  o{  the  vetturini.  Nu- 
merous torrents  fiow  down  from  the 
hills  into  the  Orcia  between  this  and 

1  Ricorsi.  The  small  Inn  here  is 
almost  the  only  house.  It  is  very  in- 
different, but  the  people  are  obliging. 
(An  additional  horse  to  Radicofani.) 
Close  to  this  place  are  the  baths  of 
San  Filippo,  the  deposit  of  whose  cal- 
careous waters  is  turned  to  a  profit- 
able  account  in  the  manufacture  of 
casts.  The  water,  when  allowed  to 
fall  upon  medals  or  gems,  leaves  a 
deposit  which  hardens  into  the  most 
beautiful  casts ;  and  when  moulds  are 
used,  very  fine  cameos  are  produced. 
A  wild  and  dreary  road  winds  up  the 
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barren  volcanic  mountain  of  Badico- 
&ni,  through  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Formone.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
desolation  of  the  scene ;  huge  masses 
of  basalt  encumber  the  moimtain,  and 
vegetation  seems  to  be  entirely  ar- 
rested. 

1   JRcLdicofani  ( Inut  La  Posta :  lately 
improved,  and  the  best  sleeping-place 
for  the  second  night  from  Florence ;  it 
was   once   a  hunting   palace   of  the 
grand-dukes.      The  house  has  lately 
been  painted  and  decorated,  but  in 
former  times  its  vast  range  of  apart- 
ments,   with    their  high    black   raf- 
tered  roofs   and  the   long   passages, 
were  considered  by  Mr.  Beckford  a 
fitting  scene  of  a  sabbath  of  witches). 
The  mountain  of  Radicofani  is  said 
to  be  2470'  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
firom  its   great  height  it  commands 
all   the  surrounding   country,   which 
is    as    bleak    and    dreary    as    itself. 
The  geology  of  the  mountain  is  in- 
teresting ;  it  is  composed  of  Subapen- 
nine    marl,   covered    with   enormous 
fragments  of  yolcanic  matter,  among 
^hich  are  several  small  basaltic  co- 
lumns.    It  was  one  of  the  numerous 
cluster  of  volcanic   vents  which    re- 
lieved the  northern  extremity  of  the 
present    Campagna,    and    vHiich    we 
may  easily   trace  from   the    heights 
around  Bolsena  and  Viterbo.  The  vil- 
lage is  considerably   higher  up    the 
mountain  than  the  road ;   it  is  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls,  but  con- 
tains nothing  to  attract  attention,  ex- 
cept the  wild  dress  and  appearance  of 
its  inhabitants.     Still  higher,  occupy- 
ing the   summit  of  the  cone,  is  the 
ruined  castle  of  Ghino  di  Tacco,  the 
robber-knight,  whose  seizure  of  the 
abbot  of  Clugny  when  on  his  way  to 
take  the  mineral  waters  of  Tuscany,  is 
celebrated  by  Boccaccio,     The  abbot*s 
ailments  appeared  to  Ghino  capable  of 
a  simple  remedy,  for  he  pot  him  on  a 
regimen  of  bread  and  white  wine,  and 
it  i$  said  so  effectually  cured  him,  that 
he  found  it  quite  unnecessary  to  drink 
the  waters.     The  Fort  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  in  much  later  times. 


During  the  last  century  it  was  garri- 
soned, but,  the  powder-magazine 
>  having  blown  up,  the  Tuscan  govern* 
ment  has  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  restore  it.  At  the  Dogana,  by  the 
road-side,  passports  are  examined  and 
viseed, 

A  rapid  descent  leads  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rigo,  passing  the  otteria 
of  Novella  before  crossing  the  Rigo^ 
which  here  falls  into  the  Paglia.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  torrent,  we 
cross  the  Elvella,  which  divides  Tus- 
cany from  the  Papal  States  at  the 
osteria  of  Torricella,  and  arrive  at 

1  \  Ponte  CentinOf  the  Papal  frontier 
station  and  custom-house,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elvella,  near  the  point 
where  that  torrent  ^nd  the  Siele  £dl 
into  the  Paglia.  Passports  are  ex- 
amined and  viseed  here,  and  travellers 
unprepared  with  a  haseia  pcusare  are 
generally  obliged  to  have  their  luggage 
plumbed ;  but  here,  as  at  other  fron- 
tier stations,  a  fee  will  greatly  facili- 
tate matters  and  prevent  vexatious 
detention. 

[An  additional  horse  from  Ponte 
Centino  to  Radicofani,  and  also  to 
Acquapendente.  For  carriages  with 
four  or  six  horses,  besides  the  two  ad- 
ditional required  by  the  tariff,  the 
postmaster  of  Ponte  Centino  is  allow- 
ed to  attach  a  pair  of  oxen  from  the 
osteria  di  Novella  to  Radicofani,  at  a 
charge  of  60  bajocchi.  In  this  case 
the  course  for  the  two  additional 
horses,  estimated  at  1^  post,  is  fixed  at 
60  bajocchi  per  horse.  Carriages  of 
couriers  and  others  with  only  two 
horses  are  not  subject  to  the  regula- 
tion as  regards  the  oxen.  An  addi- 
tional horse  from  Ponte  Centino  to 
Acquapendente.] 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  left  side 
of  the  Paglia,  which  receives  so  many 
torrents  in  its  course  that  the  route  be- 
tween Radico&ni  and  Acquapendente 
is  often  impassable  after  heavy  rains. 
The  scenery  of  the  frontier  continue^ 
for  some  miles,  of  the  most  dreary 
character,  but  it  improves  as  we  ap 
proach  Acquapendente.  The  Paglia 
.     l2  .. 
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is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Gregoriano, 
and  a  long,  steep,  and  beautiful  ascent 
leads  up  to 

1  Acquapendente  (7nn,  Tre  Corone 
d'Oro,  just  established,  in  a  large  old 
mansion,  rather  desolate  and  ill  fur- 
nished at  present,  but  not  otherwise 
objectionable).  Passports  are  again 
ciamined  here  and  sealed ;  a  charge 
of  one  paul  is  made  for  each  seal,  llie 
approach  to  this,  the  first  town  of  the 
Papal  States,  offers  the  most  cheering 
contrast  to  the  wild  ravines  and  dreary 
hills  of  the  Tuscan  frontier.  The  road 
winds  up  the  hill  amidst  fine  old  oaks 
and  terraces  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  mass  of 
rock,  over  which  several  pretty  cas- 
cades, from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
dash  into  the  ravine  below.  This  hill 
is  composed  chiefly  of  the  Subapennine 
marls,  capped  with  volcanic  tufa  and 
basalt.  During  the  ascent,  on  the 
right  hand,  some  short  basaltic  columns 
-are  seen,  presenting  in  some  instances 
a  prism  of  seven  or  eight  sides.  Ac- 
quapendente  is  a  dull  and  dirty  epis. 
copal  town,  in  the  delegation  cf  Vi- 
terbo,  possessing  no  interest  whatever 
except  that  derived  from  its  romantic 
position.  It  was  previously  to  the 
seventeenth  century  a^  mere  strong- 
hold, with  few  inhabitants,  but  it  be- 
came a  place  of  some  importance  aftier 
Innocent  X.,  in  1647,  removed  here 
the  episcopal  see  from  Castro,  which 
was  destroyed  as  a  punishment  upon 
the  inhabitants  for  the  murder  of  their 
bishop.  The  population  in  1833  was 
3300.  The  medical  traveller  will 
not  pass  through  the  town  without 
recollecting  the  fame  of  Fabricius  ab 
Acquapendente,  bom  here  in  1537. 
Fabricius  was  the  successor  of  the 
celebrated  Fallopius  at  Padua,  where 
he  filled  the  professor's  chair  for  nearly 
lialf  a  century.  His  name  is  immor- 
talised in  medical  literature  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and 
other  important  facts  in  anatomy.  To 
the  English  traveller  it  is  particularly 
interesting,  since  Harvey  studied  un- 
der him  at  Padua,  and  probably  re- 


ceived from  his  discoveries  his  first 
impulse  in  investigating  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Fabricius  died  in 
1619,  the  year  in  which  his  illustrious 
pupil  began  to  teach  publicly  in  Lon- 
don the  doctrine  of  the  circulation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  gradually 
improves  af\er  leaving  this  town ; 
many  of  the  tufa  hilts  are  filled  with 
grottoes,  which  serve  as  habitations  to 
the  shepherds.  A  gradual  ascent 
brings  us  to 

{  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo(/nn»,  Aquila 
Nera,  and  L'Ecu  de  France),  a  formal 
village  built  in  a  circle  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  at  his  own 
cost,  as  an  asylum  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  town,  which  was  afflicted 
with  malaria.  From  this  point  the 
traveller  enjoys  the  first  view  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena,  with  its  picturesque 
shores  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  co- 
vered with  oaks  to  their  very  summit. 
On  the  descent,  the  ruined  town  or 
station  of  San  Lorenzo  Rovlnato,  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  tower  covered 
with  ivy,  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
the  landscape.  It  occupies  an  Etrus- 
can site,  and  numerous  sepulchres  are 
still  traceable  in  the  clifiFs  beneath  its 
walls. 

1  Bolsena  (Inriy   Aquila  d'Oro,  de- 
scribed by   some  travellers  as   very 
dirty  and  uncivil,  and  by  others,  in 
1847,  as  comfortable  and   clean),   a 
small  town  of  1700  souls,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake^  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  city  which  sup- 
planted the  Etruscan  city  of  Volsinii, 
after  the  latter  had  been  conquered 
and  razed  to  the  ground.     It  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
church  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of 
the  wafer.     Volsinii  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  powerful  cities 
of  the  Etruscan  league,  and  was  so  opu- 
lent when  it  was  last  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  that  it  is  stated  by  Pliny  to 
have  contained  no  less  than  2000  sta- 
tues (B.C.  280).      An  account  of  its 
various  contests  with  Rome  will  be 
found  in  Livy,  who  notices  the  wor- 
ship of  Norcia,  and  states  that  the 
years  were  marked  by  fixing  nails  in 
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her  temple.     Tlie  common  story  of 
the  citizens  becoming,  after  the  loss  of 
their  independence,  so  sunk  in  luxury 
as  to  fall  under  subjection  to  their 
own  slaves,  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr, 
yfho    considers    that  the   insurgents 
called  **  slaves  **  by  the  Roman  writers, 
vere  not   domestic  slaves,  but  serfs 
who  had  aided  the  Volsinienses  in  the 
defence  of  their  common  home,  and 
had  obtdned  as  their  reward  the  jights 
of    citizenship.      At  a  later  period 
Volsinii  was  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus,  the  fitvourite  of  Ti- 
berius,  but  we  have  very  few  other 
notices  of  it  in  Roman  history.     The 
Ctrusean  city  is  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  table-land  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  called  "  11  Piazzano," 
above   the    amphitheatre,  but    there 
is  not  a  vestige  of  wall  or  temple  to  be 
traced.    The  remains  of  the  Roman 
city  are  more  numerous.     At  the  en- 
trance of  the  town  is  a  confused  heap  of 
architectural  fragments  which  deserve 
examination.  Among  them  are  broken 
columns,  Corinthian  capitals,  several 
altars,  and  inscribed  stones,      Nearer 
the  gate  are  numerous  granite  columns, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  Etruscan  god- 
dess Norcia.     Among  the  ruins  is  a 
Roman  bas-relief  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Arvales.     Besides  these  antiqui- 
ties, numerous  sepulchres  and  tumuli 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
together  with  some  remains  of  a  Ro> 
man  amphitheatre,  approached  by  a 
Roman    road  of  basaltic  pavement. 
Large  quantities  of  Etruscan  vases, 
statues,    and  other  relics  have  been 
found  here  in  recent  years ;  the  sta- 
tue called  the  Arringatore,  now  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence,  b  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  discoveries. 
The  triple  church  of  Sta,  Cristina  has 
a  fisigade  ornamented  with  some  bas- 
relids  collected  from  the  ancient  tem- 
ple in  1513  by  Cardinal  de*  Medici, 
and  a  marble  sarcophagus,  with  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus.     It 
is  more  interesting,  however,  as  the 
alleged  scene  of  the  fiimous  miracle^to 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  has  given 


immortal  celebrity.  The  miracle  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  1 263,  when 
a  Bohemian  priest,  who  doubted  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  was 
convinced  by  blood  flowing  from  the 
Host  he  was  consecrating.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  event  Urban  IV., 
then  residing  at  Orvieto,  instituted 
the  festival  of  Corpus  DominL  A 
dark  and  dirty  vault,  forming  a  kind 
of  chapel,  is  pointed  out  as  the  actual 
scene  of  the  miracle.  The  spot  where 
the  blood  fell  is  covered  with  an  iron 
grating. 

The  Upper  Town  of  Bolsena  is 
worth  a  visit,  not  so  miich  for  its 
beauty  as  for  its  singularity;  from 
every  point  of  high  ground  the  scenery 
alone  repays  the  trouble  of  the  ascent. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  a  noble  ex- 
panse of  water,  whose  circumference 
is  estimated  by   Calindri   at   43,000 
metres,  which  would  give  about  26} 
English  miles.     It  has  the  form  of  an 
extinct  crater,  and,  being  bounded  by 
volcanic  rocks,  has  been  frequently  re* 
garded  as  such ;    but   Dr.  Daubeny 
points  out  the  necessity  of  more  con- 
clusive evidence  than  we  possess  be- 
fore the  hypothesis  be  admitted,  espe* 
cially  when  the  great  extent  of  the  lake 
is  considered.     The   investigation  of 
its  geology  would,  however,  be  a  dan- 
gerous task,  for  the  treacherous  beauty 
of  the  lake  conceals  malaria  in  its 
most    fatal  forms;    and   the   shores, 
although  there    are   no  traces  of  a 
marsh,  are  completely   deserted,  ex* 
cep'«;ing  where  a  few  sickly  hamlets 
are  scattered  on  their  western  slopes. 
The  ground    is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but 
the  labourers  dare  not  sleep  for  a  sin* 
gle  night  on  the  plains  where  they  work 
by  day;  and  a  vast  tract  of  beauUful 
antl  productive  country,  presenting  no 
appreciable  condition  of  soil  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  malaria,  is  reduced 
to  a  perfect  solitude  by  this  invisible 
calamity.       Nothing   can    be    more 
striking  than  the  appearance  of  the 
lake,  without  a  single  sail  upon  its 
waters,  and   with  scarcely  a  human 
habitation  within  sight  of  Bolsena ; 
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and  nothing  perhaps  can  ^ve  the  tra- 
veller who  visits  Italy   for  the  first 
time  a  more  impressive  idea  of  the  in-> 
fluence  of  malaria.      The  two  small 
islands,  the  largest  called  BiieiUina, 
and  the  smallest  MartanOf  are  pictu* 
resque  objects  from  the  hills.     The 
latter  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
imprisonment  and  murder  of  Amala- 
spntha,  queen  of  the  Goths,  the  only 
daughter  of  Theodoric  and  the  niece 
of  Clovis;  she  was  strangled  in  her 
bath,  A.D.  5S3,  by  the  order  or  with 
the  connivance  of  her  cousin  Tbeoda- 
tus,  whom  she  had  raised  to  a  share  In 
the  kingdom.     Some  steps  in  the  rock 
are  shown  as  the  stair  which  led  to 
her  p  riso  n .     The  church  on  the  B  isen  • 
tina  was  built  by  the  Farnese  family, 
and  decorated  by  the  Caracci ;  it  con- 
tains the  relics  of  Sta.  Cristina,  the  vir- 
gin saint  of  Bolsena,  whose  footsteps 
on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
are  still  shown  as  proofs  of  her  mira- 
culous preservation  from  the  death  by 
drowning,  to  which  she  had  been  con- 
signed by  her  pagan  judges.     The 
Famesi  bad  two  villas  on  these  is- 
lands,  where   Leo   X.,  afler  visiting 
Viterbo  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
resided  for  a  short  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing.     The  lake  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  iish ;  its  eels  are 
commemorated  by   Dante,  who  says 
that  Pope  Martin  IV.  killed  himself 
by  eating  them  to  excess : 

**  E  quella  faccia 
'  Di  Ul  da  lui,  piii  che  le  altre  trapunta, 
Efabe  la  santa  cnieta  in  le  sue  braccia ; 
Dal  Torso  fu,  e  purga  per  digiuna 
Le  anguille  di  Bolsena  e  la  vemaccia." 

Purgat.y  zxiv. 

-  In  the  south.weet  bend  of  the  lake, 
near  the  island  of  Martana,  is  the  little 
river  Marta,  by  which  it  is  drained ; 
it  flows  beneath  Toscanella,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Cometo.  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  the  lake^  which  he  calls 
the  Tarquinian  lake,  and  his  account 
of  its  two  floating  island^  will  interest 
the  classical  tourist  (Epist.  ii.  96.); 
the  islands,  if  they  ever  existed,  have 
disappeared,  for  the  description  cannot 
apply  to  Bisentina  and  Martana.  [ 


The  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  the 
fine  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  without  en- 
countering the  details  of  Route  2S, 
may,  in  a  light  two-wheeled  gig,  easily 
see  it  from  Bolsena,  and  return  the 
same  day  to  rejoin  his  earriage.  The 
road  is  in  part  rough  and  throughout 
mountainous ;  the  nominal  distance 
of  9  miles  he  will  probably  find  at 
least  12,  but  it  forma  on  the  whole 
the  easiest  and  most  rapid  mode  of 
visiting  Orvieto  from  this  road. 

An  additional  horse  is  required 
from  Bolsena  to  San  Lorenzo;  and 
also  from  Bolsena  to  Montefiascone, 
but  not  vice  vend  m  either  case. 

About  a  mile  from  Bolsena,  the  tra- 
veller should  leave  the  carriage,  to 
examine  the  basaltic  columns  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
lake.  They  are  thickly  clustered,  and 
present  generally  five  or  six-sided 
prisms,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height. 
The  ascent  of  the  hill  now  leads  us 
through  a  wood  abounding  in  majestic 
oaks,  and  presenting  some  exquisite 
prospects  over  the  lake.  The  wood 
has  been  cleared  for  some  hundred 
yards  on  either  side  of  the  road,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  concealment  of 
banditti,  who  formerly  gave  the  hill 
of  Bolsena  a  disagreeable  notoriety. 
After  a  long  ascent  we  reach  the  town 
of  Montefiascone,  situate  on  an  iso- 
lated hill  crowned  by  an  old  castle  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  lake  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

1  Montefiascone  Clnnsj  La  Posta, 
dear  and  unaccommodating,  before 
coming  up  to  the  gate;  Aquila  Nera, 
clean  and  civil,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
beyond  the  gate).  An  episcopal  town  of 
4800  souls,  occupying  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Etruscan  city,  of  which  some 
sepulchreiB  still  exist,  though  anti- 
quaries are  not  agreed  upon  its  name. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
garet, in  spite  of  its  unfinished  front 
has  an  imposing  air;  its  octagonal 
cupola  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  interesting  works  of  San  Mi- 
chele,  whose  designs  are  tJtao  recog- 
nised in  sevefal  palaees     and  pub- 
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lie  buildings.  Near  the  gate  is  the 
church  of  San  Ftaviano,  a  Gothic 
building  founded  in  1030,  and  restored 
by  Urban  IV.  in  1262,  presenting  a 
singular  mixture  of  round  and  pointed 
arches.  From  the  gallery  in  front 
this  pope  is  said  to  have  given  his  be- 
nediction to  the  people.  In  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  is  the  monument  of 
Bishop  Johann  Fugger,  of  the  wealthy 
and  distinguished  family  of  Fugger  of 
Augsburg,  who  so  frequently  reple- 
nished the  coffers  of  the  emperors  and 
entertained  them  at  their  palace,  now 
well  known  to  travellers  in  Germany 
as  the  hotel  of  the  Drei  Mohren.  The 
bishop  is  'represented  lying  on  his 
tomb,  with  two  goblets  on  each  side 
of  his  mitre  and  under  his  arms.  The 
death  of  this  prelate,  which  took  place 
in  the  town,  was  caused  by  his  drink- 
ing too  freely  of  the  wine  to  which  he 
has  given  such  extraordinary  celebrity. 
The  following  is  (his  epitaph,  written 
by  his  valet :  EsU  Est,  Est  Propter 
nimitim  est,  Joannes  de  Foucrisy  Domi- 
ntts  meust  mortuus  est.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  singular  inscription,  which 
has^ven  rise  to  abundant  controversy, 
appears  to  be  simply  this:  the  bishop 
was  in  the  halbit  of  sending  on  his 
valet  beforehand  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  wines  were  good,  in  which 
case  he  wrote  on  the  walls  the  word 
est  (it  is  good).  At  Monteiiascone  he 
is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  its 
sweet  wine,  that  he  wrote  the  est  three 
times,  a  mode  of  expressing  the  supe- 
riority of  liquors,  which  recalls  the 
XXX.  of  the  London  brewers.  The 
fsLct  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  much 
longer  than  the  luxurious  prelate 
would  probably  have  desired,  for  the 
best  wine  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
fatal  treble  est. 

Near  the  inn  at  Montefiascone  a 
hilly  and  interesting  road  branches  off 
to  Orvieto  (18  miles),  and  to  Citti 
della  Pieve  (48  miles),  whence  the 
traveller  may  proceed  either  to  Peru- 
gia (96  miles),  or  to  Chiusi  (8  miles), 
and  Montepulciano  (23  miles).  All 
these  roads  are  very  hilly,  and  about 
10  per  cent,  shoidd  be  added  to  these 


nominal  distances  for  recent  altera- 
tions to  avoid  steep  pulls.  (See 
Route  23.) 

From  Montefiascone  to  Viterbo  the 
road  crosses  a  dreary  and  unenclosed 
country  destitute  of  interest.  About 
midway  between  the  towns,  about  a 
mile  from  the  road,  are  the  ruins  of 
Ferento,  the  Etruscan  Ferentinum, 
mentioned  by  Horace,  in  whose  time 
it  was  a  Roman  colony ;  it  afterwards 
became  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  and  an  episcopal  see,  but  was 
destroyed  by  the  citizens  of  Viterbo,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  on  account  of  the 
alleged  heresy  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
representing  our  Saviour  on  the  cross 
with  the  eyes  open,  mstead  of  shut 
The  ruins  are  extremely  interesting. 
Those  of  the  theatre  are  remarkable 
for  their  massive  substructions  of  Etrus- 
can masonry,  their  seven  gates,  and 
their  scena,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  perfect  in  Italy.  Beyond  it  is 
the  village  of  VHorchiano,  which  en- 
joys th^  singular  privilege  of  supply- 
ing the  senators  of  Rome  with  servants, 
a  privilege  said  to  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.  About  7 
miles  beyond  Ferento  is  Bonuwzo, 
celebrated  within  the  last  20  years 
for  the  Etruscan  tombs  which  have 
been  explored  by  Prince  Borghese 
with  so  much  success,  and  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  interesting  sarco* 
phagus  with  knotted  serpents  on  its 
temple  roof,  now  in  the  British  Mu« 
seum;  and  for  the  bronze  shield  with 
a  lance  thrust  in  it,  and  its  braces  of 
leather  still  perfect,  which  now  forms 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  Museo  Gregoriano,  at  the  Va- 
tican. Also  about  midway  between 
Montefiascone  and  Viterbo*  near  the 
Fontanile,  a  few  yards  frcmi  the  road 
on  the  right  hand,  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Fia  Cassia,  which  com- 
municated between  Florence  and 
Rome,  passing  through  Chiusi,  Bol- 
sena,  Bagni  di  Serpa,  Trosso,  Vetralla, 
and  Sutri,  and  joining  the  Via  Ame- 
rina  at  Baccano,  from  which  place  the 
united  roads  entered  Rome  under  the 
name  o^the  Via  Cassia.      Beyond  this 
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fragment  of  the  ancient  road,  and  at 
About  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
Viterbo,  a  small  column  of  vapour 
marks  the  position  of  the  warm  sul- 
phurous lake  called-  the  Sulieame,  ce- 
lebrated^by  Dante: 

"  Quale  del  Bulicame  esce  ruscello, 
Che  parton  poi  tra  lor  le  peocatrici, 
Tal  per  1'  arena  gi(i  sea  giva  quella.** 

Inf.  xir. 

1  ViTXRBo  ( IwMi  Aquila  Nera,  just 
inside  the  Florence  gate,  excellent  as 
\o  rooms  and  beds,  in  other  respects 
capable  of  improvement ;  Angelo,  in 
the  Piazza).  From  Viterbo  to  Monte- 
fiascone  the  post  is  reckoned  at  IJ, 
and  an  additional  horse  is  required 
by  the  tariff,  but  not  viet  versd. 

Viterbo,  atuated  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Cimino,  is  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  most  extensive  delegations  of  the 
Papal  States,  embracing  a  superficial 
extent  of  205  square  leagues,  and  a 
population  of  113,000  souls.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  delegate.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  14,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  towers  built 
chiefly  by  the  Lombard  kings;  it  is 
generally  well  built,  and  its  streets, 
though  narrow  and  dirty,  are  paved 
with  flag-stones,  like  those  of  Florence. 
By  the  old  Italian  writers  it  is  called 
the  city  of  handsome  fountains  and 
beautiful  women. 

It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Fcmtnn  Voltumna,  cele* 
brated  as  the  spot  where  the  Etruscan 
cities  held  their  general  assemblies. 
The  present  town  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  city  by  Celestin  III.,  about 
11 94 ;  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
the  residence  of  several  popes,  and  the 
scene  of  numerous  conclaves  of  the 
sacred  college,  at  which  the  following 
f  ontiffs  were  elected  :  Urban  IV.,  in 
1261 ;  Clement  IV.,  in  1264;  B.Gre- 
gory X.,  in  1271  ;  John  XXL,  in 
1276;  Nicholas  IIL,  in  1277;  and 
Martin  IV.,  at  the  dictation  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  in  1281.  It  was  the  chief 
c'ty  of  those  allodial  possessions  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  extending  from 
Bome  to  Bolsena,  and  embracing  the 


whole  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  Tuscan  frontier,  which 
that  princess  bequeathed  to  the  Holy 
See  in  the  twuilth  century,  and  which 
constitutes  what  is  now  known  as  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  San 
Lorenzo,  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Her- 
cules. It  contains  the  tombs  of  four 
popes,  John  XXL,  Alexander  IV., 
Adrian  V.,  and  Clement  IV*  At 
the  high  altar  is  the  picture  of  the 
Glory  of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Gio,  Francesco 
JRomanelli,  a  native  painter,  who  died 
here  while  preparing  to  remove  his 
family  to  Paris,  where  he  had  previ- 
ously obtained  the  patronage  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  The  pictures  illus- 
trating various  Incidents  in  the  history 
of  S.  Lorenzo  are  by^  his  son  Urbano, 
and  are  cited  by  Lanzi  as  works  of 
considerable  promise,  but  he  likewise 
died  young.  The  subjects  from  the 
life  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Stephen^ 
by  Marco  Benefial,  are  also  noticed  by 
Lanzi  among  the  best  works  of  that  un- 
equal follower  of  Domenichino  and  his 
school.  In  the  Sacristy  is  a  large  p'c- 
ture  of  the  Saviour  and  the  four  £van<* 
gelists,  attributed  to  Albert  DurerQ); 
the  medallion  on  the  roof  is  by  Carlo 
Maraita.  But  these  works  of  art  will 
fail  to  interest  the  English  traveller 
as  much  as  the  recollection  of  the 
atrocity  which  has  associated  this  an- 
cient edifice  with  the  history  of  £ng. 
land.  It  was  at  the  high  altar  of  this 
cathedral  that  Prince  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, son  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
murdered  by  Guy  de  Montfort,  the 
fourth  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  killed  in 
1265  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  fights 
ing  against  Henry  III.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  body  of  the  earl  was 
dragged  in  the  dust  by  the  royalists ; 
his  son,  Guy  de  Montfort,  who  was 
also  present  in  the  battle,  vowed  ven- 
geance against  the  king  and  his  family 
for  this  outrage.  No  opportunity, 
however,  occurred  for  a  tew  years; 
but  the  grandson  of  the  notorious 
persecutor  of  the  Albigenses  was  not 
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likely  to  forget  his  yow,  and  an  acci* 
dental  visit  to  this  city  at  length  threw 
one  of  the  young  princes  of  England  in 
his  way.  After  the  battle  of  Taglia- 
cozzo,  Charles  of  Anj*u  was  sum- 
moned from  bis  conquests  to  accom- 
pany his  brother  St.  Louis  on  a  second 
crusade  against  Tunis.  His  stay,  how- 
ever, was  short,  and  he  soon  returned 
to  NapleSL  The  College  of  Cardinals 
being  then  at  Viterbo,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city  in  order  to  induce 
the  cardinals  to  bring  the  long  inter- 
r^num  to  a  dose,  and  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  chdir  of  St.  Peter.  During 
his  residence  at  Viterbo,  many  of  the 
crusaders  who  had  returned  from  Tunis 
had  assembled  there,  together  with  his 
great  officers  of  state.  Among  the  lat- 
ter was  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  lieute- 
nant of  Charles  in  Tuscany.  On  a 
certain  day  he  met,  in  this  cathedral, 
Henry, 'son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, king  of  the  Romans,  and  brother, 
of  king  Henry  III.  of  England.  The 
prince  was  passing  through  Viterbo 
on  his  return  from  Africa,  whither  he 
had  accompanied  his  cousin  Edward. 
The  young  prince  was  kneeling  at  the 
altar  during  the  celebration  of  mas% 
when  Guy  de  Montfort  rushed  upon 
him  and  ran  him  through  with  his 
sword.  The  prince  instantly  expired, 
and  the  murderer  walked  out  of  the 
church  unmolested.  He  'said  to  his 
attendants  at  the  door,  "  I  have  been 
avenged. "  **  •  How  ?"  said  one  of  them, 
**  was  not  your^&ther  dragged  in  the 
dust  ?**  At  these  words  he  returned 
to  the  altar,  seized  the  body  of  the 
prince  by  the  hair,  and  dragged  it  into 
the  public  square.  He  then  fled  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Maremma,  but 
Charles  was  afraid  to  punish  him  for 
the  crime.  Prince  Edward,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Henry  III.,  and 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  of  France,  were 
both  in  Viterbo  at  the  time^  but  they 
quitted  it  immediately,  indignant  at 
the  ^weakness  of  Charles  in  allowing 
the  murderer  to  go  unpunished.  Gio- 
vanni Villani*  the  principal  authority 
for  these  iacts,  stotes  that  "  the  heart 
of  Henry  was  put  into  a  golden  cup. 


and  placed  on  a  pillar  at  London 
Bridge,  over  the  river  Thames,  for  a 
memorial  to  the  English  of  the  saud 
outrage."  (Lib.  vii.,  c.  40.)  Dante, 
the  true  historian  of  the  middle  ages, 
has  also  commemorated  this  circum- 
stance, and  has  placed  the  murderer 
in  hell,  in  that  seventh  circle  guarded 
by  the  Minotaur  and  the  Centaurs, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  river  ojf 
boiling  blood,  in  which  those  whose 
sins  have  been  tyranny  or  cruelty 
towards  mankind  are  punished ; 

"Poco  piil  oltre  ii  Centauro  si  afflni 
Sovra  una  gente,  che  infino  alia  gola 
Parca  che  di  quel  buUcame  aaciue. 
Mmtrocci  una  ombra  dalla  un  canto  sola^ 
Dicendo:  colui  fesse  in  ^embo  a  dio 
Lo  cor,  che  in  lu  Tamigi  ancor  si  cola.** 

Jnf  Xii. 

Besides  this  events  there  is  another 
historical  incident  which  gives  the 
cathedral  of  Viterbo  additional  inte- 
rest in  the  estimation  of  English  tra- 
vellers: it  was  in  its  piazza  that 
Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who 
ever  wore  the  tiara,  compelled  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa  to  humble  himself  id 
the  presence  of  the  papal  and  imperial 
courts  by  holdii^  his  stirrup  while  he 
dismounted  from  his  mule.  The 
haughty  emperor  only  yielded  at  the 
persuasion  of  his  courtiers,  who  sug- 
gested the  precedent  of  Lothario; 
but  Frederick  deeply  felt  the  injury^ 
and  consoled  himself,  according  to  the 
contemporary  historians,  by  declaring 
that  he  paid  this  homage  not  to  the 
pope,  but  to  the  apostle  of  whom  he> 
was  the  recognised  representative. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  £pis-> 
copal  Palace  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
now  greatly  ruined,  but  still  retaining^ 
many  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  popes.  The  great 
hall  b  still  shown  in  which  the  con- 
clave was  assembled  at  the  command 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  Prince  Henry,  when,  after  a 
deliberation  of  thirty-three  months^ 
they  elected  Tebaldo  Visconti  to  the 
papal  chair,  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
X*  In  the  same  hall  the  cardinals 
afterwards  elected  Martin  IV.,  after 
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an  interregnum  of  uz  months,  though 
not  until  Charles  of  Anjou  had  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  against  them 
among  the  iuhAbitants  of  Vit^rbo.  At 
the  suggestion  of  that  monarch  the 
citizens  removed  the  roof  in  order  to 
force  them  to  an  election ;  they  then 
arrested  and  imprisoned  the  cardinals 
Orsini  and  Latino^  whom  Charles,  for 
his  own  personal  interests,  wished  to 
be  removed,  from  the  counciL  It  is 
said  that  the  municipal  archiTes  still 
preserve  letters  of  these  cardinals  dated 
from  *' the  roofless  palace.'*  Another 
chamber  is  shown,  ia  which  John 
XX  I.  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the 
roof.in  1277. 

The  church  of  the  Convent  of  Sta. 
Eoaa  contains  the  body  of  the  saint, 
one  of  the  heroines  of  the.  thirteenth 
centory,  whose  history,  like  that  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  presents  a  strange  com- 
bination of  rdigious  and  political  en- 
thusiasm. She  first  roused  the  people 
against  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  ; 
after  the  success  of  the  Gbibeline  party 
she  retired  into  exile,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  great  emperor  returned  in 
triumph  to  Viterbo,  where  she  died  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards canonized  by  the  Guelph  party. 
Her  body,  resembling  that  tk  a  black 
mummy,  is  preserved  in  a  gilt  tomb, 
and  is  the  object  of  great  reverence  on 
account  of  her  numerous  reputed  mi- 
racles. 

The  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francueo, 
behind  the  hotel,  contains  the  cele- 
brated Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  painted,  as  we 
learn  from  Vasari,  from  the  designs  of 
]!klir:faael  Angelo:  **L*  invenzioneperd 
ed  il  cartone  fu  di  Michelagnolo ;  fu 
quell*  opera  tenuta  da  chiunque  lo 
vide '  veramente  bellissima,  onde  ac- 
quisto  Sebastiano  grandissimocfedito, 
e  confermd  il  dire  di  ooloro  ehe  lo 
fiiTorivano.**  Lansi  also  cites  this 
work  as  one  of  those  in  whidi  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo  was  assisted  by 
Michael  Angelo,  who  patronised-  him 
afier  the  death  of  Raphael,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  OiuUo  Bomano  and  the 
other  eminent  followers  of  the  rivftl 


school.  The  picture  is  badly  placed, 
and  requires  a  much  stronger  light, 
but  its  effect,  notwithstanding  tliese 
disadvantages,  is  very  striking. 

The  church  of  the  OaaervatUi  del 
Paraduo  has  another  work  of  SeboM^ 
tiauo  dd  Piombo,  the  Flagellation, 
which,  according  to  Lanzi,  was  consi- 
dered the  finest  picture  in  Viterbo. 
On  the  outside  is  a  finesco  of  the  Ma- 
donna with  saints,  attributed  to  Lio* 
natdo  da  FhteL 

The  church  called  deUa  £dorte  has  a 
picture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, by  Salvator  Bosii, 

*  S.  Ignweio  has  a  picture  of  the  saint 
at  the  high  altar,  by  Cav,  d'Arpino, 
and  in  the  sacristy  a  small  painting  of 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  Martdlo  Ve^ 
Mtnrfr,  another  artist,  whom  Lanzi  vBen" 
tions  with  great  praise  for  his  skill  in 
embodying  the  ideas  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, by  whom  this  work  is  supposed 
to  have  been  designed. 

StcL.  Maria  dtUa  Feritd  has  a  re.* 
markable  fresco  of  the  SposaHzio,  by 
Lorenzo  di  Giacomo  da  Fiterbo,  who 
completed  it  in  1469,  after  a  labour  of 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  highly-  curious 
in  the  history  of  art,  independently  of 
the  fiict  that  all  the  heads  in  the  pic- 
ture are  portraits  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, and  it  is  scarcely  less  interesting 
as  a  study  of  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth 
centivy. 

8.  Angelo  in  Spata  presents  in  its 
£Ei9ade  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  a 
fine  bas-relief  of  a  lion  fightings  boar, 
and  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
contains  the  asbeS  of  Galiana,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Italy.  This 
celebrated  personage  was  the  Helen 
of  the  middle  ages  (1138),  and  hetf 
beauty  gave  rise  to  a  war  between 
Rome  and  Viteibo,  during  which  the 
Romans  were  defeated.  In  the  ea,^ 
pitulation  which  foUowed,  the  Ro* 
mans  stipulated  that  they  were  •<  to  be 
allowed  n  last  sight  of  Galiana,  who 
was  acoordin^y  shown  to  them,"  sayi 
Valery,  **  from  one  of  the  windows  stiU 
existing  in  the  exterior  of  an  old  tower 
of  the  ancient  gate  of  St.  Antony.** 

The  Piaiatzo  PiM^ioo,  began    ia 
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1264,  deserves  a  visit  Its  court  con- 
tains two  large  Etruscan  tombs,  with 
figures  in  relief  and  inscriptions,  and 
an  elegant  fountam.  In  the  hall  of 
the  Accademia  degU  Ardentl  are  the 
frescoes  of  BdUUutare  Oroce,  the  scho- 
lar of  Annibale  Carneci,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Malvasia,  the  imitator  of  Guido. 
Their  style  is  mentioned  by  Lianai  as 
*'  facile^  naturale,  da  meritargii  nome 
di  buon  pnrtico  e  di  buon  freseanti ; 
di  caracoesco  non  coal  facilmente." 
In  another  apartment  are  the  marble 
tablet,  containing  'the  pretended  edict 
of  King  Desiderio,  the  last  of  the 
Lombard  kings,  and  the  Tabula  Ci- 
bellaria,  another  of  the  forgeries  by 
which  Annius,  the  well-known  lite- 
rary impostor,  attempted  to  claim  for 
Viterbo  an  antiquity  greater  than  that 
of  Troy.  The  museum  of  the  academy 
is  interesting  on  account  of  its  local  an« 
tiquities :  it  contains  some  fine  Etrus- 
can tombs  in  terra-ootta,  vases,  and 
other  Etruscan  remains,  some  Roman 
inscriptions  and  sarcophagi,  and  a 
geological  cabinet,  illustrative  of  the 
locality.  Among  the  paintings  is  a  Vi- 
mtation,  by  Francesco  Raman^i,  whose 
San  Lorenzo  at  the  cathedral  has  been 
notieed  in  a  previous  page. 

The  principal  fountains  of  Viterbo, 
which  divide  with  its  pretty  women 
the  honour  of  the  proverb  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  Fontana  Grande,  begun 
in  1206  ;  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place; that  in  the  Piazza  della  Rocca, 
constructed  ift  1566  by  Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  and  attributed  to  Vignola ;  and 
that  in  the  court  of  the  Pidazzo  Pub- 
blico. 

Outside  the  Roman  gate  is  the  Do- 
menican  Convent,  remarkable  as  the 
reridence  of  Fra  Giovanni  Nanni,  bet- 
ter known  as  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who 
forged  the  edict  of  Desiderio,  already 
mentioned,  and  other  documents  to 
prove  the  high  antiquity  of  his  native 
eity,  and  wrote  seventeen  books  which 
he  represented  to  be  the  lost  works  of 
tnrient  writers,  particularly  of  Xeno- 
pbon,  Arehilochus,  and  Manetho; 
they  were  printed  in  1498,  and  for  a 
eowideffAble  time  were  believed  by 


scholars  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Like  most  other  authors  of  literary 
forgeries,  Annius  found  that  those 
who  were  deceived  into  an  admiration 
of  his  discoveries  not  only  never  for* 
gave  the  deception,  but  accorded  him 
less  credit  for  his  learning  than  he 
deserved. 

The  Fakuzo  San  Martino^  belong* 
ing  to  the  Doria  family,  deserves  a 
visit  for  its  noble  staircase  a  cordonif 
by  which  a  carriage  may  ascend  to 
the  upper  stories.  It  also  contains 
the  portrait  of  the  dissolute  Olimpia 
Maidalchini  Pamfili,  sister-in-law  and 
mistress  of  Innocent  X.,  with  her  bed 
and  its  leather  furniture.  Numerous 
tales  are  related  of  the  intrigues  of 
Olimpia  in  this  palace,  and  of  the  m]ra- 
terious  disappearance  of  her  lovers 
through  a  trap-door,  the  fate  which 
tradition  has  assigned  to  all  the  hum* 
ble  lovers  of  intriguing  princesses 
in  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  road  to  Orte  and  Narni  are 
two  objects  of  some  interest :  the  cele* 
brated  sanctuary  and  Domenican  con- 
vent of  the  Madonna  ddla  Quereia, 
and  the  VUla  JLante  at  Basfnq/a,  The 
Madonna  della  Querciat  built  from 
the  designs  of  Bramante,  is  remark* 
able  for  its  splendid  roof,  an  imitation 
of  that  of  Sta.  Maria  Magg^ore.  Over 
its  three  doors  are  some  beautiful  baa* 
reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  by  Luca  deOm 
Bobbia.  Behind  the  altar  is  the  image 
of  the  Madonna  on  the  oak  from  which 
it  was  found  suspended,  and  which 
gives  name  to  the  church.  The  cam^ 
panile  contains  a  bell  said  by  Calindri 
to  weigh  13,500  lbs.  The  ground  ia 
front  of  this  convent  is  the  scene  of 
the  two  famous  fairs  of  Viterbo :  the 
first,  established  by  I^eo  X.  in  15 13^ 
begins  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  lasts 
fifteen  days ;  the  second,  founded  by 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1S4(^ 
begins  on  the  22nd  September  and 
ends  on  the  6th  October.  The  ViOa 
LanU  is  remarkable  for  its  impoang 
architecture,  said  to  be  the  design  of 
Vignola.  It  was  begun  by  the  celebmted 
Cardinal  Riario,and  finished  by  Card!* 
nal  Gambera,  inallueion  to  whoee  name 
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the  cascade  is  made  to  assume  in  its 
£dl  from  the  mountain  the  form  of  an 
immense  lobster.  It  is  now  almost 
deserted.  It  is  related  that,  when  St. 
Carlo  Borromeo  visited  the  villa,  he 
uggested  how  much  good  the  money 
lavished  upon  it  would  have  done  if 
distributed  among  the  poor ;  to  which 
Cardinal  Gambera  replied  that  he  had 
made  them  earn  it  by  their  labours.  On 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  above  the 
Villa,  is  the  Menieatore,  or  Logan  stone 
of  Italy,  a  large  block  of  peperino,  22 
feet  long,  and  9  feet  high,  said  to  weigh 
220  tons,  which  still  "logs"  as  easily 
as  the  celebrated  **  Logan  rock "  of 
CornwalL 

Orie,  a  few  miles  beyond  this, 
picturesquely  placed  on  an  isolated 
ridge  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
with  a  little  inn  called  the  Campana, 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Horta,  one 
of  the  military  colonies  of  Augustus. 
It  has  the  ruins  of  a  fine  bridge,  called 
the  bridge  of  Augustus,  and  some  ex- 
tensive remains  of  baths.  To  the 
south,  the  picturesque  town  of  Bassa- 
nello,  with  its  mediaeval  walls,  marks 
the  site  of  Castellum  Amerinum,  near 
which  was  the  estate  of  Calpurnius, 
father-in-law  of  Pliny  the  younger. 
In  the  Val  d'Orte  the  small  lake  called 
the  Valdemone  or  Lago  di  Bassano, 
filled  up  with  rushes,  is  the  ancient 
Lake  Vadimon,  whose  floating  is* 
lands  are  beautifully  described  in 
the  eighth  epistle  of  Pliny,  whose  re- 
feidence  at  the  villa  of  his  fitther-in- 
law  gave  him  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  observe  them.  The  bulks  of  the 
lake  are  celebrated  for  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  b.  c. 
S09,  which  completely  destroyed  their 
political  existence  as  an  independent 
nation.  A  subsequent  battle  was 
Ibught  here  by  the  Etruscans  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Gauls  and  Boii,  but 
they  were  again  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  Dolabella.  A  few  miles 
kouth  of  Bascanello,  Gattne,  a  town 
of  some  eonsequence  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Faliscan  city  of  Feseen. 
niura,  noted  for  the  nuptial  aongs  to 


which  it  gave  the  name  of  Carmina 
Fescennina.  Near  it  and  about  *J 
miles  south  of  Bassanello,  is  Uie  mise- 
rable village  of  Corchiano,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  Etruscan  town,  the 
name  of  which  is  lost.  Haifa  mile 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  is  the  Etruscan  name  **  Larth  Vel 
Amies,"  in  letters  15  inches  in  length, 
cut  in  the  tufa  rock  through  which  the 
ancient  Via  Amerina  is  carried.  Two 
miles  from  Corchiano,  on  the  road  to 
Bassanello,  is  a  curious  Etruscan  tomb» 
called  Puntone  del  'Pontes. 

ExcuKsxoN  TO  Castxl  d^Asso,  Nok» 

CHIA,  AND    BXXDA. 

By  fiur  the  most  interesting  excur- 
sion which  can  be  made  from  this  road 
is  that  to  Castel  d'Asso,  Norchia,  and 
Bieda.  Ca«fe/<r^sso,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called  by  the  peasantry,  Castellac- 
cio,  vras  the  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Castellum  Axia,  distant  about  S 
miles  from  Viterbo.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  cliffs  of  this  and  the  four  ad- 
joining valleys  are  excavated  into  a 
continued  series  of  cavern-sepulchres 
of  enormous  size,  resembling  nothing 
else  in  Europe,  and  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Thebes,  the  traveller  may  perhaps  be 
induced  to  prolong  his  journey  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  so  remarkable  a 
spot.  It  will  be  much  more  desirable , 
to  hire  horses  or  donkeys  for  the  ex- 
cursion, than  to  attempt  it  in  a  car- 
riage ;  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
return  to  Viterbo  ouiy  proceed  by  Ve- 
tralla,  the  Vicus  Matrini,^the  way-sid^ 
inn  (»lled  Le  Capanacce,  and  thence 
through  Capranica  and  Sutri  (both  of 
which  are  noticed  at  the  end  of  this 
Route),  to  Ronciglione,  the  next  post 
station  on  the  high  road  to  Rome.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  carry  provi- 
sions from  Viterboi  «nd  on  no  account 
to  omit  to  t^e  torches,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  tombs. 
The  best  guides  to  be  obtained  at 
Viterbo  are  Ruggaeri,  a  ooflfee-house 
keeper,  and  Giuseppe  Penigini,  a  bar- 
ber. As  there  is  much  to  explore^  travel- 
lers ibould  start  from  Viterbo  at «  ver  j 
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eariy  houi*,  in  order  to  have  the  day 
before  them  ;  they  may  then  visit  the 
four  valleys,  and  reach  Viterbo  or 
RonctgUone  in  good  time  before  dark. 
The  principal  of  these  valleys  are  those 
of  Bieda  (the  Blera  of  Cicero)  and 
San  Giovanni  di  Bieda,  to  which  a 
pathw&y  leads  off  the  high  rpad  of 
Vetxalla.  The  first  object  which  at- 
tracts attention  after  leaving  the  road 
is  a  remarkable*  ruined  fortress  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  called  Castel  d' Asso, 
marking  by  its  name,  as  well  as  by  the 
£tru8can  foundations  around  it,  the 
site  of  Castellum  Axia,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
£truria.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  grand  or  imposing  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  ruined  fortress  from  all 
parts  of  the  valley,  and  the  artist  might 
find  abundant  occupation  in  the  fine 
combinations  it  makes  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  castle,  and  far  down  in 
the  glen,  commences  the  long  line  of 
eavern-sepulchres^  completely  occupy- 
ing the  face  of  the  cliff  opposite  (he 
castle,  and  running  up  both  sides  of 
the  valleys  which  ^1  into  it.  These 
extraordinary  tombs  were  discovered 
by  Signor  Anselmiof  Viterbo,  and  first 
made  known  by«»Professor  OrioU  of 
-Bologpia.  Their  general  appearance  re- 
sembles .the  Egyptian  style,  particu- 
larly in  the  doors,  which  are  narrower 
at  top  than  at  bottom ;  over  many  of 
them  are  deep  inscriptions  in  the  oldest 
Etruscan  character,  the  letters  of  which 
in  several  instances  are  a  foot  high. 
They  are  also  interesting  in  the  history 
of  Btruscan  architecture^  as  presenting 
aome  fine  examples  of  mouldings  ;  but 
they  want  the  projecting  cornice  which 
vould  be  necessary  to  give  them  a 
pomplete  resemblance  to  Egyptian 
structures.  These  lofty  doorways, 
however,  like  those  observed  in  the 
sepukhres  of  Lycia»  Pbrygia,  and 
£gypt,  are  merely  sculptured  in  the 
cliff ;  a  smaller  ^ifot  at  their  bas^ 
«A9ily  concealed  by  earth,  leads  into  the 
•nte-chambersy  which  have  similar  false 
doorSf  at  the  base  of  which  are  the 
i«ftl    entniaces   into    the  tsepulchral 


chambers.  Most  of  these  are  sin- 
gle chambers,  but  some  are  double,  the 
inner  apartment  being  much  smaller 
and  lower  than  the  outer.  They  present 
a  great  diversity  of  sixe,  and  the  roofs 
are  frequently  vaulted.  In  some  of  the 
tombs  the  receptacles  for  the  dead  are 
sunk  side  by  side  in  the  rocky  floor 
of  the  chamber,  in  others  they  radiate 
from  the  centre,  and  in  others  there 
are  ledges  of  rock  along  the  sides  of 
the  apartment,  in  which  sarcophagi 
were  placed.  Nearly  every  tomb  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  a  &mily  sepulchre. 
In  the  neighbourhood  oi  Biedia  bronze 
and  marble  figures,  vases,  and  scaralMci 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
great  abundance;  but  all  the  tombs 
have  evidently  been  plundered,  proba- 
bly by  the  Romans.  In  regard  to  the 
inscriptions  occasionally  visible  on  these 
tombs,  the  visitor  will  be  struck  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  word  Eaisuj 
or  Eeasuthinetl,  so  commonly  met  with 
in  Etruscan  tombs  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
signify  *<  adieu ;"  and  "  it  would  seem,'* 
says  Sir  William  Gell,  <Uhat  some 
general  meaning  must  be  expressed  by 
words  so  frequently  repeated,  but 
nothing  satis&ctory  has  yet  appeared 
as  an  interpretation.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  inscription  at  Castel  d*  Asso 
and  other  Etrurian  cities  has  hitherto 
wholly  defied  the  efforts  of  the  learned. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Lanzi  and  Fasseri 
have  with  great  toil  and  learning  suc- 
ceeded to  a  certain  degree  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Umbrian  or  Eu- 
gubian  tables:  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  remains  of  Etruscan,  <  Ril 
avU  *  (vixit  annos,  or  annos  vixit)  and 
some  proper  names  are  all  that  have 
ever  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in 
this  language.  It  may  be  observed 
that -brass  arms  have  been  found  in 
these  sepulchres,  which  seem  to  refer 
them  to  a  very  ancient  period.  It  is 
remarkable  that  scarabei  also,  in  car- 
nelian  and  other  stones,  are  frequently 
met  with  here,  as  in  Egypt,  but 
always  with  Greek  or  Etruscan  sub* 
jects  engraved  upon  them.** 

After  exploring  the  valley  of  Castel 
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d*  AsM>»  travellers  should  proceed  to 
Fetrafbi,  a  town  of  6000  souls,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Etruria,  and  occupying  the  site  of 
Forum  Cassit,  from  which  they  may 
easily  explore  the  marvellous  necro- 
polis of  Norcbia  and  the  site  of  Bieda, 
each  about  6  miles  distant.  There  is 
a  small  inn,  or  oBtena,  at  Vetralla,  but 
the  accommodation  it  affords  is  only 
indifferent,  though  the  people  are 
obliging.  The  road  to  Norehia  lies 
over  bare  moorS)  and  is  practicable 
only  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  valley 
which  contains  the  tombs  is  a  perfect 
amphitheatre  in  form,  and  as  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  feoe  of  the  cliff*  on 
one  side  of  it,  nearly  300  feet  above  the 
stream  which  flows  at  the  bottom,  it 
traces  a  long  and  almost  unbroken 
line  of  tombs,  adorned  with  pedi* 
ments  and  cornices  like  those  at  Castel 
d'  Asso,  but  more  imposing  in  effect* 
Almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  line, 
are  the  two  sculptured  tombs  with 
pediments  and  Doric  firiezes>  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Norehia  cele* 
brated  among  the  arehseologists  of  Eu- 
rope. Of  these  tombs,  one  only  of  the 
pediments  is  complete ;  the  half  of  the 
other  was  found  buried  in  the  earth 
near  it,  and  was  lately  for  sale  at 
Viterbo.  The  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ments are  filled  with  figures  in  high 
relief,  and  the  wall  under  the  pediment 
is  covered  with  other  figures  in  bas- 
relief,  nearly  as  large  as  life.  The 
upper  figures  represent  the  various 
incidents  of  a  combat ;  the  lower  ones 
represent,  probably,  a  funeral  or  reli- 
gious procession;  above  the  figures 
may  be  recognized,  as  suspended  from 
the  wall,  a  circular  shield,  a  winged 
genius,  a  helmet,  and  two  swords,  and 
the  three  figures  which  close  the  pro- 
cession bear  the  twisted  rods,  which 
are  seen  in  no  other  place  except  the 
Typhpn  tomb  at  Tarquinii.  Pro- 
fessor Orioli,  who  first  described  these 
tombs,  considers  that  their  Greek 
charaeter  and  their  execution,  mark 
their  age  as  that  of  the  5th  or  6th 
eentury  of  Jlome.  Their  interior  pre- 
ients  ^no  magnifieenee  whatever,  and 


dififers  in  no  degree  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  tombs  in  the  vicinity.  Al- 
though there  are  many  more  tombs 
in  this  necropolis  than  there  are  at 
Castel  d*  Asso,  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  vestige  of  an  Etruscan  inscription 
has  ever  been  found  here.  The  pic« 
turesque  Lombard  church  of  Nbrchla, 
now  in  ruins,  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Etruscan  city,  but  its  ancient 
name  is  lost,  and  nothing  more  is 
known  respecting  it  than  that  it  was 
called  Orcle  in  the  9th  century. 

The  second  remarkable  site  to  be 
visited  from  Vetralla  \a  BtedOf  distant' 
within  6  miles,  a  wretched  modern 
village,  oeeupying  the  site  of  the 
Etruscan  city  of  Blera,  on  the  Via 
Ciodia,  which  passed  through  it,  and 
of  which  the  ancient  Etruscan  bridge 
stiil  exists,  under  the  name  of  the  Ponte 
della  Roeca.  There  is  no  inn  at 
Bieda,  and  the  only  respectable  house 
in  the  village  is  that  of  Ihe  proprie* 
tor,  the  Piedmontese  Count  di  San 
Oiorgio,  who  recently  bought  this 
property,  and  with  it  the  feudal  title 
of  Duke  of  Bieda  and  sundry  feudal 
privileges  connected  with  it.  The 
church,  however,  contains  a  picture  of 
the  FlagdlatioH,  by  AnnUwle  Caracch 
and  has  a  JEloman  sarcophagus  in  front 
of  it,  which  was  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Both  the  modem  and  the 
ancient  town  were  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long,  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  projecting  into  deep  ravines,  and 
communicating  with  than  by  narrow 
and  almost  precipitous  elef^  in  the 
tufa  rock.  The  sides  of  these  ravines, 
in  every  direction,  excepting  where 
the  clif&  face  the  north  and  east,  are 
literally  honeycombed  with  sepul* 
ehral  chancers,  rising  above  each 
other  in  terraces,  and  generally  shaped 
into  the  forms  of  houses,  with  sloping 
roofb  and  moulded  doorways,  like 
those  of  Norehia.  In  fact,  Biede 
surpasses  all  other  Etruscan-  rites  in 
the  architectural  variety  and  interest 
€f  its  tombs.  In  the  rlivine  oil  the 
east  of  the  town  is  a  oonieal  mass  c€ 
rock,  forming  intemally  a  tomb  of 
two  ohvabers^  utid  hewn  eMtemdl^ 
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into  a  seri^  of  circular  stcfps,  con- 
tracting  towards  the  sumimt,  which 
probably  supported  a  figure  like  those 
of  Vulci  and  Tarquinii.  In  the  ravine 
on  the  west  of  the  town  is  an  ancient 
bridge  of  three  arches,  the  central  of 
which  is  semicircular  andsplit  through- 
out its  entire  length  by  an  earthquake 
of  many  ages  past.  The  architecture 
of  this  bridge  is  superior  in  its  con- 
struction to  that  of  the  bridge  al- 
ready mentioned)  and  for  that  reasoo, 
though  perfectly  Etruscan  in  its  cha« 
racter,  it  is  considered  to  belong  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  £truria.  The  scenery  of  the 
ravines  around  Bieda  is  of  the  wildest 
and  most  impressive  character,  and 
artists  who  have  exhausted  even  the 
grand  scenery  of  Civita  Castellana, 
will  find  in  these  solitary  glens  com- 
binadons  of  ancient  art  and  romantic 
nature,  at  once  novel  and  inexhaust- 
ible. 

If  an  examination  of  these  extra* 
ordinary  valleys  should  lead  the  tra* 
Teller  to  desire  a  more  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  this  cQstrict  of  £truria, 
he  will  be  able  to  make  an  excur- 
sion irom  Vetralla  to  Corneto  (Tar- 
quinii), 1 8  miles  distant  by  the  high 
road,  which  leads  through  it  from  Vi- 
teibo  to  Civita  Vecchia;  but  as  this 
would  lead  him  altogether  away  firom 
the  Roman  road,  and  would  require 
preparations  in  the  way  of  introduc- 
tions, we  shall  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  separate  journey,  and  shall  therefore 
describe  it  under  **  Excursions  from 
Rome.'* 

The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome  without  returning  to 
Viterbo,  can  do  so  by  following  the 
Via  Cassia  from  Vetralla  to  Monte- 
rosi,  visiting  Sutri  on  his  way.  A 
diligenee  runs  once  or  twice  a  week 
between  Vetralla  and  Rome,  perform- 
ing the  distance  professedly  in  9  houra 
On  leaving  Vetralla,  a  gradual  ascent 
leads  us  thence  to  the  ridge  of  the 
Monte  Cimino,  beyond  which  is  the 
soedside  osteria  called  Le  Capanaoce, 
in  whose  walls  are  embedded  many 
of  the  Vious  SdUitrini*  a  Roman 


station,  situated  nearly  2  miles  beyond 
it  and  still  retaining  its  ancient  name. 
3  or  4  miles  further  we  arrive  at  Ga- 
pranicoy  a  small  modem  town,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  an  Etruscan  one 
whose  name  is  lost,  aad  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Papal  States  for  its 
mineral  waters,  called  by  the  pea- 
santry the  Fonte  Carbonari,  which 
are  in  high  repute  in  diseases  of  tht 
bladder  and  kidneys.  There  is  no  inn 
at  present  at  Capramea,  but  travellers 
may  obtain  accommodation  at  the 
house  of  a  very  civil  and  obliging 
butcher  called  Ferri.  About  3  miiel 
beyond  Capranica  is  Sutri^  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  wiU  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  present  Route. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Vit^bo  is  memorable  for  a  batde 
fought  there  in  1834,  between  the 
army  of  the  emperor  in  coi^unctioB 
with  the  forces  of  the  pope,  and  the 
troops  of  Rome,  then  in  exposition 
to  their  own  pontifl^  who  by  a  more 
singular  coincidence  formed^ an  aUi*> 
aace  with  his  hereditary  enemy  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  the  insur- 
rection of  his  subjects.  The  papal 
forces  on  this  occasion  were  com* 
manded  by  an  English  prelate,  Peter 
de  Rapibus,  bishop  of  Winchester,  by 
whom  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
immense  loss. 

[An  additional  horse  is  required  by 
the  tarifif  from  Viterbo  to  Tlmposta.] 

The  road  on  leaving  Viterbo  begins 
immediately  to  ascend  the  steep  vol- 
canic hill  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  clas- 
sical Ciminus,  whose  dense  forests 
served  as  a  harrier  to  Etruria  against 
Rome  for  so  many  ages  prior  to  the 
memorable  march  of  Fshfus.  It  is 
clothed  with  Spanish  broom,  heath, 
and  brushwood,  among  which  tower 
some  noble  oaks  and  ohesnut-treeflb 
interspersed  occasionally  with  stone- 
pines.  The  summit  commands  «i« 
extensive  view,  reaching  as  far  north 
as  Radicofiini,  and  embracing  within 
its  range  Soracte,  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Apennines^  and  the  Mediteiv 
randan.     BeWw  is  the  beautifril  little 
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lake  called  the  Lago  di  Vico,  or  Lacus 
Clmini: 

"  £t  Ciminl  cum  monte'Ucum,  luoosque 
CapcDOf."  Virg.  ^».,  vU. 

1  L'Imposta  or  La  Montagna,  a 
post-station* 

The  road  now  descends  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  clear  weather  affords 
the  traveller  by  this  route  his  first 
view  of  Rome.  This  magnificent 
view  extends  over  thej  whole  Cam- 
pagna  from  OtricoU  to  Frascati,  from 
Tivoli  to  the  sea,  backed  by  the 
richly  tinted  Apennines.  Soracte 
seems  at  the  traveller's  feet,  and  he 
may  easily  distinguish  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter*s  among  the  buildings  of  Rome. 
The  road  soon  skirts  the  eastern  ouurgin 
of  the  Lago  di  Vico,  a  beautiful  basin 
about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
whose  steep  sides  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  forests.  It  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  crater i^  and  its  volcanic 
origin  is  proved  by  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
partly  confirmed  by  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions that  it  was  caused  by  a  sudden 
sinking,,  during  which  a  city  palled 
Succinium  was  swallowed  up.  Several 
ancient  writers  mention  that  when  the 
water  was  clear  the  ruins  of  this  city 
might  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 

lake. 

Before  reaching  Ronciglione  a  nar* 
row  road  on  the  left  hand  leads 
through  ^  fbrest  abounding  in  some 
charming  scenes  to  the  celebrated 
castle  of  Caprairola,  the  undoubted 
masterpiece  of  Vignola.  It  was  built 
by  that  illustrious  architect  for  Car- 
dinal Alessandro  Farnese,  nephew  of 
Paul  III.,  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Monte  Cimino.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  fortified  domestic  architecture  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  perhaps 
unrivalled,  at  least  in  Italy.  It  is 
pentagonal  in  form,  and  is  sur- 
•  rounded  with  bastions  and  a  fosse. 
The  substructions  of  the  palace  are  of 
the  most  solid  and  imposing  kind. 
The  apartments  are  decorated  with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  by  Federigo^ 
Otteviano,  and  Taddeo  Zuccari,  by 


Tempesta,  and  by  Vignola  himself, 
whose  perspectives  are  by  no  means 
the  least  remarkable  of  the  many  in- 
teresting works  of  art  for  which  this 
nu^estic  castle  is  remarkable.  Each 
room  is  devoted  to  some  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Farnese  family,  or 
to  some  allegorical  subject ;  **  Niuna 
cosa,"  says  Lanzi,  speaking  of  Taddeo 
Zuccari,  *<gli  fanome  al  mondo  quanto 
le  pitture  del  palazso  Farnese  di 
Caprarola,  che  si  trovano  intagliate  in 
giusto  volume  dal  Prenner  nel  1748  ; 
contengono  le  geste  de*  Farnesi,  il- 
Instri  in  toga  e  in  armi;  vi  ha  pure 
altre  istorie  profane  e  sacri.*'  The 
Sala  degli  Annali  has  the  fine  fresco 
of  Taddeo  Zuccari,  representing  the 
entry  of  Charles  V.  into  Paris  be- 
tween Francis  I.  and  Cardinal  Far- 
nese, who  is  riding  on  a  mule.  Taddeo 
has  introduced  himself  and  his  two 
brothers  as  the  supporters  of  the 
canopy.  The  Stanza  del  Sonno  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  poetical  subjects, 
now  nearly  destroyed,  which  were 
suggested  by  Annibale  Caro,  whose 
letter  on  the  subject  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Lettere  Pittoriche,**  and 
the  "  Biblioteca  Scelta,*'  of  Silvestri  at 
Milan.  All  the  subjects  illustrated 
by  the  Zuccari  are  engraved  in  Pren* 
ner's  **  lUustri  Fatti  Farnesiani  colo* 
riti  nel  Real  Pal.  di  Caprarola," 
quoted  by  Lanzi,  and  published  at 
Rome  in  1748.  The  arabesques  of 
Tempesta  are  also  interesting  ;  on  the 
top  of  the  fttairs  he  has  represented 
himself  on  horseback  in  the  female 
dress  which  he  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  from  his  work,  but 
he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
the  people  of  the  castle,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  return  and  complete  his 
engagements.  In  the  gardens  is  the 
elegant  PidazxmiUh  designed  by  Vig- 
nola as  the  casino  of  the  castle ;  tra^ 
vellers  should  on  no  account  fail  to 
visit  it,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of 
tbe  beautiful  prospect  from  its  upper 
terrace.  It  is  stated  that  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  during  his  visit  to  Capra* 
rola,  made  an  observation  similar  to 
that  already  recorded  in  the  account 
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of  the  Villa  Lanti  at  Viterbo:  "  Che 
sara  il  paradiso  1  '*  he  remarked;  *<  Ob ! 
megUo  sarebbe  stato  aver  dato  a' 
poveri  tanto  denaro  spesovL"  The 
ansVer  of  Cardinal  Farncse  may  be 
regarded  as  a  suitable  reply  to  all 
similar  observations  of  mistaken  phi- 
lanthropists :  **  Di  averlo  egli  dato  a* 
poveri  a  poco  a  poco»  ma  fattoglielo 
guadagnare  con  i  loro  sudori." 

1  Ronciglione  {Ittns  much  im- 
proved within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  La  Posta,  formerly  bad  and 
dirty,  is  now  said  to  be  respectably 
conducted ;  the  Aquila  Kera  is  clean 
and  comfortable,  with  a  civil  land- 
lord). An  additfonal  horse  from  Ron- 
ciglione up  the  mountain  to  Timposta. 
This  is  the  last  place  entirely  free 
from  malaria  between  Viterbo  and 
Rome.  It  is  a  picturesque  town  of 
4600  souls,  romantically  situated  on  a 
precipitous  point  of  rock  above  a  deep 
and  wooded  ravine,  in  the  sides  of 
which  are  several  sepulchral  cham- 
bers marking  the  site  of  an  Etruscan 
town,  the  name  of  which  has  been  lost. 
Its  ruined  Gothic  castle  is  a  striking 
object  on  approaching  the  town. 
Ronciglione  was  burnt  by  the  French 
during  the  first  invasion,  but  it  has 
since  risen  into  importance  as  a  ma- 
nufacturing town,  and  its  iron  works 
and  paper  mills  are  particularly  flou- 
rishing. The  iron  is  imported  from 
£lba,  and  is  smelted  at  Bracciano  be- 
fore it  reaches  Ronciglione.  Not- 
withstanding the  impulse  given  to  the 
town  by  these  establishments,  many 
of  its  fine  old  palaces  are  still  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  fast  £ftUing  to 
decay.  The  Roman  gate  bears  the 
name  of  Odoardo  Farnese.  On  leav- 
ing the  town  we  enter  upon  the  cele- 
brated plain,  so  well  known  as  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  a  tract  of  country 
stretching  from  the  hiUs  of  Etruria  to 
the  Circsan  promontory  near  Tetra- 
cina,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains,  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west :  its  length  is  estimated  at 
about  90  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
at  about  SO  miles. 

From  Ronciglione  a  roadi  practica- 


ble for  carriages,  leads  to  the  Etrus- 
can town  of  Sutri  (3  miles);  whence 
another  tolerable  road  communicates 
with  the  high  post-road  near  Mon- 
terosi  (7  or  8  miles);  so  that  tra- 
vellers encumbered  with  heavy  car- 
riages might  make  a  detour  from 
Ronciglione,  either  in  the  light  cari- 
telle  of  the  country  or  on  horseback, 
and  rejoin  their  carriages  at  Monte* 
rosi. 

KXcaasioN  to  surai. 

There  is  no  inn  at  Sutri,  but  clean 
beds  and  tolerable  accommodation  may 
be  obtained  at  the  house  of  a  butcher, 
called  Francocci. 

Sural  occupies  the  precise  site  of 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Su- 
trium,  whose  alliance  with  Rome 
exposed  it  to  frequent  attacks  and 
sieges  from  the  other  tribes  of  Etru- 
ria. In  these  operations  the  military 
prowess  of  Camillus,  of  Fabius,  and 
of  other  warriors  illustrious  in  Roman 
history,  was  instrumental  in  saving 
Sutrium  from  its  enemies.  The  pro- 
verb **ire  Sutrium"  commemorates  an 
incident  which  took  place  during  the 
most  remarkable  of  these, attacks  in 
365,  when,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
the  citizens,  Camillus  and  the  Roman 
army  recovered  the  city  from  the  con- 
federated Etruscans  on  the  very  day 
on  which  they  entered  it  as  conque- 
rors. From  the  rapidity  of  this  double 
exploit,  "  ire  Sutrium*'  became  a  pro- 
verb. The  city  >>  situated  on  a  long 
insulated  rock  of  volcanic  tufa,  form- 
ing, in  combination  with  the  ravines 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  an  ex- 
ceedingly striking  picture.  A  bridge 
formerly  connected  it  with  the  high 
table-land  adjoining,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1798.  In 
the  deep  valley  passed  on  approaching 
the  gate  from  this  side  are  numerous 
sepulchral  chambers,  but  they  are  not 
so  remarkable  as  those  we  shall  ob- 
serve in  the  lower  valley  on  leaving 
the  town  for  Monterosi.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  town  are  some  fine 
fragments  of  the  ancient  walls.  Of 
the  five  gates  now  observable,  three 
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are  aneient,  viz.  the  two  in  the  southern 
wall,  and  one  in  the  northern  wall, 
now  blocked  up,  but  still  called  the 
Porta  Furia,  from  the  tradition  that 
it  was  that  by  ^ich  the  city  was 
entered  by  Camillus.  The  latter  has 
a  slightly  pointed  arch,  and  is  eonsi* 
dered  by  many  as  more  recent  than 
the  others.  The  two  remaining  gates, 
one  at  each  extremity  of  the  town, 
are  modern,  although  one  of  them 
bears  an  inscription  attributing  the 
foundation  of  Sutrium  to  the  Pelas- 
gi  (!)  and  the  other  has  an  inscrip- 
tion setting  forth  the  antiquity  of  the 
eity.  At  the  foot  of  an  insulated 
eminence,  crowned  by  the  villa  of  the 
Marchese  Savoretii,  embosomed  in  a 
thick  and  picturesque  grove  of  ilex 
and  cypress,  is  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatre of  Statilius  Taurus,  excavated 
in  the  tufa,  and  so  perfect  as  to  de- 
serve perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  unique. 
Hie  steps  are  worn  in  a  few  places, 
but  all  its  corridors  and  vomitories 
and  six  rows  of  its  stages  are  pre- 
served. In  a  few  places  some  brick- 
work may  be  recognised,  but  only 
where  there  existed  obvious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  rock;  with  this  ex- 
ception the  amphitheatre  has  no 
masonry,  but  is  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  length  of  the  arena  is 
about  160  feet,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  1S2  feet  Some  doubt  exists 
whether  this  interesting  structure  is 
of  Etruscan  or  Roman  workmanship ; 
if  it  be  Etruscan,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  all  the  amphitheatres 
built  by  Imperial  Rome.  Micali  con- 
siders it  Etruscan,  Nibby  refers  it  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  Canina  re- 
gards it  as  Roman,  on  the  ground, 
principally,  that  the  character  of  the 
architectural:  details  is  Roman.  The 
most  reasonable  coi^eeture  probably  is 
that  which  makes  it  an  Etruscan  work 
of  a  period  subsequent  to  Etruscan 
independence,  and  yet  before  Etruria 
had  lost  all  her  national  characteris- 
tics under  the  Roman  yoke.  In  the 
fece  of  the  cU(F,  abovd  the  amphi- 
theatre, are  numerous  sepulchral  ca- 
verns, one  of  irhieh  has  been  con- 


verted  into  a  church.  These  and  the 
subterranean  passages  which  are  known 
to  exist  beneath  the  clifis  of  Sutri, 
and  which  tradition  has  invested  with 
mysterious  histories,  are  believed  to 
have  been  used,  both  as  places  of 
divine  worship  and  of  buriid  by  the 
early  Christians,  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Emperors.  Nearer  the 
town,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  is  a 
sepulchral  chamber  with  a  pillar  in 
the  centre,  called  the  "  Grotta  d*  Or« 
lando,"  in  which  tradition  relates  that 
Charlemagne's  celebrated  Paladin  was 
born ;  the  inhabitants  also  claim  Pon- 
tius Pilate  as  a  native  of  Sutri  I  The 
modem  town  has  a  po^^ulation  of  2000 
souls,  but,  although  several  popes  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth. centuries  held 
councils  there,  it  contains  nothing  of 
remarkable  interest;  the  views  from 
some  of  its  old  houses  overlooking  the 
valley  are  very  beautiful.  On  descend- 
ing from  the  Porta  Romana,  a  per- 
pendicular face  of  rock,  on  the  right 
hand,  u  seen  filled  with  sepulchral 
chambers,  many  of  which  have  traces 
of  columns,  pediments,  and  architec- 
tural fapades.  Several  of  these  have 
apparently  been  fronted  with  stone  of 
a  different  quality,  but  these  ornaments 
have  been  removed,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  cavities  which  received 
them.  These  chambers  are  well  worthy 
of  examination ;  and  indeed  Sutri  has 
been  so  little  explored  that  it  offers  a 
more  ample  field  perhaps  than  any 
other  Etruscan  settlement  so  easily 
ac<»ssible  firom  the  high  road.  Ca- 
pranica  and  the  road  from  Sutri  to 
Vetralla  are  described  in  a  previous 
page.  Leaving  Sjitri  for  Rome,  we 
again  join  the  Roman  road  near  the 
junction  of  the  twa  roads  from  Siena 
and  Perufpa,  and  soon  reach  Monte^ 
rosi. 


The  direct  road  fiom  Ronciglioiie 
to  Monterosi  presents  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 

1    Monterosi,     1 

1    Baceaao^ .       I      Described  in 

1    La  Storta,      (  Route  87. 
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ROUTE  27. 

FLORXKCX   TO   ROMS   B7   AJIEZZO   AND 
P£&UOIA» 

Florence  to  Pontassieve 

Pontassieve  to  Incisa     -         -  l\ 

Incisa  to  S.  Giovanni   .         «  1 

S.  Giovanhi  to  Levane  -  1 

IL«vane  to  Ponticiano  •         -  1 

Ponticiano  to  Arezzo    -         -  I 

Arezzo  to  Rigutino      -         -  1 

Rigutino  to  Camuscia  -         -  1 

Camusciato  Casa  del  Piano  -  1\ 

C.  del  Piano  to  Magione       -  1 

Magione  to  Perugia     -         -  1} 
Perugia  to  S.  Maria  degli  Angiolil 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


•  4 


S.  Maria  to  Foligno 

Poligno  to  Le  Vene 

Le  Vene  to  Spoleto 

Spoleto  to  Strettura 

Strettura  to  Terni 

Terni  to  Narni    -         -         - 

Narni  io  Otricoli 

Otricoli  to  Borghetto  -         <* 

Borgbetto  to  Civita  Castellana        f 

C.  Castellana  to  Nepl  -         1 

Kepi  to  Monterosi ;       .         -  | 

Monterosi  to  Baccano  -         .         1 

Baccano  to  La  Storta   -        -         1 

La  Storta  to  Rome       -        -         ]| 

hint  on  &ke  road : — Tncisa,  La  Posta  ; 
S.  Giovannii  Leone  d*Oro;  Levane, 
La  Posta;  Arezzo,  Arme  d'lnghii- 
terra,  La  Posta;  CasHglione  Fioren- 
tino,  Leone  Bianco  (a  vetturino  inn) ; 
Casa-dd  Piano,  La  Posta ;  Passignano 
(a  vetturino  inn) ;  Perugia,  £uropa, 
Gran  Brettagna;  Foligno,  Tre  Mori, 
Grande  Albergo,  La  Posta ;  Spoleto, 
La  Posta;  Terni,  Europa,  Isole  Bri- 
tanniche,  Fortuna;  Narni,  Campana ; 
CivHa  Castellana,  La  Posta,  Croee 
Bianca,  II  Moro  (the  two  latdr  vettu- 
rino inns)  ;  Nepi,  La  Posta,  La  Pace; 
Monterosi,  La  Posta ;  Le  Setie  Vene^good 
vetturino  inn);  Baccano,  La  Posta. 

Before  leaving  Florence  persons 
travelling  with  their  oWn  carriage 
should  write  to  their  correspondent  or 
banker  at  Rome,  or  to  the  British 
consul,  for  a  kutia  passare  for  the 


frontier  custom- house  at  Monte  Gua- 
landro,  and  for  tiie  Porta  del  Popolo. 
§  2.    Passports  must  have  the  visa  of 
the  British  minister  at  Florence,  the 
police,  and    the  Papal  nuncio.  §  1. 
This  beautiful  road  is  five  posts  and  a 
quarter  longer  than  that  by  Siena,  but 
surpasses  it  both  in  picturesque  and 
in  historical  interest,  and  the  inns  are 
as  good  on  this  road  as  they  are  bad 
on  the  other.     On  leaving  Florence 
it  ascends  the  upper  Val  d*Arno,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  follows 
the  curve  of  the  Arno  as  &r  as  Incisa. 
There  is  a  more  direct  road  from 
Florence  to  Incisa  (15  miles)  through 
S.  DonatOf  which  is  generallyibllowed 
by  the  vetturini.     It  is  seven  miles 
shorter ;  but  as  it  crosses  the  chain  of 
the  Chianti,  it   is  much  more  hilly 
than  the  post  road,  which  is  level  as 
ikr  as  Pontassieve,    and    very   hilly 
thence  to  Incisa.     From  the  summit 
of  the   pass  of  S.  Donato  the  view 
looking  back  over  the  valley  of  Flo- 
rence is  extremely  fin^  and  in  clear 
weather  extends  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Pistoja.     On  the  other  side 
is  a  noble  view   of  the  upper  Val 
d'Arno.     The  road  winds  round  the 
hill  on  which  stands  the  villa  di  Torre 
d   Cona,   belonging  to   the    Marquis 
Rinuccini,  whose  family  constructed 
this  portion  of  the  road  in  order  to 
bring  it  -near  their  house,  while  a  per- 
fectly  level    road   might  have   been 
formed  in  the  valley   below.      The 
grounds  of  the  villa  command  a  mag" 
nificent  view  over  Florence  and   its 
neighbourhood. 

The  post-road  is  less  hilly  than  that 
by  San  Donato,  but  the  beauties  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Arno  do  not 
begin  until  we  approach  lAcisa.  About 
a  mile  from  Florence,  on  the  left  hand, 
before  reaching  Rovizzano,  is  thfe  an- 
cient monastery  of  S.  Salvi,  the  refec- 
tory of  which  contains  a  fresco  of  St. 
Benedict  and  other  Saints,  and  a  Last 
Supper,  considered  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  dd  Sario,  It  is  also 
memorable  as  the  spot  where  the 
emperor  Henry  VII.  encamped  in 
lS12y  prior  to  the  siege  of  Florence,- 
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undertaken  at  tbe  suggestion  of 
Dante,  who  was  soon  to  be  banished 
from  it  for  ever, 

i|  Pontassieve,  a  small  town  and 
post-station  on  the  Sieve,  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Arno.  The  new 
mountain-road  to  Forli  branches  off 
at  this  place  ( Route  8. ),  and  there 
is  also  a  road  through  the  Upper  Val 
d'Arno  (28  miles),  to  Bibiena,  and  ( 18 
further)  to  Arezzo.  From  Pontassieve 
excursions  are  generally  made  to  the 
three  great  sanctuaries  of  Tuscany 
*-  Vallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  and  La 
Verna ;  tbe  first  of  which  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  the  English  traveller  as 
the  scene  which  furnished  our  great 
poet  with  the  details  of  his  **  delicious 
Paradise."  {Hand-Book  for  Northern 
Italy,']  The  road  soon  after  leaving 
Pontassieve,  following  the  bend  of  the 
river,  turns  rapidly  to  the  south,  and  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  rich  and  beauti- 
ful landscapes  which  are  not  surpassed 
in  Italy.  About  midway  between 
Pontassieve  and  Incisa,  a  bridge  over 
the  Arno  leads  to  Ponte  a  Rignano. 
Tbe  Arno  is  crossed  immediately  op- 
posite to 

14  Incisa  (  /nn.  La  Posta,  tolera- 
ble and  civil),  a  small  town  in  which  the 
family  of  Petrarch  had  its  origin.  The 
bed  of  the  Arno  here  cuts  through  the 
calcareous  beds  of  the  Pietra^terena 
formation.  We  now  proceed  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Arno,  passing 
through  Figline  by  a  rich  and  level 
country  as  far  as  Levane. 

Large  qualities  of  fossil  bones  have 
at  various  times  been  discovered  in 
the  valleys  north  of  Figline,  associated 
with  fresh-water  shells,  near  Levane 
and  Montevarchi,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Arezzo.  The  Italian  antiquaries,  ig- 
norant of  natural  history,  and  eager 
to  connect  everything  on  this  road 
with  Hannibal,  at  once  proclaimed 
them  to  be  tbe  remains  of  tbe  Car- 
thaginian elephants.  The  fossil  bones 
include  those  of  the  mastodon,  hippo- 
potamus, elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
hyena.  The  upper  Val  d'Arno  is 
remarkable  for  ito  interesUng  strata, 
abounding    in^  fresh-watar   testacea, 


which  may  be  studied  with  great  ad- 
vantage at  Monte  Carlo,  about  a  mile 
south-east  of  San  Giovanni.  These 
curious  formations,  evidently  the  de- 
posiU  of  a  fresh- water  lake,  will  afford 
much  interest  to  the  geologist  who 
has  time  to  linger  on  this  road. 

1  S.  Giovanni  ( Inn,  Leone  d*Oro). 
This  little  town  is  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  of  Masaccio ;  it  recalls  also 
the  name  of  another  native  painter, 
Giovanni  Mannozzi,  better  known  as 
Giovanni   da    S,    Giovanni,    extolled 
by  Lanzi  as  one  of  the  best  fresco- 
painters  of  Italy.     In  the  Cathedral 
are  still  to  be  seen  some  interesting 
examples   of   his  bold  and    original 
style :  on  the  left  steps  ascending  to 
it  is  his  fresco  of  tbe  Annunciation ; 
on  the  right,  the  Sposallzio ;  at  the 
high  altar  is  the  beheading  of  St.  John, 
and  in  the  right  aisle  the  Sl  Joseph. 
In  the  adjoining  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
are  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  sainta,  by  the  school  of  Siena, 
and  several  other  good  quattrocentiiti 
pictures ;  the  Annunciation  at  the  third 
altar  of  the  right  aisle  is  by  Matatcio, 
On  the  left  of  the  door  is  shown  the 
miserable  spectacle  of  a  withered  body 
of  a  man,  built  up  in  the  church-wall, 
and  discovered  a  few  years  ago  during 
some  repairs.     It  still  remains  in  iu 
original  position,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  its  history.      "  A  narrow   door," 
says  Headley,in  his  Letters  from  Italy, 
**  has  been  made  to  swing  over  it,  to 
protect  it  from  injury  and  shield  it 
from  the  eye  of  those  who  wors.iip 
in  the  church.     The  frame  indie  ites 
a  powerful  man,  and  though  it  is  but 
a  skeleton,  the   whole  attitude  and 
aspect  give  one  the  impression  of  a 
death  of  agony.     The  arms  are  folied 
across  the  breast  in  forced  resignation, 
the  hea<^  is  slightly  bowed,  and  the 
shoulders  elevated,  as  if  in  the  effjrt 
to  breathe,  while  the  very  fiwe —bereft 
of  muscles  as  it  is — seems  full   of 
suffering.     This  unhappy  man  seens 
to  have  died  of  suffocation,  as  he  was 
built  up  alive  in  the  wall ;  it  is  evident 
it  must  have  been  a  case  of  murder, 
for   there  are  no  grave  clothes,  ^  no 
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coffin,  and  no  mason  work  round  the 
body.  The  poor  civility  of  a  savage 
was  not  shown  here,  in  knocking  off 
the  points  of  the  stones,  to  give  even 
the  appearance  of  regularity  to  the 
enclosure.  He  was  packed  into  a 
rough  wall  and  built  over,  beginning 
at  the  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  any- 
thing of  the  manner  of  death,  whether 
painful  or  not,  by  any  skeleton,  for 
the  face  has  always  the  appearance  of 
suffering,  but  there  are  certain  indi- 
cations about  this  which  show  that 
the  death  was  a  painful  one,  and 
caused  by  suffocation.  The  arms  are 
not  crossed  gently  or  quietly  in  the 
decent  composure  of  death,  but  far 
over,  as  by  a  painful  effort  or  by  force. 
The  shoulders  are  elevated,  as  if  the 
last  strong  effort  of  the  man  was  for 
breath.  The  bones  of  the  toes  are 
curled  over  the  edge  of  the  stone  on 
which  he  stands,  as  if  contracted  in 
agony  when  life  parted.  He  appears 
to  have  been  fully  six  feet  high,  with 
broad  chest  and  shoulders,  and  strong 
limbed." 

At  Montevarchi,  the  ch»ef  market 
and  agricultural  town  of  the  valley, 
the  road  begins  to  leave  the  Arno,  and 
crosses  a  small  stream  called  the  Am- 
bra,  shortly  before  it  arrives  at  Levane. 
Montevarchi  is  often  made  a  sleeping- 
place  by  the  vetturini ;  the  inn  is  only 
tolerable.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Ac- 
cademia  Val  d'Amese,  the  museum 
of  which,  rich  in  fossil  remains  of 
this  district,  is  well  worth  a  visit  from 
the  scientific  traveller. 

1  Levane  {Inrit  La  Posta,  very 
tolerable). 

The  next  10  miles  are  very  hilly, 
the  road  crossing  several  deep  guHies 
in  the  Lacustrine  formation  of  the 
plain  of  Arezzo. 

1   Ponticino,  a  mere  post-station. 

A  few  miles  before  reaching  Arezzo, 
near  the  villasre  of  Prat*antico,  the  road 
crosses  the  Chiana  canal,  by  which  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  Val  di  Chiana, 
the  ancient  •*  Palus  Clusina,"  regarded 
as  the  granary  of  Tuscany,  is  drained. 

1  Arezzo.  (/nns  :  Armed*Inghil- 
terra.    La   Posta,   both   very  good; 


L'Europa.)     This   ancient  city,   the 
representative  of   one    of  the  most 
powerful  cities  of  the  Etruscan  leag^ue, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  range  of  hills  which  give  it  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.    It  abounds 
not  only  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  in  historical 
associations    with     many    illustrious 
names  in  Italian  literature  and  art. 
It  was  the   birthplace  of  Mecasnas, 
Petrarch,  Vasari,  and  a  long  list  of 
eminent  men  in  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge — so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
historian     Villani     attributes     their 
number  to  the  influence  of  the  air ; 
and  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  bom 
at  Caprese  in  the'neighbourhood,  good 
humouredly  complimented  Vasari,  by 
attributing  his  talent  to  its  climate  : 
<*  Se  io  ho  nulla  di  buono  nell*  ingegno, 
egli  e  venuto  dal  nascere  nella  sottilitiL 
deir  aria  del  vostro  paese  di  Arezzo.*' 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  natives  of 
Arezzo  in  modem  times  was  Count 
Fossombroni,  the  late  prime  minister 
of  Tuscany.      The  renown  acquired 
by  this    patriotic    nobleman    as    an 
engineer  and  mathematician,  in  con- 
nection  with    the    draining    of    the 
Maremma,  has  been  already  noticed 
(p.  204.),  and  his  history  of  the  works 
in  the  Val  di  Chiana  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  record  of  a  new  era  in  hydraulic 
engineering.       The     population     of 
Arezzo  is  rather   more  than  10,000 
souls.  It  is  a  neat  and  well- paved  city, 
with    good   streets;    and   its  houses 
wear  an  appearance  of  comfort  which 
gives  it  a  homely  and  pleasing  cha- 
racter. 

Independently  of  its  interest  as  one 
of  the  first  cities  of  ancient^ Etruria, 
Arretxum  was  famous  in  Roman  times 
for  its  small  vases  of  red  clay  of  a  bright 
coral  colour,  which  Pliny  says  were 
equal  to  those  of  Samos  and  Saguntum. 
TTie  Etruscan  city  twice  contended 
against  the  Romans,  but  without 
success,  and  in  later  times  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Flaminius  and  the 
Roman  army  prior  to  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Thrasimene.  In  the  middle 
ages,'  during    the    contests    of   the 
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Ouelpfas  and  Ghibelines,  Arezzo  con- 
tended vigorously  against  Florence, 
but  at  length  fell  under  her  power. 
During  the  revolutionary  excitement 
of  1799  the  inhabitants  rose  in  in- 
surrection against  the  French  autho- 
rities, and  committed  very  great  atro- 
cities. They  afterwards  had  the 
rashness  to  oppose  the  army  of 
Mounier  at  Prat'antico;  which  the 
French  general  resented  by  sacking  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  and  destroy- 
ing its  defences. 

In  the  Piazza  Maggiore  are  the  mag- 
nificent Xc^jin'e  constructed  by  Vaaarif 
and  considered  his  masterpiece  in 
architecture;  they  comprise  also  the 
theatre  and  custom-boose* 

The   Church  of  Sta.    Maria  deUa 
Pievef  the  most  ancient  in  the  city, 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus.      It  was 
repaired  in  1216,  by  Marchione,  a  na^ 
tive.  architect,  with  the  addition  of  the 
front  and  campanile.       In  these  re- 
pairs, however,  the  paintings  of  the  old 
church,  by  the  school  of  Giotto,  un- 
fortunately perished.     The  front  has 
three  open  colonnades,  like  the  Duomo 
of  Pisa,  containing  no  less  than  fif^y- 
eight  columns,    some  of  which   are 
round,  some  multangular,  and  some 
twisted;  indeed  the  whole  church  bears 
evidence  of  being  composed  of  frag- 
ments from   other   buildings.       The 
middle  column  of  the  third  story  is  a 
Caryatid.     The  doorway  is   round- 
headed,  resting  on  six  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  various  bas- 
reliefs  and  statues.  The  campanile  has 
five  stories  of  columns  with  fantastic 
capitals.   The  whole  building  presents 
a  singular  mixture  of  facility  of  style 
with  irregularity  of  detail.  In  the  in- 
terior the  arches  are  either  semicircular 
or  obtusely  pointed  ;  behind  the  high 
altar  in  the  fine  picture  of  St.  George, 
by  Va^Btri,  and  in  the  right  transept 
is  a  good  Giottist  Ancona  or  Gothic 
altar  painted  in  compartments. 

T\\ii  Cathedral,  in  the  Upper  Town, 
is  an^  imposing  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic.   The  piazza  in  which  it  stands 


recalls  in  mcmy  characteristic  ieatureii 
the  English  cathedral  close.     It  was 
commenced  in  1256,  and  completed  by 
Marchione  at  the  end  of  that  century : 
the  altar  and  the  Ubertini  chapel  were 
added  about  1290.     The  interior  of 
this  m^estic  edifice  is  characterised  by 
a  gloomy  magnificence  which  gives  it 
a  sombre  and  perhaps  overpowering 
effect.       The    compartments    of    its 
ceiling  are  covered  with  biblical  sub- 
jects   in    fresco ;    and    its    brilliant 
painted  windows  were  executed  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Guillaume 
de  Marseilles,  a  French  Domenican, 
who  was  afterwards  prior  of  Arezzo. 
It   is   difficult  to   imagine  anything 
finer  than  these  paintings.      The  tali 
lancet  windows  of  the  Tribune  have 
been  compared  and  even  preferred  to 
the  "Five  Sisters"  of  York  Minster; 
and  another  in  the  south  wall  near 
the  west  end,  representing  the  Calling 
of  Matthew,  was  so  highly  prized  by 
Vasari,  that  he  says  "it  cannot  be 
considered  glass,  but  rather  something 
rained   down    from    heaven    for   the 
consolation  of  men/'      At  the  high 
altar,  the  marble  screen  by  Giovanni 
di  Pisa,  in   1286,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Donato, 
patron  of  the  city,  and  with  numerous 
small  statues,  is  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  that  great  sculptor  ;    in  the 
middle  compartment  are  the  Madonna 
and  Child;  on  one  side  is  St.  Donato, 
and  on  the  other  is  St.  Gregory,  whose 
bust  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Honorius 
IV.       The    series    representing    the 
actions  of  S.  Donato,  and  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  are 
very  fine.     Vasari^  in  his  description 
of'this  monument,  says  that  it  cost 
30,000  golden   florins,   and   was   es- 
teemed so  precious  and  so  rare,  that 
Frederick  Barbarossa  passing  through 
Arezzo  afler  his  coronation  at   Rome, 
extolled   and   infinitely   admired   it ; 
**  ed,    in    vero,"    he    adds,    "  a   gran 
ragione."  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Matthew 
are  the  remarkable  paintings  by  the 
Florentine  Franciabigio,    The  Cruci- 
fixion is  by  SpineUo  Aietino,  "  di  una 
vivissima  fantasia,"  as  Lanzi  calls  lilm. 
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The  Magdalen,  by  Ptcfro  dtBa  JViaw- 
cesca,  the  celebrated  painter  of  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro,  and  his  other  works 
executed  in  Arezzo,  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
given  Raphael  the  idea  of  some  of  his 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican.  The  Cathe- 
dral also  contains  some  **  Robbia 
work,"  which  will  be  examined  with 
interest. 

The  fine  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  of 
Pietramala,  the  warrior  bishop  and 
chief  of  the  Gbibelines,  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope,  whose  life  was  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  in  the  personal 
history  of  the  period,  is  another 
interesting  example  of  the  revival. 
It  was  executed  between  1320  and 
ISSO,  by  j^ffontino  and  Angela  da  Siena, 
from  the  design>as  Vasari  supposed, 
of  Giotto ;  it  appears  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  great  painter  gave 
the  design,  though  he  certainly  recom- 
mended Angelo  and  Agostino  as  the 
fittest  sculptors  for  the  work.  The 
history  of  ^e  ambitious  prelate  is 
given  in  sixteen  compartments,  in 
which  the  figures,  although  short,  are 
worked  out  with  singular  delicacy  and 
precision,  surprising  works  for  the 
time,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  place 
among  the  early  specimens  of  art 
after  its  revival.  The  subjects  are  as 
follows  :  — •  1.  Guido  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  bishopric  ;  2.  His  election 
as  their  general-in-chief  by  the  people 
of  Arezzo  in  1321.  3.  Plunder  of 
the  city,  which  is  represented  under 
the  form  of  an  old  man.  4.  Guido 
installed  Lord  of  Arezzo.  5.  His 
restoration  of  the  walls.  6.  His  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Lucignano.  7* 
Capture  of  Chiusi ;  8.  of  Fronzola ; 
9.  of  Focognano;  10.  of  Rondine; 
11,  of  Bucine;  12.  of  Caprese;  13. 
of  Xiaterina;  14.  of  Monte  Sansavino. 
15.  The  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
XiOuis  of  Bavaria,  in  S.  Ambrogio,  at 
Milan.  16.  The  Death  of  the 
Bisbop.  Besides  these  subjects,  the 
figures  of  priests  and  bishops  on  the 
columns  separating  the  compartments 
are  beautiful  as  works  of  art. 

The  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  exe- 


cuted shortly  after  bis  death,  by  Mdrga- 
ritone,  is  also  worthy  of  attentive  study. 
This  able  and  enlightened  pope,  whose 
glorious  pontificate  comes  upon  us  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Italian  his- 
tory during  the  thirteenth  century,  wa* 
seized  with  illness  at  Arezzo,  and  died 
there  suddenly  in  1276.  He  was  on 
his  return  to  Rome  to  make  the  final 
preparations  for  a  new  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  in  which  he  had  enlisted 
Rudolph  of  Hapsbta-g,  Philippe  le 
Hardi,  JBdward  of  England,  the  King 
of  Arragon,  and  indeed  all  the  princi- 
pal potentates  of  Eifrope.  Near  it  is  a 
modern  work,  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
Donato,  which  first  established  the  re- 
putation of  Benvenuti.  His  great  pic- 
ture^ Judith  showing  the  head  of  Holo- 
femes,  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
modern  art,  is  in  the  large  chapel  con- 
secrated, about  1 802,  to  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  same 
chapel  is  the  fine  painting  of  Abigail 
going  to  meet  David,  by  SabateUl,  a 
contemporary  and  not  inferior  artist, 
and  several  very  good  specimens  of 
Andrea  delta  Jiobbia*  Over  one  of  the 
side  doors  of  this  cathedral  are  sus- 
pended some  fossil  tusks,  which  the 
citizens  still  regard  as  relics  of  the  ele- 
phants of  HannibaL  Among  other 
tombs  of  eminent  natives,  that  of  Redi, 
the  natural  philosopher,  poet,  and  phy- 
sician, whose  style  was  considered  of 
such  high  authority  by  the  Accademia 
della  Crusca,  when  compiling  their 
dictionary,  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned. He  died  in  1 698.  The  archives 
of  the  cathedral  are  worthy  of  a  visit : 
they  contain  about  2000  documents, 
among  which  is  an  almost  complete 
series  of  Imperial  diplomas,  from  Char- 
lemagne to  Frederick  II.,  in  favour  of 
the  church  of  Arezzo.  The  marble 
statue  of  Ferdinand  de*  Medici  is  by 
John  of  Bologna,  assisted  by  his  pupil 
FrancavUla. 

The  church  of  the  Badia  di  Sta» 
Fiora  is  remarkable  for  the  architect 
tural  painting  on  its  flat 'ceiling  by  the 
famous  master  of  perspective  Padre 
PozzL  In  the  refectory  is  the  im- 
mense  painting   of   the    Banquet   of 
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Ahasuenis  by  Vatari,  who  has  intro- 
duced his  own  portrait  under  the 
disguise  of  an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard. 

The  church  of  S,  Francesco  is  cele- 
brated for  the  remains  of  the  remark- 
able frescoes  by  Pietro  delta  Franeesea, 
so  much  praised  by  Vasari ;  they  re- 
present the  History  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  Vision  and  Victory  of  Constantine, 
the  latter  of  which  gave  Raphael  the 
idea  of  his  great  tfatde  in  the  Vatican. 
They  were  much  damaged  during  the 
last  century  by  aa  earthquake.  The 
sketch  for  the  Vision  was  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrtoce's  collection,'  and 
was  published  in  London  by  Mr. 
Ottley. 

The  church  of  S,  Angdo  and  its 
celebrated  fresco  by  Spindio  Aretino 
have  been  lately  destroyed.  This 
fresco  represented  the  Fall  of  the 
Angels,  and  Vasari  and  Lanzi  relate 
that  the  artist  had  given  Satan  so 
monstrous  an  aspect  that  he  haunted 
him  in  his  dreams,  and  demanded  why 
he  had  painted  him  in  so  horrible  a 
form.  Spinello  is  said  to  have  died 
mad,  shortly  after  this  adventure. 

A  good  fresco  of  the  Almighty  sup- 
porting Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Spi- 
nello, remains  in  good  preservation  on 
the  wall  of  the  Convent  ddla  Croce ;  on 
the  great  altar  of  which  is  an  admi. 
rable  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
many  Saints,  by  Luca  SignoreMi,  In 
the  church  of  S,  Agottino,  there  is  a 
good  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
of  the  school  of  Ferugino;  in  the 
sacristy  of  S.  Michad  Andreani  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Lorenzo  di  Bieei 
(L466).  Among  the  many  fine  pro- 
ductions of  Robbia  ware  in  Arezzo 
may  be  mentioned  the  first  altar  on 
the  left  in  S,  Maria  in  Gradi, 

Tlie  Palazzo  PubbUco,  built  in  1332, 
was  originally  Gothic,  but  has  been 
modernised  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  ancient  architecture.  It  contains  a 
small  collection  of  paintings  by  native 
ardsts ;  on  thie  front  is  a  curious  series 
of  armorial  bearings  of  the  successive 
Podest&s,  amounting  to  many  hun- 


dreds, and  including  some  remarkable 
names. 

The  Fratemitd,  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  has  a  majestic  Gothic 
front  and  porch  of  exceeding  richness 
flanked  by  two  lancet  windows ;  it  was 
founded  originally  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  as  a  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans;  with  these  objects  are  now 
combined  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing upwards  of  10,000  volumes. 

The  Museo  Pubblieo,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Fabroni,  who  has  written 
a  very  interesting  work  on  thevasesof 
Arezzo,  contains  a  good  collection  of 
vases,  bronzes,  and  cinerary  urns.  The 
vases  are  chiefly  of  the  red  ware  of  the 
city,  but  there  are  also  examples  of  the 
pottery  of  other  Etruscan  towns.  All 
the  articles  in  this  museum  are  labelled 
with  the  names  of  the  spots  on  which 
they  were  found. 

Th'e  Muteo  Baeci  is  much  dilapi- 
dated, but  it  still  contains  some  inte- 
resting bronzes  and  pottery.  The 
large  Etruscan  vase  with  red  flgures* 
found  near  Arezzo  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  representing  the 
Combat  of  the  Amazons,  Hercules 
slaying  a  warrior,  and  a  dance  of  Bac' 
chanals,  is  the  best  specimen  of  the 
kind  in  the  collection.  There  are  also 
some  interesting  vases  of  the  red 
stamped  clay  described  by  Pliny,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  Arezzo  in 
his  day  was  famous.  A  large  Etruscan 
coin  in  the  museum  weighs  upwards 
of  two  pounds. 

The  walls  of  Arezzo  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  but  it  is 
now  believed  that  they  are  not  older 
than  the  middle  ages ;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent town  occupies  not  the  site  of  the 
Etruscan  city,  but  that  of  the  Roman 
colony  founded  after  the  ancient  site 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  hill 
called  Poggio  di  San  Comelio,  3  miles 
S.  E.  of  the  town,  several  fragments 
of  Etruscan  masonry  were  discovered 
about  18  years  ago,  which  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  remains  of  city  walls, 
and  present  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
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of  being  strengthened  with  buttresses. 
Micali  has  published  a  plan  of  these 
walls.  Modern  antiquaries  r^ard  them 
*8  marking  the  site  of  the  powerful 
Etruscan  city  of  Arretium. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  Roman 
tiiins  of  Arezzo  ;  the  massive  walls  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Passionist  monastery, 
which  are  shown  as  the  most  important, 
tire  supposed  to  be  those  of  an  amphi« 
theatre*  The  spot,  moreover,  is  in- 
teresting for  the  fine  view  which  it 
commands  over  the  whole  town. 

Like  Venice  and  Bologna,  Arezzo 
has  its  illustrious  houses,  associated 
with  the  memories  of  great  names. 
They  are  generally  marked  by  tablets 
or  lapidi,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
those  who  were  born  within  their 
walls ;  and  they  occur  so  numerously, 
that  scarcely  a  street  is  without  its 
record.  This  custom  has  been  greatly 
ridiculed  by  recent  travellers,  and  we 
think  unjustly  i  few  persons  are  so 
much  instructed  by  these  memorials  as 
strangers,  and  their  more  frequent  em- 
ployment in  England  would  associate 
many  an  interesting  house,  not  only  in 
the  older  streets  of  London,  but  in 
most  of  our  provincial  towns,  with  the 
greatest  names  in  our  history. 

The  most  remarkable  house  in 
Arezzo  is  that  in  the  Sobborgo  del* 
Orto,  close  to  the  cathedral,  in  which 
Petrarch  first  drew  breath,  Monday, 
July  20.  1504.  A  long  inscription  put 
up  in  1810  records  the  fact;  the  room 
iihown  as  the  scene  of  his  birth  has  re- 
tained no  trace  of  antiquity.  Close  to 
it  is  the  well  near  which  Boccaccio  has 
placed  the  comic  scene  of  Tofano  and 
Monna  Ghita,  his  wife;  Tofimo,  being 
shut  out  at  night,  feigned  to  jump  in, 
but  merely  threw  down  a  large  stone, 
—a  stratagem  which  was  successful  in 
frightening  his  wife,  and  immediately 
obtained  him  admission. 

In  the  Strada  San  Vito  is  the  hotise 
of  Fa$ari^  still  preserved  nearly  in  its 
original  state,  and  containing  several 
excellent  works  by  that  accomplished 
and  industrious  artist. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of 
Arezzo»   beside   those  already   men- 

Ceni,  It, 


tioned,  may  be  noticed  Lionardo  Are- 
tino,  the  Florentine  historian ;  Pietro 
Aretino,the  sfttirist;  Fra  Guittone,  the 
inventor  of  musical  notation;  Guittone, 
the  poet,  mentioned  by  Dante  in  th€ 
Purgatorio;  and  Margaritone,  the 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  red  sparkling  wine  of  Arezzo, 
formerly  enjoyed  great  celebrity ;  Redi 
thus  noticed  its  fine  qualities :  -^ 

"  O  di  quel  che  vermigUusso, 
BriUantusso, 
Fa  superbo  TAretino." 

An  excellent  but  steep  road  leada 

from  Arezzo  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 

and  Citta  di  Castello,  communicating 

with  the  new  road  across  the  Apen** 

nines  from   Borgo  (Route  19%  and 

with  the  roads  from  Citt^  di  Castello 

to  Gubbio  (Route  20),  and  from  Citti 

di  Castello  to   Perugia  (Route  21). 

Another  excellent  but  hilly  road  goea 

to  Siena  by  Monte  Sansavino  and  Pa- 

lazzuolo  (38  miles)  ;  there  is  one  clean 

bedroom   at   Carneschi's    Jocanda  in 

Monte  Sansavino. 

Excursion  to  thk  Val  m  Chtana 

AND  THRNCK   TO    RoMB  BT  ObVIETO 
AND    MoNTXriASCONK. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Arezzo  through  the  Val  di 
Cliiana  to  Chiusi  and  Citti  della  Pieve 
(  Route  23),  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural districts  in  Italy,  or  perhaps  in 
Europe,  and  the  line  of  the  future  rail- 
way between  Florence  and  Rome. 

As  there  are  no  post-horses  the 
journey  as  far  as  Montefiascone  caii 
only  be  made  by  vetturino,  stopping 
for  the  night  at  Chiusi,  CittA  della 
Pieve,  and  Orvieto ;  or  by  the  diligence 
which  runs  from  Arezzo  to  Montepul- 
ciano  three  times  a  week.  The  halt- 
ing places  for  dinner  afford  little  ac- 
commodation ;  it  is,  therefore,  advis- 
able to  make  provision  beforehand,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  compelled  to 
eat  freshly-killed  poultry. 

Af^er  leaving  Arezzo  the  road  tO 
Perugia  is  followed  for  ^  miles,  when 
the  road  to  Chiusi  branches  off*  to  thC 
right;  it  then  proceeds  through  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  by  the  villages  of  Al 
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beroro  and  Montngnaiio,  to  Fojano,  a 
small  town  17  miles  from  Arezzo.  The 
road  U  perfectly  Invel  to  Che  foot  of  the 
hill  on  whiob  Fojano  stands.  For  the 
steep  ascent  to  Fojano  oxen  may  be  had 
for  lipaul.  The  InAc  are  very  iudifie- 
rent ;  the  best  is  the  first  on  the  left 
hand  on  entering  the  town.  Fojano  w 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill,  but 
offers  nothing  remarkable.  The  ea- 
thedral  is  very  neat,  and  baa  an  altar  of 
terra-cotta  which  is  worth  seeing. 

On  leaving  Fojano,  two  roads  pre- 
sent themselves;  that  to  the  right  leads 
to  Montepuleianoy  that  to  the  left 
direct  to  Cbiusi.  Numerous  branch 
and  cross  roads  occur  further  on,  some 
of  them  leading  to  Cortona  on  the 
Perugia  road,  and  others  to  the  prin- 
eipal  villages  and  towns  of  the  district. 
Before  reaching  Chiusi.  the  lake  called 
tlie  Chiaro  di  Montepulciano  is  seen 
on  the  left.  In  this  part  all  the  farms, 
instead  of  bearing  the  names  of  the 
owners,  as  is  customary  in  the  Val  di 
Cbiaiia,  have  the  names  of  saints  in- 
scribed on  them,  the  greater  number 
belonging  to  the  order  of  S.  Ste* 
phano.  A  short  and  steep  ascent 
leads  to  Chiusi»  described  in  Route  2S. 
The  traveller  may  proceed  thence  to 
Rome  through  CUtd  della  Pieve,  Or^ 
vietOt  &c.,  which  may  be  visited  in  this 
excursion.    (See  Route  23.) 

The  valley  of  the  Chiana  (Clanis), 
extending  from  the  lake  of  Chiusi  to 
•  the  Chiusa  de'   Monaci,  near  whicli 
it  enters  the  Arno,  remained  a  pesti- 
lential marsh  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  a  mode  of 
drainage    was    adopted    peculiar    to 
Italian  hydraulic  engineering,  —  that 
of  Colmates,   which    is   effected    by 
carrying  the  torrents  charged   with 
alluvium   into   the  marshy  portions, 
allowing  them  to  deposit  the  mud  thus 
brought  down,  by  which  the  subjacent 
soil  is  raised,  and  a  fall  for  all  stagnant 
waters  procured.     By  this  means  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana,  by  which  Dante 
illustrates  the  pestilent  fevers  of  the 
tenth  bolyia  of  the  Inferno  — 

**  Qual  dolor  fora,  le  degli  Spedali 

Di  Valdi  Chiana,  tra'  Luglioe'l  Settembre:" 

w  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  fertile 


districts  of  Tuscany,  rich  in  com,vtne8» 
and  hemp,  peopled  by  a  healthy  pea- 
santry, and  studded  with  numerotis  vil- 
lages. These  operations,  begun  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  math^ 
maticians  of  the  school  of  Galileo  ^- 
Torricelli  and  Viviani—- have  been 
completed  under  that  of  the  late 
patriotic  prime  minister  of  Tu^^cany, 
Count  Fossorabroni,  one  of  the  last  of 
that  celebrated  school  of  mathemati- 
cians and  engineers,  which,  commenc- 
ing with  Galileo,  has  nearly  closed 
with  himself. 

The  agriculturist  will  do  well  to 
visit  some  of  the  difiTerent  form-booses 
erected  by  the  grand-duke  (  Fattorie) 
on  a  very  large  and  scientific  scale, 
especially  those  of  Crete,  Fojano  (the 
Ad  Gr«cos  of  the  Iter  Anton.),  DoW 
ciano,  &c. ;  in  which  the  mode*  of  pre- 
serving grain  in  underground  chaio- 
bers  or  Silot  is  worth  his  obtervation. 
To  the  scientific  traveller  the  valley 
of  the  Chiana  presents  a  phenomenon 
in  physical  geography  nearly  uoparaU 
leled — the  change    in   an    opposite 
direction  which   the   waters  of   the 
Clanis    have    taken   within    historio 
periods.      In   the  early  centuries  of 
our  era  the  whole  of  the  waters  of 
the   Clanis,  with  probably  a  portion 
of  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Arno,  ran 
into  the  Tiber,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  former  did  so  in  the  middle 
ages ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  the  valley  by  natural  means 
and  by  the  hydraulic  operations  above 
described,  the  whole  of  the  waters  of 
the  Chiana  now  empty  themselves  into 
the  Arno.     We  learn  from  Tacitus 
that  this  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Clanis  was  contemplated  by  TiberiuSy 
but  the  project  was  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the   opp«»sition    of   the 
Florentines  who  represented  that  their 
lands  would  be  flooded  and  destroyed  if 
the  course  of  the  river  were  so  altered. 
For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  means  adopted  to  drain  the  vailey» 
the  r«uier  is  referred  to  Count  Fos- 
sombroni's  celehrated  work,  **  Memorie 
Fisiio-Storichesopra  lo  Val  di  Chiana," 
recently  reprinted  in  an  8vo.  volume 
at  Montepulciano. 
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Tbe  Via  Ceis$U  ran  alon^i;  the  west 
«(ide  of  the  Val  di  Chlana;  Fojano 
•was  one  of  its  principal, stations. 

As. connected  with  the  hydraulic 
ivorks  of  the  VaJ  di  Chiana,  we  would 
adyise  the  traveller  to  visit  the  locks, 
or  Chiusa  de'  Monaci,  not  far  from 
Arezzo,  where  the  Chiana  enters  the 
.valley  of  the  Arno;  and  the  locks  of 
,VaIiano,  near  Chiusi,  by  which  the 
emptying  of  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  is 
regulated. 


'  Leaving  Arezzo  for  Rome,  the  road 
proceedsalong  the  fertile  Val  di  Chiana, 
akirting  the  base  of  the  hills  which  se- 
parate it  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 

A  short  distance  from  the  walls  of 
Areizois  V  Ohno,  ar  village  so  called 
from  a  gigantie  elm,  to  which  tradition 
liad  given  an  age  as  ancient  as  the  time 
of  Hannibal.  It  was  so  large  that  ten 
men  could  hardly  embrace  it,  and  when 
destroyjsd  by  the  French  its  boughs  are 
said  to  Inve  filled  a  hundred  carts. 

1  Rigutino,  a  post-station. 
'    Between    this  and    Camuscia  the 
road  paiEses  through  CaHtglitme  Fioren- 
tino^   which  the  vetturtni    generally 
make  one  of  the  resting-places  between 
Rome  and    Florence.      The   Leone 
fixaneo  is  an  excellent  village  inn,  with 
»  civil  landlord.     Castiglione  is  not 
without  its  pictures.     The  church'^f 
JStct,  Maria  tUlla  Pieve,  in  the  upper 
town,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  a  Madonna  and  S.  Giuliano, 
and   8  St   Michael,  by  Bartofommeo 
della  Gdtitt,  whose  works  are  so  highly 
praised  by  Vasari.     In  S.  Francesco  is 
a  painting  by  Pasort,  representing  the 
Virgin,  St.  Anne,  St.  Francis,  and  St. 
Silvester.     The  scenery  from  tbe  ter- 
race, below  the  old  town,  is  so  magni- 
iicent,  that  the  traveller  should  on  no 
account  fail  to  visit  the  old  or  upper 
town  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  it.  It 
eonimands   the  broad   valley   of  the 
Chiana,  forty  miles  in  length,  scattered 
with  picturesque  villages,  while  in  the 
foreground  it  presents  one  of  the  rich- 
est  districts  of  Italy,  abounding  in 
vineyards  and  in  every  kind  of  agri- 
cultural produce.^ ,  • 


1  Camuscia ;  a  post-station  and  inn 
at  the  junction  of  the  high  post-road, 
with'  some  €ountry-roads  leadinsf  to 
rich  villages  and  towns  in  different 
parts  of  tbe  valley ;  one  of  these  leads 
to  Fojano  (9  miles),  Lucigiiano,  Asi- 
nalunga,  &c. ;  another  to  Chiusi  (22 
miles),  and  Monlepuleiano ;  while  a 
third  conducts  us  (1  mile)  up  the 
mountain  to  Coriomh  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Etruscan  cities  in  this  part 
of  Tuscany,  which  travellers  should  on 
no  account  pass  by  without  devoting 
at  least  a  day  to  its  examination. 

Excursion  to  Coktona. 

As  there  is  no  accommodation  at 
Cortona,  Camuscia  had  better  be  made 
the  head  quarters  for  tb>s  excur>ion. 
Close  to  Camuscia,  on  tbe  road   to 
Montepulciano,    is    the   remarkable 
tomb  discovered   in  1842  by  Signor 
Sergardi  of  Siena,  from  whom  it  de- 
rives the  name  of  the  "  Grotto  Ser- 
gardi."    Many  travellers  may  prefer 
visiting  this  curious  monument  before 
ascending  to  Cortona.     It  is  a  huge 
tumulus,  called  **  II  Melone,''  within 
which  was  found  two  parallel  tombs 
of  double  chambers,  roofed  on  the 
principle  of  approaching  stones,  and 
built,    not  with    the   usual   massive 
blocks  of  Etruscan  masonry,  but  with 
small  roughly-dressed  stones,  from  the 
schistose  formation  of  the  spot,  put 
together  without  cement,  so  as.  to  re- 
semble brick-work.     The  tombs  had 
beei^  rifled  in  a^es  past ;  but  a  smaller 
ehamber  was  discovered  above  them, 
which    contained    several    iron    and 
bronze  articles,  and  some  vases  con- 
taining human  ashes.     The  chambers 
are  almost  inaccessible  from  the  damp ; 
but  all  the  articles  di^overed  in  the 
tumulus   may  H)e  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villa  of  Sijmor  Sergardi. 

CoRTOMA,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
league,  dating  its  orisrin  from  the 
Pelasgi,  if  not  from  a  still  earlier  race, 
occupies  a  commanding  position  on 
the  very  summit  of  a  mountain.  As 
the  Corythus  of  Vir«»il,  it  will  at  once 
be  recognised  by  the  classical  tourist 
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as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  lasius 
by  Dard«nus,  and  of  the  subsequent 
flight  of  the  Urtter  into  Asia  Minor: 

*'  Hinc  ilium  Corythl  TyrrhenA  A  sede  pro- 

fectum 
Aurea  nunc  loUo  stallantis  regis  coeli 
Adcipit,  eC  Dumerum   divorum   altaribut 

addlt/*  JBn.^  vli.  906. 

This  mythological  antiquity  carries 
us  back  to  an  age  long  anterior  to 
Troy ;  and  yet,  while  the  site  and  even 
existence  of  the  latter  city  is  called  in 
question,  Cortona  retains  her  ancient 
Walls  in  many  places  unchanged.  Its 
antiquity,  indeed,  independently  of 
that  given  to  it  by  classical  fiction,  is 
proved  by  authentic  and  historical  evi- 
dence to  be  equalled  by  few  other 
towns  in  Italy.  It  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
by  the  Umbri,  from  whom  it  was 
captured  by  the  Pelasgi,  who  advanced 
into  central  Italy  from  their  first  set- 
tlement at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and 
there  seized  and  fortified  Cortona  and 
other  colonies. 

The  present  town  lies  within  its 
ancient  circuit ;  the  modern  gates 
seem  to  occupy  the  ancient  positions; 
and  the  gigantic  wall,  formed  of  enor- 
mous rectangular  blocks  of  sand  Atone, 
laid  together  in  horizontal  courses, 
without  cement,  is  preserved  for  nearly 
<two-tliirds  of  its  extent,  which  was 
about  two  miles.  Here  and  there  its 
course  is  interrupted  by  Roman  works 
t>r  modern  repairs,  but  its  magnificent 
masonry  is  generally  well  preserved 
beneath  the  modem  fortifications,  and 
still  appears  fitted  to  survive  another 
<three  thousand  years.  Near  the 
fortress,  beyond  the  modem  wall,  is  a 
-stupendous  fragment  120  feet  in 
length,  composed  of  blocks  varying 
from  seven  to  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  fiveTeet  in  height ; 
seven  courses  remain  in  one  part, 
where  the  wall  is  twenty-five  feet  high. 
In  addition  to  the  wails  there  are 
several  other  objects  of  Etruscan  an- 
tiquity to  engage  attention.  Within 
the  town  is  the  vault  under  the  Palazzo 
Cecchetti,  lined  with  regular  unce- 
mented  masonry,  about  thirteen  fieet 
^uare  and  nine  high,  and  apparently 
sepulchral.  On  the  ascent  to  Sta.  Mar- 


gherita,  are  some  remains  of  Roman 
baths,  miscalled  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus.  Outside  the  town,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Porta  S.  Agostino, 
is  an  Etruscan  tomb  about  seven  feet 
square,  called  the  *'  Grotto  of  Pytha«> 
goras,**  a  singular  title,  considering 
that  the  fiither  of  Pythagoras  was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
or  Pelasgic  settlers  who  retired  to  the 
islands  of  Asia  Minor  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Attica.  It  was  entered 
by  folding  doors  of  stone,  the  sockets 
for  which  are  still  visible  though  the 
doors  have  disappeared.  The  con* 
struction  of  its  roof,  and  the  massive 
blocks  of  sandstone  which  compose  its 
sides,  are  equally  remarkable.  The 
walls  are  of  enormous  Rectangular 
blocks,  finished  and  put  together  with 
wonderful  precision,  and  the  roof  is 
formed  of  five  stupendous  wedge-like 
stones,  of  very  great  length,  resting  on 
semicircular  walls,  and  suggesting  the 
impression  that  the  architect  must  have 
understood  the  principle  of  the  arch. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Academy 
there  is  a  small  collection  of  antiquities, 
among  which  the  coins  and  bronzes 
predominate.  The  small  bronze  figure 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  is  the  best  figure  in 
the  collection ;  but  the  gem  of  the 
whole  museum  is  the  celebrated  Bronze 
iy^mp,  whose  marvellous  beautv  may' 
be  imagined  from  the  description  of 
Micali,  who  says  that  no  other  Etru8« 
can  work  in  bronze,  except  the  larger 
statues,  can  rival  it  in  mastery  of  art. 
It  was  discovered  in  a  ditch  at  La 
Fratta  in  1840,  and  was  purchased  by 
Signor  Tommasi,  of  this  city,  for  700 
dollars.  It  is  a  circular  bowl  nearly 
two  feet  in  diameter,  having  sixteen 
lamps  around  the  rim  alternating  with 
heads  of  Bacchus,  and  a  Gorgon's  het 
of  inexpressible  fierceness  at  the 
bottom ;  tlie  weight  of  it  is  said  to  be 
170  Tuscan  pounds.  There  are  few 
vases  of  any  interest  in  the  Museum, 
but  the  town  is  worthy  of  a  richer  coU 
Icction,  and  indeed  if  all  that  has  been 
sold  of  the  antiques  found  here  had 
never  been  permitted  to  leave  the 
town,  the  Museum  of  Cortona  would 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.     There 
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are  two  other  museums,  the  Museo 
Corazzi,  whose  chief  treasures  have 
found  their  way  to  Leyden,  and  the 
Museo  Venuti,  founded  by  the  able 
antiquary  Ridoliino  Venuti. 

The  Aeeademia  Etrusca  vras  founded, 
in  1 7  26,  by  the  same  eminent  antiquary, 
Ridolfino  Venuti;  it  is  at  present 
lodged  in  the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  where 
are  also  the  library  and  museum.  The 
Academy  has  published  ten  volumes  of 
memoirs;  its  president  is  honoured 
with  the  title  of  "  Lueumo,*'  the  an- 
inent  name  of  the  kings  of  Etruria.  The 
Library,  called  the  Biblioteca  Pon- 
bucci,  has  a  beautifully  written  MS. 
ef  Dante,  and  a  MS.  called  the  ** Notti 
Cotltane,**  in  twelve  volumes  folio, 
a  remarkable  collection  of  conversations 
on  archaeological  subjects,  but  unfor- 
tunately imperfect. 

The  Caihedralf  said  to  be  as  old  as 
the  tenth  century,  was  restored  by  Ga- 
lilei, the  Florentine  architect  of  the 
last  century.     It  has  several  fine  paint- 
ings, among  which  are  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Luca  Stgnoretti  who 
was  a  native  of  Cortona,  and  his  pupils ; 
his  manner  may  here  be  traced  from 
its  early  style  in  the  Deposition  from 
ihe  Cross,  to  his  jnost  advanced,  in  his 
Last  Supper,  which  is  one  of  his  most 
original  and  expressive  works,  and  is 
characterised  by  Lanzi  as  being  marked 
by  a  beauty,  a   grace,  a   colouring, 
approaching  to  a  modern  painting.   It 
represents  the  Saviour  standing  in  the 
tnidst  of  his  disciples,  distributing  the 
bread  to  them  as  they  kneel  on  either 
side,      llie  Annunciation  is  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona^  another    native  painter. 
The  most  remarkable  monument  pre- 
served here  is  the  great  Sarcophagus, 
which  the  local  antiquaries,  eager  to 
identify  everything  with    Hannibars 
invasion,  have  honoured  by  calling  it 
the  tomb  of  the  consul    Flaminius. 
Its  fine  bas-relief,   representing  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths, 
is  cle»rly  referrible  to  a  later  period 
of  lloman  art,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
authority  tor  the  tradition  which  re- 
gards the  sarcophagus  as  the  sepulchre 
of  the  unfortunate  consul.     Another 


tomb  is  that  of  Giambattista  Tommasi, 
named  by  Pius  VII.  Grand- Master  of 
Malta  in  180S,  on  the  disgrace  of 
Hompesch ;  an  empty  title  which  he 
retained  only  two  years,  and  died  in 
1 805,  within  a  few  months  of  his  feeble 
predecessor. 

The  Church  of  Getii  also  contains 
some  remarkable  pictures.  A  Con- 
ception and  a  Nativity  are  by  Luca 
SignortUi,  A  very  expressive  Annun- 
ciation is  by  Beato  Angelica  da  Fietole, 
as  are  also  two  gradini  admirably  pre- 
served, on  which  are  depicted  the  lives 
of  the  Madonna  and  of  S.  Domenico, 
the  former  surpassed  by  no  other  work 
of  this  exquisite  master.  The  unfin  ishcd 
Madonna  throned,  with  St  Ubaldo  and 
St.  Roch,  is  by  Jacone,  the  Florentine 
painter. 

The  Church  and  Convent  of  S^nU 
Margherita  occupy  the  summit  of  t*ie 
mountain  on  which  Cortona  is  place  J  ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
cypresses,  and  the  view  they  comma  id 
is  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  which 
can  be  imagined.    Its  mi^estic  Got  lic 
architecture  is  by  Niceold  and  Giocanni 
di  Pisa,  whose  names  are  seen  inscribi^d 
on  the  tower.    The  Tqmh  of  Sta.  M  ir- 
gherita  is  a  remarkable  work  of  tlie 
thirteenth  century ;  its  silver  front  was 
presented,  together  with  the  crown  of 
gold,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  by 
his  native  city;   the  front  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  him.     Among 
the  paintings  are  the  Dead  Christ,  by 
Luca  Signorelli,  •*  opera,*  says  Vasari, 
**de1le  sue  rarissime  ;**  the  St.  Cathe- 
rine, by  Baroecio;  the  Conception,  with 
St.  Margaret,  St.  Francis,  St.  Domenic, 
and  St.  Louis,  by  the  elder  Fanni;  the 
Virgin,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  St. Bias?, 
by  Jaeopo  da  EmpoHg  and  an  old  but 
expressive  fresco  representing  St.  Af  ar- 
garet  finding  the  dead  body  of  her  lover. 
The  Gothic  church  of  S,  Francesco, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  has 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  CigoU,  the 
Miracle  of  Sl  Antony*s  Mule  wh:ch 
converted  a  heretic. 

The  church  of  S.  Domenico,  dating 
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from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen' 
tury,  coiKains  anutlier  ot*  those  charm- 
ing works  by  which  Beato  Anpelico 
raised  the  purity  and  devotional  cha* 
racter  of  early  Italian  art.  It  repre* 
seuts  the  Virgin  .surrounded  by  saints ; 
a  somewhat  similar  picture  in  the  sa- 
cristy appears  to  be  by  one  of  his  pupils. 
In  the  choir  is  one  of  the  liuest 
specimens  known  of  the  jincona,  or 
Gothic  altar  painted  in  compartments, 
with  the  date  1440,  and  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  was  presented  by  Cosmo 
and  Jjoremo  de'  Medici  to  the  monks 
of  this  convent,  on  condition  that  they 
would  pray  for  their  suuls.  The  feeble 
Assumption  is  by  Pietro  PanicaU,  of 
Perugia,  who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Masolino  Panicale,  the  Florentine 
painter,  nor  with  Pietro  Perugino.  The 
Assumption  witli  St.  Jacinto  is  by 
Palma  Giovane. 

The  church  of  S.  Agottino  contains 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cor* 
Uma,  the  Virgin*  with  Sl  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  James,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.  Francis;  and  a -painting  by  Jacopo 
da  EmpoUt  representing  the  Virgin,  St. 
John  the  Baptisti  and  S.  Antonio 
Abate. 

A  road  from  Cortona,  through  Con- 
tesse  and  S.  Marco,  leads  into  the  high 
road  a  few  miles  north  of  Ossaga,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  returning  to  Ca- 
muscla.  »_-.«- 

Iieaving  Camuscia  for  Bjome,  the 
road  soon  reaches  Uie  Tuscan  frontier 
village  of  OsgajOf  the  station  of  the 
custom-house,  where  in  returning  from 
Rome  baggage  and  passports  are  exa- 
mined. Between  this  and  the  Papal 
custom-house  we  traverse  the  ridge  or 
chain  of  the  Spelunca,  composed  of 
pietra  terena  and  calcareous  marls; 
From  the  summit  of  the  ascent  the 
traveller  has  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  the  Val  di 
Chiana,  and  the  hills  bounding  it. 

The  Papal  frontier  is  at  Monte 
Gualandro,  where  a  lascia  pttssare  is 
useful,  as  it  prevents  a  search,  but  a  fee 
generally  saves  all  trouble.  -  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  papal  frontier, 
after  passing  the  Ponie  di  Sanpuinetto, 


the  road  descends  to  the  post  station 
of  Case  del  Piano. 

1^  Case  del  Piana  Clnn^  La  Posta>.) 
A  third  horse  is  necessary  from  this 
place  to  Camuscia,  and  two  additional 
for  carriages  with  four  or  six  horses. 

On  leaving  Camuscia,  the  Lake  of 
TnaAsiMKiiK  will  naturally  recall  to  the 
classical  traveller  the  memorable  battle 
fought  upon  its  banks,  upon  the  very 
spot,  indeed,  which  he  must  pass 
between  that  station  and  Passignanoy 
The  details  of  that  disastrous  action* 
(« one  of  the  few  defeats,'*  says  Livy, 
"  of  the  Roman  people,**  are  fiilly  leiveii 
by  that  historian  and  by  Polybiusj 
but  the  local  features  of  the  country^ 
as  they  may  still  be  traced,  are  nowhere 
so  accurately  described  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing note  of  Sir  John  Hobhause  to 
the  fourth  canto  of '*  Childe  Harold:**-^ 

«  Thesiteof  the  battleof  Thrasimene 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  travell^ 
from  the  village  under  C!ortona  to  Case 
del  Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  ta 
Rome,  has  for  the  first  two  or  three' 
miles  around  him,  but  more  partlcu-* 
larly  to  the  right,  that  flat  land  wbiclt 
Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to  induce 
the  Consul  Flarainius  to  move  from 
Arezzo.  On  his  lefV,  and  in  front  ef 
him,  is  a  ridge  of  hitls  bending  down 
towards  the  lake  of  rhrasimenei  called 
by  Livy  *  monies  Cortonenses,'  and 
now  named  the  Gualandro.  These  hiUfl 
he  approaches  at  Ossaja,  a  village  whicli 
the  Itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  se 
denominated  fVom  the  bones  found 
there :  but  there  have  been  no  bone4 
found  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From 
Ossaja,  the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little, 
but  dues  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  until  the  sixty-ninth  mile- 
stone from  Florence.  The  ascenttbenetf 
is  not  steep,  but  continues  for  twenty 
minutes.  'Xlie  lake  is  soon  seen  below 
on  the  right,  witli  Bovghetto,  a  round 
tower,  close  upon  the  water  $  and  the 
undulating  hills  partially  VQvered  witk 
wood,  amongst  which  the  road  windsy 
sink  by  degrees  into  the  marshes  near- 
to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the  road» 
down  to  the  right  amidst  these  woody 
hillocks,  Hannibal  placed  his  horse,  in 
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the  jaws  of»  or  rather  above,  the  pass, 
which  was  between  the  lake  and  the 
present  road,  and  most  probably  close 
to  Borjshetto,  just  under  the  lowest  of 
the  *  tumuli. '  On  a  summit  to  the  left, 
above  the  road,  is  an  old  circular  ruin, 
which  the  peasants  call  *■  the  tower  of 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian.'  Arrived 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  roadt  the 
traveller  has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal 
plain,  which  opens  fully  upon  him  as 
be  descends  the  Gualandro.  He  soon 
finds  himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the 
left,  and  in  front,  and  behind  him  by 
the  Gualandro  hills,  bending  round  in 
a  segment  larger  than  a  semicircle, 
and  running  down  at  each  end  to  the 
lake,  which  obliques  to  the  right  «nd 
forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc. 
The  position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from 
the  plains  t)f  Cortona,  nor  appears  to 
be  so  complrtely  enclosed  unless  to  one 
who  is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  *a  place  made  as  it 
wete  on  purpose  for  a  snare,^  locu^  in' 
tiiiiB  natuM,  Borghetto  is  then  found 
to  stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  path  close 
lo  the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there 
is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn 
of  the  mountaina  than  through  the  little 
town  of  Passignanoy  which  is  pushed 
iiito  the  water  by  the  loot  of  a  high 
loeky  aocUvity*  There  is  a  woody 
eminence  branching-  down  from  the 
itkountaiaa  into  tlie  upper  end  of  the 
{ilain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignaoo, 
and  on  this  stands  a  irfaite  village  called 
Torre.  Folybius  seems  to  allude  to  this 
eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Hannibal 
eacamped,  and  dre#  out  his  heavy- 
Armed  Afrieanaand  Spaniards  in  a  con- 
sfMeuotts  position.  From  this  spot  be 
despatehed  hisBolearieand  light  -armed 
troops  round  through  the  Gualandro 
heigbts  to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive  un- 
seen and  form  an  ambush  among  the 
broken  acclivities  which  the  road  now 
passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  the 
left  flank  and  abovei  the  enemy,  whilst 
the  horse  diut  up  the  pass  behind. 
flaminius  came  to  the  lake  near  Bor- 
gltetto  at  sunset;  and,  without  sending 
any  spies-  before  him,  marched  through 
the  (pass  the  next  morning  before  the 


day  had  quite  broken,  so  that  he  per- 
ceived nothing  of  the  horse  and  light 
trocips  above  and  about  him,  and  saw 
only  the  heavy-armed  Carthaginians  in 
front  on  the  hill  of  Torre,  'i'he  consul 
began  to  draw  out  bis  army  in  the  flat, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  horse  in  am- 
bush occupied  the  pass  behind  him,  at 
Borghetto.  llius  the  Romans  were 
completely  enclosed,  having  the  lake  on 
the  right,  the  main  army  on  the  hill  of 
Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandro  hills  filled 
with  the  light^rmed  on  their  left  flank, 
and  being  prevented  from  receding  by 
the  cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  ad- 
vanced, stopped  up  all  the  outlets  in  the 
rear.  A  fog  lising  from  the  lake  now 
spread  itself  over  the  army  of  the  consul, 
but  the  high  lands  wereinth^sunshine, 
and  all  the  different  corps  in  ambush 
looked  towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the 
order  of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the 
signal,  and  moved  down  from  his  post 
on  the  height.  At  the  same  moment  all 
his  troops  on  the  eminenccEs  behind  and 
in  the  flank  of  Flaminius  rushed  for- 
wards as  it  were  with  one  accord  into 
the  plain. 

**  There  are-two  little  rivulets  which 
run  from  the  Gualandro  into  the  lake. 
The  traveller  crosses  the  flrst  pf  these 
at  about  a  mile  after  be  comes  into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from 
the  Papal  territories.  The  second, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on, 
is  called  *  the  bloody  rivulet ; /  and  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the 
left  between  the  *  Saoguinetto'  and  the 
hills,  which,  they  say,  ^as  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  slaughter*  The  other 
part  of  the  plain  is  covered. with  the 
thick-set  oUv&-tree8  in  eoro-grounds, 
and  is  nowhere  quite  level  except  near 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  probable  that  the  battle  was 
fought  near  this  end  of  the  valley,  for 
the  six  thousand  Romans,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  broke  through 
the  enemy,  escaped  to  the  summit  of 
an  eminence  which  rousit  have  been 
in  this  quarter,,  otherwise  |hey  would 
have  had  to  traverse  the  whole  ^in, 
and  to  pierce  through  the  main  army 
of  Hannibal. 
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**  The  Romans  fought  desperately 
for  three  hours  (unheeding  an  earth- 
quake which  occurred  at  the  time  and 
overthrew  many  cities,  and  even  moun- 
tains, in  various  parts  of  Italy);  but 
the  death  of  Flaminius  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  dispersion.  The  Car- 
thaginian horse  then  burst  in  upon 
the  fugitives ;  and  the  lake,  the  marsh 
about  Borghetto,  but  chiefly  the  plain 
of  the  Sang^inetto  and  the  passes  of 
the  Gualandro,  were  strewed  with 
dead.  Near  some  old  walk  on  a  bleak 
ridge  to  the  left,  alx>ve  the  rivulet, 
many  human  bones  have  been  re- 
peatedly found,  and  this  has  confirmed 
the  pretensions  and  the  name  of  the 
*  stream  of  blood.'*'  In  the  adjoin- 
ing range  of  hills  above  Passignano 
and  Ossaja,  are  two  other  localities 
called  Pietra  Mala,  and  the  Vallata 
Homana,  the  names  of  which  are  also 
supposed  to  refer  to  that  fatal  con- 
flict 

The  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  which 
hf  8  scarcely  changed  its  ancient  name 
in  the  modern  one  of  Logo  J\rasimeno, 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about 
30  English  miles  in  circumference,  and 
in  some  parts  as  much  as  8  English 
miles  across.  It  is  surrounded  by  gentle 
eminences  covered  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  cultivated  with  olive-plantations, 
down  to  its  very  margin.  The  hills 
around  it  gradually  increase  in  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  from  the  lake>  and 
rise  into  mountains  in  the  distance. 
•It  has  three  islands,  the  Isole  Mag- 
giore  and  Minore,  opposite  Passig- 
nano, and  the  Isola  Polvese  in  its 
southern  angle.  On  the  Isola  Mag- 
giore  is  a  convent,  from  which  the 
view  over  the  lake  and  its  shores  is 
one  of  those  glorious  prospects  so 
abundantly  scattered  across  the  path 
of  the  traveller  in  Italy,  and  little 
known  because  he  will  not  find  time 
or  step  out  of  his  way  to  e^joy  them. 
The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  particularly 
in  eels,  carp,  tench,  and  pike ;  a  small 
fish  called  the  latoOf  a  fresh-water 
herring  ( Cbtpea),  and  the  retina  re- 
sembling carp.  In  recent  years  the  bed 
of  the  lake  has  been  gradually  ele- 
vated by  the  vast  quantity  of  alluvial 


matter  carried  into  it,  and  several 
suggestions  for  draining  it  have  been 
made,  which  might  be  effected  without 
much  diflficulty.  The  lake  at  preaerk 
lets  for  4000  scudi,  whilst  by  drying, 
it  would  produce  annually,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Signor  Balducci, 
122,892  scudi,  and  would  employ  at 
least  1300  persons.  The  level  of  the 
lake  has  increased  within  historical 
periods.  Some  buildings,  now  13  feet 
below  its  present  level,  were  dis- 
covered recently  at  Passignano,  which 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  pig- 
bouse,  as  they  contained  straw,  grass, 
seeds,  maize,  &c.  S.  Balducci  attri* 
butes  this  to  the  elevation  of  the 
bed  of  the  lake,  which,  by  bis  own 
observations,  was  raised  nine  inches 
by  the  alluvial  matter  carried  into  it 
by  the  torrenU  from  1819  to  1841, 
although  the  period  was  not  very 
rainy;  whilst  other  observations^ 
founded  on  authentic  documoits^ 
show  this  level  to  have  risen  48  feet 
in  a  century.  The  older  maps  of  the 
district  also  prove  that  the  lake  oecu* 
pied  a  less  extent  than  it  does  at 
present,  a  change  which  the  com,* 
parison  of  plans  made  at  different 
periods  shows  to  have  been  gradual. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  lake  is 
now  21  feet  between  Castiglione 
del  Lago  and  the  Isola  Maggiore, 
whereas  thirty-two  years  ago  a  sound- 
ing  is  recorded  near  the  same  poini 
which  gave  a  depth  of  33  to  39  feet, 
llie  Emissario,  said  to  have  been  coo- 
structed  by  the  femily  of  Baglioni, 
lords  of  Perugia  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
drain  the  superfluous  water  of  the  lake^ 
has  been  injudiriously  raised  in  recent 
years,  flignor  Balducci  believes  that  it 
existed  before  the  Umcof  the  Baglioni, 
for  if  it  had  not  existed,  the  sides  of 
the  lake  must  have  been  under 
water ;  whereas  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  at  a  remote  period  ths 
plain  extending  round  the  lake  wa« 
much  more  extensive.  This  feet  will 
better  explain  the  ancient  accounts  of 
the  battle,  and  the  stand  made  by 
Flaminius  near  the  modern  village  of 
Passignano  after  his  first  defe^  al 
Borghetto. 
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Tlie  Lake  of  Thrasimene  and  its 
histarical  associations  give  an  interest 
to  this  road,  independently  of  its  pic ' 
turesque  attractions,  which  is  not  felt 
in  any  other  approach  to  Rome  from 
the  north. 

"  I  roam 
By  Tbraaimene*!  lake.  In  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  raahnefi,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  CarthaginiaD'a  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the 

shore* 
j.^here  Courage  falls  in  ber  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoH'n  to  rivers  with  their 


through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions 
scattor'd  o'er. 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  b^  mountain  winds  \ 
And  such  the  storm  of  tattle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  frenxy,  whose  convulsion 

blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  Aray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away! 
Kone  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  »et, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who 

lay 
Upon  tiieir  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet; 
Sucn  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring 

nations  meet  I 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now; 
Her  ladce  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  oooe  toe  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook 

hathta'en— 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bad— 
A  name  of  blood  from  that,  day's  sanguine 

rain; 
And  Songuinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Hade  the  earth  wet,  and  turn *d  the  unwilling 

waters  red.*'  Bgron. 

An  additional  horse  is  necessary 
from  Case  del  Piano  to  Magione. 

Leaving  Case  del  Piano,  the  road 
skirts  the  shore  of  the  lake  amidst 
scenery  of  exceeding  beauty.  Pawig' 
iismo,  a  dirty  village  through  which  it 
peases,  built  on  the  extremity  of  a 
rocky  promontory  of  pietra  terena 
jutting  into  the  lake,  is  chosen  by  the 
vetturtni  as  the  second  day's  resting- 
place  firom  Florence ;  the  inn  is  large 
and  new,  clean,  with  a  civil  landlord, 
and  frnious  for  its  fish  dinners.  On 
the  aaeent  of  the  lofty  hill  of  TorrU 
cella,  where  the  road  leaves  the  lake 
to  deaeend  into  the  plain,  the  view 
looking  back  over  the  lake  is  one  of 
the  meat  eharming  prospects  in  the 
journey. 

1  Hagiooe^  a  poet-house  near  the 


summit  of  a  commanding  eminence, 
surmounted  by  an  isolated  square 
tower  of  tall  and  imposing  aspect, 
and  still  presenting  its  vaults,  halls, 
and  machicolations,  which  carry  the 
mind  back  to  the  contests  of  Braccio 
and  Sforsa,  when  the  solitary  tower 
must  have  been  a  place  of  consider* 
able  strength.  An  additional  horse 
is  required  by  the  tariff  between  this 
station  and  Perugia,  both  ways. 

From  Magione  the  road  descends 
rapidly  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Caina,  a  small  stream  which  it  crosses 
in  the  descent,  and  then  gradually 
rises  as  it  approaches  the  long  and 
lofty  mountain-ridge  of  tertiary  calca- 
reous marl  and  grey  limestone  shale-,, 
which  divides  the  valleys  of  tlie  Caina 
and  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  top  of 
which  Perugia  is  built.  The  fine  old' 
Gothic  monastery,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Templars,  and  now  a  palace  of 
Cardinal  Doria,  forms,  with  its  ancient, 
towers  and  lofty  campanile,  a  con* 
spicuous  object  from  the  Koad.  The 
ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Perugia  to  the  city  gates  is  so  steep, 
that  additional  horses  or  ov^n  are  re  • 
quired  to  assist  the  post-horses  in 
accomplishing  it. 

1^  Perugia,  [fnnt:  Europe,  on 
the  Corso,  an  ancient  palace,  very 
good;  La  Gran  Bretagna  (Post)> 
also  good.  Both  inns  belong  to  the 
same  landlord,  who  has  lived  much  in 
England,  and  is  very  civil  and  oblig- 
ing, but  too  dear  in  his  charges.] 

This  interesting  and  polished  city 
is  unfortunately  one  of  those  ^hich< 
the  English  traveller  has  been  led  to- 
regard  as  a  mere  post«station,  where 
he  may  change  horses  or  find  accom- 
modation for  a  night.  Few  of  the 
many  hundreds  who  travel  annually 
from  Florence  to  Rome  have  any 
idea  that  Perugia  is  full  of  interest 
to  the  arehsBologist  and  lover  of  art, 
and  that  no  place  can  be  more  appro* 
priately  selected  as  head*quarter8  by 
a  tnnreller  who  desires  to  study  on  the 
spot  the  works  of  that  peculiar  school 
o£  which  it  forma  the  seat  and  centre. 
Still  fewer  have  an  idea  that  Perugia 
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aiTords  the  means  of  making  a  series 
of  excursions  to  the  sepulcltres  and 
pities  of  ancient  £truria*-to  many 
of  them>  at  least,  which  are  not  so 
easily  •  accessible  from  any  other 
quarter.  And  when  its  own  attrac- 
tions are  considered,  its  gallic  rtes  and 
palaces,  its  churches,  museums,  and 
public  institutions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  few  countries  in  Europe 
can  produce  a  provincial  city  more 
calculated  to  repay  the  residence  of 
the  intelligent  tourist. 

History,  —  Perugia,  the  ancient  Pe- 
rusia,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  Etrusean  league,  and  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  to  Cor- 
tona.  Of  its  history  in  Etruscan 
times  little  more  is  known,  than  that 
its  citizens  were  three  times  defeated 
by  Fabius,  and  that  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  Rome  when  all  the  other 
eities  of  Etruria  lost  their  indepen« 
deuce..  In  the  leign  of  Augustus  it 
was  occupied  by.  Lucius  Antony,  the 
brother  of  the  triumvir,  and  besieged 
by  Augustus  who  starved  it  into  a  sur- 
^oder.  One  of  the  citizens,  however, 
set  fire  tQ  his  house  to  prevent  it  fell- 
ing into  the  bands  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  flames  unfortiinately  sproading 
reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes.  Au- 
gustus rebuilt  it  as  a  Ronum  colony, 
and  commemorated  the  event  by  the 
inscriptions  which  are  still  visible  on 
two  of  iu  gates.  Its  history  in  the 
middle  ages  is  not  less  interesting 
than  that  of  Bologna  or  Sien%altliougb 
the  strug^es  of  this  free  city  against 
the  growing  power  of  the  popes^  and 
the  contests  which  followed  between 
the  popular  party  and  the  nobles, 
difier  little  from  those  which  were  the 
immediate  precursors  of  the  fell  of 
BiM^X  all  the  Italian  republios.  But 
the  events  which  peculiarly  mark  the 
history  of  this  oity  bring  befere  us 
one  ef  the  most  estvaordinary  men 
whoae  cbancters  were  formed  by  the 
eivcumstanees  of  this  eventful  period. 
This  celebffBted  personage, .  Braeoio 
Fortebraceio  da  Moiitene,  the  rival  of 
the  ilhisfrieuB  $forsa,«nd  like  him  the 
founder:  of  a  new  school  of  military 
tactics,  was  born  ftt  :Ferugia.    As  the 


commander  of  the  Florentine  army  he 
attacked  his  native  city,  alter  its  bur« 
rt^nder  to  Ladislaus  king  of  Napiesy 
who  was  supported  by  his  great  rival 
Sforza.  Braccio  commenced  this  me* 
morable  siege  of  Perugia  in  1416;  the 
inhabitants  gallantly  resisted^  and  at 
length  called  to  their  aid  Carlo  Mala- 
testa,  lord  of  Rimini,  who  was  im- 
mediately defeated  in  the  neigfabottr- 
hood  of  the  city  by  TartagJia  da 
Lavello,  one  of  Braccio*s  lieutenants. 
The  citizens  then  surrendered  aind 
received  Braccio  as  their  lord,  July 
1 9tH,  1416.  His  rule  was  marked  b^ 
a  wise  and  conciliating  policy,  and 
this  eminent  warrior,  whose  name  yet 
lives  on  a  hundred  battle-fields  of 
Italy,  proved  himself  one  of  the  best 
rulers  of  his  time.  He  recalled  the 
nobility,  reconciled  the  feetions  of  Che 
city,  and  administered  justice  with  an 
impartial  band.  •  The  political  exist- 
ence of  Perugia  ended  at  his  death; 
and  the  city  returned  to  the  dominion 
o& the  church.  Its  afiairs  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  BagUoni  femily, 
under  the  anthority  of  the  popes;  but 
the  ambition  of  this  noble  house 
brouglR  them  info  eoliieion  both  with 
th^  people  and  the  popes.  After  se- 
veral conteetsfiir supremacy,  Paul  II T. 
sticceeded'in  reducing  the  city  to  sab* 
jection,  and,  after  destroying  all  re- 
nuiins  of  its  aneient  iosliliitiom*  jdi« 
rected  the  eonstmction  of  the  preaenl 
citadel  as  an  effectual,  means  of  -re- 
pressing any  future  outbreak.  KsMt 
that  time  Perugia  has  with  few  exee|H 
tions  remained  in  passive  obedieneeio 
the  church.  During  the  disMters  at> 
tendant  on  thfe  French  -invasion  it 
shared  the  fete  of  the  ether  Italfen 
citi^  and  bedame  one  of  the  oom* 
ponent  parts  of  the  Roman  or  Tiberina 
republie. 

In  conaedf  ion  with  these  hisltolcal 
events,  ^  plagues  of  Pemgia  mqr  be 
noticed.  During  tbe  fburteenth  mad 
two  following  centuries  the  city  was 
frequently  visited  by  -tbi^  pektilehee ; 
in  that  of  134a,  100,000 -^rsoos  are 
said  to  have  perished,  and  in  -.ibMof 
1^4  Ptetvo  Penigin»  vma-  Itmoog'its 
victims. 
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Antiquities* — Considerable  portions 
of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  many  o£  the  ancient  gates  are 
•till  preserved ;  and  though  kss  mas- 
siye  than  thuse  of  Cortona,  they  are 
full  of  interest  as  fine  specimens  of 
Etruscan  architecture  of  the  best  kind. 

The  walls  are  composed  of  regular 
blocks  of  tiavertine  of  the  finest  ma- 
sonry ;  near  the  Porta  S.  £rooiano  is 
a  portion  at  least  40  feet  high.     Of 
the  gates,  the  S.  Eroolaoo,  the  Arco 
di  Augusto,  the  Areo  di  Bornia,  and 
JPorta  Colonna,  are  Etruscan  as  high 
as  the  imposts ;  the  Arco  di  S.  Luea, 
the  Porta  di  S.  Pietrot,  and  the  Arco 
de*  Buoni  Tempi,  have  all    Roman 
foundatious*;    th^  Arco  della  Cox»ca 
dates-  from  the  middle  ages.     The  oe- 
labrated  gateway  called  the  Arch  of 
AmgMstust  .ftiom  tlie  inscription  **  Au- 
gusta Perftisiar**  over  i^  is  the  finest 
and  moat  imposing  of  the  Etruscan 
gates.     It  is  a  double  gate^  with  an 
obliqoe  arob  ab^ut  SO  feet  in  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  keystone. 
It  is  built  of  massive  blocks  of  tra* 
vertine  3  or  4  £wt  loog^  and  laid  in 
eoiurses  18  ioehes  high..    In  one  of 
the  spandrils  ara  some  remains  of  what 
leems  to  have  been  a  colossal  head. 
Above  (b«  arch  is  an  Ionic  firiesse,  or- 
namented witb  ^ternating  shields  and 
oolimins ;  fircNoa  this  friese  springs  an- 
other arch*  now' Mocked  up»  the  whole 
of  which  was  evidently  added  by  the 
Romans.     The  gate  is  flanked  by  two 
square  tnwcra»  whosa^masonry,  as  high 
as  the  imposts  -of  the  a«eb»  is  evidently 
Etruscan*     Wifh^i  the  gate  is  a  wall 
of  rustioated  masonry  upwards  of  50 
feet  bight  of  the  same  workmanship 
aa  the  gate  itself  but  now  uneoaineeted 
with   it.      The   inscriptiooi   Augnwia 
Amnoi  as  we  have  ahready  statedt 
wa9-4U!kled  by  Augustus    if  any  fur- 
ther .#roof  of^the  high  antiquity  of 
thb  gateway 'Iwese. required,  beyond 
that  attpplie4.%Jisehara«teristie  ma- 
annry,  we  might- refer  to  the  evident 
ii^fy  tha  tfreli  b«s  sustained  by  fira, 
^biab  wotitld.maka  it  anterior  tOi^h^ 
flMtfial-.eonflagsaCion  of  the  aity  which 
wo^pad  tha  auffender  id  Luaius. An- 


tony. The  Porta  Marzia,  another  in- 
teresting gateway  of  Etruscan  work- 
manship, was  removed  from  its  original 
position,  together  with  a  great  portion 
of  the  ancient  wafl,  when  the  citadel 
was  built  by  Paul  III.  But  for- 
tunately Sangallo  did  not  allow  it  to 
be  destroyed,  and  the  stones  compoa- 
ing  it  were  carefully  preserved  by 
building  them  up  afterv^sids  into  thie 
castle  wall.  The  friese  is  ornamented 
with  six  pilasters,  alternating  with 
three  male  figures  and  two  heads  of 
horses.  In  the  upper  part  is  the  in- 
scription Colonia  Viina^  and  in  the 
lower  part,  AuguMta  Anwio,  both  of 
which  must  have  been  added  after 
the  city  became  a  Rosnan  colony. 

The  Neeropotis  of  Perugia  was  dis- 
covered in  1840,  in  the  line  of  the  new 
road  to  Rome,  about  half  a  mile  before 
we  reach  the  Poote  di  San  Giovanni* 
and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city.  In  that  year  a  peasant  dis- 
covered the  sepulchre  which  has  since 
become  so  celebrated  as  the  "  Tomb 
of  the  Volumnii  fiimily»"  and  from 
that  period  to  the  present  numerous 
other  tombs  of  the  highest  interest 
have  been  brought  to  Ught  chiefly  by 
the  researches  of  Cav«  VermiglttJi,  the 
learned  profi^ssor  of  archseology  in  the 
University*  who  hastftken  measures 
to  preserve  most  of  them  just  as  they 
were  found.  No  traveller  who  is  de- 
sirous of  studying  Etruscan. a^^tiqui- 
ties  should  pass  through  Perngia  with- 
out visiting  this  interesting  spot.  The 
tomb  which  was  first  disoovered  is 
called  the  <*  Grotta  de*  Volunni,*'  and 
is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  which  have 
since  been  <^^ned.  Itlsone  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  in  Etruriat  and  is 
infiirior  in  interest  to  none,  although 
it  is  supposed  to  be  of  as  late  a  date 
as  the  sixth  century  of  Rpme.  The 
tomb  is  approached  by,  a  long  flight 
of  steps  descending.to  the  entrance  in 
the  hill  side;  the  entranee  was  closed 
by  a  large  slab  of  travertine^.and  on 
one  of  thedoorpoists  IS  stil^  seen,  as 
frash  4w  on  the-  day  when  it  was  first 
carfed,as  Etruscan  inscription  with 
the  letters  filled  with   red  paint,  re* 
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cording  the  names  ef  Amth  and  Larth 
Velhnnas.  The  tomb  consists  of  ten 
chambers;  the  largest,  with  a  beam 
and  rafter  roo^  is  .24  feet  by  12,  and 
16  feet  high :  the  nine  others  which 
open  into  it  are  of  much  smaller  sise. 
In  one  of  these  are  seven  cinerary 
urns  of  yery  fine  sculpture,  one  of 
them  being  of  marble  and  six  of  tra- 
vertine. Of  the  latter,  five  have  on 
their  lids  recumbent  male  figures  in 
the  attitude  of  revellers  at  a  feast ;  the 
sixth  has  a  female  figure  sitting  on  a 
pedestal ;  and  the  marble  urn,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  temple, 
is  remarkable  as  having  a  bilingual 
inscription  in  Latin  and  Etruscan; 
the  Latin  is  **  P.  Volumnius  A.  F. 
Violens  CalatiaNaius,"  and  the  Etrus- 
can is  evidently  of  corresponding  im- 
port. All  the  other  urns  have  inscrip- 
tions recording  the  name  of  *<  Velim- 
»»£"  in  pure  Etruscan  characters,  and 
^oar  of  them  have  heads  of  Medusa 
on  their  fironts.  The  ceiling  of-  this 
chamber  is  coffered  in  squares,  and 
has  in  the  centre  a  Gorgon's  head  of 
enormous  size  and  of  startling  power 
of'  expression.  Over  the  door  is  a 
large  shield  between  two  curved 
swords,  bearing  a  head  in  relief,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  either  Medusa  or 
Apollo.  In  the  angles  of  the  pedi- 
ment are  two  busts  of  singular  cha- 
racter, but  the  face  of  one  has  disap- 
peared,  and  though  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  other  wears  a  peasant's  dress' 
and  bears  the  crooked  staff,  it  b  diflScult 
to  explain  their  real  meaning.  On 
the  other  walls  of  the  chamber  are 
figures  of  dragons  or  serpents,  made  of 
earthenware  with  metal  tongues  which 
seem  ready  to  hiss  at  each  intruder, 
and  the  remains  of  a  colossal  winged 
demon  in  relief.  The  tomb  has  been 
preserved  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found,  but  most  of  the  vases,  lamps, 
bronse  armour,  weapon^  patera,  or- 
naments and  bones,  have  been  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  villa  of  Count 
Baglioni,  the  proprietor  of  the  ground, 
who  very  liberally  allows  them  to  be 
iii^pected  by  travellers.  Many  less 
distinguished  tombs  have  since  been 
oprned,  and  are  preserved  with  their 


painted  urns  just  as  they  were  found  ; 
among  them  we  may  mention  those 
of  the  Etruscan  families  of  Pumpuni 
(Pomponius),  Ceisi  (Ccesius))  Veti 
(Vettius),  Casni  (Cesina),  Pharu 
(Farms),  Petroni  (Petronius),  Acsi 
(Accius),  Anani  (Annianus),  Vipi 
(Vibius).  Among  the  many  curious 
objects  found  within  these  tombs  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Villa  Boglimii 
ai^e  a  bronze  curule  chair,  coins,  mir- 
rors, curling-irons,  lamps,  helmets, 
greaves,  and  even  eggs.  The  griflSn 
of  Perugia  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
emblems  on  the  urns. 

About  two  miles  from  the  city,  at 
the  hamlet  of  La  Commenda,  on  the 
road  to  Florence,  is  the  once  cele- 
brated Etruscan  tomb  called  the 
<*  Tempio  di  San  Manno,"  from  the 
two  altar-like  masses  of  stone  which 
it  contains,  with  channels  on  their 
upper  surface,  as  if  to  carry  ofT  the 
blood.  This  tomb  has  been  known 
for  ages,  and  though  now  used  aa  a 
cellar,  it  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  masonry,  for  its  perfectly 
arched  roof,  and  its  wonderful  state  of 
preservation.  •  It  is,  however,  a  mere 
vault,  27  ft.  long  by  about  IS  it.  wide, 
and  15  ft.  high.  Its  finely  arched  roof 
is  composed  of  bl<Ksks  of  travertine, 
16  ft.  long,  and  10  ft  high.  On  the 
left  side  is  the  inscription  in  three 
lines,  called  by  Maffei  **the  queen  of 
inscriptions,**  and  still  valued  as  one  of 
the  longest  and  most  perfect  known. 

Perugia  is  now  the  eafntal  of  the 
second  delegation  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  is  consequently  governed  by  a 
Monsignore  or  prelate.  The  delega^ 
tion  includes  in  superfieiid  extent  345 
square  leagnes,  and  a  population  of 
202,660  souls.  The  population  of 
the  city  itself  is  about  15,00a  Tha 
bishopric  of  Perugia  was  fbunded  a«  i>. 
57 ;  St.  Eroolano  di  Siria,one  of  thefoi* 
lowers  of  St.  Peter,  was  its  6rst  bishop. 

School  of  Umbria.-^mAs  Perugia  may 
be  considered  the  centre  of  this  school 
of  painting,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a 
brief  summarv  of  such  of  its  leading 
features  as  will  enable  the  traveller 
more  aeeurutely  to  comprehend  fibe 
examples  he  will  meet   with  in  its 
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churches  and  galleries,  and  thus  trace 
its  influence  on  the  masters  of  the 
Boman  school.  The  school  of  Um- 
bria  is  essentially  characterised  by  the 
spiritual  tendency  of  the  art.  llie  deep 
Religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  in« 
spired  by  the  great  sanctuary  of  Assist 
Seem  to  have  exercised  an  undivided 
sway  over  all  the  painters  within  the 
Inhere  of  their  influences;  and  the 
school  of  Umbria,  like  that  of  Siena, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  transition  from 
the  classical  style  prevalent  at  Florence 
to  that  devotional  style  which  attained 
its  maturity  under  Raphael.  The  oldest 
Jminters  of  the  Umbrian  school  are 
Mdrtinelle,  Maiteo  di  Guakht  and  Pieiro 
Antonio  da  Fotigno  (1422),  whose 
works  wc  shall  hereafter  meet  with 
at  Assisi.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
same  century  occurs  Niccold  di  Fo- 
ligno,  better  known  as  Nieeold  Alunno, 
a  superior  and  expressive  punter, 
whose  works  still  exist  at  Assisi  and 
in  his  native  city.  Fiorenxo  di  Lorenzo, 
his  e(ntemporary,a  rare  and  admirable 
master,  who  can  only  be  studied  at 
Perugia,  and  Benedetto  BonfigU,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  the  style  of 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  were  the  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  Pietro  Vannucci 
of  Citta  della  Piete,  called  Pietro  Pe- 
ntffino  from  the  city  of  his  adopti  >n, 
who  is  the  great  master  of  this  school. 
Peru}(ino  seems  at  first  to  have  com- 
bined the  styles  of  these  earlier  pain- 
ters with  many  peculiarities  of  the 
Florentine  school ;  and  at  length, 
striking  out  into  an  original  path,  in- 
trodueeid  that  style,  peculiarly  his  own, 
which  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  earlier  works  of  his  pupil 
RaphaeL  With  Perugino  may  be 
associated  Bernardino  Pinturicehio  and 
Andrea  di  Luigi,  or  Vfngegno,  his 
able  contemporaries,  and,  according  to 
Vasari,  his  scholars ;  but  the  Spanish 
Lo  Spagna  is  considered,  next  to  Ra- 
phael, the  most  eminent  of  all  his  pu- 
pils. Among  the  successors  and  imi- 
tators of  Perogino  are  Giannieoia, 
fUerio  dCAuin^  Girolamo  Gtnga,  and 
Aiome  DomL  To  the  Umbrian  school 
flibme  writers  have  also  referred  Gio' 
vanid  SsmH  of  Urbiiio,  the  lather  of 


Raphael,  and  Franeeteo  Franeia^  who 
has  been  noticed  in  the  account  of  the 
school  of  Bologna,  to  which  he  more 
properly  belongs.  Of  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  Umbria  on  the  genius  of 
Raphael,  whose  early  powers  were  flrst 
developed  here  under  the  instructions 
of  Perugino,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  an  examination  in  this  place. 
The  question  is  treated  fully  in  Kug- 
ler*s  •<  Hand-book  of  Painting,"  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  several  mas- 
ters al)ove  mentioned. 

The  Cathedrcdf  orDuomo,  dedicated 
to  San  Lorenzo,  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  church.  Its 
fine  bold  Gothic,  although  as  much  as 
possible  transformed  into  the  Roman 
style,  still  presents  many  features  for 
study;  most  of  its  pointed  windows 
have  been  closed  up,  but  its  wheel 
window  stilt  remains.  The  porch  on 
the  side  of  the  Corso  is  by  Sccdza,  the 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Orvieto.  The 
interior  is  imposing,  hut  its  effect 
is  somewhat  impaired  by  its  parti- 
coloured appearance.  The  chapel  of 
the  left  naye  contains  the  masterpiece 
of  Baroceiot  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  painted  while  he  was  suffering 
irom  the  effects  of  the  poison  given 
him  while  occupied  at  the  Vatican,  by 
some  envious  rivals  who  had  invited 
him  to  a  repast,  in  order  that  they 
might  more  easily  accomplish  their 
purpose.  It  was  stolen  by  the  French, 
and  for  some  time  after  its  re^oration 
was  in  the  Vatican.  The  richly  painted 
window  of  this  chapel  (1565)  is  by 
Coneianiine  da  Roearo,  and  Fra  di 
Barons  Bmnacei,  a  monk  of  Monte 
Casino;  the  wood  carvings  of  the 
stalls,  after  the  designs  of  Raphael,  are 
very  beautiful.  The  Chapel  of  the  SS. 
Sacramento  is  remarkable  as  the  de- 
sign of  GaUaeeo  Aiesti,  the  great  archi- 
tect of  Perugia ;  the  stucco  ornaments 
are  by  Scatza,  In  the  right  nave  is 
a  marble  sarcophagus,  containing. the 
remains  of  three  popes-^Innocent  1 1 1., 
Urban  IV.,  and  Martin  IV.  In  the 
winter  choir  is  an  altarpiece  by  Lnca 
SignoretU,     The  eelcbimted  Sposalisio 
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of  PerugiDo,  formerly  in  the  Capella 
del  Santo  Anello,  was  removed  with 
many  other  spoils  after  the  disastrous 
treaty  of  Tolentino,  and  is  not  now 
known  to  exist.  Over  the  altar  is  a 
paii.ting  of  the  same  subject  by  Cav. 
Wiiar.  This  chapel  is  oalled  **  del 
Santo  Anello,"  from  an  ancient  ring 
of  onyx  or  agate  preserved  here,  and 
highly  venerated  as  the  wedding-ring 
of  the  Virgin.  The  stalls  are  inlaid 
with  very  elegant  arabesque  de4gns. 
In  the  sacristy  are  two  small  pictures 
of  St.  Peter  and  Sl  Paul  by  Gianni- 
tola.  The  Library  contains  several 
biblical  rarities  of  great  value;  among 
which  are  the  Codex  of  forty-two 
leaves  on  papyrus,  containing  the  an- 
civnt  Italian  version  of  the  twelve 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in 
gilt  letters,  supposed  to  be  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  a  Breviary  of  the  ninth. 

There  are  upwards  (^  100  Churches 
in  Perugia,  and  about  50  monastic 
establishments.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  remarkable :  •— 

The  Convent  of  St,  Agnete  has  two 
small  chapels  painted  by  PUtro  P€r%' 
§ino.  The  fir«t  represents  the  Virgin, 
with  St.  Antony  the  Abbot,  and  St. 
Antony  of  Padua;  the  second,  the 
Almighty  in  hisglory.  It  is  necessary 
to  obtain  permission  to  see  these  works. 

The  Church  of  S,  Agottino  con- 
tains two  works  of  Ftrugino  on  tba 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance^  one 
representing  the  Nativity,  the  other 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour.  They 
originaUy  formed  a  single  picture, 
which  was  divided  in  1 60S.  In  the 
right  transept  are  two  pictures  by 
Firugino,  the  one  representing  the  AU 
tnighty  in  the  midst  of  the  Seraph ioo, 
the  oUier  St.  Jphn  and  St.  Jerosne. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by 
Domenieo  di  Pari*  Alfani,  said  to  be 
designed  by  Rosso  Fiorentino.  In 
the  left  transept,  over  the  door  of  the 
sacristy,  is  the  Madonna,  with  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Bernardin  in  glory, 
and  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Jerome 
below,  by  Ptrugi/w,  The  imtarsieand 
bas-reliefs  of  the  aeata  of  the  pboir 
are  by  Agnolo  Fiorentinoj  from  the 
designa  of  Pezugioo,    In  the  MCKJaty 


are  eight  small  pietures  framed,  re^ 
presenting  various  Saints,  by  Ptrugino, 
a  sketch  by  Lod,  Caraeci,  another  by 
Guereino,  a  fine  head  of  the  Saviour 
by  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
four  oblong  pietures  mueh  injured 
representing  the  Marriage  of  Cana* 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Cir<9 
cumcision,  and  the  Preaching  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  attributed  to 
PeruginOf  but  more  probably  executed 
by  some  of  his  able  scholars ;  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  by 
Ta€ldeo  BartoUh  a  remarkable  paint* 
ing,  executed  in  1403. 

The  Confrutemxtd  di  S,  AgoUino 
adjoining  has  a  superbly  gilt  roo( 
with  paintings  by  Orazio  di  Paris 
Alfanif  Searamuccia,  Gagliardif  &c. 
In  the  sacristy  is  a  painting  of  the 
school  of  Perugino,  dated  1510,  and 
representing  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Augustin. 

The  Church  of  S,  ^a^cAi*  a  circular 
building,  resembling  S^  Steiano  Ro- 
tondo  at  Rome,  has  been  considered  a 
Roman  building,  or  an  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune ;  but  it  appegurs 
more  probable  that  it  was  built  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  of  ancient  Kom 
man  materials.  The  interior  hat 
sixteen  coluoms,  evidently  taken  fi*om 
other  buildings,  all  differing  in  sise, 
material,  and  in  the  desigo^  of  the 
capitals.  A  Gothic  doorway  vaf 
added  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Church  of  the  Convent  of  SU 
Antonio,  formerly  remarkable  fiw  its 
altarpiece  by  Raphael  and  iu  Natir 
vity  by  Perugino,  has  been  despoiled 
of  its  great  treasures.  The  aUarpieee 
of  Raphael  lias  been. dispersed  among 
various  collections ;  the  two  principal 
portions  are  a6  Naples,  and  the  five 
small  subjects  of  the  gradino  are  ie 
England;'  tw«  are  at  Dulwieht  one. 
in  the  collectioB  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bo* 
gers,  one  in  that  of  Mr.  Miles  of 
Leigh  Court,  and  the  fifth  in  thai  oC 
Mr.  Whyte  of  Barron  Hill. 

The  Qn^aternitd  of  S.  Beniiardinfi, 
oalled  also  *'La  Giusttzia,^  by  th9 
church  of  S.  I^vDoesoo  de*  Convcn*. 
tuali,  has  a  marble  fit^ad^y  AgoUim0 
ddta  Baklbiai  intonating  as  a  w<nr|^  o£ 
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art,  and  curious  as  exhibiting  the 
passage  of  the  Gothio  into  the  classic 
style.  It  is  covered  with  arabesques 
and  bas-relief  representing  various 
miracles  of  the  saint:  in  the  niches 
are  statues  of  S.  Costanzo,  S.  £roo- 
lano,  Uie  Angel  Gabriel,  and  the 
Virgin  at  the  Annunciation*  The 
work  bears  the  date  of  1461,  and  has 
this  inscription.  Opus  Auguatini  Fio' 
rentini  Lapidicae*  In  the  church  is 
a  Cross  with  the  Crucifixion  on  a 
gold,  ground  by  Margaritone,  with 
the  date  127S.  The  alUrpiec%  re* 
presenting  St.  Bernardin  and  the 
Saviour,  is  by  Benedetto  BanfigU, 
^n  an  inner  chapel  is  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St  Francis  and  St.  Ber- 
nardin, by  Perugino, 

IW  church  of  5.  DcvHtnko,  built 
in  1633  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Alademo,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
fiimous  church  built  by  Giovanni  di 
Pisa  in  1304,  which  had  fallen  into 
decay.  The  west  ^nd,  however,  with 
its  superb  Gothio  window,  has  been 
preserved,  and  on  its  inner  walls  are 
still  visible  some  terra^ootta  orna- 
ments and  statues  executed  by  Agit9- 
iino  deOa  RMia  in  1459k  The 
lancet  window  has  two  transoms,  and 
is  mied  with  the  most  beautiful 
painted  glass,  exeouted  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  of  Perugia  in  1411.  Its 
great  treasure,  however,  is  the  Mo' 
nument  of  Benedkt  XL  by  Gvtvafun 
4i  JPkot  justly  considered  by  Cicog- 
nara  as  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
the  revivak  It  was  erected  by  Car^ 
dinal  da  PratQ  to  the  memory  of  the 
murdered  pontiff,  wiio  is  represented 
in  a  reclining  posture,  full  of  grace 
and  digJUl(y»  under  a  Gothic  canopy, 
with  two  angels  drawing  aside  the 
drapery.  The  oanopy  is  supported 
by  twp  spiral  columns  encrusted  with 
mosaic ;  under  its  upper  part  axe  the 
Madonna  and  Seiots,  This  able  pope, 
whose  virtues  and  talents  'had  raised 
him  from  an'  humble  station  to  the 
highest  honOMVs  of  the  church,  vainly 
Mdeavoured  to  teooBcil|»  the  Bianchi 
aad  Neri  oC  Floreneet  and  to  procure 
tbexeoall  of  ^e  lalter  frnm.exile;  he 
h^  to^cooMDdy  Oft  tha  «ae  haody  with 


the  most  unscrupulous  monai^h  of 
Christendom,  Philip  le  Bel,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  cardinals,  who 
were  jealous  of  his  independent  au- 
thority. Benedict,  during  his  re* 
sidence  at  Perugia,  had  issued  two 
bulls  against  Guillaume  de  Nogarei 
and  the  other  parties  implicated  in 
the  seizure  of  Bonifine  VII. I.  at 
Anagni  Philip  le  Bel  considered 
himself  compromised  by  these  ex* 
communications,  and,  fearful  that  the 
pope  might  adopt  more  direct  mea- 
sures, be  employed  Cardinal  Orsini 
and  Cardinal  Le  Moine  to  compass 
bis  immediate  death.  This  was  done 
by  seiMling  a  person  disguised  as  a 
servant  of  the  nuns  of  ^^ta  Petro* 
nilla  to  present  to  the  pope,  in  the 
name  of  the  abbess,  a  basket  of 
pcMsoned  figs.  Giovanni  Villani  ae* 
cuses  the  cardinala  of  the  act,  while 
Ferreto  of  Vicensa  states  that  they 
employed  the  pope's  esquires  as  their 
agents,  llie  unhappy  pontiff  struggled 
eight  days  against  the  poison,  and  at 
length  died,  July  4.  1304.  The  most 
remarkable  painting  in  the  church  is 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the 
left  aisle,  by  BmedtUo  Bgnfigki^  or 
Gentile  da  Fabriano^  with  the  date  of 
1460.  Ulie  sacristy  contains  two  tall 
pictures  by  Gianmcolat  oqe  represent* 
ing  St.  Elisabeth  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  other  the  Madonaa  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist;  and  a  small 
picture  by  Beaio  Angelieo,  which 
seems  part  of  the  gradino  representing 
the  life  of  S  Nicolo  di  Bari  iir  the 
Vatican  Gallery.  There  are  also  some 
small  figures  by  him.  The  massive 
campanile,  reputed  one  of  the  largest 
in  Italy,  was  even  taller  than  it  is  at 
present,  but  was  reduced  by  order  of 
Paul  III.  when  the  citadel  was 
erected. 

The  church  of  S,  ErcoUtnOf  a 
Gothic  structurcj  was  founded  in 
1SJ97,  and  rebuilt  in  1S25»  from  the 
design  of  Fra  Bevignate,  a  Silvestine 
monlu  The. frescoes  of  its  walls  and 
roof  are  by  Gian  Andrew  CarUm^^  and 
bear  the  date  of  1680. 

The  church  of  the  Convent  of  & 
Fmnnmo  dn  CommtmU^  origimJly  a 
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Gothic  building,  has  several  interest- 
ing paintings,  although  the  greater 
part  of  its  works  of  art  have  disap' 
peared.     On  the   right    is    the    fine 
picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with 
St.  Jerome,  St  Sebastian,  St  Francis, 
and  St   Bernardin,  by  Perugino,  or 
in  the  opinion  of  some  by  Beato  An- 
geHco,     In  the  left  transept  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebantian,  by  Pe^ 
ruginOi  painted  in  his  seventy-second 
year  (1518),  and  exhibiting  evidence  of 
his  declining  powers.      Among   its 
other  pictures  are  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael, by  Orotic  Alfani  /  the  Dispute 
with  the  Doctors,  by  the  same,  which 
death  prevented  him  from  complet- 
ing; the  finely-finished  Nativity  by 
the  same,  painted  in  1546;  and  the 
Padre   Eterno,   above    this    picture, 
attributed,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  Raphael.  Near  it  is  the  copy  of  the 
Entombment  by  that  great  painter, 
now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  by  the 
Cav.  SAtfino^  which  Paul  V.  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  picture.     The 
chiari-scuri,  representing  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  are  copies  of  those  which 
one  of  the  monks  is  said  to  have  cut 
off  when  the  picture  was  removing ; 
the  originals  are  in  the  Vatican.   Over 
the  altar  near  the  sacristy  is  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion in   Gothic  characters:    "eruo, 
M.ccc.Lxxxiin,  mense  Juni,**  painted 
as  an  Ex  Voto  in  time  of  pestilence, 
perhaps  by  some  l^enese  artist     In 
the    sacristy   are    eight    pictures  of 
great    valu.e     as     studies    of     cos- 
tume, representing  the  miracles  and 
events  of  the  life  of  S.  Bernardin,  by 
nmn    Piganello  (1473);    and    St 
Peter  and  St    Paul,  by  Fiortnzo  di 
Lorenzo,     In  a  side  chapel,  enclosed 
in  a  miserable  box,  are  preserved  the 
skull  and  bones  of   the    illustrious 
Braeew  Fortebracdot  the  great  captain 
ol  the  middle  ages,  .the  conqueror  of 
Rome,  who  ruled  this  his  native  city 
with  more  wisdom  and  justice  than 
any  of  her  other  masters.     He  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Aquila,  June  5.   1424,  a 
few  months  only  after  his  heroic  rival 
Sforsa,  then  commanding  the  forces 
of  ;roaniia  of  Naples,  perished  in  the 


Pescara.  The  body  of  Braccio  was 
sent  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  had  it 
interred  in  uneonsecrated  ground,  as 
being  that  of  an  excommunicated 
person.  Perhaps  this  may  account 
for  the  profiination  still  shown  to  the 
remains  of  that  great  and  honourable 
warrior.  The  wanton  manner  in 
which  they  are  now  exposed  to  the 
curiosity  of  travellers  is  a  national 
reproach  ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Perugians  that  the  bones  of  their 
illustrious  captain  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived at  their  hands  the  honours  of 
a  tomb.  The  inscription  on  the  box 
records  that  the  bones  were  placed 
there  in  the  pontificate  of  Eugene  IV., 
and  designates  Braccio  as  <*Itali« 
militias  parens." 

The  church  of  S,  Fiorenxo  likewise 
contains  the  ashes  of  a  celebrated 
native  of  Perugia,  Gaieano  AlesHy  the 
famous  architect  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 
tury,  who  was  buried  here  in  1572. 
There  is  no  monument,  nor  even  an 
inscription  to  this  great  artist,  whose 
genius  did  so  much  to  embellish  the 
cities  of  Italy.  Surely  there  is  public 
spirit  enough  in  Perugia  to  make  an 
honourable  though  taitly  reparation  to 
these  two  illustrious  citizens. 

The  church  of  Sta,  GivUana,  a 
Gothic  edifice,  built  in  1292,  b  re- 
markable for  its  fine  wheel  window, 
and  for  a  semicircular  painting  of  the 
Almighty  by  Perti^tno. 

The  church  of  Sia,  Maria  Nuova 
contains  some  remarkable  pictures. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  an 
interesting  work  in  the  first  manner  of 
PempinOt  Who  has  introduced  his  por- 
trait The  altarpiece  of  the  left  tran- 
sept n  an  exquisite  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  with  God  the  Father 
in  a  glory ;  it  is  dated  1466»  and  is 
attributed  by  some  to  Niceold  Alunno, 
and  by  others  to  Bonfigiu  Opposite 
is  the  Transfiguraticm  by  Perugino, 
Three  small  pictures  of  the  Annun- 
ciati(N),  the  Nativity,  and  the  Biq>tism 
of  the  Saviour,  in  the  sacristy,  are  also 
by  Peruffitut,  and  the  St.  Sebastian  and 
St  Roch  is  by  Sebattiamo  dtl  Piombo, 

The  church  of  the  Madonna  dettA 
Imm  shows  the  passage  of  the  Gothjle 
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into  the  classic  style,  from  the  designs 
of  Giulio  DantC  It  has  still  a  tine 
wheel  window,  composed  of  seven 
smaller  circles,  and  a  double  Gothic 
doorway.  The  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ra- 
phael, begun  shortly  previous  to  his 
death,  and  finished  by  Giulio  Romano 
and  Francesco  Penni,  was  stolen  by 
the  French,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 
A  modern  copy  has  been  sent  to  this 
^hurch  to  fill  its  place.  • 

The  Confraternitil  of  S,  Pietro  Mar- 
ftrtf  near  the  church  of  S.  Domenico, 
has  an  exquisite  Madonna  and  Child 
between  two  angels,  and  worshipped 
by  members  of  the  Confraternity  by 
PeruginOj  a  work  of  so  much  beauty 
that  it  has  been  attributed  to  Raphael. 
Numerous  early  works  occur  in  nearly 
all  the  churches,  many  of  which  are 
elaborately  finished,  and  with  that 
attention  to  detail  which  marks  the 
works  of  Albert  Durer  and  the  early 
German  masters; 

"  The  Benedictine  monastery  of  St, 
Peter,  S.  Pietro  d^  Cdainenn,  is  one  of 
those  fine  establishments  of  the  order 
which  exhibit  the  combined  character, 
istics  of  cleanliness  and  order  through- 
out  the  building,  and  gentlemanlike 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  brethren. 
The  cburch  presents  a  specimen  of 
the  ancient  basilica,  supported  by 
eighteen  columns  of  granite  and  mar- 
ble taken  from  an  ancient  temple.  It 
is  quite  a  gallery  of  pictures.  In  the 
nave  are  ten  paintings  by  AUense, 
representing  the  Life  of  the  Saviour, 
one  of  which,  among  the  five  on  the 
right  side,  was  painted  at  Venice 
under  the  direction  of  Tintoretto ; 
St.  Peter  Abbot  sustaining  the  fiiUing 
Column,  Totila  kneeling  to  St.  Benedict, 
and  the  Saviour  commending  htsilock 
to  St  Peter,  by  Giaeinto  Gifhignam ; 
the  Resurrection,  by  Orazio  di  Parii 
Alfani ;  the  Vision  of  St.  Gregory  at 
the  castle  of  St.  Augelo,  by  Ventura 
^aKmbeni »  copies  from  Guercino  of 
the  Christ  bound,  and  the  Flagelia- 
tion,  by  Altense;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  AdoM  Doni,  very  grace- 
ful ;  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Raphael  {ji)\  good  copies  of  Ra- 


phael's Annunciation  and  Deposition, , 
by  Sassoferrato  ;  and  the  Dead  Christ 
by  PervgituK  In  the  chapel  of  the 
Sacrament  are,  the  St.  Benedict  send- 
ing St.  Mauro  and  St.  Placido  into 
France,  with  a  view  of  Monte  Casino 
introduced,  by  Gio,  Fiammingo;  the 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Wiear ;  the 
Madonna  in  fresco,  by  Lo  Spagna ; 
and  three  fine  frescoes  by  Vatarif  re- 
presenting the  Marriage  of  Cana,  the 
Prophet  £lijah,  and  St  Benedict 
In  the  left  aisle  are,  a  has* relief  of  the 
Saviour,  St.  John,  and  St  Jerome, 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  dated  1473;  a 
Deposition,  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli^  in 
1468  ;  the  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  by 
Gennari,  the  master  of  Guercino.  The 
other  pictures  are  the  Judith  of  Sae^ 
soferrato;  the  Assumption,  by  Paris 
Alfani  i  and  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  the  school  of  Perugino^  which  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  to  Paris.  The 
Ascension,  painted  by  Perugino  for 
this  church,  was  also  stolen  by  the 
French,  and  transferred  to  Lyons. 
Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  aresome 
excellent  copies  by  Sagtofsrrato  from 
Perugino  and  Raphael,  representing 
Sta.  Catherina,  Sta.  Apollonica,  Sta. 
Flavia,  and  near  them  S.  Placido  and 
S.  Mauro.  In  the  sacristy  are  five 
beautiful  little  pictures  by  Perugino, 
framed,  representing  Sta.  Scolastica, 
S.  Ercolano,  S.  Pietro  Abbate,  S. 
Costanzo,  and  S.  Mauro.  St  John 
embracing  the  Infant  Saviour  is  the 
earliest  known  work  of  Maphaef, 
copied  from  one  of  Perugino'S  sub- 
jects. The  Sta.  Francesca  is  by  Cora- 
vaggio ;  the  Holy  Family,  by  Parme* 
giano(?);  the  Head  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Doeso  Dossif  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns,  by  Bassano  ;  the  Ecce  Homo, 
said  to  be  by  Titian ;  the  fine  pictures 
of  Christ  Bound  and  the  Flagellation, 
by  Guercino  ;  and  the  six  frescoes,  by 
Gfrdamo  DantL  The  choir  is  en- 
riched with  stalls  of  walnut-wood, 
worked  in  bas-relief  by  Stefano  da 
Bergamo  from  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael t  they  are  all  different,  and  the 
inimitable  grace  and  exquisite  fancy 
of  the  great  maater  appear  to  have 
been  ^here,  as   in   the   loggie  of  th'^ 
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Vatican,  quite  inexhaustibl*.  Be- 
sides tbese^  the  doors  and  other 
portions  of  wood-work  contain  re- 
markable specimens  of  targia  by  Fra 
Damiano  da  Bergamo.  The  books  of 
the  choir  are  an  invaluable  series  of 
illuminated  works;  they  are  rich  in 
miniaturesaiid  initial  letters  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  painted  with  exceeding 
beauty  by  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  Behind  the  tribune  a  door 
opens  out  upon  a  balcony,  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  panoramic  view, 
embracing  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  as 
far  as  Assisi,  a  tract  of  rich  and  {^ow- 
ing country,  scattered  with  villages, 
convents,  and  towers,  and  encircled  by 
the  picturesque  furms  of  the  Umbrian 
mountains. 

The  ohurch  of  the  Camaldultte 
convent  of  S.  Seven  contains  the  first 
fresco  ever  painted  by  Raphael  It  is 
much  damaged,  but  is  highly  interest- 
ing as  a  subject  of  study.  It  repre- 
sents in  a  luni.'tte  the  Almighty  be- 
tween twa  angels  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  below,  the  Saviour,  a  beautiful 
figure,  with  S.  Mauro,  S.  Placido,  S. 
Benedetto,  and  S.  Romualdo.  The 
following  inscription  is  underneath : 
Rafad  de  Vrbino  dttmino  Octaviano 
Stephanino  Foiaterano  Priore  ISanclam 
Triniiaiem  Angeloe  agtantet  eanetoHqve 
pinxit,  jk.D.  MDXV.  Below  it  on  the 
sides  of  the  niche  are  St.  Jerome,  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  St  Gregory  the 
Great,  St.  Boniface,  Sta.  Scolastica,aQd 
Sta.  Martha,  by  Perugino*  Underneath 
is  the  inscnptioB,  Petrvsde  CaHro  Plebis 
Perveinoe  tempore  Domini  Silvestri  Ste* 
pkani  VolaUrrani  a  Deeirie,  it  Sinie* 
tris  Div,  Criatophorae  eanctoa  eaneta^' 
qve  pinxit,  Jl«d.  mdxxi.  The  picture 
by  Raphael  resembles  in  its  composi- 
tion the  upper  part. of  the  Dispute  of 
the  Sacrament  in  the  Stanze  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  church  of  S,  Tommaeo  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  the  Incre. 
dulity  of  St.  Thomas,  the  reputed 
masterpiece  of  Oiannicola, 

The  Piaz9a  <id  Soprammwo  is  so 
called  from  the  monstrous  subterra- 
nean masonry  which  supports  it,  filling 


up  the  space  between  the  two  hilb  on 
which  stand  the  fortre^ss  and  the  ca- 
thedral. Some  of  these  walls  and 
vaults  still  preserve,  in  the  name  of 
Muri  di  BracdOf  a  record  of  the  great 
captain  of  Perugia,  by  whom  they 
were  chiefly  executed. 

The  Fountain,  begun  in  1274  and 
finished  in  1S80,  was  one  of  the  first 
works  of  Gionnmni  di  PisOf  and  is 
therefore  to  be  studied  as  an  interest* 
ing  illustratioq  of  the  revival.  It  con- 
sists of  three  vases,  or  basins,  arranged 
one  over  the  other :  the  two  lower 
ones  are  marble,  the  upper  one  is  oi 
bronze.  1.  The  first  marble  h%s,}jx  ia 
a  polygon  of  twenty-four  sides,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  two  compart* 
ments,  ornamented  with  bas-relidfs  by 
this  great  sculptor.  Among  the  sub* 
jects  represented  are  the  actions  and 
occupations  of  human  life  during  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year  :  the  LioBg, 
as  the  emblem  of  the  Guelph  party  ; 
the  Grifiin  of  Perugia;  symbolical  re* 
presentations  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
Adam  and  Eve ;  Samson ;  David 
and  Goliath;  Romulus  and  Remus; 
the  fables  of  the  Stork  and  the  Wol^ 
the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  in  allusion 
no  doubt  to  the  ancient  emblems  of 
the  Tuscan  republics.  3.  The  second 
basin,  supported  by  columns,  u  also  a 
polygon  of  twenty-four  sides,  in  eacl| 
of  which  is  a  small  statue.  The  sculps 
ture  of  this  second  basin  has  been  at* 
tributed  to  Amolfo  Fiorentino,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
good  authority  for  disregarding  it  as 
the  work  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa.  Th^ 
subjects  begin  with  St.  Peter,  the 
Christian  church,  and  Rome,  and  are 
chiefly  symbolicaU  3.  The  third  basm 
is  a  shell  of  bronze,  supported  by  a 
column  of  the  same  metal.  Out'of  its 
centre  rise  three  nymphs  and  three 
ipriffins. 

The  Piaza^dH  Papa  is  so  called  firom 
the  fine  bronie  statue  of  Julius  III, 
executed  by  Vincensio  Danti  in  ISSS, 
It  was  one  of  his  very  eaHy  works,  as 
the  inscription  testifies:  "Vincentiut 
Danti,  Perusinus,  adhuc  pubee,  fiih 
I  ciebat."     The  design  is  supposed  U 
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have  been  given  by  his  fitther  Giulio. 
The  citizens  erected  this  statue  to 
Julius  1 1 1,  in  gratitude  for  his  resto- 
ration of  many  of  their  privileges, 
which  were  taken  itom,  them  by  Paul 
III.  after  their  rel>ellion  against  the 
salt-tax.  The  statue  during  the  Ita- 
lian revolutiona  had  some  singular  vi- 
cissitudes :  it  was  removed  for  safety 
iirom  one  place  to  another,  and  at 
diiferent  periods  occupied  the  cellar 
of  the  Monaldi  palace,  the  palace  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  Fortress. 

The  majestic  Palazzo  Comunale,  the 
residence  of  the  delegate  and  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Bevignate,in  1333,  although 
some  authorities  date  its  foundation 
from  1281.  Its  front  presents  a  melan- 
choly aspect :  many  of  its  rich  Gothic 
windows  have  been  closed  up,  and 
new  ones  opened  in  a  modern  style. 
Tlie  first  story  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  tolerably  preserved.  The 
upi  er  story  has  only  four  perfect 
windows,  and  their  great  beauty  makes 
the  traveller  regret  more  deeply  the 
loss  of  the  others.  Its  lofty  door- way, 
with  its  round-headed  arch,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Italian  Gothic;  it  is 
covered  with  elaborate  sculptures  of 
animals  and  foliage,  and  its  graceful 
spiral  columns  give  it  a  great  similarity 
to  many  of  our  own  cathedral  doors. 
Among  its  decorations  are  the  arms  of 
the  cities  in  alliance  with  Perugia, 
viz.«Uome,  Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Naples,  and  Venice ;  the  arms  of  the 
pope,  and  of  the  king  of  France ;  three 
statues  of  saints  ;  six  allegorical 
figures;  the  lions  of  the  Guelpfas; 
and  two  grifiins  tearing  a  wolf,  the 
griffin  being  the  emblem  of  Perugia 
and  the  wolf  that  of  Siena.  The  in- 
terior is  not  particularly  remarkable  t 
the  grand  hall  was  tire  place  where 
the  Perugians,  as  a  free  municipality, 
held  their  general  councils.  One  of 
the  antechambers)  formerly  the  chapel 
of  the  priors,  has  a  fresco  of  Bene-' 
dttto  Bati/iglt^  in  1460,  partly  damaged. 
The  admirable  architectural  details 
excel  all  otlier  works  of  the  time.  The 
baUy  now  used  by  the  Magistratura, 


has  a  fresco  representing  Juliua  III. 
restoring  to  the  city  the  magistratet 
who  had  been  removed  by  Paul  III,, 
and  an  Ecce  Homo^  by  Ptrugin^*  In 
the  communal  archives  is  an  interest* 
ing  municipal  curiosity,  a  fuH  cede  of 
laws  for  the  administration  of  justieCb 
digested  in  1342,  and  written  in 
Italian,  which  is  of  great  value  fur  the 
illustration  of  the  language  and  habits 
of  that  early  period. 

The  Sola  del  €kinAio(the  £xcbaiige% 
now  no  longer  required  for  its  origi- 
nal purpose,  is  covered  with  frescoes 
by  Perugino,   the  best  wbioh  he  has 
left  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.     On 
entering  the  hall,  the  paintings  on  the 
right  wall  are  the  Erythrean,  PersiaD, 
Cura«an,    Lybian,     Tiburtine»    and 
Delphic  sibyls ;  the  Prophets  Isaiah^ 
Moses,  Daniel,  David,  Jeremiah,  and 
Solomon;   and  above,  the  Almighty 
in  glory.     On  the  left  wall  are  di^ 
ferent  philosophers  and   warriors  of 
antiquity,  with  allegorical  figures  of 
different  virtues  above  them^     They 
occur  in  the  following  order :  Luoul* 
lus,  Leonidas  Cocles,  with  the  figure 
of. Temperance;  Camillus,   Pittacus^ 
Trajan,   with  the  figure  of  Justifies 
Fabius  Maximus,  Socrates,  and  Numn 
Pompilius,  with  the  figure  of  Pru* 
dence.     On    the  wall   opposite    thf 
entrance  are  the  Nativity  and  Trans* 
figuration.     Ou  a  pilaster  on  the  left 
is  a  portrait  of  Peruffino  himself.   Near 
the  door  is  the  figure  of  Cata     On 
the  ropf,  amidst  a  profusion  of'  beau^ 
tiful  arabesques,  are  the  deities  repre* 
senting  the  seven  planets^  with  ApoUo 
in  the  centre.     In  the  eseeution  of 
these  graceful  frescoes,  Perugiho  was 
assisted  by  Raphad;  the  Erythrasan 
and  Lybian  sibyls,  and  the  head  of 
the.   Saviour  in  the   'lYansfiguratfon^ 
are  said  to  be  his  works.      In  an  ad<» 
joining  chapel  is  an  altarpiece  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  fireseoes  illuM 
trating  his  life  by  the  soholsrs  of  Pe« 
rugino,  with  excellent  decorations;  but 
both  in  the  Soia  and  in  the  chapel  th€» 
light,  except  at  midday,  is  very.  bad*. 

The   Palatzo    OovenmtipOf   in,  tlM 
Piassa  del   Duomo»  is  like  the   P. 
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Comunale,  a  Gothic  building,  bearing 
the  intignia  of  the  lion  and  the  griflfin. 
It  has  little  to  require  observation 
beyond  the  details  of  its  Gothic  orna- 
ments. 

The  Umfftniiif  of  Perugia,  (bunded 
in  ISS(\  occupies  the  old  convent  of 
the  Olivetans.  It  was  liberally  en- 
dowed by  Tarious  popes  and  emperors, 
and  raoki  next  after  those  of  Rome 
and  Bologna  in  the  Papal  States  for 
the  number  of  its  students,  wliile  it  is 
second  to  none  in  the  high  character 
and  talent  of  its  professors.  It  has  a 
botanic  garden,  a  cabinet  of  mine- 
ralogy, and  a  museum  of  antiquities. 
The  Muttum  is  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  Etruscan  art  and  monu- 
ments. It  has  been  enriched  by  gifts 
fVom  various  citizens,  consisting  of 
remains  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Perugia.  It  contains  numerous 
cippi,  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  several 
phallic  pillars  or  columellas,  two  or 
three  ftiet  high,  with  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions ;  numerous  cinerary  urns, 
bearing  Latin  as  well  as  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions; a  Sarcophagus  discovered 
in  1844,  with  reliefs  on  three  sides,  the 
principal  one  representing  a  procession 
of  captives.  The  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions is  gradually  approaching  to  a 
hundred  specimens :  the  most  valu- 
able consists  of  forty-five  lines,  and  is 
the  longest  which  has  yet  been  found 
in  the  Etruscan  character.  It  was 
discovered  near  the  city  in  1822,  and 
occupies  two  sides  of  a  block  of  tra- 
vertine, 8}  feet  high,  and  9  inches 
Square ;  the  letters  are  beautiftilly  cut, 
and  are  coloured  red.  Archaeologists 
are  quite  at  fkult  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  inscription,  but  Sir  William  Be- 
tham,  in  his  <*  Etruria  Celtioa,"  con- 
tends that  it  is  written  in  Irish,  and 
relates  to  the  voyage  across  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  !  Some  at  the  coins  and 
bronzes  are  also  very  interesting ;  the 
latter  include  a  great  variety  of  hel- 
mets, spears,  strigils,  mirrors,  hinges, 
tad  other  fiimiliar  articles.  But  the 
most  remarkable  objects  are  the  silver 
and  brbnse  plates,  with  bas-relie&  of 
arabesques,  deities,  mytbologioal  per- 


sonages, and  animals,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  a  biga,  but  now 
considered  to  have  been  the  decora- 
tions of  ftineral  furniture.  They  were 
found,  together  with  numerous  figures 
and  sepulchral  treasures,  in  1810,  by 
a  peasant  of  Castel  San  Mariano,  4 
miles  ft-om  Perugia,  where  it  b  sup- 
posed they  had  been  buried  for  con- 
cealment. The  silver  plates  were  of 
course  an  object  of  speculation  to  the 
discoverers;  some  of  them  were  melted 
down,  and,  of  those  which  were  for- 
tunately preserved,  a  portion,  includ- 
ing the  bas*relief  of  the  charioteer  in 
silver  ^It,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dod- 
well  and  Mr.  Millingen.  The  latter 
gentleman's  share  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  British  Museum.  A  beau* 
tiful  Etruscan  vase,  5  feet  high,  re- 
presents Penelope  and  Telemachus; 
another  represents  a  bridal  scene. 

The  Pinacoleca,  or  Gallery  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  although  a 
small  collection,  comprises  many  in- 
teresting works  in  the  history  of  art 
Among  them  is  the  fine  example  of 
PinturieehiOf  dated  1495,  and  com- 
posed of  six  pictures  joined  together, 
in  which  are  represented  with  singular 
feeling  and  expression  the  Virgin,  St 
Augustin,  St.  Jerome,  the  Annuncia- 
tion, a  Pieti,  and  the  Archangel  Ga- 
briel. Other  remarkable  works  by 
Pinturieehio  are,  the  four  Evangelists, 
the  St  Augustin,  and  a  portion  of  a 
larger  picture,  representing  varioua 
saints,  painted,  it  is  said,  from  the 
designs  of  Raphael.  Another  re* 
markable  work  Is  the  exquisite  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  two  angels, 
and  St  Bernardin,  by  Taddeo  Bcaiolo, 
The  Virgin  and  four  saints,  with  the 
Snviour,  the  Virgin,  St  John,  and 
four  other  saints  on  the  plinth,  is  by 
Benozxo  Gozzdu  The  Virgin,  with 
St.  Francis  and  St  Bernardin,  is  by 
Nieeold  Alunno,  The  Martyrdom  of 
St  Catherine  is  by  Paris  Alfdni,  A 
painting  with  two  aeries  of  figures,-^ 
one  representing  St  Peter,  St  Paul, 
and  several  other  saints;    the  other 
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fepresenting  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist, — is  a  beau* 
tiful  work  of  Gianniecia,  In  a  chapel 
above  is  a  fine  fresco  by  Pemgino^ 
representing  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Martin  and  St.  Benedict ; 
on  the  ceiling  above  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  with  an  angel 
on  either  side;  the  two  latter  are 
said  to  be  by  RaphtuL 

Private  Galleries.  —  Many  of  the 
private  galleries  of  Perugia  have 
small  but  interesting  collections ;  they 
contain  numerous  works  by  Pervgino, 
Several  reputed  works  of  Raphael; 
but  a  large  number  of  the  former 
Were  no  doubt  executed  by  Perugino*s 
scholars,  and  few  of  the  latter  are 
tompletely  authenticated.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  palaces :  — 

The  Palazzo  Baglioni,  interesting 
chiefly  from  the  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  during  the 
middle-age  history  of  PerugiiC  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Perugino  ;  and  three  paint- 
ings by  the  modem  artists  Camuc- 
cini  and  Landi,  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  family 
-  The  P.  Baldeechi  in  the  Corso  has 
the  original  drawing  by  Raphael,  re- 
presenting JEneas  Sylvius,  when  a 
bishop,  assisting  at  the  betrothal  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  with 
Eleonora  infanta  of  Portugal.  This 
beautiful  design,  of  whose  authen- 
ticity there  is  no  doubt,  was  executed 
for  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena. 

The  P.  Braceeschi  has  a  collection 
of  Etruscan  sepulchral  urns,  illus- 
trated by  Prof.  Vermiglioli,  and  some 
pictures,  among  which  are  the  Sta. 
Barbara  by  Zhmenichino  ;  a  head  by 
Gesti;  a  St.  Francis  on  copper  by 
Cigdi  i  the  Angelo  Custode  by  Cav» 
^Arpino^  he, 

Tlie  P.  CamiUetH  has  an  allegorical 
picture  illustrating  the  «Vanitas 
Vanitarum,'*  as  inscribed  upon  it,  by 
Baroecio  ;.a  head  of  a  young  man  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona ;  a  St.  John  Bap- 
tist attributed  to  Caravaggio, 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  house  of 


Pervgino,  which  will  be  regarded  with 
exceeding  interest.  On  one  of  the 
inner  walls  is  a  fresco  of  St.  Christo- 
pher by  the  great  artist,  painted,  it  \& 
said,  as  a  compliment  to  bis  fiither; 
who  bore  the  name. 

The  P,  Canali  has  a  mineralogicat 
and  geological  collection  of  some  local 
interest;  and  a  dying  Magdalen,  a 
beautiful  work  by  Guerdtu), 

The  P.  Cenei,  contains  several  pic^ 
tures :  the  Seasons,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona g  a  Bacchus;  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  the  same ;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Peri'no  del  Fagag  Leda  and  the' 
Swan,  by  the  same;  an  Infant  Sa- 
viour with  angels,  by  Domeniekinos 
St.  Helena,  by  Innoeenzio  da  Imda^j 
St.  Francis,  by  Guido, 

The  P.  Ceearei  has  two  designs 
attributed  to  Raphael,  one  represent* 
ing  Christ  before  Herod,  the  other 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens;  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  by  Michael  Angelo  for 
the  full  length  figure  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  Minerva  at  Rome;  and  a 
design  by  Baroecio,  representing  thef 
institution  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  P.  Connettabili,  the  palace  of 
Count  Stafla,  has  given  name  to  onei 
of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful 
works  of  Raphael,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  well  known  as  the  **  Staflfa 
Madonna."  It  is  a  small  round  pic- 
ture of  exceeding  beauty,  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  represented  reading;  the 
Child  is  likewise  looking  into  the 
book.  This  is  one  of  the  best  au- 
thenticated and  most  charming  pic^ 
tures  by  the  great  artist ;  the  family 
long^  possessed  the  original  agreement 
for  it  between  Raphael  and  Count 
Staffa;  but  it  has  unfortunately  been 
lost.  Among  its  other  paintings  are 
a  portrait  and  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
Pinturicchio  ;  four  octagonal  pictures 
representing  different  characters  of 
heads,  two  of  which  are  copies  froni 
Raphael,  by  Sassqferrato  s  a  small 
picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi^ 
attributed  to  Raphael  in  his  early 
youth.  Tliere  is  also  a  collection  of 
designs  by  Perugino,  and  a  cabinet  of 
eoins. 
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The  P.  efeflli  Oddi  (di  Fdrto  Sole) 
is  the  second  gallery  in  point  of  extent 
in  Perugia.  .Anong  Us  pictures  are 
the  Jbllo«riag :  -^  by  Saphael,  two 
VBiall  pi^fires  of  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Afagi(  Guidot  La  Cariti  Romana, 
two  pieturvs  of  children,  and  some 
studies ;  Gutrcino,  Portia,  Juditbf  the 
Magdalen,  and  David;  Pietro  da 
Qhtma^  sHead  of  a  Magdalen  ;  JPln* 
HarUchiot  a  design  fior  a  Holy  Family, 
&c.;  BaneeUi^  a  St  Francis;  Do* 
fUMtcAifio,  a  Virgin. and  Child;  two 
pictuies  by  Andrea  dd  Sarios  a  de- 
sign by  Michael  An^tilo  for  a  Cruci- 
fixion I  and  some  designs  and  studies 

The  P.  Donnd  has  a  small  gaJlery 
eoBtaiiiing  two  drigiaal  drawings  by 
BerughiO,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  two  angels ;  two  drawings 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and 
St.  Michael,  belicTed  to  be  by  Ra^ 
fihatL  Amonjr  its  pictures  are  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Luke»  by  Pentgiuo  i  two 
elaborate  paintings  on  copper,  repre- 
tenting  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  by 
Titian  t  a  female  head  by  Baroccio, 
and  other  works. 

The  P.  il/onaUt  contains  a  large 
picture  of  Neptune  in  his  sea  chariot, 
receiTing  tribute  from  the  Earth, 
painted  by  Gtddo  £br  Cardinal  Mo- 
Baldi,  when  legate  of  Bolojzna.  It  con* 
tains  also  the  sketch  for  this  picture ; 
several  designs  by  Guerdna,  and  two 
pictures  by  him,  —  one  representing 
the  Saviour  led  to  Judgment,  the 
other  the  Flagellation. 
:  The  P.  Peuna  is  the  most  extensive 
gallery  of  Perugia,  well  arranged, 
each  subject  bearing  the  real  or  sup- 
posed name  of  the  painter.  The 
following  are  the  most  remarkable ; 
Jkrugauh  a  Madonna  and  Child 
throned  and  crowned  by  five  angels, 
between  St.  Jerome  and  St  Francis ; 
School  of  Fra  Bartaiomm^,  a  Pieti, 
with  two  Apostles ;  Salvatur  Roua^ 
four  landscapes,  and  a  sketch  repre- 
senting himself  in  the  act  of  writing 


to  his  friend  Cftv.  del  la  Penna ;.  en 
original  letter  of  Salvator*s  is  preserved 
behind  the  sketch  ;  School  of  Kaphasl, 
a  portrait,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ata- 
lanta  BagUoni,  and,  an  exc^lent 
copy  of  the  Staff isi  Madonna;  Luea 
SipnorcUit  the  Virgin  and  v&fenX 
Saints. 

The  P,  SorheHa  has  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Pervginoj  «  portrait  by 
Gnido,  said  to  be  that.of  JViiehael  An- 
gelo;  a  St  Anthony  Ab^t,  by  Guidikf 
a  Madonna  and  Child,  copied  from 
Raphael,  by  Andrea  dd  Sar/o/  asmall 
copy  on  copper  of  the  Madonna  della 
Seggiola,  by  Vomenichino,  &c 

Signor  Bartelli,  bookseller*  opposite 
t^e  PalazEo  Comunale^  has  one  of  the 
finest  existing  pictures  of  Bonfigli  in 
his  shopf  which  he  is  happy  to  show 
to  strangers ;  it  represents  the  Annun- 
ciation.   . . 

The  Librarjf  <X>ibreria  Pubblica) 
CQUtaifts  nearly  30,000  volumes,  among 
which  are  some  MSS.,  a  collection 
of  Perugian  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  a  series  of  Aldiney. 
Among  the  MSS.  are  the  Stephajaus 
Byzantinus  of  the  fifth  century^  and 
the  works  of  St.  Augustin  with  mi- 
niaturea  of  the  thirteenth  eentury. 
Among  the  printed  books  is  tbe  first 
printed  at  ,  Perugia,  containing  the 
counsels  of  Bene&tto  Capra,  a  native 
jurist,  in  1476. 

The  CoUegio  Pio,  so  called  from 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  gave  his  warm 
encouragement  to  its  establishment* 
is  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Professor  Colixzi,  the  learned  jurist 
Its  system  has  been  entirely  modelled 
in  accordance  with  his  views,  and  the 
institution  has  already  acquired  a 
high  reputation  throughout  Italy  for 
the  sound  and  judicious  manner  in 
which  its  classical  studies  are  com* 
bined  witii  scientiHc  acquirements  and 
moral  training.  It  numbers  upwards 
of  sixty  pupils. 

The  LunaHo  Aaylum  of  Perugia, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Santi,  has 
acquired  almost  as  much  celebrity  as 
the  great  establishment  of  Palermo. 
Dr.  Sauti  was  one  of  the  first  physi- 
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very  dtflTerent  feeling  from  that  of  the 
Peruvians  in  the  palmy  days  of  their 
Kpubliean  institutions,  when  they 
reminded  an  unpopular  prelate  of  thfe 
terrible  poison  called  VAeqtieHtt,  for 
which  Perugia  had  acquired  no- 
toriety during  the  middle  ages  :J 


eians  who  proved  the  efficacy  of  the 
system  of  non-restraint,  now  so  much 
commended  and  adopted  in  England ; 
kind  and  conciliatory  treatment  under 
his  management  have  been  productive 
of  the  happiest  results ;  and  the  cures 
have  been  about  two-thirds  of  the 
number  admitted. 

The  Fortress^  called  the   OtadeBa 
PHwHna,  was  begun  in  IBAO^  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  (Famese),  who  destroyed 
one  of  the  finest  quarters^f  the  town, 
and  tlie  palaces  of  the  principal  ci- 
tiaens,  for  the  purpose.     It  was  de- 
irigned  by    SangaBot  and  finished  in 
•1544,  by  Gakaaso  Ahwi,     Its  apart- 
menta    and   chapels  w«pe  decorated 
with  frescoes  by    Raffaele  del  CoHe 
and  Other  artists,  but  they  were  de- 
atroyed  during  the  political  troubles 
which  followed  the  French  imFasion. 
After  that  time  its  ditches  were  filled 
up  and  converted  into  a  public  pro- 
menade,  and   the  citadel    itself  was 
made  a  powder •magaainer    As  how<. 
ever    it  still   commanded   the  town 
withbut   protecting   the    inhabitants 
firom  invasion,  it  was  almost  entirely 
dismantled  by  the  citizens  during  the 
tcf^olutionary  troubles  of  1849.     The 
entrance    gateway    is     by    Galeasso 
Alessi;  the  two  statues  of  St.  Peter 
.  and  St.  Paul  in  the  first  court  are  by 
Sealxa,  who  was  employed  with  Mosca 
in  the  ornamental  sculpture  of  the 
building.     The  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  oonstruction  of  this  fort- 
ress arose  cmt  of  the  salt-tax  imposed 
by  Paul  III«     The  pope,  careless  of 
concealing  his  motiye,  recorded   his 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  In  the  fol- 
lowing haughty  inscription,  long  vi- 
sible in  the  court :  >  **  Ad  coercendam 
Penisinorum  audaciam  Paulus  III., 
aedificavit."     The  first  cannon  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  a  corn- 
sack,  and   local   tradition   still   pre- 
serves  the  record  of  the  jealous  feeling 
with  which  the  Perugians  regarded 
this   encroachment   on  their  liberty, 
in  the  popular  distich  — 

*'  G'ftcchd  cos)  vuole  il  diavolo 
EvTiva  Papa  Paolo  1 " 

This  baroileflia  reprisal  showed  a 


*'  HoD«ignor,  non  tanta  tntW 
Cbe  a  Perugia  c'fc  1  'acquetta.  "j 

Oil  the  frieae  of  the  first  eoiirt  of 
tbe  citadel  is  an  ins^iption  reeording 
the  circumstances  of  its  erection,  but 
in  terma  more  moderate  tiian  those 
of  the  pope:  *<  Paulus  III.  Pont. 
Max.  tyrannide  ejeota,  novo  civitatis 
statu  constituto,  bonorum  quieti,  et 
improbopum  Iranio,  aroem  ^a  solo  ex- 
citatam,  mira  oeleritate  mumvit,  Pont, 
sui  an.  saL  xliii."  The  view  from 
*lie  castle  terrace  will  fully  repay  the 
trouble  of  the  aseent. 

TTiere  is  a  good  Ccaifio  ktterario  at 
Perugia,  where  reviews  are  taken  in, 
and  ta  which  strangers  are  admitted 
on  proper  introductions. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  city  are 
the  ehurch  and  convent  of  S.  Fran* 
eeseo  del  Monte,  founded  by  Fra  EKas, 
the  companion  of  S.  Franeesoo  d'As- 
sisi.  It  contain<c  a  benutiful  and 
touching  fresco  of  the  Nativity,  by 
Pinugino;  another  expressive  work 
by  the  same,  representing,  in  two 
parts,  first  the  Madonna,  with  St; 
John  and  the  Magdalen,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
the  Apostles  It  contains  also  se- 
veral works  by  the  school  of  Pteru- 
gino.  The  ancient  classical  library 
for  which  this  convent  was  formerly 
celebrated  has  bt-en  long  dispersed. 

The  Fairs  of  Perugia,  wdl  known 
throughout  Italy,  occur  twice  in  the 
year,  and  are  attended  by  a  great  con- 
course of  persons  from  different  parts 
of  the  States.  The  first  lasts  from 
the  1st  to  the  14th  of  August  fdr 
beasts,  and  to  the  22nd  of  August 
for  merchandise.  It  is  called  La 
Fiera  di  Monte  Luce,  and  is  held  in 
the  hamlet  adjoining  the  monastery 
of  CHariste,  a  little  outside  the  city 
waUs.     The  second,  called  La  Fiera 
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<2e*  Morth  for  beasts  and  merehandise, 
lasts  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  Kc 
vember.  It  takes  iu  name  from  the 
day  fixed  by  Silvester  II.  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  deadf  being 
the  2nd  of  the  month. 

Roads  lead  from  Perugia  to  Cittii 
di  Castello,  and  to  Gubhio  ( Routes 
20,  21),  to  Narni  through  Todi 
(Route  22),  to  Cittil  della  Piere, 
Chiiisi,  and  Orrieto  (Route  2S).  A 
new  road  has  also  beien  recently  cut 
from  Perugia  straight  to  Terni,  by 
which  the  circuit  of  Foligno  and 
Spoleto  may  be  aroided. 

Leaving  Perugia  for  Foligno  by 
the  new  road  completed  in  184S, 
which  leases  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery on  the  right,  we  soon  descend 
into  the  Talley  of  the  'Hber.  This 
new  road  is  much  better  engineered, 
but  is  1^  mile  longer  than  the  old 
one,  which  led  down  into  the  plain 
by  a  steep  descent  of  3  miles.  The 
scenery  which  it  commands,  bounded 
by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the 
mountains  behind  Assisi,  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  plains  below  are 
characterised  by  a  high  state  of  fer- 
tility and  cultivation.  In  the  line  of 
the  new  road,  about  half  a  mile  before 
reaching  the  Ponte  di  S  Giovanni,  a 
peasant  discovered,  in  1840,  an  £tru8> 
can  tomb  in  what  has  since  proved  to  be 
the  ancient  Necropolis  of  Penigia. 
This  tomb  and  the  others  which  have 
since  been  brought  to  light  have  al- 
ready  been  described  in  our  account 
of  the  antiquities  of  Perugia;  but 
we  may  here  again  remark  that  no 
traveller  who  is  interested  in  Etruscan 
antiquities  should  fail  to  devote  an 
hour  to  a  visit  to  them,  and  to  the  col- 
lections in  the  villa  of  Count  Baglioni 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  (  See  p.  25 1 .)  At 
the  Tiber  we  reach  the  boundary  of 
ancient  Etruria»  and,  crossing  it  by  a 
narrow  bridge  of  five  arches,  called 
Ponte  di  S.  Giovanni,  enter  ancient 
Umbria.  the  territory  of  a  people  who, 
by  the  combined  testimony  of  the 
Latin  writers,  and  by  other  collateral 
evidence,  are  known  to  have  been  the 
aboriginal  inhabitanU  of  Italy.     This 


will  very  probably  be  the-  first  spot 
where  the  classical  traveller  will  see 
the  "  yellow  Tiber." 

"  Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tllierinut  ameno, 
Vorticibu*  rapidit,  et  multa  flavua  arena. 
In  mare  prorumpit."  JEn.,  vii.  31. 

This  celebrated  river  rises  under 
Monte  Coronaro,  just  within  the 
Tuscan  frontier,  below  the  village  of 
Le  Balse^  one  of  the  Papal  firontier 
stationa  of  the  Forli  district,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Savio  and  the  Ma- 
recchia  likewise  have  their  origin* 
According  to  Calindri,  its  course  from 
its  source  to  the  sea  is  249  miles  in 
length,  and  it  is  said  to  receive  during 
its  passage  no  less  than  forty  tributary 
streams. 

At  Ponte  San  Giovanni  the  river 
is  not  very  broad,  but  it  has  been 
dammed  up  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
several  mills,  which  add  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  picturesque  character  of 
its  scenery.  At  San  Giovanni,  the 
beds  of  Macigno  (pietra  serena)  are 
seen  dipping  towards  the  S.  W.  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tiber.  Further  on,  the 
road  crosses  the  Tescia  and  the  Chia* 
gio,  which  unite  below  the  two  bridges 
and  fall  into  the  Tiber.  The  litt'e 
village  of  Bastia,  near  this  spot,  has 
in  the  choir  of  its  church  an  altar- 
piece  composed  of  several  small  picr. 
tures,  by  Niceold  Alwnna,  with  the 
date  1499*  Passing  thence  over  a 
fertile  and  level  plain,  we  reach  Sta* 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  at  the  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  firom  Perugia. 

i  Sta«  Maria  degli  Angelx,  the  first 
gost-station  from  Perugia.  A  third 
horse  is  required  by  the  tariff  for  car^ 
riages  vrith  three  horses,  and  two  for 
carriages  with  four  or  nx  horses,  firom 
this  place  to  Perugia,  but  not  vice 
verad. 

This  station  takes  its  name  firom  the 
majestic  church  of  Sta,  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  built  from  the  designs  of  Vig- 
nula,  by  Galeasso  Alessi  and  GinUo 
Danti,  to  protect  the  small  Gothic 
chapel  in  which  SL  Francis  laid  th$ 
foundation  of  hU  order  and  drew  up 
its  rules.  The  ground  occupied  by 
the  original  building  was  presented 
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to  him  by  the  Benedictines,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  to  the  present 
church  the  additional  name  of  Por- 
tioncula.  During  the  earthquake  of 
1832  the  church  was  almost  wholly 
ruined,  the  tower  was  destroyed,  the 
roof  opened,  and  many  of  its  columns 
gave  way.  The  cupola,  which  had 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  boldness 
of  its  design,  was  not  materially 
damaged,  and  under  it  still  remains 
undisturbed  the  original  cell  and  the 
Kttle  chapel  of  St.  Francis.  The 
nave  and  choir  which  were  destroyed 
have  been  rebuilt.  Tlie  church  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  fresco,  re> 
presenting  the  Vision  of  St.  Francis, 
regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  the 
modem  German  master  Overbeck.  The 
Stanza  di  S.  Francesco  is  also  remark- 
able for  its  frescoes  of  the  Com< 
panions  of  the  Saint,  a  series  of 
beautiful  figures  by  Lo  Spagna,  now 
rery  much  injured. 

Excursion  to  Assisi.   • 

At  this  place  a  road  branches  off*  to 
Atsisi,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
No  traveller  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  art,  who  is  desirous  of 
tracing  the  influence  which  the  de- 
votional fervour  of  St.  Francis  exer- 
cised on  the  painters  of  the  fourteenth 
and   fifteenth   centuries,  will  fail   to 
visit  Assisi.     To  many  the  distance  is 
not  beyond  the  compass  of  a  walk  ; 
but  if  the  impedimenta  of  the  travel- 
ling carriage  be  an  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty, arrangements  may  be  made  at 
Perugia  for  the  excursion ;  the  carriage 
may  be  sent  on  to  Spello  or  to  Foligno, 
and  a  light  carriage  of  the   country 
hired  to    ascend    the    mountain;    it 
might  then  proceed  to  either  of  those 
places  by  the  excellent   road   which 
leads   direct  from    Assisi   to    Spello, 
without  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Gli  Angeli.     There  are  no  inns  at 
Assisi  worthy  of  the  name ;  the  Lo- 
<fiinda  below,    avoiding    the    tedious 
ascent  of  the  hill,  is  La  Palomba ;  in 
the  upper  town,  the  best  appears  to  be 
that  of  Cofanelli,  near  the  Piazza  di 
Cent.  Jt.  ' 


Sta.  Chiara.  Those  who  wish  to 
explore  at  leisure  the  curiosities  of  the 
place  may  have  a  bed  and  two  meals 
here  for  4  pauls  a  day.  At  the 
house  of  Lorenzo  Carpinelli,  architect. 
Via  di  S.  Giacomo,  the  same  enter- 
tainment costs  3^  pauls,  of  which 
moderate  terms  many  artists  avail 
themselves. 

Assisi  is  the  sanctuary  of  early 
Italian  art,  and  the  scene  of  those 
triumphs  of  Giotto  to  which  Dante 
has  given  immortality  : 

"Credette  Cimatnie  nella  pintura 

Tener  lo  campo,  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido. 
SI  clie  la  fama  di  colui  d  oscura.** 

^urg.,  xi.  9*. 

Surrounded  by  its  battlements  and 
towers,  and  commanded  by  its  lofty 
and  ruined  citadel,  with  its  long  line 
of  aqueducts  stretching  across  the 
mountain,  Assisi  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  Italy.  Its  in- 
terest will  be  increased  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Italian  scholar  by  the 
beautiful  description  of  Dante : 

'*  Intra  Tunf no  e  V  acqua,  che  discendd 
Dal  coUe  eletto  dal  beato  Ubaldo, 
FcrtiJe  costa  di  alto  inonte  pende, ' 
Onde  Perugia  sente  freddo  e  caldo 
Da  Porta  Sole,  e  dirieto  le  piange 
Per  greve  giogo  Nocera  con  Gualdo. 
Di  9uella  costa  liL,  dov'ella  ft-ange 
Pia  sua  rattesza,  nacque  al  mondo  un 

sole. 
Come  fa  questo  tal  volta  di  Gange. 
Perb  chi  di  esso  loco  fa  parole, 
Non  dica  Assesi,  che  dlrebbe  corto. 
Ma  Oriente,  se  proprio  dlr  vuble." 

Par.,  xi.  43. 

The  Sagro  Convento  belongs  to  the 
order  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  one  of  the 
reformed  orders    which  have  sprung 
from  the   original   foundation  of  St. 
Francis.     The  brethren  of  this  order 
are  all  possidentis  and  their  easy  cir- 
cumstances,   added    to    the    general 
cleanliness  of  their  establishment,  offer 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  poverty  in- 
culcated by  their  great  founder.     It 
is  an  immense  building,  and  within  its 
walls  were  collected  in  former  times  a 
larger  number  of  monks  than  even  in 
the  great  monastery  of  Monte  Casino, 
It  was  begun  in  1228,  by  the  German 
architect     Jacopo     Tedesco,     better 
known  as  Jacopo  di  Lapo,  the  &ther  of 
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Amolfo,  and  was  finished  in  two 
years.  It  has  two  conventual  churches, 
piled  one  over  the  other;  or,  if  we  in- 
clude the  subterranean  church  ex- 
cavated to  receive  the  body  of  St. 
Francis,  their  number  may  be  said  to 
be  three.  The  German  architect  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
to  Fra  Elia,  the  general  of  the  order ; 
and  hence  these  buildings,  as. one  of 
the  earliest  examples  where  the  foreign 
introduction  of  the  Gothic  can  be 
established,  have  a  peculiar  value  in 
the  history  of  architecture. 

The  first  object  which  engages  at- 
tention is  the  entrance,  consisting  of  a 
fine  pointed  arch  divided  into  two 
doorways ;  above  it  is  a  wheel  window 
richly  worked  in  red  and  white 
marble,  of  which  the  church  is  chiefly 
built  in  the  tessellated  style. 

The  Upper  Church  is  a  fine  andun- 
xnutilated  specimen  of  Gothic,  with  a 
pentagonal  choir,  and  lancet  windows 
filled  with  painted  glass  of  the  richest 
colours,  executed,  at  the  order  of  Six- 
tus  rV.,  by  Fra  Francesco  di  Terra- 
nova  in   1476,  and  by  Lodovico  da 
Udine  in  1485.     The  roof  is  painted 
by  Cimabue,  the  Ennius  of  painting, 
as  Lanzi  calls  him.     It  consists  of 
five  compartments,  three  of  which  are 
oniamented  with    figures,   aud   two 
with    gold  Stan  on  a  blue  ground. 
The  best  preserved  painting  on  the 
roof  is  that    representing    the   four 
Doctors   of   the    Church ;    the    four 
Evangelists  over  the  choir  have  almost 
disappeared,  but  the  medallions,  with 
figures  of  Christ,  the  Madonna,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  Francis,  with  the 
foliage,  vases,  and  other  ornaments 
which  surround  them,  are  still  trace- 
able.    On  the  upper  portion  of  the 
walls  of  this  nave  is  a  series  of  paint- 
ings by  Cimabue,  representing  various 
events  of  the    Old    and  New    Tes- 
tament,  from  the    Creation    to    the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.     The  lower 
portion    of   the  walls  represents  in 
twenty-eight  compartments  the  dif- 
ferent evei^ts  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis ; 
they  bear  sufficient  evidence  of  being 
the  work  of  the  school  of  Cimabue, 


and  some  of  them  have  been  attributed 
to  Giotto.  Behind  the  altar,  the 
frescoes  forming  the  decorations  round 
the  window  are  attributed  to  Giunta 
da  Pita,  In  the  angles  of  the  nave 
are  Gothic  galleries,  which  appear  to 
have  originally  been  carried  round  the 
nave.  In  the  choir  are  102  seats,  the 
whole  of  which  were  inlaid  with  ex- 
traordinary &cility  of  style  by  a  monk 
of  the  convent,  Fra  Domenico  di  San, 
Severino,  at  the  expense  of  Francesco 
Sansoni,  the  general  of  the  order,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
campanile  of  this  church  is  a  massive 
pile,  with  stairs  a  cordoni,  which  those 
who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  the  view 
from  the  summit  will  be  glad  to  meet 
with. 

Under  the  portico  leading  to  the 
Lower  or  Middle  Church,  is  a  painting 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Francis,  and  other- 
Saints,  attributed  to  Lo  Spagna.    On 
descending  into  this  church,  it  has  a 
gloomy  and  low  appearance:   but   It 
contains   treasures  enough  to  justify 
the  title  of  museum.     The  four  tri- 
angular compartments  of  the  vault 
are  occupied  with  large  paintings  by 
Giotto,  in  which  the  great  painter  has 
represented  the  three  principal  vir- 
tues practised  by  St.  Francis,  namely. 
Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  and 
his  glorification.    They  are  by  far  the 
finest  frescoes  of  Giotto  at  Assisi,  and 
are  interesting  as  showing,  the  influ-* 
ence  exercised  upon  him  by  the  alle- 
gorical descriptions  of  his  friend  Dante. 
The  first  virtue^  Poverty,  shows  this 
in  a  striking  manner;    Poverty  ap- 
pears as  a  woman  standing  amonf^ 
thorns,  whom  Christ  gives  in  marriage 
to  St.  Francis.  In  the  second,  Chastity 
is  represented  as  a  young  female  sit- 
ting in  a  strong  fortress,  to  which  St. 
Francis  is  leading  several  monks^  &c« 
In  the  third,  Obedience  is  represented 
with  a  yoke,  but  wrapped  up  in  alle- 
gorical emblems  which  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend.     lu  the  fourth,    St. 
Francis  is  seated  on  a  throne  holding 
the  cross  and  the  rules  of  the  order, 
while  hosts  of  angels  sing  his  praises. 
In  the  cross-aisle  is  the  celebrated 
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Crucifixion,  by  PUtro  CavatUnit  the 
pupil  of  Oiotto,  admired  by  Michael 
Angelo  for  its  grandeur.  It  was 
painted  for  Walter  de  Brienne)  duke 
of  Athens,  during  his  temporary  ele- 
vation as  captain  of  the  Florentine 
republic,  in  1S48.  It  is  the  finest 
work  extant  by  this  master;  the 
afflicted  angels  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  composition,  and  the  groups  of 
horsenwn,  soldiers,  ftc^,  in  the  lower 
portion,  are  full  of  expression  and 
feeling.  The  portrait  of  Cavallini, 
with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  his  hands 
tlasped  in  ad<Mration,  is  below  it.  In 
the  southern  transept  are  several  paint- 
ings atiributed'  to  Ptteei6  Capanna, 
another  scholar  of  Giotto;  they  repre- 
sent the  Last  Supper,  the  Capture  of 
Christ,  the  Flagdlation,  and  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross ;  on  the  wall,  by  the 
same  painter,  are  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  the  Entombment,  the  Re- 
surrection, and  the  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata.  In  the  other 
transept  are  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  said  to  have 
been  admired  by  Raphael ;  and  va- 
rious events  in  the  Life  of  the  Virgin, 
tile  Annunciation)  the  Visitation,  the 
Kativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Fli^t  out  of  Egypt,  all  of  which  are 
attributed  to  GiinHinni  da  Melantr,  the 
pupil  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who  flourished 
about  1S65.  The  chapel  of  S.  Lodo- 
vico,  or  of  St.  Louis  king  of  France, 
sometimes  called  also  the  chapel  of  S. 
Stefeno,  has  a  vault  painted  by  Adone 
Doni,  and  by  Andrea  di  Luigi,  or  Vln- 
ffegnoy  the  able  pupil  of  Ferugino.  The 
fbur  Prophets  and  the  four  Sibyls,  are 
by  VIngegnOt  and  are  p^haps  to  be  con- 
adered  his  finest  works ;  in  the  **  Dis- 
puta,"  Adone  Dont  has  introduced  his 
own  portrait  as  an  Old  Man.  The 
graceful  and  expressive  altarpiece  re- 
presenting the  Madonna  and  Child 
throned,  with  three  saints  on  each  side, 
is  by  Lo  Spagna,  the  celebrated  schc^ar 
of  Perugino.  The  chapel  of  S.  Antonio 
di  Padova,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
dukes  of  Urbino,  was  originally  co- 
vered with  the  works  of  GiotHno,  but, 


the  roof  having  fkllen  in,  they  were  de- 
stroyed, and  replaced  by  the  present 
frescoes  by  Cesare  Sermei,  an  artist  of 
Orvieto,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  church  still  preserves, 
however,  an  example  of  Giottino^ --^ 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The 
chapel  of  Sta.  Bonaventura,  or  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maddalena,  is  rich  in  frescoes 
representing  the  Life  of  the  Magda- 
len by  Buffalmacco.  The  chapel  of  S. 
Martino  has  a  vault  covered  with  fres- 
coes, attributed  by  some  to  Giotto  (?), 
by  others,  with  more  probability,  to 
Simone  Memmi.  The  chapel  of  the  SS. 
OrocifiBso  was  built  in  J  354,  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Albornoz,  who  is 
said  to  be  buried  near  it,  the  body 
having  been  brought  hither  from  Vi- 
terbo,  where  he  died  in  1367.  Its 
paintings  are  supposed  to  be  by  Pace 
da  Faenza,  a  s<jholar  of  Giotto.  Va- 
sari  says  that  this  chapel  was  painted 
by  Buffalmacco,  and  that  he  was  libe- 
rally rewarded  by  the  cardinal ;  the 
value  of  this  statement  will  be  shown 
by  the  simple  fact  that  Buffalmacco, 
whose  death  Vasari  himself  places  in 
1340,  died  fourteen  yearis  before  the 
chapel  was  founded.  The  chapel  of 
S.  Antonio  Abate,  originally  painted 
by  Pace  da  Faenia,  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  damp ;  its  frescoes 
have  been  whitewashed'  over.  It  con- 
tains two  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  family  of  Blasco,  dukes  of  Spo- 
leto,  with  an  epitaph  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters. Near  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  monu- 
ment bearing  the  arms  of  the  Cerchi 
&mily  of  Florence,  and  upon  it  is  a 
porphyry  vase,  said  to  have  been  a  pre- 
sent fh>m  Hecuba  di  Lusignano,  the 
reputed  queen  of  Cyprus,  who  has 
been  supposed  to  be  buried  near  it  in 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  by  Fuccio 
Fiorentino,  in  1240.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  great  obscurity  about 
this  tomb ;  the  crowned  head  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  royalty,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  sitting  statue  is 
little  in  accordance  with  feminine 
grace  or  the  dignity  of  a  queen.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  is  more 
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probably  that  of  Giovanni  de*  Conti 
di  Brenne»  king  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  St.  Francis,  who  entered  the 
order  and  died  in  1 237  ;  and  that  bis 
daughter  Maria  de  Lusignan,  princess 
of  Antioch,  sister  of  Yolanda,  wife  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  erected 
this  monument  to  his  memory.  The 
walls  near  it  are  covered  with  the 
remains  of  frescoes,  said  to  be  painted 
by  Greek  artists.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
curious  portrait  of  St.  Francis,  attri* 
buted  to  Giunta  da  Pisa.  Consider- 
able speculation  has  been  excited  in 
regard  to  the  precise  spot  in  this 
church  where  the  illustrious  Gbibe« 
line  general  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Guido  di  Montefeltro,  was  buried. 
Some  doubt,  indeed,  exists  whether 
the  body  was  not  removed  from  Assisi 
by  his  son  Federigo.  After  a  bril- 
liant career  of  military  glory,  this 
celebrated  captain,  charmed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  St.  Francis,  retired  to 
Assisi  and  assumed  the  vows  and 
habit  of  the  new  order.  From  this 
seclusion  he  was  summoned  to  Anagni 
by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  was  so  anxious 
to  hav^  the  advantage  of  his  councils 
during  his  contests  with  the  bouse  of 
Colonna,  that  he  promised  him  ple- 
nary indulgence  if  he  would  assist  in 
reducing  Palestrina,  the  feudal  strong- 
hold of  that  noble  family.  Guid.o 
stipulated  for  a  more  express  absolu- 
tion for  any  crime  he  might  commit  in 
giving  this  advice,  and  then  suggested 
the  perfidious  policy  of  promising 
much  and  performing  little : 

**  Lunga  promessa  con  lo  atteader  corto." 

Inf.  xxvii. 

After  this  Guido  retired  again  to  this 
convent,  and  died  here  in  1 298.  Dante 
has  punished  him  for  this  treason  by 
putting  him  in  the  Inferno,  because 
his  absolution  preceded  his  penitence, 
and  was  therefore  null.  Below  this 
church  is  a  chamber  excavated  in  the 
rock,  which  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  Third  Church.  It  contains  the 
body  of  St.  Francis,  which  was  dis- 
covered here  in  December,  1818,  and 
again  deposited  in  its  sepulchre  of 
travertine,  after  it  had  been  formally 


acknowledged  by  a  deputation  of  car- 
dinals and  prelates.  It  is  supported 
by  the  solid  rock,  which  was  left  stand- 
ing for  the  purpose,  while  the  church 
was  excavated  around  it.  The  whole 
is  inclosed  by  an  iron  palisade;  but 
the  general  air  of  the  mausoleum  is 
too  modern,  and  perhaps  too  obtru* 
sive^  for  so  great  a  tomb. 

The  convent  and  its  cloisters  are 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
church.  A  series  of  heads  of  eminent 
Franciscans  by  Adone  Doni  presents 
some  interesting  studies ;  and  in  the 
refectory  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  liast 
Supper,  by  Solimetie, 

The  church  of  Sta,  Chiara,  built  by 
Fra  Filippo  da  Campello,  the  pupil  of 
Jacopo  da  Lapo,  in  1253,  a  few  years 
only  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  still 
retains  its  fine  wheel  window;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  church, 
which  was  in  the  Gothic  of  tlie  thir- 
teenth century,  and  painted  internally 
by  Giotto,  has  been  replaced  by  mo- 
dern innovations.  It  is  int^esting, 
howeverj  as  containing  the  body  of 
St.  Clara,  the  first  abbess  of  the  Clares, 
the  celebrated  maiden  whom  the  en- 
thusiasm of  St.  Francis  induced  to 
renounce  her  family  and  her  richer 
and  whose  hair  he  cut  ofiT  with  his  own 
hand.  She  is  buried  under  the  high 
altar,  llie  side  wings  still  retain 
some  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of 
St.  Clara,  attributed  to  Giotto,  but 
probably  executed  by  his  able  imi- 
tator Giottino. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ru' 
finus,  its  first  bishop,  under  Fabian  I., 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  its  crypt  dates  from  1028 ; 
it  was  modernised  by  Galeasso  Alessi 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  retains  its 
Gothic  front.  An  ancient  marble  sar- 
cophagus serves  as  the  high  altar.  Tlie 
Pieta,  which  Vasaii  says  was  painted 
for  this  church  by  Niccold  Alunno,  has 
been  destroyed. 

The  church  called  the  Chieta  Nuova 
is  remarkable  as  occupying  the  site  of 
the  house  in  which  St.  Francis  was 
born.  The  apartment  is  still  shown  in 
which  bis  father  confined  him  under 
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the  belief  that  his  devotion  and  his 
charities  were  acts  of  madness. 

In  the  Piazra  is  the  magnificent 
portico  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Mi» 
nerva ;  it  consists  of  six  fluted  columns 
of  travertine  and  a  pediment,  beneath 
which  some  fragments  of  antiquity  and 
inscriptions  have  been  collected  for 
preservation.  The  ruin  has  been  at- 
tached to  a  church,  to  which  it  has  given 
the  name  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Minerva. 

The  chapel  of  the  confraternita  of 
Sto.  Caterina  is  remarkable  for  the 
renudns  of  paintings  on  its  exterior  by 
Martindlo  (1422),  and  in  the  interior 
for  the  works  of  MaUto  da  Guakh 
(1 468),  and  Pietro  Antimio  da  Fuligno, 

The  church  of  S,  Pietro  deserves 
mention  among  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  Assist,  for  the  three  wheel 
windows  which  still  remain  of  its  ori- 
ginal and  imposing  Gothic 

At  the  Convent  of  iS.  Damkuio  are 
preserved  the  relics  of  St  Clara; 
within  its  walls  the  church  tradition 
atates  that  she  performed  many  of  he^ 
miracles.  In  the  dormitory  is  a  door 
now  walled  up,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  repulsed  the  Saracens,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  scaling  the  convent. 

Assisi,  independently  of  the  interest 
it  derives  from  St  Francis,  is  remark- 
able as  the  birthplace  of  Metastasio. 
It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since 
A.n.  240.  The  population,  by  the 
returns  of  1833,  was  5900. 

The  great  foir  of  Assisi  begins  on  the 
81st  July  and  ends  on  the  1st  August, 
during  which  time  the  indulgences 
granted  draw  people  from  all  parts  of 
Catholic  Europe.  Another  foir  takes 
place  on  the  4th  October,  at  the  festival 
of  St*  Francis. 

Aasisi  has  some  celebrity  for  its 
manufootory  of  needles  and  iron  files. 
The  annual  quantity  of  needles  it  pro- 
duces is  about  4000  lbs. 

A  new  branch  road  in  excellent  con- 
dition leads  from  Assisi  into  the  high 
Roman  road  near  Spello,  without  re- 
turning to  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
The  distance  to  Foligno  is  somewhat 
less  than  ten  miles.  Travellers  from 
Rome  to  Florence  should  make  at  Fo- 


ligno the  arrangements  recommended 
in  a  previous  page  for  seeing  Assisi. 
They  may  thus  di%'erge  from  the  high 
road  at  Spello,  and  rejoin  their  travel- 
ling carriage  at  Gli  Angeli.  By 
competent  bargaining,  a  good  and  fast 
one-horse  conveyance  may  be  had  for 
35  pauls  and  5  pauls  buonamaiio. 

Leaving  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli* 
the  road  traverses  the  plain  to  Foligno, 
passing  on  the  left  hand  the  ancient 
town  of  SpelJo,  erroneously  considered 
the  birthplace  of  Propertius,  who  tells 
us  himself  that  he  was  born  at  Mevania, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Speilo  (the  Colonia  Julia  Hispellum 
of  the  Romans),  built  on  the  red 
A  Pennine  limestone.  The  road  passes 
round  the  walls  of  the  town.  By  the 
side  of  an  ancient  gate,  before  arriving 
at  the  modem  entrance  to  the  town,  is 
an  inscription  recording  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Orlando;  The  Roman 
gate  surmounted  by  three  figures  is 
well  preserved,  and  is  still  called  the 
Porta  Veneris.  Tlie  streets  of  Spello 
are  very  narrow  and  irregular,  and  are 
mostly  paved  with  brick.  The  Gothic 
Cathedral  of  S.  M.  Maggiore  contains 
two  companion  frescoes  by  Perugino, 
a  Pieti^  with  his  name  and  the  date 
1521,  and  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  two  saints,  but  both  show  symp- 
toms of  the  decline  which  marked  his 
latter  years.  In  a  chapel  on  the  left 
are  the  three  large  frescoes  by  Pintu* 
ficehio,  representing  the  Annunciation, 
a  very  beautiful  painting,  with  the 
painter^s  portrut  looking  from  a  win- 
dow, and  his  name ;  the  Nativity, 
with  various  incidents,  such  as  the 
approach  of  the  Magi,  and  a  fine 
landscape ;  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  a  series  of  fine  groups  with 
highly  finished  heads.  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance  is  a  Roman  tomb  with 
bas-reliefr  representing  an  equestrian 
figure  and  an  inscription ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  vase  for  holy  water.  An 
Englishman  is  said  to  have  o^ered  to 
buy  it  for  as  much  gold  a»  it  would 
contain.  The  church  of  S,  Francesco, 
consecrated  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1228» 
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contains  a  large  altarpiece  by  PirUu^ 
n'ccAto,  representing  the  Madonna  and 
Child  throned,  with  several  saints  in 
adoration,  and  St.  John  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  writing  the  "£cee  Agnus*' 
on  the  ribbon  of  bis  cross :  a  charming 
composition ;  the  St.  John  has  been 
attributed  to  Raphael..  A  highly 
interesting  letter  from  Gentile  Bag- 
Itoni,  lord  of  Perugia,  to  the  painter, 
has  been  whimsieally  introduced  by 
him  under  the  throne.  Among  the 
antiquities  of  Spello,  a  house  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  Casa*  di  Pro- 
perzio,**  and  gives  name  to  the  street : 
even  the  tomb  (?)  of  the.  poet  is  shown 
under  its  lower  apartments,  so  deter- 
mined are  the  inhabitants  to  claim 
him  as  their  own.  In  the  plain  be- 
low the  town,  near  the  roadisido,  are 
some  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
Vhere  are  some  remains  of  an  arch  in 
the  Via  deli'  Arco,  with  the  inscription 
A.  Divi ;  it  is  said  by  Calindri  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Marcus 
Opilius  Macrinus.  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  town  is  a  convenient  bal- 
cony, or  terrace,  which  the  traveller 
should  visit,  as  it  commands  the 
whol«  plain  of  the  Clitumaus,  the 
town  of  Foligno,  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  the  city  of  Perugia,  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings-  of  Assisi,  and 
the  tertiary  chain  which  is  separated 
from  that  on  which  Perugia  is  situated 
by  the  valley  in  which  the  Tiber 
winds  its  way  into  the  plain. 

Before  arriving  at  Foligno^  the  To-. 
pino,  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  crossed. 

1  FouoMo  (Intui  Tre  Mori,  Grande 
Albergo,  La  Posla,  all  inditferent) ; 
the  ancient  Fulginium,  a  place  of  som« 
importance  as  the  bead  of  a  confe- 
deracy of  Umbrian  cities.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  long  mamtained  its 
independence,  but  was  at  last  reduced 
by  its  more  powerful  neighbours ;  in 
1439  it  was  incorporated  with  the' 
States  of  the  Church  by  Card.  Vitel- 
lesAchi  on  the  extinction  of  the  Friaci 
&mily.  It  is  an  active  and  indus- 
trious episcopal  town  of  8000  inhabit- 
ants, and  has  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  States  for  its  cattle, 
'*a  manufactures,  of  woollens,  parch- 


DMut,  and  wax  candles.  Foligno  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  subject 
to  Arequent  earthquakes  for  many 
years  prior  to  18S1,  and  it  was  a  rare 
occurrence  for  three  months  to  pass 
without  one.  In  1891,  however,  they 
lost  their  desultory  and  occasioned 
character,  and  a  violent  series  of  shocks 
occurred  which  ^read  devastation 
and  misery  throughout  the  province. 
The  first,  fortunately,  took  place  ia 
the  day  time,  and  did  little  injury, 
but  the  second  mined  several  edifices, 
by  the  fitU  of  which  upwards  of  70 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  Foligno  and 
Spello,  and  many  buildings  still  bear 
evidence  of  their  ravages.  From  1 83 1 
the  town  remained  free  from  their 
visitations  until  October,  1839,  when 
some  undulatory  shocks  were  felt,  but 
fortunately  without  such  serious  coxv> 
sequences  as  attended  those  of  1831. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  towns  which 
suffered  most  from  the  earthquakes  of 
these  years  are  on  alluvial  deposit^ 
while  those  on  the  solid  calcareous 
rock,  as  Spoleto,  Assisi,  and  Perugia, 
suffered  comparatively  little.  The 
Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Felictan, 
has  preserved'  its  Godiic  front  and 
pointed  doorway  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
ti«ry,  with  the  two  lions  of  red  marble  i 
the  interior  has  been  modernised, 
and  has  a  Baldacchino  of  gilt  wood 
and  bronze,  in  imitation  of  that  ia 
St.  Peter's.  The  Church  of  S,  JDomB-. 
nieo  has  a  Gothic  fa9ade.  The  Church 
oiihe  Contesse  Convenl^  with  a  cupola 
by  Bramante,  was  remarkable  in 
former  days  forthe  celebrated  picture 
by  Raphael  called,  from  the  town,  the 
**  Madonna  dl  Foligno,"  and  now  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican.  The 
church  cohtuns  a  Madonna  said  to  be 
by  Perugino(?),  and  a  picture  attri- 
buted to  Lodovko  Caraeci,  represent- 
ing our  Saviour  discovering  himself 
to  his  disciples  by  the  breaking  of 
bread.  The  Church  of  <S^.  Niecoid 
preserves  a  beautifvl  altarpiece  by 
Niccold  Alunno,  a  native  of  this  town, 
which  was  taken  to  -Piiris;  and  there 
are  other  remains  of  the  same  mastetf 
to  be  traced  in  some  of  the  other 
churches.     Tlie  Palazzo  Comunale  is 
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a  fine  building  recently  constructed  in 
the  Ionic  style.  The  Corso,«a11ed  the 
Canopia,  affords  an  agreeable  walk  for 
the  citizens  along  the  ancien|  walls. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Foligno,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Topino  and  the  Tinia, 
is  Bevagna,  which  still  retains  the 
traces  of  its  ancient  name'  Mevania, 
celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets  for  the 
richness  of  its  pastures,  and  still  fa- 
mous ior  the  finest  breed  of  white 
tottle.  *'  Strabo  mentions  Merama  as 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
Umbria.  Here  Vitellius  took  post  as 
if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for 
the  empire  against  Vespfuian,  but  soon 
after  withdraw  his  forces.  If  its  walls, 
as  Pitny  says,  were  of  brick,  it  could  not 
be  capable  of  much  resutance.  This 
city  is  further  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Fropertius,  a  faict  of  which 
be  himself  informs  us." -^~Z>r.  Cramer, 

On  the  bill  above  Bevagna  (6  miles 
distant)  is  the  little  town  (^  Montef<;^eo, 
remarkable  fbr  two  pictures  by  Be- 
nozzo  GozzoUj  they  are  in  the  churches 
of  S.  Fortunato  and  S.  Francesco. 

The  i^oad  from  Perugia  falls  into 
the  Flaminian  Way  at  Foligno  (Route 
16).  Am>tber  excellent  road  leads  to 
Ancona,  by  Tolentino,  Macerata,  and 
Loreto.  ( Route  15.)  Another  leads 
bythe Furlo Passto  Fano.  (Route  16.) 
.  On  leaving  Foligno  for  Rome,  we 
enter  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  follow  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
After  passing  S.  Eraelio  we  cross  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  I>elaga- 
tion  of  Perugia  from  that  of  Spoleto. 

The  road  soon  enters  the  beautiful 
▼alley  of  the  Clitumnus,  ^  the  feme  of 
wlueh,'*6ays  Dr.  Cramer,  **bunited,by 
the  poetry  of  Virgil,  witb  the  triumphs 
of  Rome  and  the  Capitol  itself:  ** 

"  Hinc  aibi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima 

taurus 
I   Victima,  same  tuo  pevfuM  flumine  sacro, 
Komanos  ad  tempU  deCUn  duxere  trium- 
phoB."  Georg.t  ii.  146. 

About  midway   between    Foligno 

and  Le  Vene,  picturesquely  placed  on 

^  mountain  on  the  left,  is  the  little 

(own  of  Trevi,  the  Trebia  of  Pliny. 

^   Shortly  before  arriving  at  Le  Vene, 


on",  the  right,  is  the  small  ancient 
temple  supposed  to  be  the  one  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  dedicated  to  the 
river-god  Clitumnus.  The  road 
passes  at  the  back  of  the  temple, 
which  travellers  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  they  may  otherwise  pass 
without  noticing  it.  The  river  which 
rises  near  it  is  still  called  the  Clitutmo. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  authenticity  of  the 
temple  which  require  to  be  noticed. 
The  temple  itself  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  being  an  ancient  edifice  in 
his  day;  and  antiquaries  and  archi- 
tects agree  in  regarding  the  present 
building  as  much  more  recent,  bear- 
ing evidence  of  the  corruption  of  art, 
and  probably  not  more  ancient  than 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  has  endeavoured  to  meet 
some  of  the  objections  by  showing 
that,  when  the  temple  was  converted 
into  a  chapel,  the  interior  was  mo- 
I  demised.  **  The  temple,"  says  a  good 
authority  on  such  points,  *•  can  hardly 
be  that  structure  which  the  younger 
Pliny  describes  as  ancient  even  in  his 
time ;  for.  Instead  of  columns  be- 
scratched  with  the  nonsense  of  an 
album,  here  are  columns  coupled  in 
the  middle  of  the  front  with  those  on 
the  antes,,  a  thing  not  found  in  any 
classical  antiquity ;  here  are  spiral 
columns,  which,  so  far  from  being 
characters  of  early  art,  are  corrup- 
tions of  its  decline."— -Fbrsy^A. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the 
existing  building  may  perhaps  be 
considered  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Pliny ;  and  ]|^nglish  tra- 
vellers will  doubtless  give  due  weight 
to  the  tradition  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  celebrated  by  Dry  den, 
Addison,  and  Byron.  The  temple 
is  now  used  as  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
S.  Salvadore. 

**  But  thou,   Clitumnus !   In  thy  sweetest 

wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e*er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  Kmbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou 

dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white 

steer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters! 
N  4 
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And  motC  lerene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear  s 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by 

slaughters  -* 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest 

daughters  I 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  bill. 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Xhy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it 

leaps 
The  Hnny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwellit  and  revels  in  thy  KlaMy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily 

sails 
Pown  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells 

its  bubbling  tales.*'         Chitde  Harold. 

1  Le  Vene,  a  post-house.  Close 
to  this  spot  is  the  source  of  the  Cli- 
tumnus ;  it  issues  in  one  body  firom 
the  Apennine  limestone  in  a  consi- 
derable stream  of  pure  crystal  water. 
About  half  way  to  Spoleto,  in  the 
hamlet  of  S,  Giacomo,  is  a  church 
containing  in  Ibe  apsis  some  beautiful 
frescoes  by  Lo  Spagna,  Below  is 
the  portrait  of  the  Saint  and  two  of 
his  miracles ;  above*  the  £ivourite 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  dated 
1526.  The  chapel  on  the  right  has 
been  repainted,  but  all  the  rest  is 
admirably  preserved. 

The  approach  to  S^oleto  is  ex- 
tremely beautifuL  It  **  offers  a  rich 
promise  of  enjoyment  to  the  pictu- 
resque traveller,  in  its  towers,  castles, 
and  forest  background ;  and  few 
places  afford  so  many  grand  and 
beautiful  objects  for  the  sketch-book  : 
its  old  fortress,  and  its  vast  aqueduct, 
one  of  the  loftiest  known,  spanning  a 
ravine  in  which  it  is  a  singularly  fine 
object  when  seen  from  the  various 
heights,  make  up,  with  the  beautiful 
country  around  them,  some  of  the 
very  finest  landscapes  in  nature." 
Brodiedon, 

1  Spolsto  (/mi.  La  Posta,  indif- 
ferent and  exorbitant  in  its  charges. ) 
This  ancient  city  is  the  capital  of  the 
fifth  Delegation  of  the  Papal  States, 
embracing  a  superficial  extent  of  150 
square  leagues,  and  a  population  of 
1 16,700  souls.  The  city  itself,  by  the 
returns  of  1833,  has  a  population  of 
6000.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric for  the  united  dioceses  of 
Spoleto^  Bevagna,  and  Trevi ;  iu 
i^ishopric  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 


St  Peter,  the  first  bishop  being  St. 
Brisio,  a,ju  SO,  The  three  dioceses 
were  erected  into  an  archbishopric  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1827.  Spoleto 
has  the  second  manufactory  of  wool- 
lens in  the  Papal  States,  being  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  Ilome. 

Spoleto  was  the  Spoletium,  of  the 
Romans,  '*  colonised  a.  u.  c*  512. 
Twenty-iive  years  afterwards  it  with* 
stood,  according  to  Livy,  the  attack 
of  Hannibal,  wha  was  on  his  march 
through  Uml>ria,  after  the  battle  ijS 
Thrasiroene.  This  resistance  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  advance  of 
the  Carthaginian  general  towards 
Rome,  and  compelled  him  to  draw  off 
his  forces  into  Picenum.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  Polybiut 
makes  no  mention  of  this  attack  upon 
Spoleto,  but  expressly  states  that  it 
was  not  HannibaVs  intention  to  ap» 
proach  Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead 
his  army  to  the  sea^coast.  Spoletium 
appears  to  have  ranked  high  among 
the  municipal  cities  of  Italy,  but  it 
suffered  severely  from  proscription  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla."— 
Dr,  Cramer, 

During  the  middle  ages  Spoleto 
and  Benevento  were  the  first  two 
Lombard  States  which '  established  a 
duchy  with  a  kind  of  independent 
sovereignty.  While  that  of  Benevento, 
which  set  the  first  example,  had  spread 
over  half  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Spoleto  included  within  her 
territory  nearly  the  whole  of  Umbria* 
Afler  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  by  Charlemagne^  the  dukes 
of  Spoleto,  like  the  other  petty  princes 
of  Italy,  beeame  vassals  of  the  empire ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  re- 
asserted their  independence,  and  ex- 
ercised their  ancient  Lombard  rights. 
About  the  time  of  Hildebrand,  the 
countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Holy  See  her  ex- 
tensive fiefe  of  the  March  of  Ancona 
and  the  duchy  of  Spoleto;  notwith- 
standing which,  Spoleto  continued  to 
preserve  its  municipal  government, 
and  indeed  maintained  it  so  effectually,- 
that  the  popes  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  specific  decrees  for  depriving  it 
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of  its  rights.  Among  the  easualties 
to  which  its  strong  position  and  in- 
dependent government  exposed  it  in  the 
middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able was  its  siege  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa ;  the  citizens  sallied  from 
their  walls  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
they  fled  before  the  charge  of  the 
German  cavalry  :  the  town  was  given 
up  to  pillage  for  two  days*  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  perished  by  fire.  During 
the  events  which  followed  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  subsequent  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  Spoleto,  Perugia,  and 
the  other  neighbouring  towns,  were 
mcorporated  with  the  Roman  or  Ti- 
berine  republic. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  occupies  a  command- 
ing situation  :  it  dates  from  the  period 
of  its  Lombard  dukes,  and  still  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  original  pointed 
ardiitecture.  The  five  Gothic  arches 
of  the  A^ade  are  supported  by  Grre- 
cian  columns,  introduced,  it  is  said, 
from  the  design  of  Bramante,  when 
the  edi6ce  was  modernised.  The 
firiese  is  ornamented  with  griffins  and 
arabesques,  and  at  each  extremity  is  a 
stone  pulpit  facing  the  piazza.  Over 
the  portico  is  a  large  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  throned  between 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  the  painter,  SaUemut, 
with  the  date  1207,  a  work  of  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  revivaL 
The  central  Gothic  window  is  filled 
with  painted  glass,  and  bears  the  sym- 
bols of  the  four  evangelists.  The  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral  is  also  interest- 
ing, though  modernised  in  }  644  by  the 
cardinal  archlnshop  of  the  Baiberini 
fiunily.  In  the  choir  are  the  interest- 
ing frescoes  of  FiHppo  Lippij  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  I>eath  of  the  Virgin,  and  her 
Coronation,  but  they  have  suffered 
from  time  and  restorations.  The 
ehapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  this  painter,  who 
died  here  in  1469,  from  the  eff*ects  of 
poison  administered  by  the  family  of 
a  noble  lady,  Lucresta  Bieti«  whose 
aflbeUoBs  he  had  won,  and  whom  lie 


had  carried  off  from  the  convent  of 
Sta.  Margherita  at  Frato.     His  mo- 
nument was  erected  by  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  after  an   ineffectual  attempt 
to  induce  the  magistrates  to  allow  him 
to  remove  the  ashes  of  Lippi  to  Flo- 
rence :    the  epitaph  was   written   by 
Politian.     Opposite  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  Orsini  family  of 
Rome.     The  only  other  painting  to 
be  noticed  in  this  cathedral  is  a  Ma- 
donna by  Annibale  Carticeit  much  in* 
jured  by  recent  attempts  to  restore  it. 
In  one  of  the  lateral  chapels  are  some 
carved    arabesques    in    wood.      The 
chapel,  which  now  serves  as  a  baptis* 
tery,  is  beautifully  painted  in   fresco, 
with    subjects    from  the    history   of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  Giaeomo  SieUiano^ 
in  the  manner  of  Lo  Spagna.     The 
font  is  sculptured  with  bas-reliefs  of 
the    Life  of   Christ:    the   octagonal 
baptistery,    which  is  detached   from 
the  cathedra],  is  no  longer  used  for  its 
original  purpose. 

The  Gothic  church  of  S,  Dcmenico 
is  remarkable  for  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which  the  inhabitants 
attribute  to  Givlio  Romano,  The  Go*^ 
thic  church  of  S.  Giovanni  has  a  rich 
door-way  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  collegiate  church  of  S,  Pietro, 
outside  the  Roman  gnte,  is  worthy  of 
a  visit,  as  an  example  of  Lombard 
architecture ;  the  front  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  Hope  for  its  great  profusion  of 
sculpture. 

'Die  Palazzo  PubhKeo  contains  an  in- 
teresting fresco  by  Lo  Spagna,  formerly 
on  one  of  the  inner  walls  of  the 
citadel,  and  removed  here  for  better 
preservation. 

The  Piazza  delta  Porta  Nuooa  has  a 
small  Madonna,  with  a  blue  veil,  in 
firesco,  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
preservation ;  it  was  painted  in  1502 
by  OiW/t,  a  native  artist.   ' 

The  GUxdd  should  be  visited  by 
every  traveller  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in 
Italy.  Permission  is  readily  granted* 
on  application,  by  the  commanding 
officer.  It  is  a  massive  building  sur» 
rounded  with  a  strong  rampart,  9Xk^ 
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occupiM  a  picturesque  andconnnand- 
ing  position,  which  completely  over- 
looks the  town.  It  was  built  bf  Theo- 
dorie,  destroyed  during  the  Ootbie 
WOT,  and  repaired  by  Narses,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Belisarhia.  It  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Albomoz, 
and  enlarged  by  Nicholas  V.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  prison.  Aeoording  to 
the  returns  published  by  the  gOTern- 
ment,  it  will  hold  500  prisoners,  who 
arte  generally  persons  convicted  m  ho* 
micides  and  felonies,  political  prisoners 
being  rarely  sent  here.  Few  persons 
who  are  imprisoned  at  Spoleto  are  eon- 
fined  for  more  than  20  years ;  affording 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  prisons  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  where  so  many  are  im- 
prisoned for  life.  There  is  a  garrison 
here  of  about  200  soldiers,  and  some 
small  cannon.  The  view  from  the 
castle  walls  is  extremely  grand,  com- 
manding the  whole  valley  of  the  Cli-^ 
tumnus,  the  Apennines  fWrni  the  Pass 
of  Monte  Somma  to  the  high  peak 
above  S.  Angelo  in  Vado  and  Citt^ 
di  Castello,  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
Foligno,  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Assist,  Spello,  Castelfninco,  and  scores 
of  villagies  scattered  upon  the  plain. 
AT&ong  the  foundations  of  the  castle, 
neiar  the  city  gate,  some  remains  of 
the  polygonal  walls  are  still  visible. 

The  Aqueduct,  called  delle  Torre, 
crossing  the  deep  valley  which  sepa- 
rates the  almost  insulated  hill  on 
which  the  city  is  built  from  the  oppo- 
^te  mountain,  serves  both  as  an  aque- 
duct and  a  bridge.  Calindri  gives  the 
height  as  81  metres  (about  243^  foet), 
and  the  length  as  205*98  (rather  more 
than  615  foet).  Scarcely  any  two 
trsivellers  agree  in  their  accounts  of 
these  measurements,  and  therefore  the 
estimate  of  Calkidri,  the  celebrated 
engineer  of  Perugia,  and  author  of  the 
<<  Saggio  Statistieo  Storico"  of  the 
Papal  Staites,  may  be  considered  use- 
Ail.  The  aqueduct  is  supported  by  a 
range  of  ten  pointed  brick  arches,  and 
is  said  by  the  same  authority  to  have 
been  built  by  Theodelapius  III.,  duke 
of  Spoleto,  in  604.  It  bears,  however, 
sufficient  evidence  of  repairs  and  ad* 


ditioBs  l^ng  subsequently  to  the  Lom* 
bard  times,  and  its  substructions,  and 
the  body  of  the  nine  piers,  are  perhaps 
all  that  can  safely  be 'regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  Lombard  foundation. 
During  the  revo)uti9B  of  1849,  it  was 
partially  broken  down  by  Garibaldi 
in  order  to  prevent  the  advance  of  thtf 
Austrians,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
marching  against  him  from  Perugia. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  struc- 
ture serves  both  for  an  aqueduct  and 
bridge.  The  water  which  supplies 
the  town  and  castle  is  carried  over  ib 
by  a  covered  channel  from  Monto 
LucOk  and  at  a  lower  level,  but  at  a 
frightful  elevation  above  the  valley,  is 
the  road  over  which  vehicles  pass ;  it 
is  supplied  with  an  opening  and 
benches  in  the  middle  to  allow  the 
passenger  a  view  of  the  fine  scenery 
which  it  commands. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Spolettf 
conrist  of  the  arch  through  which  the 
street  is  carried,  called  the  Porta  Fuga 
and  Porta  ifAtmibale,  from  the  local 
tradition  that  Hamiibal  was  repulsed 
in  his  attempt  to  force  it.  It  isa  plain 
arch,  with  a  device  of  the  middle  ages, 
representing  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb. 
Some  of  the  churches  present  remainef 
of  Roman  teknples;  that  of  the  Croeu 
Jisto  is  supposed  to  preserve  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Concord ;  iff 
that  of  S,  Andrea  the  fluted  marble 
columns,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Jupiter )  and  in  that  of  S,  GimUano 
are  some  fn^ments  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars.  Beskles  these  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  theatre;  and  the 
ruin  still  called  the  Palace  of  Theo» 
doric.  Outside  the  city  gate  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  had  remained  buried 
and  unknown  for  centuries,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  torrent  over  which  it 
was  erected  having  changed  its  bedy 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since ;  but 
unfortunately  Che  authorities  have  re- 
cently  allowed  it  to  be  again  buried^ 
in  coinstnicting  the  new  gate  leading 
to  the  Foligno  road. 

One  mile  east  of  the  town,  by  the 
aqueduct,  picturesquely  situated  and 
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bebutifuUy^  wooded,  is  Mmte  LucOf 
with  its  monastery  of  S.  Giuliano»  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
tod  its  numerous  hermitages.  Monte 
I^iico.was  made  a  place  of  religious 
pilgrimage  by  St  Isaac  of  Syria,  a.  n; 
528,  and  it  has  since  bad  great  cele> 
brity  among  the  monastic  establish« 
menta  of  Italy.  The  road  leading  to 
it  commands  some  of  tlie  most  magni« 
ficent  scenery  of  the  valley.  The 
monastery  diutes  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  great  attraction  of  the 
spot  is  its  beautiful  position^  and  its 
grove  of  oakfl,  which  have  been  sin* 
gularly  protected  and  preserved  by  the 
ancient  municipal  laws  of  Spoleto. 
One  of  these  fine  trees  is  said  to  be 
not  less  than  105  feet  high,  and  41  in 
circumference. 

An  additional  hors6  is  required  by 
the  tariff  between  Spoleto  and  La 
Strettuia,  both  ways.'. 

On  leaving  Spoleto  the  road  winds 
over  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Monte 
Somma,  which  rises  at  this  Pass  about 
S7S8  &et  al)ove  the  sea.  The  ascent 
commands,  in  fine  weather,  mi^nifi- 
cent  viaws  over  the  valley  of  the  Cli- 
tumnus,  as  far  as^  Foligno  and  SpeUo, 
backed  by  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  are 
<:overed  with  oaks,  among  which  are 
thinly  scattered  trees  of  the  Abruzai 
pine.  Lower  down,  the  sides  are 
clothed  with  small  forests  of  ilex, 
mixed  with  arborescent  heaths,  and 
lower  still  with  olivo  trees,  present- 
ing by  this  diversity  of  ^vegetation 
many  scenes  of  picturesque  interest. 
The  descent  from  the  summit  of  the 
pass  to  Temi  is  longer  and  much 
wilder  in  its  character.  In  former 
days  the  glen  was  famous  for  its  ban- 
ditti ;  it  is  now  infested  with  beggars. 
The  long  descent  at  length  brings  us 
into  the  plains  of  Temi,  celebrated  in 
ancient  times  as  the  roost  productive 
in  Italy,  and  still  so  fertile  that  the 
meadows  produce  several  successive 
crops  in  thoyear,  precisely  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  Pliny. 

i;lLa  Strettura,  a  post-station  with 
a  miserable  oeteria.    At  the  foot  of  the 


ascent,  a  mile  distant^  is  a  large  house, 
called  the  Casa  del  Papa,  formerly 
the  villa  of  Jjeo  XII.,  who  built  it  as 
his  country  residence.  It  has  latterly 
been  used  as  an  inn,  and  is  about  to 
be  supplied  with  additional  accommo- 
dations for  travellers.  Tlieroad  from 
Strettura  to  Temi  crosses  the  plain  of 
the  Nera  for  about  three  miles,  a 
highly  cultivated  tract,  abounding  in 
vines,  mulberry  trees,  and  corn. 

1  TxRNi  ( Intu :  Europa ;  Isole 
Britanniche ;  La  For  tuna  :  good). 
This  interesting  little  town,  occupy* 
ing  the  site  oi  ancient  InteramML,  is 
one  of  the  most  thriving  secondary 
towns  of  the  States  in  which  the  wool- 
len and  silk  manufoeture  has  obtained 
a  footing.  It  has  a  population  of  9000 
souls.  It  claims  the  honour  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  Tacitus  the  historian, 
and  of  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Flo- 
rvBOit  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop* 
ric  since  the  year  1S8. 

Th^  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini  Its 
altar  is  rich  in  marbles,  and  there  is  a 
small  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions 
preserved  there ;  but  there  is  little  in 
this- or  the  other  churches  of  Temi  to 
require  notica 

The  AfUiquiHeB  consist  of  some  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  episcopal  palace;  of  a 
temple  in  the  circular  church  of  San 
Salvador,  called  by  the'  local  antiqua- 
ries the  Temple  of  the  Sun ;  vestiges 
of  another  building,  called  the  Tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  in  the  cells  of  the 
college  of  San  Siro ;  and  some  re- 
mains of  baths  in  the  villa  of  the  Spada 
family.  Some  inscriptions  are  also 
preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Fubblieo,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

The  great  interest  of  Temi  is  de- 
rived from  the  CadtUa  ddle  Marmores 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Italy,  and  cele* 
brated  throughout  Europe  as  the 
**  Falls  of  Txrnj."  They  are  distant 
about  five  miles  from  tho  town,  and 
the  excursion  will  occupy  three  or 
four  hours  or  more,  as  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  the  traveller  may  influence 
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btm;to  prolong  hia  vuit.  To  those 
who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  the  scene 
as  It  ought  to  be  enjoyed,  a  day  will 
hardly  seem  too  much  to  devote  to  the 
excursion.  The  charges  for  convey- 
ance are  exorbitant,  the  service  being 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  post- 
master, conceded  to  him  by  govern- 
ment: a  light  carriage  for  two  persons 
hired  at  the  inn  costs  five  pauls;  each 
person  pays  eight  pauls  more  :  so  that 
for  a  party  of  four  the  charge  is  three 
scudi  and  seven  paula  The  post  tariff 
is  eight  pauls  for  each  person  if  more 
than  one,  and  three  pauls  for  each  car- 
riage; but,  if  there  be  only  one  person, 
he  pays  eighteen  pauls  and  three  for 
the  carriage  in  addition  to  the  buona- 
mano  to  the  postilion  of  about  five  pauls. 
The  postmaster,  however,  is  not  unfire- 
quently  ready  to  reduce  these  exorbi- 
tant charges,  especially  as  donkeys  are 
now  to  be  hired  very  reasonably.  -  The 
cicerone  expects  from  five  to  seven 
pauls,  and  the  driver  five  pauls.  All 
this  should  be  arranged  with  the  land- 
lord before  starting,  to  prevent  subse- 
quent imposition.  By  many  a  cicerone 
from  the  inn  is  considered  an  unneces- 
sary expense ;  for  the  traveller  is  be- 
set by  seores  at  the  Falls,  whom  a  paul 
will  content.  The  cicerone,  however, 
may  be  useful  in  keeping  off  the  beg- 
gars who  assail  the  traveller  in  all 
parts  of  the  valley ;  and  for  an  extra 
fee  of  two  pauls  he  will  pay  all  the 
vuwtodi,  door-keepers,  &c.,  and  relieve 
the  traveller  of  all  trouble.  Pedes- 
trians may  reach  the  Falls  (five  miles) 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  ladies  may 
iind  donkeys  for  three  pauls  each. 

After  leaving  the  town,  the  road 
for  nearly  three  miles  ascends  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nar,  following  the  high 
road  between  Temt  and  Rieti  as  fn 
as  Papigno,  a  small  mountain  village, 
where  a  rood  leading  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Falls  branches  off.  The  road  then 
ftseends  the  hill,  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  summit  reaches  the  spot 
where  the  Vellno  dashes  over  the  pre- 
cipice. There  are  therefore  two  points 
of  view— that  from  above  and  that 
from  below -^  seen  firom  the  o|»posite 


side  of  the  valley.  The  latter,  or  the 
lower  view,  is  by  far  the  best;  but 
travellers  should  see  both,  and  accord- 
ingly should  follow  the  directions  of 
the  guides,  and  go  to  the  upper  one 
first.  The  bed  of  the  river  above  the 
Falls  is  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream  is  said  to  be 
seven  miles  an  hour.  After  seeing 
the  Falls  from  the  summit,  the  next 
point  of  view  is  that  aflfbrded  by  a 
small  building  on  a  projecting  mass 
of  rock,  some  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  bottom,  and  which  was  erected,  it 
is  said,  by  Pius  VI.  for  the  aceommo* 
dation  of  Napoleon.  The  lower  part 
of  the  Falls  is  not  visible  from  this 
point,  but  the  scene  notwithstanding 
is  full  of  grandeur.  A  path  leads 
from  tills  building  down  the  valley  to 
a  point  where  the  Nar  is  crossed  by  a 
biidge,  whence  a  road  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  leads  the  traveller  through 
groves  of  ilex  to  the  point  where  he 
finds  himself  immediately  opposite  the 
cataract.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
view  afforded  by  this  side  of  the  val* 
ley,  particularly  from  the  little  sum«  ^ 
mer-house  in  the  side  of  the  hill* 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole 
cataract,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  all  its 
magnificence.  Those  travellers  who 
have  only  time  for  one  view  should 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  much  to 
be  preferred.  There  is  another  point 
of  view  from  the  summit  of  this  hill 
which  shows  the  Falls  in  relation 
to  the  surrounding  country:  it  em- 
braces the  whole  plain  of  the  Velino 
as  iar  as  the  mountains  behind  the 
Pie  di  Luco,  described  in  Route  93. 

The  Falls  of  Temi  have  been  so 
frequently  described,  that  we  shall 
leave  travellers  to  their  own  impres* 
sions,  merely  adding  such  historical 
and  other  fiicts  as  may  be  useful,  and 
quoting  the  following  beautiful  pas* 
sage  from  Lord  Byron,  in  whose  judg- 
ment, **  either  from  above  or  below, 
they  are  worth  all  the  cascades  and 
torrents  of  Switaerland  put  together : 
the  Staubach,  Reichenbach,  Pisse 
Vache,  Fall  of  Arpenaz,  &c.,  are  rills 
in  comparative  appearanoe  i'* 
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■*  The  roar  of  waters  I— firam  the  headlong 

height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave. worn  precipice  j 
The  fall  of  waters!  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss; 
The  hell  of  waters]  where  they  howl  and 

hiss. 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  whilelbe  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  fVom  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  ciirls  round  the  rocks  of 

jet 
That  gird  the  ^If  around,  in  pitileis  horror 

set. 

And  mounts  in  sprays  the  skies,  and  thence 
again 

Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which 
round. 

With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 

Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
.  Making  it  all  one  emerald: —how  pro- 
found 

The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 

From  rock  to  rock   leaps  with  delirious 
bound. 

Crushing  the  cliflSi,  which,  downward  worn 
and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a 
fearful  vent 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and 

shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  tiie  vt  omb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale:  — 

Look  back ! 
liO!  where  It  comes  like  an  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,— a  matchless 

cataract. 

Horribly  beautiful!  but  on  the  verge. 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering 

morn. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 
X.ike  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  st^kly  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  un- 
shorn: 
Resembling,  *mld  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
hwe  watching   Madness  with   unalterable 
mien." 

Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  to  these 
stMizasy  remarks  the  singular  cireum- 
stance  **  that  two  of  the  finest  cascades 
in  Europe  should  be  artificial — this 
of  the  VeIino»  and  the  one  at  TivolL** 

The  formation  of  this  cascade  was 
the  work  of  the  Romans.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Velinus  was  subject  to  fre- 
quent inundations  from  the  river, 
which  was  so  charged  with  calcareous 
matter,  that  it  filled  its  bed  with  de- 
posits, and  thus  subjected  the  rich 
plains  of  Rieti  to  constant  overflows 
from  the  lakes  which  it  Ibrms  at  that 


part  of  its  course.  **  The  drainage  of 
the  stagnant  waters  produced  by  the 
occasional  overflow  of  these  lakes  and 
of  the  river  was  first  attempted  by 
Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Sabines  (b.c.  271).  He  caused 
a  channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus, 
through  which  the  waters  of  that 
river  were  carried  into  the  Nera  over 
a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  and  from 
Tacitus  that  the  draining  of  the  Veli- 
nus and  Nera  not  unfrequently  gave 
rise  to  disputes  l>etween  the  inha- 
bitants of  Reate  and  Interamna." — 
Dr,  Cramer, 

In  these  disputes,  which  happened 
in  the  year  of  Rome  700,  Cicero  was 
consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rieti, 
who  erected  a  statue  to  him  for  his 
serviees.  For  about  1500  years  from 
its  first  construction  the  channel  con- 
tinued to  relieve  the  valley  of  its  su- 
perabundant water;  but  in  1400  it 
was  so  much  obstructed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Rieti  opened  a  new  channel, 
which  affected  the  lower  valley  and 
inundated  Terni.  Braccio  di  Mon- 
tohe,  the  lord  of  Perugia,  interposed, 
and  had  a  new  channel  constructed, 
but  it  was  of  little  service,  and  speed- 
ily filled  up.  From  that  time  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  in- 
undations either  above  or  below  the 
Falls  gave  rise  to  constant  contentions 
between  the  two  cities ;  and  the  cele- 
brated architects  Sangallo  and  Fon« 
tana  were  employed  upon  the  works, 
but  with  little  success.  Fontana 
adopted  the  old  Roman  channel  until 
he  reached  the  obtuse  angle  which  it 
made  towards  the  precipice ;  he  then 
continued  the  channel  in  a  straight 
line,  so  that  the  waters  entered  the 
Nar  at  right  angles.  This  arrange- 
ment, added  to  the  contracted  state  of 
the  Nar  at  that  point,  blocked  up  that 
river  with  the  masses  of  rock  brought 
down  by  the  Velino,  'and  ^fresh  in- 
undations occurred  in  the  valley  of 
Terni.  This  was  not  corrected  until 
1 785,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adopt  some  further  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  lan^olders  of  Terni,  and  a 
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new.  cbannel  was  accordingly  cut,  by 
which  the  Velioo  is  brought  into  the 
Nar  at  an  oblique  angle,  which  has 
obviated  the  misohief  in  the  lower 
▼alley,  and  secured  the  effectual  drain- 
age of  the  plains  of  Ilieti. 

Considerable  'difference  exists  as  to 
the  actualiieigbt  of  the  Falls.  Calin- 
dri,tbe  engineer,  in  bis  great  work  on 
the  Papal  States,  gives  it  as  375  me- 
tres, or  1230  English  feet;  Ricardi, 
of  Temi,  the  architect  of  tlie  Gazzoli 
theatre,  who  is  more  likely,  as  a  resi- 
dent engineer  and  architect,  to  have 
taken  greater  pains  in  his  calculations, 
estimates  the  upper  Fall  at  50  feet ; 
the  second,  or  the  perpendicular  Fall, 
from  500  to  600  feet ;  and  the  long 
sheet  of  foam,  which  forms  the  third 
Fall,  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
second  to  the  Nar,  at  240  feet :  malb- 
ing  a  total  height  of  between  800  and 
900  feet.  It  is  perhaps  «irorthy  of  re- 
mark, that  no  two  English  writers 
agree  on  this  subject,  and  that  some 
of  them  have  estimated  it  below  300 
feet,  forgetful  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  where 
there  is  no  known  standard  of  com- 
parison, and  where  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  in  keeping  with  the  grand 
scale  of  the  Fall  itself.  The  Italian 
authorities,  with  few  exceptions,  esti- 
mate it  about  1000  feet ;  but  perhaps 
the  above  calculation,  which  makes  it 
from  800  to  900  feet,  is  the  nearest 
approximation  to  &e  truth. 

The'  road  by  which  travellers  who 
have  descended  to  the  lower  Fall  return 
to  Temi  is  carried  along  the  beautiful 
▼alley  of  the  united  rivers  through 
groves  of  ilex.  It  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Graziani,  one  of 
the  residences  of  Queen  Caroline  when 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  scenery  of 
this  valley  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
«nd  artists  might  fill  their  sketch- 
books with  the  varied  and  charming 
landscapes  it  presents.  The  mountain- 
sides are  covered  with  timber,  among 
which  the  ilex,  the  judas-tree,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  olive  are  conspi- 
cuous, while  the  lower  slopes  are  rich 
in  mulberry  and  orange  plantations, 


and  lA  vlneyardB.  Traveliers  rejmff 
their  carriages  at  Papigno,  to  which 
place  they  must  be  sent  back  after  con- 
veying the  party  to  the  upper  Fall. 

From  Temi  a  very  interesting  road 
proceeds  ttttough  Rieti  and  Aquila 
direct  to  Naples.  (Handbook  for 
Southern  Italy). 

From  Temi  to  Rome  is  68  milea^ 
which  may  be  done  in  one  day  by  post* 
An  excellent  road  along  the  rich  val- 
ley of  Temi  brings  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  Nami  is  built. 

1  Nami  {Inn:  La  Campana,  very 
good,  with  a  respectable  landlord). 
Narni  is  an  ancient  Umbrian  city, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  lofty  hill 
commanding  the  valley  of  the  Nar, 
and  an  immense  extent  of  fertile  and 
varied  country  as  for  as  the  Aperniiaes; 
Its  old  convent  towers  and  castle  give 
It  an  air  of  picturesque,  beauty  from 
many  parts  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, but  internally  it  is  badly  built, 
and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty. 
It  is  the  Narnia  or  Nequinum  of  the 
Romans,  the  birthplace  of  the  empe- 
ror Nerva,  and  of  Pope  John  XVIXI. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a 
population  of  3200  souls.  The  castle 
is  now  used  as  a  prison  for  criminals. 
According  to  the  last  government 
returns  they  will  hold  200  prisoners, 
but  the  number  actually  confined  was 
only  80 :  oi  these  more  than  half 
were  cases  of  theft. 

The  great  object  of  interest  in  Nami 
is  the  ruined  Brieve,  which  has  for 
ages  been  regarded  as  one  of  fbe 
noblest  relics  of  imperial  times.  The 
master  of  the  Campana  has  a  light 
carriage  which  may  be  hired  to  tako 
travellers  by  the  road,  for  eight  pauls ; 
but  those  who  are  able  to  do  sq, 
should'  walk  down  the  picturesque 
cli£&  to  the  river.  A  rugged  path 
leads  fiiom  the  town  to  the  poiiit 
where  the  Nar  enters  the  deep  and 
wooded  glen,  tlirough  which  it  flows 
from  the  plains  of  Temi  to  its  juno« 
tion  with  the  Tiber.  At  this  spot 
the  magnificent  Bridge  of  Augtu^u$^ 
which  formerly  joined  the  lofty  hills 
above  the  river  for  the  passage  of  the 
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FlamiDiaii  Way,  «tiU  spans  the  stre&m 
whh  its  massive  ruins.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  grander  in  its  general 
effect,  or  more  striking  in  its  details, 
than  this  impeyial  structure,  and  the 
pM^uresque  scenery  by  which  it  is 
sorronnded.  The  brieve  was-  origt* 
naUy  of  three  arches,  built  of  massive 
bloc^  of  white  marUe,  apparently 
without  cement  or  craitips  of  any  de- 
seription.  The  foundations  of  the 
mifklle  pier  seem  to  have  given  way, 
and  to  have  ^tfaus  produced  the  fiill  of 
iSh»  two  arches  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river*  The  arch  on  the  left  bank 
is  still  entire:  its  height  is  upwards 
of  sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
piers  is  little  less  than  thirty  feet. 
These  arches  are  described  by  -the 
Rom«i  writen  as  the  highest  known. 
Martial  alludes  to'  the  bridge  in  the 
following  {lassages 

**  Sed  jam  parce  mihi,  n6c'  abuteire  Narnia 
Quincto  J 
Ferpetuo  liceat  sic  tibi  poote  firm." 

JEp,  92. 

The  poets  gave  the  Nar  at  this 
plaee  the  epithet  >8tUfMrea  :  its  waters 
are  still  turbid,  and  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  bydrogoi  gas, 
whhsh  may  be  traced  in  most  of  the 
calcareous  waters  descending  from  the 
Apennines.  The  best  point  for  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  ruins  is  the 
niodern  bridge,  which  crosses  the  nver 
a  short  distance  above  them.  It  pre- 
sents many  picturesque  combinations 
fot  the  dcetch-book,  particularly  iHiere 
the  convent  of  San  Caseiano,  which 
forms  so  beautiful  an  object  in  the 
distance,  is  seen  through  th^  arch  on 
tbe'left  bank.  The  mass  of  ruin  be- 
tween the  two  northern  piers,  which 
at  first-  sight  would  be  taken  for  a 
pier,  and  is  so  represented  in  several 
drawings,  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  a 
ruined  fortress  erected  on  the  bridge 
in  the  middle  ag«s.  An  examination 
of  the  structure- w^ll  show  that  it  had 
no  connexion  with  Che  Rpman-  work. 

Th»  *CatkedrtU  of  Kami,  dedicated 
to  S.  Oiovenale^  the  first  bishop  of  the 
seey  A.  tx  S6d^tHidexi  St  Daihascus  I«, 
is  lemarkable  as  an  example  of  the 


pointed  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  contains  a  good  panel 
picture  of  the  saint.  The  convent  of 
the  Zocoehmti  contains  one  of  the 
finest  workd  of  Zo  Spagna,  the  cele- 
brated pupil  of  Ferugino.  It  repre- 
sents die  Coronation  of  the  Madonna, 
amid  a  heatenly  choir,  while  an  as- 
semblage of  aposdes  and  saints  adore 
the  Madonna  from. below, and  is  so  re- 
markable both  for  colouring  and  com- 
position, that  it  viris  long  regarded  and 
described  as  a  work  of  Raphael.  It 
may  be  best  seen  in  the  evening.  A 
lunette  of  the  Madonna  and'  Saints,  in 
fiiesco,  over  the  church-door,  is  a  good 
work  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Traivellers  by  post  from  Rome  to 
Florence  ftequentiy  make  Nami  their 
sleeping-place  for  the  first  night.  They 
may  then  reach  Temi  so  early  on  the 
second  day  as  to  see  the  falls  with 
comfort,  and  sleep'  at  Terni.  On  the 
third  day  they  may  reach  Perugia. 

There  is  a  good  road  from  Nami 
to  Perugia  through  Todi  (55  miles) 
(Route  22).  An  additional  horse  is 
required  between  Nami  and  Otricotli; 
both  ways. 

The  road  from  Nami  to  Civita  Cas* 
tellana  is  extreikiely  interesting :  it 
emerges  from*  that  great  ravine  of 
the  Apennines  which  it  may  be  said 
to  have  entered  at  Spoleto,  and  ap- 
proaches the  broad  plains  of  the  Tiber. 
The  highly  cultivated  country  on  thd 
left,  varied  with  gentle  undulations 
and  covered  with  oaks,  forms  in  itself  a 
scene  of  perfect  beauty ;  and  near  Otri- 
coli,  Monte  Sorad:e  gives  a  new  feature 
to  the  laud5cape,<and  continues  for  seve- 
ral stages  to  be  the  most  prominent 
object  from  the  road.  From  its  great 
height  it  appears  much  nearer  than  it 
really  is,  and  seems  to  follow  the  tra- 
veller, so  extensive  is  the  circuit  which 
the  road  makes  round  it.  Before 
reaching  Otricoli  a  number  of  ancient 
tombs  are  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  marking  the  line  of  the  Flami- 
nian  Way. 

1  Otricoli,  a  small  village  of  800 
souls,  with  one  wretched  inn,  retain- 
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ing  the  name  and  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ocriculum,  the  first  city  of 
Umbria  which  voluntarily  submitted 
to  Rome.  At  Otricoli  we  meet  with  the 
argillaceous  marls  of  the  tertiary  beds 
full  of  shells,  with  calcareous  gravel 
beds  resting  on  them,  and  forming  the 
upper  part  of  this  formation.  Some 
traces  of  volcanic  tufa  are  met  with 
on  descending  from  Otricoli  to  the 
Tiber.  In  1848,  the  steam-boats 
which  had  been  introduced  on  the 
Tiber  were  made  available  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Otricoli  to  Rome, 
skirting  the  whole  of  the  Sabine  ter- 
ritory. The  length  of  passage  was 
about  70  miles. 

The  road  descends  rapidly  to  the 
plain  of  the  Tiber,  and  skirts  its  left 
bank  to  Borghetta  Shortly  before 
Teaching  the  village  we  pass  from  the 
Delegation  of  Spoleto  into  that  of 
Viterbo,  and  the  road  crosses  the 
Tiber  by  a  fine  bridge,  called  the 
Ponte  Felice,  built  by  Augustus  and 
repaired  by  Sixtus  V. ;  it  united  Um- 
bria with  Etruria,  which  we  again 
enter  at  this  spot.  The  plain  on  the 
left  hand  is  memorable  for  the  g^lant 
manner  in  which  Macdonald,  during 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
Italy,  in  December  1798,  cut  his  way 
through  the  Neapolitan  army  under 
Mack.  The  remnant  of  Macdonald*s 
army,  which  had  not  then  been  joined 
by  Championnet,  did  not  number 
8000  men,  while  that  of  his  incapable 
opponent  is  admitted  by  Neapolitan 
authorities  to  have  been  three  times 
as  large.  The  skirmishing  lasted  seven 
days,  when  Macdonald,  weary  of  acting 
on  the  defensive,  completely  routed 
the  Italians,  and  crossed  the  Tiber. 

}  Borghett<^  a  post-station,  with  a 
few  scattered  houses  and  no  sleeping 
accommodation.  Its  picturesque  old 
dismantled  fortress  of  the  middle  ages 
was  more  than  once  occupied  during 
the  contests  just  described.  It  stands 
on  the  gravel  beds  which  we  have  seen 
at  Otricoli,  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  tertiary  formations,  covered  appa- 
rently with  a  very  thin  mass  of  vol- 
canic tufa.     On  ascending  from  the 


Tiber  the  traveller  meets  the  voleanie 
formations  of  the  Campagna.  Above 
Borghetto,  the  geologist  will  be  much 
interested  in  a  fine  mass  of  lava,  filled 
with  leucite,  which  continues  nearly 
to  Civito  Castellana.  This  leuciitic 
lava  rests  on  tufa,  beneath  which  are 
the  tertiary  g^vel  beds  just  described. 

An  additional  horse  is  required 
from  Borghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not 
vice  vertd.  An  additional  horse  to 
Civita  Castellana,  but  not  vice  ver»d» 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  approach  to  Civita  Castellana;  and 
no  writer  who  has  described  this, route 
fiiils  to  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  its 
singularly  picturesque  position. 

f  Civita  Castellana.  ( Inn  :  La.  Posta, 
recently  so  much  improved  as  to  be 
one  of  the  best  inns  between  Florence 
and  Rome.  The  Croce  Bianca,  in  the 
Gran  Piazza,  and  II  Moro,  are  toler- 
able vetturino  inns.  The  Croce  Bi- 
anca  is  kept  by  the  same  landlord  as 
the  Posta.)  The  best  guide  to  the 
Etruscan  remains,  both  of  Civita  Cas- 
tellana and  of  Falleri,  is  Domenico 
Manoini,  whose  services  may  be  ob- 
tained for  a  few  pauls  a  day,  and  who 
will  provide  horses  at  S  pauls  each, 
per  diem,  llie  road,  immediately 
before  it  enters  the  gate  of  the  city, 
is  carried  over  the  ravine  at  a  height 
of  120  feet  above  the  bottom  by  the 
magnificent  bridge  built  by  Cardinal 
Imperiali  in  1 71 2,  and  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  papal 
timestf  Civita  Castellana,  romantically- 
situated  on  a  plateau  of  red  volcanic 
tufii  resting  on  tertiary  gravel  beds,  is 
a  fortified  episcopal  town  of  2800  in- 
habitants ;  the  high  road  runs  through 
its  principal  street,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  Etruscan  antiquities* 
there  is  little  in  the  town  to  detain 
the  traveller.  The  Cathedral,  a  pointed 
building  of  the  ISth  century,  bears  the 
date  Mccx.  Its  Lombard  doorway 
rests  on  lions,  and  is  covered  with  an- 
cient mosaics.  On  the  front  of  the 
portico,  before  the  doorway,  are  the 
remains  of  a  mosaic  friese,  with  an 
inscriptioA  now  illegible.  On  the 
walls  of  the  church  are  some  curioua 
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-sepulchral  tablets  with  effigies,  dating 
from  the  15th  century.     The  interior 
has  been  modernised,  and  is  not  re- 
markable.    The  bodies  of  S.  Gra- 
eiltan  and  Sta.  Felicissima,  who  suf> 
fered  martyrdom  in  this  town  in  the 
third  century,  are  still  preserved  here 
and  regarded  with  great  veneration. 
The  Citadel,  now  used  as  a  state  prison, 
occupies  the  isthmus  ci  land  by  which 
the  town  is  connected  with  the  higher 
ground ;  it  was  begun  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  from  the  designs  of  San- 
gallo,   in    1500,  and    completed    by 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.     It  is  an  oc- 
tagonal tower,  with  triangular  out- 
works; but  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
defend  this  important  position,  which 
ought,  in  the  opinion  of  engineers,  to 
be  the  strongest  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  prisons,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment returns,  will  hold  ISO  political 
and  15  criminal  offenders;  at  present 
there  are  seldom  more  than  100  ac- 
tually confined  there.     The  ravines, 
which  almost  insulate  the  town,  and 
the   fine  scenes  commanded  by  the 
higher  ground,   extending  over  the 
Campagna  and  embracing  the  plain 
of  the  Tiber  and  Soracte,  will  afford 
occupation  for  many  successive  days 
to    the  archaeologist  and  the  artist. 
In  the  bottom  of  these  ravines  flow 
the    streams  called  the  Rio  Vicano 
and  the  Rio  Maggiore,  which  unite 
below  the  town,  and  fiill  into  the  Tiber 
uiider  the  name  of  the  Treia. 

Civita  Casteliana  occupies  the  site 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  two  cities 
of  Falerium  or  Falerii,  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  Falisci,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  league. 

**  Faliscis 
Mcenla  oontigimut  vlcta,  Camille,  tibi.** 

Ova, 
Considerable  difficulty  formerly  ex- 
isted  in  regard  to  the  actual  position 
of  this  city,  in  consequence  of  some 
apparent  contradictions  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Roman  writers,  and  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  many  of 
the  early  topographers  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  exact  localities. 
Sir  WUliam  GeU  and  MuUer,  follow- 


ing  the  opinion  of  Nardini  and  the 
older  Italian  antiquaries,  supposed 
that  C.  Casteliana  marked  the  site  of 
Fescennium,  which  is  more  correctly 
placed  at  Gallese,  a  few  miles  distant. 
It  is  now  known,  however,  that  the 
Latin  accounts  of  two  cities  bearing 
the  same  name  is  perfectly  correct ; 
the  first,  or  Falerium  Vetus,  founded 
by  the  Pelasgi  shortly  after  the  Trojan 
war,  occupied  the  site  of  Civita  Cas- 
teliana; and  the  second,  or  Falerii 
Novif  was  built  in  the  plain  about 
4  miles  distant,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  old  city  by  the  Romans,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  512.  To  Civita 
Casteliana,  therefore,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Falerium  Vetus,  the  allu- 
sions of  Plutarch,  of  Livy,  of  Ovid, 
and  of  Zonaras  undoubtedly  apply; 
and  among  the  historical  associations 
which  these  names  will  call  before  the 
mind  of  the  classical  tourist,  the  cele- 
brated story  of  Camillus  and  the 
schoolmaster  will  not  be  forgotten. 
The  second  city,  though  built  by  the 
Romans,  was  constructed  after  the 
£truscan  model,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by 
Etruscans,  although  it  was  nominally 
a  Roman  colony. 

The  remains  of  the  first  and  oldest 
of  these  Etruscan  cities  will  be  found 
in  the  deep  ravines  which  surround 
the  plateau  on  which  Civita  Castel- 
iana is  built  Near  the  viaduct  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town,  forming  an 
angle  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  some 
portions  of  the  ancient  wall  are  met 
with,  constructed  of  masses  of  stone 
four  feet  long  and  two  feet  deep,  and 
in  one  part  eighteen  courses  high. 
At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town,  near 
the  convent  of  Sta.  Agata,  we  meet 
with  an  Etruscan  road  bordered  with 
tombs  and  sepulchral  chambers,  and 
still  presenting  the  water-course  cut 
in  the  tufa,  and  the  mouths  of  several 
sewers.  The  road  winds  down  into 
the  valley,  passing  two  ruined  gate- 
ways of  the  middle  ages,  and  com- 
manding in  the  descent  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Etruscan  walls  placed 
upon  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  and 
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sunnounted  by  leas  maSMve  masonry 
of  the  midde  ages.     Tunuog  into  the 
favine  watered  by  the  Rio  Vicano, 
we  still  trace  along  the  brink  of  the 
-Qliff  many  fragments  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  in  many  places  serving  as  found- 
■ations  for  mediaeval  or  more  modern 
walls.     Crossing  the  stream  and  re- 
turning  towards   the   town    in   the 
direction  of  the  citadel,   we  notice 
numerous  tombs  hollowed  in  the  rock« 
many  of  them  being  large  conical  pitSt 
S  feet  high,  and  bearing  such  a  resem- 
blance to  com-pits  that  many  writers 
have  described  them  as  such.    At  the 
Fonte  del  Terreno,  the  cliffs  on  all 
sides  are  perforated  with  innumerable 
tombs  and  sepulchral  niches  of  every 
variety  of  form  except  the  circular, 
most  of  which  are  supplied  with  $pi- 
ramina  or  trap  doors,  by  which  they 
could  be  ventilated  or  entered  afUsr 
the  ordinary  entrance  had  been  closed. 
,  One  tomb  bears  on  its  exterior  the 
inscription  **  Tucthnu*'  in  Etruscan 
letters,  and  the  interior  of  another  has 
an   inscription    in   letters  a  foot  in 
height,  which   has  been  quoted   by 
Lanzi  and  other  Italian  writers  on 
Etruscan  art.     The  Ponte  del  Ter- 
reno  itself  is  worthy  a  minute  ex- 
amination ;    the     basement    of    the 
northern  pier,  to  the  height  of  10 
courses,  is  of  massive  Etruscan  ma- 
sonry ;  the  arch.wbich  rests  upon  this 
and  spans  the  ravine  watered  by  the 
Rio  Maggiore,  is  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture ;  above  this  atcb  is  a  second, 
which  also  spans  the  ravine,  and  car- 
ries the  road ;  and  above  that  again  is 
the  modern  aqueduct,  which  supplies 
the  town  with  water.     The  ancient 
road  to  the   second   city  of  Falerii 
passes  by  this  bridge. 

The  second  city  of  Falerii,  built  by 
the  Romans,  although  occypied  by 
Etruscans  from  the  ancient  city,  is 
situated  at  the  distance  of  4  miles 
irom  CIvita  Castellana,  at  a  spot  called 
St(u  Maria  di  Falleri,  Its  walls  are 
nearly  perfect,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  present  the 
most  extraordinary  specimen  of  an- 
cient military  architecture  now  extant. 


Travellers  may  go  there  in  a  light 
carriage,  or  still  better  on  horseback  | 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
proper  conveyance  from  the  inn. 
Those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time 
will  probably  prefer  making  it  a.  pe« 
destrian  excursion.  It  derives  its 
name  of  Sta,  Maria  from  an  old  con- 
vent within  its  walls,  built  of  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.  On  leaving  Civita 
Castellana,  the  road  for  about  half  a 
mile  follows  that  to  Borgbetto;  it  then 
turns  off  to  the  left  through  a  prettily 
wooded  country.  For  some  distance 
it  is  bad ;  as  it  approaches  the  ruins 
it  falls  in  with  portions  of  the  ancient 
road.  Before  we  come  in  aght  of  the 
ruins. we  pass  near  a  very  remarkable 
tomb,  with  a  portico  pf  three  large 
arches,  a  bold  cornice  of  masonry,  and 
architectural  mouldings  and  decora- 
tioxifl  of  Roman  character;  near  it 
is  a  group  of  tombs  with  porticos^ 
one  of  which  has  a  Latin  inscriptiooy 
proving  that  if  these  tombs  were  ori* 
ginally  Etruscan,  they  were  after* 
wards  converted  by  the  Romansf  to 
their  own  use.  The  plan  of  the  city 
is  nearly  a  triangle,  of  which  the  west 
and  south-east  angles  are  abruptly  cut 
ofL  The  walls  are  built  of  tufa,  and 
are  nearly  complete;  they  are  de- 
fended by  quadrUateral  towers  placed 
at  unequal  distances,  and  remarkably 
solid  in  their  construction.  Ap- 
proaching the  city  from  C.  Castellana* 
we  come  first  upon  the  eastern  sid^ 
where 'a  Roman  tomb  on  a  square 
foundation  is  a  conspicuous  object. 
One  of  the  principal  gateways  of  the 
city  is  close  to  this  spot,  and  further 
on,  in  the  truncated  N.E.  angle,  is 
another  gateway  arched  with  a  tower 
on  its  left.  This  eastern  line  of  wall 
has  19  towers  more  or  less  perfect- 
The  northern  line  also  has  19  towers 
nearly  perfect ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  is -a  little  gate,  arched  with  small 
stones,  and  still  very  complete.  At 
this  spot  ore  traces  of  the  ancient 
pavement,  and  several  Roman  tombs, 
one  of  which  is  pyramidal.  At  the 
north-west  apex  of  the  triangle  is  a 
fine   massive  gateway   18  feet  high. 
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vhih  an  arch  formed  of  19  bk)cks, 
flanked  by  towers,  and  called  tbe  Porta 
di  Giove,  9com  a  bead  of  Jupiter  on 
the  keystone.  This  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  the  gates.  The  walk  here 
afe  composed  of  15  courses,  and  are 
about  39  feet  high.  The  south  side 
#as  defended  by  the  deep  glen  through 
which  the  little  torrent  Mieoino  runs 
hi  its  course  towards  the  Ria  Mag- 
giorew  Its  walls  and  towers  have  suf- 
fered more  than  the  other  sideir  of  the 
city,  but  the  three  gates  are  still  trace- 
i^le.  One  of  these  near  ^e  south-east 
angle  is  called  the  Porta  del  Bove  from 
the  Bull's  head  on  the  keystone^  the 
height  of  the  walls  here  va  54  feet,  and 
some  of  the  stones  are  6  feet  long  and 
2  feet  high*  The  Necropolis  was  evi- 
dently in  the  dell  below. .  The  diffk  are 
perforated  with  sepulchral  niches,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  are 
remains  of  numerous  Roman  tombs, 
one  of  which  has  been  found  to  bear 
an  early  Christian  inscription.  With- 
m  the  walls,  the  principal  remains  are 
those  of  the  theatre,  near  the  Porta 
del  Bove,  Etruscan  in  the  foundations, 
but  evidently  Roman  in  the  super- 
structure and  decorations.  A  fine 
statue  of  the  Argiv«  Juno,  and  several 
Roman  statues  and  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture have  been  found  among  its  ruins ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
still  much  to  be  brought  to  light  by. 
judicious  excavations.  There  are  also 
the  remains  of  the  Piscina,  and  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  Forum. 
Just  inside  the  Porta  di  Giove  is  the 
Ahbadia  di  Sta,  Maridy  an  interesting 
example  of  Lombard  architecture  of 
the  l^h  century;  its  three  naves  are 
divided-  by  columns  evidently  taken 
fkom  the  ancient  ruins.  Over  the 
door  is  an  ancient  capital,  and  these 
inscriptions :  **  Laurentius  cum  Ja- 
copo  filio  suo  fecit  hoc  opus : "  **  Hoe 
opus  Q.  Intavall.  fieri  feoit."  The 
roof  of  this  church  fell  in  1829,  and  it 
is  now  deserted  and  in  ruins. 

KXCURSION   TO    SOB.ACT£. 

Another  excursion  from  Civita  Cas* 
tellana  is  to  Mumt  Soraete,  or  Sant^ 


Oreste^  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  distant,  and  is  interesting  both 
for  classical  recollections,  and  for  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  it  commands^ 

'*  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte.**  Hor.,  Od.  I.  9. 

**  The  lone  Soracte's  heights  displayed. 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric 

Roman's  aid 
For  our  remembrance,  and  iVom  out  the 

plain 
Heaves  like  a  Um9<sWQ»t  wave  about  to 

break, 
And  on  the  carl  hangs  pausing." 

Childe  Harold,  W. 

The  road  is  perfectly  practicable  for 
carriages  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
but  the  ascent  to  the  village  of  St. 
Oreste  is  extremely  steep  and  dan- 
gerous in  parts.  St.  Oreste,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Feronia,  has  about  1000  in- 
habitants, but  no  inn  ;  travellers,  how- 
ever, are  received  in  a  house  outside 
the  gates  by  a  wealthy  family  who  seem 
to  take  pleasure  in  showing  attention 
to  strangers.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, far  above  the  town,  is  said  to  be 
upwards  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  it  is  occupied  by  the  famous 
convent  of  S.  Silvestro,  founded  in  the 
eighth  century  by  Carloman,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  on  the  site  of  a  church 
built  by  St.  Silvester,  previous  to  his 
accession  to  the  popedom,-  on  the  con- 
version of  Constantine  the  Great.  The 
original  site  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo  alluded  to  by 
VirglL  The  garden  of  St.  Silvester  is 
still  shown  by  the  monks,  and  the  place 
is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  singularly 
imposing ;  on  the  south  it  embraces  the 
Campagna  as  fiir  as  Albano ;  on  the 
west,  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  while  to- 
wards the  north  and  east  its  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  hills  stretching  fat 
away  in  the  distance  from  Civita  Cas<* 
tellana  towards  the  country  already 
described.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
Soracte,  near  the  Church  of  Sta.  Ro- 
mana,  are  an  ancient  grotto  and  a 
number  of  deep  fissures,  described  by 
Pliny,  from  which  violent  gusts  of 
wind  still  issue.  Not  far  from  it  is  the 
Acqua  forte,  a  powerful  stream,  sup* 
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posed  also  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  | 
Roman  writers.  A  great  part  of  the 
mountain  is  beautifully  wooded,  and 
numerous  fine  landscapes  will  afford 
agreeable  occupation  to  the  artist  In 
a  geological  point  of  view  Soracte  is 
likewise  interesting :  it  consists  of  a 
mass  of  secondary  limestone,  project- 
ing like  an  island  from  the  midst  of 
the  volcanic  tuCa  which  forms  the  level 
part  of  the  Campagna. 

From  Civita  Castellana  to  Rome, 
the  old  and  direct  road  follows  the 
Flaminian  Way,  skirting  the  base  of 
Mons  Soracte,  and  proceeding  through 
Capannacce,  Rignauo,  Borghettacio, 
and  Prima  Porta ;  but  it  has  &llen 
into  disuse  since  Pius  VI.  constructed 
the  high  post- road  through  Nepi,  in 
order  to  unite  this  with  the  road  from 
Florence,  Siena,  and  Viterbo  to  Rome. 
Rignano,  the  second  station  of  this 
road,  is  said  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Cesar  Borgia,  and  is  about  7  miles 
distant  from  the  hill  of  San  Martino, 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Capena, 
retaining  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  and  scenery. 

The  road  to  Nepi  descends  into  the 
plain  formerly  celebrated  for  the  an- 
cient Ciminian  forest,  and  proceeds 
through  groves  of  oaks  to  Nepi,  pass- 
ing its  magnificent  aqueduct  of  two 
tiers  of  arches,  built  by  Pope  Paul  III., 
shortly  before  entering  the  walls. 

1  Nepi  ( Inuy  La  Fontana  or  Posta, 
Tcry  poor ;  La  Pace  tolerable,  but  too 
dear),  the  ancient  Nepete  or  Ncpe,  its 
name  having  undergone  scarcely  any 
change.  Nepi  is  an  episcopal  town 
of  1700  inhabitants.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  from  its  picturesque  position 
on  the  edge  of  a  deep  glen  of  volcanic 
tufii ;  it  is  surrounded  by  fortifications 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  on  the  Roman 
side  particularly  the  towers  and  ma- 
chicolated  battlements  produce  a  very 
fine  effect  Some  of  these  fortifica- 
ti(ms  rest  on  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  in  19 
courses  and  36  feet  in  height,  may  be 
seen  near  the  southern  gate.  Another 
fragment  of  10  coursea  is  found  within 


the  inner  gate,  and  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  ravine  which  bounds  the  town 
on  the  south  is  a  very   interesdng 
specimen  in  perfect  preservation,  but 
only  4  courses  high.     Some  of  these 
fragments  must  have  been  the  very 
walls  scaled  by  Camillus  when  he 
stormed  Nepete,  a.  c.  386.   The  oldest 
fortifications  bear  the  arms  of  Calixtus 
III.,  who  died  in  1458,  and  the  more 
recent  were  built  by   Sangallo,  for 
Paul  III.,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  French  set  fire  to  the  town  in 
1799,  and  nearly  destroyed  it ;  there 
is  little  now  to  detain  the  traveller 
excepting  its  ancient  church,  and  the 
town-hall   with  its  fine  front  oma* 
mented  with  statues  and  antique  in- 
scriptions. Beneath  the  town-hall  are 
several  Roman  altars  and  statues  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  antique 
fountain  ornamented  with  lion's  heads. 
On  the  opponte  side  of  the  piazza  ia 
a  bas-relief  of  a  winged  lion  much 
mutilated.     This  little  town  appears 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  duchy  for 
a  short  time  during  the  middle  ages  ; 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
besieged   and   finally  taken   by  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.     Itsbishoprie 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  having 
been  founded  in  the  time  of  St  Peter: 
its  first  bishop  was  St  Romano,  a.  n. 
46.     Nepi  is  5  miles  from  the  ruint 
of  Falleri  described  in  a  preceding 
page,  following  a  pathway-   through 
the  woods,  marking  the  li  ne  of  the 
Via  Amerina;  it  is  7  miles  from  Sutri 
(p.  233. ),  by  a  short  cut,  and  9  miles 
by  the  high  road. 

The  road  now  loses  its  picturesque 
character,  and  enters  on  a  bare  Toleanie 
country,  which  lasts  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  journey.  The  rood 
crosses  some  streams  of  lava  between 
this  and  Baccano.  The  Siena  road 
joins  this  route  shortly  before  reach* 
ing  Monterosi,  where  we  enter  on  the 
Via  Cassia. 

1  Monterosi  (/»»«,  La  Posta  and 
L'Angelo,  both  very  miserable,  but 
preferred  by  some  to  Baccano,  the 
next  station,  on  account  of  being  oa 
higher  ground  and  more  free   from 
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malaria).  The  conical  hill  above 
Monterosi  called  Monte  dt  Lucchctti, 
crested  with  some  mediaeval  ruins, 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Campagna,  with  Soniete»  the  Apen- 
nines, the  peak  of  Rocca  Romana,  the 
Ciminian  mountains,  and  other  well 
known  features  of  the  scene.  There 
is  a  carriageable  road  from  Monterosi 
to  StUri,  about  7  miles  distant,  and 
another  from  Sutri  to  Ronciglione, 
which  will  afford  the  traveller  a  better 
resting-place.  Sutri  is  described  at 
page  233.  in  the  previous  Route.  At 
Monterosi  we  leave  the  Delegation 
of  Viterbo,  and  enter  upon  the  Co- 
marca  of  Rome. 

Between  this  and    Baccano,  and 
about  midway  between  the  two,  is  a 
large  and  good  inn,  called   /.«  Sette 
Vene,  certainly  the  best  between  Civita 
Castellana  and  Rome,  being  16  miles 
from  the  former  and  22  miles  from  the 
latter.     The  proprietor  has  recently 
hired  the  two  relays  of  post  from  Mon- 
terosi to  Nepiy  so  that  travellers  can 
now  be  forwarded  on  their  route  at 
any  time  on  the  scale  of  the  govern- 
ment tariff.     The  vetturini  very  pro- 
perly prefer  it  as  a  resting-place  to 
either  Monterosi  or  Baccano.     Close 
to  this  inn  of  the  Sette  Vene  may 
still  be  seen  in  excell«it  preservation 
an  arch  of  the  ancient  Roman  bridge 
of  one  arch  over  the  Triglia,  by  which 
the  Via  Amerina,  a  branch  of  the  Fla- 
rainian  Way,  was  carried  direct  from 
Todi  through  Sta.  Maria  di  Fallert 
and  Nepi  into  the  Via  Cassia  at  Bac- 
cano.   A  few  miles  beyond  Sette  Vene 
the  road  crosses  the  lip  of  the  crater 
in  which  Baccano  is  situated.     From 
this  high  ground  the  outline  of  the 
erater  is  still  strongly  marked.     On 
the  hill  above  the  inn  called  Monte 
Razzano,  which  commands  a  most  in- 
teresting view,  are  some  ruins,  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  denoting  the  site  of  the 
Statio  ad  Baccanas,  on  the  Cassian 
Way.  -^ 

1  Baccano  (Inn,  the  Pest,  civil  and 
reasonable,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
inn  on  this  road,  although  the  situa- 


tion is  objectionable  on  account  of 
malaria).  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow 
under  the  north-east  slopes  of  an  extinct 
crater,  3  miles  at  least  in  diameter, 
and  composed  of  beds  of  ashes  and 
pumice.  In  the  centre  of  this  crater 
is  the  sulphurous  pool  whose  impure 
waters  render  the  atmosphere  un- 
wholesome. Beyond  the  south-western 
ridge  of  the  crater  are  two  small  lakes, 
one  of  which  is  the  Lacus  Alsietinus^ 
now  called  the  Lago  di  Martignano, 
lying  between  the  crater  and  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  of  Bracciano.  Traces 
of  the  ancient  emissaries  made  on  this 
side  to  drain  the  lake  formerly  existing 
in  this  crater,  may  be  seen  from  the 
road  afrer  leaving  the  inn  at  Baccano ; 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  are 
several  holes  of  great  depth,  called 
poizi  by  the  peasantry,  which  were 
no  doubt  the  shafts  of  these  emis- 
saries. 

Between  Baccano  and  La  Storta  the 
traveller  from  Florence  by  this  route 
enjoys  from  some  high  ground  the. 
first  view  of  St.  Peter's. 

•*  Oh  Rome !  my  country !  city  of  the  «oul !  1 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  t  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
llVhat  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?   Come 

and  see 
The  cypress,  bear  the  owl,  and  plod  youc 

way 
0*er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples  I 

ye. 

Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day  — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  I  there  she  stands, ** 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless 

woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
"Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago  ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow. 
Old  Tiber!  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her 

distress."  ChUde  Harold,  iv. 

At  the  Osteria  del  Fosso,  a  lonely 
wayside  inn,  the  road  crosses  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Cremera,  and  be- 
tween that  spot  and  La  Storta  skirts 
the  elevated  ridge  beyond  which  the 
celebrated  Etruscan  city  of  Vleii,  the 
great  rival  of  Rome,  was  situated. 
The  intervening  hills  allow  scarcely  a 
glimpse  of  these  interesting  ruins,  » 
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description  of  whieh  will  be  found 
under  Excutbiobs  from  Rome. 

1^  La  Storta,  the  last  post  to  Romew 
As  we  draw  nearer  the  Eternal  City, 
the  road  winds  over  the  gentle  eleva- 
tions which  mark  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna,  l|ut  th^re  are  no  villages  or 
country-seats todenote  the  approach  to 
1^  great  capital  s  some  old  brick  towers 
of  the  middle  agesi  and  a  few  ruined 
Airm-houses,  are  the  only  objects  which 
break  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  If 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna 
should  exeite  a  contrast  with  the  event- 
ful drama  once  enacted  on  its  surface, 
there  is  perhaps  no  description  which 
will  more  completely  embody  th«  feel- 
ings of  the  claisical  tourist  than  that  of 
Milton  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise 
Regained,  which  Mr.  Beckford  seems 
to  have  paraphrased  in  the  well-known 
description  of  his  entrance  into  Rome. 
About  the  seventh  milestone  a  turn  in 
the  voad  brings  the  towers  and  cupolas 
of  Rome  more  prominently  into  view; 
but  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter's 
and^the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  there  are 
no  objects  of  striking  interest  in  the 
prospect.  The  Coliseum*  the  Aque- 
ducts, the  Capitoli  and  the  numerous 
antiquities  whose  names  suggest  them- 
selves almost  involuntarily  at  the  first 
sight  of  Rome,  all  lie  on  the  other 
side  f  and  the  stranger  will  perhaps  be 
disappointed  to  find  that  there  is  no 
point  in  this  route  which  commands  a 
view  over  the  whole  city. 

As  we  advance  the  appearance  of  the 
country  becomes  more  pleasing,  and 
the  vegetation  is  less  scanty.  Monte 
Mario,  with  its  wooded  platform  co- 
vered with  stone-pines  and  cypresses, 
bounds  ^e  prospect  on  the  right ;  the 
hills  of  Frascati  and  Albano  stretch  far 
away  in  the  distance  on  the  left;  while 
in  front  the  plam  of  the  Tiber  is  spread 
out  before  us.  About  S  miles  from 
Rome  is  a  sarcophagus  on  a  ruined 
base,  rising  above  the  road  on  the  right 
hand;  it  is  erroneously  called  the  Tomb 
of  Nero,  although  an  inscription  yet 
legible  shows  that  it  was  the  tomb  of 
Publius  Vibius  Marianus  and  his 
wife  ReginiaMaxima;  a  circumstance 


which  may  serve  to  prepare  the  tra* 
veller  for  the  antiquarian  misnomers 
of  Rome  iti^f. 

At  length  the  voad  reaches  the  Tiber, 
which  it  crosses  by  the  F^mte  MoBe^  a 
notodern  bridge  built  on  tbefoundatiDns 
of  the  Pons  Milviiis,  constructed  by 
M.  iEniUius  Scaurus.     The  ancient 
bridge  is.  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Rome  for  Cicero's  arrest  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Allobroges,  the  accom* 
plicea  of  Catiline,andfortheceiebrated 
battle  fouf^t  near  it  between  Constant* 
tine  and  Maxentius,  a  religious  victory 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  has  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  by  bis 
design  for  the  well-known  fiieseo  in  the 
Vatican.     It  was  also  the  scene  of 
Constantine's  Vision. '  From  its  para- 
pet the  body  of  Maxentius  was  preci- 
pitated into  the  Tiber ;  and  on  the 
same    occasion    the    seven,  branched 
candlestick  of  massive  gold,    brought 
by  Titus  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, feU  from  the  bridge  into  the  river, 
in  whose  yellow  bed  it  still  reposes 
with  other  valuable  and  undeseribed 
relics  of   ancient  art.      The  present 
bridge  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Pius  VII.  m  1815.      The  old  tower 
was  then  out  into  the  form  of  a  tri« 
umphalardi;  statues  of  St.  John  bap* 
tiring  the  Saviour,  by  Mochi,  were 
erected  on  its  northern  extremity,  and 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John  of 
Nepomuc  on  its  southern  extremity; 
On  the  nightof  the  ISth  of  May,  1849, 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  General 
Oudinot,  a  body  of  French  ttoop&  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  bridge  by  a  coup- 
tfe-motn,  upon  which  the  Romans  "fired 
the  mines  which  had  long  been  laid, 
and  blew  up  one  arch  of  the  venerable 
structure,-^  thus  adding  another  )M>int 
of  interest  to  the  catalogue  of  its 
eventliil  history.     The  brieve  was  re- 
stored in  December  1849,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  8000  scudi.     The  rivter  at 
this  point  is  about  400  feet  in  breadth, 
but  its  banks  are^bare  and  destitute  of 
timber,  and  its  colour  fully  justifies 
the  epithet  flawta  given  to  it  by  the 
Latin  poetSi  The  Casrian  Way  is  Joined 
by  the  Flaminian  on  the  north  bank 
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of  the  Tiber,  which  here  separated 
Etruria  from  Latium.     Beyond  the 
bridge,  on  a  low  hill,  is  the  interesting 
littie  chapel  erected  by  Pins  II.  on 
the  spot  where  he  met  the  procession 
which  accompanied  the  head  of  St. 
Andrew  on  its  arrival  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  in  1462,  nine  years  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople.     The  altar 
is  still  standing  on  which  this  pope 
celebrated  high  mass  before  he  carried 
the  head  with  his  own  hmds  to  St. 
Peter's,  where  it  has  ever  since  bem 
preserved  among  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  H<dy  See.     A  straight 
road  now  leads  between  the  high  wails 
of  villas  and  gardens,  which  exdude 
ail  view  of  the'  dty,  to  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  passing  on  the  left  hand  the 
elegant  church  of  St.  Andrew,  built 
by  Julius  III.  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola,  as  a  memorial  of  his  deliver- 
ance on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1^7,  frt>m 
the  German  soldiery  during  the  sack 
of  Rome  :  the  head  of  the  apostle  was 
long  preserved  here.     Farther  on,  we 
pass  tlie  Casino  del  Papa  Giulio,  also 
designed   by  Vignola  for  the  same 
pope,   and  finished  by  St  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo ;  and  the  noble  Palazso  GiuHo, 
now  the  Casino  della  Reverenda  Ca- 
mera, another  fine  bailding  designed 
by  ^gnola,  and  painted  in  fresco  by 
Taddeo  Zuccari.      It  long  served  as 
the  temporary  residence  of  sovereigns 
and  ambassadors  previous    to   their 
public  entry  into  Rome.     Farther  on, 
we  pass  on  the  left  hand  the  gate  of  the 
VHJa  Borghese,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
it  the  building  appropriated  as  the 
English  church. 

l-^  RoKB.  [FromRometoLaStor& 
this  post  is  charged  as  2.  Passports 
are  demanded  at  the  gate,  and  unless  a 
fascia  passare  be  previously  lodged 
•vrith  the  officer  by  the  banker  ot  cor- 
respondent of  the  traveller,  the  car- 
nage must  proceed  to  the  Dogana,-~a 
vexatious  arrangement,  from  which  a 
fee  of  fiva  or  ten  pauls  sometimes 
fails  to  procure  an  exemption.  This 
Jascia  petssare  is  not  granted  to  per- 
sons travelling  by  public*  carriages. 
A  fee  is  necessary  at  the  passport- 


office  to  prevent  delay  at  the  gate  ; 
from  three  to  five  pauls  is  expected 
from  those  who  travel  by  vetturino, 
and  from  five  to  ten  from  those  who 
travel  post.  In  the  event  of  the 
luggage  being  taken  to  the  custom- 
house, a  timely  foe  to  the  searcher  will 
not  only  facilitate  matters,  but  wil) 
generally  make  the  examination  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  The  traveller  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  persons 
who  station  themselves  at  the  gates 
of  Rome  as  agents  for  the  Inns.  IHiese 
persons  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  the  hotel  at  which  the  tra- 
veller intends  to  put  up,  and  then  re- 
present that  there  is  "  no  room,'*  with 
the  view  of  drawing  them  to  another 
house.  The  same  trick  is  common 
with  vetturint  and  postboys.] 

Rome  is  entered  by  the  Porta  dd 
Popolo,  the  modem  substitute  for  the 
Porta'Flaminia,  which  stood  a  little 
to  the  east.     It  was  built  by  Vignola, 
fit)m  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo, 
in  1 561 ,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.   It  has  four  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Moohi,  In  the  intercolum* 
niations.     Thie  inner  front  was  orna« 
mented  by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  in 
1 657.    Although  this  entrance  foils  to 
excite  that  classical  enthusiasm  which 
no  traveller  can  repress  when  Rome  is 
entered  by  the  road  frx>m  Kaples,  it  is 
still  imposing,  in  spite  of  the  bad  taste 
of  many  of  its  architectural  details. 
The  gate  opens  upon   the  spacious 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  an  irregular  area  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Pincio,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  left.      In  its  centre  rises  the 
fine  obelisk  of  Rhamses  I.,  one  of  the 
two  erected   by  that  great  king  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture,  whose 
site  is  now  only  marked  by  the  single 
obelisk  of  which  this  was  the  fellow* 
In  front,  the  twin  churches  of  Sta. 
Maria    in    Monte    Santo,    and    Sta. 
Maria    de'   Miracoli,  built  by  Car* 
dinal    Gastaldi,  legate   of   Bologna,, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
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tury,  divide  the  three  streets  which 
diverge  from  this  northern  entrance 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The 
middle  street,  called  the  Conot  from 
the  horse-races  held  in  it  during  the 
Carnival,  follows  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  Capitol.  The  street 
on  the  right,  called  the  Via  Rtpetta, 
runs  parallel  to  the  left  bank  <^  the 
Tiber  to  the  quay  called  the  Porto  di 
Ripetta :  the  street  on  the  left,  called 
the  Via  Babuinot  leads  to  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

Inns,  all  situated  at  this  extremity 
of  the  city,  within  the  triangular  space 
lying  between  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  and  the  Corso.    The  Europa,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  healthiest 
situation  in   Rome,  kept  by  Melga ; 
an  inn  long  known  as  excellent  in 
every  respect,  but  dear,  with  a  table 
d*h6te  at  8  pauls  a  head ;  the  charge 
for  a  separate  dinner  is  10  pauls,  se* 
parate  breakfast  5  pauls,  tea  S  pauls 
a  head ;  servants  (with  a  dinner  at  the 
couriers*  table  d*h6te),  7  pauls  each  per 
diem.    The  H otel  de  Londres  (  Serni ), 
and  the  Maison  Semi,  also  in  the  Pi- 
azza di  Spagna,  are  on  a  par  with  the 
Europa.   Hotel  des  lies  Britanniques, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  immediately 
under  the  Pincian ;  the  landlord  was 
for  many  years  Maitre  d*  Hotel  to  the 
late  Lady  Coventry.    Hotel  de  Rus- 
sie,  with  a  table  d'hote  at  6  pauls; 
La  Gran   Bretagna,   and  the   Hotel 
de  Paris,  in  the  Via  Babuino ;  Hotel 
d'Angleterre,   Via   Bocca  di  Leone, 
a   new   and   good  hotel,    with    mo- 
derate charges,  and  a  table  d^hote  at 
6  pauls;    Hotel    Spillmann,   in   tlie 
Via  della  Croce,  with  a  table  d'hote 
at  6  pauls ;  Hotel  d' Allemagne,  in  the 
Via  Condotti,  kept  by  Franz  (whose 
iamlly  have  possessed  it  for  four  gene- 
rations), with  a  table  d'hote  at  6  pauls; 
Hotel  della  Minerva,  near  the  church 
of  that  name.     These  inns  stand  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  order  of 
merit ;  the  first  four  or  five  are  per- 
haps nearly  equal,  and  indeed  their 
management  and  comforts  leave  little* 
to  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious 


traveller.  The  prices  in  the  hotels  are 
much  less  in  summer  than  in  winter: 
a  bedroom  on  the  average  costs  from 
2  to  5  pauls  a  day  ;  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments for  five  or  six  persons,  from  20 
to  SO  pauls  a  day ;  larger  rooms,  SO 
pauls ;  and  so  on  up  to  50  pauls  in 
proportion  to  the  accommodation  and 
situation  of  the  rooms.  Firing  and 
candies  are  dear  at  the  inns,  as  well 
as  foreign  wines  of  every  description 
except  Marsala.  Two  pauls  a  day  for 
each  person  are  considered  good  pay 
for  the  servants,  or  service  as  it  is  called, 
at  the  Roman  hotels. 

Lodffings  in  private  houses,  much 
resembling  the  chambers  of  the  inns  of 
court  in  London,  may  be  had  in  all 
parts  of  Rome.  The  best  situations  are 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Via  Ba- 
buino, the  Corso,  and  the  streets  lying 
between  them.     The  Strada  Grego* 
riana  and  the  Via  S^stina,  and  several 
streets  near  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  have 
also    good    lodging-houses.       Stran* 
gers  should  avoid  situations  immedi- 
ately  under    the  hills,    particularly 
where  the  house  has  been  built  close 
to  the  tufa  rock,  so  that  the  bed-room 
windows  cannot  have  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air.    All  houses  with  confined 
damp  courts  or  standing  water,  how- 
ever agreeable  they  may  be  rendered 
to  the  eye  by  trees  and  gardens,  are 
especially  objectionable,  particularly 
in  summer.     Sir  James  Clark  con- 
siders that  *'  the  streets  that  run  in  an 
east  and  west  direction  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those   running  north  and 
south,  as  they  are  less  exposed  to  cur- 
rents of  cold  air  during  the  prevalence 
of  north  winds,  and   the  houses  have 
a  better  exposure.     Both  the  sitting 
and  bed-rooms  of   delicate   invalids 
should,  if  possible,  have  a  southern 
aspect.     Nervous  persons  should  live 
in  the  more  open  and  elevated  situ- 
ations."     The  price  for  a  furnished 
sitting-room  and  bed-room  in  summer 
in  a  good  situation  is  now  from  six  to 
ten  scudi  a  month,  and  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  in  winter.     Suites  of  apart- 
ments for  families  may  be  reckoned 
in  proportion,  but  they  depend  greatly 
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on  the  demand,  the  season,  and  the 
situation.  After  the  holy  week,  for  in- 
stance, the  price  of  lodgings  generally 
is  lowered  nearly  one  half.  A  good 
sitting-room,  with  three  bed-roonis 
and  a  kitchen,  in  the  fashionable 
quarter,  costs  on  the  average  from  SO 
to  35  scudi  a  month.  In  the  streets 
which  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  beat 
of  English  visitors,  as  in  the  Strada 
Giulia,  and  the  retired  streets  near 
the  Piatza  di  Spagna,  the  same  ac- 
eomroodation  may  be  obtained  for  less 
than  half  this  sum.  In  these  streets, 
for  example,  bachelors  may  get  very 
good  lodgings  from  1 1  to  14  scudi  a 
month,  which  in  the  principal  streets 
would  be  iirom  20  to  sa  No  general 
rulC)  however,  can  be  laid  down  to 
which  some  traveller  cannot  adduce 
«n*  exception.  However  respectable 
the  landlord  may  appear,  a  formal 
written  agreement  (patto)  is  desirable, 
4ind  a  careful  verification  of  the  inven- 
tory still  more  so.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  insert  in  the  agreement  the  clause 
"**  meno  ehe  Vuso,**  as  a  provision  against 
wear  and  tear.  In  the  Corso»  it  is  ad- 
^"visable  to  stipulate  for  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  windows  during  the 
Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur- 
prised  to  find  his  apartments  converted 
into  show-rooms  during  the  festivities, 
besides  being  obliged  to  pay  for  a  place 
at  his  own  window.  In  the  court  of 
«very  house  there  is  usually  a  well, 
from  which  the  different  sets  of 
lodgers  supply  themselves  with  water 
by  means  of  buckets  traversing  a  fixed 
iron  rod,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necesuty 
of  descending  from  the  upper  floors. 
The  arrangement  of  this  simple  ma- 
chinery is  often  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects which  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  on  his  arrival  in  Rome. 
Wood,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
is  dear ;  a  cart-load,  including  porter- 
age, seldom  costs  less  than  3  scudi. 
A  single  person  generally  pays  1  to 
2  scudi  a  month  for  attendance.  The 
wages  of  female  servants  are  from  4 
•  to  6  scudi  a  month,  and  their  board. 

TnxUorie, — In  private  lodgings  vi- 
sitors are  supplied  with  their  dinner 
from  the  trattoria  at  a  certain  rate  per 
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head,  varying  from  4  to  10  pauls. 
For  4  pauls,  the  trattorie  in  the  P.  di 
Spagna  will  send  soup,  3  kinds  of 
meat,  2  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  a  pud- 
ding. The  dinners  are  sent  in  baskets 
lined  with  tin  and  heated  by  a  braxier 
of  charcoal,  and  are  generally  very 
good.  Many  persons,  particularly 
bachelors,  prefer  dining  at  the  trat- 
toria; but  although  there  are  many 
of  these  establishments,  they  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  other  Italian  capi- 
tals, and  a  good  restaurateur  is  still 
one  of  the  desiderata  of  Rome.  The 
following  are  the  best :  Scalinata,  in 
the  Piaxza  di  l^agna,  price  of  a  din- 
ner with  wine,  3  to  4  pauls ;  nearly  all 
the  most  eminent  English  artists  dine 
and  sup  here  daily,  after  which  they 
adjourn  either  to  the  Cafe  Nazari  or 
the  Cafg  Greco ;  Lepri,  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotti ;  Polidoro,  in  the  Corso,  near  the 
P.  Colonna;  Bertini,  in  the  Corso; 
Falcone,  near  the  Pantheon,  celebrated 
for  the  national  dishes  of  trippa  and  te»m 
tteeinda  (lamb's  brains  fried) ;  Armel- 
lino,  in  the  Piazza  Soiarra. 

Cafi$. — Nazari,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  the  best  in  Rome,  fampus  for 
its  chocolate  and  poneio  spongato,  with 
an  excellent  confectioner's  shop  adjoin- 
ing ;  CafS  Nuovo,  in  the  Palazzo  Rus- 
poli,  in  the  Corso,  with  a  garden  and 
several  billiard-tables,  a  good  and  hand- 
some establishment  much  frequented 
by  the  Roman  nobility;  Grcco)  in  the 
Via  Condotti,  the  celebrated  rendez- 
vous of  artists  of  all  nations,  in  which 
smoking  is  allowed;  the  Germans 
have  a  room  there  which  is  called  their 
own;  all  the  artists  in  Rome,  almost 
without  exception,  may  be  found  there 
at  break&st  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
Cafe  Veneziano,  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra; 
Caf6  de*  Babbioni,  on  Monte  Citorio, 
frequented  by  a  club  of  philosophers 
and  professors,  under  the  direction  of  a 
president ;  the  Caf6  of  the  Fontana 
Trevi,  the  resort  of  the  antiquaries. 
Breakfast  at  a  eafe  costs  from  1  to  2 
paub  including  waiters ;  a  single  cup  of 
coffee  ^  bajocchi.  In  all  the  cafes 
strangers  must  call  for  hottega  (the 
shop),  and  not  for  the  waiter,  if  they 
wish  to  be  served. 
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.  Bookadlert  and  Reading* Room»*—^ 
Monaldini,  in  the  Piasza  di  Spagna; 
reading-rooms  supplied  with  the  Lon- 
don daily  newspapers,  Galigoani,  a 
small  English  library,  and  a  good  col- 
lection of  guide-bboks,  maps,  &c.,  of 
Rome  and  its  vicinity.  An  address- 
book  is  kept  here,  in  which  strangers 
should  enter  their  names  and  address 
on  arriving  in  Rome.  The  charge  for 
the  reading-room  is  2  seudi  a  month. 
Piale,  formerly  Monaldim*s  principal 
assistant,  has  now  a  similar  establish- 
ment, at  S.  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Galle- 
xini,  bookseller,  19.  Piazza  Monte 
•Citorio,  sells  Englii^  books  at  English 
prices,  and  is  well  spoken  of  as  very 
«>bliging  and  respectable.  Merle, 
French  bookseller,  S4S.  Corso*  Spith- 
over,  German  bookseller.  Piazza  di 
%agna.  The  price  of  the  white  vel- 
lum binding  for  which  Ron^e  is  so 
famous  is  S  pauls  for  a  ISmo.,  and  for 
others. in  propohion.  Moschetti  is  a 
-good  bookbinder,  75.  Viadella  Croce. 
The  reading'^oom  in  the  Piazza  Co- 
lonna  has  the  Italian  and  French  pa- 
pers, Galignani,  and  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung;  charge,  5  big.  a  sitting,  or 
8  pauls  a  month. 

Engli$h  C7«6.--Therei8an  English 
club  at  No.  11.  Via  Condotti,  ma- 
naged by  a  committee  of  English 
•gentlemen.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by 
members,  as  in  the  clubs  of  Liondon. 

Hackney  Carriages  (  Fetture),  open 
ealeches  with  a  hood,  are  met  with  in 
difibrent  parts  of  the  city;  the  prin- 
cipiil  stands  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
Monte  Citorio,  the  Corso,  near  the  Via 
Condotti,  and  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
about  the  time  of  divine  service.  Fates, 
for  half  an  hour  2  or  3  pauls ;  with  four 
persons,  4  pauls ;  when  taken  by  the 
hour,  4  pauls  for  the  first  hour,  8  for 
the  second ;  10  pauls  for  a  course  of 
four  hours,  and  by  the  day  3  scudL  A 
bargain  should  be  made  before  start- 
ing.   Some  of  the  masters  of  hotels  let 
carriages  at  the  rate  of  25  pauls  a  day 
within  the  walls;    this  is  not    only 
cheaper  than  the  hire  c^.  hackney  car- 
nages but  more  desirable  on  account 
of  the  superior  character  of  the  vehicle  ^ 


and  h<»se8.  A  good  private  carriage  by 
the  month,  costs  from  60  to  lOOscudi 
according  to  the  demand.  The  coach- 
man expects  at  least  6  scudi  a  montbi 
besides  a  small  gratuity  on  New 
Year*i^  day,  and  at  the  Carnival 

Ciceroni,  or  Valete^de-place,  one  of 
the  necessary  evils  of  Rome.  Travel* 
lers  must  be  cautious  in  receiving  the 
dieta  of  these  personages  as  authority 
in  matters  of  antiquity,  for  eadi  hair 
his  own  theory.  Unfortunately  few  of 
them  are  beyond  suspicion ;  they  nor 
toriously  exact  commissions  from  the 
tradesmen,  and  should  therefore  never 
be  allowed  to  accompany  strangers  to 
the  shops.  The  charge  oi  a  good  cice- 
rone is  l^m  5  to  10  pauls  a  day. 

Pbet'  Office, — Notwithstanding  their 
daily  experience,  the  officers  of  the 
Italian  post-offices  are  still  so  un» 
skilful  in  making  out  English  handr 
writing,   that  letters  are  frequ^itly 
sorted  under  wrong  initials,  and  ace 
therefore    never   delivered    to    their 
proper  owners.     It  is  mi|ph  safer  ta 
address  letters  to  the  care  of  some 
banker  or  merchant,  or  to  the  land- 
lord of  some  respectable  hotel,  than 
to  the  **  poste  restante.*'    The  foreigik 
mails,   with   the  exception   of  those 
from   Naples,   arrive  and  leave   five 
times  a  week,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays 
Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays. 
Letters    are   delivered    between    10 
and  2  r.  Sf.     Foreign  letters  are  de- 
spatched   on     Momlays,     Tuesdays^ 
Thursdays,  Fridays,  and   Saturdays. 
On  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Fridays,  letters  must  be  posted 
before  3  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  ber 
fore  5  P.M.     The  postage  of  a  single 
letter  to  England,  by  the  land  route, 
is  15  bajocchi,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Papal  frontier,  beyond  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  prepay.     By  this   route, 
letters  take  11  days  from  Rome   to 
London ;  if  sent  by  the  French  steam- 
ers, through  Marseilles,  they  take  9 
days  to  Londcm  ;  and  the  posta^^  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  beyond  which    it   is 
impossible  to  prepay,  is  half  a.  paul« 
The  postage  from  England  is  S4  ba» 
jocchi;    letters    with    envelopes     are 
charged  double..    Newspapers   pay  1 
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.paul  each.  '  The  Naples  mails  arme 
.  GB.  Mondays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays,  and  leave  09  the  same  days 
and  hours  as  the  other  foreign  mails, 
except  on  Fridays,  when  the  letters 
for  Naples  must  be  posted  b^ore  1 
7.M.  On  Tuesday  morning  a  mail 
arrives  from  the  towns  between  Flo- 
rence and  Rome  on  the  Perugia  road. 
Letters  from  England  not  directed  to 
the  care  of  a  banker  at  Rome  should 
be  plainly  and  legibly  directed  ac- 
cordihgto  the  foreign  usage*  The 
English  mode  is  understood,  though 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
Esq.'  has  led  to  mistakes  which  are 
jxkore  amusing  than  convenient. 

Roman  Time,  —  It  is  necessary  to 

apprise  the  stranger  in  Rome- that  the 

computation  of  time  differs  entirely 

from  the  ordinary  system  of  Europe. 

The   clocks  are  not   only  generally 

made  to  show  and  strike   6  hours 

only,  but  they  are  regulated  by  the 

setting  of  the  sun,  the  twenty-fourth 

hour  being  fixed  at  Ave  Maria,  or 

half  an  hour  after  sunset.    One  o'dlock 

is  therefore  an  Iwur  and  a  half  after 

sunset,   and   from   marking    only  6 

hours,  Uiey  strike  and  point  to  I  at 

the  7th,  13th,  and  19tfa  hours.     The 

result  of  this  system  is  obvious ;  the 

hours  of  mid-day  and  midnight  are 

4X>nstantly  changing  with  the  season ; . 

iu   December,  mid-day  is  19,  and  in 

June  it  is  16.     It  would  have  been 

much  more  simple  mid  convenient  to 

hav.e  reckoned  from  some  fixed  point, 

as   at  noon;  for,  from  the  perpetual 

necessity  for  calcula^ng  the  existing 

^stem,  fow  strangers  think  it  worth 

-while  to  trouble  themselves  about  it. 

Xhe  great  objection,  however,  is  the 

uselessnesit '  of  tiie  Roman  clocks  to 

those  who  do  not  understand  the  mode 

of  computation. 

JEnglUh  Church,  —  The  first  place 
in  which  the  Church  of  England  ser- 
vice was  publicly  performed  in  Rome 
was  the  Palazzo  Ckirea,  close  to  the 
3!tf  ausoleum  of  Augustus.  For  some 
years  past  it  has  been  performed  in  a 
large  granary  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  Divine  service  is  celebrated 
tvrice    every   Sunday   from  the  first 


Sunday  of  October  to  the  end  of 
June,  the. hours  being  11  and  3.  The 
church,  which  will  now  contain  nearly 
800  persons,  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  which  are  collected  at 
the  residences  of  visitors  who  leave 
their  names  at  the  church  door.  At- 
tached to  the  church  is  a  lending 
library  of  religious  bot^cs,  which  are 
distributed  on  Sundays  to  all  sub- 
scribers to  the  church  who  may  ask 
for  them.  None  of  the  seats  in  the 
church  are  appropriated.  The  resi- 
dent clergyman  is  the  Rev.  Francis 
B.  Woodward. 

Physicians,  —  Dr.  Deakln,  33.  Via 
della  Mercede,  who  goes  to  the  baths 
of  Lucca  during  the  summer  months. 
Dr.  Pantaleoni,  107.  Via  Babutno,an 
Italian  physician,  educated  in  Paris 
and  in  Vienna,  practises  much  among 
our  countrymen,  and  speaks  English 
perfectly.  The  usual  fee  is  2  scudi 
a  visit.  The  best  Apothecary  and  Drug- 
gist  is  Signor  Borioni,.  98.  Via  Ba- 
buiiio.  All  his  medicines  are  as  good 
as  they  are  at  Apothecaries*  Hall ;  and 
he  procures  the  most  important  direct 
from  England. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Torlonia  &  Co.; 
Messrs.  Freeborn  &  Co.,  Via  Condotti. 
Hie  principal  of  the  latter  house  is 
the  British  Consular  agent.  Messrs. 
Plowden,  Cholmely  &  Co.,  234.  Corl^ 
sOf  a  branch  of  the  Florence  house  of 
Plowden  and  French ;  Messrs.  Mac- 
bean  and  Co.,  Corso ;  Messrs.Maquay, 
Packenham,  and  Hooker. 

Teachers  of-  Lattgttages,  — •  Signor 
Guerini,  76.  Piazza  di  Spagna,  has 
spent  some  time  in  England,  and 
speaks  English  and  French  fluently ; 
Signor  Bonfigli  (teacher  of  Greek 
and  Latin  iehlso),  has  likewise  spent 
some  time  in  England  as  tutor  in  thb 
fitmilies  of  Sir  R.  Throgmorton,  and 
Lady  Granville — to  be  heard  of  at 
Monaldini*s  ;  Signor  Velerio  Pal- 
miere,  41.  Via  Ragella;  Signor  Lu- 
centini,  17.  Via.  della  Stamperia  Ca- 
merale  (teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin 
also) ;  Signor  Brocchi,  84.  Piazza  di 
Spagna ;  Signor  Ignazio  Pfyifer,  74. 
Via  della  Crdce ;  Signor  Fortuna,  to  be 
beard  of  at  any  of  the  Libraries  ;  Mr. 
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JacksoDf  3.  Piazza  del  Popolo,  edu- 
cated at  the  £co]e  Polytechnique  at 
Paris,  an  excellent  French  scholar,  and 
translator  of  Italian  and  French  into 
£ng]  iah.  Italian  Mntrest —  Signorinit 
Geanni  Eusebj.  English  Daily  Gover- 
neM  — Signora  Guerini,  an  English 
lady,  married  to  &  Guerini  mentioned 
above,  whom  she  accompanies  to  the 
baths  of  Lucca  in  the  summer. 

Muiie  and  tS'tn^in^.— •Signor  Gaggi, 
Piazza  di  Spagna  ( 10  pauls  a  lesson) ; 
Signor  Romualdo  Archini;  Signor 
Ravalli,  10.  Piazza  Rosa. 

Drawing, — Signor  Rocchi,  14.  Ripa 
del  Fiume  (chalk  and  sepia);  Sig- 
norina  Agnese  Ruffini,  8.  Piazza  Cro- 
ci&ri  (water  colours  on  paper,  ivory, 
and  marble,  and  miniatures). 

Drawing  Afateria/f.— >Mad.  Hayard, 
43.  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Dovizelli,  135. 
Via  Babuino ;  Frezza,  42.  Via  Con- 
dotti;  and  104.  Due  Maoelli.  The 
French  imitations  of  Newman's  co- 
lours are  very  bad,  although  difficult 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
except  by  triaL 

Engravers  of  Cameot  {SheU§,  Con- 
ehiglie),  —  Giovanni  Dies,  Via  della 
Croce;  Saulini,  8.  Via  della  Croce; 
Civilotto,  SO.  Via  Condotti ;  Neri, 
Via  della  Croce.  Pietra  Dura  —  Giro- 
metti,  49.  Via  Quirinale,  the  first  artist 
living  in  thb  branch  of  art ;  Verge, 
•61.  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Fedeli,  81. 
Via  Vittoria.  MotatM— .-Cav.  Luigi 
Moglia,  S6.  Via  della  Frezza,  whose 
celebrated  work  representing  on  a 
scale  of  seven  feet  the  Temples  of 
Passtum,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  mo- 
saic of  modern  times;  Cav.  Barberi, 
148.  Via  Rasella,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  mosaicists  in  Italy ;  S. 
Verdejo;  S.  Vitali,  74.  Via  Babuino; 
S.  Raffaelli  (Tables,  &c.),  92.  Via 
Babuino;  S.  Caprani  (landscapes, 
&c. ),  56.  Via  Consulta ;  S.  Frances- 
cangeli,  135.  Via  Babuino.  Gems, 
Jniagli  and  Impronti  (  Stdphur  Casts) — 
Odelli,  11.  Via  Quattro  Fontane 
(Coins);  Faoletti,  49.  Piazza  di 
Spagna ;  Liberotti,  Via  Babuino. 
Bronzes  —  Hofgarten,  72.  Via  due 
Macelli;  Caputi,  70.  Via  Ripetta; 
Rohrich,  54.  Via  della  Purificazione; 


Camiletti  (Lamps,  Candelabra,  &c.), 
70.  Via  della  Stamperia;  Sbordoni, 
29.  Via  Quattro  Fontane ;  De'  Rossi, 
22.  Via  Condotti.  AniigniHes--Cvpre' 
ncsi,  137.  Corso ;  Basseggio^  42.  Via 
Babuino;  Dessoletti,  31.  Fontanella 
Borghese ;  Maldura,  54.  Via  Vittoria. 
Scaglieia — Stefano  Angelini.  JeweHers 
(for  mounting  Cameos  and  Mosaics), 
Castellani,  174.  Corso;  Bruner,  46. 
Via  Gregoriana;  Pienret  (working 
jeweller),  SS.  Via  Borgogna. 

Copjfists  of  the  old  Masters  (in  oH), 
Cav.  Chatelain,  226.  Via  Ripetta,  the 
most  extensive  copyist  in  Italy; 
Giuseppe  MazzoHni,  Via  Quattro 
Fontane;  Campanile,  39.  Via  Ri- 
petta ;  Tierlenk,  3.  Capo  le  Case. 
(In  water  colours'),  Signorina  Agnese 
Ruffini,  8.  Piazza  Crociferi;  Gagliardi, 
Palazzo  Giustiniani.  Our  country- 
woman. Miss  Chawner,  6.  Via  Lau« 
rina,  is  an  admirable  copyist  of  the 
old  masters  in  water  colours.  Her 
works  exhibit  the  strength  and  depth 
of  oils  with  the  transparency  and  clear- 
ness of  water  colours. 

fforks  of  art  are  regularly  de- 
spatched to  England  by  Signor  Carlo 
Trebbi,  Via  Condotti ;  Messrs.  Free- 
bom&  Co.  the  bankers;  Messrs.  Mae- 
bean  &  Co.,  the  bankers;  and  Signor 
Branchini  at  the  English  College. 

Engravers,  ^c.  -—  The  great  collec- 
tion of  engravings  is  that  of  the  ga> 
vemment,  the  C^alcografia  Camerale, 
6.  Via  della  Stamperia,  near  the  Fon- 
tana  Trevi.     Catalogues  are  hung  up 
for  examination,  with  the  prices  of 
each  print  marked.     All  the  engrav- 
ings executed  at  the  expense  of  the 
papal  government,  may  be  purchased 
here^  at  a  moderate  price.    Folo,  13. 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  as  an  historical  en^ 
graver,  maintains  the  reputation  for 
which  his  father  was  for  many  years 
distmguished.    Their  burin  has  diH. 
fused  the  knowledge  of  some  first-rate 
pictures.    Carlo   Schultz,    5.   Piasza 
Monte  d*Oro»   near   the   Forum   of 
Trq}an,  sells  engravings  after  Over- 
beck  and  the  German  artists ;  Fabriy 
3.  Capo  le  Case;  Caceioni,  19.  Via 
Condotti ;  Frezza,  42.  Via  Condotti. 
The  best  and  most  recent  local  book 
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of  View$  in  Borne  is  the  excellent  series 
of  etchings  published    by  Deodato 
Minelli,    19.    Via  delU   Croce.      A 
very    beautiful    series    of   views   of 
Rome   has  been   published   by   one 
of  our  own  most  accomplished  ama^ 
teur  artists,  Mr.  George  Vivian,  well 
known  from  his  previous  illustrations 
of  the  scenery  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  title  of  tlie  work,  "  Views  from 
the   Gardens  of  Rome  and  Albano, 
drawn   by   G.  Vivian,    Esq.     Litho- 
graphed by  Harding.  London,  1 848,** 
conveys  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  ex- 
tent ;    it   embraces,  under  a   highly 
artistic  and  picturesque   form,    and 
with]  very  great  accuracy,  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  and  modern  monuments 
within  and  without  the  city,   with 
views  of  the  Campagna,  of  Albano, 
Ostia,   Castel    Fusano,   &c.,   and   is 
accompanied  by  exquisite   vignettes 
of  detached  edifices,  and  a  short  ex- 
planatory text.     Small  oil  paintings, 
coloured  on  the  etchings  of  the  ruins 
and  public  edifices  of  Rome,  are  pret< 
tlly  executed  by  Signor  Pfyfier,  74. 
Via  della  Croce.  They  do  not  pretend 
to  compete  with  the  original  works  of 
the  landscape  painters,  but  are  useful 
aa  reoniniscences  or  as  presents. 

Mngliih  Warehouses,  for  tea,  groceries, 
wines,   porter,  &c.  —  Lowe,   in  the 
piazza  di  Spagna;    Campi,  opposite 
the  Guropa.       Wine  Merchants, — Ex- 
cellent wines  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Macbean  &  Co.,  Corso.     Best  English 
brecuif    50,    Via  della  Croce,     Good 
tniiMf    buttery  and    eggs  are  sold    by 
Neri»  60.  Vicolo  Scavolino,  near  the 
Fontaiia  di   Trevi;  milk  4  big.  the 
fi^^lie,  butter  3  p.  per  lb.,  eggs  3  baj. 
each.      The  best  butter  is  sold  at  the 
I>oria  palace  early  on  the  mornings 
of   Wednesday  and    Saturday;   only 
1  lb.»  however,  is  SQld  to  each  ap- 
plicant.     Butter  is  also  sold  at  the 
KospigUosi  Palace.     By  a  decree  of 
the   municipal   commission  in   1849, 
all    dealers  in  meat,  oil,  and  bread 
were  ordered  to  make  a  weekly  de- 
claration of  the  prices  at  which  they 
sell  those  articles,  and  to  keep  a  list 
of  the  prices  affixed  in  their  shops. 


House  Agent. — Families  having  apart* 
ments  in  Rome,  and  wishing  to  leave 
them  in  charge  during  their  absencet 
may  safely  entrust  them  to  Signor 
Sertori,  the  well-known  and  intelli- 
gent agent  of  the  English  church. 
Tat2or«.  —  Hamilton,  Via  Babuiuo; 
Reanda,  Piazza  de*  SS.  ApostoH. 
Boot  and  Shoe-makers,  —  Weatherdon, 
Via  Babuino ;  Natalini,  Piazza  S. 
Carlo  al  Corso.  Tahacco  Shops, --^ 
There  are  fewer  of  these  establish- 
ments  in  Rome  than  in  any  other 
Italian  capital.  Tobacco  is  a  mono* 
poly  of  the  government,  and  the  manu- 
facture is  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment. The  principal  warehouse  for 
foreign  snuffs  and  cigars  is  the  Gm- 
verliti,  in  the  Corso.  Tliere  is  also 
a  Spaecio  (jTEccezione,  in  the  Via  Con* 
dotti.  English  Livery  Stables, — Smith 
keeps  good  livery  stables  at  Palazzo 
Gregori,  Via  de*  due  Macelli,  and  will 
supply  horses  by  the  month  or  season. 
The  landlord  of  the  Hotel  d'AUe- 
magne  is  an  extensive  owner  of  car- 
riages and  horses  for  hire.  Barfoot  is 
a  good  Saddler,  Good  vetturino  car* 
riages  may  be  obtained  of  Luigi  Per- 
nini  e  figli»  at  the  Stelletta,  19.  in  the 
Campo  Marzo. 

Sporting, — The  sportsman's  license 
in  Rome  costs  only  3  pauls,  and  by 
an  ordonnance  of  Leo  XII.  the  gates 
are  open  at  all  hours  to  every  one 
who  answers  to  the  challenge,  Ccicct- 
cUore,  /the  great  sporting  of  Rome  is 
the  b/6ar-hunt,  in  the  forests  of  Cis-^ 
terna  and  Nettuno.  A  party  for  this 
purpose  is  organised  once  a  season 
by  Signor  Vallati,  an  accomplished 
artist,  who  has  acquired  great  fame 
as  a  painter  of  wild  boars,  which  he 
represents  to  the  life.  The  interest 
of  the  expedition  is,  of  course,  much 
increased  by  his  long  experience  and 
local  knowledge.  The  shooting  s&- 
son  begins  in  October,  mth  snipes,, 
quails,  and  larks.  As  winter  advances 
the  birds  of  passage  become  abundant, 
and  woodcocks,  partridges,  &c  afford 
constant  sport.  The  wild-fowl  shoot- 
ing of  the  Ponte  Lucano  has  been 
made  the   subject  of  a  painting  by 
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Horace  Vernet  One  of  the  rarities 
of  the  sporting  season  is  the  porcupine, 
which  IS  captured  on  the  Campagna, 
and  constitutes  a  delicacy  of  the  Ro- 
man table. 

Theatres.  —  The  PoZZe,  between  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Piazza  Narona,  for 
operas  and  plays.  The  Argentina,  in 
the  Via  della  Rotonda,  for  operas. 
Both,  of  these  are  open  from  Christ- 
mas to  Lent.  THkQ  ApcXlone,  or  Tor^ 
dinona,  in  the  Via  Tordinona,  for 
grand  operas.  The  AWerti,  behind  the 
Via  Babuino,  for  masquerades  during 
the  Carnival.  The  Metcuta8io,new  and 
much  frequented,  ibr  comedy,  See. 
The  Burattini,  the  popular  fantoccini 
of  Rome.  The  price  of  admission  is 
the  same  at  all  the  great  theatres,  viz. 
d  pauls.  A  box  costs  from  15  to  20 
pauls  a  night.  During  the  season  it 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  box  at  the 
three  great  theatres,  the  Valle,  Ar- 
gentina, and  ApoUone.  The  best  plan 
is  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  part  of  a  box 
for  the  winter,  and  even  this  cannot 
always  be  accomplished.  The  doors 
are  open  two  hours  after  Ave  Maria. 
Public  Festivals,  —  The  Carnival 
begins  properly  after  Christmas  Day, 
and  continues  until  the  beginning  of 
Lent;  the  masking  takes  place  only 
during  the  last  eight  days,  exclusive  of 
the  Sundays  and  Fridays.  At  2  p.  m. 
the  maskers  assemble  in  the  Corso, 
where  the  pelting  with  comfits  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose  (tonJilH  di 
gesso)  is  carried  en  until  Ave  Maria. 
The  amusements  of  each  afternoon 
end  with  a  horse-race.  The  horses 
have  no  riders,  bivt  are  urged  on  by 
baUs  and  plates  of  metal,  covered  with 
sharp  spikes  suspended  from  their 
backs.  The  prizes  are  either  pieces 
of  rich  velvet,  of  sums  of  money,  va- 
rying from  30  to  100  scudi :  they  are 
furnished  by  the  Jews,  who  were  for- 
merly com(|^led  to  race  on  foot  for 
t^  amusement  of  the  people.  The 
horses  are  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
Corso  by  a  piece  of  canvas  suspended 
across  the  street  at  the  Ripresa  de' 
Barberi,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Barbary.horses  that  formerly  con- 
^nded  for  the  prizes.     The  last  three 


days  of  the  Carnival  are  the  most  ex- 
citing  ;  the  whole  city  seems  then  to 
be  congregated  in  the  Corso.  The 
diver^ons  end  with  the  ModeoU,  when 
the  maskers  appear  with  lighted  ta- 
pers, and  endeavour  to  blow  out  the 
lights  of  others  while  they  keep  in 
their' own.  T%e  October  Festival, — 
On  Sundays  and  Thuitodays  in  Octo- 
ber, the  people  assemble  on  Monte 
Testaccio  and  in  the  Borgbese  Gar- 
dens, where  they  divert  themselves 
with  dancing  and  games.  This  is  the 
great  holiday  of  Rome,  and  nowhere 
are  the  people  seen  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage. As  a  study  of  costume  this- 
festival  is  quite  unrivalled.  The  ^r- 
tists*  Festival,  managed  chiefly  by  the 
Germans,  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  Ar- 
tists of  all  nations  assemble  at  an 
early  breakfast  at  the  Torre  de*  Schi- 
avi,  about  3  miles  from  Rome,  whence 
they  adjottrn  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  subterranean  grottoes  at  Cerbara. 
After  an  -  incantation  of  the  Sibyl, 
singing,  speechifying,  and  distribution 
of  mock  orders,  &c.  there  is  a  cold 
dinner,  about  1  f.  m.,  followed  by- 
borse-racing,  spear  throwing,  &c.  AH 
the  hack  horses  and  carriages  in  Rome 
are  put  in  requisition,  and  the  artists 
themselves  borrow  from  their  lay 
figures  the  gayest  or  most  grotesque 
dresses  in  their  store.  Tickets  for  the 
dinner  are  confined  to  the  artists  and 
their  friends,  but  spectators  are  freely 
admitted  to  witness  the  subsequent 
festivities.  The  artists  of  all  nations 
resident  in  Rome  may  be  said  to  form 
one  fraternity ;  and  it  is  an  honour- 
able circumstance  that  men  speaking 
so  many  different  languages  meet  at 
Rome  upon  common  ground,  as  if 
there  were  no  distinction  of  country 
among  those  whom  Art  has  associated 
in  her  pursuit.  The  Church  Festivaid 
are  described  in  the  accounts  of  the 
following  basilicas  and  churches:-— 
St.  Peter*s,  St.  John  Lateran,  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,' 
S.  Antonio,  SS.  Apostoli,  Ara  Coeli, 
S.  Carlo  in  Corso,  S.  Francesca  Ro- 
mana,  Gesik,  S.  Marcello,  S.  Marco,' 
S.  IMaria  sopra  Minerva,  S.  Maria  in 
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-VaUioella,  &  Pietro  in  Viiicoli,  & 
Tonmaso  degU  Inglesi,  Trinitil  de' 
PellegrinL 

GOYERKMENT*  STATISTICS,  &C. 

The  cardinals,  who  rank  as  prmces, 
And  elect  the  pope  out  of  their  own 
body,  constitute  the  Sacred  Colli^e^all 
^vacsncieain  which  are  filled  up  by  the 
ragoing  pontiff.  Their  number  is 
«eTeiity*two»  but  the  college  is  seldom 
iulL  ThegOTernmentisadmuiistered 
by  a  cardinal  secretary  of  state  as  chief 
minister,  and  by  the  following  boards 
or  **  Qongregazioni  :  **  the  Camera 
Apostolica,  ix  financial  department, 
presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Camer- 
lengo ;  the  Cancelleria,  presided  over 
i>y  the  Cardinal  Cancelliere ;  and  the 
•Dataria,  an  ecclesiastical  department 
vnder  the  Cardinal  Pro-datario»  To 
^beae  may  be  added  another  eoclesias- 
tieal  chamber,  called  the  Penitenzieria, 
or  secret  Inquisition,  over  which  a 
^cardinal  presides. 

The  principal  muiiicipal  officers  of 
Rome  are  the  Senator  and  the  Go' 
•iremor.  The  Senator  is  always  a 
noble  of  high  rank,  and  superintends 
the  public  processions^  &&  The 
Governor  has  tha  direction  of  the 
police  of  the  city.  In  1847,  the  mu- 
nicipal council,  which  had  disappeared 
^r  centuries,  was  re-estabUshed  by 
Pius  IX*  by  a  decree  promulgated  in 
September  of  that  year.  This  decree 
fistabiished  a  municipal  ooundd  and  an 
«xecutive  magistracy  for  the  city  and 
the  adjacent  territory,  by  which  the 
pope  intended  to  give  the  capital  the 
benefit  of  municipal  instttutions,  and 
to  transfer. the  control  of  the  registers 
of  the  civil  state  firom  ecdesiaatieal  to 
oivil  authorities. 

The  province  of  Rome,  called  the 

Cbmorco,  comprehends  an  aiea  of  260 

^uare  leagues,  a  larger  extent  of  sur- 

>fin&  than  .that. included  in  any  other 

province  of  the  states.     The  popula- 

-tion  of  Rome  and  its  Comarca,  by  the 

Raeoolte  of  1833,  was  283,456.    The 

population  of  the  city  itself,  by  die 

retucns  of  1847,  was  175,883,  not  in- 

oluduig  the  Jews,  who  amounted  to 


8000.  In  1BS9,  the  population  was 
144,541.  In  1831,  it  was  150,666« 
In  1833,  it  had  slightly  decreased, 
the  returns  fi^r  that  year  giving 
149,920.  In  1886,  it  had  increased 
to  153,678.  In  1838,  it  had  again 
decreased  to  148,908,  of  which  78,686 
were  males,  and  70,217  females,  being 
nearly  what  it  was  ten  years  previ- 
ously. Of  this  number,  4938  were 
ecclesiastics,  viz.,  31  bishops,  1439 
priests,  2012  monks,  and  1456  nuns. 
Since  1838,  there  has  been  a  stead jr 
increase ;  for  on  the  3lst  of  Decern^ 
her,  1843,  the  population  was  1 70^701. 
On  the  31  St  of  December,  1844,  rt 
was  175,789,  being  an  increase  in  the 
year  of  5088.  Of  this  number,  93,548 
were  males,  and  82,246  were  females ; 
31  were  cardinals,  23  bishops,  122 
prelates,  1711  priests,  2500  monks, 
1802  nuns.  In  1847,  the  population 
was  175,833 ;  of  this  number,  39  were 
bishops^  1514  priests,  2417  monks, 
1754  nuns,  and  521  students.  In 
1844,  with  »  population  of  175,789, 
the  marriages  were  1283,  the  baptisms, 
4455)  the  deaths,  3140.  The  JewS, 
in  1847,  amounted  to  8000  ;  they  are 
compelled  to  live  strictly  within  the 
walls  of  the  CfhettOy  or  Jews*  quarter,  a 
barbarous  system,  derived  from  the  r^ 
ligious  prejudices  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  now  abolished  almost  every  where, 
except  in  the  territories  of  the  Church. 

The  Streett  of  modem  Rome  are 
generally  narrow,  and  paved  with 
small  stones  of  lava.  The  Corso  is 
the  only  one  which  has  a  foot-pave- 
ment at  the  sides.  They  are.  lighted 
at  night  with  oil-lamps,  but  are  not 
by  any  means  agreeable  to  foot-pas- 
sengers. Several  of  the  main  lines 
ere  long  and  handsome  streets,  broken 
by  frequent  squares  <x  piazze,  and 
drained  by  an  admirable  system  of 
sewerage  founded  chiefly  on  the  an- 
dlent  cloacae. 

Map9  of  Rome. -^  For  portability 
and  general  convenience^  the  maps  of 
ancient  and  modern  Rome,  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  are  extremely  use- 
ful, although  from,  their  small  size, 
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tliey  cannot  contain  the  names  of  the 
smaller  streets..  They  may  be  pur- 
chased in  England  for  sixpence  each. 
Among  the  maps  to  be  obtained  at 
RomC)  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  best :  —  Letarouilly's 
engraved  in  Paris  for  his  work  on  the 
Roman  palaces;  it  is  of  oonventent 
8i](e,  very  accurate*  and  beautifully 
executed.  It  is  sold  by  Merle,  French 
bookseller,  348.  Corso,  price  17  pauls. 
Cav.  Canina,  the  well-known  archaeo- 
logist, has  published  three  very  use- 
ful maps :  1st.  a  map  on  four  sheets, 
price  25  pauls,  containing  very  beau> 
tiful  plans  of  the  ancient  buildings, 
and  slight  indications  of  the  modem 
streets ;  2d.  an  immense  map  of  the 
ancient  portion  of  the  city ;  Srd.  a 
map  of  the  Campagoa,  ancient  and 
modem,  in  six  sheets,  price  8  scudi ; 
all  of  them  to  be  obtained  at  his  resi- 
dence, 42.  Via  Gregoriana.  Fianta 
Topograiica,  large  and  distinct,  pub- 
lished by  Caccioni,  1 9.  Via  Condotti, 
price  2  scudi.  Pocket  map,  neatly 
engraved  by  Trojani,  published  by 
Gallerini,  Piazza  Monte  Citorio,  price 
7  pauls.  The  two  best  maps  of  the 
environs  of  Home  are  those  of  Sir 
W.  Gell  and  Westphall,  both  of  which 
may  be  procured  of  any  mapseller  in 
Rome :  the  latter,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
is  the  most  accurate,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  useful  explanatory  text. 
A  still  better  one  is  now  in  progress, 
forming  part  of  the  great  map  of 
Northern  and  Central  Italy,  con- 
structing for  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment by  their  own  engineers.  The 
best  work  on  the  Geology  of  the  en- 
virons of  Rome  is  Brocchi's  **,Suolo  di 
Roma,"  1  vol.  8vo.,  accompanied  with 
a  good  geolc^ical  and  topographical 
map.  Monsignore  Medici  Spada,  Pro- 
fessor Ponzi,  and  our  countryman  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  have  published 
more  recently  papers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  a  good  geological  collection 
illustrative  of  Brocchi's  work,  may  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Sapienza. 

General  Topograph r. 

Rome  is  situated  in  the  central  plain 
-^f  the  Campagiia,  or  rather,  on  the 


undulating  table-land  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Sabine  hills  and  Soracte  on 
the  north-east,  and  the  low  marshy 
flats,  which  may  be  called  the  mari- 
time plain  of  the  Campagna,  on  the 
south-west.  It  stands  in  4 1  ^  54^  north 
latitude,  and  12^  88'  east  longitude* 
and  is  15  miles  distant  from  the  sea 
coast  The  modem  city  is  built  on 
tlie  low  land  which  lies  on  each  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
three  most  northern  of  those  seven 
bills  which  formed  the  well-known 
features  of  ancient  Rome.  The  usual 
level  of  the  Tiber  in  its  passage 
through  the  city  is  from  S.5  to  40  feet 
above  that  of  th»  sea  ;  the  height  of 
the  hills  within  the  circuit  of  the  pre* 
sent  walls  varies  from  i20  to  160  feet 
above  the  river.  The  Tiber  divides 
the  city  into  two  very  unequal  por- 
tions, traversing  it  from  north  to  south 
in  an  irregular  winding  course  of  not 
less  than  three  miles  from  wall  to 
wall.  Qn  the  left  bank,  the  Quirinal» 
Viminal,  and  Capitoline  hills  form  a 
semicircular  belt,  inclosing  the  low 
irregular  plain  of  the  ancient  Campus 
Martius.  This  area  includes  the 
principal  portion  of  the  modem  city* 
the  seat  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
consequently  contains  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Corso,  the  main  street  of  Rome,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  beginning  at  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  on  the  north,  and 
terminating  at  the  Piazza  di  Venezia» 
near  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hil^ 
which  forms  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  modem  and  ancient  city. 
To  the  south  and  east  of  this  district 
are  the  Palatine^  the  Aventine,  the  £s- 
.quiline,  and  the  Catlian,  all  of  whicb» 
though  included  within  the  modem 
walls,  are  little  better  than  a  desert ; 
their  irr^ular  suifiice  is  covered  with 
vineyards  or  the  gardens  of  unin* 
habited  villas,  and  they  present  no 
signs  of  human  habitations  but  a  few 
scattered  and  solitary  convents.  The 
Corso  divides  the  principal  district  of 
modem  Rome  into  two  parts;  that 
on  the  north  and  east,  which  we  may 
call  the  upper  town,  is  built  chiefly 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Pincian  and  the 
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Qulrinal,  and  on  part  of  the  plateau 
which  unites  these  hills  towards  the 
east  with  the  Yiminal  and  the  Esqui- 
line.  This  upper  town  is  the  fo- 
reign quarter  and  the  chief  residence 
of  the  English  visitors;  it  contains 
the  best  streets  and  the  finest  houses, 
and  is  the  healthiest  quarter  of  the 
city.  The  higher  part  of  it  |s  inter- 
sected by  two  long  streets:  one  of 
these,  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia,  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  from  the  gate 
of  that  name,  in  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  city,  to  the  Monte  Cavallo ; 
the  other  leads  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Triniti  de*  Monti,  on  the  Pin- 
cian,  to  the  Basilica*of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  under  the  names  of  the 
Via  Sistina,  Via  Felice,  and  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane ;  the  latter  being  so 
called  from  the .  fountains  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  bifurcation,  where 
the  two  streets  cross  each  other. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  is 
the  narrow  slip  of  level  ground  which 
contains  the  two  districts  of  the  Borgo 
and  Trastevere.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  ridge  of  hills  300  feet  above 
the  river,  and  about  a  mile  and  half 
in  length  from  north  to  south.  Tlie 
principal  eminences  of  this  ridge 
within  the  walls  are  the  Vatican, 
which  preserves  its  ancient  name,  and 
the  Janiculum,  or  Monte  Montorio. 
Beyond  the  walls  the  picturesque 
Monte  Marioi,  with  its  villas  and  pine 
plantations,  may  be  considered  the 
boundary  of  this  quarter  on  the  north. 
The  Trastevere  and  tlie  Borgo  are 
united  by  the  street  of  the  Lungara, 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  Janicu- 
lum by  Sixtus  V. 

The  Romeof  the  middle  ages,  which 
sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  had  nearly  disappeared  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  who 
first  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears.  It  is  divided 
into  fourteen  districts,  or  Riotd,  twelve 
of  which  are  on  the  left,  and  two  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  They  are 
irregular  in  their  boundaries  and  out- 
line^ having  been  determined  more  in 


accordance  with  the  modern  popula- 
tion than  with  the  local  peculiarities 
of  the  ground ;  they  are,  consequently, 
very  numerous  in  the  modern  city, 
which  comprises  eleven  within  its  cir- 
cuit, while  the  more  extensive  area  of 
the  ancient  city  has  only  three.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they 
have  no  kind  of  correspondence  with 
the  regions  of  Augustus.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  the  Rioni  bad  their  captains, 
their  councils,  and  their  trained  bands  ; 
but  though  they  still  retain  their 
banners,  and  carry  them  in  the  great 
processions,  their  municipal  jurisdic- 
tion has  merged  in  the  Priore  de' 
Caporioni,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Tribunale  del  Campidoglio,  the  minor 
civil  and  police  court  over  which  the 
Senator  of  Rome  presides.  Of  the 
eleven  RIoniwhich  include  the  modern 
city,  the  two  most  northern  are  inter* 
sected  by  the  Corso ;  the  third  spreads 
over  the  Quirinal  from  the  Corso  to 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  walls ;  six 
lie  between  the  lower  half  of  the  Corsa 
and  the  Tiber ;  and  two  are  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

A  rapid  survey  of  these  districts 
will  enable  us  to  fix  the  localities  of 
many  interesting  objects.  1  •  llie  Rione 
Campo  Marzo  begins  at  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  embracing  all  the  northern 
angle  of  the  city  from  the  Pincian  to 
the  river,  near  the  little  Piazza  Ni« 
cosia.  About  a  third  of  the  Corso, 
at  its  northern  end,  lies  within  the 
district.  On  the  east  of  the  Corso  it . 
includes  the  gardens  of  the  Pincian, 
the  Villa  Medici,  the  Trinita  de* 
Monti,  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,the  Via  Babuino,the  Piazza 
del  Popolo;  and  the  Theatre  Allberti. 
Between  the  Corso  and  the  river  it 
includes  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
the  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo,  the  quay 
called  the  Porto  di  Ripetta,  the  Bor- 
ghese  and  the  Ruspoli  palaces.  2.  The 
Rione  Colonna  extends  along  the  de- 
pression between  the  Pincian  and  the 
Quirinal,  from  the  city  walls  on  the 
north-east  nearly  to  the  Pantheon, 
crossing  the  Corso,  and  including  its 
central  portion.  The  principal  objects 
in  this  cUstrict,  on  the  east  of  the  Corso» 
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aire  the  Barberini  Palace  and  the 
Church  and  Convent  of  the  Capuchins. 
West  of  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza  Co- 
lonna,  with  the  Antonine  column ;  the 
Chigi,  Niccolini,  lind  Piombino  pa- 
laces; thePbst'Office;  Monte  Citorio, 
with  the  palace  of  ^e  Curia  Inno- 
centlana,  now  the  residence  of  the 
CcLrdinal  Chamberlain;  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus,  now  the  Custom-house; 
and  the  Capranica  Theatre.  3.  The 
Rione  TVert  extends  from  the  north* 
east  walls  to  the  Corso,  which  forms' 
its  boundary  on  the  west  On  the 
south-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  long 
street  of  the  Porta  Pia.  It  includes 
the  house  and  gardens  of  Sallust,  part 
of  the  Agger  of  Serrius  Tullius,  the 
Villa  Ludoyisi,  the  Pope*s  palace  on 
the  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Colonna  Pa- 
lace and  Gardens,  the  Piazza  of  the 
S8.  Apostoliythe  Torlonia  Palace,  the 
Piazza  della  Pilotta,  and  the  Fountain 
of  Trevi,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  4.  The  Rione  Tigna  joins  the 
fwrner  at  the  Corso,  and  extendi  west- 
ward over  the  Campus  Martius.  It 
includes  the  Collegio  Romano,  the 
Pantheon,  the  Piazza  and  Church  of 
Minerva,  the  Giustiniani,  Doria,  and 
Altieri  palaces,  the  Church  of  Gesi^, 
and  the  Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Ve- 
nezia.  5.  The  Rione-  8.  Eustachio,  a 
long  strip  of  ground  ill -the  heart  of 
the  Campus  Martius^  lies  along  the 
western  side  of  the  former  district, 
and  is  filled  with  streets  of  shops  and 
manufactories.  It  includes  thc'chureh 
which  gives  it  name,  the  Collegio 
Sapienza,  the  Cenci  Palace,  and  the 
theatres  Valle  and  Argentina.  6.  The 
Rione  Ponie,  another  unattractive  dis- 
trict, encloses  the  angle  formed  by  the 
bend  of  the  Tiber  below  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  It  includes  the  Tordinona 
Theatre  and  the  Piazza  del  Ponte 
leading  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo. 
7.  The  Rione  Parione,  situated  be- 
tween th«  two  formed  districts,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  includes  the  Piazza 
Kavona,  the  site  of  the  Circus  Ago- 
nalis  and  the  place  of  the  weekly  mar- 
ket, the  statue  of  Pasquin,  Bramante's 
Cancelleria,  the  Piazza  Sforza,  the 
Campo  di  Flore,  the  Mossimi  palace. 


and  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  Pom- 
pey.     8.  The  Rione  Begoia  lies  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  the 
upper  half  of  the  Trastevere.     It  in- 
cludes the   Famese,  and   the  Spada 
palaces.   The  Ponte  Sisto,  the  ancient 
Pons  Janiculensis^   crosses  the  river 
from  its  centre.  The  fine  street  formed 
by  the  Via  dd  Fontanone  and  the  Via 
Giulia,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  runs  parallel  to  the  Tiber 
through  a  great  part  of  this  district 
and   that   of  Ponte,  extending  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Ponte  Sisto  to 
the  nver  near  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo. 
9'  The  Rione  5.  Angelo  in  Pescherieh 
a  small   district  between  the  Pigns 
and  the  river,  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
Capitol,  and  opposite  the  island  of 
the  Tiber.     It  is  a  mean  and  dirty 
quarter ;  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest are  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  the 
Orsini  palace,  and  the  Church  of  S. 
Niccolo   in    Carcere,   occupying  the 
site  of  the  temples  of  Juno  Matutsi 
Hope,  and  Piety.     Partly  in  thisre^ 
gion  and  partly  in  that  of  Regola  is' 
the  Ghetto,  the  dirty  quarter  of  the 
Jews,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered 
by  two  gates  which  are  locked  every 
night   by    the    police.      It  includes 
their  synagogue,  their  public  schoolit; 
and  the  hall  in  which  they  hold  a  kind 
of  administrative  eouncil.     The  old 
Fabrician    bridge,    now' the    ]!^onte 
Quattro  Capi,  crosses  from  this  qoartei^ 
to  the  island  of  the  Hber,  which  bears 
also  the  name  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
and  is  included  in  this  district.     The' 
island,   celebrated  in  dassicid '  times 
for  the  Temple  of  JE^seulapius^  audi 
well  known  to  scholars  as  the  *' ship 
of  the  Tiber,*'  is  about  1000  feet  long 
and  SOO  feet  wide  in  it» broadest  part. 
It  contains  the  Church  and-GenveAt. 
of  S.  Bartolommeoandthe  Chuneli  of 
S.  Giovannt  Calabita.   The  Pons  Gra- 
tiantis  or  Cestius,  now  called  the  Ponte 
S.  Bartolommea,  and  sometimes  the 
Ponte  Cestio^  erosses  frmn  its  southera^ 
flank  to  the   TVastevere.       lO.    The' 
Tratietere  is  the  largest  oPall  ^e  Riani 
of  -the  modem  city*     It  lies  between 
Janiculum  and  the   Ttbef^  and  -ex*' 
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tends  t^otig  the  rii^t  bank  of  the  river, 
iroin  the  Hospitid  of  Santo  Spirito  on 
the  north,  to  the  extremity  of  theeity 
walls  on  the  south.     It  includes  at 
this  southern  angle  the  great  quay  or 
port  of  the  Ilipa  Ghrande  and  the  vast 
hospital  of  San  Michele.    The  Arsenal 
b  situated  outside  the  waHs  dose  to 
the  Porta  Portese.     The  eentral  por- 
tion of  this  Rione  eovers  the  ancient 
Begio  Transtiberina';  and  the  Church 
of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  very  nearly 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Arz  Janicu- 
iensis.     The  most  interestii^  objects 
ef  this  district  are  the  Famesioa  and 
Salriati  palaces,  the  immense  Corsini 
Palace,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  church 
lof  S.  Onofrio,  memorable  as  the  bury- 
ing-plaee  of  Tasso ;  that  of  S.  Pietro 
In  Montorioy  the  supposed  scene  of 
the  crucifixion  of  the  apostle^  the 
Fountain  of  the  Aequa   Paola,  the 
Benedictine  Convent  of  S.  Cailisto,  the 
Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  fbr- 
merly  inhabited    by   St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  the  villas  Spada  and  Lante. 
The  whole  district  is  inhabited  by^a 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  a  dis- 
tinct race;  their  language,  their  cus- 
'  toms,  their  fine  physical  characteristics, 
and  their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion, 
«rhich  reftis^  to  mix  or  intermarry 
wiUi  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quar* 
teca  of  the  city,  give  great  interest  to 
the  national  tradition  that  they  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans*    The  Trasteveve  is  separated 
hj  high  walls  &om  the  Borgo,  with 
fHtich  it  communicates  by  the  fine  gate 
of  Santo  Sphrito.     11.    2^  Sorpo^  or 
the  Cittdi  Leomna»  was  founded  in  the 
ninth  century  by  Leo.  IV.,  who  en* 
elosed  it  withiii  waUs  to  protect  it 
from  Uie  attacks  of  the  Meoridi  pirates. 
it  is  tbd  northern  district  of  Rome 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river*     It 
oompieheods  the  area  between  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelas  the  Hospital  of 
Satttto  Spirito,  tiie  Vatican  Bilaoe,  and 
St.  Peter's,  and  as  it  includes  all  these 
obgaets  within  Its  limits^  it  is  by  far 
tbe  most  interesting  quarter  of  sno- 
dee«i  Rome.     It  was  the  district  tn« 
baM^ed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrim^ 


in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and 
one  of  the  fires  which  occurred  in  the 
ninth  century,  perhaps  the  very  one 
which  Raphael  has  immortalised,  is 
attributed  to  their  neglect.  Anas- 
tasius  indeed  says  that  the  name  Borgo 
is  derived  firom  the  term  Burgus 
(burgh),  which  was  given  tothequarter 
by  these  pilgrims.  Besides  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  interest  already  men- 
tioned, the  districtcontwinsthe  Giraud 
Palace^  now  the  To^nia,  built  1^ 
Brsmante*  and  interesting  to  British 
travellers 'as  the  residence  of  the  En- 
glish ambassadors  prior  ta  the  R»- 
formatiob.  Farther  on,  beyond  the 
church  of  &  Giacomo  Seossacavalli, 
is  the  fine  palace-  which  has  be- 
come memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Raphael,  and  of  Charlotte, 
queen  of  Cyprus.  These  eleven  dis- 
tricts comprehend  the  largest  and  most 
important  portion  of  modem  Rome;. 
The  three  now  to  be  described  in;^ 
<^ude  the  racient  city.  12.  -The  Rione 
Monti,  likethe  Trastevere,  is  inh^ited 
by  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  class,  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  direct  de^ 
scent  from  the  an^nt  Romans.  This 
knmense  district  commences  at  the 
Porta  Pia^and  extcndsalong  the.  whole 
line  of  the  city  wall  as  &r  as.  San  Ste- 
fiino  Rotondo,  skirting  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Capitol  on  the  west,  and  em^ 
bracing  tbe-Viminal,  tbeiEsquiUoe^ 
and  part  of  the  Caslian.  It  includes 
within  tfai&  extensive  and  almost  de* 
serted  area  the  Prs^torian  Camp,  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian  and  of  Titus,  the 
Forum  of  IVafan,  the  soHsalled  Baths 
of  Paulua  iBmiUus,  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  fountain  and  re- 
servoir called  the  Trophies  of  Marius» 
the  Amphi^eatrum  Castrepse^  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croee  in  Ge^usa* 
lemme,  St.  John  Lateran,  S.  Pietro 
in  Vin^d^  the  Rospigliqri  Palace, 
and  the  descJate  villas  Negrani,.  Altieri, 
and  StrozaL  13.  The  Rione  Caa^- 
fe^on  the  soutb-e|u}t  of  the  city»  ex- 
tends from  tbe  northern  flanks  of  tbe 
Capitoline  to  the  gate  of  Stv  Sebastian. 
It  comprehends  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  ancient  Rome,  including 
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within  its  boundaries  the  Capitol,  the  [ 
Roman  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the 
Palatine,  and  the  FaJace  of  the  Caesars. 
We  find  also  in  this  district  the  Pas- 
sionist  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
on  the  Cielian,  marked  by  its  solitary 
palm-tree,  the  Church  of  S.  Gregorio, 
the  Villa  Mattel,  and  at  its  extreme 
angle  the  commencement  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios. 
14.  The  Rione  Ripot  the  last  of  the 
modem  districts,  embraces  all  the 
southern  quarter  of  Rome  between 
the  Cielian  and  the  river,  including 
the  Aventine,  the  Frati  del  Popolo 
Romano,  and  Monte  Testaccio,  the 
holiday  resort  of  the  modem  citizens. 
The  objects  of  most  interest  are  the 
temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and  of 
Vesta  in  the  Bocca  della  Veriti^  the 
Arch  of  Janus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  ruined  Pa- 
latine Bridge  now  the  Ponte  Rotto^ 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius,  the  Protestant  bu- 
rial-ground, and  the  churches  of  S. 
Prisca,  a  Balbina,  &  Saba,  S.  Maria 
in  Co«nedin,  and  S.  Anastasia. 

The  ffalU  of  Rome,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  miles  in  cir* 
cuit.  The  length  of  that  portion 
which  encompasses  the  city  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  is  about  twelve 
miles ;  the  length  of  the  more  recent 
walls  which  bound  the  district  beyond 
the  river  is  very  nearly  three  xniles. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  line  of 
walls  on  the  left^  bank  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  traced  by  Aurelian, 
A.D.  271;  but  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
centuries  we  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nise much  of  this  original  structure  in 
the  present  walls.  We  know  tliat 
they  were  repaired  by  Uonorius, 
Theodoric,  Belisarius,  Naraes,  and  by 
several  popes ;  many  of  these  restore 
ations  were  obviously  made  in  haste 
for  temporary  purposes  $  and  hence  so 
many  varieties  of  workmanship  are 
visible,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
decide  what  is  ancient  and  what  is 
modem.  The  last  general  repairs 
were  made  in  1749  by  litnedict  XI V.,  | 


who  restored  the  walls  which  had  b^ 
come  dilapidated  in  parts,  and  re- 
paired all  the  gateways  now  open. 
The  most  recent  works  of  a  local  cha- 
racter are  those  cm  the  Pincian,  begun 
by  Leo  XII.,  and  continued  by  his 
successors.  The  walls  throughout 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  left  bank 
present  an  irregular  polygonal  out- 
line ;  they  are  built  of  brick,  mixed 
with  rubbish  of  various  kinds  and  oc- 
casional patches  of  stone- work.  They 
have  no  ditch,  but  are  crested  with 
nearly  three  hundred  towers ;  on  the 
outside  they  are  about  fifty  feet  ia 
height ;  on  the  inner  face,  where  they 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so 
cfmsiderable  that  they  seldom  rise  so 
high  as  thirty  feet.  There  are  sixteen 
gates  properly  belonging  to  the 
modem  city,  but  four  of  them  are 
now  walled  up.  In  taking  a  general 
survey  of  these  gates,  from  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  we  shall  notice  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  gateways*  and 
such  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  walls, 
as  may  appear  to  call  for  observatioo^ 
This  will  bring  the  whole  subject 
into  one  view  and  prevent  repetition 
hereafter. 

Gates.— 1.  iVto  dd  Popolo  f  erected 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1561,  with  the  a»- 
sbtance  of  Vigoola,  from  the  designa 
of  Michael  Angela  The  internal 
part  was  decorated  by  Bernini  (  p.287* ).. 
The  ancient  Porta  FLaminia,  whicb 
supplied  the  materials  for  this  gate, 
and  by  which  the  Flaminian  Way  left 
the  capita],  was  situated  a  little  higher 
up,  near  the  opus  reticulatum  of  the 
Muro  Torto,  This  very  curious  frag- 
ment is  well  known  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Prooopius;  he  says  that  the 
wall  had  been  rent  for  some  time  from 
top  to  bottom,  that  it  was  so  inclined- 
that  Belisarius  wanted  to  pull  it  down 
and  rebuild  it,  but  the  people  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  removed,  stating 
that  it  was  under  the  protection  of 
St  Peter.  The  Goths,  he  addsf  never 
attacked  it,  which  made  the  people 
regard  the  spot  with  so  much  vener- 
ation that  no  one  has  ever  attempted 
to  rebuild  it.     This  description  ap- 
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plies  so  perfectly  at  tbe  present  day, 
that  it  leaves  nothing  lor  us  to  add 
except  that  tbe  wall,  which  is  about 
forty  feet  in  lenffth,  is  oonsiderably 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  that  an- 
tiquaries are  not  wanting  who  con- 
sider both  the  wall  and  the  inclination 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aurelian. 
Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
connect  the   Muro   Torto  with  the 
tomb  of  Nero,  but  there  are  not  the 
slightest  grounds  for  the  conjecture. 
It  is  true  that  ancient  authorities  satis- 
liictorily  prove  that  the  tomb  of  the 
Domitian  fiunily,  in  which  the  body 
of  Nero  was  deposited,  was  not  far 
distant  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Pincian,  near 
the  Flaminian  Way,  and  was  visible 
from  the  Campus  Martins.     Its  site 
tberefcnre   may  safely  be  placed  on 
the   western  slopes   of  the  modem 
gardens^  but  not  a  vestige  renuuns  to 
enable  us  to  identify  the  q»ot.     Be- 
tween this  and  the  next  gateway  we 
b^^n  to  meet  with  some  walls,  after 
passing  the  nineteenth  tower  from  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  which  exhibit  tbe 
workmanship  of  Honorius.     As  we 
advance  we  shall  meet  with  every 
▼ariety  of  construction,  from  the  com- 
pact brickwork  which   would  have 
been   worthy  of  the  best  times  of 
Ronae^  to  the  rude  repairs  of  Belisa- 
rius  and  the  patchwork  restorations 
of  the  popes.      2.   Porta   Pindana^ 
with  two  round  towers,  a  stone  gate- 
way,  mentioned  by  Procopius,  and 
supposed  to  have   been   rebuilt  by 
Beliaarius,  who  had  his  camp  on  the 
Pincian  during  the  siege  of  Yitiges. 
It  is  now  walled  up,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing as  the  spot  which  tradition  has 
made  the  scene  of  the  degradation  of 
Belisarius.     If  there  be  any  truth  in 
this  pc^ular  story,  the  great  general 
Bat  here  and  begged  of  the  people, 
**  Date  obolum   Belisario,"  as  they 
passed  the  gates  through  which  be 
had  so  often  led  his  troops  in  triumph. 
The    aqueduct    called    the    Acqua 
Vergine,  twelve  miles  in  length,  which 
supplies  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  alters 
the  city  at  this  point.  3.  Porta  Sahura, 
^ith  two  round  towers  of  briek,  built 


on  the  foundations  of  the  Porta 
Salaria,  so  called  from  tbe  road  by 
which  the  Sabines  exported  their 
supplies  of  salt.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  gate  by  which  Alaric  entered 
Rome.  During  the  French  siege  in 
1849,  the  Roman  triumvirate  wan- 
tonly demolished  every  house  and 
every  boundary  wall  on  this  side  of 
the  city,  although  the  French  had 
never  appeared  in  this  quarter,  and  it 
was  most  improbable  thiat  they  would 
have  abandoned  their  base  of  opera** 
tions  at  Civita  Vecdiia,  and  crossed 
the  Tiber  to  attempt  an  entrance  at 
any  of  the  gates  on  tbe  ieh  bank. 
The  **  Commission  of  Defence^**  how- 
ever, required  that  every  part  of  the 
approaches  should  be  equally  *<pro* 
teeted;  '*  and,  in  accordance  with  their 
fiat,  the  whole  country,  from  the  Porta 
Salara  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  was  laid 
waste :  public  md  private  rights  were 
equally  disregarded,  and  the  property 
of  rich  and  poor  was  subjected  to  the 
same  spirit  of  destruction.  Tlie  tra^ 
veller,  therefore,  who  follows  this  cir- 
cuit of  the  city  walls,  will  no  longer 
find  tbe  casini  and  their  plantations, 
the  road-side  taverns  for  the  pea** 
santry,  the  cottages  of  the  labouren^ 
or  even  the  vineyard  walls,  which 
formerly  diversified  the  scene.  There 
is  no  longer  any  protection  for  pro* 
perty  remaining,  nor  a  single  fence 
led  standing  to  keep  stray  cattle  from 
the  vineyards  and  gardens  that  line 
tbe  road.  At  tbe  Porta  Sahura,  vast 
earthworks  were  thrown  up,  to  form 
an  immense  barricade,  and  a  similav 
barricade,  with  flanking  batteries,  was 
erected  at  ^  the  Porta  Maggiore.  4. 
Porta  PiOf  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  P.  Nomentana  ;  it  derives  its 
modem  name  from  Pius  IV.,  who 
rebuilt  it  in  1564^  firom  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  left  it  unfinished 
at  his  death.  At  the  acute  angle 
formed  by  the  streets  which  enter  the 
city  by  this  gate  and  Porta  Salara 
stood  the  femous  Porta  Collina  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  welU 
known  reconnoitre  of  Hannibal,  when, 
according  to  Livy,  he  threw  a  spear 
over  the  walls,  took  place  on  this 
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side,  and  if  be  had  attacked  Rome 
tfaera  ii  good  reason  for  believing  that 
it  would  have  been  by  this  gate,  llie 
sttoient  P.  Nomentana,  bnUt  by  Ho* 
Dorius,  wa»  situated  a  little  beyond 
the  present  gate,  towards  the  Pnete- 
rian  campof  Tiberius,  whose  quad- 
rangular inelosnre  pro^jeets  i>cyond 
the  walls  at  the  north-east  angla  of 
the  city.  It  is  very  clear  that  Hono- 
tiua  included  this  celebrated  camp  in 
bis  Hne  of  walls;  three  of  its  sides 
were  probably  left  standing  when 
Constantino  dismantled  it,  and  thus 
afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
new  works.  On  ezamining  its  walls, 
the  rude  stone-work  hastily  put  to- 
gether by  Belisarius  may  easUy  be 
tecognised.  Its  gateways,  which  for- 
merly opened  on  ^is  side,  but  were 
ekMed  by  Honorius,  may  also  be 
traced.  In  the  southern  angle,  the 
S^orta  Cbiusa  represents  the  Porta 
l/lminalis ;  as  its  mmie  signifies,  it  is 
BOW  walled  up.  5.  Pioria  S,  Lo* 
rmtta,  with  two  towars,  the  ancient 
Porta  Tiburtina  or  Pnraestina,  buUt 
by  Honorins,  Ai»,A02,-  It  is  at* 
taehed  to  the  interesting  monument 
which  fiyrma  the  junetion  of  the 
Mardan,  Julian,  and  Tepulan.  aque- 
ducts. This  gate  opens  out  one  of  the 
loads  to  TivolL  Between  this  and 
the  Porta.  Maggiore  is  a  ^esed  gate, 
•opposed  to  ;be  the  Porta  Coilatina. 
On  approaching  the  Porta  Jliaggiore, 
wa  see  the  subterranean  aqueduct 
which  carried  into  this  city  the  waters 
of  the  Anio  Vetns.  6.  Bwto  Magh 
fi&rt,  a  noble  arch  of  travertine^  the 
finest  gateway  in  Rome.  The  ad- 
joining monument  of  the  Claudian 
•queduot  formerly  included  the  gate- 
ways  of  the  Porta  Latneanaand  Porta 
Pkamestina.  Both  these  gates  were 
greatly  disfiguicd  and  concealed  by 
HoBMrius;  the  Porta  I^bicana  wus 
cl«ned,  aind  the  Porta  Frsmestuu  was 
known  as  the  Porta  Maggiofe.  The 
Z^dUcans  gate  was  rseenliy  opened, 
when  the  labour  of  the  work  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  diseorery  of  the 
Baker's  Tomb,  wbioh  is  deeeribed  in 
lis  proper  place  under  lihe  antiquities. 
'^»  appearanpe  of  the  fine  facade  of 


the  gateway,  which  now  shows  us  the 
beautiful  proportions  o£  its  two  arches 
and  three  piers,  is  extremely  imposing. 
The  aceidental  ctrcumstanee  of  the 
Claudian  aouednot  being  carried  over 
it  may  CTplain  the  existeBce  of  this 
very  splendid  monum^itr  There  are 
three  inscriptions  on  the  atdc:  one 
recording  that  theempevor  Tiberius 
Claudius  brought  into  the  city  ^e 
Claudian  aqueduct;  the  second  re- 
lating to  the  restomtiottB  of  Vespasian ; 
and  the  third  to  tboas  of  Titus.  In 
the  attic  are  the  channels  for  the 
water,  the  lower  ob0  receiving  the 
Aqua  Claudia,  and  the  upper  the 
stream  called  the  Aniene  Nuovo.  We 
see  also  at  this  point  built  into  the 
wall  the  flank  of  ^n  arch  of  peperino, 
in  which  we  distinctly  veoogntse  the 
three  ohanneie  of  the  MarSan,  Te- 
pulan,  and  Julian  aqueducts,  the 
M aroiau  being  the  lowest  and  the 
Julian  the  lugheet  of  these  channels. 
Close  by  we  may  likewise*  trace  the 
subterranean  course  of  the  Anio 
Vetus.  The  road  •  which  passes  out 
of  this  gate  leads  to  Colonna,  Viil:- 
montone,  ftc.,  and  is  the- high  road  to 
Naples  by>  Fkosinone  and  San  -Oer«- 
mano.  The  walls  beyond  the  gate 
Icrflow  the  course  of  the  <3audisi| 
aqueduct  fer'a  short  distance^  und 
then  pats  under  the  Arches  of  ^le 
Acqua  Felice  of  Sixtus  V.y  which 
ibrm  so  many  picturesque  combtna- 
tibna  and  contrasts  with  the  imperial 
works.  Farther  on  they  pass  the 
precincts  of  Aanta  Croee  in  Oerusapi 
kmme,  and  skirt  the  esiemal  wall  of 
the  Amphitheatrum  Gastrense,  which 
was  included  by  Henoriusin  bis  Hne 
of  fortifications  7.  JPtria,  San  Gio^ 
WMM,  entirely  modem,  builtby  Gre* 
gory  XIIL  in  the  16th  century. 
Adjoining  this  gate*  is  the  aacioBt 
Porta  Asinaria,  flanked  by  two  round 
brick  towers.  It  is  now  waUed<«p, 
but  Is  a  very  picturesque. mih.  It  i« 
meflMyruble  as  the  gateway  through 
which  Belisarius  first  enteeed  Roma 
It  wasalso  tibe  sceiie  of  the  first  en- 
tmase  of  Totila,  wko  obtdned  poe- 
session  of  it  by  the  treachery  of  the' 
Isnuriana.     Tlie  gate  of 'S.  Giovanni 
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is  well  known  to  traTellers  ;  tbe  high 
roAdte  Naples  by  the  Pontine  Marshes 
passes  out  of  it.     Beyond  the  gate  is 
the  Aqua  Crabra,  now  the  Maranna, 
wliich  enters  the  eity  by  a  gateway, 
now  walled  up,  called  the  Porta  Me* 
tronta.     The   Porta  Capena  of  fi»e 
walls  of  SerVius  Ttdlius  was  within 
(his  gate*  below  the  Villa  Mattd,  on 
the  Ctelian.      8.   Piorta  LaHna,  also 
closed.      It    has    two    round    brick 
towers,  with  a  grooye  apparently  for 
a  portcuUitC      The  Christian  mono- 
gram on  ihe  keystone  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  repaired  by  Beli* 
sarius.     The  Church  tradition  relates 
that  St  John  was  martyred  by  being 
boiled  in  oil  within  this  gate,  a,  d.  96. 
9-.   Porta    San    SebcutianOf   with   two 
fine  semicircular  towers  of  briekwork 
resting  on  foundations  of  solid  marble^ 
probably  taken  from  the  tombs  on  the 
Af^ian.     This  gate  is  w^  known  in 
c^Muiection  with   the  cataodmbs,  the 
arcfa  of  Drusus,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Soipios ;  it  was  called  the  Porta  Appia 
iii'the  8tli  century;     Under  the  arch 
ie  a  iourious  Gothic  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  repulse  of  some  invading 
force,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation   among    the  antiquaries. 
Between  this  gate  and  the  Porta  di 
S.  -Paolo  are  the  celebrated  fertiBca- 
tfODS   constructed  by    Paul   III.  in 
the  16th  century,  from  the  dengns 
of  the  great  architect  and  engineer 
Antonio    Sangalloj  •    }(>.    Porta  San 
JPaobf  rebuilt  by  Bdiaarius  on-  the 
ahe  of  the  Porta  Ostiensis ;  a  douMe 
gate^  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
pietaresque  of  all  the  moderci  gate- 
ways.    The  inner  portion  is  probably 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Belisarius.     It 
i»  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  Totils^ 
Meond  entrance  into   Rome.      The 
pyramid  of  Caiua  Cestias  is  here  in* 
eluded  ia  the  walh^  which  proceed 
towards  the  Tiber,  round  the  base  of 
Monte  Testaccio,  ascending  the  left 
Sank  of  the  river  for  a  very  short  dis- 
tance, when  they  become  no  longer 
traceaMe.     On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  the  walls  present  altogether  a 
more  modern  aspect ;  the  greater  part 
vrere  constructed  by  Innocent  X«  and 


Urban  VIII.,  and  are  flanked  with 
regular  bastions.  "Within  their  cir- 
cuit, particularly  in  the  southern  bend 
beyond  the  Corsini  Piidaoe  and  around 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio>  we  may  still 
trace  the  ruined  towers  and  ramparts 
of  the  wall  of  Aarelhui  and  Honorius* 
The  following  are  the  gates  of  the 
Transtiborine  district^:  11.  Porta  Bar* 
feta,  built  by  Urban  VI II.,  near  gthe 
ancient  P.  PortuensiGb  on  the  road  to 
Fiumicino,  the  present  port  of  the 
Tiber.  Id.  Porta  San  fimeraxio,  on 
the  Janiculum,  probably  the  Porta 
Janiculensis,  or  PoBta  Aurelia.  The 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria 
lie  to  the  westward,  and  spread  over 
the  hill  in  the  direction  of  St«  Peter's. 
The  Acqoa  Pada,  the  ancient  Al* 
sietina,  brought  by  Augustus  from 
the  lake  of  Braeciano,  enters  the 
Trastevere  at  thb  spot.  It  was  upon 
the  bastions  to  the  left  of  this  gate 
that  the  French  besieging  army  wider 
General  Oudinot,  in  1849,  directed 
the  brunt  of  their  attack.  It  wat 
here,  also^  that  they  -aucceeded  in 
making  a  praetieaUe  breach^ .  after 
hundrttls  of  men  had  perished  on  both 
sides,  and  all  the  borron  of  war  had 
been  lavished  without  restraint.  EvenT 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood  ^is  iati* 
mately  associated  with  the  events  of 
this  bombardment,  for  here  only  wem 
its  effects  felt  by  the  besieged,  and 
here  e^ieoiidly  did  the  Trasteveriai 
exert  their  whole  means  of  defence 
with  a  courage  whieh  no  difiBerenoes 
of  political  opinion  can  leAise  to  ae* 
knowledge.  Wherever  we  turn,<from 
the  vralls  of  San  Pjanorazia  to  the 
Fontana  Paolina  and  tbe  church  of 
San  Pietro  on  the  oa^  band,  or  to  the 
frequent  moaBda<  which  mark  the 
graves  of  besiegers  and  besieged  upon 
the  other,  we  find  traces  of  the  awful 
devastatioB  whidi  followed  the  pro. 
longed  redatanoe  of  the  Romans  at 
this  points  The  existence  of  a  eon* 
siderable  piditien  of  the  Anrelian  vatt 
wiChitt-  the  eiremt  of  the  bastioned 
line  of'  tte  popes  gave  the  besieged 
great  advantage  in  this -struggle ;  for 
as  that  ancient  wall  is  bttik  chiefly  of 
tiles,  is  more  «than  4  yaads^  in  thicks 
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ueas'aod  from  10  to  12  yards  in  height, 
and,  moreover,  is  flanked  with  towers, 
it  formed  »  redl  fortress  within  the 
outer  wall  upon  whieh  the  French 
bad  first  to  direct  their  fire.  It  is 
due  to  the  French  to  add  that  in  se- 
lecting this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  Janiculum  for  their  at- 
tack, they  were  guided  by  the  feeling 
that  from  no  other  spot  could  tl|eir 
operations  be  carried  on  with  so  little 
ii\jury  to  the  monuments  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  whole  amount  of  damage 
done  by  their  projectiles  fell  far  short 
of  the  destruction  committed  by  the 
Ronuns  themselves  under  the  orders 
of  their  ^  Commission  of  Defence.** 
13.  PorUi  CaveUleffgieri,  close  to  St. 
Peter*s,  on  the  high  post-road  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  said  to  be  from  the 
dedgns  of  Sangallo.  It  was  close  to 
this  gate  that  the  French  army  suf- 
fered their  first  and  most  severe  re- 
pulse in  their  attack  on  Rome  in 
1849.  14.  Foria  Fabbriea,  near  the 
former,  now  walled  up.  15.  Porta 
Angelica,  formerly  the  Porta  Pel- 
legrini, built  by  Pius  IV.  on  the 
north  side  of  St  Peter*s,  leading  to 
Monte  Mario.  16.  Porta  CatteUo,  on 
the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  now  walled  up. 

Bridpei,-^ Of  the  eight  bridges  of 
ancient  Rome  four  only  are  now  in 
use.  The  remains  of  all  the  others 
are  still  visible,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
either  about  their  names  or  their  lo- 
calities. To  prevjent  repetition  here- 
after, we  shall  bring  them  all  into  one 
view.  Beginning  with  the  most 
northern,  and  proceeding  down  the 
river,  we  have 

1.  Ponte  MoBie,  the  ancient  Pons 
Milvius  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  al- 
ready described  at  page  286. 

2.  PomU  &  Anfftio,  the  ancient  Pons 
JElius.  This  very  noble  bridge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  opposite  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo :  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  in  which  we  can  trace  the 
ancient  remains  with  positive  cer- 
tainty. The  whole  of  it  is  ancient, 
with  the  exception  of  some  restorations 
of  stone- work  and  the  parapets.    Me- 

U  of  Hadrian  are  extant  which  re- 


present the  bridge  precisely  as  we  now 
see  it,  with  three  large  equal  arches 
in  the  centre,  and  small  arches  on  each 
side.  The  piers  are  strengthened  with 
buttresses  and  starlings.  The  bridge 
was  constructed  by  Hadrian  as  a  pas- 
sage to  his  mausoleum.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  covered  with  booths  or 
shops^  by  which  the  passage  was  so 
much  contracted,  that  tbe  pressure  of 
the  crowd  at  the  jubilee  of  1450  caused 
the  death  of  20O  people.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  accident,  the  pope  re» 
moved  the  booths  and.  restored  the 
bridge  to  its  original  form.  Some 
writers  have  magnified  this  event  into 
the  total  destruction  of  the  bridge ;  » 
mere  examination  of  the  architecture 
would  at  once  disprove  the  statement, 
if  it  were  not  set  at  rest  by  numeroua 
authorities.  In  1530  Clement  VI U 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge 
the  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul. 
In  1688  Clement  IX.  constructed  the 
present  parapet,  and  added  the  ten 
angels  which  stand  upon  the  pienk 
The  one  which  bears  the  cross  is  by 
Bernini,  the  others  are  by  his  scholars; 
they  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning  as 
works  of  art. 

3.  Pom  IHumphalis,  or  the  P.  Vati> 
canus,  the  longest  of  all  the  bridges^ 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Nero. 
From  a  passage  in  Prudentius,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  entire  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Some 
foundations  of  its  piers  are  still  visible 
from  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo  when 
the  river  is  low ;  they  are  about  SOO 
paces  below  the  bridge.  Their  posi- 
tion may  generally  be  recognised  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  water. 

4.  i\Mi/«  Skto,  built  by  Status  IV. 
in  1474,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jam* 
culensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
district  of  Trastevere.  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  ancient  history,  though 
the  older  antiquaries  mention  an  in- 
scription of  IVajan  as  existing  on  it 
in  the  16th  century.  It  has  four 
arches. 

5.  Ponie  di  QuaUro  Capi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  S9 
called  from  the  four  figures  of  a  four<» 
headed  Janus  which  stood  near  it,  and^s 
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which  were  fbnnerly  pUeed  at  the 
angles  of  the  bridge.  It  is  the  Pons 
Fabrieius,  built  by  Fabriclus,  the  Cu. 
rator  Viarum,  b.  c.  60.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Horace  as  the  spot  from 
which  Damasippus  would  have  leaped 
into  the  Tiber,  but  £br  the  preoepto  of 
Stertinius. 

••  Unde  ego'minZ 
Deecripsi  docilis  pnecepta  ba?c,  tempore  quo 

me 
Sdattu  Jowit  Mplentem  pasoere  faarbam 
Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti.'* 

Hot.,  Sat.  iL  3. 

It  has  two  large  arches,  with  a 
smaller  one  between  them  in  case  of 
Hoods.  It  retains  more  of  its  ancient 
architecture  than  any  other  bridge 
except  that  of  St.  Angelo.  It  for- 
merly had  the  following  inscription, 
but  a  part  only  is  now  legible : —  l. 

FABftlClUS  C.  F.  CVa.  VXAR.  FACIVNDVM 
COXaAVlT  IDBMQ.  PEOBAVrr  Q.  LKPIDVS 
M.  F.  M.  LOLUTS  M.  F.  COS.  8.  C  PKOBA- 
▼XRVNT. 

•  6.  Ih>nt€  S,  Bartolommeo,  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  former,  connecting  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Traste- 
vere.  It  is  the  Pons  Cestius  or  Gra- 
tianus.  Its  founder  is  unknown,  but 
two  long  inscriptions  on  tlfl  parapets 
and  on  the  sides  show  that  it  was  re- 
stored about  A.  s.  367,  by  the  em- 
perors Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gra- 
tian.  It  consists  of  one  large  central 
arch  and  two  smaller  ones. 

7.  PoHte  BoUOf  on  the  site,  of  the 
Pons  Palatinus.  The  ancient  bridge 
vras  begun  by  Mareus  FuWius,  and 
finished  by  Scipio  Africanusand  Mum- 
mius,  the  censors,  b.c.  142.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  stone 
bridge  built  in  Rome.  We  know 
nothing  of  its  subsequent  history  until 
we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa 
Jdaria.  In  the  ISth  century  it  fell 
down,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Honorius 
III.  It  was  restored  by  Julius  II L 
in  1554^  and  again  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1575.  In  1598  all  that 
portion  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  river 
broke  down.  Two  arches  were  thus 
lost,  and  no  attempt  has  since  been 
made  to  restore  them.  The  part  ^re- 
Tnaiaing  consists  of  three  arches  "^  on 


the  nde  next  the  Trastevere,  with 
two  smaller  arches  between  them» 
through  which  the  water  only  runs 
when  the  river  is  much  flooded.  The 
ruined  and  broken  state  of  this  frag, 
ment  suflSciently  explains  the  modern 
name.  It  is  best  seen  from  the  bank 
of  the  river  a  little  above  the  temple 
of  Vesta.  Near  the  Trastevere  ex* 
tremity  of  tlie  bridge  is  seen  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  Via  Palatina,  composed 
of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava. 

8.  Pong  Smbliciua,  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman 
bridges.  It  was  first  byilt  of  wood 
by  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king* 
It  was  upon  this  bridge  that  Horatius 
Codes  withstood  the  army  of  Por- 
sena  till  the  Romans  had  succeeded 
in  breaking  it  down  behind  him.  This 
act  of  heroism  made  it  so  sacred,  that 
it  could  never  afterwards  be  repaired 
without  the  sanction  of  the  pontiffs* 
It  was  destroyed  by  a  great  flood  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  then 
rebuilt  of  stone  by  M.  ^milius  Le- 
pidus,  the  censor.  It  suffered  fre* 
quently  from  inundations,  and  was 
restored  by  Tiberius  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  A  coin  of  the  latter  emperor 
is  extant  representing  this  bridge  as  a 
broken  arch.  In  the  reign  of  Adrian  I.» 
in  780,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
inundation.  In  the  15th  century  the 
remains  of  the  piers  were  removed 
to  make  cannon  baits,  and  the  only 
trace  of  the  bridge  now  left  are  the 
liasements,  which  may  be  seen,  when 
the  river  is  low,  nearly  opposite  the 
hospital  of  San  Michele. 


"  Ek  qu«  tanta  ftiU  Romam  tibi  causa  vl- 
dendi?"  Virg.,  SucoL  \.  . 

There  has  scarcely  been  any  ques- 
tion so  frequently  discussed  as  that 
which  relates  to  the  best  mode  of  seeing 
the  miraXnlia  of  Rome.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  has  seldom  been  sa- 
tisfactorily answered,  because  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  considered  that 
no  systematic  plan  can  be  laid  down 
which  will  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  travellers.  The  scholar  will 
probably  prefer  the  task  of  tracing  the 
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separate  regions  of  Augustus ;  the  an- 
tiquary or  the  historian  may  desire  to 
begin  his  researches  witii  the  works  of 
the  kings,  and  follow  the  history  of 
Rome  through  her  existing  monu- 
ments, down  to  the  final  extinction  of 
«rt  under  the  later  emperors ;  the  ec- 
clesiastic will  very  possibly  begin  with 
the  basilicas  and  churches  which  cover 
the  remains  of  saints  and  martyrs; 
and  the  artist  will  naturally  seek  to 
derive  his  iirst  impressions  from  those 
miracles  of  genius  which  have  made 
Rome  the  centre  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern art.  The  Roman  guide-books 
Ibr  about  three  quarters  of  a  century 
have  arranged  the  city  in  eight  topo- 
graphical divisions,  each  of  which 
miay  be  seen  in  a  single  day.  In  this 
manner  objects  of  every  class  are 
thrown  together  without  order  or  ar- 
rangement, and  the  traveller  who  has 
not  gone  through  the  whole  plan  is 
•entirely  unable  to  arrive  at  any  idea 
of  the  relative  interest  of  the  objects, 
or  to  know  how  much  or  how  little 
Rome  contains  of  any  particular  class. 
We  believe  that  very  few  travellers 
have  ever  completely  followed  out 
Vasi^  system  of  seeing  Rome  in  eight 
days,  though  we  are  aware  timt  En- 
glish tourists  have  not  been  wanting 
who  have  boasted  that  they  have 
beaten  the  antiquaries,  and  done  it  in 
six.  The  only  advantage  it  possesses 
is  the  merit  of  being  expeditious,  and 
of  enabling  the  traveller,  in  the  least 
possible  time,  to  ascertain  for  himself 
what  is  and  what  is  not  worth,  seeing, 
and  of  noting' those  objeets  which  .de- 
serve further  observation.  This  ad- 
vantage may  be  obtained,  we  think, 
by  less  exceptionable  mekns.  We  be* 
lieve  that  most  travellers  form  some 
plan  for  themselves,  ^together  inde- 
pendently of  books ;  and  that  no  ge- 
neral rule  can  be-  laid  down  to  which 
exceptions  may  not  be  taken,  because 
tile  objects  which  will  engage  the  at- 
tention of  one  class  will  have  little 
interest  for  otihers.  Whatever  plan 
may  be  adopted,  the  majority  of  per- 
sons who  travel  for  general  instruction 
or  amusement,  will  always  vbit  a  city 
ike  Rome  in  districts,  tlie  great,  and 


we  think,  tiie  only  difficulty,  is  to  at-* 
tempt  to  fix  the  divisions  of  these3dis« 
tricts;  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  we  would  leave  the  point  to  the 
taste  and  convenience  of  the  traveller, 
supplying  him  with  the  necessary  in* 
formation  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  may  refer  at  once  to  each  ob« 
ject  which  may  possess  sufficient  in- 
terest to  require  notioe.  With  this 
view,  therefore,  we  have  arxauged  the 
different  objects  of  attraction  in  Rome 
under  separate  classes,  observing,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  details.  For  fociHty  of 
reference,  there  is,  we  are  convinced, 
no  plan  which  presents  so  many  ad- 
vantages ;*  and  it  has  this  additional 
recommendation,  that  it  brings  withm 
one  view  a  complete  catalogue  of  ob- 
jects which  would  be  scattered  over 
various  and  detached  parts  of  any  work 
on  the  topographical  or  chron<Aogical 
arrangement. 

The  Antiquitixs. 

Whoever  would  appreciate  and  en- 
joy the  ruins  of  Rome  will  find  it-ab*^ 
solutely  necessary,  before  he  enters  into 
an  examination  of  particular  monu* 
ments,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  relative  position,  and  clas^fy 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  may  enable 
him  to  understand  their  history.  There 
is  no  spot  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  this 
purpose  as  the  7\noeT  cf  the  OapM^ 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
stranger  who  is  really  desirous  to  un* 
derstand  the  antiquities,  to  study  them 
with  the  least  difficulty  to  himself  and 
to  avoid  the  vexation  arising  firona  a 
constant  recurrence  to  authorities, 
must  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  thO 
Capitol,  and  there  learn  the  topOi> 
graphy  of  the  ancient  city.  An  howr 
devoted  to  this  purpose  will  give  the 
stranger  a  more  comt^ete  idea  of 
ancient  Rome  than  days  spent  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  investigation  :  and 
the  information  obtained  In  regard  to 
the  surrounding  country  will  mate* 
rially  assist  falm  in  his  ftiture  escOT* 
slons  beyond  the  walls.  Independently 
of  these  advantages,  there  is  no  scene 
in  the  world  more  imptessiTe  or  vaa^ 
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uificent  than  tiiat  eommanded  by  this 
spot.     It  is  not  inferior  in  historical 
interest  to  the  glorious  panorama  from 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  while  it  sur- 
passes it  in  those  higher  associations 
which  appeal  so  powerfully  to   the 
feelings  of  the  Christian  traveller. 
'   In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  country, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 
The  Campagna,  or  the  undulating 
irregular  plain  which  spreads  on  all 
sides  around  Rome>  includes  part  of 
ancient  Latium  and  part  of  Etruria. 
Its  length  from   Civita   Veccbia  to 
Terraeina  is  estimated  at  100  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the   sea  is  about  40  miles. 
On  the  north  and   iiorth<-east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Monte  Oimino  and 
the   chain  of  the   Sabine  hills;    on 
the    east,    by    the   Volscian    moun- 
tains,   which    run    due    south    and 
form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  which  lie  between 
them  and  the  sea.     The  Sabine  hills 
surround  like  an  amphitheatre   the 
whole  expanse  of  the  northern  Cam- 
pagna; while  the  more  picturesque 
tfnd  richly  wooded  mountains  which 
bound  the  plain  of  Latium  are  studded 
with  villages,  each  representing  some 
seene  of  historic  or  poetic  interest. 
Along  the  plain  from  north  to  south 
the  Tiber  is  seen  winding  in  a  long 
yellow    line,    marking    the    ancient 
boundary  between  Latium  and  £tru- 
rta.  •    In  the  foreground  on  one  side 
«r»  the  ruins  of  all  that  made  Rome 
the  mistress  of  the  world ;    on  the 
other  are  the  palaces  and-  churches  of 
the  modern  city  ;  so  that  the  Capitol 
may  be  said  to  separate  the  IWing 
from  the  dead-'the  city  of  the  Popes 
from  that  -of  the  Ciesars. 
'   In  the  ehain  of  hills  towards  the 
east  the  highest  point  is  the  Alban 
Mount,  now  MonU  Caoij  on  which 
tih^  ruins  «f  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
JLatialisare  still  visible.    Beneath  the 
ffiimmit,  and  about  midway  betweoi 
it  and  the  plain,  b  Albam»t  a  litde  to 
the  left,  the  tower  of  Oatt^  Gondelfb 
Htay  be  seen  amid  the  dark  woods 
the  lake  4»f  Albano ;  and 


farther  on  the  right  is  the  low  hill  of 
Civita  Lavinia,  the  *  Lanuvium  of 
Cicero.  The  long  ridge  forming  the 
opposite  boundary  of  the  lake  is  the 
supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa.  On  thtf 
left  of  Monte  Cavi  is  a  small  open 
plain,  called  the  Ckmp  of  Hannibd^ 
the  position  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son during  the  siege  of  Rome.  A  little 
below  this  plain,  the  village  of  Roeca 
di  Papat  perched  upon  the  etest  of  a 
rook,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  Arx 
Albana  of  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome. 
On  the  lower  slopes  M>e  Marino  and 
Cfrotta'Ferraia,  Farther  to  the  left, 
ovthe  nearest  point  of  the  chain,  is 
Frtucati,  In  the  distance  beyond  is 
the  lofty  summit  of  Monie  Akfido,  the* 
**  gelidus  AlgiduB  "  of  Horace,  from 
which  Rome  still  derives  her  supplies 
of  snow.  In  a  line  between  it  and 
Flascati  is  the  site  of  Tuscolum.  Far- 
ther  to  the  left  are  Monte  Porzio  and 
Monte  Compatri  ;  and  on  the  last  and 
lowest  eminence  is  the  picturesque 
village  of  Cohnna,  occupying  the  site 
of  Labicum« 

The  opening  of  the  plain  lying  in 
the  depression  between  the  <^ain  of 
Monte  Cavi  and  that  of  the  Sabine 
hills  may  be  distinctly  recognised  be- 
tween Colonna  and  the  distant  town 
of  Palettrina,  the  **  frigidum  Praeneste* 
of  Horace.  Among  the  barren  range 
of  these  hills  the  principal  towii  die* 
tinguishaUe  from  this  point  b  TivoUi 
the  ancient  Tibur,  surrounded  by  oli?&> 
grounds  and  woods.  From  that  point 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  plain  towards 
iu  junction  with  the  TiW,  separating' 
Latium  from  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Sabines'in  its  course.  Beyond 
Tivoli  we  recognise  tlie  lofty  heights 
of  Monte  Genaro^  the  Locretilis  of 
Horace  $  and  in  the  foreground  at  the 
base  oif  the  Apennioes,^  the  hill  and 
town  of  MonU  Jldomft), -the  probablcT 
site  of  the  Alban  colony  of  Crnstume*. 
num.  Nearer  Rome,  close  to  CaHd 
GitUnleo,  is  t^e  site  eS  Fiden».  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  Campagna  is 
the  classical  Soraete,  whose  isolated 
mass  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in 
the  landscape  that  it  can  never  be 
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mistaken.  It  eonstituted  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and 
separated  it  from  Etruria. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  leading  features  of  ancient  Borae, 
without  stopping  to  describe  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  [the 
purpose,  as  a  detailed  account  of  each 
ruin  is  given  in  a  subsequent  page. 

The  first  objects  which  will  eicite 
the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  are  the 
Seven  HUh.  These  may  be  recognised 
without  much  difficulty  from  our  pre- 
sent position,  which  commands  also 
many  interesting  ruins  that  must  ne- 
cessarily be  included  in  the  following 
general  survey.  Beginning  with  the 
Capitol,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
tower  on  which  we  stand,  and  the 
great  square  of  palaces  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  occupy  a  depression  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Ara  Cceli  and 
the  Pahuio  CaffarellL  These  sum- 
mits were  the  Arz  and  the  Capito- 
lium;  the  space  between  them,  on 
whose  eastern  margin  we  are  of  course 
placed,  was  called  the  Intermontium. 
Without  entering  into  the  disputed 
questions  respecting  these  two  sum- 
mits, or  attempting  to  decide  which 
was  the  Arx  and  which  the  Capito- 
lium,  we  shall  merely  state  that  the 
Church  of  Ara  Coeli  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius ;  and  that  most 
antiquaries  place  on  the  other  summit 
the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  and  the  Citadel.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  palace  may  still  be  seen  many 
fragments  of  walls,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  substructions  of  the  temple ; 
and  farther  towards  the  river,  in  a 
garden  on  the  Monte  Caprino»  we  still 
find,  although  diminished  in  height 
by  the  accumulation  of  soil,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Tarpeian 
Rock.  From  the  Capitol,  as  a  cen- 
tral point,  we  may  trace  a  semicircle 
firom  the  Pincian  Hill,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  modern  city,  to  the  Aven* 
tine  on  the  south,  embracing  in  its 
circuit  the  line  of  the  existing  walls. 
This  area  includes  nearly  the  whole 
of  ancient  Home  as  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Augustus.     The  heart  of 


the  city  was,  of  course,  the  Fonun, 
the  open  irregular  space  which  lies 
immediately  below  us:  it  will  serve 
as  a  guiding-line  in  enabling  us  to 
fix  the  limits  of  the  hills.  The  locali- 
ties of  this  classical  spot  are  described 
in  a  subsequtot  page,  under  the  article 
**  Forum,*"  and  need  not,  therefore^  lie 
repeated  here ;  but  the  stranger  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  these  particulars, 
and  become  acquMnted  with  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  ruins  before  he 
descends  into  the  Forum. 

The  CapitcUnt,  on  which  we  stand* 
forms,  of  course,  the  first  of  the  seven 
hills.  Above  the  southern  angle  of  . 
the  Forum  u  the  Pahtine,  the  seat  of 
the  earliest  settlement  of  Rome,  co- 
vered with  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
and  gardens.  Farther  to  the  right 
is  the  Aventine,  its  north-west  base 
washed  by  the  Tiber,  and  its  summit 
crowned  by  a  solitary  convent.  Be- 
tween these  two  bills  was  the  Circus 
Maximus.  Over  the  Coliseum,  the 
eye  rests  on  the  magnificent  Basilica 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  marking  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  the  C^dian.  North 
of  the  Caelian,  and  consequently  oo 
the  left  of  the  Coliseum,  is  the  Eeqvi* 
line,  more  extensive  than  any  of  the 
otlier  hills,  and  marked  at  its  southern 
extremity  by  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  at  its  northern  angle  by  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
while  the  ruined  dome  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  indicates  its  ex» 
treme  boundary-'  on  the  east.  The 
Quirinal,  a  long  narrow  hill,  begins 
at  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  visible  from 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  tower.  We 
can  easily  see  from  this  point  that  a 
portion  of  the  hill  has  been  removed 
to  make  room  for  Tngan's  Forum,  at 
we  shall  find  stated  hereafter  in  the 
inscription  on  the  column.  The  mas* 
sive  square  tower  of  the  middle  ages^ 
called  the  Tor  de*  Conti,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Forums  of  Augustus  and 
Nerva,  assist  us  in  marking  the  line 
which  separates  the  base  of  the  Qui* 
rinal  from  that  of  the  Esquiline. 
The  Quirinal  stretches  from  the 
Forum  of  Tri^an  to  the  north-east^ 
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behind  the  Colonna  Palace.  It  is 
covered  with  buildings,  among  which 
the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Palace  of 
the  Pope  on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  its 
highest  point.  The  Ftmina/,  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Esquiline,  is  re- 
markable for  its  flat  surface,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish ;  but 
part  of  it  is  covered  by  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  and  a  line  drawn  firom  the 
Capitol  to  the  Baths  nearly  intersects 
it.  The  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Pane  e  Perna  occupies  nearly  its 
highest  point,  and  the  hill  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  gardens  behind- 
it.  In  walking  from  the  TrinitiL  de* 
Monti  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the 
ascent  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
may  be  distinctly  recognised.  These 
are  the  seven  hills  included  within 
the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius ;  but 
there  are  others  beyond  those  limits, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  particularise. 
Korth  of  the  Quirinal  is  Monte  Pincio, 
the  CoUis  Hortulorum,  the  fiivourite 
promenade  of  the  modern  Rcmians. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  is  the 
Janiculumt  at  whose  base  lies  the 
modern  district  of  Tiastevere ;  at  its 
southern  extremity  is  the  Monte  Verde, 
overlooking  the  Tiber;  beyond  the 
Janiculum  to  the  north  is  the  Vatican ; 
and  in  the  extreme  dbtance,  forming 
the  boundary  of  our  present  prospect, 
is  the-  Monte  Mario,  covered  with 
villas  and  plantations.  The  area  be- 
tween the  Janiculum  and  the  Pincian, 
ibrming  a  semicircle,  of  which  the 
Capitol  is  the  centre,  includes  nearly 
the  whole  of  modem  Rome.  The 
last  hill  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  artificial  hill  of  Monte  Testaccio, 
so  called  from  the  fragments  of  earthen 
vessels  of  which  it  is  composed ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  southern  ai^gle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aventine,  between  the 
river  and  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tius,  which  the  Aventine  conceals 
from  our  present  view. 

The  RuiKS  OP  Rome  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  1.  The  works  of 
the  Kings ;  2.  The  works  of  the  Re- 
public ;  3.  The  works  of  the  Empire. 

1.  The  Kingly  Period  (b.  c  753 — 
509).     The  consideration  of  this  first, 


class  naturally  carries  us  back  to' the 
early  history  of  Rome ;  but  to  enter 
into  minute  particulars  on  that  sub* 
ject  would  obviously  be  out  of  place 
in  a  work  of  this  description,  and 
would  involve  details  with  which  the 
traveller  may  be  presumed  to  be  al- 
ready familiar.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
state  that  the  Latin  settlement  attri- 
buted to  Romulus  was  situated  on' 
the  Palatine,  the  scene  of  the  earlier 
settlement  of  Evander  and  his  Arca^ 
dians,  and  was  probably  not  more 
than  a  mile  in  circumference.  Tlie 
Sabine  colony  of  Tatius  occupied  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal,  the  Capi- 
toline  being  their  citadeL  The  Etrus- 
cans bad  their  settlements  on  the 
Cselian  and  parts  of  the  Esquiline, 
the  chief  of  which  was  called  Luce<^ 
rum;  they  were  dependent  on  the 
others,  and  had  no  king,  and  were  at 
length  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
descend  into  the  plain  between  the 
Caelian  and  the  Esquiline,  which  de- 
rived from  them  the  name  of  tiie 
Vicus  Tuscus.  In  these  times  there 
were  small  marshy  lakes  or  swamp& 
between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine, 
and  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitoline.  The  union  oi  the  three 
settlements  led  to  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  city,  and,  in  less  than  1 50  years 
from  the  foundation  of  Romulus,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of  the  moat  an- 
cient architectural  monuments  of 
Rome,  was  constructed  to  drain  the 
marshes.  The  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  was  then 
set  apart  for  the  general  assemblies 
of  the  united  nations,  and  became, 
under  the  name  of  the  Forum,  the 
seat  and  centre  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Palatine 
were  the  scenes  of  those  poetical  tra- 
ditions which  are  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  the  city,  and  anti- 
quaries have  not  been  wanting  who 
have  seriously  fixed  the  site  of  the 
Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules, the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave 
of  Cacus.  The  latter  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  on 
the  side  nearest  the  Tiber,  where  tb' 
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hill  exhibits  disiitiet  traces  of  volcanic 
action :  the  other  poetical  antiquities 
had  disappeared,  like  .the  lakes  of 
•Curtius  and  Jutuma,  before  the  time 
of  the  empire.  The  few  remains  of 
the  kingly  period  which  are  now  ex- 
tant are  entirely  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  built  of  large  quadrilateral 
blocks,  like  the  walls  of  Volterra, 
■Cortona,  and  other  cities  of  Etruria. 
These  remains  are  the  Mamertine 
pnsona,  begun  by  Ancus  Martius 
<B.  c.  640),  and  enlarged  by  Servius 
TuUius  (b.  c.  578)  $  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima  of  Tarquinius  JPriscus  (n.  c  616); 
part  of  the  celebrated  rampart  or 
Offjfer  of  Serrius  TuUius  (b.  c.  578), 
attll  visible  on  the  Qjuirinal  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini  and 
the  Villa  Negroni ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  quay,  or  **  pulchrum  littus,"  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  below  the 
month  (yf  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

2.  The  JtegmbUoan  Period  (b.  c.  509 
— ^O).  —  It  has  frequently  been  a 
joatter  of  regret  to  the  classical  tra- 
veller that  Rome  peesents  so  few 
monuments  of  the  time  of  the  le^ 
public.  It  is  quite  cortain  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains  of  this  period ; 
and  in  the  Forum,  where  our  earliest 
impressions  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
ruins  which  we  might  associate  with 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
of  Rome^  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  there  is  not  a  single  A-agment 
of  republican  times.  Various  rea- 
sons have  been  advanced  to  accoimt 
ibr  this  circiunstance ;  but  the  ex- 
planation which  is  at  once  the  most 
probable  and  the  most  supported  by 
historical  evidence  is  that  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  continued  wars 
and  transient  character  of  the  consu- 
lar government  were  unfavourable  to 
the  erection  of  great  public  edifices. 
The  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  (b.  e.  888)»  about  130  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
no  doubt  involved  the  loss  of  many 
works,  both  of  the  kingly  and  repub- 
lican periods.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  city  seems  to  have  been  too  hasty 
to  allow  mu<di  attention  to  the  arts, 
vid  it  was  not  .until  a  comparatively 


late  period  that  Rome  began  to  be 
decorated  with  temples,  and  supplied 
with  paved  roads  and  aqueducts  of 
masonry.  It  was.  not  until  the  fall  of 
Corinth  and  of  Carthage  that  Rome 
was  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
of  her  public  buildings.  Ihe  intro- 
duction of  new  divinities  required  new 
and  more  splendid  temples^  and  the 
luxury  and  taste  acquired  in  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  naturally  led  to  the 
construction  of  palaces  and  theatres 
on  a  more  spacious  and  costly  plan 
than  had  been  previously  adopted. 
The  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found 
Rome  of  brick  and  Irft  it  of  marble, 
may  be  taken  as  a  collateral  proof  of 
the  architectural  mediocrity  of  the 
republican  city.  Still,  during  the  last 
century  of  the  republic  several  public 
works  of  considerable  magnitude  were 
executed.  The  military  ways,  paved 
with  large  blocks  of  lava,  and  particu- 
larly the  magnificent  Via  Appia,  con- 
structed by  Appius  Claudius  and 
still  perfect  through  a  great  portion 
of  its  course,  served  as  a  model  for 
the  paved  roads  of  later  times;  but  the 
remains  of  other  republican  structures 
which  can  now  be  recognised  are  very 
few.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Pa- 
lasso  Caffarelli,  on  the  Capitoline, 
are  the  foundations  of  some  edifice  of 
the  republic  most  probably-  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  re- 
stored by  Sylla,  b.  c.  83.  The  walls 
below  the  Tabularium  at  the  base  of 
the  Capitol,  and  overlooking  the 
Forum,  were  constructed  b.  c.  79,  and 
consequently  belong  to  the  latter  part 
€)f  this  period.  Like  the  military 
ways,  they  appear  to  prove  that  in  all 
the  great  works  of  the  republic  the 
solidity  )|fbich  marks  those  of  the 
kings  was  generally  imitated.  Of  the 
republican  temples,  the  only  one  now 
standing  which  seeros  to  have  claims 
to  this  antiquity  is  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  now  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  £gizziaca,near  the  Ponte 
Rotto.  It  is  known  that  the  original 
temple  on  this  spot,  built  by  Serviua 
Tullius,  was  burned  and  rebuilt  dur- 
ing the  republic;  but  how  far  the 
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present  temple  may  haye  undergone 
subsequent  alterations  is  uncertain. 
Below  the  walls  of  San  Niccolo  in 
Carcere  are  some  substrucdons  of  the 
temples  of  Juno  Matuta,  Hope,  and 
Piety  ;  and  in  the  .cloisters  of  the 
Sommaschi  lure  four  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Gustos. 

The  aqueducts  which  were  begun 
during  this  period  were  mostly  under- 
ground, with  the  exception  of  the 
Marcian.  A  long  line  of  this  noble 
aqueduct  is  still  standings  but  little 
appears  to  belong  to  the  republican 
period  except  the  foundations,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  original  work  from  the  additions 
and  restorations  made  during  the 
early  period  of  the  empire.  The 
theatre  of  Pompey  may  still  be  traced 
under  the  cellars  of  the  Palazzo  Plo. 
The  foundations  of  the  Pons  Pala* 
tinus,  now  the  Fpnte  Rotto;  some 
portions  of  the  Pons  Fabricius,  now 
the  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi,  connect- 
ing the  island  of  the-  Tiber  with  the 
left  bank ;  and  the  &cing  of  travertine 
at  the  southern  point  of  the  island, 
which  formed  part  of  the  **  ship  "  of 
^sculapius;  are  likewise  considered 
to  be  republican  works.  But  the 
principal  republican  remains  are  the 
tombs.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline, 
and  placed  so  near  the  walls  of  Servius 
TuUius  that  many  authorities  have 
described  it  as  being  within  the  limits 
of  the  city,  is  the  tomb  of  Bibulus. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Via  Marforio, 
and  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
republican  ruin.  The  principal  tombs 
of  this  period  are  on  the  Appian  Way. 
Between  the  old  walls-  of  Servius 
Tullius  and  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  is  the  most  interesting  of  these 
remains  — -  the  tomb  of  the  Scipio  fa- 
mily, now  a  subterranean  vault,  from 
which  the  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions 
in  the  Vatican  Museum  were  ob- 
tained. Beyond  the  gate  is  the  mag- 
niBcent  circular  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella ;  and  fiirther  on,  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  great 
republican  lamily  of  the  Servilii. 

3.  The  Empire  (b.c,  30 — ^a,d.  476). 
*— However  much   the   classical  en- 


thusiasm inspired  by  the  reeoUeotions 
of  the  republic  may  surpass  the  feel^ 
ings  excited  by  those  of  the  empire^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  era  when  ^ome  assumed  her 
greatest  magnificence,  and  nearly  all 
the  monuments  we  now  see  belong^ 
to  tbjbs  period.  It  was  the  aim  of 
Augustus  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
city,  and  to  embellish  it  with  works 
of  splendour  and  luxury.  The  Campu» 
Martins  during  his  reign  was  gr»> 
dually  covered  with  public  buildings, 
and,  like  many  cities  of  modern  times^ 
the  ancient  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
soon  included  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  ■  city,  and  were  at  length  lost 
among  the  new  buildings.  The  influ* 
ence  of  Greek  art  and  a  taste  for  co- 
lossal architecture  may  be  clearly 
traced  through  all  the  imperial  works : 
the  palaces,  the  aqueducts,  the  his> 
torical  columns,  and  the  tombs  of  this 
period,  are  all  on  a  scale  different 
from  preceding  examples  ;  and,  when 
compared  with  the  unity  and  sim>- 
plicity  of  earlier  times,  everything 
appears  exaggerated.  Another  pe- 
culiarity is  the  general  adoption  of 
the  Corinthian  style,  not  indeed  in 
its  original  purity,  but  with  a  variety 
of  ornament  which  clearly  marks  the 
decline  of  art. 

Augustus  began  on  the  Palatine 
the  first  palace  of  the  Caesars,  and 
filled  the  Campus  Martins  with  tem- 
ples, arcades,  theatres,  and  other 
buildings,  to  an  extent  almost  innup 
merable.  Of  the  works  which  have 
survived  to  the  present  time  we  may 
mention  the  remains  of  a  Forum 
which  bore  his  name;  the  three  co- 
lumns of  the  temple  of  Saturn  in  the 
Forum ;  the  three  beautiful  columns 
at  the  angle  of  the  Palatine,  long 
called  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
and  the  Graecostasis,  but  now  sup- 
posed to  be  the  temple. of  Minerva 
Chalcidica;  the  theatre  of  Marcellus; 
the  portico  of  Octavia ;  ai^d  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  emperor  himself,  be- 
tween the  Corso  and  the  Tiber,  now 
used  as  a  circus  and  theatre  for  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Roman  populace. 
The  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius  in  the 
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Protestant  burial-ground  was  pro- 
bably erected  about  this  time.  Agrippa, 
following  the  example  of  his  roaster, 
contributed  largely  .to  the  embellish- 
ment of  Rome,  and  constructed  a 
series  of  baths  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  served  as  the  moidel  of  those 
immense  structures  erected  by  the 
later  empertJrs.  His  great  work,  how- 
ever, was  the  Pantheon  (a.  c.  26),  the 
best-preserved  monument  of  Rome. 
It  adjjoined  his  baths,  and  probably 
formed  a  part  of  them.  The  arch  of 
Drusus,  who  died  b.  c.  9,  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  senate  after  his 
death,  and  is  the  oldest  triumphal 
arch  in  Rome.  The  arch  of  Dola- 
bella,  on  the  Cslian,  was  erected,  as 
the  inscription  tells  us,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  which 
was,  we  know,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
our  era,  and  consequently  its  anti- 
quity cannot  be  much  later  than  that 
of  Drusus.  Tiberius  C  a.  n.  14)  began 
the  Praetorian  camp,  whose  form  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  city,  particularly  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Villa  Macao,  and  built 
the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
whose  columns  and  cella  are  preserved 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin 
at  the-  Bocca  di  Veritf^.  Caligula 
(a.  d.  38)  enlarged  the  palace  on  the 
JPalatine;  and  Claudius  (a.  d.  41)  con- 
structed that  noble  aqueduct  which 
is  still  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
But  all  these  works  were  eclipsed  by 
the  magnificent  building  of  Nero 
(a.  d.  54).  The  fire  which  be  is  ac- 
cused of  kindling  destroyed  the  ex- 
isting palace  on  the  Palatine,  and  upon 
its  ruins  arose  the  golden  house  of 
Nero,  occupying  a  space  equal  to  that 
of  a  large  town,  filling  the  valley  of 
the  Coliseum,  and  displacing  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Es- 
quiline.  Nero  also  rebuilt  a  large 
portion  of  Rome,  and  constructed 
baths,  now  covered  by  modem  palaces, 
between  the  Pantheon  and  the  Piazza 
Madama.  He  completed  the  Circus 
of  Caligula,  partly  occupied  by  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican  Palace,  and 
memorable  as  the  spot  on  which  many  I 
of  the  early  Christians  suffered  mar-) 


tyrdom.  To  Vespasian  (a.  n.  70)  we 
are  indebted  for  the  noblest  ruin  in 
existence,  the  Coliseum,  or  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre.  It  was  completed  and 
dedicated  by  hia  successor  Titos 
(a.  d.  79),  ten  years  after  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem.  From  a  coin  of  Ves- 
pasian it  appears  that  he  also  rebuilt 
the  small  circular  temple  of  Vesta 
near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  which  was 
burnt  in  the  fire  of  Nero.  Hie  temple 
which  bean  his  name  in  tlie  Forum 
is  one  of  the  few  -which  have  left  any 
considerable  ruins.  On  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Esquiline,  Titus  con. 
verted  the  substructions  of  Nero's 
palace  into  reservoirs  and  baths,  so 
well  known  by  their  massive  and  pic- 
turesque ruins.  Domitian  (a.d.  81) 
enlarged  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
and  began  some  baths  near  those  of 
Titus,  which  were  more  extensive  in 
their  plan  than  those  of  his  prede* 
cessor,  and  were  finished  by  Trajan. 
He  also  erected  the  beautiful  arch  of 
Titus,  to  commemorate  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem.  Nerva(A.D.  96)  erected 
a  Forum  which  still  bears  his  name ; 
and  his  great  successor  Trajan  (a.d.  98  ) 
consecrated  a  temple  to  his  memory, 
whose  remains  show  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  the 
city.  Trajan  has  also  left  us  in  the 
remains  of  his  Ulpian  Basilica  and 
his  triumphal  column  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  Rome.  The 
works  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  pecu- 
liarly mark  the  taste  for  the  colossal 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 
His  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  was 
erected  from  his  own  designs  and 
under  his  personal  direction.  His 
villa  at  Tivoli,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  was  on  the  most  exaggerated 
scale;  and  his  mausoleum,  now  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  perfectly 
Egyptian  in  its  style.  The  Pons 
^lius,  now  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo» 
was  also  constructed  by  Hadrian  as 
an  entrance  to  his  tomb.  It  is  the 
best  preserved  of  all  the  Roman 
bridges,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  parapets  and  some  unimportant 
repairs  near  the  castle,  is  entirely  an- 
cient.    Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  198> 
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built  the  temple  whose  fine  colonnade 
now  forms  the    front   of   the  papal 
eustom-house.       The  temple  in  the 
Forum  which  bears  the  name  of  thb 
emperor  and  his  wife  was  raised  to 
them  by  the  senate.     The  column  of 
Marcus    Aurelius   Antoninus   (▲.  d. 
161),  called   the  Antonine  Column, 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Trajan,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  monuments  of  Rome.     The 
arch   of    Septimius    Severus    in   the 
Forum  was  erected  to  him  and  his 
sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  by  the  senate 
(a.  d.  £05) ;  and  the  other  arch  which 
bears  his  name,  in  the  Velabrum,  was 
erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  his 
wife,  and  Caracalla,  by  the  goldsmiths 
.and   dealers.     To  this  period   is  as- 
cribed the  square  arch   of  Janus  in 
the  Velabrum,  though  its  precise  date 
is  unknown.     The  Baths  of  Caracalla 
(a.  D.  211)  surpass  in  magnitude  all 
previous  works  of  the  same  kind : 
their  ruins  still  excite  the  surprise  of 
every  traveller,  and   are   remarkable 
as  having  supplied  the  museums  of 
our  time  with  the  Famese  Hercules, 
the  Toro  Farnese,  the  Torso  of  the 
Belvidere,  and  other  celebrated  statues. 
These  baths  were  completed  by  £la- 
gabalus  (a.d.  218),  and  his  successor 
Alex.    Severus  (a.d.  222).      Elaga- 
balus  also  built  the  gigantic  Temple 
of  the  Sun  on  the   Quirinal,  whose 
massive  ruins  are  still  visible  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace.     Au- 
relian  (a.i».  270)  accomplished  the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
empire,  by  surrounding  Rome  with 
the  immense  fortification  which  served 
as  the  foundation  of  the  present  walls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  S02),   which   have 
peculiar  interest  from  the  tradition 
that  they  were  built  by  the  Christians 
during  tiie  persecutions  of  this  reign, 
there  are  few  ruins  to  detain  us  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  (a.d.  306). 
The  baths  of  this  emperor  may  still 
be  traced  on  the  Quirinal  in  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini.     His  Arch,  erected  in 
memory  of  his  victory  over  Maxentius, 
i&  near  the  Coliseum,  and  is  adorned 
Cent,  lu 


with  bas-reliefs  plundered  from  the 
arch  of  Trajan,  whose  site  is  now 
unknown.  His  Basilica  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ruins  of 
the  Forum :  it  was  built  by  Maxentius, 
and  consecrated  by  Constantine  after 
the  death  of  his  rival.  To  the  same 
period  belong  the  temple  and  circus 
of  Romulus  on  the  Appian  Way, 
dedicated  by  Maxentius  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  son  Romulus  (a.d.  Sll). 
The  circus  is  often  called  that  of  Ca- 
racalla. The  Pons  Grattanus,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Fabrician  bridge, 
constructed  by  the  emperors  Valen- 
tinian  and  Gratian  (a.d.  864),  still 
connects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with 
the  Trastevere.  The  column  of  Phocas 
was  erected  a.  e.  608  by  the  exarch 
Smaragdus  to  the  Greek  emperor 
Phocas ;  but  the  column  is  evidently 
of  an  earlier  date,  perhaps  as  early  as 
the  Antonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading 
ruins  will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in 
enabling  him  to  understand  the  age  of 
the  different  monuments.  It  will  also 
be  useful  in  pointing  out  the  chrono- 
logical succession  to  such  travellers  as 
wish  to  study  the  history  of  Rome  by 
means  of  her  existing  ruins  —  to  trace 
her  early  connection  with  Etruria— 
and  to  follow  the  progress  of  her 
architecture  through  its  various  stages 
down  to  the  decline  of  art  under  the 
later  emperors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  less  instructive 
X.O  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  city.  On  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  to  Christianity  many 
of  the  ancient  temples  were  converted 
into  churches  for  Christian  worship, 
but  a  still  greater  number  were  de- 
stroyed. Independently  of  the  in- 
juries sustained  through  the  invading 
armies  o^  Alaric  (a.d.  410),  Genseric 
(455),  Ricimer  (472),  Vitiges  (537), 
and  Totila  (546),  the  inhabitants  ap- 
pear  to  haye  regarded  the  ancient 
buildings  as  a  public  quarry.  Beli- 
sarius  employed  the  remains  of  ancient 
edifices  in  repairing  the  walls  for  his 
celebrated  defence  of  the  city,  and  con- 
verted the  tomb  of  Hadrian  into  a 
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citadel*  The  aqueducts  had  been  pre- 
viously destroyed  by  Vitiges,  who 
burnt  everything  beyond  the  walls; 
the  baths  were  thus  rendered  useless, 
and  the  Campagna  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  desolation  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  Totila  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  the  destruction  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  Rome 
suffered  a  constant  succession  of  ca- 
lamities ;  earthquakes,  inundations  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  &mine  and  pesti- 
lence of  which  they  were  the  natural 
precursors,  -desolated  the  city  more 
than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  or 
the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
bards. From  the  end  of  the  seventh 
to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  five 
inundations  are  recorded,  in  one  of 
which  the  whole  city  was  under  water 
for  several  days.  The  du^uted  suc- 
cession to  the  papacy,  the  contests  of 
the  popes  with  the  German  emperors, 
and  the  frequent  absence  of  the  court, 
had  also  considerable  inHuence  in 
leading  to  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the 
city.  The  Normans  of  Robert  Guis- 
card  surpassed  all  previous  invaders  in 
the  eitent  of  their  ravages :  they  burnt 
the  city  from  the  column  of  Antoni- 
nus to  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  from 
the  Lateran  to  the  Capitol ;  they 
ruined  the  Capitol  and  Coliseum,  and 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  £squiline. 
The  great  monuments  were  soon  after- 
wards occupied  as  fortresses  by  the 
Roman  families.  The  Coliseum,  the 
Septizonium,  and  the  Arch  of  Janus 
were  seized  by  the  Frangipani;  the 
Tomb  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Theatre  of 
Fompey,  by  the  Orsini ;  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus  and  the  Baths  of 
Constantine,  by  the  Colonna ;  the 
Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  was  con- 
verted into  a  fortress  by  the  Savelli 
and  the  Gaetani;  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol  were  held  by  the  Corsi ;  the 
Quirinal  by  the  Conti ;  and  the  Pan- 
theon so  frequently  received  the  garri- 
sons of  the.  Pope,  that  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.  it  was  called  S.  Maria 
in  turribus*  Even  the  Basilicas  were 
not  secure ;  that  of  St.  Paul  was  for- 


tified by  the  Corsi,  and  that  of  St 
Peter  by  the  people.     But  these  were 
not  the  only  calamities  of  Rome  dur- 
ing the   middle  ages.     In  1345  the 
city  was  again  inundated  by  the  Tiber, 
and  nothing  but  the  summits  of  the 
hills  remained  uncovered.     In  1349 
it  was  desolated  by  a  fearful  earth- 
quake.    In  1527  it  was  cruelly  pil- 
laged by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
and,  as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  suffered 
more  Arom  him  than  from  the  ravages 
of  Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.    The 
Constable,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Marquis  de  Bonaparte,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  opened  his  first  trench 
before  the  face  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
adjoining  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella. 
Thus,  fatally  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  that  part  of  the  Apennine  road, 
the  artillery  of  the  Constable  injured 
the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella;  destroyed 
the  small  church  of  St  Pacome,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  exist ;  injured  the 
great  circus  of  Romulus  ;  demolished 
the  sepulchres  on  the  two  lines ;  mu- 
tilated the  church  of  St.  Nereo  and 
St.  Achilleo,  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  baths  of  Antoninus.      The 
desolation  caused  by  the   Constable 
on  this  spot  may  be  still  distinguished 
by  the  heaps  of  ruins  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  monuments  he  destroyed. 
In    1530«    the   city  was  visited    by 
another  inundation  scarcely  less  severe 
in   its  results.     From  a  very   early 
period  the  erection  of  new  churches 
and  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls  had 
continually  operated  to  the  destruction 
of  the  monuments  ;  the  lime-kilns  of 
the  middle  ages  were  supplied  from 
the  ancient  ruins,  and  the  temples 
and  other   buildings  were  despoiled 
of  their  columns  for  the  decorations 
of  religious '  edifices.     The  popes  are 
responsible  for  a  large  share  of  this 
system  of  destruction.     As  early  as 
the  eighth  century  we  find  Gregory 
III.  taking  nine  columns  from  some 
temple  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
Adrian  I.   destroyed   the  Temple   of 
Ceres  and    Proserpine  to  buUd    S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.     Paul  II.  built 
the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  stones 
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taken  from  the  Coliseum.  By  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  so 
many  monuments  had  been  ruined  for 
building  purposes  or  burnt  into  lime, 
that,  when  iEneas  Sylvius  was  elected 
pope  under  the  title  of  Pius  II. »  he 
issued  a  bull  to  prevent  the  further 
continuance  of  the  practice:  **De 
Antiquis  iBdificiis  non  diruendis" 
(1462).  Notwithstanding  this  mea- 
sure, Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  destroyed 
what  remained  of  the  Sublician  bridge 
to  make  cannon-balls,  and  swept 
away  numerous  ruins  in  his  general 
reform  of  the  city.  Alexander  VI. 
destroyed  a  pyramid  near  the  Vatican 
to  make  a  gallery  from  the  Palace  to 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Paul  III. 
(Famese)  plundered  the  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  built  the 
!l^arnese  Palace  with  stones  brought 
from  the  Coliseum,  although  he  had 
issued  a  bull  making  it  a  capital 
offence  to  "  grind  down "  statues. 
Sixtus  V.  removed  the  Septizonium 
of  Severus  for  the  works  of  St.  Peter's. 
Urban  VIII.  (Barberini)  partly  de- 
stroyed the  basement  of  the  Tomb  of 
Caecilla  Metella  to  construct  the 
Fountain  of  Trevi,  built  the  Barbe- 
rini Palace  ^ith  materials  taken  from 
the  Coliseum,  and  stripped  the  Pan- 
theon of  the  bronze  plates,  which  had 
escaped  the  plunder  of  the  emperor 
Constans  II.  in  the  seventh  century, 
to  construct  the  baldacchino  of  St. 
Peter's  —  an  act  immortalised  by 
Pasquin  in  a  saying  which  has  now 
almost  become  a  proverb  : 

*'  Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  fecere  Bar- 
berini." 

Paul  V.  (Borghese)  took  down  an 
entablature  and  pecUment  in  the 
Forum  of  Nerva  to  build  a  fountain 
on  the  Janiculum,  and  removed  the 
last  of  the  marble  columins  of  the  Ba- 
silica of  Constantine  to  support  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Piazza  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore.  Alexander  VII. 
destroyed  an  ancient  arch  to  widen  the 
Corso.  Most  of  the  statues  of  saints 
and  prophets  in  the  churches  were 


worked  out  of  ancient  columns,  and 
the  marbles  which  so  profusely  deco- 
rate the  altars  may  easily  be  recognised 
as  fragments  of  classical  buildings. 

After  these  details,  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  be  surprised  that  so  many 
relics  of  a  city  which  has  existed  for 
2600  years  are  still  visible.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the 
great  capitals  of  our  own  time,  how 
few  there  are  which  have  preserved 
unchanged  even  their  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  !  If  Rome  had  under- 
gone as  many  alterations  as  London 
has  witnessed  within  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries,  we  should  not  find  one 
stone  standing  upon  another  which  we 
could  identify  with  her  historic  times. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  mo- 
numents and  their  vicissitudes,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  them  indi- 
vidually, classifying  the  ruins  under 
separate  heads,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
convenience  or  taste  of  the  traveller 
to  combine  the  antiquities  with  the 
churches  and  other  objects  of  interest, 
or  examine  each  class  separately.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  his  attention  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  ruin  which  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  antiquarian  controversy  > 
and  that  to  enter  into  these  disputes 
would  simply  be  to  add  another  to  the 
hundred  works  which  bewilder  the 
student  upon  almost  every  question  of 
Roman  topography.  In  many  in* 
stances  the  doubt  which  bangs  over 
the  name  and  object  of  the  monuments 
will  never  be  removed,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  name  would  add 
but  little  to  the  interest  of  the  ruin. 
For,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spec-f 
tator  must  depend  on  his  own  enthu- 
siasm $  the  ruins  are  but  the  outlines 
of  a  picture  which  the  imagination 
and  memory  must  fill  up  :  and  those 
who.  do  not  expect  too  much  are  less 
likely  to  be  disappointed  than  those 
who  look  for  visible  memorials  of  the 
heroes,  poets,  and  orators  whose  fame 
has  consecrated  the  soil,  and  invested 
even  the  name  of  Rome  with  im- 
perishable  interest. 

p  2 
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**  Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  ] 

Wilace 
here  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?  where 

the  steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  the  conquerors 

heap 
Their  spoils  here?  Yes;  and  in  yon  field 

below, 
A  thousand  years   of   silenced    factions 

sleep— 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents 

glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— bums 

with  Cicero  I ''  Childe  Harold. 

FOAUMS. 

The  Roman  Forum A  small  irre- 
gular space  between   the  Capitoline 
and  the  Palatine,  raised  by  the  acea- 
mulation  of  soil  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet    aboTe    the    ancient    level.     Its 
modem  name  is  the  Campo  Vaccino, 
the   greater  part  of  the  area  having 
^become  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  resort  of  cattle  and  oxen,  a 
'kind  of  Roman  Smithfield.     Within 
this  hollow  lay  the    Roman  Forum, 
but  what  part  it  really  occupied,  and 
what  were  its  true   boundaries,   are 
mere  matters  of  conjecture.     For  the 
last  three  centuries  it  has   been  the 
scene  of  more  learned  controversies 
than  any  other  spot  on  the  habitable 
globe,  and  a  simple  recapitulation  of 
the  theories  of  successive  antiquaries 
would   fill  R  volume  of  no  ordinary 
size.     In   the  development   of  these 
theories  the  Forum  has  changed  its 
place  several  times;  the   names   ap- 
plied to  the  ruins  by  one  writer  have 
been  superseded    by  the    next,   and 
until  within  the  last  few  years  it  was 
a  task  of  no  common  difficulty  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  whatsoever  amidst 
the  multitude  of  conflicting  statements. 
Indeed,  the  disputes  of  the  antiqua- 
ries had   involved  every  ruin  in  un- 
certainty, and  had  either  bewildered 
the  student  into  total  scepticism,  or 
made  him  believe  that  the  sole  interest 
of  each  object  of  antiquity  consisted  in 
the   contest    for    its    name.      Recent 
discoveries   have  removed   to  a  very 
great   extent  the  doubts  which    per- 
plexed the  writers  of  former  times; 
we  shall  therefore  touch  very  slightly 


on  controversial  questions,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  facts.     The  older  an- 
tiquaries  believed   that   the    Forum, 
properly  so  called,  extended  in  length 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  S^verus  to 
that   of  Fabius,  now  destroyed,   but 
situated  nearly  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  space 
between  this   temple  and   the  three 
columns  which  forms  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  scene  constituted  its 
breadth.     In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  this  opinion  was  su- 
perseded by  another  theory,  which  as- 
sumed as  the  breadth  of  the  Forum 
the  line  formerly  believed  to  be  its 
length,  and  sought  for  its  length  in 
the  direction  of  the  churches  of  San 
Teodoro  and  S.  Maria  della  Conso- 
lazione,  thus  laying  down  an  imagi- 
nary rectangle  of  about  700  feet  by 
470.     Til  is   theory   is   supported   by 
many  recent  writers,  —  Nibby,  Bur- 
gess, Burton,  and  others,  —  in  whose 
time  the   discoveries  which  have   so 
completely   changed    the    old    land- 
marks of  the    Forum   had  not  been 
made.     Niebuhr  rejected  this   hypo- 
thesis altogether,  and  adopted  the  old 
theory  as  the  one  most  supported  by 
historical  facts.     The  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen  has  since  most  ably  carried  out 
the  views  of  the  great  historian  ;  and 
has  been  enabled  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Milliarium  Aureum,  and  the  steps 
of  the  Basilica  Julia,  in  1834,  to  re- 
concile Niebuhr's  views  with  the  ac- 
tual antiquities. 

The  Forum,  therefore,  according  to 
these  authorities,  must  be  sought  for 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus.    It  was  about  670  English  feet 
in  length;   the  breadth  varied  from 
107  to  117  feet,  the  end  nearest  the 
Capitol  being  the  broadest.     At  the 
eastern  and  narrowest  extremity,  about 
a  third  of  the  space  was  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  branch  of  the  Via 
Sacra.    This  small  portion  constituted 
the  Comitium,  which  Niebuhr  consi- 
ders not  to  have  been  a  building  but 
an  uncovered  area,  distinct  from  the 
Forum  in   its  proper  and   restricted 
sense.    The  Forum  must  consequently 
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have  ended  near  the  three  columns  in 
front  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice;  and  the 
Comitiuin  must  have  ended  nearly 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Antoninus. 
A  double  avenue  of  elm  trees  on  tlie 
north-east  side  of  the  Forum  formerly 
served  as  a  guiding  line  in  fixing  the 
localities,  and  was  especially  interest- 
ing as  marking  the  course  of  the  Via 
Sacra ;  but  during  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  1849)  the  Roman  Assem- 
bly ordered  them  to  be  cut  down  for 
the  purpose  of  completely  excavating 
the  ground  down  to  its  ancient  leveL 
This  open  space,  in  which  we  have 
now  to  trace  the  various  buildings  of 
the  ancient  Forum,  is  bounded  at  the 
western  end  by  the  Capitol,  sur- 
mounted by  the  modern  Tower  of  the 
Senator,  and  at  the  eastern  by  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  On  the  right  is  the 
Palatine  covered  with  gardens  and  a 
convent  standing  alone  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and 
on  the  left  is  a  line  of  houses  and 
churches  chiefly  built  upon  ancient 
temples.  The  Lacus  Curtius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  centre  of 
this  space.  Without  entering  into 
minute  details  of  the  edifices  which 
once  adorned  the  Forum,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  localities,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  decided  by  the  most 
recent  authorities. 

Beginning  with  the  ruins  on  the 
slope  of  the  Capitoline,  the  massive 
wall  of  peperino  which  forms  the  sub- 
struction of  the  modern  prisons  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  existing  frag- 
ments of  Roman  masonry  of  the  time 
of  the  republic.  It  is  240  feet  in 
length  and  37  feet  in  height;  it  is 
composed  of  rectangular  blocks  laid  in 
alternate  courses,  presenting  in  one 
course  their  sides,  and  in  the  other 
their  ends,  precisely  in  the  style  which 
Rome  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
Upon  it,  as  upon  a  podium,  are  the 
remains  of  twelve  Doric  half  columns, 
with  arches  between  them  supporting 
an  architrave  belonging  to  the  TabU" 
larium  or  Record  Office.  Within  is 
an  ancient  corridor  mixed  with  mo- 


dern constructions,  in  which  Nicho- 
las v.,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  formed  a  magazine  of  salt, 
which  is  said  to  have  corroded  the 
piers  and  led  to  their  destruction.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  following  in* 
scription  existed  on  the  walls,  proving 
that  they  belong  to  the  Tabularium^ 
.where  the  "  tabulae,'*  or  plates  record- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
other  public  acts,  were  preserved,  and 
that  they  were  erected,  together  with 
the  substructions,  by  Qi  Lutatius  Ca- 
tulus  (b.  c.   79) :    Q.  lvtativs  .  q.  r, 

CATVI.V8  .  COS.    SVBSTRVCTIONEM   .    ET  • 
TABVLARIVM  .   S.    S.  FACIENDVM   .    COE- 

KAvrr ;  they  are  therefore  interesting 
as  republican  works,  and  still  more  so 
as  remains  of  the  ancient  Capitol.  In 
January,  1839,  Signor  Azzurri,  the 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  made  an  important 
discovery  in  connexion  with  this  in- 
teresting monument.  While  engaged 
in  the  works  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  prisons  beneath  the  Senator's  Pa- 
lace, he  found  concealed  among  masses 
of  modern  walls  the  Doric  arch  of 
theTabularium,  the  existence  of  which 
had  never  been  before  imagined.  It 
is  33  palms  2  inches  high,  and  about 
15  palms  10  inches  broad.  The  style 
of  its  Doric  is  a  rare  example  of  the 
imitation  of  Greek  art  in  the  works 
of  the  republic,  and  presents  many 
peculiarities  in  its  details  which  wiU 
not  fail  to  interest  the  architect.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Azzurri 
will  be  able  to  follow  out  his  researches, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  further  in- 
vestigations among  the  foundations  of 
the  Senator's  Palace  will  be  produc- 
tive of  highly  interesting  results.  The 
peculiar  variety  of  volcanic  tufa  of 
which  this  arch  and  the  substructions 
of  the  Tabularium  are  built  is  that 
called  lapis  GahinvSf  from  the  locality 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gabii 
from  which  it  is  derived.  This  stone 
is  difTereiit  from  the  peperino  of  Al<* 
bano,*of  which  we  have  a  fine  example 
in  the  tomb  of  Scipio.  The  gabina  is 
used  also  for  the  arch  of  the  Cloaca 
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Maxima  "where  it  enters  the  Tiber, 
and  seems  to  have  been  generally  em- 
ployed in  all  the  early  public  works  of 
Rome»  while  the  peperino  of  the  Alban 
hills  did  not  oome  into  use  until  a 
later  period. 

-  The  three  temples  whieh  stand  at 
the  base  of  the  hill  are  among  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the 
JPorum.  The  three  fluted  columns  in 
the  Corinthian  style  were  long  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  the  angle  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans ;  Canina 
asserts  that  they  belong  to  the  Temple 
Qf  Feepaeianf  while  Niebuhr  consi- 
dered, them  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Saittm,  an  opinion  since  confirmed  by 
the  discoyery  of  the  MUUarium  Au" 
reumf  or  golden  nulestone  of  Augustus, 
at  its  base.  This  stone  stood,  as  we 
know  from  numerous  classical  autho- 
rities, immediately  below  the  Temple 
of  Saturn ;  it  is  a  circular  pillar  on  a 
circular  basement,  &ced  with  marble, 
and  was  erected  by  Augustus  to  mark 
the  distances  from  Rome  to  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire ;  by  the  discovery  of 
ibis  relic  the  Prussian  antiquaries  have 
given  us  a  new  and  most  important 
nu!t  in  determining  the  localities  of  the 
Forum.  The  portico,  with  the  eight 
granite  columns  on  the  left  hand,  was 
formerly  called  tiie  Temple  of  Fortune, 
and  afterwards,  upon  better  grounds, 
the  Temple  of  Fespasian ;  but  Canina, 
the  most  recent  Roman  authority,  con- 
siders that  it  is  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
identifying,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  with  the 
three  columns  just  described.  In  the 
angle  on  the  right,  behind  the  three 
columns,  and  partly  covered  by  the 
modern  ascent  and  by  fragments  of 
marbles,  is  a  massive  basement  exca- 
vated by  the  French  in  1817,  and 
proved  by  inscriptions  then  found  to 
belong  to  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus  on 
the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  republican 
temple  of  that  name.  In  front  of  this 
ruin  stands  the  Arch  of  SepHmiue  Se- 
wrue,  which  marks  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Forum.  TheC/ww  A»^IU 
one  of  the  paths  which  led  from  the 


Forum  to  the  Capitoline,  began  at 
the  northern  flank  of  the  arch  and 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  mo* 
dern  road.  The  Clivtu  CapitoHnw 
passed  under  the  arch,  and  led  up  to 
the  citadel  in  a  winding  direction  be- 
tween the  three  columns  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vespasian.  The  excavations  of 
Pius  VII.  in  1804,  by  laying  open  the 
arch  to  its  base,  discovered  the  remains 
of  this  road,  and  we  may  therefore 
now  tread  the  ancient  pavement.  The 
Clivus  Asyli  passed  in  front  of  the 
Mamertine  prison,  one  of  the  few  ex- 
isting monuments  of  the  kings,  now 
marked  by  the  church  called  indiffer- 
ently S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  or  &  Giu- 
seppe. Proceeding  now  along  the  left 
side  of  the  Forum,  the  line  of  the 
modern  road  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  nowe  tabemtB,  the  por- 
ticoes and  shops  of  the  traders.  The 
Church  of  S.  Luca,  or  Santa  Martina, 
the  well-known  site  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Painters,  is  supposed  to 
be  built  on  an  ancient  edifice,  some 
writers  contending  that  it  marks  the 
position  of  the  Secretarium  Senatus, 
while  others  consider,  from  its  early 
name,  that  it  was  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
The  adjoining  church  of  S.  Adriano 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Baeilioa  Emilia,  erected  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  by  Paulus  ^milius ; 
Nardini,  however,  identified  it  with 
the  Temple  of  Hadrian,  and  bef<nre 
his  time  it  was  considered  to  be  part 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Parcse.  The 
brick  front  is  the  only  fragment  of  the 
ancient  building  now  standing.  The 
mass  of  modem  houses  between  thia 
church  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  is  considered  by  recent 
writers  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ^a- 
siliea  Fulvia;  at  its  eastern  end,  before 
we  reach  the  Temple  of  Antoninus, 
Bunsen  places  the  Curia  HostUia. 
Nearly  opposite,  at  that  end  of  the  Co- 
mitium  which  faced  the  Forum,  the 
Rostra,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, stood  prior  to  the  time  of  Julius 
Ceesar.  The  Temple  of  Anioninvt  and 
Faustina,  now  the  Church  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Miranda,  may  be  considered 
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to  mark  the  limits  of  the  Fonim.  In 
front  of  it  stood  the  Arch  ofFahivs,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Allobroges. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Forum, 
beginning  from  the  Portico  of  Ves- 
pasian, we  may  first  notice  the  single 
column,  called  by  Lord  Byron 

*'  The  nameleM  column  with  a  buried  base  ;" 

it  was  excavated  to  the  base  in  1813 
by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  is 
now  no  longer  nameless,  for  an  in- 
scription was  found,  proving  it  to  be 
the  Column  of  Phocas,  and  recording 
that  a  gilt  statue  was  placed  on  it  to 
that  emperor  by  the  exarch  Smarag- 
dus,  ▲.]>.  608.  Behind  it,  on  the 
right,  the  Prussian  antiquaries  place 
the  Basilica  Julia,  founded  by  Julius 
Ceesar  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  Sem- 
pronia,  after  the  Curia  Hostilia  was 
destroyed  by  fire  (b.  c.  55).  The 
flight  of  steps,  discovered  in  1834,  on 
the  right  of  the  Column  of  Pbocas, 
served  to  fix  the  site  of  this  Basilica, 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  topography.  The  Rostra 
were  removed  by  Cassar  to  the  front 
of  this  new  building.  The  space  be- 
tween this  and  the  three  columns  of 
the  Forum  is  supposed  by  Bunsen  to 
be  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  The  three  beautiful  columns, 
which  architects  have  long  regarded 
as  models  of  the  Corinthian  style, 
have  been  the  subject  of  more  con- 
troversy than  any  other  ruins  in  the 
Forum.  In  former  times  they  were 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator ; 
they  were  then  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Comitium,  and  more  recently 
they  have  had  the  name  of  the  Gras- 
costasis,  or  hall  in  which  the  ambassa- 
dors of  friendly  powers  were  received 
by  the  senate.  Recent  excavations, 
however,  show  that  the  columns  be- 
longed to  a  building  of  great  extent, 
and  Bunsen  contends  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcidiea,  built  by  Augustus  in  con- 
nection with  the  Curia  Julia,  the  mag- 
nificent structure  erected  by  that  em- 
peror for  the  senate,  in  place  of  the 
6lder  Curia.    The  mass  of  brick-work 


behind  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  is  considered  by  the  same 
learned  antiquary  to  be  the  remains  of 
this  new  Curia  of  Augustus.  Farther 
back  the  church  of  San  Teodoro  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Romulus,  described  as  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  by  those  antiquaries 
who  assumed  its  site  as  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Forum ;  but  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  is  placed 
by  Bunsen  immediately  in  front  of 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  Along  the 
line  from  the  Portico  of  Vespasian  to 
this  spot,  he  places  the  veteres  tahemce, 
or  jshops  which  Tarquinius  Priscus 
allowed  to  be  erected  in  the  Forum, 
and  where  Virginius  bought  the 
knife  which  saved  the  honour  of  his 
daughter. 

We  are  now  arrived  opposite  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  boundary  of  the  Forum,  or  rather 
of  the  Comitium,  on  this  side.  It  may 
be  useful  now  to  examine  the  remain* 
der  of  the  Campo  Vaccino,  lying  be- 
tween this  position  and  the  arch  of 
Titus.  Leaving  the  Temple  of  An- 
toninus, we  enter  on  the  Via  Sacra. 
On  the  left  hand  the  first  building 
which  requires  notice  is  the  small 
circular  temple  now  used  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  church  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Da- 
miano ;  it  was  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Remus,  but  is  described  by 
Bunsen  as  the  jEdes  Penatium,  Near 
this  are  two  half- buried  columns  of 
cipoUino,  which  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries. The  next  building  is  the 
immense  ruin  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  but  now  known  to 
be  the  Basilica  begun  by  Maxentius, 
and  completed  by  Constantine,  whence 
it  took  the  name  of  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine.  The  Via  Sacra  is  sup- 
posed by  many  writers  to  have  passed 
immediately  in  front  of  this  edifice, 
while  others  carry  it  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  site  of  the  arch  of  Fabius  to 
that  of  Titus.  The  Temple  of  Peace 
stood  near  it.  Among  the  facts  con- 
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and  Pius  VII.  in  1812  caused  two 
convents  and  several  houses  to  be  ex* 
cavated  in  order  to  clear  the  present 
area.  During  this  operation  the  base- 
ments of  the  columns  were  discovered, 
so  tha^  the  different  fragments  have 
been  replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
their  original  positions.  The  design, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  ex- 
isting ruins  and  from  coins,  included 
the  Basilica  called  Ulpiot  from  one  of 
Tri^'an*s  names,  a  column,  a  trium- 
phal arch,  and  a  temple.  The  frag- 
ments now  visible  are  a  portion  of  the 
colonnades  and  lateral  columns  of  the 
Ulpian  Basilica,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  about  a  third  of  the  original  build- 
ings. The  rest  is  buiied  under  the 
streets  and  houses  which  close  upon 
the  area  on  all  sides.  Every  excava- 
tion made  for  years  past  in  the  vicinity 
has  disclosed  some  fresh  proof  of  the 
extent  of  the  Forum,  and  columns 
similar  to  those  now  visible  in  the 
area  have  been  found  as  far  distant  as 
the  Piazza  degli  Apostoli.  The  fune- 
ral column  stood  in  the  middle  of  aa 
oblong  area,  enclosed  on  two  sides  by 
a  double  colonnade,  and  on  the  third 
by  the  lateral  walls  of  the  Basilica* 
which  was  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
double  colonnade.  The  columns  are 
of  grey  Egyptian  granite ;  their  origi- 
nal height  is  estimated  to  have  been 
55  feet.  Around  the  area  are  nume- 
rous fragments  of  marble  capitals, 
entablatures,  &c.,  and  part  of  the 
marble  pavement.  All  these  remains 
indicate  a  high  state  of  art,  and  an 
elaborate  execution  even  in  the 
smallest  details.  Restored  plans  of 
the  Forum  and  its  buildings  will  be 
found  in  Burgesses  **  Rome,**  and  in 
the  **  Beschreibung.**  The  Funeral 
Column  is  described  under  its  proper 
head  at  page  346. 

Forum  q/'A^ert>a,  between  the  Roman 
Forum  and  that  of  Trajan,  begun  and 
dedicated  to  Pallas  by  Domitian,  and 
finished  by  Nerva.  The  remains  of  this 
Forum  and  its  temples  are  described 
under  Tem/>/es.— [See  Temple  of  Pal- 
las Minerva  and  Temple  of  Nerva.] 

Forum  of   AuguattUf    adjacent    to 


nected  with  the  destruction  of  that 
celebrated  temple^  not  the  least  in- 
teresting is  that  recorded  by  the  phy- 
sician Galen,  who  states  that  he  had  a 
shop  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  and  that  he  lost  many  of  his 
writings  in  the  flames.  The  classical 
scholar  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Via  Sacra  was  one  of 
the  &vourite  promenades  of  Horace, 
who  has  recorded  the  fact  in  one  of 
his  most  playful  satires  (lib.  i.,  ix.): 

'*  tham  forte  Vi&  S.icrA,  sicut  mcui  ettmof, 
Netcio  quid  meditsns  Dugarum,  et  totus 
in  UlU." 

Close  to  the  Basilica  b  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  interesting  not  only  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Roman  arches,  but  as 
having  been  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
Behind  the  church  of  S.  Francesca 
Romana  are  the  ruins  of  the  double 
Temple  of  Venu$  and  Rome,  planned 
by  Hadrian,  and  built  under  his  per- 
sonal superintendence.  The  Via  Sacra 
IS  supposed  to  have  passed  under  the 
Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Mcta  Sudans, 
in  front  of  the  Coliseum,  whose  gi- 
gantic vtMsa  rises  immediately  before 
us,  between  the  Baths  of  Titus  on  one 
side,  and  the  arch  of  Constantiue  on 
the  other. 

All  the  objects  mentioned  in  this 
general  survey  of  the  Forum,  of  which 
there  are  any  remains  now  visible,  are 
described  in  detail  under  their  several 
classes,  to  which  the  reader  is  there- 
fore referred  for  the  particulars  of  each. 

Forum  of  Triyan.  —  The  remains 
of  the  magnificent  buildings  which 
were  once  the  ornament  of  this  Forum, 
and  the  unrivalled  column  which  still 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  are 
the  best  evidences  of  the  splendour 
which  commanded  the  admiration  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  Forum  was 
begun  by  the  emperor  after  his  return 
from  the  wars  on  the  Danube,  and 
completed  a.  d.  114.  The  architect 
was  the  celebrated  Apollodorus.  Tlie 
pedestal  of  the  column  was  excavated 
by  Paul  III.  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
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those  of  Trajan  aiid  Nerva.  The  ex- 
isting remains  are  noticed  under  the 
heads  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article. 

Of  the  other  Forums  it  will  be  8u£> 
ficient  merely  to  mention  that  the 
celebrated  Forum  of  Julius  Cawr^  the 
second  constructed  in  Rome,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  between 
that  of  Augustus  and  the  Roman 
Forum.  All  trace  of  it  is  now  lost. 
It  contained  the  famous  Temple  of 
Venus  Genetrix,  adorned  with  the 
statues  of  the  goddess  and  Cleopatra. 
It  has  become  memorable  from  its 
(Connexion  with  the  first  offence  given 
to  the  citizens  by  Caesar,  who  received 
the  conscript  fathers  sitting  in  front 
of  the  temple,  when  they  had  come  to 
him  in  great  state.  The  Forum  Bod- 
rium  was  situated  near  the  Church  of 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  and  conse- 
quently near  the  Bocca  della  Verita. 
The  Forum  OUtorium  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Matuta.  The  Forum  of  Anioninut  is 
Inarked  by  the  ruins  of  his  temple, 
now  used  as  the  custom-house. 

Palaces. 

Palace  of  the   Catars The  first 

palace  of  the  emperors  on  the  Pala- 
tine was  erected  by  Augustus,  on  the 
site  of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Horten- 
sius,  and  Claudius.  He  attached  to 
it  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  and  a  library,  which  afterwards 
became  famous  as  the  Palatine  Li- 
brary. Tiberius  increased  this  palace 
towards  that  extremity  of  tlie  hill 
which  overlooks  the  Velabrura.  Ca- 
ligula enlarged  it  towards  the  Forum, 
and  connected  it  with  the  Capitol  by 
a  bridge.  He  also  converted  tlie 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
Forum  into  a  vestibule  for  the  new 
portions  he  had  added.  Nero  ex- 
tended the  buildings  in  the  opposite 
direction  towards  the  site  of  the  Co- 
liseum. After  the  great  fire,  the 
golden  house  which  Nero  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  his  former  palace  ex- 
tended to  the    Esquiline,   displacing 


the  hoiise  of  Maecenas,  filling  up  thd 
valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  covering 
with  its  grounds  a  great  portion  of 
the  Caelian.  Titus  was  the  first  who 
seems  toliave  reduced  this  overgrown 
edifice  within  more  reasonable  limits ; 
he  employed  the  substructions  on  the 
Esquiline  as  the  foundations  of  his 
Batlis,  and  is  supposed  to  have  made 
such  alterations  as  confined  the  palace 
to  its  original  position  on  the  Palatine, 
It  was  repeatedly  rebuilt  and  altered 
by  succeeding  emperors;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  supposed  to  have 
fellen  into  decay  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
doric  In  the  seventh  century  the- 
southern  portion  was  sufficiently  per*» 
feet  to  be  inhabited  by  Heradius; 
ahd  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plan  at  least  of  the  palace  was  entire 
in  the  eighth  century.  Of  all  these 
extensive  buildings,  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  a  mass  of  ruins,  so  shape- 
less and  undefined,  that  any  attempt 
to  discover  the  plans  and  boundaries, 
of  the  several  parts  would  be  perfectly 
hopeless. 

"  Cypress   and    ivy,   weed  and  wallflower 

grown 
Matted    and    mau'd    together,    hillocks 

heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,   arch   crushed, 

columns  strown 
In    fragments,    choked- up    vaults,    aud 

frescoes  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,   where  the  owl 

.pcep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight: —Temples,  baths, 

or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these 

are  walls.  — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!  'tis  thus  the 

mighty  falls."  Childe  Harold, 

The  Palatine,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit ;  the 
soil  is  composed  of  crumbled  fragments 
of  masonry,  and  in  many  parts  it  co- 
vers the  original  surface  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  twenty  feet.  The  hill  is 
portioned  out  in  gardens  and  vine- 
yards :  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Far- 
nese  occupy  the  whole  north-western 
side.  Adjoining  them,  on  the  south, 
and  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  hill,  is  the  Villa  Spada  or  Palatina, 
better  known  as  the  Villa  MiUs,  front? 
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the  English  gentleman  of  tluit  name 
to  whom  the  property  belongs.  A 
road  commencing  at  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
and  called  the  Via  Pciveriemt  leads 
to  the  convent  of  S.  BonaventurOi  and 
separates  the  above-named  villas  from 
the  gardens  of  tiie  convent,  and  from 
the  Vigna  di  S,  SebaatiaTto  on  the 
south-east  On  the  south  are  the 
Orii  Monehnig  and  at  the  south-west 
extremity  is  the  Viffna  del  CoBegio 
Ingflese,  In  each  of  tbiese  loodities 
we  shall  find  some  ruins  to  engage 
our  attention.  1.  Famese  Gardens, 
Ascending  the  Via  Polveriera  from. 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  we  first  pass  some 
arches  and  other  fragments,  which 
from  their  position  hare  been  iden- 
tified with  the  vestibule  of  Nero*8 
house.  Not  fiur  distant  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Famese  Gardens  by  a  gateway 
on  the  right  hand.  The  first  objects 
which  occur  are  remains  of  walls  and 
vaults;  and  higher  up,  beneath  a 
grove  of  ilex,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Arcadian  Academy  formerly  held  its 
meetings,  are  numerous  fragments  of 
entablatures,  cornices,  and  capitals, 
with  trophies  apparently  indicative  of 
a  naval  triumph ;  these  fragments 
have  been  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  ground,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  erected 
by  Augustus  to  Apollo.  On  the 
western  angle  of  the  hill  above  the 
church  of  Sta.  Anastasia  are  some 
ruins  which  antiquaries  regard  as 
those  of  the  palace  added  by  llberius; 
on  the  south  is  a  semicircular  ruin, 
apparently  of  a  small  theatre,  which 
some  writers  have  attributed  to  Cali- 
gula. On  the  higher  part  of  the  hill 
are  the  vaults  called  by  the  ciceroni 
the  *<  Baths  of  Livia."  They  retain 
their  original  stucco,  and  are  still 
decorated  with  some  beautiful  ara- 
besques and  gilding.  They  have  a 
place  for  heating  water,  and  a  passage 
for  vapour  is  left  between  the  wall  and 
the  facing.  Near  them  are  consider- 
able remains  of  substructions,  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  l>e  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo; 
'' -^  recesses  and   compartments  still 


traceable  in  the  walls  adjoining  have 
been  considered  with  great  probabi- 
lity to  mark  the'  site  of  the  Palatine 
library.  A  villa  at  this  extremity  of 
the  hUl,  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
the  pupils  of  Raphael,  commands  one 
oi  the  finest  views  of  Rome.  At  the 
end  of  the  Palatine  fiicing  the  Capitol 
are  large  masses  of  brick-work, 
formerly  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  reservmrs,  but  their  true 
purpose  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  they  are  now  converted  into 
a  rope* walk.  2.  The  Vitta  PalatinOf 
formerly  the  Villa  Spada,  and  now 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Mills,  acquired 
considerable  interest  from  the  disco- 
veries of  the  French  Abb6  Raocoureil 
in  1777,  who  concluded  that  it  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus. 
The  villa  is  entered  from  the  Via 
Polveriera,  nearly  opposite  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Bonaventura.  The  sub- 
terranean chambers  excavated  by 
Rancoureil  and  Barber!  are  several 
feet  below  the  present  sur&ce ;  they 
were  formerly  called  the  **  Baths  of 
Nero,"  and  have  been  latterly  de- 
scribed as  the  ccenacula  of  the  palace 
of  Augustus;  but  these  are  mere 
names  for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  authority.  In  several  of  these 
chambers  the  stucco  is  preserved ;  and 
from  what  remains  they  all  appear  to 
have  been  richly  ornamented.  Two 
of  the  rooms  are  octagons,  with  domes 
admitting  light  by  the  top.  The 
forms  and  architecture  of  these  cham- 
bers have  been  justly  admired  by  pro- 
fessional travellers.  The  inscription 
**  Bonis  Artibus,**  on  a  fragment  of  an 
ancient  column,  was  added  by  the 
Abb6  Rancoureil.  The  Casino  of 
the  Villa  has  a  portico  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  and  lately  restored  by 
Camuccini.  The  view  from  the 
grounds  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
prospects  on  this  side  of  Rome.  3. 
Orti  Eoncioni:  the  Villa  Palatina 
overlooks  these  gardens.  They  are 
enclosed  by  two  parellel  walls  of  great 
extent,  which  appear  by  the  recess  in 
the  middle  and  by  the  curved  ex- 
tremity, to  justify  the  name  of  **  Hip- 
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podrome/'  gitren  to-  the  loeaHty  by 
the  antiquaries.  Ib  the  upper 
gardens  is  the  semicircular  ruta  of  a 
theatre  abeady  mentioned.  4.  Vigna 
di  S.  Bomaventura,  &c.  Returning 
to  the  Via  Gregorio,  on  our  way  to 
examine  the  south  side  of  the  hiU,  we 
pass  the  Yxneyards  of  S,  Bonaventura 
and  S.  Sebastiano^  in  both  of  which 
are  considerable  masses  of  brick-work, 
which  evidently  bdonged  to  the  house 
of  Nero.  In  the  Jatter  are  some 
remains  of  the  conduits  which  sup- 
plied the  palace  with  water  from  the 
Claodian  aqueduct,  and  within  the 
precincts  of  the  convent  are  some 
remains  which  appear  to  have  been 
the  reservoirs  of  a  bath.  5.  Viffna 
dd  OoUegio  Ingiese,  approached  on  the 
side  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  through 
a  private  house  on  the  Via  d^  Cerchi ; 
a  steep  and  dirty  staircase  conducts 
us  to  the  ruins,  which  are  more  ex- 
tensive and  picturesque  than  any  now 
visible  on  the  Palatine.  Numerous 
arches,  corridors,  and  vaults  still  re- 
taining their  ancient  stucco  are  in- 
terspersed with  masses  of  buildings 
of  different  periods,  among  which  are 
found  mosaic  pavements  and  frag- 
ments of  ancient  paintings.  This  is 
the  part  said  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  Heraclius  in  the  seventh  century. 
Any  attempt  to  describe  these  ruins 
or  assign  them  to  particular  emperors 
would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  The 
names  given  to  the  circular  chambers 
and  other  portions  are  names  and 
nothing  more ;  and  their  general 
accuracy  may  be  estimated  by  the 
&ct  that  the  ciceroni  show  a  circular 
foom  as  the  bath  in  which  Seneca 
«ras  bled  to  death,  although^  he  is 
known  to  have  died  at  his  own  villa 
some  miles  distant.  These  fine  ruins, 
clothed  in  ivy  and  creeping  plants, 
and  diversified  by  laurels  and  ilex, 
supply  the  artist  with  innumerable 
combinations  for  his  pencil.  At  the 
angle  of  the  hill  towards  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Gregorio  is  a  vineyard  in  which 
-stood  the  Septizonium  of  Septimius 
Severus,  converted  into  a  fortress  by 
the  Roman  nobility  during  the  middle 


ages.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sixtus  V. 
to  furnish  materials  for  Ids  works  at 
St.  Peter's. 

Basilica  of  Conatantine,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  to  receive  the 
spoils  brought  by  his  son  Titus  from 
Jerusalem.  It  has,  however,  been 
decisively  proved  that  this  temple 
was  entirely  consumed  by  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Commodus ;  and  the  an- 
tiquaries were  tong  at  fault  in  dis« 
covering  the  probable  purpose  of  the 
existing  ruin.  Professor  Nibby  was 
the  first  who  suggested  that  they  are 
theremainsof  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  style,  indeed,  indicates  the 
decline  of  art,  and  the  execution 
shows  that  it  is  properly  referred  to 
the  time  of  Constantine.  It  is,  there- 
fore, believed  that  the  building  was 
erected  by  Maxentius  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  dedi- 
cated, af^er  his  death,  to  his  successful 
rival.  Small  chambers  have  been 
found  under  the  ruins,  which  may 
have  belonged  to  thie  Temple  of 
Peace,  and  some  of  the  paving  bricks 
are  marked  with  the  name  of  Domi- 
tian ;  both  facts  supporting  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
an  earlier  edifice.  A  small  portion 
only  of  the  original  building  is  now 
standing,  but  there  is  sufiicient  to 
allow  architects  to  make  out  the  plan 
and  ascertain  the  measurements.  It 
appears  that  it  was  300  Paris  feet 
long  and  230  wide ;  and  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles, 
divided  into  three  large  arches  about 
75  feet  across,  lliose  which  formed 
the  northern  nave  still  remain;  but 
the  rest  have  disappeared,  together 
with  the  central  aisle.  Recent  exca- 
vations have  proved  that  the  original 
entrance  faced  the  Coliseum,  where 
traces  of  an  external  arcade  have 
been  discovered.  The  vaulted  roof 
seems  to  have  been  supported  by 
eight  marble  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  62  feet  in  height,  one  of 
which  was  standing  in  the  time  of 
Paul  v.,  who  removed  it  to  the 
Piazza  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.     In 
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the  fragment  which  remains  the 
vaultings  are  decorated  with  large 
sunk  octagonal  panels  filled  with 
stucco  ornaments.  The  middle  arch 
is  deeper  than  the  others,  which  have 
two  rows  of  small  arches,  destroying 
the  effect  by  insignificant  details.  The 
principal  tribune  was  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  central  aisle ;  some 
fragments  of  its  vaulted  ceiling  are 
still  lying  on  the  ground.  A  winding 
brick  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  is 
nearly  entire.  The  pavement  was  of 
cipollino,  giallo  antico^  and  other 
marbles.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
the  building  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  forihs  of  the  early  churches ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  a  por« 
tion  of  the  edifice  was  converted  into 
a  place  of  worship  soon  after  the  time 
cf  Constantine. 

TsMPIiES. 

Templt  of  JEscvlapiua,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  which  was  sacred  to  the 
god  of  medicine.  This  celebrated 
temple  was  built  b.  c.  293,  on  the 
return  of  the  ambassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  Kpidaurus  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
^sculapius  to  Rome,  then  suffering 
from  plague.  The  story  of  their 
voyage  is  too  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  Livy  to  require  a  repetition  of  the 
details ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that,  on  their  return  with  the  statue 
of  tlie  god,  it  was  found  that  a  serpent 
had  entered  the  ship,  and  that  Maeu- 
lapius  himself  was  supposed  to  have 
assumed  that  form  it  order  to  deliver 
the  city.  On  their  arrival  in  the 
Tiber  the  serpent  went  out  of  the 
vessel  and  hid  himself  in  the  reeds  of 
the  island.  A  temple  was  therefore 
erected  to  him,  and  the  whole  island 
was  faced  with  travertine,  its  form 
being  reduced  to  the  resemblance  of  a 
ship.  Some  remains  of  this  curious 
work  are  still  visible.  The  masses  of 
stone  which  formed  the  sides  are  well 
preserved  at  the  southern  end,  and 
may  be  seen  from  both  bridges.  The 
Church  and_  Convent  of  San  Barto- 


lommeo  are  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  and  of  the  famous 
hospital  which  was  attached  to  tt.  By 
descending  from  the  gardens  of  the 
convent  upon  the  massive  ruins  which 
form  the  southern  point  of  the  island^ 
we  may  still  see  the  staff  and  serpent 
of  iBseulapius  sculptured  on  the 
stones  of  the  ship's  bow.  The  marbles 
in  the  convent  garden,  and  the  twenty- 
four  granite  oolumns  in  the  interior 
of  the  church,  no  doubt  belonged  to 
the  temple.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  was  an  Egyptian  obelisk  placed 
so  as  to  resemble  a  ship's  oust ;  from 
the  remains  of  a  basement  discovered 
by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  great  size,  and  the  frag« 
ment  of  the  obelisk  Iband  here  in  the 
last  century  was  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  fragment  was 
long  preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani* 
but  it  has  now  passed  with  other 
treasures  of  that  collection  to  the  Mu» 
seum  at  Paris.  Besides  the  temple  of 
^sculapius,  there  were  two  small 
temples  on  the  island,  the  one  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter,  the  other  to  Fau» 
nus;  they  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
and  the  poets,  but  all  traces  of  them 
have  disappeared  under  the  mass  of 
houses  with  which  the  island  is  now 
covered. 

Temple  of  Antoninui  and  Fauatina^ 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  now  the  Church 
of  S.  Lorenso    in    Miranda,      lliis 
interesting  ruin  is  proved  by  the  ino 
scription  to  be  the  temple  dedicated 
by  the  senate  to  Faustina,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,   who  was 
afterwards    admitted    to    the    same 
honour.     It  consists  of  a  portico  of 
ten  Corinthian  columns,  six  in  front» 
and  two  returned  on  the  flanks.  Each 
column  is  composed  of  a  single  block  of 
cipollino^  or  Osrysthian  marble,  about 
46  feet    in   height,   with   bases    and 
capitals  of  Parian  marble.     The  cella» 
of  which  two  sides  remain,  is  built  of 
large   blocks  of   peperino,   formerly 
faced  with   marble.     The  ascent  to 
the  temple  was  ascertained,  by  exca- 
vations made  in    1810,   to  be  by  a 
flight  of  31  marble  steps,  about  16  feet 
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above  the  level  of  the  Via  Saenu 
The  oella  and  portico  have  preserved 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  magni- 
ficent entablatures,  which  are  of  Greek 
marble.  The  friexe  and  cornice  are 
ezquiately  sculptured,  with  griffins, 
vases, and  candelabra;  over  the  portico 
is  the  inscription,  **  nivo  amtokimo  zt 

TUVM       FAUSTZNJB.       EZ.     S.  C."        The 

columns  are  beautifully  proportioned, 
and  the  whole  building  is  in  the  finest 
style  of  art;  not  surpassed,  if  indeed 
it  be  equalled,  by  any  other  edifice  in 
Rome*  It  is  supposed  to  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era. 

Temple  of  Antomnus  Pius,  in  the 
FiazsEa  della  Fietra,  the  site  of  the 
Forum  of  Antoninus.  It  is  con- 
udered  by  the  German  antiquaries  to 
be  the  Temple  of  Marciana,  sister  of 
Trajan.  The  reader  will  probably 
be  already  familiar  with  this  temple, 
under  the  name  of  the  Dogana  di 
Terra,  or  Roman  custom-house.  llie 
eleven  columns  now  visible  liave  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  action  of  fire ; 
they  belong^  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  portico^  which,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Palladio,  originally  contained 
fifteen  columns.  They  are  of  Greek 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  4)  feet 
in  diameter,  and  42^  feet  high.  The 
bases  and  capitals  have  almost  disap- 
peared, and  very  little  of  the  ancient 
architrave  has  been  preserved.  In- 
nocent XII.  built  up  a  wall  behind 
the  columns  to  form  the  front  of  his 
custom-house,  and  completed  the 
present  entablature  with  plaster.  In 
the  interior  are  some  remains  of  the 
vaultings  composed  of  enormous  masses 
of  stone,  together  with  some  fragments 
of  the  cella,  which  form  apparently 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  wall. 

Temple  of  BaeehuSf  a  doubtful  name 
given  to  a  ruiu  near  the  Grotto  of 
£geria,  now  the  deserted  church  of 
S.  Urbano.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue. 
It  is  a  rectangular  building,  with  a 
portico  of  four  white  marble  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  style,  supposed  to 
be  taken  from  some  other  building  of 


the  time  of  tJie  Antonines.  The  in- 
tercolumniations  were  walled  up  when 
the  building  was  adapted  for  Christian 
worship,  and  half  the  columns  are 
consequently  concealed.  The  interior 
retains  a  portion  of  its  ancient  stucco 
frieze,  representing  various  trophies 
of  war,  but  greatly  damaged  ;  in  the 
vault  are  sunk  octagonal  panels;  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof  are  the  remains 
of  a  bas-relief,  representing  two 
persons  sacrificing  with  uncovered 
heads.  The  building  was  converted 
into  a  church  by  Urban  VIII.,  when 
a  circular  altar,  with  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, was  found  iu  the  subterranean 
oratory.  This  inscription  refers  to 
Bacchus,  and  has  given  the  building 
its  present  name.  The  paintings  in 
the  interior,  representing  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  S>  Cecilia,  &c.,  are 
curious  specimens  of  art  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proeerpinef 
now  forming  part  of  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  near  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  better  known  as  the  Bocca 
delta  Verity.  The  temple  was  rebuilt 
-by  Tiberius.  Eight  columns  of  the 
peristyle,  of  white  marble,  and  finely 
fluted,  are  partly  walled  up  in  the 
modem  portico.  By  ascending  to  the 
gallery  above,  the  capitals  may  be 
examined ;  they  are  of  the  composite 
order,  beautifully  worked  in  the  purest 
marble,  and  are  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  building  belongs  to  the  best 
period  of  art.  The  great  width  of 
the  intercolumniations  may  be  noticed 
as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
fragment.  In  the  church  are  two 
other  columns,  which  apparently 
formed  the  flank  of  the  ancient  por- 
tico, and  behind  the  church  are  some 
remains  of  the  cella,  constructed  of 
large  blocks  of  travertine,  which 
Adrian  I.  is  known  to  have  destroyed, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  old 
basilica.  Under  the  modem  portico 
is  the  mask  of  Pan,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  name,  "  Bocca  della  Ve- 
rita."  It  represents  a  large  round 
face,  with  an  open  mouth.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  suspected  person  was 
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required,  on  makiag  an  affirmation, 
to  place  his  band  in  the  mouth  of  this 
mask,  under  the  belief  that  it  would 
eloee  upon  him  if  he  swore  fiilsely. 
The  church  a4}oining  is  interesting 
as  an  early  example  of  the  basilica ;  it 
was  founded  by  St.  Dionysius  in  the 
third  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
temple,  and  rebuilt,  a.d.  782,  by 
Adrian  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
engaged  for  an  entire  year  in  remov- 
ing the  immense  substructions  of  the 
ancient  cella  1 

Temple  of  Concord,  on  the  CHtus 
Capitolinus,  behind  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  and  partly  covered  by 
the  modern  ascent.  This  title  was 
formerly  given  to  the  portico  of  eight 
columns,  and  the  true  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord  was  unknown 
before  1817.  In  that  year  the  French, 
in  excavatiog  the  mAl  around  the 
three  columns  then  called  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  discovered  a  cella 
and  four  inscriptions,  in  which  the 
name  *'  Concordia*'  left  no  doubt  of 
the  real  character  of  this  ruin.  Sub- 
sequent excavations  have  exposed  a 
great  part  of  the  basement  behind  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  par- 
ticularly a  portion  of  the  flank,  which 
is  tolerably  well  preserved.  The 
existing  remains  show  that  the  portico 
was  smaller  than  the  cella,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
ground.  The  pavement  was  of  giallo 
antico  and  pavonazzetto.  From  the 
state  of  the  numerous  firagments  of 
ornaments  and  carvings  discovered 
among  the  ruins,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  the  side  next  the  arch  is  a  mass 
of  brickwork,  the  remains  of  some 
building  of  the  middle  ages,  often 
confounded  with  the  temple.  The 
inscriptions  alluded  to  above,  and 
the  style  of  architecture,  show  that 
the  present  fragment  is  an  imperial 
ruin ;  there  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  re^ 
publican  Temple  of  Concord,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Catiline 
conspiracy.  In  the  middle  ages  a 
-hurch,  dedicated  to  S.  Sergius,  stood  I 


between  it  and  the  arch  of  Sipttmtttst 
Severus,  and  was  very  probably  con^ 
struoted  with  marbles  taken  from  ita 
ruins. 

Temple  of  the  Dtvue  Bedtemhta,.  a 
name  given  to  an  elegant  little  temple 
situat«l  in  the  valley  of  the  Alnum^ 
near  the  Nymphasum  of  Egeria,  from 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  tempkt 
founded  in  commemoration  of  Han- 
nibal's retreat  ftom  Rome.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  authority  for 
the  name  Redieulus  is  very  slight^  as 
Pliny  mentions  the  scene  of  the 
retreat  as  two  miles  from  the  (dty,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Appian.  The 
name  is  now  generally  rejected,  and 
the  building  is  considered  to  be  a 
tomb.  The  period  of  its  construction 
is  unknown,  but  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  ornaments  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  is  not,  as  was  once  sup- 
posed, a  republican  work,  but  an 
imperial  structure.  **  So  frerii  are  its 
red  and  yellow  bricks,  that  the  thing 
seems  to  have  been  ruined  in  its 
youth;  so  close  their  adhesion,  that 
each  of  the  puny  pilasters  appears 
one  piece,  and  the  cornice  is  sculp* 
tured  like  the  finest  marble.  Whether 
it  be  a  temple  or  a  tomb,  the  rich 
chiselling  lavished  on  so  poor  a  design 
convinces  me  that  it  was  frilly  as  late 
as  Septimius  Severus."—  Forsyth,  It 
is  nearly  square,  and  is  built  of  yellow 
brick,  with  a  basement  and  pilasters 
of  red.  On  the  southern  side,  where 
a  road  seems  formerly  to  have  passed, 
it  has  small  octagonal  columns.  The 
modillions  of  the  cornice  and  other 
ornaments  are  well  preserved  and  are 
beautifully  executed.  On  the  ground 
is  part  of  a  peperino  colunm,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  portico,  which 
has  disappeared.  The  interior  is  a 
small  square  chamber  with  stucco 
ornaments  ;  there  are  some  vaults  un<* 
demeath,  which  are  now  used  as 
stables  for  cattle. 

Temple  of  Fortuna  ViriliSf  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  now  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Egizziaca,  belonging  to 
the  Armenians.  It  was  originally 
built  by  Servius  Tullius ;  after  being 
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destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt  ia 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  has 
undergone  many  restorations  in  recent 
years.  It  is  an  oUong  building  of 
travertine  and  tuia,  standing  on  a 
solid  basement  of  travertine,  which 
has  recently  been  laid  open  to  the 
level  of  the  ancient  road  The  front 
had  a  portico  of  four  columns,  which 
has  been  walled  up  in  the  intereo- 
kimniations;  the  only  flank  now 
visible  has  seven  columns,  five  of 
which  are  joined  to  the  walls  of  the 
cella.  The  columns  are  Ionic,  28  feet 
high;  they  suj^ort  an  entablature 
and  firiece,  ornamented  with  heads  of 
oxen,  fi»toons  supported  by  candelabra, 
and  figures  of  children.  The  columns 
and  entablature  are  covered  with  a 
hard  marble  stucco.  The  basement 
is  much  admired  by  architects,  and, 
although  the  general  effect  of  the 
temple  may  be  considered  somewhat 
heavy,  the  details  of  its  Ionic  are  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  the  purest  spe- 
^men  of  that  style  in  Rome. 

Temple  of  Hercuks  Cuttos.  — In  the 
garden  of  the  Sommaschi  fathers  are 
some  remains  of  a  circular  temple, 
which  Mr.  Burgess  identifies  with 
this  name,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage 
in  Ovid,  who  places  it  in  the  Flaminian 
Circus.  The  ruins  consist  of  four 
columns  of  peperino  half  buried  in 
the  soil.  In  the  cellars  below  there 
is  another  column  of  the  same  kind, 
and  more  might  probably  be  dis- 
covered by  excavating.  The  style  is 
supposed  to  be  Ionic. 

Temphs  of  Juno  Matuta,  Hope,  and 
Piety.  —  The  church  of  S.  Niccolo  in 
Carcere  is  built  on  the  site  of  three 
temples,  which  may  still  be  identified 
by  the  columns  standing  in  their 
original  positions.  The  church  oc- 
cupies the  space  of  the  middle  temple^ 
and  portions  of  the  peristyles  of  the 
others  are  built  into  the  side  walls. 
Of  the  one  on  the  left  hand  six 
columns  in  the  Doric  style  remain. 
The  centre  fragment  is  Corinthian ; 
four  of  its  columns  have  been  pre« 
served,  three  of  which  are  in  the  ele- 


vation of  the  church.  The  third 
temple,  of  which  six  columns  with 
their  capitals  are  standing,  is  Ionic. 
The  style  and  workmanship  of  these 
ruins  have  generally  been  considered 
to  refer  them  to  the  period  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  if  we  admit  the  names 
under  which  they  have  long  passed, 
they  will  mark  the  site  of  the  Forum 
Olitorium.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  the  central  ruin  with 
that  Temple  of  Piety  which  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Decemviral 
prisons,  to  commemorate  the  cele- 
brated story  of  the  **  Caritas  Romana." 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  decisive 
from  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  the 
prison  and  temple  were  both  displaced 
in  his  time  by  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  and  it  would  therefore  be  use* 
less  to  enter  into  any  of  the  contro- 
versies on  the  subject.  Those  writers 
who  have  identified  the  site  with  the 
Forum  Olitorium,  have  recognised  in 
the  central  ruin  the  Temple  of  Pietyv 
built  by  Aciitus  Glabrlo,  the  duumvir, 
in  fulfilment  of  bis  fiither*s  vow  at  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylte ;  but  this  theory 
is  also  met  by  difficulties  which  we 
must  leave  the  Roman  antiquaries  to 
discuss.  There  is  a  cell  at  the  base  of 
the  columns,  which  is  shown  to  stran- 
gers by  torchlight,  as  the  scene  of  the 
affecting  story  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. Whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  traveller's  belief  in  the  locality, 
he  will  not  forget  that  it  inspired 
those  beautiful  lines  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  *<  Childe  Harold,"  in  which  the 
poet  pictures  the  scene  which  has 
given  such  celebrity  to  the  Roman 
daughter :  — 

"  There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear 

light 
What  do   I  gaze  on?    Nothing:   Look 

again! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my 

sight— 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  AiIl  and  plain  — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair. 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vrin 
The  blood  is  nectar :  —but  what  doth  she 

there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white 

and  bare? 
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But  here  youth  O0bn  to  old  age  the  food. 
The  milk  of  hia  own  gift :  —  it  Is  her  tire. 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of 

blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No :  he  shall  not 

expire 
While  In  those  warm  and  lovely  vtins  the 

fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feelinjg  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream 

rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :  — ^  ft-om  that  gentle  side 
l)rink,  drioK  and  live,  old  man  I   Heaven's 

realm  holds  no  such  tide. 

Hie  starry  fable  of  the  milkv-way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
'    And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  In  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds :  ~0h,  holiest 

nurse! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 

min 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  iU  source 
With   life,  as  our  flreed  souls   rejoin  the 

universe."  ^ 

TempU  of  JupiUr  Capitoliuui.  -»  Al- 
though this  magnificent  temple^  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome, 
has  disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  temples  would  hardly  seem 
complete  without  some  notice  of  its 
site.  We  have  akeady  stated,  in  the 
general  introduction  to  the  antiquities, 
that  considerable  remains  of  a  massive 
wall  of  peperino,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Caffarelli  Palace  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
prino^  have  been  identified  with  the 
substructions  of  this  temple.  We 
know  that  the  Tarquins  laid  the 
foundations  by  filling  up  the  uneven 
space  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  by  an 
immense  platform  of  massive  stones. 
The  temple  was  200  feet  in  length, 
and  185  feet  in  breadth.  It  was 
burnt  B.  c.  8S,  and  rebuilt  firom  its 
foundations  by  Sylla,  who  decorated 
it  with  columns  of  Pentelic  marble, 
brought  from  the  splendid  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens.  Tra- 
vellers who  have  bad  an  opportunity 
of  admiring  the  proportions  of  those 
columns  of  the  Athenian  temple  which 
still  cast  their  melancholy  shadows  on 
the  plain  of  the  Ilissus,  will  hardly  be 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  grandeur  of  a 
temple  situated  on  this  commanding 
eminence,  and  of  which  they  formed 
the  principal  ornaments.  The  temple 
thus  restored   was   dedicated   by   L. 


Catulus,  whose  name  occurs  in  the 
inscription  already  mentioned  as  for- 
merly existing  on  the  Tabularium. 
It  is  accurately  described  by  Diony* 
sius,  who  says  that  it  was  divided 
into  three  cellsB,  that  in  the  centre 
being  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  that  on  the 
right  to  Minerva,  and  that  on  the  left 
to  Juno.  As  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
building  itself,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  dwell  upon  its  details  further  than 
to  mention  that  it  was  this  temple 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  a.  c. 
64,  when  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf 
was  injured,  as  described  by  Cicero. 
In  the  cell  of  Jupiter  Bpood  the  statue 
of  the  god,  which  is  represented  on 
medals  still  extant,  in  a  sitting  posture 
with  the  foot  extended.  A  well-known 
tradition  states  that  Leo  I.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  melted 
down  this  statue  to  cast  the  bronze 
figure  of  St.  Peter ;  but  the  tradition^ 
though  repeated  by  numerous  writers^ 
does  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  recog- 
nised authority.  Several  fathers  of 
the  church,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  others,  mention  the 
temple  as  existing  in  their  time ;  and 
there  are  other  authorities  which  notice 
it  as  late  as  the  eighth  century,  from 
which  period  every  trace  of  it  is  lost. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  a  church 
called  S.  Salvator  in  Maximio  stood 
near  the  PalaxKO  Caffarelli;  it  was 
destroyed  in  1587,  but  the  name  is 
considered  by  the  Roman  antiquaries 
to  preserve  the  record  of  Jupiter  Op* 
timus  Maximus.  The  walls  in  the 
gardens  of  the  palace  are  of  immense 
solidity :  about  eighty  feet  of  wall 
may  be  traced,  and  whatever  disputes 
may  be  raised  concerning  the  respec 
tive  localities  of  the  temple  and  the 
citadel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  these  ruins  have  been  cor- 
rectly identified  with  the  republican 
substructions  of  the  Capitol. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Ftretriut.  —  This 
temple  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  northern  summit  of  the 
Capltoline  hill,  now  occupied  by  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Ara  Cceli. 
It   was  the   first   temple  erected   in 
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Borne,  and  wa»  built  by  Romulus  to 
receive  the  spoils  taken  from  Acron 
king  of  Coenina.  There  are,  however, 
many  writers  who  place  the  Arx,  or 
citadel,  on  this  summit.  Few  sub- 
jects of  Roman  topography  have  given 
rise  to  more  controversy  than  this  dif- 
ficult  question:  the  temple  and  the 
citadel  have  continually  changed  their 
positions  in  the  varying  theories  of 
antiquaries;  but  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence certainly  appears  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  which  considers  the  Ara 
Ctieli  as  the  representative  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  columns  in  the  church  are 
evidently  ancient,  and  were  probably 
taken  from  the  ruins ;  and  under  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  monastery  are  some 
fragments  of  massive  substructions, 
which  are  the  only  visible  remains  of 
the  foundations  of  this  celebrated 
shrine. 

TemjE)&   of  Minerva    Chalcidicot   in 
the  Roman  Forum,  between  the  Pa- 
latine and  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.     Tliis 
ruin  has  been  keenly  contested  by  the 
antiquaries,    having   been    called    at 
various  times  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  the  Graecostasis,  a  part  of  the 
Comitium,  a  senate-house,  and  even 
the  bridge  of  Caligula.     The  present 
name  is  that  given  to  it  by  Chev. 
Bunsen,   who    connects   it   with  the 
Curia  Julia.      It  consists   of  three 
fluted  columns  of  Greek  marble  in  the 
Corinthian   style,   on  a  basement  of 
travertine  and  tufa  faced  with  marble, 
and  from  25  to  30  feet  in  height   The 
columns  support    an   entablature   of 
great  richness,  but  beautifully  propor- 
tioned. The  flutings  are  about  9  inches 
across :  the  columns  are  47^  feet  high, 
and  4  feet  9  inciies  in  diameter.     In 
execution  and  proportion  the  frag- 
ment is  universally  considered  of  the 
highest   order  of  art,  and  architects 
still   regard  it  as  the  most  perfect 
model  of  the  Corinthian  order.     In 
1817  it  was  excavated  to  the  base  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  the  angles,  and 
more  recent  investigations  have  proved 
that  it  formed  a  portion  of  an  exten- 
sive edifice,  of  which  the  foundations 


may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  dis« 
tance.  Numerous  mouldings  have  also 
been  discovered,  and  marks  of  the 
steps  are  still  visible  in  the  basement. 
Tlie  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Consu* 
lares,  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  were 
found  near  this  ruin  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medico^  a  pictu- 
resque ruin,  so  called,  on  the  £squi« 
line,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  con- 
sisting of  a  decagonal  building,  80 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  large  dome  of 
brick,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  ob« 
ject  from  all  parts  ci  the  surrounding 
country.  The  circumference  has  nine 
large  niches  for  statues,  which  sug- 
gested tlie  idea  that  it  was  a  pantheon 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Medica.  The 
discovery  of  seven  of  these  statues  at 
various  times,  and  particularly  of  those 
of  Minerva  and  ^sculapius,  confirms 
this  view,  although  several  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  antiquaries 
to  shake  the  popular  belief,  and  give 
the  ruin  a  name  of  their  own  creation^ 
The  bare  walls  and  some  vestiges  of 
buttresses  alone  remain;  but  the 
building  appears  to  have  been  lined 
with  marble.  There  are  no  traces  of  a 
portico.  The  age  of  the  temple  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  generally  referred 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian. 

Temple  of  Nerva^  or  of  Mars  Ultott 
between  the  Roman  Forum  and  that 
of  Trigan.  This  beautiful  fragment 
was  formerly  considered  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  or  the 
Forum  Transitorium,  and  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  that  emperor  by  his  succes- 
sor Trajan.  Mr.  Burgess,  however, 
and  other  antiquaries,  adopt  the  opi* 
nion  of  Palladio,  and  regard  it  as  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus, whose  Forum  he  consequently 
places  here.  The  work  of  Desgodetr 
contains  four  plates  of  the  details  un- 
der the  same  name.  Niebuhr,  on  the 
other  hand,  supposed  it  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Baths  of  Caius  and  Lucius 
Casar,  The  ruin,  which  has  recently 
been  excavated  to  its  base,  consists  of 
a  portion  of  the  oella,  with  three  pil- 
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Ian  of  the  right  peristyle*  and  a  pilach 
ter ;  the  latter  are  of  Lima  (Carrara) 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and 
are  said  to  be  54  feet  high.  Tbe.oroa- 
meots  are  in  the  purest  styles  and  the 
proportions  are  regarded  by  architects 
as  a  model  of  the  order.  Behind  the 
columns,  and  partly  resting  on  Uiem, 
is  a  high  brick  tower  belonging  to 
the  convent  of  the  Nunziatina,  which 
is  believed  to  CMioeal  the  inner  peri- 
lAyle  of  the  temple.  An  excellent 
plan,  showing  the  general  design  of 
the  ^ten^le  and  forum,  is  given  by 
Bunsen  in  the  *<  Beschreibung." 
Close  to  the  ruin  is  an  ancient  arch, 
called  VArco  <fe'  Pawtani,  half  buried 
in  the  soil,  which  Ibrmed  one  of  the 
ancient  entrances.  The  wall  of  the 
Fxirum  may  be  traced  as  &r  as  the 
Piazza  del  Grillo ;  it  is  a  stupendous 
fragment,  between  500  and  600  feet 
in  length,  built  of  square  blocks,  and 
of  great  height.  It  midies  three  or 
four  angles,  and  was  originally  pierced 
with  four  arches,  now  walled  up,  and 
half  buried  in  the  soil. 

Temple  of  PaiUat  MinertM,  com- 
monly called  the  Cohnnacee,  close  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Nerva,  or 
of  Mars  Ultov.  This  fragment,  which 
is  well  known  from  models  and  en- 
gravings, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ruins  in  Rome,  although  the  details 
may  be  considered  to  mark  the  period 
of  the  decline  of  art.  It  consists  of 
two  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
supporting  a  magnificent  entablature 
and  continued  frieze.  The  columns 
are  more  than  half  buried  in  the 
ground,  but  their  height  is  estimated 
at  35  feet,  and  their  circumference  at 
1 1  feet.  They  stand  in  front  of  a  solid 
wall  of  peperino,  on  which  the  capital 
of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible.  The 
frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture, representing  the  arts  patronised 
by  Minerva.  In  the  attic  above  the 
two  columns  is  a  full-length  figure  of 
Minerva  ;  and  among  the  figures  on 
Uie  frieze  are  females  weaving ;  others 
weighing  the  threads,  or  measuring 
the  webs;  others  carrying  the  cala- 
"''us ;  and  a  dtting  figure  of  the  god- 


dess Pudidtia  veiled.  In  the  angle  is 
the  reclining  figure  of  a  youth,  with 
an  urn  of  water.  All  these  details  are 
given  by  Desgodetz  with  great  fide- 
lity. There  is  ample  proof  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  temple 
has  been  destroyed  in  comparatively  re- 
cent times.  Inigo  Jones,  in  1614,  saw 
a  part  of  the  temple  itself  still  stand- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Buigess  gives  a  sketch, 
taken  from  Camucci's  *<  Antiquities,"  in 
which  seven  columns  and  a  portion  of 
the  pediment  are  represented  as  con- 
nected with  this  fragment  by  an  arch. 
All  these  were  destroyed  by  Paul  Y. 
to  build  his  fountain  on  the  Janicu^ 
lum.  From  an  inscription  on  the 
frieze  in  this  sketch,  containing  the 
name  of  Nerva,  and  from  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  loca- 
lities, I  Burgess  concludes  that  the 
Colonnacce  belonged  to  the  Forum  of 
Nerva. 

Paniheonf   called  by  the    Romans 
La  i20tofKfa.-~This  celebrated  temple 
is  one  of  those  relics  of  ancient  Rome 
with  whose  general  appearance  mosf 
travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.     It  is  situated  in  the 
Herb-market,  a  small  dirty  piazza  be- 
tween the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.     The  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  has  become 
identified  with   architectural  beauty* 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admi- 
ration eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  it 
still  remains  the  best-preserved  monu- 
ment of  modern   Rome.      <*  Though 
plundered,"  says  Forsyth,  ^  of  all  its 
brass,  except  the  ring  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  aperture  above ; 
though    exposed    to    repeated    fire; 
though  sometimes  flooded  by  the  river» 
and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monu-> 
ment  of  equal  antiquity  is  so   well 
preserved  as  this  rotunda.     It  passed 
with  little  alteration  from  the  Pagan 
into  the  present  worship  ;  and  so  con- 
venient were  its  niches  for  the  Chris- 
tian altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever 
studious  of  ancient  beauty,  introduced 
their  design  as  a  model  in  the  Catholic 
church,** 
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*'  %mple,  erect,  severe,  auitece,  tublime— 
Shrine  of  all  sainU  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
I^om  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  bless*d  by 

time. 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and 

man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes  •  glorious 

dome! 
Shalt  thou  not  last?   Time's  scythe  and 

tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  upon  tbee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety— Pantheon !  pride  of  Rome  I 

Childe  Harold. 


»» 


The  inscription  on  the  frieze  shows 
that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate  (b.  c.  26).  A  second 
inscription,  engraved  in  two  lines  on 
the  border  of  the  architrave,  records 
the  subsequent  restoration  of  the 
building  by  Septimius  Severus.  In 
608  Boniface  IV.  obtained  permission 
from  the  emperor  Phocas  to  conse- 
crate it  as  a  Christian  church,  under 
tiie  name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  the  world  is 
probably  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  only  temple  of  ancient  Rome 
which  has  retained  its  original  appear- 
ance. The  Portico,  which  was  origi- 
nally raised  five  steps  above  the  Pi- 
azza, has  been  admitted  by  most  writers 
to  be  almost  iJeyond  criticism.  Forsyth 
declares  that  it  is  **  more  than  fault- 
less :  it  is  positively  the  most  sublime 
result  that  was  ever  produced  by  so 
little  architecture."  It  is  110  feet 
long,  and  44  deep,  and  is  composed  of 
sixteen  Corinthian  columns  of  oriental 
granite,  with  capitals  and  bases  of 
Greek  marble.  Eight  of  these  are  in 
front,  and  the  remaining  eight  are 
arranged  in  four  lines  behind  them, 
90  as  to  divide  the  portico  into  three 
portions.  All  the  columns  are  in  their 
original  position  except  three  on  the 
east;  one  of  these  was  added  by 
Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  and  may  easily 
be  recognised  by  the  bee,  the  armorial 
bearing  of  the  Barberini,  in  the  ca- 
pital ;  the  other  two  were  added  by 
Alexander  VII.  in  1662,  and  are,  in 
like  manner,  distinguished  by  the  star 
of  the  Chigi  family,  introduced  into 
the  capitals.  Each  column  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  block  46^  English 
feet  in  height,  and  5  feet  in  diameter. 


The  vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted 
pilasters  of  white  marble,  correspond- 
ing with  the  columns.  On  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  is  the  inscription, 

«  Mk  ^AOBIPPA   .     L.     F.     cos.    TSRTIVM* 

FXCiT."  The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a  pediment,  which  still  retains  the 
marks  by  which  its  bas-reliefs  were 
attached.  In  the  vestibule  on  the 
left  of  the  doorway  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, recording  that  Urban  VIII* 
moulded  the  remains  of  the  bronze 
roof  into  columns  to  serve  as  oma* 
ments  of  the  Apostle's  tomb  in  the 
Vatican,  and  into  cannons  for  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Venuti  states 
that  no  less  than  450,250  pounds' 
weight  of  metal  were  removed  on  this 
occasion.  As  a  great  part  of  the  roof 
had  been  previously  stripped  by  the 
emperor  Constans  II.,  in  657,  the 
reader,  from  these  &cts,  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  original  magnificence 
of  the  temple.  The  marble  doorway 
corresponds  in  its  architecture  with 
the  portico.  Within  it  are  bronze 
pilasters,  on  which  the  doors  are  hung; 
the  opening  is  about  S9  feet  high  and 

19  wide.  Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze 
grating,  which  has  been  preserved  un« 
altered.  The  bronze  doors  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
doubting  their  antiquity,  or  referring 
them  to  any  but  classical  times ;  and 
the  best  authorities  now  agree  in  re- 
garding them  as  the  original  doors  of 
Agrippa.  The  interior  of  the  temple 
is  a  rotunda,  supporting  a  dome.  The 
rotunda  is  143  feet  in  diameter,  exclu- 
sive of  the  walls,  which  are  said  to  be 

20  feet  thick.  The  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  is  also  143 
feet,  and  the  dome  occupies  one-half 
of  the  height,  or  71^  feet,  according 
to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Cresy,  on 
whose  authority  these  measurements 
are  given.  In  the  upright  wall  are 
seven  large  niches,  four  of  which  have 
fluted  columns  of  giallo  antico  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  two  have  similar 
columns  of  stained  pavonazzetto.  The 
seventh,  facing  the  entrance,  is  open, 
and  has  two  columns  of  stained  pavo- 
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naszetto  standing  within  the  circle. 
Setween  the  niches  are  eight  **asdi- 
culse/'  converted  into  modern  altars. 
Above  the  niches  and  altars  runs  a 
marble  cornice,  covered  with  rich 
sculpture,  perfectly  preserved,  and  sup- 
porting an  attic,  with  fourteen  niches 
and  a  second  cornice.  From  this  rises 
the  migestic  dome^  divided  into  square 
panels,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  covered  with  bronze. 
In  the  centre  a  circular  opening,  28 
feet  in  diameter,  supplies  the  only 
light  which  the  temple  receives.  The 
pavement  is  composed  of  porphyry, 
pavonazzetto,  and  giallo  antico»  dis- 
posed alternately  in  round  and  square 
slabs.  Some  feet  below  this  pavement 
is  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water  which 
enters  by  the  dome.  Michael  Angelo 
attributed  the  portico  and  body  of  the 
rotunda  to  Agrippa,  the  first  story  of 
the  interior  to  Hadrian,  and  the 
second  story  to  Septimius  Severus. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Pantheon,  many  writers  contending 
that  it  was  originally  connected  with 
the  baths  constructed  by  Agrippa  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  por- 
tico was  an  after-thought  Whatever 
value  the  stranger  may  be  disposed  to 
attach  to  these  conjectures,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  a  pediment  and  enta^ 
blature  are  distinctly  visible  behind 
the  present  portico^  which  seems  to 
have  heen  intended  to  conceal  them. 
The  form  also  of  the  Pantheon,  sepa- 
rated from  the  portico,  b  simply  that 
of  the  ancient  caldarium,  as  may  be 
seen  on  comparing  it  with  the  circular 
chamber  at  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
The  body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches;  its  external  surface  was  for- 
merly coated  with  marble,  which  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bronzes  and 
statues.  The  tasteless  belfries  which 
deform  the  portico  were  added  by 
Bernini,  at  the  command  of  Urban 
VIII.,  and  are  in  every  way  worthy 
of  a  pope  who  plundered  the  ruin  of 
its  ornaments,  and  gained  immortality 
from  the  wit  of  Paaquin.     In  the 


sacristy  behind  the  building  some 
remains  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  may 
still  be  recognised.  The  Pantheon  in 
more  recent  times  has  acquired  an 
interest  very  different  from  these  re- 
cords of  the  empire.  It  is  sacred  in 
the  history  of  art  as  the  burial-place  of 
Raphael,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  third 
chapel  on  the  left ;  it  was  endowed  by 
him,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  statue 
of  the  Madonna  del  Sas«o^  executed 
at  his  request  by  his  friend  and  pupil 
Lorenzetto.  The  Roman  antiquaries, 
after  having  unsettled  the  faith  of  ages 
on  every  matter  connected  with  the 
antiquities,  began  to  ruse  doubts  of 
Vasari's  statement  respecting  the  tomb 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly  on 
the  14th  September,  1833,  the  place 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  Over- 
beck  and  other  artists  resident  in 
Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
the  immortal  painter  were  discovered 
precisely  as  be  describes,  behind  the 
altar  of  the  chapeL  **  Four  views  of 
the  tomb  and  its  contents  were  en- 
graved from  drawings  by  Camuccini, 
and  thus  preserve  the  appearance  that 
presented  itself.  The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rings 
and  points  ;  some  of  these  were  kept 
by  the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome,  who 
is  also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
skull  and  the  right  band.  Passavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  that 
the  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  per- 
fect, but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after 
the  mould  was  taken.  The  skeleton 
measured  about  5  feet  7  inches ;  the 
coffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indica- 
ting a  very  slender  frame.  The  pre- 
cious relics  were  ultimately  restored 
to  the  same  spot,  at\er  being  placed  in 
a  magnificent  sarcophagus,  presented 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  were 
interested  in  this  investigation,  m 
they  had  been  long  in  possession  of  a 
skull  supposed  to  be  that  of  Raphael* 
and  which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
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the  followers  of  Gall  and  Spurzhein^. 
The  reputation  of  this  relic  naturally 
fell  with  its  change  of  name,  the  more 
irretrievably,  as  it  proved  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  individual  of  no  cele- 
brity."—  Qimrt.  Rev.  In  the  same 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Annibale  Ca- 
racci ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  buried  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
Perino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
Taddeo  Znccari,  and  other  eminent 
painters.  Tlie  simple  cenotaph  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Consalvi 
by  his  friends,  with  a  bust  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  will  not  &il  to  command  the 
respect  of  every  traveller  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  that  excellent 
man  and  enlightened  statesman. 

Temple  of  Quirinus.  —  This  cele- 
brated temple,  founded  by  Numa,  re- 
built,  according  to  Ltvy,  by  the  con- 
sul Papirius  and  again  rebuilt  by 
Augustus,  occupied,  the  spot  where 
Romulus  miraculously  disappeared 
during  the  thunder-storm.  The  church 
of  San  Vitale,  in  the  Jesuits*  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal,  is  supposed  to  mark 
its  precise  site.  Fulvio  states  that  he 
saw  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
excavated  on  this  spot,  and  that  Otho 
of  Milan,  then  Senator  of  Rome,  re- 
moved all  the  remains  and  ornaments 
which  were  discovered,  in  order  to 
make  the  steps  of  the  church  of  Ara 
Coeli  and  the  Capitol.  Several  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  have  been  disco- 
vered at  various  times  in  this  garden, 
but  no  actual  remains  of  the  temple 
are  now  visible. 

Temple  of  Itemus,  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  Bunsen  and  others 
the  .^dee  Penatinm,  A  circular  tem- 
ple of  imperial  times,  about  30  fWet  in 
diameter,  more  than  half  buried  in 
the  soil.  In  the  year  527  it  was 
adapted  by  Felix  IV.  as  the  vestibule 
to  bis  basilica  of  S.  Cosimo  and  S. 
Damiano.  Urban  VIII.  is.  said  to 
have  added  the  bronze  doors  of  Etrus- 
can workmanship,  which  were  found 
at  Perugia.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
placed  in  their  present  position  the 
two  porphyry  columns,  with  the  cor- 
nice,  ^e    remains  probably   of   the 


ancient  portico.  Tlie  cornice  serves 
as  the  jambs  of  the  doorway,  and  its 
sculpture  does  not  appear  to  be  earlier 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. On  one  side  of  this  entrance 
are  two  cipollino  columns,  one  with  a 
capital,  and  part  of  an  entablatiure, 
deeply  buried ;  they  were  formerly 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
original  portico,  but  nothing  certain  is 
known  of  their  date  or  purpose.  The 
church  behind  is  raised  about  20  feet 
above  the  ancient  level  of  the  temple, 
which  may-  be  seen  by  descending 
into  the  oratory  below  the  crypt. 
The  temple  is  remarkable  for  its  echo. 
In  the  crypt  were  found  the  celebrated 
fragments  of  the  Plan  of  Rome,  the 
Pianta  Capitolina,  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol ; 
they  are  supposed  to.  have  been  cut  in 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  or  Ca^ 
racarlla,  and  to  have  served  as  the 
pavement  of  the  temple. 

Temple  of  Komulus. — The  church  of 
San  Teodoro,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Campo  Vaccino, 
under  the  Palatine,  has  been  supposed 
by  some  antiquaries  to  occupy  the 
site  of  this  temple.  Its  form  is  cir- 
cular, from  which  circumstance  some 
writers  have  erroneously  described  it 
as  a  Temple  of  Vesta.  The  anti- 
quaries who  refer  it  to  Romulus  rely 
chiefly  on  the  alleged  fact,  that  the 
bronze  wolf  now  in  the  Capitol  was 
that  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  stand- 
ing at  the  Temple  of  Romulus.  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  wolf  was 
actually  found  there;  and  therefore 
too  much  value  must  not  be  attached 
to  this  doubtful  statement.  A  stronger 
argument  is  Tound  in  the  fact,  that  the 
Roman  matrons  carried  their  children 
to  the  Temple  of  Romulus  to  be 
cured,  as  they  now  do  to  the  church 
of  S.  Teodoro.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  tlie  church  is  of  high  an- 
tiquity ;  it  was  repaired  by  Adrian  I. 
in  774,  and  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
1450. 

Temple  of  Hamulus  (ion  of  Maxen- 
tins), — Tlic  name  given  by  recent  an- 
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tiquaries  to  the  building  a4joIning  the 
circus  called  that  of  Caracalla,  and 
vulgarly  known  as  the  **  Scuderia." 
Pew  ruins  have  been  more  disputed; 
some  calling  them  the  stables  of  the 
circus,  others  the  Mutatorium  Caesaris, 
and  others  a  Serapeon.  The  circus  is 
known,  from  an  inscription  found  there 
in  1825,  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Maxentius,  a.  d.  311;  and  the  present 
building  is  regarded  as  the  temple 
erected  by  him  to  his  son  Romulas. 
It  is  a  circular  temple,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  supported  by  a  central  octagonal 
pier,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  large  rectan- 
gular court,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  corridor.  •  In  the  basement  are 
niches  for  sepulchral  urns,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  both  as  a  to  rob 
and  as  a  temple.  The  diameter  of  the 
building  is  about  106  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  is  not  less  than 
14  feet.  There  are  two  representar 
tions  of  thb  temple  on  coins  of 
Bomulus,  one  representing  it  with  a 
portico,  the  other  with  a  dome.  A 
few  years  ago  the  ruin  was  called  the 
Torre  de'  Borgiani;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fortified  as  a  stronghold  by  the  Borgia 
fiunily. 

Temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  CUvus 
Capitolinus,  above  the  Roman  Forum, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
by  the  elder  Roman  antiquaries,  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  by  Canina,  and 
that  of  Saturn  by  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
and  other  German  authorities.  Prior 
to  the  French  invasion,  the  three 
beautiful  columns  which  compose  this 
ruin  were  buried  nearly  to  their  capi> 
tals  in  the  accumulated  rubbish.  The 
French  ascertained,  by  perforating 
the  soiU  that  the  basement  had  been 
partly  removed  j  it  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  entablature  and 
secure  the  shafU  by  scaffolding ;  the 
basement  was  then  careftilly  restored, 
the  ground  was  cleared,  and  the  en- 
tablature replaced  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. To  this  ingenious  restoration 
we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  Forum.  The 
only  portion  of  the  basement  which 


was  found  in  its  proper  place  con- 
tained the  marks  of  steps  in  the  inter- 
oolumniations,  showing  how  carefully 
every  foot  of  ground  was  economised 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol.  The  co- 
lumns are  of  Carrara  (Luna)  marble, 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  deeply  fluted ; 
in  many  parts  they  retain  ihe  purple 
colour  with  which  th^  appear  to 
have  been  dyed,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  of  Sicily.  The  basement 
was  lined  with  marble.  On  the  enta- 
blature in  front  the  letters  xstitver 
are  still  visible,  the  remains  of  the 
word  ReaHtuSre,  proving  that  it  is  a 
restored  building.  On  the  frieae  are 
sculptured  various  instruments  of 
sacrifice,  the  knif^  the  axe,  the  ham- 
mer, the  patera,  and  the  flamen's  cap. 
The  columns  are  4  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  ruin  indicates  that  the  temple 
was  of  great  size  and  highly  oma« 
mented.  We  have  stated  that  these 
columns  were  formerly  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.  It  is  known  that  a  temple  of 
that  name  was  erected  by  Augustus  in 
gratitude  for  his  escape  from  lightning 
during  the  expedition  in  Spain,  and 
that  it  was  restored  by  Septimius  Seve- 
rus  and  Caraoalia.  But  it  isalso  known, 
from  the  testimony  of  numerous  Latin 
writers,  that  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
stood  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  be* 
hind  the  MiUiarium  Aureumt  or  golden 
milestone,  of  Augustus.  This  mile- 
stone has  been  recently  discovered  in 
the  precise  position  which  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  three  columns 
are  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Saturn,  as  Niebuhr  had  indeed  sug- 
gested before  the  discovery  was  made. 
In  the  great  room  of  the  Campidoglio 
is  an  inscribed  altar  dedicfited  to 
Faustina,  found  some  years  back  be- 
tween the  ruin  and  the  Temple  of 
Concord.  The  inscription  on  this 
altar  seems  to  refer  to  the  aerarium  of. 
this  temple^  for  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  Temple  of  Saturn  con- 
tained, under  the  guardianship  of  the 
quaestors,  the  aerarium,  or  public  trea- 
sury, together  with  the  registers  of 
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public  and  private  contracts,  and  a 
aanctius  ararium,  or  more  sacred  trea- 
sury, reserved,  as  we  read  in  Livy,  for 
the  last  emergency.  If  the  Milliarium 
did  not  at  once  set  at  rest  all  questions 
as  to  the  name  of  the  temple,  this  altar 
might  be  regarded  as  a  collateral  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Bunsen*s  opinion. 
At  the  foot  of  the  temple  are  some 
chambers,  and  the  remains  of  a  portico 
of  Corinthian  columns  with  capitals 
adorned  with  trophies.  It  is  called  by 
Bunsen  the  Portieus  Clivi  et  Sehola 
Xaniha,  From  an  inscription  on  the 
entablature  the  building  seems  to  have 
contained  the  statues  of  the  Dii  Con- 
sentes,  after  they  were  replaced,  ▲.  d. 
368. 

Temple  of  the   Sun*  —  Under  this 
nanoe  have  been  described  some  enor- 
mous masses  of  masonry  which  are 
lying  on  the  terrace  of  the  Colonna 
Gardens  on  the  Quirinal.    They  con- 
sist of  part  of  an  architrave  and  frieze 
and  the  angle  of  a  pediment,  all  highly 
enriched,  in  the  Corinthian  style.     In 
point  of  size  they  are  the  most  stu- 
pendous fragments  known,  and  after 
antiquaries  and  architects  have  eX' 
hausted  conjecture  on  their  probable 
purpose,  it   has   become   a  question 
ivhether  the  building  for  which  they 
-were  intended  was  ever  erected.   Some 
ivriters  have  supposed  that  they  be- 
long to  a  temple  of  the  Sun  built  by 
Aurelian ;  others,  that  they  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Senaculum  of  Helio- 
gahalus ;   but    nothing   whatever    is 
known  upon  which  we  can  venture  to 
rely-      Their  style  and  ornaments  are 
certainly   in  favour  of  the  opinion 
vrbich  fixes  their  age  at  a  period  when 
art  v^as  beginning  to  decline ;  although 
the  work  appears  too  good  to  be  as 
late  as  tbe  time  of  Aurelian.     If  the 
temple  were  ever  built,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  so  colossal  an  edifice 
placed  on  this  commanding  situation 
must  have  been  a  noble  object  from 
all  parts  of  Rome.     In  the  same  gar- 
dens overlooking  the  Piazza  Pilotta, 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Baths 
of  Constantine,  now  converted  into 
granaries. 


Temple  of  Fenus  and  Cupid,  a  ruin 
long  known  by  this  name,  but  called 
by  the  German  antiquaries  the  Nifmph- 
aunt  of  Alexander^  situated  in  a  vine- 
yard, near  the  church  of  Santa  Crooe 
in  Gerusalemme,  between  the  city 
walls  and  the  Claudian  aqueduct.  It 
has  been  called  at  various  times  the 
Temple  of  Spes  Vetus,  the  Sessorium, 
and  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  supported  by 
tradition,  and  by  the  discovery,  among 
the  ruins,  of  a  statue  with  which  the 
name  is  obviously  connected.  This 
statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
is  a  Venus  with  Cupid  at  her  feet; 
on  the  pedestal  is  an  inscription  show- 
ing that  it  was  dedicated  to  Venus  by 
Salustia,  the  wife  of  Alex.  Severus. 
The  ruin  possesses  little  interest,  and 
consists  merely  of  two  lateral  walls  of 
brick  and  a  large  niche.  Its  general 
appearance  is  rather  that  of  a  basilica 
than  an  ancient  temple. 

Temple  of  Venuf  JSrycina,  —  In  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  beyond 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  are  some  ruins 
which  are  identified  with  a  Temple  of 
Venus,  placed  by  the  Regionaries  in 
this  locality.  A  circular  chamber,  an 
adytum,  and  the  great  doorway  with 
lateral  niches  may  still  be  traced ;  but 
the  ruin  possesses  little  interest  by  the 
side  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  adjacent 
grounds.  The  temple,  and  all  the 
other  buildings  which  once  adorned 
the  gardens  of  Sallust,  now  included 
within  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Bar- 
berini,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
ruined  by  Alaric,  who  entered  Rome 
by  the  Porta  Salara. 

Temjdeof  Venus  and  Rome,  between 
the  Church  of  Santa  Francesca  Ro- 
mana  and  the  Coliseum;  a  double 
temple,  designed  and  built  by  Hadrian, 
to  show  that  he  was  superior  as  an  ar« 
chitect  to  ApoUodorus,  whose  skill  in 
building  the  Forum  of  Triy'an  had  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  emperor.  The 
building  is  also  interesting  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fate  of  that  great 
architect,  for  when  asked  by  Hadrian 
for  his  opinion  on  this  temple,  his 
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criticism  was  too  honest  to  be  for- 
given, and  he  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life.  The  only  portions  of  the 
building  now  standing  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  cellae  on  the  side  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  the  two  vaulted  niches 
which  held  the  sitting  statues  of  the 
two  deities.  Considerable  fragments, 
however,  have  been  brought  to  light, 
which  have  enabled  architects  to  trace 
the  plan  and  ascertain  its  measure- 
ments. It  appears  from  these  frag- 
ments that  the  building  consisted  of 
two  cellar.  At  each  end  was  a  portico 
of  ten  fluted  marble  columns  6  feet  in 
diameter,  one  facing  the  Forum,  the 
other  facing  the  Coliseum.  The  cells 
joined  each  other  by  the  vaulted  niches 
which  form  the  most  conspicuous  por- 
tions of  the  existing  ruin.  The  build- 
ing was  raised  on  a  platform  of  seven 
marble  steps,  S60  feet  long  and  about 
175  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  peri- 
style, composed  of  nearly  200  columns 
of  grey  granite,  of  which  numerous 
fragments  are  still  seen  in  diflTerent  parts 
of  the  ground.  From* the  diameter 
of  these  fragments  (nearly  4  fiset)  the 
columns  are  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  40  feet  in  height.  This  colon- 
nade and  platform  rested  on  a  rect- 
angular basement  raised  26  feet  above 
the  level  opposite  the  Coliseum.  The 
flank,  which  may  be  traced  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Meta  Sudans, 
has  been  constructed  in  platforms  of 
different  lengths,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
diflSculty  caused  by  the  inequality  of 
the  ground.  The  basement  of  the 
principal  front  facing  the  Coliseum 
contains  at  each  end  the  remains  of 
two  large  staircases.  The  apertures 
in  thb  basement  formerly  gave  rise  to 
some  controversy  as  to  their  original 
purpose,  but  they  are  now  believed  to 
be  sepulchral  vaults  excavated  during 
the  middle  ages.  The  square  mass  in 
front  of  the  steps  at  the  eastern  angle 
is  supposed  to  be  the  pedestal  of  th^ 
colossal  statue  of  Kero.  The  Prussian 
antiquaries  in  the  "  Beschreibun'',"  and 
Burgess,  in  hb  «  Antiquities,"  give 
plans  and  restorations  of  the  whole 
structure ;  these  plans, which  are  cer- 


tainly borne  out  by  the  existing  ruins, 
show  that,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  of 
ApoUodorus,  it  was  one  of  the  grandest 
edifices  of  Home,  distinguished  by  a 
remarkable  regularity  of  design,  and 
by  great  splendour  of  decoration.  It 
is  moreover  a  very  instructive  frag- 
ment,  and  is  better  calculated  to  give 
an  idea  of  a  Roman  temple  than  any 
other  ruin  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us. 

Temple  of  Fetpasian,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  overlooking  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  Canina  the  Temple 
of  Saturn,  by  other  Roman  antiquaries 
the  Temple  of  Fortune,'  and  by  Poggio 
Florentino  and  others  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The 
evidence  upon  which  the  title  of  For- 
tune-was given  to  the  ruin  is  extremely 
slight,  and  Bunsen  has  not  hesitated 
to  reject  it  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
present  name.  The  ruin  consists  of 
a  rude  Ionic  portico  of  eight  granite 
columns  43  feet  high  and  13  feet  in 
circumference,  placed  on  a  basement 
of  travertine.  Six  of  these  columns 
are  in  front,  and  two  are  returned  on 
their  flanks ;  but  they  have  been  so 
clumsily  restored  that  the  intercolum- 
niations  are  unequal ;  the  columns  are 
of  different  diameters,  the  mouldings 
of  the  base  are  irregular,  and  the  capi- 
tals of  white  marble  are  in  the  lowest 
style  of  the  Ionic  order.  One  of  the 
shafts  is  composed  of  fragments  so 
badly  put  together  that  its  diameter 
is  greater  under  the  capital  than  it  is 
in  the  middle;  the  pediment  b  a 
mixture  of  brick  and  travertine  with 
fragments  taken  from  other  build- 
ings, and  has  arches  over  the  inter- 
columniations ;  on  the  architrave  is 
the  inscription,  sxkatvs  •  ropuLvsQVX  . 

ROMANVS  .     ZNCXNDIO  .     CONSVMPTVK   . 

BxsTiTviT.  The  restoration,  whenever 
it  took  place,  was  conducted  without 
any  regard  to  the  principles  of  art ; 
and  the  portico  as  it  stands  is  the 
most  tasteless  monument  of  the  Fo- 
rum. Poggio,  who  describes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  fiftc^th  century,  saw 
it  nearly  entire;  during  his  stay  in 
Rome  the  greater  part  of  it  was  de- 
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molished,  and  he  mentions  having 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  ceUa 
and  many  of  the  marble  ornaments, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  lime. 

TetnpU  of  Vestat  a  circular  temple 
near  the  Ponte  Rotto  and  the  Temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis,  first  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  S.  Ste&no  delle 
Carrozze,  and  now  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Sole.  This  elegant  little 
temple  has  been  for  ages  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers,  and  the  numerous 
bronze  models  of  it  have  made  it  better 
known  than  perhaps  any  other  relic  of 
Rome.  The  name  of  Vesta  seems  to 
have  been  handed  down  by  a  very  an- 
ient tradition,  and  the  form  of  the 
building  and  perhaps  its  modern  name 
may  be  received  as  proofs  that  the 
title  is  properly  applied.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  this  is  the 
famous  Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by 
Numa,  and  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
connection  with  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber: 

'  **  Vidimus  flavnm  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  dejectum  moDumenta  regum 

femplaque  Vestae.** 

That  celebrated  temple,  in  which 
the  Palladium  was  preserved,  was  un- 
doubtedly situated  in  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum ;  and  the  building  now  before  us 
is  most  probably  one  of  those  which 
were  erected,  in  accordance  with  the 
institutions  of  Numa,  in  each  cuiia. 
It  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  though  there  is  evi- 
dence  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  one  of  whose  coins  gives  a 
representation  of  the  temple  in  its  ex- 
isting  form.  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  more  than  once  rebuilt  on  the 
original  plan.  It  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular cella  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
composed  originally  of  twenty  Corin- 
thian columns,  of  which  one  only  has 
been  lost.  The  entablature  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  roof  has 
been  replaced  by  an  ugly  covering  of 
red  tiles.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
cella  and  the  columns  are  of  Parian 
m  arble.  The  diameter  of  the  cella,  as 
stated  by  Ni|>by,  is  26  feet,  the  cir^ 
Cent  It^ 


cumference  of  the  peristyle  1 56*  fee 
the  diameter  of  the  columns  about  3 
feet,  and  their  height  32  feet ;  so  that 
they  contain  nearly  eleven  diameters.'. 
Recent  Roman  writers  have  attempted 
to  show  that  this  temple  ought  to  be' 
called  the  Temple  of  Hercules:  but 
their  arguments  merely  go  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  temple  to  the  latter 
deity  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  they 
appear  altogether  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  several  temples  of 
Vesta,  besides  the  great  one  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  In  this  instance,  the 
popular  feeling  will  no  doubt  prevail, 
and  the  old  name  is  likely  to  be  pre-, 
served  in  spite  of  the  local  anti*' 
quaries. 

Theatrks  ano  Amfbitbeatres. 

Theatre  of  Balbvs,  erected  n.  c.  12, 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  as  a  compliment 
to  Augustus.     It  was  the  smallest  in 
Rome,   although  it  is  sud  to  have 
contained  1 1,500  spectators.    The  Pa- 
lazzo  Cenei    stands    upon    the    hill 
formed  by  the  ruins,   but  the  only 
fragment  now  visible  is  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  **  cunei,"  which   may  be 
recognised  below  the  palace  near  the' 
gate  of  the  Ghetto.     In  an  adjoining 
street  is  a  ruined  arch  with  an  archi- 
trave resting  on  two  half  columns  of. 
the  Doric  order,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  crypto-porticiis  of  the 
theatre.     Near  this  the  two  coloissal 
statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
now  stand  in  the  great  square  of  the 
Capitol,  were  found  in  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  IV. 

TAetftre  of  Marcdlue,  the  second 
theatre  opened  in  Rome.  It  was  built, 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  the 
emperor  to  the  young  Marcellus,  son 
of  his  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he 
gave  to  that  magnificent  portico  which 
he  added  to  the  theiitre  as  a  place  .of 
shelter  for  the  spectators  in  unfayour- 
able  weather*  The  ruins,  though  en- 
cumbered by  the  Orsini  Palace,  and 
disfigured  by  the  dirty  shops  which 
occupy  the  first  story,  are  Still  highly 
inter^ting.      The  building  is  sup*. 
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posed  to  have  consisted  of  three  stories 
of  diflTerent  orders ;  the  upper  one  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the  two 
lower  stories  only  elevMi  arehesofeach, 
and  part  of  the  twelfth,  now  remain. 
This  fragment,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Fiasza  Montanara,  shows  that  the 
theatre  was  built  externally  of  large 
blocks  of  travertine.  The  lower  story, 
now  half-buried  beneath  the  street,  is 
Doric;  the  capitals  of  the  colunms 
and  the  entaUature,  though  much 
mutilated,  still  supply  us  with  many 
interesting  details.  The  second  story 
is  Ionic.  The  third  was  probably  Co- 
rinthian, but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modem 
houses.  Kotwithstanding  the  objections 
of  recent  architectural  critics,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  building  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  ancients ;  Vitruvius 
praised  the  beauty  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, and  the  existing  fragment  sup- 
plied Palladio  with  the  model  for  the 
Roman  Doric  and  Imiic  orders.  The 
ruins  in  the  centre  have  formed  a  hill 
of  some  sise,  on  which  the  Palaaao 
Orsini,  formerly  the  Massimi,  was  built 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  In  the  stables 
of  the  Osteria  del  la  Campana,  some  of 
the  sloping  walls  or  **  cunei,"  which 
sustuned  the  seats,  may  still  be  seen ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  valu- 
able fragments  are  concealed  by  the 
mass  of  houses  between  the  outer  wall 
of  the  theatre  and  the  Tiber.  It  is  said 
by  the  Regionaries  that  the  building 
could  contain  S(^000  spectators.  In 
the  eleventh  century  it  was  converted 
by  Pierleone  into  a  fortress,  and  was 
afterwards  the  stronghold  of  the  Sa- 
velli.  From  them  it  passed  to  the 
Massimi  and  Orsini  fkmilies. 

Theatre  of  Pompey,  the  first  stone 
theatre  erected  in  Rome.  It  was 
built  by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired 
by  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  injured  by 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  re- 
stored by  several  of  the  later  emperors. 
It  was  also  repaired  by  Theodoric, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
entire  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. In  the  middle  ages  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  fortress,  and  was  the 


stronghold  of  the  Orsini  during  the 
troubles  of  the  11th  and  12th  cen^ 
tunes.     There  are  fsw  monuments 
with  which  so  many  historical  &cts 
are  associated  as  this  theatrey  and  there 
is  hardly  one  so  eflfectually  concealed 
by  the  modem  buildings  which  have 
risen  upon  its  ruins.    It  is  recorded  by 
several  Latin  writers  that  the  qpening 
of  this  new  place  of  amusement  was 
r^parded  by  the  old^  citizena  as  a 
corruption  of  rotnrals ;  and  that  Pom- 
pey, to  evade  their  opposition,  built 
over  the  theatre  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus  Victrix,  and  pretended  that  the 
seats  of  the  theatre  were  mere  addi- 
tions to  the  temple.      The  plan  of 
Rome,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
gives  us  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
form  and  proportions  of  this  theatire, 
but  unfortunately  the  portion  which 
contained  the  plan  of  the  portico  and 
the  basilica  is  imperfect.     The  space 
occupied  by  the  theatre  lies  between 
the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle» 
the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the  Via  de*  Chia- 
vari,  and  the  Via  de*  Giubbonari.  The 
Palazzo  Pio  is  built  upon  the  ruins 
and  consequently  conceals  them ;  bat 
the  semicircular  form  of  the  theatre, 
and  even  the  inclination  given  to  the 
ground  by  the  sloping  vaults  of  the 
seats  may  be  distinctly,  traced  by  fol- 
lowing the  houses  from  the  church 
of  S.  M.  della  Grotta  |Pmta  to  the 
Piazia  de*  Satiri.     In  the  cellars  and 
vaults  of  the  Palazzo  Pio  some  archee 
and  fragments  of  massive  walls  may 
be  eiamined ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  of  a  buildin|p 
o£  such  peculiar  interest  in  the  hie- 
tbry  ^of  the  Roman  people  b  aooes- 
sibie.     In  front  of  the  theatre,   ex^ 
tending  in  the  directicm  of  the  modern 
T^tro  della  Valle,  was  the  fomoua 
portico  of  100  columns,  celebrated  by 
many  of  the  poets,  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  plantations,  and  otaa* 
taining  a  Basilica  or  Regia.    In  this 
portico  Brutus  is  said  by  Appian  to 
have  sat  in  judgment  as  praetor  on  the 
morning  of  Caesar's  death.     Close  to 
the  theatre  was  the  memorable.  Curia* 
or  sienate-house,  in  which 
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*^  Eren  at  the  bate  of  Pompey *•  statua, 
IVJiich  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cassar 
feU." 

Tlie  celebrated  statue,  well  known  as 
the  Spada  Pompey,  was  found  in  the 
yicolo  de*  Lcutari,  near  the  Canceir 
laria,  in  1553.  We  know  from  Sue- 
tonius that  it  was  removed  by  A  ugustus 
from  the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the 
basilica  on  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
precisely  with  the  position  indicated 
by  the  description  of  Suetonius.  The 
statue  is  well  known  as  the  chief  trea- 
sure of  the  Spada  Palace,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  our  account  of  that 
building.  Among  the  historical  fiicts 
connected  with  this  theatre,  Autus 
Gellius  mentions  the  grammatical 
question  which  arose  in  regard  to  the 
inscription  for  the  temple,  whether  the 
third  consulate  of  Pompey  should  be 
expressed  by  cot.  tertium  or  tertio.  The 
learned  men  consulted  on  the  point 
were  divided  in  opinion,  and  Cicero, 
without  meeting  the  question,  sug- 
gested  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
avoided  by  writing  cot.  tert.  Subse- 
quent grammarians  seem  to  have  in- 
clined to  tertium,  precisely  as  we  see 
it  written  on  the  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon. 

Coliseum.  —  There  is  no  monument 
of  ancient  Rome  which   artists  and 
engravers  have  made  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  all  classes  as  the  Coliseum ; 
and  there  is  certainly  none  of  which 
the  descriptions  and  drawings  are  so 
far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  feelings 
of  the  traveller,  or  obtrude  upon  him 
a  single   word  which  may  interfere 
with  his  own  impressions,  but  simply 
supply  him  with  such  facts  as  may  be 
useful  in  his  examination  of  the  ruin. 
The  amphitheatre  was  founded  by 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  72,  and  completed  by 
Titus  in  his  eighth  consulate,  a.  d.  80, 
ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    The  church  tradition  tells  us 
that  it  was  designed  by  Gaudentius,  a 
Christian  architect  and  martyr,  and 
that    many   thousand    captive    Jews 
were  employed  in  its  construction. 


It  received  successive  additions  from 
the  later  emperors,  and  was  altered 
and  repaired  at  various  times  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     The 
gladiatorial  spectacles  of  which  it  was 
the  scene  for   nearly  400  years  are 
matters  of  history,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  them  further  than 
to  state  that  at  the  dedication  of  the 
building  by  Titus,  5000  wild  beasts 
were  slain  in  the  arena,  and  the  games 
in  honour  of  the  event  lasted  for  nearly 
100  days.     The  gladiatorial  combats 
were  abolished  by  Honorius.    A  show 
of  wild  beasts,  which  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Theodoric,  and  a  bull  fight 
which  took  place  at  the*  expense  of 
the  Roman  nobles  in  1332,  are  the 
last  exhibitions  of  which  history  has 
left  us  any  record.    During  the  Chris- 
tian   persecutions    the  amphitheatre 
was  the  scene  of  fearfUl  barbarities. 
In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  St.  Ignatius 
was  brought  from  Antioch  purposely 
to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  Coliseum ;  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Church  are  filled  with  the  names 
of  martyrs  who  perished  in  the  arena. 
The  building  was  originally  called  the 
Flavian  Amphithetftre  in  honour  of  its 
founders,  and  the  first  mention  of  the 
name  Coliseum  occurs   in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Venerable  Bede,  who 
records  the  famous  prophecy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims: 

**  While  elands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  aball 
•t«id; 
When  falb  the  Colbeum,  Rome  shall  fall : 
And  when  Rome  fall«,  the  world." 


Tliis  prophecy  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was 
tolerably  perfect  in  the  eightl)  cen- 
tury. Nearly  all  the  authorities  agree 
that  two-thirds  of  the  original  build- 
ing have  entirely  disappeared.  The 
western  and  southern  sides  are  sup<i 
posed  to  have  perished  during  the 
siege  of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  showed 
as  little  reverence  ior  the  monuments 
of  Rome  as  he  did  for  the  temples  of 
Psstum.  We  have  already  seen  that 
after  the  ruin  had  been  converted  into 
a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages,  it  sup. 
plied  the  Roman  princes  for  nearly 
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200  years  with  materials  for  their 
palaces,  and  that  the  palace  of  St. 
Mark,  the  Famese,  and  the  Barherini 
palaces  were  entirely  built  from  its 
ruins.  (Page  SI 4).  After  these  spoli- 
ations the  popes  appear  to  have  been 
i^ixious  to  turn  the  ruin  to  some  pro- 
fitable purpose.  Sixtus  V.  endea- 
voured to  transform  it  into  a  woollen 
manufactory,-  and  employed  Fontana 
to  design  a  plan  for  converting  the  ar- 
cades into  shops ;  but  the  scheme  en- 
tirely failed,  and  was  abandoned  after 
it.  had  cost  the  pope  15,000  scudi. 
Clement  XI.,  a  century  later,  inclosed 
the  lower  arcades,  and  established  a 
manufactory  of  saltpetre  with  as  little 
success.  To  prevent  further  encroach- 
ments, Benedict  XIV.,  in  1750,  con- 
secrated the  building  to  the  memory 
of  the  Christian  martyrs  who  had  pe- 
rished in  it.  The  French  cleared  the 
porticos  and  removed  from  the  arena 
the  rubbish  which  had  accumulated 
for  centuries.  Pius  VII.  built  the 
wall  which  now  supports  the  south- 
western angle,  a  fine  specimen  of  mo- 
dern construction ;  and  his  successors 
have  liberally  contributed  towards  the 
preservation  of  the  fabric.  A  cross 
now  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  arena, 
promising  for  every  kiss  an  indulgence 
of  200  days ;  and  fourteen  statues  of 
Our  Lord's  Passion  are  placed  at  re- 
gtdar  intervals  around  it.  In  the  rude 
pulpit  a  monk  preaches  every  Friday, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  a  Chris- 
tian service  in  a  scene  so  much  identi- 
^ed  with  the  early  hbtory  of  our 
oommon  faith. 

•  The  amphitheatre  is  built  princi- 
pally of  travertine,  though  large  masses 
of  brick-work  and  tufa  are  to  be  seen 
in  different  parts  of  the  interior.  Its 
ibrm,  as  usual,  is  elliptical.  The 
exterhal  elevation  consists  of  four 
stories;  the  three  lower  are  com- 
posed of  arches  supported  by  piers 
fiused  with  half  columns,  and  the  fourth 
is  a  solid  wall  faced  with  pilasters, 
and  pierced  in  the  alternate  compart- 
ments with  forty  square  windows.  In 
0aoh  of' the  lower  tiers  there   wpre. 


eighty  arches.     The  first  tier  is  of  the  '■ 
Doric  order,  and  is  nearly  thirty  feet 
high ;    the  second    is   Ionic,    about 
thirty-eight  feet   high;    the  third  is 
Corinthian,  of  the  same  height ;  and 
the  fourth,  also  Corinthian,  is  forty- 
four  feet  high.     Above  this  was  an 
attic.    At  the  summit  of  the  northern 
side  many  of  the  consoles  which  pro- 
jected in  order  to  support  the  poles  of 
the  velarium,  or  awning,  still  remain. 
The  height  of  the  outer  wall  is  stated 
by  Taylor  and  Cresy  to  be  157  En- 
glish  feet;    the    major  axis  of  the 
building,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  is  620  feet ;  the  minor  axis, 
513.     The  length  of  the  arena  is  287 
feet,  the  width  1 80  feet.      The  super- 
ficial area,  on  the  same  authority,  is 
nearly  six  acres.  The  arches  were  num- 
bered from  I.  to  Lxxx.,  as  may  still  be 
seen  on  the   north  side.       Between 
those   numbered  38   and  39  is    one 
facing  the  Esquiline  which  has  neither, 
number  nor  cornice :  it  is  wider  than 
the  others,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been    the   entrance  of  the   emperor. 
On   the    opposite  or    southern  side 
there  was  a  corresponding  entrance 
from  the  Palatine,  with  a  subterranean 
passage,  still  visible.  This  passage  was 
constructed  by  Commodus,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination  in  it.   Ihe 
state  entrances  for  the  solemn  proces- 
sions were  at  the  extremities  of  the  ma- 
jor axis.  In  the  interior  the  centre  is  of 
course  occupied  by  the  arena.  Around 
this  were  arranged,  upon  walls  gradu- 
ally sloping  down  towards  the  centre, 
the  seats  for  the  spectators.     There 
were   four  tiers  of  seats  correspond- 
ing with    the    four  external  stories. 
The  first  story  was  composed  of  three 
circular  porticos.     At  the  base  sur- 
rounding the  arena  was  the  Podium^  a 
kind  of  covered  gallery,  thirteen  feet 
high  and  fourteen  feet  broad,  on  which 
the  emperor,  the  senators,  and  the. 
vestal  virgins  had  their  seats.     Above 
this,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  walU 
were  three  orders  of  seats  called  the 
eavea,  and  an  attic  or  roofed  gallery* 
as  may  be  seen  on  several  coins  on 
which  the  building   is   representecU 
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The  ftrit  drder  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  twenty-four  rows  of  seats : 
it  terminated  in  a  kind  of  landing- 
place,   from   which    rose   the  second 
order,  consisting  of  nzteen  rows  of 
seats.  A  lofty  wall,  part  of  which  still 
exists,  separated  this  from  the  third 
order,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
**  Senatus  Populusque  Roraanus  **  and 
the  plebeians.     Above  the  third  order 
iiras  the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery, 
already   mentioned,    both   of  which 
have  entirely  disappeared.      The  Re* 
gionaries  state  that  the  amphitheatre 
would  contain  87,000  spectators.    The 
floor  of  the  afena  (probably  of  wood) 
rested  on  walls,  forming   four  rows 
pf  small  cells,  in  which  the  wild  beasts 
were  doubtless  confined.    A  staircase 
has  been  made  near  the  old  Hermitage, 
by  which  visitors  may  ascend  to  the 
ypper  stories,  and  from  thence  as  high 
as  the  parapet  During  the  ascent  they 
will  traverse  the  ambtdaria  and  gal- 
leries, and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  form 
a  better  idea  of  the  whole  fabric  than 
thtiy  could  do  from  pi^es  of  descrip- 
tion«     At  the  summit  they  will  ob- 
serve fragments  of  columns,  cornices, 
^c.,  built  up  in  the  walls,  as  if  the 
upper  portions  had  been  hastily  finish- 
ed with  materials  originally  destined 
for  other  purposes.      Some  of  thb 
upper  part  was  destroyed  by  the  Re- 
publican triumvirate  in  1849, 'under 
the  same  pretext  which  led  to  the  de- 
solation of  the  Villa  Borghese,  and 
of  other  places  which  interfered  with 
their  plans  for  the  defence  of  Rome 
igainst  the  French.     The  scene  from 
the  summit  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive in  the  world,  and  there  are  few 
travellers  who  do  not  visit  the  spot  by 
moonlight  in  order  to  realise  the  mag- 
nificent description  in  **  Manfred,**  the 
only  description  which  has  ever  done 
justice  to  the  wonders  of  the    Colit 
seum:  — * 

**  I  do  remember  me,  that  In'my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  fuch  a  night 
I  itood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  or  almighty  Rome ; 

,'  The  trees  which  grew  along  the  hrpken 

-••      arches 


Waved  dark  In  the  bluis  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 
Hie  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Csesar*s  tialaoe  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses    beyond    the    time-worn 

breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horii on,  yet  they  stood 
within  a  bowshot  where  the  Cssars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneleu  birds  of  nightoimid^t 
A  grove  which  springs  through  leveU'd 

battlements, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial 

hearths. 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ;  — 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 
While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 

halls, 
Orovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.  — 
And  thou  didct  shin^  thou  rolling  m00D» 

upon 
All  this,  and  east  a  wide  and  tender  light,  ■ 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity    . 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  th^ 

place 
.  Became  rdigion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  I — 
The  dead,  butscepter'd  soverd|p(is,  whostlU 

rule 
Our  wgixiU  ttoai  their  urns.*'  « 

Considerable  speculation  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  holes  which  are  seen 
in  the  exterior  wall  of  the  building; 
and  many  learned  treatises  have  beeh 
written  on  the  subject.  Nibby  states 
that  they  were  made  during  the  middle 
ages  in  extracting  the  iron  cramps 
%\hich  bound  the  stones  together  ^ 
and  the  Abb^  Barthelemi  mention^ 
that  he  found  some  fragments  of  iron 
still  remaining  in  them.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  set  at  rest  the  opinion 
of  the  older  antiquaries,  who  supposed 
that  they  were  made  to  receive  the 
poles  of  the  booths  erected  in  the  cor- 
ridors during  the  fairs  which  wer6 
held  there.  Among  the  numerous 
dissertations  to  which  the  Coliseum 
has  given  rise,  is  one  of  higher  interest 
than  the  disputes  of  the  antiquaries, 

the  quarto  volume  of  Professor  Se- 

bastiani,  entitled  the  Flora  CoiUea,  in 
which  he  enumerates  260  species  of 
plants  found  among  the  ruins.  Nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  number  are 
papilionacese ;  the  cryptogiTmia  make 
up  a  large  proportion  of  the  remain- 
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der*  With  such  materials  tar  a  hor- 
tui  ncetUf  it  is  surprising  that  the 
Romans  do  not  make  complete  col- 
lections for  sale,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Swiss  herbaria;  we  cannot  imagine 
any  mennorial  of  the  Coliseum  which 
irould  be  more  acceptable  to  the  tra- 
veller. 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  is  the  ruin  of 
the  conical  fountain  called  the  Meia 
Sudaruj  which  formed  an  important 
appendage  of  the  amphitlieatre.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
from  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  80  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  gladiators,  after  the  labours 
of  the  arena*  It  is  represented  on 
several  medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Alex- 
ander Severus,  &e.  The  fountain  was 
constructed  of  brick-work,  in  the  best 
style ;  the  centra!  cavity  and  the  chan- 
nels for  carrying  off  the  water  are  still 
visible.  It  was  repaired  a  few  years 
since,  but  these  modem  restorations 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
ancient  work.  Two  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  games  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, the  Vivarium  and  the  Spolia- 
rium,  are  described  at  page  371. 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  under  the  wall  of  the  Temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome,  are  the  remains 
of  a  pedestal  upon  which  the  cele- 
brated Cdlo88u»  cf  Ntro  is  supposed 
to  have  stood. 

Amphitheatre  of  StaiUius  Taunu,  now 
the  Monte  Citorio. — There  appears  to 
have  been  no  doubt  among  the  Roman 
antiquaries  that  the  Monte  Citorio  is 
one  of  the  many  artificial  hills  which 
we  meet  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
city ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  masses 
of  brick-work  still  retaining  the  form 
of  **  cunei,**  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  palace  of  Innocent  X.,  has  been 
eonudered  to  prove  conclusively,  that 
the  hill  has  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  this 
amphitheatre.  It  was  finished  in  the 
fourth  consulate  of  Augustus ;  but  it 
seems,  from  the  silence  of  the  Latin 
writers,  to  have  been  soon  eclipsed  by 


the  greater  attractions  of  the   Coli- 
seum. 

Amphitheatrum  Castrenee, — Between 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Portd 
Maggiore,  and  within  the  precincts 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  are 
the  remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  oon« 
structed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
troops.     Its  precise  date  Is  unknown, 
but  it  was  probably  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era.      It  is  built  entirely   of 
brick.     During  the  reign  of  Hono- 
rius'  one  of  the  sides  was  employed 
to  form  a  part  of  the  new  walls.     On 
the  outside  we  see  the  arches  of  the 
lower  tier  filled  up ;   but  the  half> 
columns  oi  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
their  brick  capitals,  are  still  visible. 
Little  remains  of  the  second  row.  ^Hi^ 
inside  exhibits  little  beyond  the  out- 
line of  the  greatest  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
In  the  arena,  bones  of  animals  have 
been   discovered,   with  an  Egyptian 
statue  and   numerous  fragments  of 
marble,  which  show  that  the  building 
was  richly  decorated. 

Cireue  Mcunmue,  in  the  hollow,  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  the  Aventiney 
which  had  already  become  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  Sabine  rape.  This 
fiimous  circus  was  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscua,  restored  with  consi- 
derable additions  during  the  republioy 
and  rebuilt  with  unusuid  splendour  by 
Julius  Ca?sar.  Augustus  embellished 
it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
which  we  now  see  in  the  Piassa  del 
Popolo.  The  circus  was  burnt  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespanan 
and  Trajan.  Constantine  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantius 
erected  a  second  obelisk  on  the  Spina, 
the  same  which  we  now  see  in  fh>Qt  of 
St  John  Lateran.  Theodoric  made 
the  last  attempt  to  restore  the  circus 
to  its  former  splendour,  and  after  his 
time  it  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dio- 
nysius  describes  the  circus  as  he  saw 
it  after  its  reconstruction  by  Julius 
Cassar ;  he  gives  the  length  as  2187 
feet,  and  the  breadth  as  960  feet.  The 
circuit  of  the  seats  was  5000  fleet 
The  porticos  alone^  excluuve  of  the 
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titties  accommodated  1 50,000  persons; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seats  was 
probably  not  less  than  200,000.  The 
end  nearest  the  Tiber  was  stnught, 
and  occupied  by  the  careens,  under 
which  the  chariots  stood  before  they 
started  for  the  race.  The  other  end, 
towards  the  south-east^  was  curved. 
It  was  surrounded  by  the  porticos  and 
seats  for  the  spectatcMrs.  At  this  ex- 
tremity are  the  only  remains  now  risi- 
ble. They  consist  of  shapeless  masses 
of  brick- work,  which  still  show  the 
direction  of  the  curre,  but  are  too  con- 
fused and  imperfect  to  allow  of  any 
detailed  description.  The  first  meta  is 
supposed  to  have  been  nearly  opposite 
Ihe  Jewish  burial-ground,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  Carceres  are  pro- 
bably concealed  by  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.  The  little  stream 
ealled  the  Maranna,  the  Aqua  Crabra, 
runs  through  the  circus  in  its  passage 
to  the  Tiber.  In  the  first  French 
edition  of  Vasi's  **  Itin^raire,"  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1773,  a  very  curious 
and  now  rare  wcvk,  are  two  plates  of 
the  Circus  Mazimus,  drawn  by  Vesi  « 
one  giving  a  restored  view  of  the  circus 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin 
writers,  the  other  r^resenting  the 
.valley  as  it  was  seen  in  the  last  century, 
with  the  two  prostrate  obelbks  in  the 
centre,  and  the  stately  ruins  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Circus  of  Rcmulus  or  Maxentiits, 
formerly  called  the  Circus  of  CaraeaUa, 
situated  outside  the  Porta  San  Sebas- 
iiano  on  the  road  to  the  tomb  of  Caeci- 
lia  Metetla. — The  name  of  the  Circus 
of  Caracalla  was  given  to  diese  ruins 
without  a  shadow  of  authority,  and 
was  exploded  by  the  discovery  of  three 
inscriptions  in  1825,  recording  that 
the  circus  was  erected  to  Romulus,  the 
Aon  of  Maxentius,  a.  s.  SI  1.  This  is 
the  most  perfect  circus  which  has  been 
{rreserved  to  us,  and  is  therefore  the 
most  convenient  place  for  studying 
the  general  arrangement  of  these 
atructures.  It  presents  an  oblong, 
1580  feet  in  length  and  260  in  breadth, 
fweording  to  the    measurements   of 


Kibby.  The  outer  wall  is  nearly  en- 
tire ;  on  the  inner  side,  a  terrace  has 
been  fornoed  by  the  fall  of  the  seats. 
The  vault  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
small  stones,  inclosing  large  earthen 
vases,  introduced  to  lighten  the  build- 
ing. At  one  end  of  the  circus  are  th^ 
Cttroeres  for  the  chariots,  six  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance,  fianked 
by  two  towers,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  seats  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other 
«nd,  which  is  semicircular  as  usual, 
is  a  great  gateway  with  a  flight  of 
steps  outside.  Two  other  entrances 
may  be  traced  near  the  Carceres,  and 
a  fourth  in  the  south-west  angle.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  circus  Is  a  balcony, 
or  puMnar,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
station  of  the  emperor,  and  nearly 
opposite  are  some  remains  of  a  cor- 
responding building  whence  the  prizes 
were  probably  distributed.  The  iS^na 
may  be  traced  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  it  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
arena,  but  runs  obliquely,  being  at  its 
commencement  about  36  feet  nearer 
the  eastern  than  the  western  side.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  892  feet  long, 
20  feet  broad,  and  from  2  to  5  feet 
high.  It  was  decorated  with  various 
works  of  art ;  among  which  was  the 
obelisk  now  standing  in  the  Piazza 
Navona.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
Spina,  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
Met^  stood,  may  be  recognised.  In 
1 82S  the  greater  part  of  this  circus 
was  excavated  by  the  Duke  of  Brao- 
<aano.  During  these  works,  the  Spina, 
the  Carceres,  the  Great  Gateway,  &c. 
were  brought  to  light,  together  with 
many  fragments  of  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  most  valuable  fragments 
discovered  were  the  three  inscription^ 
already  mentioned  ;  all  of  them  bore 
the  name  of  Maxentius.  The  follow- 
ing, which  is  the  most  perfect,  has 
been  placed  over  the  great  entrance  j 
it  states  that  the  circus  was  consecrated 
to  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  and 
records  the  fact  that  he  had  twice 
been  consul :  divo  .  romvlo  .  k.  m.  ^. 

cos  .  ORD.  II.  nUO  •  B.  N.  MAXXMTII  . 
IMVICT.  VIRI  .  B*  •  rSKP.  AVG.  KXPOTI  . 
T.  DXVI «  MAXXMIAVI  .   8ZV,  ORIS  .   AC  . 
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-B18  .  AT6T8TL  The  ciTcular  temple 
Adjoining  is  a  remarkable  ruin ;  it  ib 
described  under  its  proper  bead,  as  the 
**  Temple  of  Romulus"  (p.  S33.) 

Cireut  AgonalU,  or  AUxandri,  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  is 
iQlearly  identified  with  the  modem 
Piazaa  Navona,  which  still  preserves 
the  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even  the 
elliptical  end.  It  is  called  by  Urlichs 
the  Stadium  of  DomiHan.  It  is  about 
750  feet  in  length,  and  is  still  some* 
times  used  for  chariot  races. 

The  Circus  of  Flora  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  Piasza 
Barbertnt  The  Circui  Fiamiuius  has 
entirely  disappeared,  though  consider- 
able remains  existedin  thel6th  century, 
when  the  foundations  of  the  Falazxo 
'Mattel  were  laid.  The  circus  was 
joiig  used  as  a  rope-walk,  and  the 
«hurch  of  43.  Caterina  de'  Funari, 
whose  name  preserves  a  memorial  of 
the  fiict,  is  supposed  to  stand  nearly 
on  the  middle  of  the  arena. 

The  Circus  of  Sallust,  called  also 
the  ApoUinaris^  was  situated  outside 
the  ancient  Porta  CoUina,  near  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Erycina.  Its  form 
may  be  easily  traced  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Pincian,  but  nothing 
more  than  the  outline  is  visible.  The 
obelisk  which  now  stands  before  the 
Trinitii  de*  Monti  was  found  in  this 
«ircus. 

The  Circus  of  Nero,  partly  covered 
-by  the  buildings  of  St.  Peter's,  was 
•destroyed  by  Constantine,  when  he 
began  the  old  basilica,  in  the  fourth 
•century.  It  b  said  by  the  church 
tradition  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
-many  Christian  martyrdoms.  The 
obelisk  now  in  front  of  St  Peter*s 
stood  upon  its  Spina.  In  the  mea* 
dows  behind  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
■some  renuiins  of  another  circus,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Circus  of  Hadrian^ 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century ; 
but  the  excavations  were  subsequently 
filled  up. 

Columns* 

Coiumn  of  Antoninus  Pius,  dis- 
covered in  1709  on  the  Monte  Cito- 


rio,  in  the  house  of  the  Mission,  hot 
far  from  the  spot  where  the  meridian 
obelisk  was  found.  It  was  destroyed 
soon  after  its  discovery.  The  shaft 
was  a  nngle  piece  of  red  granite  68 
palms  high.  Fontana  was  employed 
by  Clement  XI.  to  raise  it,  but  the 
attempt  being  unsuccessful,  the  co* 
lumn  was  used  to  repair  the  obelisks 
erected  by  Pius  VI.  The  pedestal 
was  taken  to  the  gardens  of  the  Vati* 
can,  where  it  may  stiJl  be  seen ;  it  i$ 
ornamented  with  some  alto-reliefs^ 
representing  funeral  games  and  the 
apotheosis  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina. 
llie  following  is  the  inscription :  — • 

DIVO   AMTOMINO   AVGVfflO   HO   AKTONI« 

Mvs    AVGVSTVs    XT    vxBvs    Avavsrvfl 

FILIL 

Column  of  Marcus  AureUus  Anionic 

nus,  commonly  called  the  Antonine 

Column,  in  the  Piazsa  Colonna,  to 

which  it  gives  its  name.    This  column 

was  long  confounded  with  the  piUar 

I  represented  on  the  coins  of  Antoni* 

nus  Pius ;  and   the  error  was  per-^ 

petuated   by    an   inscription    placed 

[  upon  its  base  when  Sixtus  V.  restored 

it  in   the    1 6th  century.      The  dis* 

covery  of  the  latter  column  on  the 

I  Monte  Citorio  in  1709  removed  all 

doubt  on  the  subject,  and  the  present 

column  is  now  known  to  be  that 

erected  to  Marcus  Aurelius  by  the 

Senate  and  Roman  people,  ▲.  n.  174^ 

It  is  an  inferior  copy  of  the  historical 

pillar  of  Trajan.    It  exhibits  the  same 

'  mixture  of  orders ;  the  bas-reliefe  sur* 

round  the  shaft  in  a  spiral  of  similar 

,  design,  but  they  are  inferior  in  taste 

,  and  execution,  and  the  proportions  of 

the  column  and  its  parts  are  in  many 

respects  defective.      The  bas-reliefr 

represent  the  conquests  of  the  Mar* 

comannic  wars ;  they  are  more  pro* 

minent  than   those  of  Trajan,   and 

exhibit  nearly  the  same  amount  of 

battles  and  mUitary  manoeuvres.  On$ 

of  the  relieft  has  attracted  consider* 

able  attention  from  its  presumed  con* 

nection  with  the  legion  composed  of 

Christians  from  Mytilene.     It  repre* 

sents  Jupiter  raining,  with  the  water 

fiiUing  from  his  outstretch^  amu^ 
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and  is  regarded  as  a  version  of  the 
story  related  by  Eusebius,  ivho  states 
that  the  army  was  reduced  to  great 
distress  for  want  of  water,  and  that 
the  devotional  practices  of  the  Chris- 
tian legion  induced  the  emperor  to 
requ^t  them  to  pray  for  rain.    Their 
prayers  were  successful,  and  the  Chris- 
tians had  the  merit  of  saving  the  army 
by  their  piety.     A  letter  is  given  in 
Justin  Martyr,  in  which  the  emperor 
acknowledges  the  fact;  but  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  document  is  open  to 
suspicion,  although  the  Church  has 
always  upheld  the  tradition,  and  the 
'sculpture   has    been   regarded    with 
peculiar  interest  by  most  ecclesiastical 
historians.     The  pedestal  of  the  co- 
lumn was  added  by  Fontana,  and  is 
not  well  proportioned  to  the  shaft. 
The  height  of  the  entire  column,  ac- 
cording to  Lumisden,  is  122  feet  8 
inches,  including  the  base ;  the  shaft 
being  97  feet,  the  pedestal  25  feet  8 
inches.     In  his  very  able  work  illus- 
trative of  this  column,  Santo  Bartoli 
gives  the  height  from  the  ground  io 
the  balustrade  at  168  feet  $  the  dia- 
meter 11^  feet.     The  column  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-eight  pieces  of  white 
marble.      On  the  summit  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high,  placed  there 
by    Sixtus  V.      The  interior  is  as- 
cended by  190  steps,  and  is  lighted 
by  42  loopholes.     The  column  has 
f^«quent]y  suffered  by  lightning,  at- 
tracted, it  is  said,   by  the  point  of 
St.  Paul's  sword.      It  is  supposed 
that  the  column  stood  in  the  midst 
ef  a  forum  containing  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus,  which  now  formis  the  front 
of  the  Papal  custom-house  (p.  325). 
Column  of  C.  Duilius,  the   Consvi, 
the  second  column  erected  in  the  Ro- 
man   Forum,   to  commemorate   the 
victory  of  Duilius  over  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet*  B.  c.  259.    Although  this 
column  has  disappeared,   its  general 
form  and  appearance  are  well  known 
from  ancient  medals ;  a  fragment  of 
the   inscription  has  also   been   pre- 
served and  embodied  in  the    well- 
known   Rostral  column  of  Michael 
Aagelo  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in 


the  Palazzo  da*  Conservator!,  which 
is  an  exact  representation  of  the  ori- 
ginal as  found  on  medals.     The  in^ 
scription    has  been   more    learnedly 
illustrated    than    almost    any    other 
fragment  in  Rome;  it  was  found  in 
the  16th  century  near  the  arch  of 
Septimius   Severus.       ft  is  cut  on 
marble  —  a  fact  which,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  form  and  execution 
of  the  letters,  and  the  orthography  of 
several  of  the  words,  would  seem  to 
favour  the  belief  that  it  is  not  the 
original  inscription,  but  a  restoration 
of  imperial  times.     Without  entering 
minutely  into  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  it  will  be  su£S-* 
cient  to  state  that  the  learned  Spanish 
antiquary  and  scholar  Peter  Ciaceo- 
nius,  who  restored  the  reading,  decided 
against  its   claims  as   a    republican 
work.   There  appears,  however,  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  afac-Mmile,   The 
notation,  the  use  of  the  double  D  to 
signify  a  thousand,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  the  naval  victory  which  it  com- 
memorates, all  combine  to  make  th6 
inscription  a  highly  interesting  relic. 
Colvmn  of  Phoeas,  —  Prior  to  the 
year  1813  this  column  had  baffled  all 
the  conjectures  of  the  antiquaries,  and 
Lord  Byron  says  — 

*' TuUy  was  not  BO  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  a  buried  tMise.*" 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  the  co- 
lumn was  excavated  to  the  pedestal, 
when  an  inscription  was  found  prov- 
ing that  it  was  erected  to  the  emperor 
Phoeas  by  Smaragdus,  exarch  of  Italy, 
A.  D.  608.  The  name  of  Phoeas  had 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  that  of 
Smaragdus  and  the  date  prove  that 
the  column  was  dedicated  to  him. 
The  pedestal  is  placed  on  a  flight  of 
steps  discovered  in  1816,  during  the 
excavations  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire;  the  con-' 
struction  of  the  steps  indicates  the 
lowest  style  of  art,  and  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  column  was  taken  from 
some  ancient  edifice.  The  shaft  is 
composed-  of  eight  pieces  of  Greek 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style;  it 
was  formerly  surmounted- by  a  gilt 

Q  5 
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ttfttue  iff  th«  emperor.  At  the  baw 
Mxe  KHne  remaini  of  other  honorary 
oolumns,  the  namei  of  which  are  en- 
tirely unknown. 

Columm  of  TVq^n,  the  most  beauti- 
ful historioal  eolumn  in  the  world, 
dedicated,  as  the  inscription  tells  us, 
to  the  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  (a.  n.  1 14). 
For  seventeen  oenturies  this  noble  eo- 
lumn has  been  regarded  as  a  triumph 
of  art;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
diat  the  great  architect,  Apollodorus, 
an  constructing  such  a  monument  to 
his  benefiMtor,  created  at  the  same 
tune  the  best  memorial  of  his  own 
genius.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-four 
pieces  of  white  naarble,  nine  of  which 
form  the  basement,  and  twenty-three 
the  shaft.  The  remaining  two  form 
the  torus  and  eapitaL  The  column 
is  in  eKoellent  proportion,  but  the 
architecture  is  mixed ;  the  base  and 
capital  being  Tuscan,  the  shaft  Doric, 
and  the  mouldings  of  the  pedestal 
Corinthian.  The  pedestal  is  covered 
with  bas-relie&  of  warlike  instru- 
ments, shields,  and  helmets;  and 
bears  an  inscription  supported  by  two 
winged  igures.  A  series  of  bas- 
reliefr  forms  a  spiral  round  the  shaft, 
so  that  the  whole  presents  a  continu- 
ous history  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor.  These  nuitcfa- 
less  scidptures  are  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation  and  in  the  best  taste. 
They  form  a  perfect  study  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  indeed,  as  a  mere  record  of  cos- 
tumes, no  ancient  monument  which 
has  been  preserved  to  as  is  so  valu- 
able. The  bas-reliefs  are  two  fiset 
high  in  the  lower  part,  and  nearly 
four  feet  high  at  the  top.  They  begin 
with  a  representation  of  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  are  carried  on  through  the  suc- 
cessive events  of  the  Dacian  wars,  re- 
presenting the  construction  of  for- 
tresses, attacks  on  the  enemy,  the 
emperor  addressing  his  troops,  the 
rec^tion  of  ambassadors  who  sue  for 
pfMce,  and  other  incidental  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign.  AU  these 
details  will  be  found  admirably  en* 


graved  in  De*  Rossi's  work  entitled 
•<  Colonna  Tnuana  disegnata."  The 
nature  of  the  sculptures  will  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  simple  fiict  that 
they  contain  no  less  than  2500  homan 
figures,  besides  a  large  number  of 
horses,  fortresses,  &o.,  than  by  any 
minute  description.  In  the  interior 
is  a  spiral  staircase  of  184  stepfl^ 
lighted  by  42  loopholes,  and  leading 
to  the  summit,  on  which  stood  a 
colossal  statue  of  Tnyan  holding  the 
gilded  globe  which  is  supposed  to 
have  oontained  his  ashes,  lliis  globe 
is  said  to  be  that  which  now  sur* 
mounts  the  milestone  on  the  balus- 
trade of  the  Capitol.  A  statue  of 
St.  Peter  in  bronse  gilt^  1 1  feet  high, 
was  placed  upon  the  column  by  Six- 
tus  V.  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  feet  of 
Triyan*s  statue  are  said  to  have  been 
visible.  The  height  of  the  column, 
exclusive  of  the  statue,  is  132  feet ;  it 
represents  the  height  of  that  part  of 
the  Quirinai  which  was  cut  away  to 
make  room  for  the  Forum,  as  ex* 
pressed  in  the  following  inscription, 
which  states  also  that  the  column  w«b 
dedicated  by  the  Serftte  and  Roman 
people,  while  Trajan  held  the  Tri- 
bunitian  power  for  the  seventeenth 
time :  —  sswAtvs .  rorvLvsavx .  soma- 

NVS.  IMP.  CAXSAXI .  UIVI  WXaVAX.  TaJL« 
JAIIO  •  AVO.     OXaif.      DACIOO     rOMTXF. 

MAXIMO .  Taia.  roT.  xvxl  imp.  vl  cob. 

VI.  p.  p.  AD ,  DXCLAEAirDVM  QUAMTAB  . 
ALTITVOIKIS  .  MONS .  KT  VOCVB .  TAVtU  • 

opgnmnM .  at  .  xoxstvs.  This  fixes 
the  date  about  the  period  of  the  Par- 
thian wars,  from  which  the  emperor 
did  not  live  to  return,  so  that  he  never 
saw  the  column.  Tlie  respect  paid 
to  his  memory  by  making  the  column 
the  depository  of  his  ashes  was  a  still 
higher  honour,  as  it  was  a  direct  vio-> 
lation  of  the  law  which  prohibited 
burials  within  the  walls* 

AaCHES. 

ArekofCoHgtanUme^  built  upon  what 
is  now  called  the  Via  Triumpbalis,  to 
coonncmorate  the  emperor's  victory 
over  Maxentitts»     It  is  one  of  tb^ 
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most  tmpoBing  mimamentB  of  Rome, 
although  it  exhibits  the  decline  of  art 
and  ii  composed  of  fragments  taken 
irom  an  unknown  arch  of  Trigan. 
fiome  writers  consider  that  the  form 
and  proportions  <ii  the  arch  are  too 
good  lor  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
therefore  regard  it  as  the  Arch  of 
Tn^an,  adopted  by  Constantino,  and 
loaded  wiUi  additional  ornaments.  It 
has  three  archways,  with  four  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order  on  each  front; 
seven  of  these  are  of  giallo  antieo,  the 
«ghth  was  originally  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, but  it  was  taken  away  by  Cle- 
ment VII  r.  for  an  altar  in  the  Lateran, 
and  the  present  one  was  substituted 
by  Clement  XII.  On  each  attic  are 
four  square  bss-reliefs,  and  over  each 
of  the  smaller  arches  are  two  circular 
medallions,  all  relating  to  the  history 
of  'frajan.  The  square  reliefe  on  the 
flanks  of  the  attic  and  the  statues  of 
the  Daciaii  captives  also  belong  to 
some  arch  of  Trajan,  and  are  easily 
distinguished  from  the  inf^or  sculp- 
tures of  Constantine  200  years  later. 
The  square  reliefs  on  the  front  facine 
the  Coliseum  represent —  1.  The  tri- 
umphal entry  of  Trajan  into  Rome ; 
S.  The  emperor  raising  a  recumbent 
figure,  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the 
repairs  of  the  Appian  Way ;  3.  His 
supplying  the  people  with  provisions; 
4^  The  emperor  on  a  chair  of  state, 
while  a  person,  supposed  to  be  Partha- 
masiris,  king  of  Armenia,  is  brought 
before  him.  On  the  southern  side  are 
•*-l.  Trajan  crowning  Parthamaspes, 
king  of  Farthia ;  2.  The  discovery  of 
ihe  conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of 
Daeia;  S.  Tlie  emperor  haranguing 
las  soldiers ;  4.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
^ovetaurilia.  On  the  fianks  of  the 
attic  are  the  two  reliefe  supposed  to 
have  formed  originally  one  compart- 
ment ;  they  represent  the  victory  of 
Trajan  over  Decebalus,  and  are  the 
very  finest  works  of  the  kind  extant 
The  circular  medallions  over  the  small 
arches  represent  the  sports  of  the  ohase 
and  their  attendant  sacrifices.  The 
work*  of  Constantine  do  not  harmonise 
with  these  beauHfol  works.  The  seulp^ 


tured  frieze  which  goes  round  tha 
middle  of  the  arch  represents,  in  a 
series  of  indifTerent  bas-reliefi,  military 
procesuons  and  various  events  in  the 
life  of  Constantine.  On  the  fianks  of 
the  arch  are  two  round  medallions 
representing  the  chariots  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  t3rpifying  the  emperor's 
dominion  over  the  east  and  west.  The 
figures  of  Fame  over  the  arch ;  the 
bM-reliefs  of  the  piers  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fiiU 
of  Maxentius;  the  victories  on  the 
pedestals  of  the  columns  also  belong 
to  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  show 
how  low  the  arts  had  fallen  at  that 
time.  Over  the  reliefs  in  the  interior 
of  the  great  ardi  are  the  words  fvk^ 

SATORI  QVlznS  .  LIBCRATORI  VRBIS:  the 

former,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Christian  persecutions. 
The  words  voris  x.  voris  xx.,  over  the 
smaller  arches,  refer  to  the  ceremony 
introduced  by  Augustus  of  ofiering  up 
vows  for  ten  and  twenty  years  for  the 
preservation  of  the  empire.  In  the 
last  century  the  arch  was  partially 
buried.  Pius  VII.  excavated  down 
to  the  ancient  pavement ;  and  as  it 
now  stands,  it  is,  with  all  the  foults  of 
its  details,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
monuments  in  Rome. 

Arch  of  Dotab^Oj  on  the  Cadian, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  entrance  to  the  Campus  Martialis^ 
where  the  public  games  in  honour  of 
Mars  were  celebrated  when  theCampus 
Martins  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber. 
It  is  a  single  arch  of  travertine  with 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tion, from  which  we  gather  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius 
Dolabella  and  Caius  Julius  Silanus 
(a.  d.  10).  Nero  availed  himself  of 
the  arch  by  adopting  it  in  the  line  of 
lus  aqueduct. 

Areh  ofDnuus,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
close  to  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  ^e 
most  ancient  of  the  triumphal  arches. 
We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  Senate  to  Drosus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  the 
youthful  conqueror  whom  Horace  h*» 
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immortalised  in  two  magnificent  odes 
(lib.  lY.,  4. 14,  et  seq.): 

«*  Videre  Rhcti  belU  sub  Alpibus 
Drtuum  gerentem,  et  Vindelid  ;**  &e. 

It  is  a  unglearch,  built  chiefly  of  tra- 
vertincy  with  cornices  of  marble,  and 
two  marble  columns  on  each  side,  of 
the  Composite  order.  Above  the  en- 
tablature the  remains  of  the  pediment 
may  be  distinguished  among  the  iyy 
whicb  now  clothes  the  summit.  There 
is  no  trace  of  an  inscription.  Cara^ 
calla  appropriated  the  arch  for  the  line 
of  his  aqueduct,  of  which  a  portion 
remains.  Coins  are  still  .extant,  on 
which  this  arch  is  represented  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  be- 
tween two  military  trophies.  The 
Porta  S.  ^bastiano,  seen  in  perspec- 
tive through  this  arch,  is  one  of  the 
fav.ourite  subjects  of  the  Roman 
artists,  and  \a  engraved  in  most  books 
of  prints  illustrative  of  Rome. 

Arch  of  Gattienutt  called  the  Aroo 
di  San  Vito,  from  the  church  of  that 
saint  adjoining.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Esquiline  gate,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Gallienus  and  his  wife  Salo- 
tiina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  the 
historian  of  the  age  of  Julian.  It  is  a 
single  arch  of  travertine,  with  four 
pilAsters  of  the  Corinthian  order  and 
two  buttresses,  part  of  which  is  still 
seen  on  the  sidefiicing  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  The  inscription  on  the  frieze 
is  more  than  usually  characterised  by 
;the  falsehood  of  the  flattery  which  was 
lipplied  to  the  most  profligate  of  em- 
perors. A  few  years  ago  the  chains  and 
keys  of  the  Porta  Salsicchia  of  Viterbo 
were  suspended  here*  to  commemorate 
the  capture  of  that  city  a.  i>.  12(X). 

^reA  of  Janua  Quadrifrom,  in  the 
Velabrum.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
lieen  one  of  the  numerous  arches  of  the 
same  kind,  which  were  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  different  streets,  either 
as  places  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
forming  a  vault  in  the  centre.  It  is 
constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity, 
and  the  base  is  composed  of  marble 


blocks  of  immense  size,' which  aro 
proved  by  bas-reliefr  on  their  inverted 
surfaces  to  have  belonged  to  earlier 
edifices.  The  fronts  are  hollowed  into 
niches  apparently  intended  to  receivQ 
statues,  and  separated  by  small  low 
columns.  £ach  front  is  about  75  feet 
in  length.  The  proportions  and  de« 
tails  of  this  building  are  in  the  lowest 
style  of  art,  and  it  is  probably  attri* 
buted  correctly  to  Septimius  Severua. 
On  the  summit  are  some  remains  of 
massive  brick-work,  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress  erected  upon  the  arch  by  th^ 
Frangipani  during  the  middle  ages. 

Arch  of  SepHmiuB  Severut,  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
elated  A.D.  205,  by  the  Senate  and 
people,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and 
his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  com* 
memorate  their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Peraans.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  Grecian  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  one  central  and  two  lateral 
arches,  with  transverse  arches  in  the 
flanks.  On  the  summit,  as  may  be 
seen  from  coins  of  both  Severus  and 
Caracalla,  there  stood  a  car  drawn  by- 
six  horses  abreast,  and  containing  the 
figures  of  the  emperor  and  his  sons. 
£ich  front  has  four  columns  of  the 
Composite  order,  and  a  series  of  baS'* 
relieft  representing  different  events  of 
the  Oriental  wars.  Although  these 
sculptures  are  of  indiiOferent  execution, 
they  exhibit  some  curious  details  odT 
military  life.  They  represent  ha* 
rangues,  sieges,  the  arrangement  of 
camps,  the  assault  with  the  battering* 
ram,  and  the  submission  of  the  capr 
tives.  On  the  south  side  we  recog* 
nise  the  emperor  addressing  his  troops, 
the  taking  of  Carrha,  the  siege  of 
Nisibis  and  the  flight  of  its  king.  On 
the  right  of  the'  arch  the  emperor  is 
seen  receiving  the  king  of  Armenia 
and  another  prince,  who  comes  tu  offer 
assistance ;  in  the  lower  part  the  bat- 
tering-ram is  seen  at  work.  On  the 
front  facing  the  Capitol,  the  sculptures 
on  the  right  represent  in  the  upper 
part  another  harangue,and  in  the  lower 
portion  the  siege  of  Atra.  In  the 
.upper  part  of  the  opposite,  compart* 
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ment  we  see  'Che  passage  of  the  £u* 
phrates  and  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon ; 
in  the  other,  the  submission  of  the 
Arab  chief,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  flight  of  Artabanus.     In  one 
of  the  piers  is  a  staircase  of  fifty  steps 
leading  to  the  top.     In  the  lengthy 
inscription  on  the  attic  we  may  easily 
recognise  the  erasure  made  by  Cara^ 
calla  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating 
the  name  qf  his  brother  Geta,  when 
he  put  him  to  death,  a,  i>.  213.     The 
words  added  are,   p.  r.  optimis  fob- 
TissxMisQVK  PBiiTcipiBvs,      The   arch 
was  half-buried  in  the  soil  when  Pius 
yil.  commenced  his  excavations  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  1803  it  was  laid  open  to  its  b«e, 
when  the  ancient   pavement   of  the 
CUvus  Asyli  was  discovered,  by  which 
the  triumphal  processions  passed  from 
the  Forum  to  the  Capitol. 
■.   Arch  of  Septimitu  Sevenu  (tn   Fe- 
hbro)j  also  called   the  Arch  of  the 
Goldsmiths,  situated  close  to  the  Arch 
of  Janus,  in  the  Velabrum.     A  long 
inscription  shows  that  it  was  erected 
by  the  bankers  and  traders  of  the 
Forum  Boarium  to  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  his   wife  Julia,  and  their  sons 
Caracallaand  Geta,  but  the  name  and 
figure  of  the  latter  were  removed  after 
his  murder  by  his  brother  Caracalla. 
As  in  the  other  arch  of  this  emperor 
in  the  Forum,  the  name  of  Geta  has 
been  erased,  and  the  place  supplied  by 
tbe  words  roaTissiMo  fxlicissimoqvb 
^RiNciPi.     It  is  a  mere  square  aper- 
ture, formed  by  an  entablature  sup- 
potted  on  broad  pilasters  jof  the  Com- 
posite order.     The  front  is  of  marble; 
the  basement  and  cornice  at  the  back 
are  of  travertine.     The  pilasters  are 
loaded  with  ornaments  and  military 
trophies ;  the  other  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sent the  various  sacrificial  instruments 
and  the  act  of  isacrifice.     Some  of  the 
enrichments  are  very  elaborate,  but 
the  style  and  execution  of  the  whole 
indicate  the  decline  of  art.     The  in- 
Mfiptioa  is  of  great  importance^  to 
the  student  of  Roman   topography, 
as   marking  the  site  of  the  Forum 
Bqvimni 


Arch  of  TituSf  erected  by  the  Senatef 
apd  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  tri^ 
umphal  arches,  and  as  a  record  of 
Scripture  history  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  most  interesting  ruin  in  Rome, 
It  is  a  single  arch  of  Greek  marble, 
with  fluted  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  on  each  side.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  the  building  was  greatly 
ruined,  and  would  have  perished  but 
fi:>r  the  judicious  restorations  theu 
made.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these 
modem  additions  from  the  ancient 
portion.  The  front  towards  the  Fo- 
rum has  suffered  more  severely  than 
the  other,  and  has  preserved  only  a 
portion  of  the  basement,  and  about 
half  ci  the  columns,  with  the  muti- 
lated figures  of  Victory  over  the  arch. 
On  the  side  facing  the  Coliseum  the 
columns  are  more  perfect,  and  nearly 
all  the  cornice  and  the  attic  are  pre- 
served. The  sculptures  of  the  frieze 
represent  a  procession  of  warriors 
leading  oxen  to  the  sacrifice ;  on  the 
key-stone  is  the  figure  of  a  Roman 
warrior,  nearly  entire.  On  the  attie 
is  the  original  inscription,  finely  cut, 
showing  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  divo  " 
that  it  was  erected  after  the  death  of 

Titus:  SENATVS.POPVLVSQVE.  ROMAKVS. 
DIVO  .  TITO.  DXVI.  VXSPA6XANI.  F.  VKSPA- 

sxANo.  AVGvsTo.  The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  sides  of  the  piers  under  the  arch 
are  highly  interesting.  On  one  side 
is  a  representation  of  a  procession 
bearing  the  spoils  of  the  Temple, 
among  which  may  still  be  recognised 
the  golden  table,  the  silver  trumpets, 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
of  massive  gold,  which  fell  into  the 
Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Maxentius  from  the  on- 
slaught of  Constantine;  the  size  of 
this  candlestick,  as  here  represented, 
appears  to  be  nearly  a  man's  height ; 
so  that  both  in  size  and  form  these 
bas-relie&  perfectly  correspond  with' 
the  description  of  Josephus,  and  are 
the  only  authentic  representations  of 
these  sacred  objects.  On  the  other 
pier  the  einperor  isrepresented  crowned 
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hj  Vietory  in  Ids  tnnmphal  car,  di«wn 
by  four  hortet,  «id  ■ttnouiided  by 
Bomans  etrrying  the  fiucct.  The 
vault  of  the  arch  ii  riehly  onuunented 
with  sunk  panels  and  roses;  in  the 
centre  is  a  bas-rdief  repraaanting  the 
dedication  of  Titiis. 

Baths. 

Saik»  4f  Agrippa,  built  a.  c.  84,  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  behind  the  site 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by 
Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  extend^  to  the 
Fiasza  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Valle  Theatre,  and  by  the  Via  di 
Gesik,  occupying  a  space  of  about  700 
feet  from  north  to  south,  and  500  from 
cast  to  west.  They  contained  the  fa- 
mous bronse  statue  by  Lysippus,  re- 
presenting the  youth  undresnng,  called 
the  Apoxyomenos,  winch  Tiberius  re- 
moved io  his  palace,  but  was  obliged 
subsequently  to  restore,  in  order  to 
appease  the  clamours  of  the  people. 
Considerable  remains  of  these  baths 
have  been  found  in  the  rear  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  particularly  in  the 
sacristy.  The  Pantheon  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  originally  served  as 
the  hall  of  entrance  to  the  bathi. 

Baih$  of  Caraeatta,  finely  situated 
on  the  Via  di  &  Sebastiano,  under  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Aventine.  Tliey 
are  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  Boman 
thernue,  and  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Coliseum  are  the  most  exten- 
sive ruins  in  Rome.  They  occupy 
an  area  not  less  than  a  mile  in  circuit, 
and  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  but  larger  than 
those  of  Titus.  They  were  begun  by 
Caracalla  about  a.  u.  S12;  the  por- 
ticos were  added  by  Elagabalus ;  and 
Alexander  Severus  completed  the 
whole  design.  It  would  be  quite 
useless  to  attempt  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  these  ruins  without  constant 
reference  to  a  ground-plan.  Kven 
With  the  aid  of  restorations,  so  much 
is  necessarily  supplied  by  coojeciure, 
that  the  stranger  becomes  weary  of 
identifying  with  the  descriptions  of 


antiquariei  so  many  nuned  widls  and 
chambers,  which  are  now  stripped  of 
all  their  ornaments,  and  reduced  to 
mere  masses  of  brick-work.  As  a 
ruin,  howeveiv  independently  of  any 
theory  whatever,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  roost  ordinary  spectator  not  to  ba 
struck  with  the  vastness  and  magni> 
ficcnce  of  the  design.  As  an  example 
of  Roman  architecture,  there  is,  per* 
haps,  no  ruin  in  existence^  if  we  ex* 
cept  the  Coliseum,  which  produces  so 
strong  an  impression  on  the  mind  aa ' 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  external 
wall,  which  is  still  traceable  almost 
throughout  its  entire  nreoit,  inclosed 
a  quadrilateral  open  area,  of  which 
the  baths,  as  usual,  occupied  nearly 
the  centre.  The  diambers  of  these 
outworks,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  baths  of  uie  plebeians, 
and  considerable  remains  of  the  por- 
ticos which  extended  along  the  outer 
wall,  nay  still  be  traced ;  and  on  the 
north-western  side  the  Hemicyde  and 
its  apartments  are  tolerably  perfect. 
The  central  ruins  form  an  oblong  iao* 
lated  masB,  said  by  Nibby  to  be  690  ft. 
long,  and  450  ft.  in  its  greatest  breadtlu 
The  details  of  this  mass  are  bighly 
interesting,  although  there  is  stiu 
some  doubt  which  of  the  three  great 
halls  is  the  one  described'  by  SpartiaA 
as  the  CeOa  SoUarU.  The  position 
and  arrangement  of  the  circular  hall, 
situated  at  the  south-western  extrensity 
of  the  baths,  and  bearing  evident 
traces  of  a  second  story,  have  been 
considered  by  some  antiquaries  to 
point  out  that  hall  as  the  cella  of 
Spaatian ;  while  Nibby  has  no  hesi* 
tation  in  recogninng  thu  celebrated 
chamber  in  the  Piscina,  the  large  hall 
on  tiie  north-east,  which  the  recent 
excavaUons  have  proved  to  be  much 
below  the  level  of  the  other  apart* 
ments.  The  paasage  in  which  Spar* 
tian  describes  the  cella  as  a  masterw 
pieoe  of  architecture,  alludes  to  tiio 
fiat  roof,  supported  by  bars  of  braaa 
or  copper,  interwoven  like  the  straps 
of  a  Roman  aandal :  —  **  Ex  mrt  asl 
eiipro  eaneMi  tuptr  poM  eat  tUeumttart 
quUnu  eameroHs  Ma  comeredita  ei^  at 
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iantmn  eai  wpaHum  td  id  tjMMm  Jhai 
ntgeiU  patnisBe  doeti  meehanicL**  llie 
central  hall  ibnned  a  kind  of  Pmaoo- 
thcca,  similar  to  that  inr  the  hatha  of 
Diocletian;  the  places  of  the  oolunuu 
which  once  adorned  it  are  still  tisible. 
Hie  last  column  was  removed  in  the 
16th  century  hj  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
to  support  the  well-known  statue 
of  Justice  in  the  Piazsa  di  &  TrinitiL 
•t  Florence.  The  fragments  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling  which  still  remate  are 
iwmarkable  as  containing  considerable 
masses  of  pumice,  introduced, .  it  is 
supposed,  fisr  the  sake  of  lessening  tfie 
woght.  These  halls  are  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  smaller  chambers, 
soifie  of  which  have  preserved  their 
stairs,  while  oUiers  show  numerous 
.remains  of  conduits,  and  still  retain 
traces  <^  their  marble  coating.  In 
some  of  them  were  found  very  in- 
teresting fragments  of  the  mosaic 
pavement,  now  in  the  Lateran  Mu- 
seum,  representing  full  length  figures 
■of  athletes,  some  of  which  have  their 
-names  written  over  thenu  In  1826 
the  ground  was  extensively  excavated 
.at  the  expense  of  Count  Velo  of  Vin- 
censa.  Several  important  ihcts  were 
.then  ascertained.  It  was  proved  that 
the  first  story  is  not  interred,  as  was 
formerly  supposed ;  the  -subterranean 
ehamlMers  were  mere  cdlars ;  and  the 
baths  occupied  the  ground  floor,  pre- 
cisely as  we  now  see  them.  At  the 
depth  of  about  8  feet  the  mosaic  pave- 
jnent  was  discovered,  and  still  deeper 
excavations  laid  open  some  curious 
arrangements  of  conduits.  The  large 
open  space  between  the  circular  cham- 
ber and  the  boundary  wall  under  the 
Aventine  appears  to  have  been  the 
arena.  The  chambers  which  compose 
this  side  of  the  baths,  by  their  evident 
remains  of  windows  set  at  rest  the 
disputed  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
lifting  the  apartments.  Overlook- 
ing the  arena  are  some  remains  of  the 
Thiaindhtm,  and  immediately  behind 
are  extensive  ruins  of  the  large  re- 
lenroira  and  of  the  aqueduct  which 
supplied  them.  By  ascending  the 
J»o^ca  ataiicases  to  the  upper  part 


of  tho  ruins  we  see  the  numerous 
channels  for  carrying  the  water  from 
the  roof.  One  of  the  most  interest* 
xng  fiKts  oonnected  with  these  baths 
u  the  discovery  of  many  precious  frtag^ 
ments  of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now 
enridi  the  Italian  museums,  and  at 
the  same  time  attest  the  splendour  of 
this  mi^estie  edifice.  Among  these 
are  the  Famese  Hercules,  the  colossal 
Flora,  and  the  Toro  Famese^  dis* 
covered  in  the  16th  century,  and 
now  in  the  museum  at  Naples ;  the 
Torso  Belvidere,  the  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  the  two  gla<fiators,  the 
Venus  Callipyge,  the  basaltic  baths 
of  the  Vatican,  the  granite  basins  in 
the  Piazsa  Famese,  with  numerous 
bas-reliefr,  cameos,  bronses,  medals^ 
and  other  treasures,  most  of  which 
have  jMused  away  with  the  other  spoils 
of  the  Farnese  family.  The  baths 
are  described  by  all  the  minor  his* 
torians  as  the  most  magnificent  build* 
ing  of  Rome,  and  Olympiodorut 
states  that  they  contained  1600  marble 
seats  for  the  bathers.  They  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  tolerably  entire  in 
the  sixth  century,  when  the  destnus 
tion  of  the  aqueducts  by  Vitiges 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  537 
rendered  these  and  the  other  baths 
completely  useless.  From  that  time 
the  fabric  no  doubt  fell  rapidly  into 
ruin.  The  Jesuits  are  said  to  have 
sold  large  quantities  of  the  stone; 
and  it  is  related  that  when  the  granite 
columns  «»f  the  ^porticos  were  re« 
moved,  the  roolsfell  in  with  so  fearfbl 
a  concussion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  thought  it  was  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  These  extensive  ruins 
were  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  the  preface  to  the  <*  Pro* 
metheus  Unbound,^*  he  says,  "  this 
poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
mountainous  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever* 
winding  labyriatlis  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dixzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  bine  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  efllect  of  the  vigorous 
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aw«kening  spring  in  that  divlnest 
rlimate*  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  eren  to  intozi- 
eation,  were  the  inspiration  of  the 
dnuna.** 

Bathi  of  Cotutaniitu,  on  the  Quiri- 
nal,  extending  over  the  ground  now 
covered  by  the  Palasxo  Rospigliosi, 
the  Consulta,  the  Villa  Aldobrandini, 
and  the  Colonna  Gardens.  They  were 
erected  about  ▲.  d.  326,  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  in  the  Roepigli* 
osi  Palace,  were  restored  by  a  pnefect 
of  the  city,  Petronius  Perpenna,  after 
they  had  been  long  neglected.  In 
that  part  of  the  Colonna  Gardens 
which  overlook^  the  Piasza  Pilotta 
are  some  vaulted  halls  of  two  stories, 
now  used  as  granaries,  which  belonged 
to  these  baths.  The  steps  leacting 
to  the  upper  part  are  likewise  trace- 
able, but  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
out  any  plan  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other  baths.  The  most  interesting  re- 
muns  of  them  are  the  bas-reliefs, 
busts,  inscriptions,  and  statues,  col- 
lected together  in  the  celebrated  sum- 
«ner-hous$  of  the  Rospigliosi  palace, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  found  upon 
the  spot.  In  the  time  of  Clement 
XII.,  the  remains  of  a  portico,  with 
walls  painted  in  fresco  with  historical 
subjects,  and  an  ornamented  ceiling, 
were  discovered.  The  well-known 
colossal  horses  and  figures  on  the 
Monte  Cavallo,  the  two  statues  of 
•Constantine,  and  that  of  his  son,  two 
of  which  are  on  the  balustrades  of 
the  'Capitol,  the  other  under  the 
portico  of  St.  John  Lateran,  were 
discovered  among  these  ruins. 

Botha  ofDiocIetianj  on  the  Viminal. 
These  magnificent  baths  were  beg^n 
by  Diocletian  and  Maximian  about 
A.  D.  30^,  and  finished  by  Constantius 
and  Maximinus.  Cardinal  Baronius 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  mar- 
tyrologies,  that  40,000  Christians 
.were  employed  upon  the  works,  and 
it  is  said  that  some. bricks  have  been 
found  bearing  the  mark  of  a  cross. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the 


preservation  of  the  finest  hall  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  anient 
times.  The  baths  were  of  immense 
size;  the  outworks,  so  fiur  as  they 
can  now  be  traced,  cover  an  area 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  including 
all  that  space  at  present  occupied  by 
the  Piazza  de'  Termini, the  Carthusian 
convent  and  its  gardens,  the  convent 
and  gardens  of  San  Bernardo,  the 
public  granaries,  and  part  of  the 
groVMls  of  the  Villa  Negroni,  for- 
merly the  Villa  Massimi.  The  ex- 
ternal buildings  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  square,  having  at  the  front 
angles  two  circular  halls  or  temples, 
which  served  probably  as  the  entrances 
into  the  area.  Both  of  these  still 
exist;  one  has  been  converted  into 
the  conventual  church  of  San  Ber« 
nardo ;  the  other,  situated  in  the 
Strozzi  gardens,  is  much  dilapidated 
and  is  used  as  a  granary.  Between 
them  was  the  semicircular  Theatri- 
dium,  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  that  part  of  the  convent  gar* 
dens  which  b  now  used  as  a  bleach- 
ing-yard.  Between  this  and  the  two 
circular  halls  just  described  is  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Libraries,  to 
which  the  collections  of  Trajan*s 
Ulpian  Basilica  were  removed.  The 
main  portion  of  the  baths  appears  to 
have  formed  an  oblong  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  area,  l^e  Finacotheca, 
or  great  central  hall,  was  converted 
by  Michael  Angelo  into  the  noble 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  degU  Angeli; 
By  embodying  the  recesses  at  each 
end  of  the  Pinacotheca,  and  simply 
adding  a  tribune  fiicing  the  entrance, 
Michael  Angelo  was  enabled  to  con- 
vert the  whole  edifice  into  a  Greek 
cross.  The  vaulted  roof  still  retains 
the  metallic  rings  to  which  the  ancient 
lamps  were  suspended,  and  eight 
massive  columns  of  oriental  granite 
are  standing  in  their  original  position. 
The  circular  aula  of  the  baths  was 
added  as  a  vestibule  to  the  church  by 
Vauvitelli  in  the  last  century.  This 
church  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
edifices  in  Rome,  and  is  described 
un^er  i^s  proper  bead  in  a  subaequeitt 
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-pAge.  The  ornaments  of  the  baths 
jand  the  style  of  the  whole  building 
indicate  the  decline  {of  art:  the  co- 
lumns did  not  support  the  continuous 
iiorizontal  entablature  of  more  ancient 
buildings,  but  sustained  a  series  of 
Jofty  arches  resembling  the  basilicas 
jof  later  times.  In  this  respect  the 
modern  church  has  a  great  advantage. 
"  Michael  Angelo,**  says  Forsyth,  **  in 
reforming  the  rude  magnificence  of 
^ocletiaU)  has  preserved  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  proportions  of  the 
original,  has  given  a  monumental  im- 
portance to  each  of  its  great  columns, 
restored  their  capitals,  and  made  one 
;&oble  entablature  pervade  the  whole 
•cross,'*  Behind  this*  hall  was  the 
Katatio,  now  partly  covered  by  the 
■cloisters.  In  the  gardens  of  the  eon- 
vent  are  some  additional  ruins,  con- 
jsisting  chiefly  of  large  masses  of 
•brick-work :  some  of  these  still  re- 
lain  part  of  theb  vaulted  ceiling,  and 
iare  apparently  the  remains  of  halls 
jvhose  arches  must  have  been  of  im- 
mense span.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
-Villa  Negroni  are  the  ruins  of  the 
immense  reservoir  which  supplied  the 
J>aths,  with  some  vestiges  of  the  cele- 
Jlirated  Agget  or  rampart  of  Servius 
Jullius. 

BcUht  of  Junius  JEmilius,  a  mere 
name  given  to  a  semicircular  ruin 
juljoining  the  Forum  of  Trajan  at  the 
foot  of  the  QuirinaL  The  form,  so 
isLT  as  it  can  be  ascertained  among  the 
numerous  houses  by  which  itJs  con- 
jcealed,  is  that  of  a  large  hemicycle  of 
massive  brickwork,  A  portion  has 
been  recently  cleared  away,  and  may 
be  examined  in  the  Yicolo  della  Salita 
del  Grillo,  near  the  little  church  of 
JS.  Maria  in  Campo  Carleo.  It  has 
Xvro  series  of  covered  arcades^  with 
^ome  pavements^  of  black  and  white 
mosaics.  Milizia  and  Desgodety,  who 
have  given  drawings  of  the  ruins, 
lionsidered  that  they  were  those  of  a 
theatre;  Winckelmann  rejected  the 
idea  of  their  being  the  remains  of 
baths.  While  others  have  suggested 
that  the  building  was  erected  to  de« 
/ei\d  ihe  Fprum  from  the  jQuirinalp 


Recent  excavations  have  ctecislvely 
proved  that  it  was  neither  a  theatre 
nor  a  bath  ;  and  Burgess  inclines  to 
the  idea  that  it  served  as  barracks  for 
the  Imperial  guards.  The  name  of 
the  neighbouring  Torre  delle  Milizie 
seems  to  strengthen  this  idea,  and  nd 
explanation  so  little  encumbered  with 
difficulties  has  been  offered. 

Batht  of  Nero,  and  Alexander  Sei- 
venu,  —  There  is  some  contradictioii 
between  the  Regionaries  and  the  otheJr 
ancient  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
these  baths ;  some  distinctly  affirming 
that  they  are  identical,  and  others 
stating  that  the  Baths  of  Alexandet 
were  near  those  of  Nero.  The  only 
way  of  solving  the  difficulty  appear^ 
to  be  the  conclusion  that  the  Alexan«» 
drian  baths  were  an  addition  to  thos6 
of  Nero,  as  the  latter  were  probably 
an  addition  to  those  of  Agrippa, 
They  seem  to  have  Mood  between  the 
church  of  S.  Eustachio,  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  Piazza  Madama,  and  th^ 
Pantheon.  The  Baths  of  Nero^  ac* 
cording  to  Eusebius,  were  built  A.  n. 
65 ;  those  of  Alexander,  on  the  same 
authority,  were  built  about  A.  n.  229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  various  times  under  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  Palazzo  Giusti<« 
niani,  and  the  Palazzo  Madama»  Th6 
church  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Thermia  alsd 
identifies  the  site.  The  only  remain^ 
now  visible  is  the  hemicycle  which 
exists  in  a  stable  of  the  inn  in  th6 
Piazza  Rondbinini.  The  two  columns 
added  to  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon 
by  Alexander  VII.  are  supposed  tO 
have  belonged  to  these  baths. 

Batht  of  Titu8,  on  the  Esquilinej 
overlooking  the  northern  side  of  th^ 
Coliseum.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  make  any  description  of  these  ruind 
intelligible  to  the  stranger  without 
first  apprfsing  him  that  considerable 
portions  of  the  existing  buildings  are 
undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  age  of 
lltus.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
house  and  gardens  of  Maecenas  spread 
over  that  part  of  the  Esquiline  which 
faces  the  Coliseum,  and  that  the  site 
vrf»  8ubse<iuently  occupied    by  tb9 
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•Golden  House  of  Nero.  In  the  oon< 
etructi<m  of  his  new  edifioe,  Nero  em* 
bodied  the  villa  of  Maecenas  in  his 
design ;  and  hence  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  several  of  the  chambers 
BOW  Tuible  belong  to  the  original 
|>alace  of  Ma^enas.  When  Titus 
(a.  d.  80}  constructed  his  baths  upon 
this  spot,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
buildings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
erected  vaults  and  walls  in  the  apart- 
ments in  order  to  form  an  area  for 
bis  baths,  which  consequently  lie  di- 
rectly over  the  more  ancient  build- 
ings. Domitian,  Trajan,  and  other 
emperors  enlarged  or  altered  the  de- 
sign, but  the  ruins  are  scattered  over 
so  many  vineyards  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  their  additions 
with  any  degree  of  precision ;  indeed, 
the  titles  of  "  Thermal  Tragani  **  and 
^  Thermas  Titi  **  appear  to  have  been 
indiscriminately  applied.  The  Baths 
of  Htus,  which  were  evidently  con- 
structed with  great  baste,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  space 
between  the  Via  Polveriera  and  the 
high  road  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Coliseum,  oovering  an  area  of  about 
^00  feet  by  600.  Those  of  Trajan, 
begun  by  Domitian,  extended  in  the 
direction  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  occupied  an  area 
of  1100  feet  by  80a  The  crypt 
under  the  church  of  San  Martino  is 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  baths. 
One  of  the  hemicycles  was  converted 
by  the  French  into  a  powder  maga- 
sine  (Polveriera)  which  gives  name 
to  the  street  a<Uoining.  The  other 
hemieycle  forms  with  the  adjacent 
vaults  a  kind  of  terrace  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
On  the  side  nearest  the  Coliseum  are 
|he  ruins  of  the  semicircular  theatre, 
with  some  remains  of  seats.  '  Tb^ 
subterranean  chambers  of*  Nero  or 
Maecenas  lie  under  the  baths  in  a 
transverse  direction,  and  are  divided 
by  walls  and  vaults  evidently  built  for 
the  purposes  of  the  baths.  Among 
these  more  ancient  renuuns  a  large 
oblong  square  originaUy  forming  an 
9pen  court  may  be  traced;  it  was  a|^ 


parently  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  columns,  whose  position  may  still 
be  recognised.  The  ruins  of  the 
fountain  which  occupied  thd  centre 
are  also  visible.  Opening  upon  this^ 
and  extending  along  one  of  the  longest 
sides,  are  seen  the  principal  apairt- 
ments.  The  largest  is  opponte  the 
fountain ;  one  of  those  at  the  nde  is 
pointed  out  by  the  ciceroni  as  the 
place  where  the  Laocoon  was  dis- 
covered in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
although  it  is  proved  by  the  clearest 
evidence  that  it  was  found  in  the 
Vigna  de*  Fredis,  between  the  Sette 
Sale  and  S.  M.  Maggiore.  In  other 
chambers  on  this  side  the  Pluto  and 
Cerberus  of  the  Capitol  Museum,  the 
Belvidere  Melcager,  and  the  painting  . 
which  has  become  so  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini, 
were  discovered.  The  walls  still  re- 
tain their  ancient  stucco,  and  are 
beautifully  painted.  It  is  generally  ^ 
supposed  that  these  chambers  belonged 
to  the  villa  of  Maecenas :  if  this  opi- 
nion  be  correct  his  tomb  cannot  bft 
fiur  distant,  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Suetonius  for  the  interesting  fiict, 
that  among  the  ruins  of  his  patron*s 
villa  lies  the  grave  of  Horace.  On. 
the  corresponding  side  <^  the  square 
is  a  long  corridor,  discovered  in  iSlS, 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  beautifUl 
painted  ceiling,  the  colours  of  which 
are  still  vivid,  though  the  walls  art 
damp,  and  the  whole  corridor  a  fo^ 
years  back  was  partly  filled  with 
earth.'  These  interesting  works  ax% 
the  most  perfect  iq>ecimens  of  ancient 
paintings  which  have  been  preserved 
in  Rome ;  they  represent  arabesques 
of  flowers,  birds,  and  animals,  all  of 
which  exhibit  the  most  graceful  out- 
line and  remarkable  facility  of  destgiw 
One  of  the  curiosities  of  these  \M» 
is  the  painting  representing  two  snakes 
with  a  basin  between  them ;  the  in* 
scription  explains  the  meaning  of  this 
mystic  emblem,  and  conveys  in  un* 
ambiguous  language  the  caution  tm* 
pUed  by  the  '*  Immondeziaio  "  of  tht 
modern  Romans.  On  the  short  odee 
of  the  yquace  are  some  chambers*  la 
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which  the  stidlrcases  maj  y^t  be  seen, 
with  some  additional  fhigments  of 
paintings.  A  short  corridor  bears 
the  name  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  from  the 
painting  on  the  vault  representing  the 
Conception  of  Romulus.  In  some  of 
the  latest  excavations,  a  small  chapel 
dedicated  to  S.  Felioita  was  diseo- 
Tered.  It  is  supposed  by  Fea  and 
other  writers  to  have  been  used  for 
Christian  worship  as  early  as  the  6th 
oentury ;  on  thik  wall  was  found  a 
Christian  calendar,  which  has  been 
engraved  by  De  Romanis  in  his  work 
on  the  **  Camere  Esquiline.**  Many 
c^  the  other  apartments  retain  traces 
of  very  rich  decorations,  but  the  ruins 
are  so  unintelligible  that  no  definite 
plan  can  be  laid  down.  The  French 
have  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
deserve  the  credit  of  making  known 
the  existence  of  these  baths ;  they  cer- 
tainly merit  great  praise  for  exca- 
vating many  of  the  chambers,  but 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  site  has  been 
ftocessible  for  centuries.  In  the  time 
of  Leo  X.  some  excavations  were 
made  which  brought  to  light  the  fres- 
coes of  the  corridors.  In  the  Life  of 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  Vasari  mentions 
this  fact,  and  states  that  Giovanni  and 
Raphael  were  so  much  pleased  with 
the  paintings,  that  they  studied  and 
copied  them  for  the  Vatican.  The 
unworthy  story  which  attributes  to 
the  Jealousy  of  Raphael  the  filling  up 
of  the  chambers  after  he  had  copied 
the  paintings,  is  unsupported  by  the 
slightest  authority,  and  is  indeed  con- 
tradicted by  the  fkct,  that  the  great 
punter,  who  was  too  enthusiastic  an 
antiquary  to  have  even  suggested  their 
concealment,  proposed  a  plan  to 
Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey  and 
restoration  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  1 7th 
century,  and  it  jf  as  even  later  than 
this  that  they  were  filled  up  by  the 
goTemmoit  to  prevent  their  becoming 
$  shelter  for  banditti;  in  1776  they 
were  again  partially  opened  by  Mirri, 
iQt  the  purpose  of  publishing  the 


paintings ;  and  in  1813  the  whole  site 
was  cleared  as  we  now  see  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  interesting 
fragments  still  remain  buried  under 
the  accumulation  of  soiL 

Adjoining  the  baths  is  the  ruin 
called  the  Seite  Sale,  a  massive  build- 
ing of  two  stories,  one  of  which  is  still 
buried;  it  was  evidently  a  reservoir, 
and  is,  perhaps,  referable  to  the  ori^ 
ginal  palace  of  Mascenas.  In  later 
times  it  probably  supplied  the  Coli* 
seum  and  the  Meta  Sudans.  The 
arrangement  of  the  interior  i»  pecu» 
liar;  it  is  divided  into  nine  paralld 
compartments  by  eight  walls.  Theee 
compartments  communicate  by  four 
arched  apertures  in  each  wall,  placed 
so  as  to  alternate  with  each  other,  and 
thus  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  water 
on  the  outer  walls.  Thu  arranger 
meut  allows  the  spectator,  standing 
in  the  first  chamber,  to  look  through 
all  of  them  at  oiice  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection. The  length  of  the  central 
compartment  is  stated  by  Nibby  tor 
be  40  feet,  the  height  9  feet,  and  the 
breadth  IS  feet.  The  walls  still  re- 
tain the  incrustation  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  water ;  it  is  as  hard  as 
iron,  and  exhibits  three  distinct  de- 
posits. Near  the  Selle  Sale  is  a  high 
brick  ruin,  with  two  rows  of  niches 
for  statues ;  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  palace  of 
Titus,  but  nothing  whatever  is  known 
which  will  enable  us  to  identify  it* 

Tombs  and  Coi^umbaua. 

MauMcteum  of  Augustus,  between  the 
Via  de'  Pontefici  and  the  Strada  di 
Ripetta,  built  by  Augustus  himself 
in  his  sixth  consulate,  b.  c.  27,  about 
midway  between  the  Via  Flami nia  and 
the  Tiber.  It  is  a  circular  build- 
ing, stated  by  the  Latin  writers  to  be 
S90  ancient  Roman  feet  in  diameter. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  the  most  re- 
markable monument  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  says  that  it  «  was  raised 
to  a  considerable  elevation  on  found* 
ations  of  white  marble,  and  covered 
to  the  summit  with  evergreen  planta- 
tions.    A  bronase  statue  of  Augustus 
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Surmounted  the  whole.  Round  the 
inner  circumference  were  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  remains  and 
those  of  his  family  and  friends.  The 
ground  around  the  mausoleum  was 
laid  out  in  groves  and  public  walks.** 
The  entrance  was  flanked  by  two  obe- 
lisks without  hieroglyphics,  of  which 
one  is  now  standing  on  Monte  Cavallo, 
the  other  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore.  The  mausoleum  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  emperor  himself,  of 
Marcellus,  Octavia,  Agrippa,  Livia, 
Drusus,  Germanicus,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula,  We  know  from  Dion  Cas- 
feius  that  no  one  was  buried  in  it  after 
the  time  of  Triyan.  The  first  member 
of  the  imperial  family  who  was  in- 
terred in  it  was  the  young  Marcellus, 
who  died  a.  d.  22 ;  and  so  long  as  one 
Utone  is  standing  above  another,  the 
jspot  will  be  hallowed  in  the  estimation 
of  the  scholar,  by  those  memorable 
lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  the  poet  al- 
ludes to  the  newly  erected  tomb :  — 
• 

*  QaantM  ille  virom  magnam  MavortU  ad 

urbem 
Campus  ageC  gemitui !  vel  qus,  Tiberlne, 
▼idd>if  [centem  I 

*  Funera,  quum  tumulum  pneterlabere  re- 
Nec  puer  fliacA  quisquam  de  gente  Latitaos 
In  tantem  spe  toilet  avoi;  nee  Romula 

quondam 
UUo  le  tantum  tellus  Jactabit  alyrona 
Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fldet,  invictaque 

bello  [tuUstet 

.   Dexteral    non   illi  se  quisquam   impune 

Obvius  armato,  seu  quum  pedes  iret  In 

hostem,    -  [mos. 

Seu  q>umantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  ar- 

'    Heu,  miserande  puerl  si  qua  fota  aspera 

rumpas, 
Tu  Marcellus  eris." 

The  mausoleum  is  supposed  to  have 
.  been  first  ruined  by  Robert  Guiscard; 
It  was  converted  into  a  fortress  in  the 
1 2th  century,  by  the  Colonna  family, 
who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  1167,  when  the  tomb 
was  reduced  to  ruin.  It  was  used  as 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights,  until 
the  time  of  Pius  VIII.,  by  whom  all 
spectacles  of  that  kind  were  finally 
suppressed;  it  is  now  used  for  dis- 
plays of  fire-works,  or  for  the  ex- 
hibitions of  some  tight-rope  dancer  1 
The  ruin  is  so  surrounded  by  houses 
that  il  is  difficult  to  examine  it,  or 


form  uny  idea  of  its  original  magnifi- 
cence. The  most  accessible  part  is 
in  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Valdam* 
brini.  The  modem  entrance  to  the 
arena  is  through  the  Palazzo  Corea  in 
the  Via  de'  Pontefici :  the  passage  is 
entirely  paved  with  green  basalt  The 
walls  are  of  immense  thickness,  and, 
though  the  interior  is  evidently  filled 
up  with  rubbish,  it  is  sufilciently 
capacious  to  hold  many  thousand  per- 
sons. The  only  refrains  now  visible, 
in  addition  to  the  circular  wall,  are 
some  masses  of  reticulated  work  in 
tufa,  beneath  the  modern  seats  for  the 
spectators.  Dependent  on  this  mau^ 
soleum  was  the  Bustum,  a  funeral  pile 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  on  which  thd 
imperial  bodies  were  burned.  Th^ 
site  of  this  was  discovered  in  the  last 
century,  between  the  church  of  San 
Carlo  in  the  Corso,  and  the  end  of 
the  Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks 
of  travertine  were  found,  bearing  th^ 
names  of  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  Two  of  them  may  still  b^ 
seen  in  the  Vatican,  where  they  servd 
as  pedestals  to  two  statues  in  the  Sala 
di  Giove.  One  bears  the  following 
inscription : —Ti.  caksar  gkrmakicz 
cABSAAis .  T  cBKMATvs  xsT.  The  Other 
is  imperfect;  but  the  following  is 
still  legible ;  —  livtlla  germanici  c 
....  Hic  srrA  KST.  Amone  the  re- 
markable circumstances  which  have 
invested  so  many  monuments  of  Italy 
with  peculiar  interest  for  the  Briti^ 
traveller,  not  the  least  significant  is 
the  fiict  that  the  Palazzo  Corea,  ad- 
joining the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
was  the  first  place  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  service  was  publicly  per^ 
fi>nned  in  Rome. 

Tomb  of  the  Baker  Etaryiocet,  out« 
side  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  tfie  Via 
Labicana,  the  present  road  to  Naples 
by  Frosinone.  This  very  curious  mo- 
nument w&s  recently  discovered  im- 
bedded in  the  walls  hiiilt  by  Honorius, 
A.D.  402,  dose  to  the  colossal  monu- 
ment of  the  Ciaudian  aqueduct;  it  was 
consequently  so  effectually  concealed 
that  its  existence  was  entirely  un- 
known to  the  i>lder  antiquaries,    Jt 
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is  a  quadrilateral  building  of  three 
stories  or  divisions,  coyered  with  slabs 
of  travertine.  The  first  story  u  plain. 
The  second  is  composed  of  stone  mor- 
tars, used  by  bakers  for  kneading  the 
dough.  On  the  band  which  separates 
this  division  from  the  third  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  re- 
peated on  each  c^  the  four  feces  of  the 
tomb: — ^KST  hoc  monimemtvm  marckj 

▼SRGILSI    EVRTSACIS    PISTOaiS    REDKM- 

TORis  APPARET.  The  third  division 
contains  three  rows  of  stone  mor- 
tars, placed  on  their  sides,  so  that 
their  mouths  face  the  spectator ;  they 
formerly  contained  a  stone  ball  to 
represent  the  dough.  Hie  angles  are 
terminated  by  pilasters,  supporting  a 
frieze,  with  a  band  forming  a  line  of 
round  loaves.  The  frieze  still  retains 
several  fragments  of  interesting  bas- 
relie6,  representing  the  various  opera- 
tions of  baking,  from  the  carrying 
of  the  corA  to  the  mill  to  the  final 
weighing  and  distribution  of  the  bread. 
On  the  front  is  a  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing the  baker  and  his  wife,  with  a 
sfurcophagus  containing  a  represent- 
ation of  a  bread-basket  which  held 
the  ashes,  and  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  .^-  FVIT  ATISTIA  VZOR  MIHSI  FE- 
HIKA  OPITVHA  VBIXSIT  QVOIVS  CORPORIS 
RBLIQVIAB     QVOD     SVFERAMT     SVNT     IN 

HOC  PANARO.  The  form  of  the  whole 
monument  appears  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  typify  the  ancient  Pana- 
rium.  Of  bread-basket,  to  which  opi- 
nion the  concluding  words  of  this 
inscription  give  considerable  weight. 
The  workmanship  indicates  the  first 
age  of  the  ^empire,  and  very  probably 
the  tune  of  Augustus.  Altogether 
the  monument  is  a  valuable  illustra- 
tion of  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

Tomb  of  Bibulut.  —  One  of  the  few 
remaining  monuments  of  republican 
Rome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Corso,  under  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  forms  part 
of  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via  Mar- 
forio.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  the  antiquaries  whether  this 
tonib  was  placed  within  or, without 


the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius;  it  is  now 
generally  believed  that  it  stood  with« 
out  the  walls,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom  in  regard  to  tombs,  and 
that  it  was  close  to  the  ancient  Port4 
Ratumena.  It  is  a  massive  building 
of  two  stories,  in  the  Doric  style,  con« 
structed  jof  travertine.  The  lower 
AiOTj  is  buried  beneath  the  present 
level ;  the  upper  is  decorated  with  four 
pilasters  diminishing  towards  the  ca- 
pitals; part  of  the  entablature  and 
ornamented  frieze  are  still  standing. 
In  the  centre  is  a  niche  or  doorway, 
with  a  moulded  architrave.  Between 
the  pilasters  is  an  inscription,  record- 
ing that  it  was  erected  at  the  public 
expense  to  C.  Poblicius  Bibulus,  the 
plaebeian  aedile,  «  honoris  virtutisque 
causa.*'  This  tomb  cannot  be  mvcb; 
less  than  2000  years  old.   * 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  Via  Mar-> 
fbrio,  are  the  remains  of  another 
sepulchre,  called  the.  Tomb  of  the 
daudian  FamUy.  It  is  now  a  shape-^ 
less  ruin;  but  some  subterraneaa 
vaults  under  the  modem  dwelling  arc; 
still  visible,  which  evidently  formed 
part  of  the  tomb.  The  Flaminian 
Way  passed  between  these  tombs  in 
its  course  to  the  CapitoL 

Tomh  of  CtBcUia  MtteBot  about  two. 
miles  from  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  circus  of  Romulus;  erected 
nineteen  centuries  ago  to  the  memory 
of  Caecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Cras* 
suSi  and  daughter  of  Quintus  Me« 
tellus,  who  obtained  the  surname  of 
Creticus  for  his  conquest  of  Crete,- 
B.C.  66,  This  noble  mausoleum  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  monuments 
of  Rome,  and  so  great  is  the  solidity 
of  its  construction,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  were  built  for  eternity.  It  stands 
on  the  extremity  of  a  remarkable- 
stream  of  lava,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  proceeded  from  some  crater  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Albano.  A  circular 
tower,  nearly  70  feet  in  diameter,  rests. 
on  a  quadrangular  basement,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  buried  be-* 
neath  the  soil.  This  basement  is  com^ 
posed  of  small  stones  and  fragmen|9^ 
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of  brick,  rtrengthened  by  lai^  tquAfe 
key-stones,  whieh  project  at  regular 
intervals  ttoiaa  the  masB.  The  external 
coating  was  stripped  at  Tarious  times 
Ibr  making  Kme,  and  Urban  VIII. 
(  Barberini  )  removed  the  larger  masses, 
to  erect  the  fountain  of  TrevL  The 
drcuiar  part  of  the  tomh*  is  con- 
structed ^  magnificent  blocks  of  the 
finest  travertine,  much  larger  than 
tfiey  seem,  as  each  block  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  squares;  they  are 
fitted  together  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, entirely  without  cement.  It 
has  a  beautiful  firiese  and  cornice, 
from  which  a  conical  roof  is  supposed 
to  have  sprung.  The  battlements 
which  have  usurped  its  place  were 
built  by  Bontfiiee  VIII.  (Oaetani) 
in  the  1  Sth  century,  when  the  tomb 
was  converted  into  a  fortress.  The 
<frieze  is  decorated  with  bas-refiefs  in 
white  marble,  representing  festoons 
alternating  with  bulls'  heads,  from 
whence  the  tower  ^s  said  to  have  ob- 
tained the  modem  name  of  *<  Capo  di 
Bove."  On  a  panel  below  the  frieie, 
on  the  side  of  the  Appian,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  —  cakciuak  q. 
OBKTici  .  F  MBTKLLAi .  CBASsi.  Im- 
mediately over  the  inscription  is  a 
bas-reli^,  representing  a  trophy ;  on 
one  side  is  a  figure  of  Victory  writing 
upon  a  shield;  underneath  is  a  cap- 
tive bound,  in  a  sitting  posture ;  the' 
figures  on  the  corresponding  side  have 
been  destroyed.  The  interior  contains 
a  plain  circular  chamber,  lined  with 
brick,  contracting  as  it  ascends ;  thf> 
roof  has  aptirely  disappeared,  but  the 
inclination  d  the  walls  proves  .that  it 
was  conisal.  The  diameter  of  this 
chamber  is  only  15  feet,  so  that  the 
walls  are  upwards  of  25  foot  in  thick- 
aesst  The  sarcophaeus  of  white 
marble,  now  standing  in  the  court  of 
tfie  Famese  Palace,  was  fouivd  in 
it  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. 
Neither  the  plunder  of  this  noble 
monument  by  the  popes,  nor  their 
conversion  ti  it  into  a  fortress  in 
their  wars  with  the  Roman  barons, 
so  seriously  injured  it  as  the  siege 
operations  of  the  Constable  de  Bour- 


bon in  1527.  According  to* the  re* 
port  of  the  Marquis  de  Bonaparte, 
who  was  an  eye  witness,  the  Constable  ^ 
opened  hu  first  trench  before  the  * 
Aur^ian  wall,  adjoining  this  tomb, 
which  was  then  as  pcrfoct  as  in  the 
dayaof  Crassus.  li  closed  the  **  street 
of  tombs,"  that  magnificent  succes- 
sioi^  of  sepulchres  wliph  commenced 
at  the  pyramid  of  Caius  ^estius,  and 
must  have  been,  what  Chateaubriand 
calls  it,  a  ehef-cPeBu^of  elegance  and 
taste.  Lord  ByrOn*s  description  of 
this  tomb,  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
<«  Childe  Harold,**  is  one  of  those  elo- 
quent  bursts  of  feeling  whieh  appeal 
irresistibly  to  the  heart.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  interest  whh 
which  his  getitus  has  invested,  tho 
monuments  of  Rome,  even  to  the 
most  indifferent  of  English  travel- 
lers;  and  there  are  few  who  will  n<»t 
agree  in  the  remark  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  ««the  voice  of  Marius 
could  not  sound  more  deep  and  so- 
lemn among  the  ru|ned  arehes  of 
Carthage,  than  the  strains  of  the  pil- 
grim amid  the  broken  shrines  and' 
fidlen  statues  of  her  subduer.** 

"There  i»  a  ftc^fn  round  tower  of  other 
'        dayi. 
Firm  M  a  foitretf,  with  Its  fence  of  itone. 
Such  a»  an  army'atiaffled  strength  delays, 
Standtng  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o*er- 

thrown ;  — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within 
its  cave  « 

What  treasure  lay  so  lock*d,  so  hid  ?  —  A  wo- 
man's grave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
,Tomb*d  In  a  palace  ?    Was  she  chaste  and 

fair? 
Worthy  a  Ung*i^or  more-. a  Roman's 

bed? 
What  race  of  chieA  and  heroes  did  aha 

bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the 

heir?      • 
How  lived— how  loved— how  died  ike? 

Was  she  not 
So  honoar'd  —and  conspicuous!/  thnre. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot» 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal 

lot? 

Ferchanet  die  died  in  youth:  it  xaajhe^ 

bow'd 
.  With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous 
tomb 
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^  Tb«t  weigh  *d  upon  her  gentle  dutt,  aclood 
Might  gather  o*er  bar  beauty,  and  a  glooip 
In  iier  darli  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
.  Heaven  gives  its  favouritaa— early  death  ; 
'         yet  fbed 
A  lunset  charm  around  her,  and  iHume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperui  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuraiog  cheek  the^autunmal  leaf- 
like red* 

a. 

■  Perchance  the  died  in  age  — >  surviving  all, 
Charms»  kindred,  ehildren— with  the  ■liver 

gray  " 

On  her  long  tirnwcfl,  which  hiight  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  bxaided,  and  her  proud 

array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and 

eyed 
By  Rome  -..  but  whither  would  Conjecture 

stimy? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— MeteUa  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife:  Behold  bis^ 

love  or  pride!** 

Adjoining  the  tomb  Sre  the  exten- 
stve  ruins  of  the  Gaetani  fortress.    As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
oentury  the  Savelli  family  had  con- 
verted the  ruin  into  a  stronghold ;  the 
Gaetani,  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, obtained  possession  of  it,  and 
built  those  towers  and  battlemented 
vails  xrhich  jaov  form,  from,  many 
points  of  view,  a  ruin  scarcely  less 
picturesque  than  the  massive  tomb 
itself.     The  bulls'  heads,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Gaetani,  «re  still  visibly 
on  the  walls,  and  are  more  likely  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  modern  name 
of  the  ruin  than  the  ornaments  of  the 
frieze.     The  ruined  Chapel,  with  its 
voond  window,  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  many  of  our  English 
churehes  of  the  same  period.     It  was 
founded  in  1296  by  the  Gaetani  family, 
who  seem  to  have  converted  the  lo- 
cality into  a  colony  of  their  depend- 
ants.   '  On  a  wall  adjoining  the  tomb 
are  sonie  fragments  of  a  marble  monu- 
ment, discovered  in  1 824,  and  appa- 
rently belonging  to  a  tomb  similar  in 
form  to  that  of  CsBcilut  Metella*    The 
pairement  of  the  Appian  Way,  which 
is  remarl^bly  perfect  at  this  spot,  was 
laid  open  at  the  same  time.    There  is 
a  subterranean  passage  leading  from 
the  fortress  to  the  catacombs,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  Gaetani.    Near  this  tomb  are  the 
^ua(|iea  of  lava  which  have  furnished 


the  greater  part  of  tifie  paving-stones  of 
anment  and  modem  Rome.  The  lava 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  the  9ilex  of  Pliny,  a 
very  different  substance  from  the  tikx 
of  the  modems,  is  celebrated  among 
mineralogists  as  containing  many  in- 
teresting minerals — Mellilite,  Breisla- 
kite,  Psetido-Nepheline,  Compteni^e, 
(jesmondite,  &c. :  of  which  the  scien- 
tific traveller  will  see  some  fine  specir 
mens  at  Rome  in  the  Sapienza,  and  in 
the  cabinet  of  Monsignore  de'  Medici- 
Spada,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
mineralogists  of  the  present  day. 

Ptframid  of  Caius  Ceatiut,  the  only- 
pyramid  in  Rome,  situated  near  the 
Porta  San  Paolo,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Testaccio.    The  spot  is  well  known  to 
every  English  traveller  as  the  Protest- 
ant burial-ground.    The  monument  is 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
walls  of  Aurelian,  who  embodied  it  in 
his  line  of  fortifications.     It  is  a  mas- 
sive ^ramid  of  brick  and  tufa,  covered 
externally  with  slabs  of  white  Luna 
(Carrara)  marble,  a  foot  in  thiclcness, 
and  two  foet  high,  now  perfectly  black 
with  age.    It  stands  on  a  square  base- 
ment of  travertine  three  feet  high. 
The  height  of  the  monument  is  125 
feet,  the  breadth  at  the  base  100  feet 
The  walls  are  nearly  35  foet  in  thick- 
ness. In  the  centre  is  a  small  chamber, 
17^  Roman  feet  by  IS,  and  14  feet 
high,  with  a  stucco  ceiling  covered 
with    arabesques,   which    were    first 
brought  to  light  by  Ottavio  Falco- 
nieri,  and  described  by  him  in  his 
Ifamed  dissertation  annexed  to  the 
work  of  Nardini.     These  arabesques 
excited. great  interest  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pompeii  paintings:  they 
still  retain  their  original  brightness  of 
colour,  though  somewhat  injured  by 
the  smoke  of  torches,  and  represent 
four  female  figures  surrounding  a  Vic- 
tory,  with  vases  and  candelabra.    The 
entrance  is  in  the  centre.     At  the  an- 
gles are  two  fluted  columns  of  white 
marble,  of  the  Doric  order,  discovered 
in  the  excavations  of  16^3.     At  the 
other  angles  two  pedestals  with  in- 
scriptions were  found,  which  are  now 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capi* 
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tol.  On  one  of  them  was  a  bronze 
fpot,  a]so  in  the  same  museum,  and 
apparently  belonging  to  a  colossal 
statue  of  Caius  Cestius.  There  are 
two  ancient  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ment ;  the  first,  in  letters  of  large  size, 
isrepeated  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides : —  c.  cestius  .  l.  f.  fpb.  xpvlo. 

FR.  TR.  FL.    Til.   VIR.  SFVLONVU.       The 

other  is  on  the  southern  front,  facing 
the  road  to  Ostia,  the  ancient  Via  Lau- 
rentina:  it  records  the  completion  of 
the  pyramid  in  S30  days.  The  letters 
are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
the  former  inscription: — of  vs.  ab- 

aOLyXYM  .  EX  •  TXOTAMENTO  .  DIEBTS  . 
CCCXXX.  ABBITRATV  .  FONTI .  F.  F.  CLA  . 
ICXLAE.  HXREOIS  .  XT,    FOTHI.  U       The 

monument  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
age  of  Augustus.  Caius  Cestius  is 
proved  by  these  inscriptions  to  have 
been  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a  praetor,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  one  of  the 
seven  epulones,  appointed  to  prepare 
the  banquets  for  the  gods  at  public 
solemnities.  He  was,  probably,  the 
person  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus.  In  the  17th 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
buried  under  16  feet  of  soil.  It  was 
cleared  and  repaired  in  1 663  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  was  thrown  open  to  the 
road  by  Gregory  XVI, 

Tomb  of  Si,  ConttanHOf  beyond  the 
^orta  Pia,  near  the  church  <^  S.  Ag- 
nese ;  erected  by  Ccmsti^ntine  the  Great 
to  contain  the  superb  sarcophagus  of 
porphyry,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  and  in  which  the  ashes  of  his 
daughter  were  deposited.  The  tomb 
is  a  circular  building,  decorated  with 
mosaics^  It  was  supposed  by  the 
older  antiquaries  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally intended  as  a  baptistery  for 
the  church  of  S.  Agnese.  It  has  also 
been  considered  to  be  older  than  the 
time  of  Constantine,  chiefly  on  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  capitals  of 
the  double  Corinthian  columns  which 
support^  the  dome.  But  the  archi- 
tecture  is  not  suflSciently  pur^  to  give 


much  weight  to  this  opinion.  Tlie 
construction  and  style  of  the  edifice 
seem  conclusively  to  indicate  the  de- 
cline of  art  under  Constantine,  to 
whom  the  buUding  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly referred.  It  was  converted  into 
a  church  by  Alexander  IV. 

Tomb  of  the  Empress  St,  Helena,  be- 
yond the  Porta  Maggiore.  It  is  now 
called  the  Torre  Pignatt^ra,  from  the 
pignatte,  OT  earthen  pots,  which  are 
seen  in  the  roof.  The  tradition  of  the 
church,  from  the  time  of  Bede  and 
Anastatius,  has  pointed  out  this  ruined 
mausoleum  as  the  tomb  of  the  Em- 
press Helena.  There  is  indeed  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  well-known' 
porphyry  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican 
was  removed  ffoni  the  ruin  by  Anaso 
tatius  IV.,  and  deposited  in  St.  John 
Lateran,  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VI.  The  re- 
mains now  visible  are  those  of  a  large 
circular  hall,  with  walls  of  great  thiok* 
ness.  In  the  interior  are  eight  niches. 
From  inscriptions  still  preserved,  it 
appears  that  the  spot  was  either  the 
camp  or  the  cemetery  of  the  Equites 
Singulares,  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  One  of 
these  inscriptions,  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  with  a  curious  bas-relief  of 
a  deceased  knight  and  his  page,  bears 
the  name  of  Aug.  Claudius  Virunus, 
"Nat.  Noric,"  supposed  by  Cluverius 
to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  exist- 
ing  German  family  of  Volckmark. 

The  Afawaofetim  of  Hadrian,  now  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  celebrated 
fortress  of  Papal  Rome.  This  nias* 
sive  edifice  was  erected  by  Hadrian 
about  A.  D.  130,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  within  the  gardens  of  Do- 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero.  The  idea 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  mau- 
soleum of«Augustu8,  which  stood  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  but  the 
construction  of  the  building  bears 
ample  proof  of  Hadrian's  acquaint* 
anoe  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

'*  Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rearM  on 
high. 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt*!  pilef, 
Colonal  copyint  of  deformity, 
Whose  travellM  pbanUiy  from  the  Car  Kile*| 
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Enormous  model,  clooai*d  the  artitt'i  tollt 
To  build  for  giaDts,  and  for  hit  yain  earth. 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome !  How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprang  from 

such  a  birth !  " 

The  tomb  was  probably  completed 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  removed  the 
ashes  of  the  emperor  from   Puteoli, 
where  they  had  been  deposited  in  a 
temporary  sepulchre  in  Cicero*s  yilla. 
Hadrian  died  at  Bmse,  but  we  know 
that  he  was  buried  here  from  the  au- 
thority of  Dion  Cassius,  who  says  that 
he  was  interred  near  the^lian  bridge, 
in   a   tomb   which    he    had  himself 
erected.     After  the  time  of  Hadrian 
it  became  the  sepulchre  of  the  Anto- 
nines  and  of  many  of  their  successors 
down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla.     An- 
toninus Pius  was  buried  here  A.  n.  1 61 ; 
Marcus   Aurelius,  180;  Commodus, 
192  ;  Septimius  Seyerus,  211  ;  Geta, 
312  ;  and  CaraeaHa,  a.  d.  217.     It  is 
a  massive  circular  tower,  188  feet  in 
diameter,  built  of  solid  peperino,  and 
standing  on  a  square  basement,  each 
side  of  which  is  253  feet  in  length. 
Procoptus,  who  saw  it  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, before  it  was  despoiled,  is  the 
oldest  writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned. 
His  description  still  aflTords  a  better 
idea  of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.   **  It  is  built," 
he  says,  **  of  Parian  marble ;  the  square 
blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other  with- 
out any  cement.     It  has  four  equal 
sides,  each  a  stone's  throw  in  length. 
In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of 
the  city.     On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble. '*    He  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress  considerably  before  his 
time,  but  without  ii^'ury  to  the  de- 
corations; and  he  tells  us,  in  a  re- 
markable passage,  that  in  the  subse- 
quent wars  against  the   Goths  the 
statues  were  torn  from  their  pedestals 
by  the  besieged,   and  thrown  down 
upon  their  assailants.     The  first  for- 
tress dates  probably  firom  the  time  of 
Honorius,  a.  ik423.     In  the  wars  of, 
Ceni.  It, 


Justinian  we  know  that  it  was  suc- 
cessively in  the  hands  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Greeks,  and  that  it  at  length  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Exarchs  as 
the  citadel  of  Rome.     At  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century,  according  to  the 
Church  tradition,  while  Gregory  the 
Great  was  engaged  in  a  procession  to 
St.  Peter*s  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
up  a  solemn  service  to  avert  the  pes- 
tilence which  followed  the  inundation 
of  589,  the  Archangel  Michael  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  vision  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  fortress,  in  the  act 
of  sheathing  his  sword,  to  signify  that 
the  plague  was  stayed.     In  comme- 
moration of  this  event  the  pope  erected 
a  chapel  on  the  summit,  which  was 
subsequently  superseded  by  a  statue 
of  the  archangel.     The  name  of  St.  ' 
Angelo  was  of  course  derived  from  this ' 
circumstance,  but  it  was  not  applied 
for  many  centuries  after  the  event. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  mausoleum 
was  the  fortress  of  Theodora  and  Ma- 
rozia,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
those  events  which  have  made  their 
names  infamous  in  history.  John  XI  I., 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  about  a.  d. 
955,  was  the  first  pope  who  occupied 
it  as  a  place  of  military  strength.     In 
985  it  was  seized  by  Crescenzio  No- 
mentano^  the  consul,  who  increased 
the  fortifications  to   defend   himself 
against  the  emperor,  Otho  III.,  who 
had  marched  an  army  into  Rome  in 
defence  of  the  pope.   From  this  usurper 
it  acquired  the  title  of  the  Castello  di 
Crescenzio,  under  whieh   name  it  is 
described  by  several  old  writers.    The 
history  of  the  fortress  from  this  time 
would  be  little  less  than  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  tenth 
century,  through  the  troubles  af  the 
middle  ages.     It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  it  was  held  by  the  Orsini. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  reduced 
to  its  present  form  in  1378,  when  it 
was  occupied  by  the  French  cardinals 
who  opposed  the  election  of  Urban 
VI.     Boniface  IX.  repaired  the  for- 
tress, and   Alexander  VI.   (Borgia*) 
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about  the  year  1500  nused  the  tower, 
and  strengthened  the  base  by  erecting 
the  bulwark  of  travertme  between  it 
and  the  bridge;  he  completed  the 
covered  gallery  fVom  the  castle  to  the 
Vatican,  begun  by  John  XXIII.  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Leonine  walls. 
Urban  VIII.  (Barberioi),  ▲.  n.  1644, 
added  a  roofto  this  gallery,  constructed 
the  immense  outworks  of  the  fortress 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted the  fortifications  by  furnishing 
them  with  cannon  cast  out  of  the 
bronze  of  the  Pantheon.  The  ancient 
portion  of  the  building,  as  we  now 
see  it,  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  these  additions  of  the  popes. 
All  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
is  modern.  The  ancient  basement 
was  laid  open  on  one  side  in  1825,  and 
found  to  consist  of  peperino  mixed 
with  brick-work.  About  the  same 
time  excavations  were  commenced  in 
the  interior,  which  were  attended 
with  very  interesting  results.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  immense  mass 
contained  two  small  sepulchral  cham- 
bers in  the  centre,  and  that  the  ancient 
doorway  was  placed  immediately  op- 
posite the  bridge.  These  chambers 
were  approached  by  spiral  passages  or 
.corridors.  We  may  now  descend,  with 
the  aid  of  torches,  by  these  passages, 
to  the  original  entrance.  The  passages 
are  thirty  feet  high  and  eleven  feet 
broad  ;  they  are  built  of  brick  in  the 
very  best  style,  and  still  retain  traces  of 
their  marble  &cing  and  some  fragments 
of  the  white  mosaic  with  which  they 
were  paved.  They  were  lighted  by 
two  perpendicular  pyramidal  aper- 
tures, which  serve  to  show  the  enor- 
mous thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
entrance  is  a  massive  and  very  lofty 
arch  of  travertine.  Opposite  the  door- 
way is  a  niche  which  probably  con- 
tained a  statue,  as  the  colossal  head  of 
Hadrian,  now  in  the  ^jSntican,  was 
found  here.  The  sepulchral  chamber 
is  lighted  by  two  windows  perforated 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
excavations  have  laid  open  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  level,  and  the  lateral 
niches  are  seen  by  descending  into 


the  cells  beneath  the  steps.  The  work- 
manship is  o£  the  best  kind :  the  im- 
mense blocks  are  fitted  with  the  ut- 
most nicety,  and  yet  the  holes  visible 
in  the  walls,  and  the  rich  ornaments 
discovered  in  the  excavations,  prove 
that  they  were  oiovered  with  marble. 
Among  the  objeota  found  at  various 
times  among  the  ruins  we  may  men- 
tion the  lai^e  granite  sarcophagus  and 
the  bust  of  Hadriaoy  in  the  Vatican  ; 
the  Barberini  Faun,  now  at  Munich; 
the  Dancing  Faun  of  the  Florence 
Gallery ;  and  the  porphyry  urn  in  the 
Lateran,  removed  by  Innocent  II.  for 
his  own  tomb.    In  the  modem  part  of 
the  building,  the  saloon,  painted  in 
fresco  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  is  almost 
the  only  object  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed.   From  the  summit  of  the  cattle 
the  view  is  one  of  the  very  finest  on 
this  side  of  Rome,— there  is  no  point 
from  which  the  gigantic  mass  of  St 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican  is  seen  to  so 
much  advantage.     The  bronse  statue 
of  the   archangel   was    cast  by   the 
Flemish    sculptor   Wenschefeld    for 
Benedict  XIV.     The  celebrated  gh- 
randoia,  displayed  from  the  castle  at 
Easter,  and  at  ^e  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
June,  is  the   grandest  exhibition  of 
fireworks  in  the  world :  each  of  the 
two  great  discharges,  to  which  this 
term  is  properly  applied,  contains  bo 
less  than  4500  rockets.     The  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  was  for  some  years  the 
state  prison  of  the  papal  govemmrat ; 
and  although  in  recent  times  political 
offenders  have  been  sent  also  to  Civita 
Castellana,  the  most  important  pri- 
soners of  state  are  still  confined  here. 
The  castle  will  hold   150  prisoners, 
but  there  are  seldom  half  that  number 
actually  confined.   The  strength  of  the 
castle  as  a  military  position  is  by  no 
means  remarkable,  and  it  is  considered 
by  engineers  to  be  quite  incapable  of 
defence  against  the  improved  system  of 
modern  war&re.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  troubles  of  the  first  French  inv». 
ston  it  had  nearly  become  signalised 
by  an  act  of  heroism  which  deserves 
to  be  recorded.   Before  the  storm  had 
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burst  upon  Rome,  the  late  Captain 
Pfyfier,  the  eomroandet  of  the  Swiss 
guard,  hy  whose  iamily  the  captaincy 
of  that  celebrated  corps  bad  been  held 
for  at  least  200  years,  entreated  the 
pope  to  allow  him  to  defend  the  castle 
against  the  army  of  France.  The  pope 
wisely  declined  the  offer,  for  those 
who  knew  the  gallant  descendant  of 
the  family  of  Alti^ofen  were  con- 
vinced that  he  would  have  blown  up 
the  fortress  rather  than  surrender.  It 
is  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to 
see  the  interior  of  the  castle:  this  is 
seldom  refused  on  application  to  the 
governor,  who  appoints  an  officer  to 
accompany  the  stranger  through  the 
different  parts  of  the  fortress. 

Tomb  of  PlattiiuSf  on  the  road  to 
Tivoli,  close  to  the  Ponte  Lucano. 
This  picturesque  rain  combines  so 
happily  with  the  bridge,  that  it  has 
long  been  one  of  the  favourite  subjects 
of  the  landscape  artists  of  all  coun- 
tries. It  resembles  the  tomb  of  Cae- 
cilia  Metelia  in  form  and  structure, 
being  a  circular  building  constructed 
of  large  blocks  of  travertine.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  surrounded  at  the 
lower  part  with  a  series  of  engaged 
columns  s  some  of  them  still  remain, 
with  two  inscriptions  between  them  ; 
one  to  M.  PUutius  Silvanus,  the 
tribune ;  the  other  to  Titus  Plautias 
Silvanus,  who  accompanied  Claudius 
on  bis  expedition  to  Britain.  The 
battlemented  walls  at  the  summit 
ware  added  by  Pius  II.,  who  con- 
verted the  ruin  into  a  fortress  ih  the 
15tfa  century. 

Tomb  of  the  SdpioSj  in  a  vine-' 
yard  near  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano, 
on  the  left  of  the  Appian,  marked 
by  a  solitary  eypress  tree,  the  most 
ancient  and  tlie  most  interesting  of 
all  the  tombs  yet  discovered.  In 
1615  an  inscription  on  red  peperino, 
now  in  the  Barberini  palace,  was  dis- 
covered on  this  spot,  bearing  the 
name  of  Luciua  Sotpio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus.  At  that  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  tomb  was  situated  on 
another    part   of   the   Appian,    and 


Mafiei  and  other  antiquaries  of  the 
period  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  inscription  a  forgery.  In  ITSOj 
another  inscription  was  dug  up  ac- 
cidentally on  the  same  spot,  which 
left  no  doubt  that  the  sepulchre  of 
the  illustrious  fomily  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. Further  excavations  were  com- 
menced, and  the  tomb  and  its  sarco- 
phagi were  brought  to  light,  after 
having  been  undisturbed  for  upwards 
of  one  and  twenty  centuries.  Several 
recesses  or  chambers  were  discovered, 
irregularly  excavated  in  the  tufo,  with 
six  sarcophagi  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tions. The  ancient  entrance  was 
found  opposite  to  the  modem  one, 
and  facing  the  Via  Latina :  it  has  k 
solid  arch  constructed  of  eleven  blocks- 
of  peperino,  resting  on  half  columns 
of  the  same  material,  and  supporting 
a  plain  moulding.  Upon  this  rests 
the  base  of  a  Doric  column,  indicating 
a  second  story.  In  one  of  the  recesses 
was  found  the  celebrated  sarcophagus' 
of  coarse  peperino,  bearing  the  name 
of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  and  well-known  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  numerous  models. 
The  chambers  now  contain  nothing 
beyond  the  inscriptions  attached  to 
the  different  recesses  in  the  place  of 
the  originals,  which  have  been  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Vatican,  together  with 
the  sarcophagi  and  a  laurelled  bust, 
long  supposed  to  be  that  of  £nnius. 

'*  The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  j 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantlesa 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers." 

Childe  Harold. 

In  one  part  of  the  tomb  some  addi- 
tions of  brick-work  may  be  recog- 
nised,   with   some  works  of  a  later 
period.     Several  inscriptions  bearing  - 
the  names  of  persons  having  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Scipio  family  have 
also  been  discovered,  which  are  con- 
sidered  to  prove  that  the  sepnlchre 
was  used  by  intruders  in  the  time  of 
the  empire.    It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Scipio  Afiricanus  was  not  buried 
here,  but  at  Liternum,  where  he  died.' 
This  tomb   was  ably  illustrated  by' 
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IHranesl  in  1785,  and  has  bem  sub* 
sequently  described  by  Lanzi,  Vis- 
conti,  and  other  learned  archaeolo- 
gists. The  Columbarium  of  Cneius 
Pomponius  Hylat,  and  of  Pomponia 
Vitalina»  in  this  vineyard,  is  described 
under  that  head  in'Jhe  next  page. 

Tomb  of  the  Servilii,  on  the  Appian, 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of 
C<ecilia  Metella.  It  was  disi^vered 
and  restored  by  Canova  in  1808.  The 
following  is  the  inscription  which 
identified  the  tomb  with  this  illus- 
trious republican  family  :  —  m.  skr- 

VILIVS  .  QVARTVS  •  DK  •  SVA.  PKCVKIA  • 
FJU:iT. 

ISnor  Tombs  oh  the  Apj^an,  —  Of 
all  the  approaches  to  Rome,  the  Ap- 
pian  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  brilliancy  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments   which  lined    the 
road,  like  those  which  we  see  in  the 
Street  of   the   Tombs  at   Pompeii. 
Many  of  these  are  now  mere  masses 
of  brick-work,  which  have  defied  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Roman  antiquaries. 
They  are  consequently  without  names, 
and  as  they  all  bear  a  strong  general 
resemblance,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  give   a   particular   description  of 
each  ruin.  The  most  important  tombs 
upon   the  Appian,  recorded  by  the 
Latin  writers,  are  those  of  the  Scipios, 
Caecilia   Metella,    the    Servilii,    and 
Calatinus.      In  the  Tusculan   Dis- 
putatioiu,  Cicero  alludes  to  them  in 
the  following  passage :  — **  When  you 
go  out  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  see 
the  tombs  of  Calatinus,  the  Scipi<», 
the  Servilii,  and  the  Metelli,  can  you 
consider  that  the  buried  inmates  are 
unhappy  ?  **  The  only  one  of  the  four 
still  undiscovered  is  that  of  Calatinus ; 
the  others  have   been  clearly   iden- 
tified and  described.    On  each  side  of 
the  road  are  several  ruins  of  minor 
tombs  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
and  no  light  probably  will  now  be 
thrown   upon  them.     There  is  one, 
however,  close  to  the  classical  stream 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
«  brevissimus  Almo,*'  which  has  been 
considered  the  Tomb  of  PriscVla,  the 


to  havejbeen  situated  on  this  road.  It 
is  mentioiied  by  Statius  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 


•^ 


**  Hie  te,  Sidonio  velatam  molliter  oatro, 
Eximtus  conjux,  nee  cnim  Aimantia  busta 
Claxnoremque  ro^  potuit  perferre,  beato 
Composuit,  Pri&olla,  toro." 

Opposite  the  church  of  Domine  Quo 
Vadis  are  the  remains  of  another 
tomb,  long  considered  to  be  that  of  the 
Scipios  before  the  real  sepulchre  was 
discovered.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower  of  the  middle  ages.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  circular  building  faced . 
witli  travertine,  and  stands  on  a 
square  basement.  It  had  twelve 
niches  for  statues  and  a  circular  roof. 
About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta 
San  Sebastiano  is  a  massive  ruin 
called  the  Tomb  of  Horatia  ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  building  and  the 
fragments  of  marble  and  ornaments 
which  have  Ijeen  found  near  it  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  an  imperial  work : 
indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  ruin  on  this 
road  to  which  the  name  of  Horatia 
has  not  been  applied. 

Co/vraZroria.— On  all  the  great  roads 
of  ancient  Rome  considerable  num- 
bers of  these  sepulchres  have  been 
found,  particularly  on  the  Appian  and 
Latin  Ways.     They  bear  so  great  a 
similarity  to  each  other,  that  the  de- 
scription of  one  will,  with  few  excep- 
tions, apply  to  all.     They  were  called 
Columbaria,  from  the  rows  of  little 
niches,    resembling   the   holes  of   a 
pigeon-house.  These  niches  contained 
the  cUtBt  or  urns,  in  which  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  were  deposited.    In  some 
cases  the  names  are  found  on  the  urns, 
but  they  are  more  generally  met  with 
in  inscriptions  placed  O'ver  the  niches. 
These  Columbaria,  from  their  con- 
struction, were  capable  of  containing 
the  remains  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons :  they  were  particularly  set  apart 
for  the  slaves  and  freedmen,  and  were 
usually  built  near  the  tombs  of  their 
masters.    The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable :  -— 

Columbarium  in  the  Villa  di  Lugzano, 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta 


wife  of  Abascantius^  which  is  known   Pia,  on  the  right  of  the  gate.     This 
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is  the  most  perfect  Coliimbiurram  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome :  it  has 
been  preserved  by  the  accidental  eir- 
cumstance  which  kept  it  so  long  con- 
cealed, having  been  bulried  for  cen- 
turies under  the  accumulation  of  soil. 
It  consists  of  a  square  chamber  of 
travertine  €»rnamented  with  a  cornite : 
it  had  three  nrarble  sarcophagi  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  of  remarkable 
-workmanship,  and  still  containing 
skeletcms  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  Lateran  Museum.  An  upper 
chamber,  supposed  to  have  been  cir- 
cular, has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
masonry  of  the  existing  fragment  is 
of  the  best  kind,  but  nothing  has 
been  discovered  which  will  enable 
us  to  fix  the  date  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

Ck^wxAarinm  in  the  Fiffa  JPan^H" 
i)orta.-— Avery  interesting  and  exten- 
{dve  series  of  sepulchral  chambers  were 
discovered  a*  few  years  back  in  the 
grounds  t>f  this  villa,  but  to  the  regret 
of  all  thtf  antiquaries  they  have  re- 
cently been  destroyed.  The  inscrip- 
tions, however,  have  been  collected 
and  preserved  in  the  perk.  Several 
tombs,  marking  the  line  of  the  Au- 
relian  Way,  were  found  near  the  Co- 
luiqbarium. 

'  Coitm^rium  of  the  Slaves  of  AugtU' 
tuSf  on  the  Appian,  now  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  vineyard.  It  had  three 
chambers,  one  of  which  contained  six 
rows  of  niches  for  urns.  Several  in- 
scriptions were  found,  but  most  of 
them,  together  with  the  sculptures  and 
marbles,  have  been  removed.  Three 
plates  of  this  Columbarium  have  been 
published  by  Piranesi. 
'  Coiumbctrimn  of  the  lAberii  of  Livia^ 
also  situated  on  the  Appian,  in  the  last 
vineyard  on  the  left  hand  before  we 
descend  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian. 
It  was  discovered  in  1726,  and  was 
justly  considered  by  the  antiquaries  as 
a  valuable  relic  ;  but  it  has  been  re- 
cently destroyed,  and  no  trace  of  the 
building  now  exists.  It  is  well  known 
by  the  works  of  Gorio  and  Piranesi ; 
the  latter  published  upwards  of  SOO 
imcripticms  found  among  the  ruins, 


most  of  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Vatican  and  Capitoline  museums.   • 

Colufnbarium  of  Cneiue  Pompoiuus 
Hylatf  and  of  Pomponia  VitaHna,  in  the 
same  vineyard  which  bontahis  the 
tomb  of  Scipio.  It  was  discovered  in 
I8S0  almost  in  an  entire  state.  An 
inscription  in  mosaic  records  the  names 
of  the  founders.  The  difi)nrent  objects 
found  here,  the  oUae  and  the  inscrqi- 
tions  and  a  lamp,  have  been  jndieioii^ 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  original 
positions  ;  the  only  thing  removed  is 
a  remarkable  glass  vessel  now  in  the 
Vatican  library,  which  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  exact  copy  of  modem 
workmanship.  The  inscriptions,  which 
are  very  numerous,  refer  chiefly  to  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Hie 
interior  is  partly  painted  with  ara* 
besques.  Altogether  this  columbarium 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  which 
the  stranger  has  an  opportunity  of 
examining. 

Columbarium  of  Lveius  jimmiiuSf 
&e.  —  Between  the  Porta  Maggiort 
and  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  are 
two  Columbaria  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  That  on  the  left  hand 
was  constructed  (a.d.  6)  by  L.  Ar«> 
runtius,  the  consul,  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  his  freedmen  and  slaves,  as  we 
learn  by  an  inscription  found  over  the 
entrance  in  1 736.  It  has  two  small 
subterranean  chambers  with  cinerarjf 
urns.  The  other  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  different  plebeian 
femilies :  it  consists  of  a  single  cham- 
ber, decorated  with  stucco  ornaments 
on  the  vralls,  and  a  painted  ceiling. 
It  has  been  preserved  entire,  and  the 
urns  and  the  inscriptions  may  still  be 
seen  in  their  original  positions. 

Aqueducts. 

No  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  are 
at  once  so  picturesque  and  so  stupen- 
dous as  the  Aqueducts,  and  many  tr»» 
vellers  are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  gigantic  arches,  be« 
striding  the  desolate  plain  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  than  with  any  ruins  within 
Home  itself. .   The  foUowlhg  are  the 

&  3 
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pnn^pal  aaisient  aqueducte,  arran|i^d 
in  their  ebronological  order.  With 
the  ezceptioa  of  the  first*  some  vestiges 
of  all  of  them  still  remain. 

1 .  Aqma  Appia,  the  first  aqueduct  in 
Rome,  coustrueted  by  Appius  Clau> 
divs  Caeeus,  a.  c.  312,  after  the  oom- 
pletion  of  bis  Appian  Way.  It  bad  its 
source  near  Palestrina,  and  was  en- 
-tirely  subterranean,  ezeept  a  small 
portion  near  the  Porta  Oipena.  No 
traces  are  now  visiblct 

^.  Anw  Vetu$9  constructed  by  Man- 
lius  Curiufl  Dentatus,  &  c.  273.  It 
had  its  source  above  TlvoB,  and  pur- 
sued a  course  of  4S  miles  to  i&e  walb 
of  Rome  t  only  S21  paces  were  thtrre 
ground.  The  only  fragment  now 
visible  is  this  very  portion  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore. 

S.  Aqva  Marciot  construeted  by  Q. 
Martius  Rex,  the  censor,  b.c.  145. 
Jis  source  wm  between  Tlvoliand  Su- 
biaco.  It  was  upwards  of  60  miles 
kmg,  and  entir^y  subterranean  except 
the  last  nx  miles.  This  portion  is  that 
magnificent  line  of  arches  which  still 
Ibrms  so  grand,  a  Asature  of  the  Cam- 
pagDa ;  ,but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
«xistiiig  aqueduct  belongs  to  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  arehes  now  stand* 
iilg  are  built  of  peperina  Near  the 
Arco  Furbo,  on  the  road  to  Fraacati, 
this  aqueduct  is  crossed  by  the  Clau*- 
dian,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  in  some 
places.  The  i^ecus  or  channel  may 
be  seen  in  the  ruined  firagment  at  the 
Porta  Maggiore. 

4.  Aqua  Teptda,  constructed  by 
Cneius  Servilius  Caspio,  and  Cassius 
Ifouginus  B.C.  126.  It  had  its  source 
near  Tusculum,  and  was  carried  into 
Rome  over  the  Marcian  arches.  The 
specus  may  be  seen  at  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore, between  those  of  the  Marcian 
and  the  Julian. 

5.  ^9«a  JaJiayConstructedby  Agrip- 
pa,  B.C.  34,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  Its  source  was  very  near 
that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the  water  was 
conveyed  in  a  channel  oonatnicted 
above  that  aqueduct, and  consequently 
upon  the  ^larsian  arches. .  The  speeos 


may  also  be  seen  at  the  Porta  Mag* 
giore. 

6.  .Agya  VirgOf  likewise  constructed 
by  Agrippa  for  the  use  of  his  bath& 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  traditioB 
that  its  source  near  the  Anio,  about 
fourteen  milesfrom  Rome,  waspointed 
out  by  a  young  virgin-to  some  soldiers 
of  Agrippa.  This  source  n»y  still  be 
traced  near  the  Torre  Salona  on  the 
Via  CoUatina.  Its  course  is  subtei^ 
xwaeaut  wkh  the  exception  o£  about 
7000  paoes.  It  was  resteied  by  Ni- 
diolas  v.,  under  thename  of  the  Acqua 
Verginef  and  is  still  in  use.  Its  water 
is  the  best  in  Rome,  and  supplies 
thirteen  fountains,  includii^the  Fon- 
tana  di  Trevi,  that  of  the  Piasxa 
Navona,.  that  of  the  Plana  Famesev 
and  the  Barcaccia  of  the  Piazza-  di 
Spagna. 

7.  Aqwa,  AkitHna^  constructed  by 
Augustus  on  theright  bankoftheTiber, 
for  the  use  of  hit  Nauniaichia.  It  was 
afterwards  xestored  by  Tiagan,  whoin* 
troduoed  a  new  'stream  from  the  Lake 
of  Bracciano.  The  ancient  source  iras 
at  the  Laous  Ahietinus*  supposed  to 
be  the  Lago  di  Martignano, .  near 
Baecano.  It  was  about  twenty-two 
miles  long.  It  was  again  restored  by 
the  popes,  and  now  enters  the  Traa^ 
tevere,  under  the  name  of  the  Aqua 
Paolcu  It  sui^lies  the  fountains  ill 
the  piazza  of .  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
Fontcma  Paola  on  the  Montorio. 

8.  Aqva  ChnuKot  founded  1^  Ca« 
ligula,  continued  and  finished  by  the 
Emperor  Glauditta,  a.d.  51.  Its  source 
was  on  the  Via  Sublaceons.  It  pur* 
sued  a  course  of  more  than  forty^ax 
miles  in  length.  For  about  thirty*six 
miles  it  was  subterranean,  and-for  the 
remaining  ten  miles  it  was  carried  over 
arches.  Of  this  magnificent  work,  a 
line  of  arches  no  less  than  six  miles  in 
length  still  bestrides  the  Oampagna^ 
forming  the  grandest  ruin  beyond  the 
walls  of  Rome.  It  was  repaired  by 
Septimius  Severus  and  by  Caraeaila. 
Sixtus  V.  availed  himself  of  its  ardies 
in  constructing  his  Aequa  JUtee,  which 
has  its  source  near  the  Osteria  de*Pan* 
tani,  on  the  road  to  Phlesferina,  and 
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•••pplieB  the  Fontana  de*Termiiii|  near 
the  Baths  of  Dioeletian,  the  Triton 
in  the  Piana  Barberini,  the  ibuntain  of 
Blonte  Cavallo,  and  twenty-four  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  eity. 

9.  Amio  Novu8j  also  built  by  Clau- 
dius. Its  source  was  on  the  Via  Sub- 
lacenus,  beyond  that  of  the  Claudian. 
•It  was  the  longest  of  all  the  aqueducts, 
pursuing  a  circuit  of  no  less  than  sixty- 
two  xniles^  of  which  forty-eight  were 
subterranean.  The  specus  may  still 
,be  seen  above  that  of  the  Claudian  in 
the  arch  of  the  Porto  Maggiore. 

MlSCALJ^ANXOUS. 

Tarpeittn  Rodk,  —  On  the  southern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline,  which  faces 
the  Tiber  and  the  Arentine  and  is  now 
called  the  Monte  Caprino,  we  still 
find  this  celebrated  rock.  It  is  sur- 
'  itmnded  and  covered  with  dirty  build- 
ingSi  and  the  soil  has  accumulated  in 
considerable  quantities  at  the  base; 
but  enough  remains  to  mark 

**  the  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
Tha  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition."  Chiide  Harold, 

There  are  two  precipices  now  visible. 
Ascending  from  the  Tor  de'  Specchi 
we  proceed  by  the  Via  della  Rupe 
Tarpcia,  and  pass  through  a  court- 
yard, finnn  which  one  front  of  the 
precipice  may  be  seen,  beneath  the 
Palaaso  CafikrellL  On  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  towards  the  river,  in  a 
garden  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we  may 
look  down  on  another  abrupt  precipice 
which  cannot  be  much  less  than  70 
leet  in  h^ght.  It  consists  of  a  mass 
of  red  volcanic  tufii,  belonging  to  the 
most  ancient  igneous  productions  of 
the  Ijatian  volcanos.  This  is  the  cliff 
shown  to  strangers  as  the  Monte  Tar- 
peia,  and  as  we  know  that  criminals 
were. thrown  down  from  that  part  of 
-the  Cap&tolioe  which  was  nearest  to 
.the  Tiber,  there  would  seem  to  be 
good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the 
**  Traitor's  le^.*' 

ditmerHne  Pritotu,  on  the  declivity 
«f  the  Capitoline,  behind  the  arch  of 
Saptimius  Severus.     This  celebrated 


state-prison  is  one  of  the  few  existing 
works  of  the  kingly  period :  it  is  built, 
like  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  in  the  most 
massive  style  of  Etruscan  architec- 
ture.   It  was  begun,  as  we  learn  from 
LiTy*  bv  Ancus  Martius,  and  enlarged 
by  Servius  Tulliys,  from  whom  it  took 
the  name  of  Tullian.     The  Prussian 
antiquaries  doubt  whether  the  existing 
chambers  are  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Ancus  Martiua;  without  concurring 
in  this  doubt,  many  judicious  writers 
believe  that  the  prisons  were  formerly 
more  extensive  than  we  now  see  them. 
The  upper  cell  is  far  below  the  level 
<^  the  surrounding  soil,  and  additional 
chambers    might    probably   be    dis- 
covered by  excavations  under  the  hill. 
Livy  mentions  the  prisons  of  Serviira 
Tuiiius  in  the  following  interesting 
passage  (lib.  i.,  cap.  S8*  )•"*'''  Career 
ad  terrormtt,  inerescentit  audacitBf  media 
urb»f  imminefu  Foro^  €tdifieatur."     In 
another  passage,  in  his  thirty-fourth 
book,  descrk>ing  the  punishment  <tf 
Quintus  Pleminius,  he  says,  **  In  ti»> 
feriorem  demissus  carcerem  est,  neca- 
tusque."     The  first  of  these  remark- 
able passages  at  once  sets  at  rest  all 
question  as  to  the  locality,  and  the 
latter  distinctly  points  to  the  lower 
of  the  two  prisons  which  are  still 
visible.     If  any  other  evidence  were 
required,  it  is  supplied  by  Sallust; 
and  we  think  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  imagine  any  ancient  description 
more  applicable,  than  that  in  which 
the  historian  relates  the  circumstences 
attending  the  fate  of  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline: — **In  the  prison  called 
the  Tullian,*'   he  says,   <<  there  is  a 
place  about  10  feet  deep,  when  you 
have  descended  a  little  to  the  left :  it 
is  surrounded  on  the  sides  by  walls, 
and  is  closed  above  by  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone.     The  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  filth,  the  darkness,  and  the  smell, 
is  terrific.  **    To  these  interesting  fiusts 
we  will   simply  add,  what  wUl  no 
doubt  occur  to  the  stranger  on  first 
entering  the  chambers,  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  construction  prove  an 
Etruscan  origin,  and  supply  us  with 
ti^e  strongest  argument  in  fiivour  of 
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their  very  high  antiquity.  The  prison 
consists  of  two  chambers,,  evidently 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  phiced 
one  over  the  other.  They  are  situated 
some  feet  beneath  the  church  of  S. 
Giuseppe.  A  flight  of  28  steps  con- 
ducts us  to  the  upper  chamber,  into 
which  a  modern  door  has  been  opened 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  devotees, 
who  are  attracted  by  the  Church  tra- 
dition which  has  given  peculiar  sanc- 
tity to  the  spot.  This  chamber  is 
about  14  feet  high,  SO  feet  in  length, 
and  22  in  breadth ;  and  is  constructed 
with  large  solid  OMsses  of  peperino, 
without  cement.  The  lower  cell, 
called  the  TuUian  prison,  is  rather 
more  than  a  semicircle  22  feet  in 
diameter ;  5}  to  the  springing  of  the 
vault,  and  6^  to  its  crown.  It  is 
constructed,  I;Jce  the  upper  chamber, 
of  large  masses  of  pepininoy  arranged 
in  four  courses  of  approaching  stones, 
not  on  the  principle  of  an  arch,  but  ex- 
tending  horizontally  to  a  centre,  pre- 
cisely like  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at 
Mycena?,  and  the  well-known  tombs 
at  Tarqulnii.  On  examining  the 
stones  which  form  the  roof  of  this 
lower  chamber,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  held  together  by  strong 
cramps  of  iron,  and  hollowed  out 
below  into  a  slight  curvature,  as  if 
the  dome  of  the  original  structure 
had  been  cut  off*  when  the  upper 
apartment  was  constructed.  This 
fact  appears  to  prove  that  tlie  lower 
is  more  ancient  than  the  upper  cell. 
In  the  vault  formed  by  these  horizcmtal 
stones  is  a  circular  aperture,  through 
which  it  is  supposed  the  prisoners  were 
lowered.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine a  more  horrible  dungeon.  Ad- 
mitting the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  fact  that  these  are  the  Mamertine 
prisons,  it  must  have  been  in  this  cell 
that  Jogurtha  was  starved  to  death, 
the  accomplices  of  Catiline  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero,  and 
Sejanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius,  was 
executed.  It  appears  that  ttie  Ma- 
mertine prisons  were  exclusively  re- 
served for  state  offenders,  which  will 
meet  the  argument  advanced  by  some 


of  the  older  antiquaries,  who  eon* 
sidered  their  small  size  insufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  populiu 
tion.  The  well-known  passage  of 
Juvenal,  referring  to  those  happy 
times  under  the  kings  and  tribunesi 
when  one  place  of  confinement  wm 
sufficient  for  all  the  criminals  of 
Rome,  is  considered  to  allude  dit* 
tinctly  to  this  prison :  — • 

"  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  fellcia  dicat 
Sffcula,  qui  quondam  sub  Regibut  atoue 

Trlbunls 
Yiderunt  uno  eontcntam  carcere  Romam.** 

Sat,  lit. 

We  know  from  I^vy  that  Appius 
Claudius,  tlie  decemvir,  constructed  a 
prison  for  plebeian  offenders;  and 
other  authorities  might  be  adduced 
which  strengthen  the  belief  that  th^ 
Mamertine  prisons  were  peculiarly 
set  apart  for  political  criminals,  and 
were  consequently  not  disqualified  by 
their  size  for  the  necessities  of  the 
state.  The  following  inscription  on 
the  frieze,  c.  viaivs  .  c  f.  rvfimvs  m. 
coccBivs  •  KERVA  •  XX.  s.  c,  rccords 
the  names  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom 
the  prison  is  supposed  to  have  been 
repaired,  a.j>.  23.  The  church  tra- 
dition has  consecrated  this  prison  aa 
the  place  in  which  St.  Peter  was  con- 
fined by  order  of  Nero.  The  piUar 
to  which  he  was  bound  is  shown, 
together  with  tlie  fountain  whidi 
miraculously  sprung  up  to  enable  him 
to  baptize  bis  gaolers,  Processus  and 
Martinian.  The  upper  cliarober  ia 
fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
the  Apostle,  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  ex'voto  offeriqgs.  The  church 
above  it,  dedicated  to  S.  Giuseppe  de' 
Falegnami,  was  built  in  1539. 

Cloaca  Maxinui,  a  su|)terranean 
tunnel,  extending  from  the  Velabnttn 
to  the  river,  well  known  as  the  great 
common  sewer  of  ancient  Rome.  This 
stupendous  work  is  one  of  the  moat 
wonderful  monuments  in  the  world, 
and  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  coli- 
dity  of  Etruscan  architecture.  It  is 
still  as  firm  as  when  its  foundations 
were  first  laid,  and  is  one  of  the  vexy 
few  monuments  of  Home  whose  an- 
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ttquity  has  never  been  assailed  by  the 
disputes  and  scepticism  of  the  anti- 
quaries* It  was  built  by  Tarquinius 
I^iscus,  the  fifth  king  of  R4>ine»  150 
years  from  the  foundation  of  the  eity, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
ground  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitoline*  Livy  reeords  the  fact  in 
the  fidlowing  remarkable  passage :  — • 
*'  Injima  urtit  loea  circa  Forum^  anas' 
qu$  wUtjceiaa  eoBilnu  eontattet^  quia  ex 
planit  locig  hamdfaeiU  cvehthant  aquag, 
doaeis  e  fawHffio  in  Tiberim  dactis  nc' 
cof.** .-.  Lib.  i,  c.  38.  Strabo  says, 
that  a  waggon  laden  with  liay  might 
have  passed  through  the  cloaca  in 
some  places ;  and  Dionysius  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  with 
admiration,  and  expresses  surprise 
that  it  had  lasted  for  800  years,  un* 
affected  by  earthquakes,  by  the  in- 
undations of  the  Tiber,  by  the  masses 
which  had  rolled  into  its  channel,  and 
by  the  weight  of  ruins  which  had 
£tllen  over  it.  Nearly  four  and  twenty 
centuries  have  now  elapsed  since  its 
foundation,  and  this  noble  structure 
of  the  Roman  kings  is  still  used  for 
its  original  purpose.  There  are  no 
other  remains  oi  ancient  Rome  which 
present  so  many  elements  of  dura^ 
bility,  and  promise  so  much  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  posterity  for  an- 
other two  thousand  years.  The  ex- 
terior archway  is  composed  of  three 
concentric  courses,  placed  one  over 
the  other,  and  formed  of  immense 
blocks  of  that  variety  of  peperino 
called  gabina,  put  together,  like  all 
Etruscan  works,  without  cement. 
The  borings  of  Lenotte  give  this 
archway  a  height  of  at  least  12  feet, 
where  it  enters  the  Tiber;  but  the 
surface  of  the  river  rarely  sinks  more 
than  4  feet  below  the  keystone.  The 
interior  of  the  channel  is  constructed 
of  red  volcanic  tufa,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  of  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  of  the  Monte  Verde.  Many 
of  the  blocks  are  more  than  5  foet  in 
length,  and  nearly  3  feet  in  thickness. 
The  length  of  the  cloaea  is  300  paces 


According  to  Abeken,  the  architect 
has  provided  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
channel,  first,  by  a  considerable  fall ; 
secondly,  by  the  oblique  angle  of  60^, 
at  which  it  enters  the  Tiber;  and 
thirdly,  by  the  gradual  contraction  of 
the  diameter  from  13.12  to  10.3  feet 
The  part  which  may  be  most  con« 
veniently  examined  is  near  the  arch 
of  Janus,  opposite  the  church  of  & 
Giorgio  in  Velabro ;  from  this  point 
the  channel  is  entire  throughout  ita 
course  to  the  Tiber,  into  which  it 
falls  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
Ponte  Rotto.  dose  to  tlie  extremity^ 
in  the  Velabrum,  is  a  bright  clear 
spring,  called,  the  Aequa  Argentindf 
still  held  in  some  repute  by  the  lowef 
orders,  as  a  specific  in  certain  mala- 
dies :  it  is  considered  by  some  antii^ 
quaries  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Lake  of  Jutuma,  and  as  the  precise 
spot  where  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
seen  watering  their  horses  after  the 
battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus.  Higher 
up  is  a  more  copious  spring,  issuing 
beneath  an  arch  of  brickwork :  it  is 
used  as  a  washing-place  by  the  modern 
Romans. 

Qu(^  catted  the  Puichrum  Liitus.  •— 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima- 
we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a 
line  of  wall,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  which  evidently  formed  a 
quay  or  embankment  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  For  about  a  mile  along 
the  river  towards  the  landing-placet 
near  the  church  of  S.  Anna  de*  Calze^ 
tari,  this  wall  is  more  or  less  perfect. 
Its  construction  would  seem  to  refer 
it  to  the  period  of  the  kings,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  KoXiy  cum|, 
or  the  *'  pulchrum  littus,**  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  in  his  description  of  the 
house  of  Romulus.  A  road  is  sup- 
posed to  have  led  from  the  quay  to 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  where  it  ter- 
minated at  the  fiaBfiot,  or  steps  to 
which  this  embankment  gave  its  name, 
Apger  of  Strvius  Tulliu3,  —  In  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini  near 
the  Porta  Pia,  among  the  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Sallust,  arc  some  vestiges  of 
this  celebrated  rampart,  which  may  be 
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traced  along  tha  Villa  N^roni,  b^ 
bind  the  Baths  of  DioeUtian,  between 
the  Vigna  Mandosia  and  tbe  avoh  of 
OaUienlll^  and  in  different  parts  of  its 
north-eastern  eircuit.  The  most  per« 
feet  fragment  is  that  in  tbe  gardens  of 
the  Vills  Batberini,  where  we  may 
still  see  beneath  the  terrace  a  maasiTe 
wall  of  pcfMrino,  whioh  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  the  fortifications  of  the 
jRon^a  king.  At  this  angle  of  the 
fierrian  city  the  Agger  is  said  %6  have 
been  fifty  feet  broad  and  a  mile  in 
length ;  the  ditch  which  protected  it 
iras  a  hundred  feet  broad  and  thirty 
deep.  Another  fragment  in  the  Villa 
HalteLon  the  Celian  is  supposed  to 
be  a  portion  of  this  ancient  rampart. 

Oan^pMS  AbslerfltfKs. .»  At  the  point 
where  the  Strada  dl  Porta  Pia  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Via  del  Macedo  and 
the  Via  di  Porta  Salara  stood  the 
fiunous  Porta  Colliaa  of  the  walls  of 
^Servius  TuUius ;  and  in  the  angle  be- 
tween this  gate  and  the  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, antiquaries  place  the  site  of 
the  Campus  Sceleratus,  the  well- 
known  spot  where  the  vestal  virgins, 
who  had  broken  their  vowSf  were 
buried  alive,  like  the  nuns  of  the 
auddle  ages.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch 
both  describe  it  as  being  within  the 
gate,  and  Livy  tells  us  that  it  was  on 
the  right  hand.  Some  writers,  how- 
ever, place  it  within  the  gardens  of 
Sallust. 

.  House  and  Garden*  of  SaOmt.'^lLhe 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Barberlni  inclose 
a  great  number  of  very  interesting  ob- 
jects. Besides  the  wall  <^the  Agger 
of  Servius  Tulllus,  we  find  there  tbe 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  £ry- 
cina,  the  Circus  Apollinaris»  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  luxurious  palace  of  the 
historian  Sallust,  the  favourite  retreat 
of  Nero,  Nerva,  Aureliao,  and  other 
emperors.  It  was  destroyed  by  Ala- 
ric,  and  little  now  remains  but  some 
traces  of  foundations. 

Portico  of  Oetavia,  built  by  Augus- 
tus, near  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  as 
a  place  to  which  the  spectators  might 
retire  for  shelter  in  case  of  rain.  ITie 
plcn  of  this  splendid  portico  may  easily 


be  reeognised  on  consulting  the  frag* 
ments  of  the  Piante  Capitolina  in  the 
museum  of  the  CapitoL     It  appeaia 
to  hate  formed  a  paraUelogmm»  com^ 
posed  of  a  double  row  of  970  columns^ 
and  incloaing  an  open  spaoe,  in  which 
stood  the  two  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.    The  ruins  of  one  of  the  prin^ 
oapal  entrances  to  this  portico  are  the 
mily  fragments  now  visible  t  they  are 
situated  in  the  modem  fish-Bsarket^ 
the  Peseherti^  oneof  the  dirtiest  quar- 
ters of  Home.  This  vestibule  had  two 
fronts,  each  adorned  with,  four  fluted 
oolumna  of  white.marble,  of  the  Co^ 
rindiian  order,  and  two  pilasters,  sup- 
porting an  entaUature  and  pediment; 
The  portico  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
the  reign  of  Titus^  and  was  restored 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caraoalia. 
Two  .columns  of  the  fragment  now 
remaining  disappeared  in  this  fire,  and 
the  durosy  restorations  of  Septimius 
Severus  may  easily  be  recognised  in 
the  large  brick  arch  constructed  to 
supply  their  fdace,  as  a  support  to  the 
entablature.     The  two  pillars  and 
pilasters  in  the  front,  and  the  two  ptl^ 
larsand  one  pilaster  in  the  inner  row, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  nuigniScenee 
of  the  original  building :  the  style  of 
the  existing  ruin  iagrandand  simpk, 
and  the  proportions  and  details  are  in 
every  respect  worthy, of  the  Augus- 
tan age.    On  the  architrave  is  an  in- 
scription recording  the  restorations  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla.   In 
the  walls  of  the   adjoining  houses^ 
four  columns  of  granite  and  cipoltno, 
which  evidently  belonged  to  one  of 
the  short  sides  of  the  parallelograaa, 
may  be  recognised.     The  portico  is 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  writers  for 
its  valuable  collections  of  statuary  and 
painting,  among  which  were  the  Cupid 
of  Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidias,  an 
Esculapius  and  a  Diana  by  Cephisio* 
dorus,  &c.     Most  of  these  doubtless 
perished  in  the  fire ;  but  the  group  of 
Mars  and  Cupid,  in  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
within  tbe  precincts  of  the  portico. 
Santo  Bartoli  states  that  the  Venus 
de'  Medici  was  also  found  here,  in  c^ 
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pesttieii  to  those  writera  who  state 
that  it  was  diseoreted  -  among  the 
inias  of  Hadrui»%  vUla  at  Ti«ali.  In 
the  street  behind  the  chvnroh  of  & 
Angelo  in  Pcsdheria  tbero  is  still 
^dsihle  one  of  the  Corinthian  marble 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jmio,  wbieh 
stood,  as  we  have  Seen,  in  the  area  of 
the  porliQOw  Fragments  of  two  other 
columns  esist  in  their  original  posir 
tions,  within  the  acyaeent  houaea» 

FSvarifim  uni  SptHarium.  —  At  the 
base  of  the  Caelian.faill,  extending  from 
below  the  Pastionist  CottTcnt  of  S. 
Giovanni  e  Padlo,  to  the  Coliieum, 
are  some  extensiTe  ruins,  which  are 
generally  considered  to  be  the  ancient 
Vivarium,  the  plaee  in  which  the 
wiM  beasts  were  kept  before  they 
were  turned  into  the  arena.  Below 
the  convent  they  consist  of  eight  im- 
mense arches  of  solid  travertine: 
there  are  two  stories,  the  lower  is  now 
interred.  The  older  antiquaries  gave 
them  the  name  of  Curia  Mostilia,  but 
their  position  and  arrangement  suf- 
Itciently  justify  their  modern  title. 
Behind  them  are  some  subterranean 
caverns,  artificially  excavated  in  the 
■tufii,  which  still  retain  marks  of  the 
tools.  There  is  an  aperture  in  the 
roof.  It  is  supposed  that  these  damp 
and  dreary  caverns  were  the  Spolia- 
lium,  or  prison  of  the  gladiators. 

Pnetorian  Campt  built  by  Sejanus, 
the  minister  of  Tiberias,  outside  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  It  is  how 
occupied  by  the  Villa  Macao,  the  ex- 
tensive vineyardof  the  Jesuits,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  behind  the  Baths 
of  Dioeletian.  The  camp  was  disman- 
tled by  Constantine,  and  three  sides 
-of  the  enclosure  were  included  by 
Honorius  in  his  new  wall.  To  this 
cirevmstance  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  exact  form  of  this 
celebrated  camp,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  occurred  during  the  first  three 
eentnries  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
▼ineyard  no  doubt  conceals  much  of 
the  ancient  foundations ;  bnt  consider- 
able remains  of  the  corridors  are  still 
visible,  retaining  in  some  places  their 


stiieeo  and  even  their  paintings.  Se- 
veral inscriptions  have  been  found 
fipom  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality.  The  circuit  of 
the  three  sides,  which  now  forms  a 
quadrangular  proijeetion  in  the  city 
walls,  m  stated  tp  be  5400  foet  A 
part,  of  the  southern  sido  has  been 
roughly  eebuilt  with  large  and  irre- 
gulitf  stones,  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  Belisariua.  There  is  a  gold  eoin  ti 
Claudius,  on  which  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  camp  is  represented. 

Fmmtaii^  coiled  the  Troj^dfe  af 
Mariue,  a  picturesque^  ruin  at  the 
head  of  the  Via  Maggiore^  so  called 
from  the  trophies  on  the  balustrade 
of  the  Capiftol  which  were  found  hcM. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  name  of  Marios  has  been  erro- 
neously applied  both  to  the  trophies 
themselves  and  to  this  ruin.  Winck- 
elmann  r^^rds  the  sculpture  of  the 
trophies  as  clearly  indicating  the  age 
of  Domitian ;  and  vaote  recent  writers 
have  referred  them  and  the  buildiog 
before  us  to  an  age  as  late  as  Septl- 
mius  Severus  (?).  Excavations  made 
a  few  years  back  by  the  French  Aca- 
demy fiilly  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
Plranesi,  that  this  ruin  was  either  a 
reservoir  for  the  waters  of  one  of  the 
aqueducts,  or  a  fountain.  Piranesi 
found  by  measurement  that  the  build- 
ing must  have  served  as  the  reservoir 
of  the  Aqua  Julia,  which  was  con- 
veyed from  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  by 
an  aqueduct,  of  which  six  arches  are 
still  standing.  Fabretti  considered 
that  it  must  have  served  likewise  as 
the  emissary  of  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct, whose  waters  were  brought  to 
it  from  the  Porta  Maggiore.  Nibby 
refers  the  building  to  Septimius  Se- 
verus  who  restored  the  aqueducts, 
but  agrees  with  the  other  authorities 
in  considering  it  a  reservoir.  From 
the  works  of  art  which  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  the  monument 
appears  to  have  been  highly  orna^ 
mented.  Among  these  discoveries 
are  the  Discobolus  of  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Seneca  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

Fountain  of  Epeeia,  placed  by  t^- 
a  6 
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Roman  antiquaries,  without  fcgavd 
to  clastioal  authority,  In  the  valley  of 
the  Almch  now  called  the  Valle  Caf- 
ikrelli,  about  a  mile  from  the  Porta 
San     Sebaitiano,    and    immediately 
under  the  so-ealled  Temple  of  Ba^ 
ehus,  about  midway  between  the  high 
Toad  to  Naples  and  the  Appian.     It 
is    a    mere    vaulted   chamber    with 
niches,  hollowed  out  of  a  steep  bank, 
and  built  chiefly  of  reticulated  brick- 
work,  which  appears  from  its  con- 
struction to  be  not  older  than  the  age 
of  Vespasian.     It  has  three  niches  in 
the  sides,  and  a  large  niebe  at  the  ei- 
tremity,  oontasning  a  recumbent  mate 
statue  much  mutilated,  but  supposed 
to  be  the  river  god.     The  great  in- 
terest of  the  spot  is  derived  from  the 
tradidon  that  it  represents  the  grove 
and  sacred  fountain  where  Numa  held 
his   nightly  consultations    with    bis 
nymph,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  in  order  that  they  might  there 
hold  consnel  with  Egeria.     The  au- 
thority for  this  tradition  is  the  foUow- 
ing  passage  from  iJvy,  lib.  i.  21.  s 

"  Lucus  erat  quern  roedinm  ex  opaco  ipecu 
fons  nerenni  rtgabat  a^uA  :  quo  quia  se  per- 
Bspe  Muma  sine  arbitris,  velut  ad  congresium 
dea;,  inferebat,  Camoniis  eum  lucum  sacravit ; 
quod  earuai  ibi  coniUia  cum  coQjuge  lua 
Egeria,  euent." 

But  the  most  interesting  passage  on 
which  the  pretensions  of  the  fountain 
have  been  advanced,  are  those  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Juvenal  in  which  he 
mentions  his  visit  to  the  valley  of 
Egeria,  and  complains  that  its  ori- 
ginal simplicity  had  been  destroyed 
by  artificial  ornaments : 

**  In  vaflem  Egerite  de«cendin}U4  et  spetuncas 

^  Diteimilei  veria.   ^uanto  praetlaiitius  eaaet 

Numen  aquie,  viridi  si  margine  clauderet 

undai 
Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  mannora 
tophum  ?  '^  Lib.  i.  Sat.  iii. 

The  older  antiquaries  implicitly  be> 
lieved  the  tradition,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  Rmnans  still  repaired  to  the 
grotto  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to 
drink  the  water,  which  they  con- 
sidered to  possess  peculiar  virtues. 
For  nearly  three  centuries  the  name 
prevailed  almost  without  contradic- 
tion ;  but  since  the  recent  excavations 


it  hasheen  generally  adsutted  that  < 
if  the  valley  of  the  Almo  were  the 
Egerian  valley  described  by  Juvenal, 
the  grotto  is  merely  one  of  aevcnd 
nmilar  cells  formerly  existing  in  it^ 
and  that  it  has  been  converted  either 
intd  a  nymphseimi  or  «  bath.  The 
discovery  or  soiall  reservoirs  around 
the  spot,  the  reasains  of  conduits  stffl 
traceable  within  the  chamber,  and  the 
copious  supply  of  water  which  eon* 
ttnually  ooacs  through  the  building, 
give  great  weight  to  this  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  true  explanatioa  of  the 
poetical  legend  is  that  expressed  by 
Lord  Byron: 

**  Egeria !  iweet  creation  of  some  heart 
"Wbieh  found  no  mortal  re*ting>placetofair 
At  tliine  ideal  breast :  whate'er  tbou  art 
Or  wert,  — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  nymphoiepsy  of  tome  fond  despair  : 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
IVho  found  a  more  than  common  votary 

there. 
Too  much  adoring;  whatsoe'er  thy  Urth, 

Thou  wert  a  lieautiful  thought,  and  softly 
bodied  forth.** 

From  the  fragments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins,  it  appears  that  the  grotto  was 
paved  with  serpentine,  and  the  walls 
covered  .with  plates  of  rich  marble. 
The  ruin  is  now  clothed  with  moss 
and  evergreens,  the  Adiantum  capil- 
lus  waves  over  the  fountain,  and  long 
tufls  of  creeping  plants  hang  over  its 
rout  The  quiet  seclusion  of  the  spot 
is  well  calculated  to  make  the  travel- 
ler desire  to  be  a  believer  in  the  truth 
of  the  tradition. 

Obelisks. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  Rome 
of  such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the 
stupendous  obelisks  which  the  em- 
perors brought  from  Egypt  as  me- 
moriab  of  their  triumphs,  and  which 
the  popes  have  so  judiciously  applied 
to  the  decoration  of  the  modern  city. 
Siztus  V.  has  the  honour  of  having 
first  employed  them  for  this  purpose. 
The  Vatican  obelisk  was  the  first 
raised,  and  Fontana  was  considered 
by  the  engineers  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury to  have  accomplished  a  task  not 
&r  short  of  a  miracle^  when  he  sue- 
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^essfuliy  placed  it  on  its  pedostal. 
•The  following  is  a  list  of  the  obelisks 
in  the  order  of  their  erection  on  their 
present  sites; 

Obelisk  cf  the  Vaiiean,  erected  by 
Sixtus  v.,  in  1586.  This  obelisk  is 
a  solid  mass  of  red  granite  without 
hieroglyphics.  It  was  found  in  the 
eirous  of  Nero>«  and  » therefore  stand- 
ing not  far  from  its  original  situaticH], 
It  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula 
ilrom  Heliopolis.  The  account  of  its 
Toyage  is  given  by  Pliny,  who  says 
that  the  ship  which  carried  it  was 
neariy  as  .long  as  the  left  side  of  the 
]k>rt  bf  Ostia.  Suetonius  confirms 
the  immense  magnitude  of  this  ship, 
by  telling  us  that  it  was  sunk  by 
.Claudius  to  form  the  foundation  of 
the  pier  which  he  constructed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  obelisk 
previous  to  its  removal  stood  nearly 
on  the  site  of  the  present  sacristy  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  only  one  in 
Rome  which  was  found  in  its  origi- 
nal position,  which  of  course  accounts 
for  the  foct  that  it  is  still  entire.  As 
stated  above,  it  was  placed  on  the 
present  pedestal  in  1586  by  the  cele- 
brated architect  Domenico  Fontana, 
who  has  left  a  highly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  process.  No  less  than 
500  plans  had  been  submitted  to 
the  pope  by  cUfierent  engineers  and 
architects,  but  the  result  fully  justi- 
fied his  choice.  Six  hundred  men, 
140  horses,  and  46  cranes  were  em- 
ployed in  the  removal.  Fontana  cal- 
culated the  weight  of  the  mass  at 
963,537  Roman  pounds ;  the  expense 
of  ^e  operation  was  37,975  scudi ; 
the  value  of  the  machinery  and  ma- 
terials, amounting  to  half  this  sum, 
was  presented  to  Fontana  by  the  pope 
as  a  reward  for  his  successful  services. 
The  operation  is  described  at  length- 
by  the-  writers  of  the  time,  and  a 
painting  representing  it  Is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  library.  Many  curious 
&cts  connected  with  the  process  are 
mentioned:  the  ceremony  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  celebration  of  high  mass 
•in  St  Peter's;  the  pope  pronounced 
a  solemn  benediction  on  Fontana  and 


the  workmen;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  no  one  diould  speak  during  the 
operation  on  pain  of  death.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  the  proeess 
would  have  failed  from  the  tension  of 
the  ropes,  if  one  of  the  Bresea  family 
had  not  broken  through  the  order  by 
ealling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet  the 
ropes.  The  common  story  of  EngUsli 
travellers  attributes  this  suggestion  to 
an  Eni^sh  sailor,  but  there  are  no 
grounik  whatever  for  the  statement. 
The  Bresea  fiunily  indeed  still  possess 
the  privilege  of  supplying  the  pope*« 
chapel  with  palm-leaves  on  Palm 
Sunday,  which  Sixtus  V.  granted 
them  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors  on  this  oe» 
casion.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  ex- 
clusive of  all  the  ornaments,  is  83 
feet  2  inches ;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross  is  132  feet  2  inches; 
the  breadth  of  the  base  is  8  feet  10 
inches.  The  cross  at  the  top  was  re- 
newed in  1740,  when  some  relics  of 
the  true  cross  were  deposited  in  it. 
The  following  is  the  dedication  to 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  which  is  still 
visible  on  two  sides  of  the  pedestal :  — - 
niVO  .  CAXS.  DIVI  •  IVLII  .  r,  avgvsio  » 
TI.  CASS.   DIVI  .  AVQ.  F.   SAPRVM.     It  IS 

worthy  of  remark  that  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  through  the  great  door  passes 
about  eleven  feet  to  the  south  of  the 
obelisk. 

Obelisk  ofS*  Maria  Mapgiore^  erected 
in  1587  by  Fontana,  during  the  pontifi* 
cate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of  red  granite, 
broken  in  three  or  four  places,  and  is 
without  hieroglyphics.  It  was  one  of 
a  pair  of  obelisks  which  originally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Claudius,  a.  d.  57.  Ilie  present  one 
was  disinterred  by  Sixtus  V. ;  the  other 
was  placed  on  the  Monte  Cavallo  by 
Pius  VI.  The  height  of  thisobelisk, 
without  the  ornaments  and  base,  is  48 
feet  4  inches;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
is  83  feet  9  inches. 
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OMUk  ^  Si.  Jah*  iMtmrtm,  the 
kvgwt  obcluk  now  known,  created  in 
1588  by  Fotttatta,  in  the  pontifieete  of 
fiistut  V.  It  it  of  red  gnnite  broken 
Into  three  pieocf,  and  is  oofeBed'wilh 
hieroglyphiee.  It  was  brought  from 
Heliopolie  to  Aleitandna  by  Constan* 
tine  the  Gieat^  and  wa»  removed  to 
Borne  by  hie  son  Censtantius,  who 
fdaoed  it  on  tfie.  spina  of  the  Oirens 
Maztmus.  It>  wae  conveyed  from 
Alexandria  to  the  mouth  ofthe  Tiber 
in  a  vessel  of  SOOoara^and  waslanded 
three  uilea  below  Rome^  a.s.  357. 
Aoeording  to  ChampoUion^s  explana- 
tionof  the  hieroglypliics,  it-commenoo- 
sates  the  Fhaimoh  Thoutmoois  III.» 
the  Mseris  of  the  Oreeka.  When  it 
was  vemoved  by  Siztua  V.  it  was 
lying  in  the  Cirous  Mazinms,  broken 
into  three  fneoest  In  order  to  adapt 
these  fragments,  it  was  neoessary  to 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  lower  part ; 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  etiU  the 
loftiest  obelisk  in  Rome.  The  height 
of  the  shaf^  without  the  ornaments 
and  base,  is  105  feet  7  inches-;  the 
whole,  height  ftom  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  cress  is  149  feet  7  inebes. 
The  sides  are  of  unequal  breadth : 
two  measure  9  feet  8^  inohes;  the 
other  two  only  9  feet.:  one  of-  these 
sides  is  slightly  eonvoK.  The  weight 
of  the  shaft  has  been  estimated  at 
445  tons. 

ObeHA  of  the  Pkata  del  Popolo, 
erected  by  Fontana  in  1589,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Stztua  V.  ft  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  three  pieces, 
and  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
obelisks  which  have  been  preserved  to 
us.  It  stood  before  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  HeliopoUs,  where,  accord, 
ing  to  Champfdlion,  it  was  erected  by 
one  of  the  two  brothers  Maudouci  and 
Sttsiiei,  who  reigned  before  Rhamses 
II. :  this  carries  us  back  at  once  to 
the  days  of  Moses.>  It  was  removed 
to  Rome  by  Augustus  afler  thej  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  and  placed  in  the 
Circus  Maximus.  It  had  fallen  from 
its  pedestal  in  the  time  of  Valenttnian, 
and  remained  buried  in  the  earth  and 


broken  into  three  pieces  until  IMT, 
when  Siatus  V.  reroovedit  to  its  pre- 
sent position.  "Die  height  of  the  shaft;, 
without  base  or  ornaments,  is  78  feet ; 
the  enture*  height  from  the  ground  to 
^e  top  of  the  cross  is  about  1 16  leat. 
On  the  aide  fronting  the  Porta  dnl 
Popdo  is  the  following  inacription, 
liMMring  thai  AvgiMtus  renewed  the 
to  the  Sun:-^uiBi  camm. 


ni  VI .  F.  Avovsivs .  Fovrmez  •  maxim  vs. 
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aanviVD .  iir.  pobbsiuitbm  •  roevu, 

MA VI.  MMDACtX,  SOU.  BOMVK«BEniV« 

ObdtMkoftki  PUuuuL  Naoonoi  eneted 
in  1651  by  BeRiini,intheaiLdBtof.hi|B 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  caHed 
the  Pamphilian  Obaliak,  in  honour  of 
the  pope%  fiimily  naAie.  It  is  of  red 
gianit^  covered  with  hieroglyphioa, 
and  is  bnoken  into  five  piecea.  It 
was  found  in>th»  circus  of  Romulu^ 
the  son  of  Maxenttus,  and  firom  the 
style  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  now  sup- 
posed to, he  a  Roman  work  of  tie 
time  of  Domitian.  It  was  made, 
however,  the  subiect  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  dissertation  by  Father  Kir- 
cher,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that 
it  was  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Helio- 
pirfis,  but  this  ox^ecture  has  been 
exploded  by  modem  discoveries.  In 
its  present  position  it  atands  i>n  a 
rock  about  40leet  high.  The  hei^ 
of  the  shaft  without  the  base  is  51  feet 

Ohduk  of  the  S,Miaria  eopra  Minerva, 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  inthe  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  a  small 
obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  with  hiero- 
glyphics, supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
a  pair  which  stood  in  fiont  of  thetemple 
of  Isbaad  Serapis  in  the  Campus  B^i^ 
tins,  whose  sate  is  now  occuprad  by  the 
gardens  of  the  Domenican  convei^ 
Botih  these  obelisks  were  found  hate  in 
1 665  :  one  was  erected  infront  of  die 
Pantheon  $  the  other,  the  one  now  be- 
fore us,  was  placed  by  Bernini  in  the 
worst  taste  on  the  back  of  a  marble 
elephant,  the  work.of  Ercole  Fertata. 
Its  height  without  the  base  is  about  17 
feet ;  the  height  from  the  ground  lo 
the  summit  is  about  89  fieet. 
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.  ObeUgk  of.  ikt  Flumiheont  elected  in 
17U  by  dement  XI.  Il  is  a  awall 
ebelisk  of  Egyptuui  gnuute»  with 
bieroglyphies,  evidently  the  M\qw  of 
tfaepreeediog  one,  end  foimd  in  the 
4Hune  pleee.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  £Miotain  of  the  Piaus,  to  which 
it  was  removed  by  Clement  XI.  from 
Us  sihiation  in  the  PiaaM  di  S.  Ma- 
iuiteo^  where  it  had  been  ereoted 
by  IVmiI  Y.  Ita  height  without  the 
hase  is  about  17  feet;  the  height  from 
the  pavement  to  the  top  is  about  47 


OheHtk  of  the  Monte  OufoUa,  erected 
in  1786  by  Aiitinori,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Pins  VI.  Itta  of  red  granite,  with- 
out  hieroglypbiosy  and  is  broken  into 
two  or  three  pieces.  It  Airmedy  stood 
in  firont  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augus- 
tus, being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front 
of  S.  Maria  Jjfaggiore,  and  was  eon- 
aequently  brought  from-  Eg^pt  by 
Claudius».A«  d.  57.  The  height  of  the 
abaft*  without  the  base  or  omaaoents, 
is  45  feet;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  summit  is 
about  95  feet.  At  the  sides  of  this 
obelisk  stand  the  ColMmlEqmmtHan 
.Group  wbidihave  beeacdiled  Castor 
and  Pollux  by  recent  antiquaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian 
workmanship,  and  if  we  could  believe 
the  Latin  inscripticm  on  the  pedestfds, 
they  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  But  as  they  were  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Constantino,  there  is 
good  reason  for  suspicion  in  reg^d 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  inscriptions ; 
lor  the  statues  are  evidently  seven  cen- 
turies older  than  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  no  inacripttoas  of  that  time 
can  be  worth  aouch  as  ai^horittes. 
Caiiova  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
Greek  origin,  and  admired  their  fine 
anatomy  and  action.  They  were  re- 
stored and  placed  as  we  now  see  them 
by  Antinori,  in  the  time  of  Pius  VI., 
but  th^  are  evidently  not  in  their 
relative  positions,  fiar  the  action  of 
both  the  men  and  horses  shows  that 
they  were  not  originally  side  by  side, 
hut  wy  nearly  fece  to  feice.  From 
one  of  the  men  Sir  Richard  Westma- 


oott  to<^  his  idea  of  the  Aobillcs  in 
Hyde  Park. 

QbdUk  €f  the  Triniiet  de  Afenli, 
erected  in  1789  by  Antinori,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VL,  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  hieroglyphics.  It 
formerly  stood  in  the  circue  of  8idluflfe ; 
and  according  to  Champollion^s  inter- 
ptelalion  of  the  hi^wglypfaies  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Antinous,  in  tite 
nMoe  of  Hadrian  and  8abina.  The 
height  of  the  shaft,  without  the  baae 
and  ornaments,  is  about  44  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  whole  feom  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  99  feet  1 1 
inalies. 

OMitik  of  Monte  CUori^  erected  in 
1792  by  Antinori^  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  broken 
into  five  pieces.  Iliis  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  monuments : 
it  has  been  illustrated  with  great 
learning,  and  has  been  admired  by 
all  artists  from  the  time  of  Win- 
ckelmann,  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  the  explanations  of 
ChampoUion,  these  hieroglyphics  sig- 
nify that  it  was  ereoted  in  honour  of 
Psammeticus  I.  It  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  from  Heliopolis, 
and  placed  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
where,  as  we  learn  from  the  well- 
known  description  of  Pliny,  it  was 
used  for  a  meridian.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered, buried  under  the  soil  be- 
hind the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  but 
was  not  removed  until  the  time  of 
Pius  VI.,  when  it  was  dug  out  by  Za- 
baglia,  and  erected  in  its  present  po- 
sition by  Antinori.  The  fragment  of 
the  Aurelian  column  which  was  found 
near  it  was  taken  to  repair  it,  and  to 
form  tbe  base.  The  height  of  the 
shaft  without  the  base  and  omamenls 
is  71  feet  6  inches ;  the  height  of  tbe 
whole,  from  tbe  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  bronze  globe,  is  1 10  feet.. 

OheHth  ofUonite  Pineio,  scmietimes 
called  della  Passeggiata,  in  front  of 
the  Villa  Medici,  erected  in  18S3,  by 
Pius  VII.,  a  small  gnmite  obelisk. 
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with  hieroglyphics,  found  near  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gernsa- 
lemme,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
circus  of  Heliogabalus.  The  height 
of  the  shaft  without  the  base  is  SO 
ftet ;  the  height  of  the  whole  from 
the  ground  to  the  summit  b  66  fcet 
7  inches. 

OhOUkoftht  Vitta  MaiUi.^  A  mere 
ftmgment  of  the  upper  part  of  an 
ancient  obelisk,  with  hieroglyphics, 
mountad  on  a  modem  pedestal.  It  is 
hardly  worthy  of  being  classed  with 
the  other  obelisks  of  Rome. 

BUIIAINGS  Of  THS  MiDDLS  AoKS. 

House  of  RUnzi,  called  by  the  peo- 
ple the  House  of  Pilate,  and  formerly 
described  as  the  Torre  di  Mancone,  a 
singular  brick  building  of  two  stories, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta- 
nel la,  near  the  Temple  of  For  tuna 
Virilis,  and  nearly  opposite  the  north 
Side  of  the  Fonte  Rotto.  This  strange 
and  incongruous  structure  is  covered 
With  fragmentsof  columns  and  ancient 
ornaments  of  various  periods,  capri- 
ciously thrown  together,  without  any 
regara  to  the  principles  of  taste  or 
architectural  uniformity.  "^On  the  side 
fronting  the  V.  del  la  Fontanel  la  is  an 
arch,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a 
doorway,  over  which  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion, which  has  given  rise  to  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  antiquarian 
controversy.  It  is  in  the  worst  style 
of  the  old  rhyming  verse,  of  which 
the  last  five  lines  may  be  quoted  as 
an  example : 

"  Primus  de  (Nrimis  magnusNioolaus  abimis, 
Erexit  patrum  decus  ob  renovare  suorum, 
Stat  Patris  Cre«cens  matriiquc  Theodora 

noinen. 
Hoc  culmen  clarum  caro  de  pignore  gecsit, 
Davidi  tribuit  qui  Pater  exhibuit" 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  inscription 
are  numerous  initial  letters,  which 
would  be  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  any 
but  a  Roman  antiquary ;  the  Padre 
Gabrini,  however,  has  endeavoured  to 
sliow  that  they  represent  the  titles  of 
Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Roman  tri- 
bunes:  the  following  explanation  of 
a  part  of  them  may  be  received  as  a 


specimen  of  the  whole :  -  —  k.  t.  s.  c.  l. 

T,  9.  r.  G.   a.  S.  NIC.  O.  D.  9.  Ik  D.  p.   8. 

NieoUnUf  TVibtimui,  SevenUf  CUmemM^ 
LtntremH  (Liberator  f),  P,{Barimf\ 
3>ir<ftoiitet,  Fiiime,  Odbriniut,  Rouutf 
ServatOTf  NieolauB,  dedit,  <leNN«m,  fo- 
tam^  Davidi,  DVeeto,  Filio,  sua.  This 
conjecture  assumes  that  the  long 
Latin  inscription  refers  also  to  Riensi 
and  to  the  bequest  of  the  house  to 
his  son  David.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  ingenuity  or  imagina* 
tt<m  of  the  antiquary,  it  is  certain  that 
this  pompous  phraseology  correspocida 
with  the  titles  assumed  by  Rienxi  in 
his  official  acts.  In  that  extraordinary 
document,  dated  from  the  Piasia 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  Aug .  !•  1347» 
citing  the  emperon  and  electors  to 
appear  before  him,  which  will  be  found 
quoted  by  Zeferino  Re,  in  his  curious 
work  «  La  Vita  di  Cola  di  Rienxo,'* 
published  at  Forll  in  1868,  the  Tri* 
bune  styles  himself,  **  ATicoJa  9ecero  e 
demenie,  liberator  di  Roma,  tetatoro 
dtU  Itaiia,  anuUore  dd  tmmdo  intero^ 
Tribuno  av^n«to,**  On  the  architrave 
of  one  of  tiM  windows  is  the  following 
inscription,  ascribed  by  the  antique 
ries  to  Petrardi :  — aosv  .  ftoxAVis  • 
oaAvnis  .  uoMoa  .  rorvus.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  insoriptions  can 
ever  be  much  more  than  a  mere  mat* 
ter  of  conjecture;  and  it  would  be 
an  unprofitable  task  to  pursue  the 
subject  further.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  state  that  recent 
antiquaries  consider  the  architecture 
to  belcmg  to  the  II th  century,  and 
gather  from  the  inscriptions  that 
Nicholas,  son  of  Crescentiusand  Thco* 
dora,  fortified  the  house  and  gave  it 
to  David  his  son  ;  that  this  Gresceo- 
tins  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
patrician  who  roused  the  people 
against  the-  Emperor  Otho  III.,  rad 
that  the  building  noay  have  been  in. 
habited  by  Riensi  three  oenturies 
later  (1S47).  Other  writers  suppose 
that  it  was  destroyed  I.SIS  by  Arlotto 
degli  Stefimeschi)  and  rebuilt  by 
Rienzi  in  its  present  form,  l^e  jio- 
pular  tradition  is   in  favour  of  this 
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opinion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  interest  of  the  building  is  entirely 
derived  from  its  presumed  connection 
with  the  **  Spirto  gentil"  of  Petrarch, 
to  whom  Childe  Harold  has  given 
additional  immortality : 

'*  Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  nnme, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeener  of  dark  oenturics  of  shame— 
The  friend  of  Petrarch— heme  of  Italy— 
Riensi !  last  of  Romans !    While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wtther'd  trunk  puts  forth  a 

leaf. 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be  —> 
.  The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's 

chief— 
Her  new.born  Numa   thou  —  with   reign, 
alas!  too  brief." 

The  style  of  the  building  and  its  de- 
corations mark  the  period  when  art 
Was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  the 
ttoaage  colleotion  of  ornaments  and 
fragments  of  antiquity  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  taste  and  character  of  **  the  last  of 
the  Roman  Tribunes." 

Tor  cfe*  CkmHf  a  huge  brick  tower  at 
the  Ibot  of  the  Quirinal,  near  the  Pi* 
azsa  delle  Carette,  buitt  in  1216,  by 
Innocent  III.,  of  the  Conti  family, 
from  whom  it  derives -its  name.  It 
DO  doubt  formed,  like  the  other 
towers  of  the  same  kind  which  may 
still  be  traced,  a  place  of  safety  in 
which  the  popes  might  fortify  them- 
selves against  their  powerful  nobles. 
It  was  injured  by  the  earthquake 
of  1S48,  and  was  partly  pulled  down 
a  few  years  afterwards  by  Urban  VIII. 
The  Ciceroni  absurdly  give  it  the 
name  of  Trajan's  Tower. 

T\nr€  ddU  MUizU,  on  the  Quirinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  grounds  of  the  convent 
of  St  Catharine  of  Siena.  This  is 
another  large  brick  tower,  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  tower  of  Nero,  and 
pointed  out  to  unsuspecting  travellers 
as  the  place  from  which  Nero  behdd 
the  fire  of  Rome.  We  know  from 
Tacitus  that  the  emperor  witnessed 
tbe  destruction  of  the  city  from  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  construction  of 
this  building  shows  tliat  it  is  of  later 
date  than  the  Tor  de*  Conti.  It  is 
attribttted  by  the  older  ««ntiquaries 


to  Boniface  VIII.  (1903),  and  is  sud 
by  Biondo  to  stand  on  the  barracks 
in  which  the  troops  of  Tngan  were 
quartered. 

FoUMTJaNS  AVD  PlAZZE. 

Foniana  PaoHnOt  on  the  Janicu* 
lum,  the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps 
the  most  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman 
fountains.  It  was  constructed  by 
Paul  V.  in  1613,  from  the  designs  of 
Fontana,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  cu* 
rious  coincidence  that  both  their 
nauies  are  commemorated  in  that  of 
the  fountain.  Tbe  elevation  of  the 
fountain  is  an  imitation  of  the  gable 
of  a  church ;  it  has  six  Ionic  columns 
of  red  granite,  taken  from  the  Forum 
of  Nerva.  Between  the  columns  an 
five  niches,  three  large  and  two  small. 
In  the  three  large  ones  three  casdadct 
fall  into  an  immense  basin,  and  in  tbe 
two  small  niches  are  two  dragons,  in 
allusion  to  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  pope,  each  of  which  pours  out  a 
stream  of  water  into  the  same  baun. 
The  water  is  supplied  from  the  lake  of 
Bracciano,  by  the  aqueduct  called  the 
Acqua  Paola,  and  afker  performing 
its  duty  here  it  served,  for  many 
years,  to  turn  the  chief  part  of  the 
Roman  flour-mills.  The  aqueduct 
was  cut  off  by  the  French  during  the 
siege  operations  of  1849,  and  part  of 
the  masonry  of  the  fountain  was  per^ 
forated  by  a  ball  from  the  Flrench 
artillery.  The  style  of  the  fountain 
is  not  in  the  best  taste,  but  the  effect 
of  the  water  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  view  from  this  fountain  over  the 
whole  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna  is 
one  of  the  finest  scenes  imaginable. 
-  Fimtana  dd  TriUmt^  or  tiie  Barbe* 
rini  Fountain,  in  the  Piassa  Barber 
rini,  the  presumed  site  of  the  Circus 
of  Flora.  •  It  is  composed  of  four  < 
dolphins,  supporting  a  large  opeA 
shell,  upon  which  sits  a  Triton,  who 
blows  up  the  water  through  a  shell  to 
a  great  height.  It  is  tbe  work  of 
Bernini,  and  is  much  praised  by  his 
admirers. 

FmOMM.  ddU  TwrUtrmtkt^    in   the 
Piazsa  Mattei,*so  called  from  the  four 
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feortoiMs  whieh  oniAineAt  it.  It  has 
fiMir  faronse  youthful  figura  in  very 
graaeCul  attitudes;  one  supiporte  a 
vase,  from  which  the  water  flows  into 
the  hasin.  The  desigpi  is  by  Gia- 
como  della  Porta ;  the  figures  are  by 
Taddao  Landim. 

Fwtana  tH  2V(M»  the  largest  and 
perhaps  the  most  odebrated  £wntaia 
in  Borne.  It  issues  firom  the  base  of 
the  immense  Palaszo  Conti,  built  by 
dflmaut  XIL  (Corsini)  in  1735, 
from  the  designs  of  Nieeolo  Salvi. 
The  water  is  made  to  fall  over  arti- 
fieial  roeka,  abore  which,  in  a  lai^e 
Biefae  in  the  centee  of  the  fii9ade,  is  a 
eolossal  figure  of  Neptune^  standing 
in  his  car  drawn  by  horses  and  at- 
tended by  Tritons.  It  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  the  very  questionable 
taste  of  this  design  would  escape  the 
eriticism  of  Forsyth:  he  calls  it 
^anoth^  pompous  oonfusioa  of  fable 
and  &ot,  gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts 
and  sea  monsters ;  but  the  rock^woric 
k  grand,  proportioned  to  the  stream 
of  watery  and  a  fit  basement  for  sudi 
architecture  as  a  Castel  d*aequa  re- 
quired, not  for  the  frittered  Corta- 
&ian  iriiich  we 'find  there.*'  The 
Tritons,  horses,  &e.»  and  other  figures 
of  the  fountain,  are  by  Piebro  BraooL 
The  £i^de  of  the  palace  has  four 
columns  and  six  pilasters  of  tra-, 
vertine,  of  the .  Corinthian  order ;  be- 
tween the  columns  are  statues  of 
Salubrity,  and  Abundance,  sculptured 
by  Filippo  Valle;  above  them  are  two 
bfUkrelieA,  one  by  Andrea  Bergondi, 
representing  Marcus  Agrippa,  who 
brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  into  Rome, 
the  other  by  Gwvanni  Grossi,  repre- 
senting the  young  virgin  who  pointed 
jout  the  springs  to  the  soldiers  of 
Agrippa,  as4neationed  in  the  account 
of  the  aqueduct  (p.  366.).  Between 
tiie  pikMters  are  two  rows  of  windows. 
Tke  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  attic, 
beaciag  an  inscriptioa  in  honour  of 
Clement  XIL  This  fountain  is  the 
^ot  where  Corimie  came  to  meditate 
by  moonlight,  when  she  was  suddenly 
«arpnBed  by  seeing  the  reflection  of 
Uswald  in  the  water* 


Founiauu  tftke  Piazza  JVawmo*^- 
This  Piaasa  contains  three  fountains* 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  erected 
by  Gregory  XIII.  The  Triton  hold- 
ing  a  dolphin  by  the  tail  ia  by  Ber- 
nini; but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of 
the  figures  to  call  for  particular 
notice.  The  central. fountain,  which 
supports  the  obelisk  brought  from  the 
circus  of  Roinulus,  was  constructed 
by  Bernini  in  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent X.  It  forms  an  immense  circu- 
lar basin,  73  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
mass  <^  rock  in  the  centre,  to  which 
are  chained  four  river-gods,  repre- 
senting the  Danube,  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile,  and  the  Plate,  In  grottoes 
pierced  in  the  rook  are  pkoad  a  sea- 
horse on  one  sid%  end  a  ^n.on  the 
other.  The  figures  and  the  design 
of  the  whole  fountain  are  almost  be^ 
low  criticism;  Forsyth  calls  it  **^ 
faUe  of  Mnop  done  into  atone*"  The 
Piazza  Navona  has  been  already 
mentioned  under  the  head  **  Circus,** 
as  representing  the  site  of  the  ancioat 
Circus  Agenalis,  or  Circus  Alexandii* 
The  form  of  the  circus  at  one  end  may 
still  be  traced.  During  the  summer 
months  it  is  inundated  twice  a  week 
for  the  amusement  of  the  pecqpleb 
when  ^the  appearance  of  the  Piaxtt 
recalls  Uie  ancient  Naumachia. 

FoHiana  della  JBarcacoiot  in  the 
Piasza  di  Spagna,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  boat,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  was  designed  by  Bernini,  who  was 
compelled  to  adopt  this  form  by  the 
impossibility  of  throwing  the  wirter 
above  the  level  of  the  beat  It  has 
little  beauty  to  recommend  it,  but  is 
skilfully  contrived,  under  the  circunv* 
stances  which  controlled  the  artist  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  water.  The 
Piazza  di  Spagna  is  more  celebrated 
for  the  magnificent  flight  of  traver* 
tine  st^M  leading  to  ^e  Triniti  de* 
Monti,  begun  by  Innocent  XIIL, 
from  the  designs  of  Alessandso  Spee- 
ch!, and  finished  by  Francesco  de 
Sanctis  in  the  pontifioata  of  Benedict 
XIII. 

Fontana  <ieW  Aequa  FeUu^  called 
also  the  Kiuntatn  of  Mosea  and  the 
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^f\miana.  cb*  Tsnnimi,  near  the  Bsths 
of  Diocletimn.  Under  the  fofraer 
name  it  has  been  celebrated  by 
Tasso  in  some  of  his  finest  Rime* 
Tbia  fountain  vas  designed  by  Do- 
memeo  Fontana.  It  baa  three  niehes. 
JLn  the  centnd  one  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Moseostrikingtherockyby  Pxxispero 
da  Brescia,  who  is  said  to  have  died 
of  grief  at  the  ridicule  excited  by  his 
peKfonRaaoe.  .  In  the  side  niches  are 
figures  of  Aaron,  by  Gio-battista  della 
j^rta,  mad  of  Gidemi,  by  Flaminio 
Vacca.  The  fiMintain  was  f<Mnnerly 
adorned  by  feur  lions :  the  two  whii^ 
remain  are  modem  works  in  white 
^aoarUe ;  the  othei%  of  Uaek  figyptiaa 
•faaaalty  have  recently  been  removed  to 
the  Egyptian  museum  in  the  Vatican. 
They  were  found  in  front  of  the 
'  Pantheon. 

Fountains  in  the  Piazza  of  St, 
'  PeUr's,  *—  These  magnificent  but  skn- 
p4e  vases  are  perhaps  better  calculated 
'to  give  general  pleasure  than  any 
other  frantains  in  Rome.  They 
were  designed  by  Carlo  Mademo. 
The  water  is  thrown  up  to  a  height  of 
about  18  fiBet,  and  fiills  back  into  a 
basin  of  oriental  granite,  15  feet  in 
diameter;  it  runs  over  the  sides  of 
this  into  an  octagonal  basin  of  tra- 
vertine, about  28  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  a  mass  of  spray  upon  which 
the  morning  sun  paints  the  most 
beautiftd  rainbows.  The  height  of 
the  jet  above  the  pavement  <^  the 
piasxa  is  64  feet. 

Fountains  of  the  Famese  Palace,  — 
Ifike  the  fountains  in  the  Piasxa  of  St 
Peter's,  these  are  simple  jets  fidling 
into  magnificent  basins  of  Bgyptian 
granite,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla. 

Fountain  of  the  I^mte  Sisto,  placed 
opposite  the  Via  Giulia»  near  the 
.bridge  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
This  pret^  foontaln  was  eonatructed 
by  Paul  Vn  from  the  designs  of  Fob- 
•tana.  -It.  is  ibrmed  of  two  Ionic  eo- 
iumna,  sustaining  an  attic.  From  an 
aperture  in  the  large  niche  the  water 
fUls  in  aaolid  body  into  a  basio  below. 
ne  design  is  simpli^  and  free  from 


the  affectation  which  marks  so  many 
of  the  other  fbuntaina. 

Fontana  del  CampidogliOf  at  the 
foot  of  the  double  staircase  leading  to 
the  palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  Capi- 
tol. It  was  coDstracted  by  Sixtus  V., 
and  is  ornamented  with  tkree  ancient 
statues.  That  in  the  centre  is  a  sit^ 
ting  figure  of  Minerva,  in  Parian 
nMurble,  draped  with  porphyry :  it  was 
found  at  Cora.  The  ccdossal  recunu 
hent  figures  at  the  side  are  of  Grecian 
mai^le,  representing  the  Nile  and  the 
Tiber,  lliey  were  found  in  the  Co- 
lonna  Gardens,  and  are  referred  by 
Nibby  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

Jbtm^osn  cftks  MotOs  Coioallo,  cat^ 
structed  by  Pius  VII.,  a  simple  but 
pretty  jeti  flowing  from  a  neUe  basin 
of  grey  oriental  granite^  25  fieet  in  di- 
ameter, which  was  found  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  brought  to  the  Monte 
Cavallo  by  Pius  VII.,  to  complete 
the  decorations  of  the  piasaa. 

Piazze. — ^The  Piaaaa  di  JSpagna,  Pi» 
asza  Navona,  Piasaa  del  Popolo,  and 
all  the  great  squarei  in  front  of  thto 
principal  churches,  are  aufficieptly  de^ 
scribed  in  the  accounts  of  the  monu* 
menta  or  public  buildings  from  whidi 
they  derive  Uieir  names.  The  only 
one  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is  the 
least  attraetivck  though  not  the,  leaat 
celebrated  of  them  all^  the 

Piazga  del  Pasquino,  close  to  the 
entnnce  of  the  Brasehi  Palace,  near 
the  Piaaaa  Nawoaa.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  well-known  torao 
called  the  statue  of  Pasquin,  a  muti^ 
lated  fragment  ot  an  ancient  statue 
found  here  in  the  I6th  century,  an4 
considered  to  represent  Mcnelaus 
supporting  the  dead  body  of  Patro- 
dus.  Notwithstanding  the  i^juriea 
it  has  sustained,  enough  remaina  to 
justify  the  admiration  it  has  received 
finom  artists.  Baadimieci,  in  his  life 
of  Bernini,  tells  us  that  it  was  oomh 
dertd  by  that  sculptor  the  finest  ftag^ 
inent  of  antiquity  in  Rome.  It 
derives  its  modem  name  from  tbe 
tailor  Pasquin,  who  kept  a  shop  opi^ 
posite,  which .  waa  the  mdesvous  oi 
all  the  gossips  of  the  eity,>and  finraa 
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whi«h  their  tatirical  witticisms  on  the 
manners  and  follies  of  the  day  ol>- 
tained  a  ready  circolation.  The  fkme 
of  Pasquin  is  perpetuated  in  the  term 
paiquinad9f  and  has  thus  become 
European;  but  Rome  is  the  only 
place  in  which  be  iourishce.  The 
statue  of  Marforio,  which  formerly 
stood  near  the  arch  of  Septimius  Se« 
verus,  was  made  the  vehicle  for  re- 
plying to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin,  and 
for  many  years  they  kept  up  a  con- 
stant fire  of  wit  and  repartee.  When 
Marlbrio  was  removed  to  the  mnseum 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Pope  wished  to 
remove  Pasqusn  also ;  but  the  Duke 
4i  Brasebi,  to  whom  he  belongs, 
would  not  permit  it.  Adrian  VI. 
attempted  to  arrest  bis  career  by  or- 
dering the  statue  to  be  burnt  ^and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber;  bnt  one  of 
the  pope's  friends,  Lodovico  Suessano, 
saved  him,  by  suggesting  that  his 
ashes  would  turn  into  frogs,  and  croak 
more  terribly  than  before.  It  is  said 
that  his  owner  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
fine  whenever  be  is  found  guilty  of 
•exhibiting  any  scandalous  placurds. 
The  modern  Romans  seem  to  regard 
Pasquin  as  part  of  their  social  sys- 
tem ;  in  the  absence  of  a  free  press, 
be  has  become  in  some  measure  the 
organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he  does 
not  pronounce  judgment.  Some  of 
his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many 
of  them  are  very  witty  and  fully 
•maintain  the  character  of  his  follow- 
citisens  for  satirical  epigrams  and  re- 
partee. When  Mezzofiinti  was  made 
a  cardinal,  Pasquin  declared  that  it 
-vras  a  very  proper  appointment,  for 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
•Tower  of  Babel,  **  il  Torre  di  Babel," 
required  an  interpreter.  On  the 
visit  of  the  emperor  Fhincis  to  Rome, 
Ihe  following  appeared:  — **  Gaudium 
>«rN«,  Fletut  provinciarunf,  RtMus 
9nuiuU.**  On  the  election  of  Pope 
t<eo  X.,  in  1440,  the  following  sa- 
tirical acrostic  appeared,  to  mark  the 
date  McoccxL. :  •*  Muki  tmeieardiuudn 
^rtavennU  ttteum  deeimmm  {X)  X«©- 


aem.**  During  a  bad  harvest  in  the 
time  of  llus  VI.,  when  thepagnotta, 
or  loaf  of  two  bigocchi,  had  decreased 
considerably  in  size,  the  passion  of 
the  pope  for  the  inscription  which 
records  his  munificence  on  two-thirds 
of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican,  was  sa- 
tirised by  the  exhibition  of  one  of 
these  little  rolls,  with  the  inseription, 
«  MuniJkentiA  Pit  SexH.*'  The  pro- 
ceedings  of  Pius  VI.  were  fivquently 
treated  by  Pasquin  with  considerable 
severity.  When  the  ascristy  of  St. 
Peter's  was  completed,  the  following 
inscription  was  placed  over  the  prin- 
cipal door :  — «*  Quod  ad  Tm^  Fa. 
tieani  ornamtmtum  pubHca  vaiafloffUm* 
hamt,  PiM  Vh  fetitr  &c.  Pasquin'^s 
reply  was  as  follows :  «- 

"  Publical  mentlris ;  Non  publics  vota  ftiere* 
Sed  tumidi  ingenii  vote  fuere  tui.** 

Canova  exhibited  his  draped  figure 
of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alleri, 
during  the  French  invasion  ;  Penguin 
immediately  exhibited  this  criti- 
cism :  -— 

"  Canova  quests  volta  Tba  sbagliata. 
Ha  r  Italia  vcstita,  cd  d  fpogllau/*     ' 

Soon  after  the  decrees  of  Napoleon 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  was 
desolated  by  a  severe  storm,  upon 
which  Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  em- 
peror ;  -*- 

**  L'Altlnlmo  ill  id,  ci  manda  la  tempctta, 
L'AltUtimo  qua  gii^  ci  toglla  qud  chc 

retta, 
E  fVa  le  Due  Altissimf, 
Stiamo  noi  analiuimi.'* 

His  satires  frequently  consbt  of  dia- 
logues, of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples :  — 

**  I  Franccsi  sod*  tutti  ladri. 
Non  tutU— ma  Buonaparte." 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Roman, 
called  Cesare,  to  a  girl  called  Roma, 
Pasquin  gave  the  following  ad  vice:— 
**•  Cave,  (Setar,ne  iua  Roma  RetpubHea 
fiat  r  On  the  next  day  the  man  re- 
plied, **  CtBBor  imptratr  Piasquin, 
however,  would  not  be  outdone,  sod 
answered,  "  Ergo  eonmabiiwr.**  His 
distich  on  the  appointment  of  Hoiste- 
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niua  and  his  two  successors,  as  libra- 
rians of  the  Vatican,  is  historically 
interesting.  Holstenius  bad  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  Leo  AUatius,  a  Chian, 
wbowasinturn  succeeded  by  a  Syrian, 
£vode  Assemani.  Pasquin  noticed 
iheae  events  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  PrieAiit  haereticui.  Po«t  hiinc,  schisxnaticus. 
At  nunc 
Turca  prteest.    FeUri  bibliotheea,  vale !  '* 

Another  remarkable  saying  is  re- 
corded in  connection  with  the  cele- 
brated bull  of  Urban  VIII.,  excom- 
municating all  persons  who  took  snuff 
in  the  churches  of  Seville.  On  the 
publication  of  this  decree  Pasquin 
appropriately  quoted  the  beautifiil 
passage  in  Job,  **  Wilt  thou  break  a 
leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ?  and  wilt  thou 
pursue  the  dry  stubble?*'  Contra 
fclium,  quod  vento  rapitvr,  ostejidis 
patentiam  tuam,  et  stipulam  siccam 
persequerit  9 

Basilicas. 

-  There  are  seven  Basilicas  in  Rome; 
fi>ttr  within  the  walls — ^St.  Peter*s, 
St.  John  Lateran,  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giere,  and  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme ;  and  three  beyond  the  walls 
--«  San  PaolO)  San  Ijorenso,  and  San 
Sebastiano.  The  first  churches  of 
the  early  Christians  were  undoubt- 
edly those  edifices  which,  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire,  had  served 
as  the  seats  of  the  public  tribunals  or 
courts  of  justice,  under  the  general 
name  of  Basilica  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith,  the  first 
ehurches  which  were  erected  expressly 
ibr  the  new  worship  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  these  pre- 
existing edifices,  probably  on  their 
▼ery  sites.  Their  design  was  at  once 
ttmple  and  grand  .'  the  form  was  ob- 
long, consisting  of  a  nave  and  two 
aide  aisles,  which  were  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  simple  line  of  columns; 
arches  sprang  from  these  columns,  sup- 
porting the  high  walls  which  sus- 
tained the  wooden  roof.  The  walls 
liboye  the  arches  were  pierced  with 


windows,  by  which  the  whole  build- 
ing was  lighted.  In  some  instances, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  ApoUinare  in 
Classe»  at  Ravenna,  the  tribune,  or 
abais,  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
church,  and  covered  with  mosaics* 
Externally  there  was  a  square  build- 
ing in  fronts  called  the  quadri-porti- 
cus,  having  a  colonnade  round  each 
side  of  the  square.  The  Roman  ba« 
silicas  have  undergone  numerous  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  in  modern 
times,  and  many  of  them  have  lost 
their  characteristic  features ;  but  they 
still  retain  their  ancient  rank  as  me- 
tropolitan churches,  and  have  other 
parishes  subordinate  to  them.  The 
old  St.  Peter*s  had  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  basilica ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  present  building  preserves  its  title,' 
although  all  the  features  of  the  ori- 
ginal construction  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  therefore  commence  our 
description  of  the  churches  with 
this  most  magnificent  of  Christian 
temples,  which  our  great  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
£mpire  designates  as  **  the  most  glo^ 
rious  structure  that  ever  has  been 
applied  to  the  use  of  Religion.*' 

1 .  St.  Petkr*s.  —  As  early  as  a.  d. 
90>  St.  Anacletus,the  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  had  received  ordination  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on 
the  site  of  the  present  structure,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  Apostle, 
after  his  crucifixion  on  the  site  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio>  was  interred,  and 
where  so  many  of  the  early  Christians 
had  suffered  martyrdom.  In  306, 
Constantine  the  Great  built  a  basilica 
on  the  spot,  which  continued  from 
that  time  to  be  the  great  attraction  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  front  of 
this  basilica  may  be  seen  in  Raphael's 
celebrated  fresco,  representing  the 
Incendio  del  Borgo ;  and  the  interior 
is  introduced  in  his  other  fresco, 
representing  the  coronation  of  Charle^ 
magne.  In  the  time  of  Nicholas  V. 
(1450)  it  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and 
that  pope  had  already  begun  a  new 
and  more  extenuve  building  on  thci 
plans  of  Bernardino   Ro«se11ini  and 
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Lfeon  B«llitta  Alberti,  when  the  pso- 
ffress  of  the  works  was  wnrested  by  his 
death.  Paul  II.  oontiniied  (he  de- 
sign; but  it  was  adTaneing  very 
slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius  II., 
who  determined,  with  his  accustomed 
energy,  to  resume  the  works  on  a  sys- 
tamatic  plan.  Vasari  tells  us  that  be 
w«s  animated  to  the  task  by  the  de- 
sign for  his  tomb,  which  Michael 
Angelo  had  just  completed.  He  ac- 
oordin^y  secured  the  assistance  of 
Branumte,  who  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties in  1503,  and  began  by  pulling 
down  half  the  walls  which  had  been 
erected  by  his  predecessons.  His  plan 
was  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  portico  of 
six  columns,  and  an  immense  cupola 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  supported 
on  four  colossal  piers.  In  1506  Ju- 
lius II.  laid  the  foundation  of  Bra- 
mante's  building,  under  the  pier 
against  which  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica 
now  stands.  The  four  piers,  and  the 
arehes  which  spring  iirom  them,  were 
the  only  parts  completed  before  Bra- 
mante's  death  in  1514.  In  the  pre- 
Tuoufl  year  Julius  had  been  succeeded 
by  Leo  X.  The  new  pontiff  appointed 
as  his  architects  Giuliano  Sangallo, 
Giovanni  da  Verona,  and  Raphael, 
who  has  left  some  very  interesting 
letters  relating  to  his  appointment. 
Sangallo  however  died  in  1517,  and 
Raphael  was  carried  off  prematurely 
in  1 520.  Raphael's  plan,  which  was 
a  Latin  cross,  may  be  seen  in  Serlio*8 
work  upon  architecture ;  but  neither 
he  nor  his  colleagues  had  done  much 
more  than  strengthen  the  four  piers, 
which  had  been  found  too  weak  be- 
fore the  death  of  Bramante.  Leo  X. 
then  employed  Baldassare  Peruazi, 
who  despairing  of  being  able  to  meet 
theexpenseof  Raphaers  plan,  changed 
the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a  Greek 
cross.  The  death  of  Leo  in  1531 
checked  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  his  two  immediate  successors 
were  unable  to  contribute  in  any  ma- 
terial degree  towards  the  execution  of, 
the  design,  so  that  Peruszi  was  un- ! 
able  to  do  much  more  than  erect  the  I 
teibutte,  which  was  completed  during  I 


the  reign  of  C3ement  VIL  The 
next  pqse,  Paul  III.,  on  his  accession 
in  1534,  employed  Antonio  Sangallo^ 
who  returned  to  Raphael's  plan  o(  a 
Latin  cross,  and  altered  the  arraoge* 
ment  of  the  whcJe  building,  as  may 
be  seen  from  his  designs  which  are 
preserved  in.  the  Vatican,  but  he  died 
before  he  could  carry  any  of  them 
into  effect  The  pope  appointed 
Giulio  Romano  as  his  suceessor ;  but 
here  again  the  same  fiUality  occurred^ 
and  the  deAth  of  that  artist  in  the 
same  year  prevented  his  entering  on 
the  engagement  The  work  was  then 
committed  to  Michael  Angelo,  then 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  The  letter 
conferring  this  appointment  is  still 
preserved.  The  pope  gave  him  un- 
limited authority  to  alter,  or  pull 
down,  or  remodel  the  building,  pre-^ 
cisely  on  bis  own  plans.  Paul  III* 
died  in  1549,  and  his  successor,  Julius. 
III.,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  froo^ 
contemporary  artists^  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Michael  Angelo.  Se- 
veral letters  are  in  existence,  in  which 
the  iUustriotts  artist  describes  the  an- 
noyances to  which  he  was  subjected 
in  the  progress  of  his  task ;  and  one 
written  to  him  by  Vasari  is  well 
known,  in  which  he  advises  him  to 
<»fly  from  the  ungrateful  BabyloR) 
which  was  unable  to  appreciate  his 
genius."  Michael  Angelo  immedi* 
ately  returned  to  the  design  of  a  Greek 
cross,  enlarged  the  tribune  and  the 
two  transepts,  strengthened  the  piers 
for  the  second  time^  and  began  the 
dome  on  a  plan  different  from  that  o£ 
Bramante,  declaring  that  he  would 
raise  the  Pantheon  in  the  air.  The 
drum  of  the  dome  was  completed 
when  the  great  artist  waa  carried  off 
by  death  in  1563,  at  the  age  of  89. 
^e  chief  peculiarity  of  his  dome 
consisted  in  being  double,  a  plan 
which  was  fortunately  adopted  by  his 
successors,  who  finished  it  on  the 
precise  plans  and  measorementa  which 
be  had  himself  laid  down.  Another 
part  of  his  design  was  to  build  a- 
Corinthian  facade  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  with  thfe. 
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iGrreek  cross,  would  have  allowed  the 
whole  dome  to  have  been  visible  from 
the  front.  Three  years  after  his  death, 
in  1566,  Pius  V.  appointed  Vignola 
and  Pirro  Ligorio  as  hb  successors, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  adhere  to 
the  plans  of  M.  Angelo  in  every  par- 
ticular. Vignola  constructed  the  two 
lateral  cupolas,  but  neither  he  nor  hie 
colleague  lived  to  complete  the  dome. 
This  honour  was  reserved  for  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  who  was  appointed  under 
Gregory  XI 11. ;  he  brought  it  to  a 
successfixl  termination  in  1590,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  see  it  finished,  that  he  de- 
voted 100,000  gold  crowns  annually 
to  the  work,  and  employed  600  work- 
men upon  it  night  and  day.  When 
the  dome  was  finally  completed  it  was 
calculated  that  30,000  lbs.  weight  of 
iron  had  been  used  in  its  construction. 
Giacomo  della  Porta  continued  to  be 
employed  by  Clement  VIII.,  and 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  dome  with 
mosaics.  At  his  death,  in  1601,  the 
plan  of  Michael  Angelo  had  been  finth* 
fully  executed  so  hx  aa  the  works  had 
tiien  advanced,  and  the  only  portions 
remaining  to  be  added  were  the  fiii9ade 
and  portico.  In  1605  Bfcul  V.  (Bor- 
ghese)  succeeded  to  the  popedom,  and 
being  desirous  of  seeing  the  whole 
building  completed  in  his  reign,  pulled 
down  all  that  was  then  standing  of  the 
old  bas^iea,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  new  front  in  1 608.  He  employed 
Carlo  Maderno,  the  nephew  of  Fon* 
tana,  as  his  architect,  who  abandoned 
^e  plan  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  re* 
turned  to  the  Latin  Cress,  as  origi- 
nally designed  by  Raphael.  He  also 
built  the  fii9ade,  which  all  critics  con-, 
cur  in  condemning  as  unsuitable  to 
the  original  design.  Its  great,  defee^ 
is  the  concealment  of  the  dome,  which 
is  so  much  hidden  by  the  front, 
that  there  is  no  point  of  the  piaaia 
from  which  it  can  be  combined  in  its 
full  proportions  with  the  rest  of  the 
&bric.  The  efSsct  of  its  gigantic 
nze  is  therefore  lost,  and  the  front,  in- 
stead of  being  subservient  to  the 
dome,  is  made  to  appear  so  prominent, 


that  the  grandest  feature  of  Uie  bi^r 
ing  hardly  seems  to  belong  to  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  Maderno  has 
been  more  severely  criticised  than  he 
deserved.  The  circumstances  which 
controlled  his  design  seem  to  have  been 
altf^ether  fisrgotten,  for  although  the 
heavy  balconies  which  intersect  the 
columns  of  the  facade  lessen  the  effect 
and  size^  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
necessary  for  the  papal  benediction, 
and  that  any  firont  in  which  they  did 
not  form  an  essential  pact  would  have 
been  as  greatan  anomaly  as  the  baleony 
in  our  own  St.  PauPs,  where  it  is  not 
required.  The  judgment  of  Forsyth* 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  adopt 
without  reflection,  dwells  on  Mader- 
no*s  works  with  a  harshness  of  eii- 
tieism,  strangely  in  contradiction-  to 
^is  praise  of  the  nave  and  vestibule^ 
The  plan  of  the  Latin  cross  was  not 
a  novelty,  but  merely  a  return  to  the 
plan  of  Raphael :  a  proceeding  ren-* 
dered  necessary  by  the  determination 
of  the  pope  to  include  that  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  old  basilica  which  had 
beoome  sacred  firom  its  shrines,  and 
which  had  been  entirely  excluded  in 
the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo.  The 
nave  was  finished  in  1612 ;  the  fa9ade 
and  portico  were  finished  in  1614; 
and  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Ur* 
ban  VIII.,  on  the  18th  November, 
1686.  Under  Alexander  VII.,  in 
1667,  Bernini  began  the  magnificent 
colonnadewbieh  surrounds  the  piazaa. 
Pius  VI.,  in  1780,  buih  the  sacristy 
fiiom  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni, 
gilded  the  roof  of  the  interior,  and 
placed  the  two  clocks  on  the  fitgade. 
From  the  first  foundation,  therefore, 
in  1450,  to  the  dedication  of  the  fiibric 
by  Urban  VIII.,  the  building  cwcu- 
pied  a'  period  of  176  years ;  and  if  we 
include  in  the  calculation  the  works 
of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall  find  that  it  ie« 
quired  three  centuries  and  a  half  to 
bring  the  edifice  to  perfectiooi,  and 
that  its  progress  during  that  period 
extended  over  the  reigns  of  no  lesft 
than  forty-three  popes.  The  expenses 
of  the  works  were  so  great  that  both 
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Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  resorted  to  the 
sale  of  indulgences  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  them*  The  excess  to  which 
this  practice  was  carried  is  said,  both 
bj  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
wrtten,  to  have  created  that  reaction 
which  ended  in  the  Reformation.  At 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  cost 
«ras  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana  at 
46,800,498  scudi  (10,000,0002.),  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (900,000  scudi), 
bell-towers,  models,  mosaics,  &c  The 
space  covered  by  the  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's  is  said  to  be  840,000  square 
feet;'  the  original  plan  of  Bramante 
would  have  covered  350,000  square 
feet,  or  about  84  English  acres.  The 
annual  expenditure  on  repairs,  su- 
perintendence^ &c.  is  300,000  scudi 
(«300I.)l 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  his- 


tory  of  the  edifice^  we  shall  proceed  to,  structure  as  the  dome.     It  has  three 


the  details,  beginning  with  the 

CoUmnad€$, — It  is  scarcely  possible 
toimagtne  anything  so  perfectly  adapt- 
ed to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or  so 
well  contrived  to  conceal  the  build- 
ings on  each  side  of  the  piaxza,  as 
these  noble  structures.     Tlicy  were 
built  by  Bernini,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VII.  (1657-67),  and  are 
generally  considered  as  his  master- 
piece.   They  are  semicircular,  60  feet 
wide  and  61  feet  high,  supported  by 
four  rows  of  columns,  arranged  so  as 
to  leave  sufficient  room  between  the 
inner  rows  for  the  passage  of  two  car- 
riages abreast.     The  number  of  co- 
lumns in  the  two  colonnades  is  S84, 
besides  64  pilasters.     On  the  enta- 
blature are  1 92  statues  of  saints,  each 
13  ieet  in  height     The  whole  struc- 
ture  and  the  statues  are  of  travertine. 
The  area  inclosed  by  these  colonnades 
measures  in  its  greatest  diameter  777 
English  feet     The  colonnades  termi- 
nate in  two  covered  Gallerie$,  360  feet 
long  and  23  feet  broad,  which  com- 
municate with  the  vestibule  of  St 
Peter's.     These  galleries  are  not  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  but  form  with  the 
front  an  irregular  square,  which  be- 
comes broader  as  it  approaches  the 
P<»tico.      ThU    arrangement    tends 


connderably  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
the  building  when  seen  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  piassa ;  for  the  eye  is 
quite  unable  to  appreciate  the  great 
distance  from  the  end  of  .the  colon- 
nades to  the  facade,  and  it  is  only  by 
walking  up  to  the  steps    that  the 
stranger  can  believe  that  there  is  a 
space  of  296  feet  from  the  point  where 
the  colonnades  terminate  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  basilica.     At  the  angles  of 
the  first  flight  of  steps^  are  two  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  whicJi  are 
remarkable  as  the  work  of  Mino  da 
Fiesole. 

The  Fafode  is  built  entirely  of  tra- 
vertine, from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derna  It  is  368  feet  long  and  145 
feet  high  ;  but  it  is  more  adapted  to 
a  palace  than  to  a  church,  and  is  ill 
calculated  to  harmonise  with  such  a 


stories  and  an  attic,  with  eight  columns 
and  four  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order.    Each  story  has  nine  windows, 
and  is   disfigured  by  the  heavy  bal- 
ocmies,  from  which  the  pope  bestows 
his   benediction    on    the    people    at 
Easter.     The  columns  are  8}  feet  in 
diameter  and  91  feet  high,  including 
the  capitals.  On  the  attic  are  thirteen 
colossal  statues,  17  feet  high,  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  An  inscription  on  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  records  the  dedica- 
tion of  Paul  V.    Five  open  entrances 
lead  into  the  magnificent  Vestibule,  439 
feet  long,  65  feet  high,  aud  47  feet 
broad,  including  the  two  extremities. 
At  each  end  is  an  equestrian  statue; 
that  on  the  right  is  Bernini's  affected 
statue  of  Constantine,  that  on  the  left  is 
the  Charlemagne  of  Cornacchini,  both 
unworthy   of  such  an  architectural 
picture    as    that   presented    by   the 
vestibule.     Over  the  central  entrance 
of  the  vestibule,   and  consequently 
opposite  the  great  door  of  the  ba- 
silica,  is  the   celebrated   mosaic    of 
the  Mavicella,  representing  St  Peter 
walking   on  the   sea,   sustained  by 
the  Saviour.      It  was  executed   by 
Giotto  in  1298,  assisted  by  his  pupil 
PSetro  Cavallini,  and  was  placed  over 
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the  east  entrance  to  the  quadriporti- 
cus  of  the  old  basilica.  On  the  de- 
struction of  that  basilica,  the  mosaic 
changed  places  several  times,  and  was 
at  length  placed  in  its  present  posi- 
tion by  Cardinal  Barberini.  It  has 
suffered  severely  from  repairs,  and 
Lanzi  says  it  '<  has  been  so  much  re- 

5 aired,  that  it  has  lost  its  original 
esign,  and  seems  to  be  executed  by 
an  altogether  different  artist'*  The 
original  drawing  for  it  is  preserved 
in  the  church  of  the  Capuccini.  There 
are  five  doors  leading  into  the  basilica, 
corresponding  with  the  entrances  of 
the  vestibule.  The  bronze  doors  of 
the  central  entrance,  which  are  only 
opened  on  great  festivals,  belonged  to 
the  old  basilica,  and  were  executed 
in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  in 
the  15th  century,  by  Antonio  Fila- 
reta,  and  Simone,  brother  of  Dona- 
tcllo.  The  bas-relief  of  the  compart- 
ments represent  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  some  events 
in  the  history  of  Eugenius  IV.,  parti- 
cularly the  coronation  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund  and  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence, which  took  place  in  his  reign. 
The  bas-reliefs  of  the  frame- work  are 
by  no  means  in  character  with  the 
building ;  they  represent  satyrs, 
nymphs,  and  various  mythological 
subjects,  among  which  Leda  and  her 
swan,  Ganymede,  &c.,  may  be  recog- 
nised. Near  this  doorway  are  three 
inscriptions,  containing  the  bull  of 
Boniface  VI I L,  in  1300,  granting 
the  indulgence  proclaimed  at  every 
recurrence  of  the  jubilee ;  the  verses 
composed  by  Charlemagne  on  Adrian 
I. ;  and  the  donation  made  to  the 
church  by  S.  Gregory  II.  One  of 
the  adjoining  doors,  which  is  walled 
up  and  marked  by  a  cross  in  the  mid- 
die,  is  the  Porta  Santa^  which  is  pulled 
down  by  the  pope  in  person  on  the 
Christmas  eve  of  the  jubilee,  which 
has  taken  place  every  twentyifive 
years  since  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV. 
The  pope  begins  the  demolition  of 
the  door  by  striking  it  three  times 
with  a  silver  hammer,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony,  the  dates  of  the 
Cent.  li. 


last  two  jubilees  are  always  placed 
over  the  entrance.  ITie  jubilees  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  present  century 
have  been  that  of  1800,  in  the  pontifi"* 
cate  of  Pius  VII. ;  that  of  1825,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  XII. ;  and  that  of 
1850,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 

The  Interior,  in  spite  of  all  the 
criticisms  of  architects,  is  worthy  of 
the  most  majestic  temple  of  the 
Christian  world.  Whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  particular  details,  what- 
ever faults  the  practised  eye  of  an  ar- 
chitect may  detect  in  some  of  the 
minor  ornaments,  we  believe  that  the 
minds  of  most  persons  who  enter  it 
for  the  first  time  are  too  much  ab- 
sorbed by  the  unrivalled  unity  of  its 
proportions  to  listen  to  any  kind 
of  criticism.  The  one  great  defect 
is  the  apparent  want  of  magnitude 
which  strikes  ever|  one  at  first  sight. 
The  mind  does  not  at  once  become 
conscious  of  its  immensity,  and  it  is 
only  after  its  component  parts  have 
been  examined,  and  perhaps  only  after 
several  visits,  that  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  building  can  be  appreciated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  co- 
lossal size  of  the  statues  contributes 
in  a  great  degree  to  diminish  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  the  building; 
the  eye  is  so  unaccustomed  to  figures 
of  such  proportions,  that  they  supply- 
a  false  standard  by  which  the  specta- 
tor measures  the  details  of  the  build- 
ing, without  being  sensible  of  the 
fact. 

*'  But  thou,  of  templet  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone— with  nothing  like  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  hit  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled. 
Of  a  subiimer  aspect  t    Mi^esty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty — all 
are  aisled 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

^nter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen 'd ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  rpot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  oo\y  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  fait 
brow.'*  Chtlde  HaroU, 
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The  measurements  of  St.  Peter's 
have  been  stated  very  difierently  by 
the  different  authorities ;  perhaps  be- 
Qause  sufficient   distinction   has   not 
been  drawn  between  the  Roman  foot, 
the  French  foot,  and  the  palm.     On 
the  pavement  of  the  nave^  is  a  line 
on  which  are  marked  the  respective 
lengths  of  St.  Peter's  and  five  other 
churches.     St.  Peter's  is  there  stated 
to  be  837  palms,  which,  calculating 
the  palm  at  8*795  English  inches  (or 
8}  nearly),  will  give  613^  English 
feet;  St.  Paul's,  London,  710  palms 
(520)  foet);    Milan  Cathedral,  606 
palms  (443  feet) ;  St.  Paul's,  Rome, 
572  palms  (41 9^  feet);   St.  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  492  palms  (360}  feet). 
These  measurements   are  very  pro* 
bably  only  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  find  any  building  of  great 
roagnitute  in  whioQ  all  the  authori- 
ties a^ree  in  regard  to  size.     The 
following  are  the  measurements  of 
the  different  parts  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
English  feet,  reduced  from  the  Roman 
xneasurements  in  palms;   but   it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  some  compe- 
tent English  architect  would  verify 
them  on  the  spot,  and  give  his  fellow 
travellers  a  correct  series  of  measure- 
ments taken  in  English  feet.     By  the 
reduction  of  the  pidm,  reckoning  it  at 
8*795   Eng.  inches,   it  appears  tliat 
the  length  g(  the  interioi7>from  the 
main  entrance  to  the  end  of  the  tri- 
bune, exclusive  of  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  is  nearly  608  English  feet. 
The  height  of  the  nave  near  the  door 
is  152  feet,  the  width  at  this  portion 
is  90  feet.     Towards  the  baldacchino 
the  width  decreases  to  78  feet.     Tlie 
width  of  the  side  aisles  is  21  feet ;  and 
their  height  47  feet.     The  length  of 
the  transepts,  froni  waH  to  wall,  is 
450Jfeet.    The  height  of  the  baldac- 
chino, froni  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  cross,  is  94^  feet..    The  cir- 
cumference of  the  four  great  pillars 
which  support  the  dome,  is  294  feet. 
The  diameter  of  the  cupola,  including 
the  external  wnlis,  is  195^  feet,  nearly 
2  feet  more  than  that  of  the  Pantheon ; 
"  *  diameter  of  t^^e  interior  of  the 


cupola  is  139  feet,  3  feet  less  than  that, 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  height  of  the 
dome  from  the  pavement  to  the  baseof 
the  lantern  is  405  feet;  from  the  pave^ 
ment  to  the  top  of  the  cross  outside, 
434}  feet.  According  to  these  mea- 
surements, St.  Peter's  exceeds  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  in  length,  by  88 
feet ;  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
by  64  feet ;  and  in  the  diameter  of 
the  cupola,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  by  50  feet. 

The  nave  is  vaulted  and  ornamented 
with  sunk  coders,    richly  decorated 
with  gilding  and  stucco  ornaments. 
Five  massive  piers,  supporUng  four 
arches,  separate  the  nave  from  each 
side  aisle.     Each  pier  is  faced  with 
two  Corinthian   pilasters  of  stucco, 
having  two  niches  between  them ;  the 
lower  niches  contain  colossal  statues 
of  saints,  the  founders  of  different  re- 
ligious orders.     Corresponding  with 
the  great  arches  of  the  nave  are  cha- 
pels in  the  side  aisles,  which  tend  to 
break  the  general  effect  by  their  in- 
terrupting lines,  and  reduce  the  side 
aisles  to  #ie  appearance  of  passages. . 
With  the  exception  of  the  pilasters, 
the  walls  and  piers  are  generally  faced 
with  plates  of  marble,  richly  varied 
with  medallions  and  other  sculptures. 
Many  of  the  upper  decorations  are  in 
stucco;  the  two  recumbent  Virtues 
over  each  arch  are  of  this  material. 
The  pavement  is  entirely  composed  of 
marbles,  arranged  under  the  direction 
of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini^ 
The  Votes  for   the  holy  water,  sua- 
tained  by  cherubs,   give  a  striking 
example  of  the  immense  scale  of  the 
building,  and  the  proportion  of  its 
component  parts.     On  entering  the 
church,  the  cherubs  appear  of  the  or-? 
dinary  size,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
are   approached  or  compared   with 
the  human  figure,  that  they  are  found 
to  be  six  feet  high. 

T^e  Dome  is  the  great  object  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger  who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the 
first  iime.  Its  measurements  have 
already  been  given.  Nothing  can  aur- 
pass  the  magnificence  of  its  stupen- 
dous vault,  resting  on  the  four  colossal 
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piers ;  and  no  language  can  do  justice 
to  its  sublime  effect,  llie  surprise 
of  the  beholder  is  increased  by  the 
recollection  that  there  is  another 
outer  cupola,  and  that  the  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  summit  passes  be- 
tween them.  Each  of  the  four  piers 
has  two  niches,  one  above  the  other. 
The  lower  ones  contain  the  statues  of 
S.  Veronica,  holding  the  Sudarium, 
by  Francesco  Mochi  ;  S.  Helena  with 
the  Cross,  by  'Andrea  Beigi;  S.  Lon- 
ginus,  the  soldier  who  pierced  the 
side  of  our  Saviour,  by  Bernini;  and 
St.  Andrew,  by  Fiammingo  (Du 
Quesnoy).     Each  of  these  is  about 


S.  Longinus,  formerly  kept  in  the  bal- 
cony over  his  statue,  is  now  preserved, 
with  numerous  other  relics,  in  that  of 
S.  Veronica-  No  one  is  allowed  to 
visit  these-  relics  who  has  not  the  rank 
of  a  canon  of  the  church;  and  it  is 
said  that. the  sovereigns  and  princes 
whp  have  been  admitted  to  examine 
them  have  first  received  that  rank  as 
an  honorary  distinction.  The  spiral 
columns  in  the  niches  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  Titus  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem:  they  belonged 
to  the  old  basilica:  Above  these 
niches,  on  the  spandrils  of  the  arches* 
are  four  medallions,  representing  in 


1 6  feet  high.  The  St.  Andrew  is  the  ^  mosaic  the  four  Evangelitts,  with  their 
only  one  which  possesses  merit  as  a  emblems ;  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  St. 
work  of  art:  the  otherthree,  like  all  the  Mark  is  said  to  be  six  feet  long.  On 
statues  in  St.  Peter's,  with  the  excep-   the  frieze  above,  running  round  the 


tion  of  some  of  the  recent  monumental 


whole  circumference,  is  the  following 


figures,  are  in  the  worst  style  of  the  inscription  in  mosaic  ;  the  letters  are 
decline  of  art.  Above  them  are  four 
balconies,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
relics  of  the  respective  saints.  In  that 
over  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica,  is  kept 
the  Sudarium^  or  handkerchief,  contain- 
ing the  impression  of  the  Saviour's  fea- 
tures, which  is  shown  with  so  much  ce- 
remony to  the  people  during  the  holy 
week.  In  the  balcony  over  St.  Helena 
is  preserved  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross;  and  in  that  over  St.  Andrew  is 
the  head  of  the  saint  *;  the  lance  of 


also  said  to  be  six  feet  long :  tv  .  ks 
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RVM.  The  drum  of  the  cupola  is 
filled  with  thirty-two  coupled  pilas- 
ters of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  six- 
teen windows.  The  concave  above  is 
divided  into    sixteen  compartments. 


announced  to  the  citizens  by  the  Cardinal 
Vicar ;  ali  the  bclU  in  Rome  rang  a  joyous 
peal  for  half  an  hour  after  the  Ave  Maria, 
the  cupola  of  St  Peter's  was  illuminated,  and, 
*  In  'Marc])i,  1848,  this  relic,  which  was  by  a  spontaneous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
brought  (Tom  the  Peloponnese  in  1469  people,  so  was  the  whole  city.  Te  Deum  was 
(taine  years  after  the  taking  of  Constantino-  sung  the  next  day  at  St  Andrea  della  Valle 
pie),  by  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  deposited  in  ,  and  St.  Peter's ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  in 
the  old  basilica  by  Pope  Pius  II.  with  his  the  following  week,  the  relic  was  carried 
own  bands,  was  stolen  flrom  its  balcony  by  from  the  former  to  the  latter  church  In  a 
aome  one  who  was  evidently  familiar  with  j  procession  equally  vast  and  magnificent  with 
the  internal  arrangements  of^St.  Peter's.  The  ;  that  of  the.  Corpus  Domini.    All  the  eccle- 


popular  belief  was,  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus 
tria  or  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  scmiething 
to  do  with  the  aflfkir.  The  Pope  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  sacrilege ;  religious  services 
were  ordered,  and  a  reward  of  500.  scudi 
was  oflfered  to  any  one,  not  even  excepting 
the  culprit,  for  the  recovery.  Independent 
of  its  sanctity,  it  had  a  value  of  another 
kind,  for  it  is  enclosed  in  a  silver  bust  set 
with  jewels,  the  value  of  which  has  been  es- 
timated at  18,000  scudi.  It  was  at  last  ^nd, 
with  the  jewels  detached,  but  deposited  near 
it,  buried  in  the  earth  l>ejrond  toe  Porta  St. 
Pancrazio ;  the  secret  is  said  to  have  been  re. 
vealed  through  the  confessional,  the  judicial 
iBTMtigation  was  thevefore  suspended.   Pius 


siastical  colleges,  religious  orders,  chapters  of 
basilicas,  parochial  (Uergy,  &c.,  preceded  the 
gorgeous  shrine  borne  by  the  canons  of  the 
Vatican.  The  relic  was  placeil  in  a  glass 
ooflfer  on  a  kind  of  car,  and  a  vride  silk  cano« 

H'  supported  over  it ;  aft^  which  walked  hia 
oliness,  followed  by  the  Sacred  College,  the 
Senate,  the  Roman  Princes,  th^  members  of 
all  the  Casini,  and  (a  new  feature  in  such 
solemnities)  a  procession  of  noble  ladies,  all 
in  black,  with  lace  veils  oyer  their  faces,  and 
carrying  tapers,  as  did  the  rest.  The  noble 
guard,  the  municipality,  and  alt  the  military 
m  Rome,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  St  Peter's 
his  Holiness  gave  the  benediction  with  the 
relic,  and  at  night  another  iHumination,  both 


IX.  wept  for  joy  when  it  was  brought  and  ,  of  the  city  and  St.  Peter's,  took  place,  which 
given  into -his  own  hands.    Tlie  event  was   was  still  more  brilliant  than  the  first. 
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ol'nftinented  with  gilded  stuceoes  and 
mosaics,  representinfi;  the  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  different  saints.  On  the 
ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  a  mosaic  of 
the  Almighty,  from  a  painting  of 
Cav.  d'Arpino.  «*  The  cupola,'*  says 
Forsyth,  **  is  glorious,  viewed  in  its 
design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  deco- 
rations; viewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as 
a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it  satisfies 
the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul.  Tlie 
very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that  is 
harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us  no- 
thing but  the  sublime  to  feast  on: — 
a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of 
the  immortal  architect,  and  eompre- 
hensible  only  on  the  spot.  The  four 
surrounding  cupolas,  though  but  sa- 
tellites to  Sie  majesty  of  this,  might 
have  crowned  four  elegant  churches. 
The  elliptical  cupolettas  are  mere 
expedients  to  palliate  the  defect  of 
Mademo*s  aisles,  which  depend  on 
them  for  a  scanty  light.** 

The  Baldaeehino,  or  grand  canopy 
covering  the  high  altar,  stands  imme- 
diately under  the  dome.  It  is  of  so- 
lid bronze,  supported  by  four  spiral 
columns  of  the  composite  order,  and 
covered  with  the  richest  ornaments 
many  of  which  are  gilt.  It  is  94) 
feet  high  to  the  summit  of  the  globe 
and  cross.  It  was  cast  by  Bernini  in 
1633,  out  of  the  bronze  stripped 
from  the  Pantheon  by  Urban  VIII., 
of  the  Barberini  family,  whose  armo- 
rial device,  a  (ee,  may  be  recognised 
on  all  parts  of  the  work.  The  cost  of 
the  gilding  alone  is  said  to  have  been 
40,000  scudi ;  the  eost  of  the  whole 
canopy  was  100,000  scudi,  nearly 
22,0007.  The  weight  is  said  to  be 
1 86,000  lbs.  The  Hiph  Altar,  under 
the  baldaeehino,  stands  immediately 
over  the  grave  of  St.  Peter.  The  al- 
tar is  only  used  on  solemn  ceremonies, 
when  the  pope  officiates  in  person. 
The  Confetnonal  is  surrounded  by  a 
circular  balustrade  of  marble ;  from 
this  are  suspended  112  lamps,  which 
are  constantly  burning  night  and  day. 
A  double  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to 
the  shrine.  The  first  object  which 
attracts  attention  is  the  kneeling  sta- 


tue of  Pius  VI.,  one  of  the  6nest 
works  of  Canova.  The  pope  is  repre- 
sented praying  before  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle:  the  attitude  and  position 
of  the  figure  were  prescribed  by  Pius 
himself  during  his  captivity ;  but  the 
propriety  of  placing  any  statue  in  a 
place  of  such  peculiar  sanctity  has  been 
much  questioned,  and  the  position  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  regretted  by 
Canova  himself.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  nave,  placed  against  the  last  pier, 
opposite  the  Confessional,  is  the  well- 
known  bronze  Statue  of  St,  Peter,  atting 
in  a  chair,  with  the  right  foot  extended. 
On  entering  the  basilica,  the  people 
kiss  the  toe  of  this  foot,  pressing  their^ 
forehead  against  it  after  each  saluta- 
tion. Some  antiquaries  state  that  it 
was  cast  by  St.  Leo,  out  of  the  bronze 
statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and 
other  writers  of  more  recent  date  as- 
sert that  it  is  the  identical  statue  of 
Jupiter  himself,  transformed  into  that 
of  the  Apoatle  by  the  mandate  of  the 
pope.  The  attitude  certainly  cor- 
responds with  that  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  as  we  see  it  represented  on 
medals  still  extant ;  but  beyond  this 
the  statement  is  entirely  unsupported. 
The  rude  execution  of  the  figure 
seems  conclusively  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  a  work  of  classical  art;  and  it 
seems  much  more  likely  to  belong  to 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  when 
sculpture,  like  architecture,  was  co- 
pied from  the  heathen  mdflels. 

The  TVibune,  said  to  be  decorated 
from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo, 
is  very  rich  in  ornaments :  it  contains 
the  famous  chair  of  bronze,  called  the 
Chair  of  St,-  Peter,  which  encloses  the 
identical  chisir  in  which,  according  to 
the  Church  tradition,  St  Peter  and 
many  of  his  successors  officiated.  The 
bronze  covering  was  executed  by  Ber- 
nini in  1667,  and  is  full  of  ridiculous 
conceits.  It  is  supported  by  four 
fathers  of  the  Church, — St.  Augustin 
and  St.  Ambrose  of  the  Latin,  and  St. 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Athanasius  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

The  Monument*,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  recent  date,  are  quite  un* 
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worthy  of  St.  Peter's  as  works  of  art. 
Many  of  them  are  deformed  by  alle- 
gorical figures  in  the  worst  style  of 
the  school  of  Bernini,  and  are  entirely 
beneath  criticism.  The  altars  of  the 
chapels  in  both  of  the  side  aisles  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  decorated  with 
mosaic  copies  of  well-known  pictures. 
Some  of  the  subjects  might  have  been 
better  chosen,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  series  of  mo- 
saics more  beautifully  executed.  We 
fthall  notice  the  most  remarkable  of 
these,  and  the  principal  tombs,  in 
making  the  circuit  of  the  basilica. 
Beginning  from  the  tribunCt  on  the 
right  of  St.  Peter*s  chair,  is  the  mau- 
soleum of  Paul  III.  (Farnese),  by 
Guglielmo  deila  Porta,  assisted,  it  is 
Said,-  by  the  advice  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  The  statue  of  the  pope  is  of 
bronze:  the  two  allegorical  female 
figures,  representing  Prudence  and 
Justice,  are  of  marble.  Hie  Justice  is 
said  to  have  been  so  beautifully  mo- 
delled, that  circumstances  occurred  to 
render  drapery  necessary ;  the  present 
bronze  robes  were  therefore  added  by 
Bernini.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tribune  is  the  monument  of  Urban 
VIII.  (Barberini).  The  stotue  of 
the  pope  is  of  bronze ;  those  of  Jus- 
tice and  Charity  are  of  marble,  and 
are  classed  among  BeminVs  most  suc- 
cessful figures. — Proceeding  onwards 
towards  the  south  side  of  the  building 
by  the  right  transept,  the  first  mosaic 
we  meet  with  is  a  copy  firom  Francesco 
Mancini*s  St.  Peter  healing  the  lame. 
Opposite  to  it  is  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander VI II-,  of  the  Ottoboni  family, 
by  Angdo  Rossi:  it  has  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  two  marble 
figures  of  Religion  and  Prudence, 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St  Leo,  con- 
taining the  immense  bas-relief  by  Al' 
ffardit  representing  the  pope  threaten- 
ing Attila  with  the  vengeance  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  if  he  should  enter 
Rome :  it  was  long  considered  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art,  and  is  perhaps  the 
largest  bas-relief  ever  executed.  In 
front  of  it  is  the  tomb  of  Leo  XII. 
(della  Genga),  with  an  inscription 


written  by  himself.  Further  on  to- 
wards the  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander VII.  (Chigi),  the  last  work  of 
Bernini,  The  pope  is  represented 
kneeling,  surrounded  by  four  allego- 
rical figures  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Virtue.  Opposite  this 
tdtnh  is  a  finely-coloured  oil  painting 
on  slate  by  Francesco  Vdnni,  repre- 
senting the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus ;  it 
is  almost  the  only  oil  painting  in  the 
basilica.  In  the  Capella  Clementina, 
beyond  the  south  transept,  is  the 
tomb  of  Pius  VII.,  by  T/utrwaldsen, 
erected  at  the  cost  of  his  patriotic  and 
enlightened  minister.  Cardinal  Con- 
salvi.  The  pope  is  represented  in  a 
sitting  posture  between  the  figures  of 
Power  and  Wisdom;  but  the  tomb 
is  not  regarded  as  worthy  the  genius 
of  its  great  sculptor,  or  the  merits  of 
the  most  benevolmt  and  virtuous 
pontiff  who  ever  wore  the  tiara.  At 
the  middle  altar  of  this  transept  is  a 
mosaic  copy  of  the  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Peter,  from  the  celebrated  picture  of 
Guido.  The  mosaic  of  the  Incre- 
dulity of  St.  Thomas  at  the  adjoining 
altar  is  from  a  picture  by  Camuccini. 
Farther  on  is  the  mosaic  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  from  Roncalli's  picture 
in  S.  Maria  degli  AngelL  On  the 
side  of  the  great  pier  of  the  cupola  is 
the  mosaic  copy  of  RaphaePs  Trans- 
figuration. Under  the  arcade  oppo- 
site this  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Leo  XI., 
of  the  Medici  family,  by  Algardiywiih 
a  bas-relief  representing  the  abjura- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Near 
it  is  that  of  Innocent  XI.  (Odescal- 
chi),  by  Monot,  a  French  artist,  with 
a  bas-relief  representing  the  Turks 
raising  the  siege  of  Vienntl,  and  two 
marble  figures  of  Religion  and  Jus- 
tice. The  Capella  del  Coro  near  this 
is  well  known  as  the  chapel  in  which 
divine  service  is  daily  celebrated.  It 
has  three  rows  of  stalls  and  two  fine 
organs;  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
richly  decorated  with  gilding  and 
stucco  ornaments,  from  the  designs  of 
GiojcontO  della  Porta,  The  mosaic 
altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  a  copy 
of  the  picture  by  Pietro  Bianchi  in 
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Sta.  Maria  deg^i  Angeli,  Under  the 
arch  leading  to  the  following  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innoeent  VIII.,  of  the 
Cibo  family :  it  is  entirely  of  bronze, 
and  is  a  very  graceful  work  ofAnUmio 
Pollajuolo,  Opposite,  is  the  stucco 
monunoent  of  Gregory  XVI.,  which 
has  supplanted  that  of  Pius  VIII.;  the 
place  it  occupies  is  appropriated  as  the 
temporary  resting-place  of  the  last  pon> 
tiff,  whose  body  remains  here  until  the 
death  of  bis  successor.  An  appropriate 
tomb  for  PiusVIII.  is  now  in  progress, 
at  the  cost  of  the  cardinals  whom  be 
raised  to  the  Sacred  College  during 
his  brief  pontificate.  The  Chapel  of 
the  Preuntazione  contains  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
by  Francesco  Romanelli,  now  in  Sta. 
Maria  degli  Angeli.  Close  to  this 
chapel  are  two  monuments  which 
never  fail  to  interest  the  English  tra- 
veller. The  first  on  the  right  hand, 
is  the  tomb  of  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieski,  wife  of  the  Pretender  James 
III.,  called  here  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland:  she 
died  at  Home  in  1745.  It  is  a  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  with  alabaster 
drapery  and  a  Genius  holding  a  me- 
dallion portrait  of  the  queen  in  mo- 
saic :  it  was  designed  by  Fiiippo  Ba- 
rlgxoni,  and  executed  by  Pieiro  Bracei^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  **  Fabbrica"  of 
St.  Peter's.  Opposite  to  this,  is  Co- 
nova*8  celebrated  MonumaU  of  the 
Stuartt,  It  is  a  simple  representa* 
tion  of  the  entrance  to  a  mausoleum 
guarded  by  genii :  the  effect  is  feeble, 
and  perhaps  unworthy  of  Canova*8 
fame.  The  principal  expense  of  this 
monument  was  defrayed  from  the 
privy  purs0  of  George  IV.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription : 

JACOBO  iir. 

JACOBI    XI.    MAGNiB    BRIT.   REGIS   FILIO, 

KAROLO    EDVARDO, 

ET    HEMRICO,  DEC  A  NO    PATRVM 

CAROINALIVM, 

JACOBI    III.    FILIIS, 

KEGIJB    STIRPIS    STVARDIJR    rOSTREMIS, 

ANNO    MDCCCXIX. 

BBATI  MORTUI  QUI  ijf  DOMINO  MORIUNTUR. 


"  Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome,** 
says  Lord  Mahon,  *«lie  mouldering 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  brave 
and  gallant  heart;  and  a  stately 
monument  from  the  chisel  of  Canova, 
and  at  the  charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  has  since  arisen  to 
the  memory  of  Jambs  the  Third, 
Charles  the  Thi&d,  and  Hknrt 
THE  Ninth,  Kings  of  England,*— 
names  which  an  Englishman  can 
scarcely  read  without  a  smile  or  a 
sigh !  Often  at  the  present  day  does 
the  British  traveller  turn  from  the 
sunny  crest  of  the  Pincian,  or  the 
carnival  throng  of  the  Corso,  to  gaze 
in  thoughtful  silence  on  that  mockery 
of  human  greatness,  and  that  last  re- 
cord of  ruined  hopes !  The  tomb  be- 
fore him  is  of  a  race  justly  expelled  ; 
the  magnificent  temple  that  enshrines 
it  is  of  a  fiiith  wisely  reformed ;  yet 
who  at  such  a  moment  would  harshly 
remember  the  errors  of  either,  and 
might  not  join  in  the  prayer  even  of 
that  erring  church  for  the  departed* 
*  Requiescant  in  rAcsr"  The 
chspel  of  the  Baptistery,  the  last  on 
this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains  the 
ancient  porphyry  sarcophagus  which 
surmounted  the  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Otho  II.,  which  now  serves  as  a  bap- 
tismal vase.  The  mosaic  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo 
Maratta ;  the  St.  Peter  baptizing  the 
gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  is 
from  Passeri ;  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Centurion  is  from  a  picture  by  Pro- 
caccini.  —  In  the  north  side  aisle^ 
beginning  from  the  entrance  door,  tho 
first  chapel  is  called  the  CapeUa  ddla 
Pietdt  from  the  celebrated  Pietd  by 
Michad  Angdot  a  marble  group  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  with  the  dead 
body  of  the  Saviour  on  her  knees. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  sculptor's  first 
works,  being  executed  when  he  was 
only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  ambassador, 
Cardinal  Jean  Villiers,  abbot  of  St. 
Denis.  The  critics  of  Michael  An- 
gelo*s  own  time  objected  to  the  youth- 
ful appearance  of  the  Virgin,  and  to 
the  Son  being  represented  older  than 
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the  mother ;  but  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter of  the  Virgin.  The  group  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  lost:  some 
portions  of  it  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  not  better  placed.  Michael  An- 
gelo  has  written  his  name  on  the 
girdle  of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  said  to  be 
the  only  work  on  which  he  has  in- 
'scribed  his  name.  In  the  celebrated 
letter  written  by  Francis  I»to  Michael 
Angelo  in  1507,  in  which  the  king 
requests  him  to  send  some  of  bis 
works  to  Paris  to  adorn  one  of  the 
royal  chapels,  this  Pieti  and  the  statue 
of  Christ  in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva 
are  particularly  mentioned.  The  king 
entreats  M.  Angelo  to  sell  to  the 
bearer  of  his  letter,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  painter  Primaticcio,  some 
-works  of  the  same  kind»  "pour  Tamour 
de  raoi/*  and  describes  these  produce 
tions  *^  com  me  de  choses  que  I'on  m*a 
«sseur6  estre  des  plus  exquises  et  ex- 
trellentcs  en  votre  art."  On  each 
side  of  the  high  altar  are  two  small 
chapels :  the  one  on  the  right,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  has  a 
l;rucifix  sculptured  by  Pietro  Caval- 
lini,  and  a  mosaic  by  Cristofani,  re* 
presenting  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  llie 
other  chapel,  called  the  CapeUa  deila 
Colonna  Santa,  contains  a  column  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
which  the  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
disputed  with  the  doctors.  It  contains 
fklso  a  marble  Sarcophagus  formerly 
used  as  a  baptismal  font,  bearing  the 
name  of  Anicius  Probus,  prefect  of 
Ronie  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era. 
It  has  five  compartments  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  Christ  and  the 
apostles ;  and  though  highly  interest- 
ing as  a  Christian  monument,  is  less 
remarkable  as  a  work  of  art  than  the 
Bareophagus  of  Junius  Bassus  in  the 
subterranean  chapel.  In  the  aisle, 
opposite  the  tomb  of  Innocent  XI II., 
is  the  monument  of  Christina,  queen 
of.  Sn'eden,  w.ho  died  «t   Rome  in 


'  1689.  It  tras  erected  by  Innocent 
XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fonta- 
nat  and  is  ornamented  with  a  bas*relief 
by  Tendon,  a  French  artist,  represent- 
ing the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protes- 
tantism in  the  cathedral  of  Innspruck, 
in  1655.  The  mosaic  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Sebastian  is  a  copy  of  the  picture 
in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  represent- 
ing the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  by 
Domenichino.  Near  it,  under  the 
archway,  are  two  tombs :  one  is  that 
of  Innocent  XII.  by  Filippo  Vatte,  in 
which  the  pope  is  represented  as  a 
sitting  figure,  supported  by  Charity 
and  Justice :  the  other  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  by  Bernini; 
she  died  in  1115,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Benedictine  monastery  near  Man- 
tua, but  Urban  VIII.  removed  the 
body  to  St.  Peter's  in  1635.  iTie 
bas-relief  on  the  front  of  the  Sarco- 
phagus represents  Gregory  VII.  giv- 
ing absolution  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  in  the  presence  of  the  countess. 
The  Chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento 
contains,  among  other  rich  ornaments, 
a  beautiful  tabernacle  of  lapis  lazuli 
and  bronze  gilt  in  the  form  of  Bra- 
mante's  circular  temple  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio.  The  altarpiece  of  the 
Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tonett  who  designed  the  stucco  bas- 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.  This  chapel  contains  the 
tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  (della  Rovere) 
in  bronze,  ornamented  with  bas-re- 
liefs by  Antonio  PoUajuolo.  Julius 
II.,  of  the  same  family,  is  buried  by 
the  side  of  this  monument ;  the  wish 
of  the  ambitious  pontiff  to  be  interred 
in  the  tomb  constructed  for  him  by 
Michael  Angelo  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli  having  never  been  fulfilled. 
Under  the  adjoining  arcade,  on  the 
right  hand,  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  of  the  Buoncompagni  family^ 
the  well-known  refofmer  of  the  ca- 
lendar :  it  is  by  Camilto  Ruseoni,  and 
is  a  very  inferior  work  ;  the  statue  of 
the  pope  is  supported  by  Religion 
and  Power.  The  bas-relief  in  front 
represents  the  correction  of  the  ca- 
lendar.     Opposite   b   the    tomb   of 
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Gregory  XIV.  (Sfrondati),  all  of 
which  is  stucco  except  the  statues  of 
Faith  and  Justice.  The  mosaic  on 
the  altar  of  the  ^eat  pier  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino*8  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna, 
founded  by  Gregory  XIII.,  was  de- 
signed by  Michael  Angelo,  and  built 
by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The  cupola 
is  covered  with  mosaics  designed  by 
Girolamo  Muztano,  which  have  been 
highly  praised.  In  this  chapel  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  is  buried.  Near 
it  is  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (Lambertini),  by  Pietro 
Bracci  .•  it  has  a  statue  of  the  pope, 
with  two  figures  of  Science  and  Cha- 
rity. This  learned  pontiflT,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Metastasio,  was  worthy  of 
a  monument  by  the  first  artists  in 
Italy.  - —  In  the  transept  are  some 
mosaics  and  statues  which  may  be 
briefly  noticed:  the  Martyrdom  of 
•SS.  Processo  and  Martinian,  a  mosaic 
copy  from  Valentin ;  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Erasmus,  from  Poussin;  St. 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  from 
Caroselli;  the  statut;s  of  S.  Jerome, 
by  Pietro  Bracci  i  S.  Cajetano,  by 
Carlo  Monaldi ;  S.  Giuseppe  Cala- 
aanzio,  by  Spinazzi  s  and  S.  Bruno, 
by  Stoldtz.  The  mosaic  of  the  Navi- 
cella,  representing  the  Saviour  coming 
to  save  St  Peter  when  the  vessel  is 
sinking,  is  from  a  picture  by  Lan- 
franco.  Opposite  to  this  altar  is  the 
magnificent  Tomb  of  Clement  XIII. 
( Rezzonico),  by  Canooa,  one  of  the 
few  specimens  of  really  fine  sculpture 
in  St.  Peter*s.  This  was  the  first 
work  which  established  Canova's  fame, 
and  is  still  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece;  it  was  finished  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  after  eight  years' 
labour.  The  pope,  a  fine  expressive 
figure,  is  represented  praying;  on  one 
side  is  the  genius  of  Death  sitting 
with  his  torch  reversed,  the  most  per- 
fect statue  in  St.  Peter's;  on  the 
-other  is  the  figure  of  Religion  hold- 
ing the  cross;  the  golden  rays  en- 
circling her  head  are  objectionable 
additions  to  the  figure,  and  do  not 
relieve  the  heaviness  for  which  it  is  [ 


remarkable.  The  lions  at  the  angles 
have  received  unqualified  admiration; 
the  one .  sleeping  ranks  among  the 
finest  efforts  of  the  modern  chiseL 
The  mosaic  beyond  it  is  a  copy  of  the 
St.  Michael  by  Guido.  The  mosaic 
of  S.  Petronilla,  copied  from  Guer- 
cino»  is  considered  the  finest  work  of 
this  class  in  St.  Peter's.  The  tomb 
of  Clement  X.,  of  the  Altieri  fiimily, 
near  it,  is  by  Ro$fi :  the  statue  of  the 
pope  is  by  Ereole  Ferraia, 

The  Grotte  Vaticane,  the  subter* 
ranean  chapel.  No  woman  is  allowed 
to  enter  this  part  of  the  building  with- 
out permission  firom  a  cardinal,  ex- 
cept on  Whitsunday,  when  men  are 
excluded.  This  subterranean  chapel 
is  that  portion  of  the  old  basilica 
which  stood  over  the  tombs  of  the 
early  martyrs ;  and  so  carefully  has  it 
been  preserved  in  all  the  alterations 
and  buildings  of  the  present  edifice, 
that  the  original  floor  has  never  been 
touched.  The  circular  corridor  of 
the  Grotte  contains  the  chapel  of  the 
Confession,  immediately  under  the 
high  alur  of  the  basilica  above.  It 
is  ornamented  with  bronze  bas-reliefii, 
illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  and  the  walls  are  lined 
with  rich  marbles  and  other  decora- 
tions. The  Tomb  of  St,  Peter  is  im- 
mediately below  the  altar.  Several 
personages  of  interest  or  eminence 
are  interred  here.  Among  them  are 
Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare), 
the  only  English  pope  who  ever  sat 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter's;  he  died  at 
Anagni  in  1159;  Bonifiu^  VIII.; 
Nichobs  v.;  Urban  VI.;  Pius  II.  5 
Charlotte,  queen  of  Jerusalem  and 
Cyprus;  the  Emperor  Otho  II. ;  and 
the  last  representatives  of  the  royal 
family  of  Stuart,  who  are  styled  in 
the  inscription,  James  III.,  Charles 
III.,  and  Henry  IX.,  kings  of  Eng- 
land. The  monument  of  Boniface 
VI 1 1,  is  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Amojfb 
di  Lapo,  One  of  the  most  remark* 
able  objects  in  this  subterranean  cha« 
pel  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius 
Bassus,  prefect  of  Rome,  who  died 
A.  n.  359.     Jt  is  a  very  fine  eiaiDpl9 
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of  the  sculpture  of  the  period,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  Christian 
monuments  in  existence.  It  is  of 
Parian  marble,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  eiecuted  at  Constantinople. 
Its  front  presents  ten  bas-reliefs, 
arranged  in  two  rows  of  five  each. 
They  are  separated  by  columns,  all  of 
which  are  spiral  except  those  of  the 
two  central  compartments.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  bas-reliefs  are  taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  some 
of  them  are  rather  obscure,  but  those 
representing  Adam  and  Eve  af^er  the 
&11,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and 
Christ  before  Pilate*  may  easily  be 
recognised. 

The   Sacristy,  built  by   Pius  VI. 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni 
(1775),  consists  of  three  noble  halls, 
decorated   with  a  richness   of  orna- 
ment scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  St 
Feter*s.    The  eight  fluted  pillars  of 
marmo  bigio  are  from  Hadrian's  villa. 
Among  its  paintings  may  be  noticed 
the  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
by  Giulio  Romano,  the  remains  of  a 
ciborium   painted    by    Giotto,    some 
frescoes  by  Mdozzo  da  Forli,  and  the 
Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter, 
by  Muziano,     The  marble  statue  of 
I^us  VI.  is  by  Agostino  Penna,  the 
Roman  sculptor.  —  Among  the  Ar^ 
chives  is  a  MS.  life  of  St.  George, 
with  miniatures  by  Giotto,  the  famous 
parchment   codex  of  the   Philippics 
of  Cicero,  a  Terence,  and  a  Persius 
of  very  early  date.     Among  the  little 
that  the    revolutionary  troubles    of 
1849  have  lef%  of  the  church  phie,  are 
some  crucifixes  and  candlesticks  from 
Uie  designs  of  Michael  Angdo  and 
BcnventOo  CeUini,  The  curious  '*  Dal- 
matica,**  formerly  worn  by  the  em- 
perors, and  dating  from  the  time  of 
Leo  III.,  is  also  preserved  here. 
-  Ascent  of  the  Dome,  —  By  a  recent 
regulation  no  person   is  idlowed  to 
ascend  without  an   order  from  the 
director  of  the  Fabbrica  of  St.  Peter% 
which  is  granted  only  on  application 
fVom  the  consul.     There  is  no  diflS- 
culty  in  obtaining  this  permission,  but 
one -of  the  party  is  required  to  sign 


it,  rendering  himself  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  all  his  party,  and  for 
any  accident  that  may  befall  them. 
The  ascent  to  the  summit  is  the  only 
means   by   which    any   idea  can   be 
formed  of  the  immensity  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's.    It  presents  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacles  in  the  world. 
A  broad  paved  spiral  staircase  a  cor-* 
doni  leads  us  to  the  roof  by  so  gentle 
an  ascent  that  horses  might  traverse 
it  with  their  loads.     On  the  walls  of 
this  staircase  are  tablets  recording  the 
names  of  members  of  the  reigning 
houses  of  Europe,  who  have  accom- 
plished the  ascent :  among  the  number 
are  the  dowager  queens  of  Spain,  Sar- 
dinia,  and    the   Netherlands.       The 
roof  seems    like  a   little   village   of 
workmen ;  the  two  octagonal  cupolas 
which  rise  above  it  to  the  height  of 
1 47  feet,  and  the  smaller  ones  which 
cover  the  side  chapels,  and  are  not 
seen  at  all  from  below,  are  here  found 
to  be  of  great  size.     The  shops  of  the 
workmen,   who  are   constantly   em- 
ployed in  the  repairs  of  the  edifice, 
I  and  a  fountain  of  water  which  is  al- 
ways flowing,  increase  the  illusion  of 
the  scene;   and  as  we  traverse  the 
enormous  pavement,  it  is  almost  im« 
possible  to  believe  that  we  are  walk-r 
ing   on  the   summit  of  a  building. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849, 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  the 
roof  of  the  church  and  the  stone- work 
of  the  dome  by  the  French  balls.    In 
about  a  dozen  places  large  holes  were 
knocked  in  the  exterior  roof  of  the 
church,  and  pieces  of  considerable  size 
were  chipped  off  the  masonry  of  the 
dome.     Not  less  than  19  balls  were 
picked  up  about  the  edifice  by  the  guar- 
dians of  the  fabric ;  and  the  roof,  the 
dome,  and  the  walls  of  the  church  were 
hit  in  80  different  places.     A  long 
series  of  passages  and  staircases  carries 
us  from  the  roof  to  the  different  stagee 
of  the  dome,  winding   between   its 
double  walls,  and  opening  on  the  in- ' 
temal  galleries,  from  which  the  stran- 
ger may  look  down  on  the  altar  below. 
It  IS  from  this  spot  that  we  learn  to 
appreciate  the  stupendous  sixe  and 
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proportions  of  the  building.  The ' 
people  moving  on  the  pavement 
scarcely  look  like  human  beings, 
and  the  mosaics  of  the  dome,  which 
seemed  from  below  to  be  minute  and 
4^cate  works,  are  found  to  be  coarse* 
ly  executed  in  the  only  style  which 
could  produce  effect  at  such  a  distance. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder,  while 
examining  the  immense  mass  at 
this  elevation,  that  fears  have  often 
been  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
dome,  and  that  it  has  been  repeatedly 
strengthened  with  bands  of  iron.  It 
appears  irom  the  opinion  of  nume- 
rous architects  that  there  has  been  an 
extensive  settlement  of  the  drum  on 
the  pendentives,  and  the  dome  at  the 
present  time  is  encircled  with  eight 
bands  of  iron,  five  in  the  drum,  one 
at  the  point  where  the  arch  begins  to 
spring,  and  two  on  th^  dome.  These 
precautions  seem  to  have  removed  all 
cause  for  alarm ;  and  it  is  generally 
adtnitted  tliat  the  building  is  per- 
fectly secure,  and  that  no  grounds 
whatever  for  apprehension  now  exist. 
The  cost  of  the  repairs  is  enormous ; 
tile  annual  expenses  of  the  fabric,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  the  officials,  is 
said  to  amount  to  36,000  scudi,  equal 
to  8000/.  of  English  money. 

The  staircases  from  this  point  lead 
directly  to  the  top  of  the  lantern, 
i^om  which  another  flight  takes  us 
to  the  base  of  the  ball,  where  a 
railing,  invisible  from  below,  allows 
us  to  enjoy  the  magnificence  of  the 
prospect.  The  ball  of  bronze  gilt  is 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  large  enough 
to  hold  16  persons.  A  small  iron 
ladder  winds  round  the  exterior  of 
t.he  ball  and  leads  to  the  cross,  which 
is  16  feet  in  height.  The  view  frpm 
the  balcony  below  the  ball  is  one  of 
the  finest  scenes  in  Europe.  The 
whole  of  Borne  with  her  desolate 
^ampagna  is  spread  out  like  a  map 
ip  the  foreground*  bounded  on  the 
one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apennines, 
ajid  on  the  other  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  is  scarcely  any  pro* 
miiient  object  of  interest  in  the  city 
which  may  not  easily  be  distioguished^. 


and  the  leading  features  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  nowhere  seen  to  such  ad- 
vantage; 

The  lUuminationM  of  St.  Peter's 
during  the  Holy  Week  are  too  welt 
known  to  require  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. To  those  who  have  witnessed 
them  the  in>pression  produced  by 
their  magnificent  display  is  too  strong 
to  be  obUterated ;  and  those  for  whom 
the  spectacle  is  yet  in  store  will  find 
that  any  description  falls  fkr  short  of 
the  reality.  Every  column,  cornice* 
and  frieze,  the  bands  of  the  dome«  and 
all  the  details  of  the  building  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross,  are  lit  up  with 
lines  of  lamps,  and  its  gigantic  archi- 
tecture stands  out  against  the  dark 
sky  in  a  complete  firmament  of  fire. 
The  illuminations  are  repeated  at  the 
Festival  of  St  Peter*8  on  two  suc- 
cessive evenings,  and  are  said  to  cost 
600  crowns.  382  men  are  employed 
to  light  the  lamps;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
task,  it  is  surprising  that  the  number 
o£  accidents  is  very  small.  There  are 
two  illuminations  on  each  evening: 
the  first,  called  the  aUver  illumina- 
tion, begins  at  dusk,  and  consists  of 
5900  lanterns;  the  second,  called 
the  golden  illumination,  begins  at 
9,  when  at  the  first  stroke  <^  the 
clock,  900  lamps  are  lighted  so  in- 
stantaneously that  it  seems  the  work 
of  enchantment.  The  whole  process 
is  generally  completed  before  the 
clock  has  struck  the  hour,  or  in  about 
eight  seconds :  the  entire  building  is 
then  lit  up  by  no  less  than  680O 
lamps.  The  lanterns  used  for  the 
silver  illiunination  are  of  white  paper, 
those  for  the  golden  are  iron  plates 
filled  with  biazHig  tar  and  turpentine. 

The  principal  Ceremonies  and  reli- 
gious services  in  St  Peter's  and  tlie 
Sistine  Chapel  are  the  following:-— 
January  1  st.  Grand  mass  at  10  a.  if., 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  by  the  pope  in 
person,  unless  the  pope  is  in  residence 
on  Monte  Cavallo,  when  it  is  cele~ 
hrated  in  the  private  chapel  oC  that 
palace^  This  applies  to  all  the  cere-, 
ftiGnies.  except  tho^e.  at  Easier  ai\d. 
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Christmas,  and  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter.  5th.  Vespers  in  the  SLstine*  at 
3  P.M.  6th.  The  Epiphany;  high 
tnass  in  the  Sistine,  at  10  a.m.  Febru- 
ary 2d.  Purijication  of  the  Virgin  j 
high  mass  by  the  pope  in  person,  and 
the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  candles. 
On  Ash  Wednesday,  high  mass,  and 
the  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  heads 
of  the  cardinals.  March  and  April. 
—  Holy  Week,  Palm  Sunday ;  high 
mass  in  St.  Peter's,  about  9  a.m.,  by 
the  pope  in  person ;  the  pope  conse- 
crates and  distributes  the  palm 
branches.  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week 
at  4  P.M.  the  first  miserere  of  Allegri 
is  chanted  in  tlie  Sistine  chapel  and 
in  St.  Peter's.  To  secure  seats  in  the 
ISistine  chapel,  where  the  chanting 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  it  is  necessary  to  go  at  2  o'clock, 
and  ladies  must  be  provided  with 
tickets,  as  mentioned  hereafter.  A 
triangle  of  candles  is  prepared  pre- 
vious to  the  service,  and  one  candle  is 
extinguished  at  the  conclusion  of  dif- 
ferent psalms,  till  one  alone  is  left. 
This  is  removed  during  the  singing 
of  the  miserere  behind  the  sAtar,  and 
on  its  conclusion  is  again  brought 
out,  when  a  general  knocking  with 
a  stick  takes  place, — the  whole  signi- 
ficant of  the  light  on  earth  during  our 
Saviour's  presence,  his  death  and  de» 
scent  into  the  tomb;  and  bis  resurrec- 
tion, with  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended it.  In  the  evening,  after  the 
services  at  the  Vatican  are  finished, 
the.  Trinitd  cfa'  Pellegrini  may  be  vi- 
sited, to  see  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims 
who  have  journeyed  to  Rome  for  the 
holy  week,  washed  by  the  great  dig- 
nitaries and  nobles,  who  also  attend 
on  them,  like  servants,  at  their  meal, 
and  afterwards  assist  them  to  prepare 
fisr  rest.  The  dififerent  sexes  are 
l^aced  in  separate  departments  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  persons  regularly 
engaged  for  those  charitable  offices, 
are  enrolled  in  confraternities,  num- 
bering many  of  the  first  persons  in 
the  aristocracy  of  Rome.  His  Holi- 
liess  is  enrcriled  in  the  association,  as 
ase  27  cardinals  now  living.     Several 


kings  have  been  so  likewise ;  and,  up 
to  the  year  1847,  the  female  confrater- 
nita  was  presided  over  by  the  Prin- 
cess Rospigliosi.     To  be  entitled  to 
admission,   the  pilgrims   must  have 
come  from  a  distance  of  more  than  60 
miles,  and  bring  certificates  from  their 
bishop  or  his  vicar,  attesting  that  they 
have  repaired  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  holy  places :  these  are 
examined  by  persons  called  ricevitori, 
for  security   against  deception.      At 
Easter^  Italian  pilgrims  are  entertained 
for  3  days,  Ultramontanes  for  4,  Por- 
tuguese for? ;  atother  times  of  the  year, 
Italians  for  I  day,  Ultramontanes  for  2, 
Portuguese  for  5 ;  the  latter  receive 
each,  on  their  departure,  a  Roman  se- 
quin, and  Bohemians  a  scudo.      This 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  Trinity 
de*  Pellegrini  every  evening  during  the 
week.    J%ursday.-^Iligh  mass  at  the 
Sistine  chapel  at  9  a.  m.,  after  which 
there  is  a  procession  from  the  Sistine 
to  the  Pauline  chapel,  wh»e  the  pope 
deposits  the  holy  elements.      About 
12,  the  pope  pronounces  his  benedic- 
tion from  the  balcony  of  St  Peter's, 
and   then    descends    into  the   south 
transept,  where  he  washes  the  feet  of 
13  aged  priests,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeds to  the  gallery  over  the  entrance 
portico  of  the  basilica,  where  he  waits 
on  them  at  table«     Previous  to  the 
benediction  One  of  the  cardinals   in 
former  tinies  used  to  curse  all  Jews, 
Turks,  and  heretics,  by  bell,  book, 
an4  candle,  but  it  is  not  done  now<  At 
4  or  ^  past  4  p.m.  the  second  miserere 
is  chanted  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and 
in  St.  Peter's*    After  the  miserere  the 
exposition  of  the  relics  (the  true  cross, 
the  lance,  and  the    "Volto   Santo") 
takes  place.      The  cardinal  peniten- 
ttary  sits  in  the  north  transept  of  St. 
Peter's  to  give  absolution  for  mortal 
sins  which  cannot  otherwise  be  ab- 
sdved.    The  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's 
is  washed.     The  Pauline  chapel  and 
the  different  "  sepulchres,"  more  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese churches,  and  S.  Ignazio,  are 
illuminated.      Among  the  sights  of 
this  evening  may  be  mentioned  the 
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sbops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Piatxa  Navona, 
which  are  arranged  in  every  sort  of 
device,  and  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Good  Friday, — The  adoration  of  the 
croa  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  9  a.m.; 
a  proeenion  to  the  Pauline  chapel, 
ft^lowed  by  high  mass  in  the  Sistine 
by  the  pope  in  person.  The  figure 
of  our  Saviour,  which  is  covered  up 
during  Lent,  is  this  day  uncovered. 
The  pope  enters  St.  Peter*s  in  state, 
and  prays  before  the  A  posticus  tomb. 
The  cardinal  penitentiary  givesabsolu- 
tion  as  on  Thursday.  The  last  mwerere 
is  chanted  at  5  f.  u.  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  and  in  St.  Peter*8.  *  On  Good 
Friday,  1849,  the  old  practice  of  bus* 
pending  under  the  dome  a  colossal 
illuminated  cross  was  resumed  after 
20  years*  discontinuance,  having  been 
suppressed  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  in  1829, 
on  the  pretext  of  English  and  foreign 
visitors  behaving  disrespectfully  in 
the  church.  Saturday.  —  Ordination 
At  St.  John  Lateran,  and  public  bap- 
tism in  the  baptistery  of  Constantino 
lit  i  past  7  A.  M.  At  the  same  hour, 
or  even  earlier,  blessing  of  candles, 
iire,  &c  ,  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  'High 
mass  in  the  Sistine  at  9  a.m.  Etuter 
Sunday,  the  grandest  festival  of  the 
year.  Day-break  is  ushered  in  by 
the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  by  high  mass  at  S.  Maria  della 
Scala.  At  9  a.  m.  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter's  by  the  pope  in  person.  The 
pope  enters  the  church  in  a  solemn 
procession,  every  iueident  of  which 
has  a  mystical  meaning.  His  Holiness 
is  carried  on  a  portable  throne,  which 
is  symbolical  of  his  elevation  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ.  Before  him  are  car- 
ried two  &ns  of  ostrich  feathers,  in 
irhich  the  eyes  of  peacock's  feathers 
are  set,  as  a  symbol  both  that  vigi- 
lance is  required  of  the  pontiff,  and 
also  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  him.    The  triple  crown,  it  need 


•  On  Good  Friday,  and  the  next  day,  the 
whole  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  Including  the 
Etruiean  Muieum,  Appartamento  Boiwia, 
«c.,  U  qpen  to  the  public  flrom  11  to  6. 


scarcely  be  added,  is  equally  sym- 
bolical. The  lower  circlet  represents 
the  crown  of  temporal  dominion,  while 
the  mitre  represents  the  spiritual; 
the  second  circlet  shows  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority, 
and  the  third  shows  the  union  of  the 
pontifical,  imperial,  and  royal  power. 
The  seven  candelabra  carried  before 
the  pope  by  Acolytes^  represent  the 
seven  ecclesiastical  n'oat,  or  divisions 
of  the  city ;  mystically  they  bear  re- 
ference to  the  candlesticks  amid  which 
the  vision  of  the  Srni  of  God  appeared 
to  the  Evangelist,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse;  and  are  also  typical  of 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  spirit. 

On  entering  St.  Peter's,  when  the 
pope  arrives  opposite  the  chapel  of  the 
SS.  Sacramento,  the  procession  stops ; 
the  pope  descends  from  the  throne 
and  adores  the  host,  which  is  exposed 
on  the  illuminated  altar  of  that  chapel. 
The  cortege  then  passes  on  to  the 
throne  at  the  epistle-side  of  the  tri- 
bune, where  the  homage  is  performed, 
and  after  reading  to  himself  the  pray- 
ers preparatory  to  saying  mass,  whiUt 
the  oflSce  of  Tierce  is  sung,  his  Holi- 
ness is  vested  for  the  celebration.  A 
procession  is  then  formed  towards  the 
throne  at  the  end  of  the  tribune,  which, 
suddenly  turning  to  the  right,  hces 
the  high  altar  and  approaches  it  It 
consists  of  the  thurifer,  crossbearer, 
Greek  and  Latin  deacons  and  sub- 
deaeons,  cardinal  bishop  and  three  car- 
dinal deacons,the  pope  with  two  private 
chamberlains,  and  an  auditor  of  the 
rota  bearing  his  mitre,  the  patriarchs 
and  other  prelates  assistant  at  the 
throne.  Near  the  altar  it  is  met  by 
the  three  junior  cardinals,  who  succes- 
sively do  reverence  to  bis  Holiness  and 
embrace  him  with  a  kiss  on  the  cheek 
and  breast,  mystically  exhibiting  the 
homage  paid  by  the  three  Magi  to  the 
Saviour.  The  epistle  and  gospel  are 
sung  first  in  Latin,  then  in  Greek,  to 
denote  the  union  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  ehurch,  but  the  primacy 
of  the  Latin.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  creed  (his  Holiness  having 
retired  before  the  epistle  to  the  for** 
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Ihest  throne)  the  sacred  vessels  are 
washed  at  what  are   called  the  cre» 
dence  tables,  for  the  utensils  of  the 
mass ;  the  keeper  of  the  cellar  drinks 
of  the  wine  and  water  for  the  ablu- 
tions, which  are  then  administered  to 
the  cardinal  deacon.     When  the  pope 
has  returned  to  the  altar,  the  sacristan 
eats  in   his  presence   two   particles, 
pointed  out  by  the  deacon,  from  the 
three  wafers,  and  also  drinks  of  the 
wine  and    water,   prepared    for  the 
mass.  This  precaution  against  poison, 
though  a  mere  form,  is  of  almost  im- 
memorial  usage  at  the  papal   high 
mass.     At  the  ofiertory  is  sung  the 
Motette  Christut  resurgent  with   the 
beautiful  music  of  Felice  Ancrio,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  concerted 
pieces  of  the  papal  choir.    This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  singing  of  the  Sequence, 
yictimasPaschali,  generally  to  the  music 
of  Simonelli.     The  music  and  poetry 
of  the  church  for  Easter  day  is  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of 
sacred   music.      This   Sequence    es*- 
pecially  is  probably  one  of  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  the  ecclesiastic  hymn 
now  extant,   its    authorship    having 
never  been  ascertained  :  like  the  mag- 
nificent anthein  for  Christmas,  Quern 
vidiatis  Pastores,  it  partakes   of  the 
dramatic,   introducing,   as  interlocu* 
tors,    Mary,  who   returns  from   the 
sepulchre,    and    the    disciples,  who 
question  her  what  she  has  seen.     It 
concludes  with  a  kind  of  chorus,  which 
swells  into  a  noble  strain,  after  a  con- 
cession of  fiiith  in  the  resurrection. 
-.    Before  the  preface  two  junior  car- 
dinal deacons  take  their  station  be- 
side the  altar,  facing  each  other,  to 
represent  the  two  angels  who  stood  at 
the  sepulchre.     Then  is  sung,  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  consecration,  the  form 
which  offers  up  the  praises  of  the 
church  with   those  of  angels,   arch- 
angels, thrones,  and  dominations;  and 
after  the  choir  has  continued  it  in  the 
SanchUt  a  dead  silence  follows,  to  be 
interrupted  by  that  burst  of  trumpets 
at  the  coDsummation  of  the  sacrifice, 
whose  eflfect  can  iH»ver  be  described. 
31if  eommunion  tf  the  p<^  takes 


place  at  the  high  altar,  to  typify,  it  is 
said,  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer 
in  sight  of  the  multitude ;  the  altar 
represents  the  table  where  the  eucha- 
rist  was  instituted,  and  the    throne 
the  mount  where  the  sacrifice   was 
offered.     A   second  elevation  of  the 
host  and  the  chalice  is  made,  after  the 
pontiff  has  left  the  altar,  by  the  as- 
sistant cardinals,  and  each  is  carried 
solemnly  to  the  throne  for  the  com- 
munion of  his  Holiness,  who  drinks 
from   the  chalice  through  a  golden 
tube,  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  practice  at 
the  time  when  communion  under  both 
kinds  was  jgeneral.     The  deacon  and 
subdeacon  then  receive  from  hisbands 
the  remainder  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments.     A  ciborium  containing  other 
consecrated  particles,  is  brought  with 
the    same   solemnity   to  the  throne, 
and  out  of  this  the  holy  father  gives 
communion,     in    one    kind,    to   the 
cardinal,  deacons,    and    noble    laity 
who   assist  at   the   cappella.      After 
the  conclusion   of  mass   the  pontiff*, 
assuming  the  triregno,  reseats  himself 
in   the   portable    throne,   where  the 
cardinal  archpriest  of  St.  Peter's  pre- 
sents him  with  a  purse  of  white  velvet 
containing  the  usual  offering  made  to 
him  for  singing  mass  in  that  basilica 
pro     Missa    bene    cantata.        At     12 
o'clock  the  pope  pronounces  his  bene- 
diction from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's, 
in  the  same  form  as  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day.    ITie  following  are  the  words  of 
the  benediction,  the  Amen  being  four 
times  chanted,   and   breaking   finely 
upon  the  silence  in  which,  unless  one 
is  very  near,  the  whole  seems  to  pass : 
•«  May  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  whose  power  and  authority, 
we  confide,  intercede  for  us  with  the. 
Lord.   Amen.     Through  the  prayers 
and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,  of  the  blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  holy  apostles   Peter 
and  Paul,  and  all    Saints,   may   the 
Omnipotent   God   have   mercy  upoi\ 
you,  may  all  your  sins  be  remitted, 
and  Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal 
1  life.  Amen.     Indulgence,  absolution/ 
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9ncl  remission  of  all  your  sins,  ^ace 
for  true  and  fruitful  repentance,  hearts 
^ver  contrite,  and  amendment  of  life, 
may  the  Omnipotent  and  merciful 
God  afford  you.  Amen.  And  may 
the  blessing  of  the  Omnipotent  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend 
upon  you  and  remain  with  you  ever. 
Amen.** 

At  the  last  clause,  et  henedictio,  the 
pope  rises  and  signs  the  cross  in  front, 
and  on  each  side,  over  the  people,  as 
he  pronounces  the  holy  names ;  at 
descendai  he  stretches  out  his  arms  to 
heaven,  and  then  folds  them  over  his 
breast.  Then  the  cardinal  deacon 
reads  in  Latin  and  Italian  (afterwards 
throwing  the  documents  among  the 
people)  the  bull  of  the  plenary  indul- 
gence  conceded  to  all  who  have  at- 
tended the  sacraments  in  the  spirit  of 
true  repentance,  whose  hearts  are 
purified  from  the  malignancy  of  sin, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
reconciliation  with  God.  The  mili- 
tary bands  strike  up,  the  bells  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo 
raise  their  chorus,  as  final  to  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  resurrection.  At 
7  p.  M.  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter's 
commences }  but  it  is  necessary  for 
carriages  to  go  there  some  time  before 
to  obtain  a  place.  At  8  f.m.  the  whole 
bursts  out  into  a  brilliant  running 
flame,  which  is  seen  beautifully  either 
from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  or 
tlie  Pincian  Hill ;  and,  if  people  are 
quick,  it  may  easily  be  seen  from  both 
places.  Easter  Monday^  —  The  cele> 
brated  girandoia  from  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  the 
finest  exhibition  of  fireworks  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  to  have  been  de* 
signed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  con- 
sists of  two  discharges,  each  composed 
of  4500  rockets  and  other  fireworks. 
May.-^  Whitsunday ;  high  mass  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
at  the  Vatican ;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After 
l2  o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
chapel.  Corpus  Domini  j  the  solemn 
procession  of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  in 


which  the  pope,  the  clefgy,  and  the  court 
Uke  part.  June  asth..^  The  Evt  of  the 
Fetthal  of  St.  JPtter  and  St.  Pamli  at 
6  p.  M.,  vespers  in  St.  Peter*8  in  the 
preaenee   of  the    pope;   the  subter- 
ranean chapel  is  thrown  open  on  this 
occasion ;  the  illuminations  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's and  the  girandoia  on  the  CastTe  of 
Si.  Angelo  take  plaee  on  this  and  the 
succeeding    evenings.      29th.    High 
mass  in  St.  Peter's   by  the  pope  in 
person,  at  10  a.  m«     At  S,  vespers  in 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
cardinals.    November  1st.  High  mass 
by  the  pope  in  person  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
the  Sistine  chapeL     At  3  r.  m.  .  vea* 
pers  for  the  dead  in  the  same,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  the  whole 
court.     2nd.  High  mass  at  10  a.  m. 
by  the  pope,  in  commemoration  of  the 
dead.     3rd  and  5th.  A  similar  'cere* 
mony  for  deceased  popes  and  cardinals. 
December. — First  Sunday  in  Advent  j 
high  mass  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and 
procession  of  the  pope  to  the  CapeIJa 
Paolina,  which  is  illuminated  fi>r  the 
occasion.     On  each   Sunday  in   Ad- 
vent divine  service  is  performed  in  the 
pope's  chapel,  either  at  the  Vatican  or 
the  palace  on  Monte  Citorio.     8th. 
Conception  of  the  Vir(fin ;  high  mass 
in  the  Sistine  chapel.     S4th.    Chriet' 
mas   Eve;     vespers    in    the    Sistine 
chapel  at  5.     At  8  r.  x.  high  moss^ 
generally  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
which  lasts  till  midnight.     The  pope 
on  this  occasion  blesses  the  hat  and 
sword  which  he  .afterwards  sends  as  a 
present  to  some  Roman  Catholic  prinee. . 
25tb.-  Christmas  Day  /  grand  mass  at 
10  A.  M.  in  St.  Peter's  by  the  pope  in 
person,  attended  by  the  cardinals,  the 
ckrgy,  and  the  whole  court.     26th. 
Mass  at  10  A.  H.  in  the  Sistine chapd, 
in  honour  of  St.  Stephen.     S7tb.     A 
similar  service  in  hoBout  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  vespers  in  St  John 
Lateran.     31sL  Vespers  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  at  which  the  pope  is  genendfy 
present. 

Ve^ers  are  performed  every  day  at 
3  p.  M.  in  the  CapeUa  del  Coro,  in  St 
Peter's,  in  the  presenee  of  a  cardinal  i 
they  are  much  ^e^uented  ^y-stnmfeis 
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on  Fridays  and  Sundays,  on  account 
of  the  fine  music  by  which  they  are 
generally  accompanied. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  St  Peter's 
and  the  Sistine  chapel  at  the  cere- 
monies of  the  holy  week  are  necessary 
for  ladies  only ;  ladies  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  seats  must  be 
dressed  in  black  veils  duiing  all  the 
ceremonies.  Gentlemen,  if  in  black 
evening  dress,  or  military  men  in  uni- 
form, are  admitted  within  the  bar. 
Ladies  tickets  may  be  procured 
through  any  cardinal  or  ambassador, 
and  through  the  consul  or  banker. 
Admission  to  the  loggia  of  the  ambas- 
sadors and  princes  during  the  illu- 
minations is  only  to  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  migor-domo.  To 
see  the  giraudola,  places  in  the  Palazzo 
Altovtti  may  be  secured  at  a  scudo  for 
each  seat  Rooms  commanding  a 
view  of  the  castle  let  from  5  to  20 
and  SO  scudi,  according  to  the  ao- 
eommodatioD.  Tlie  fees  for  seeing  St 
Peter's  amount  to  several  pauls  :  there 
are  separate  sacristans  for  the  crypts, 
the  dome,  &c.y  each. of  whom  expects 
two  pauls. 

-  2.  Basilica  of  SU  John  Laieran,  — ■ 
This  celebrated  basilica  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  senator  Plan-' 
tius  Lateranus,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name.  He  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
as  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero. 
'  The  site  afterwards  passed  into  the 
frmilv  df  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was 
born  near  the  palace.  In  the  fourth 
oentury  the  Lateran  house  was  con- 
ferred by  Constantine  on  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  his  episcopal  residence. 
Constantine  then  founded  this  basilica, 
assisting  with  bb  own  hands  to  dig 
the  foundations.  It  was  long  re- 
garded as  the  first  of  Christian 
churches^  and  the  inscription  over 
the  door  calls  it  omntum  urhis  el  orbit 
£eeU$iarum  Mater  et  Caput,  The 
chapter  of  the  Lateran  still  takes  pre- 
cedence ever  that  of  St.  Peter's ;  the 
caremony  of  the  pomesso,  or  taking 
possession  of  the  Lateran  palace,  is 
one  of  the  first  forms  observed  on  the 


election  of  a  new  pope,  whose  coro- 
nation invariably  takes  place  in  this 
basilica.  It  is  one  of  the  four  basi- 
licas which  liave  a  **  Porta  Santa,"  so 
that  for  1500  years  it  has  preserved 
its  rank  and  privileges.  It  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  five  general  councils 
which  have  been  held  here,  and  to 
which  we  shall  recur  hereafter.  The 
old  basilica  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V., 
but  it  was  restored  by  this  pope,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  and  remodelled 
by  many  of  his  successors.  Sixtus  V. 
added  the  portico  of  the  Scala  Santa 
from  the  designs  of  Fontana,  and 
Clement  VIII.  enlarged  the  tran- 
septs and  side  aisles  from  the  designs 
of  Giacomo  della  Porta.  In  the  time 
of  Innocent  X.  (1644)  Borromint 
loaded  the  nave  with  ornaments,  and 
surrounded  the  granite  columns  with 
cumbrous  piers.  Clement  XI  I.  (  Cor- 
sini)  completed  the  work  of  renova- 
tion in  17  34,  by  adding  the  principal 
facade  from  the  designs  of  the  Flo- 
rentine architect  Alessandro  Galilei. 
After  these  numerous  restorations  and 
capricious  changes  it  will  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  basilica  has  pre- 
served much  of  its  original  character. 
The  facade  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
architecture  of  the  last  century :  it  is 
built  entirely  of  travertine,  and  has 
four  large  columns  and  six  pilasters 
of  the  composite  order  sustaining  a 
massive  entablature  and  balustrade, 
on  which  are  placed  colossal  statues 
of  our  Saviour  and  ten  saints.  Be- 
tween the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
five  balconies ;  from  that  in  the  centre - 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction 
on  the  people  on  Ascension  Day. 
The  whole  front  is  broken  into  orna- 
ments and  details,  which  lessen  the 
general  effect,  and  make  the  style 
seem  better  adapted  to  a  theatre  than 
a  church.  •  In  the  vestibule  is  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  Constantine,  found  in  bis-' 
baths  on  the  Quirinal,  and  bearing 
ample  evidence  of  the  decline  of  art. 
There  are  five  entrances  to  the  basi- 
lica ;  the  middle  one  has  a  bronze 
door,  said  to  have  been  brought  by- 
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Alexander  VII.  from  the  ruint  of  the 
^milian  basilica,  on  the  site  of  the 
church  of  S.  Adriano,  in  the  Forum ; 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and 
is  of  course  walled  up.  The  inUrior 
has  lost  the  distinctiTC  characters  of 
the  basilica  under  the  hands  of  Bor- 
romini ;  the  roof  and  walls  are  covered 
with  medallions  and  stucco  ornaments, 
but  they  do  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  in- 
terior, as  we  now  see  it,  has  five  naves 
divided  by  four  rows  of  piers.  Those 
of  the  nave,  in  which  Borromini  has 
encased  the  columns  of  the  old  basi- 
lica, are  pierced  with  niches,  contain- 
ing colossal  statues  of  the  Apostles. 
These  statues  are  characteristic  speci- 
mens ot  the  school  of  Bernini,  with  all 
its  estravagancies,  and  yet,  with  their 
acknowledged  faults,  the  effect  of  so 
many  colossal  figures  is  imposing,  and 
seldom  fiiils  to  find  admirers.  The 
St.  James  the  Great,  the  St  Matthew, 
the  St  Andrew,  and  the  St  John,  are 
by  Ruteonii  the  St.  Thomas  and  St 
Bartholomew  are  by  Le  GroMf  the 
St.  James  the  Less  is  by  Angdo  Rotn; 
the  St  Thaddeus  is  by  Lorenzo  OUoni  ; 
the  St.  Simon  by  Franeeteo  Maratti; 
the  St  Philip  by  Giuseppe  Maxxudi; 
and  the  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  are  by 
Monot,  a  French  sculptor.  The  one 
which  has  the  greatest  merit  as  a  work 
of  art,  is  the  St.  James  the  Less,  by 
fio$$i.  **  The  Apostles  appear  to  me 
to  fall  under  the  censure  of  an  inju- 
dicious imitation  of  the  manner  of 
the  painters.  The  drapery  of  those 
figures,  from  being  disposed  in  large 
masses,  gives  undoubtedly  that  air  of 
grandeur  which  magnitude  or  quan- 
tity is  sure  to  produce ;  but  though 
it  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  numaged 
with  great  skill  and  intelligence,  and 
contrived  to  appear  as  ^ht  as  the 
materials  will  allow,  yet  the  weight 
and  solidity  of  stone  was  not  to  be 
orercome." — Sir  J,  ReiftuHdM,  Above 
them  are  some  fine  bas-reliefs.  The 
great  ornament  of  the  nave  is  the  su- 
perb Coraini  Chapd,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XII.,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St  Andrea 


Corsini,  from  the  designs  of  Ales- 
sandro  Galilei  (1729).     Nothing  can 
surpass  the  magnificence  of  this  very, 
beautiful  structure :  the  richest  noar- 
bles,  the  most   elaborate  oman&ents 
and    gilding,    columna    of   precious 
marbles,   bes-relieft,  and  even  gems, 
have  been  lavished  on  its  decoraticms 
with  a  profusion  quite  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  any  other  private  cbapel  in 
Rome,  except  the  Borghese  in  Sta. 
Maria   Maggiore.      Notwithstanding 
this  excess  of  ornament  the  whole  has 
been  controlled  and  subdued  by   a 
correct  taste,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  after  the  deformities  of 
Borromini's  nave.     The  altarpiece  is 
a  mosaic  copy  of  Guido*s  picture  d 
S.  Andrea  Corsini,  now  in  the  Bar« 
berini  Palace.     The  celebrated  por« 
phyry  sarcophagus  which  forms  the 
tomb  of  Clement  XII.  was  taken  finim 
the  portico  of   the    Pantheon;    the 
cover  is  modem ;  the  bronse  statue  of 
the  pope  is  by  Maini ;  and  the  two 
lateral  figures  are  by  Carlo  Monaldi. 
Opposite,   is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Neri  Corsini,  with  his  statue  and  two 
sitting  figures  by  Maini.    The  figurea 
in  the  niches,  representing  the  Car- 
dinal Virtues,  are  by    Rusconi  and 
other  followers  of  Bernini,  but  they 
are  not  remarkable  as  works  of  art 
In  a  vault  underneath  this  chapel  is  a 
beautiful  Pieti  by  Bernini,     In  the 
nave  is  the  bronze  tomb  of  Martin  V., 
of  the  princely  bouse  of  Colonna,  a 
fine  work    by   Simone,    brother    of 
Donatello.     The  high  aitar  has  four 
columns    of    granite,    sustaining    a 
Gothic  tabernacle,  curious  as  a  work 
of  the  14th  century.      It  was  con- 
structed by  Urban  V.  to  receive  the 
heads  of  St  Peter  and  St  Pkul,  which 
were  found  during  his  reign  tanong 
the  ruins  of  the  old  basilica.    It  bears 
the  arms  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
France.     The  tribune,  or  oAsts,  coo- 
tains  four  pointed   windows,  which 
appear,   from  the    inscription   attri- 
buting this  part  of  the  basilica  to 
Nicholas   IV.,    to     belong     to    the 
13th  century.     It  contains  a  good 
modem  picture  by  AgricaHa  of  tba- 
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Saviour,  St.  John,  and  the  Virgin  (or 
Magdalen),  recently  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Torlonia.  The  yault  is 
covered  with  the  mosaics  of  the  old 
basilica,  executed  in  1S91  by  Jacopo 
da  Turrita,  a  contemporary  of  Cimabue, 
and  inscribed  with  bis  name :  they 
are  interesting  as  examples  of  art 
in  the  IStb  century,  but  they  con- 
trast strangely  with  the  redundant 
ornaments  of  the  modem  nave. 

In  the  transept  is  the  splendid  altar 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The  four 
bronze-gilt  columns  of  the  composite 
order  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitol  inus,  and  to  have  been  cast  by 
Augustus  out  of  the  bronze  rostra  of 
the  vessels  captured  at  the  battle  of 
■  Actium.  Near  this  transept  a  table  is 
shown  as  that  on  which  the  Last  Supper 
was  eaten.  Above  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Ascension  by  Cav,  d*Arpino,  who  is 
buried  in  this  church,  near  the  grave 
of  his  contemporary  Andrea  Sacchi. 
On  the  second  pier  of  the  first  side 
aisle  on  the  right,  is  the  portrait  of 
Boniface  VIII.  by  Giotto,  who  has  re- 
presented the  pope  between  two  car- 
dinals, announcing  from  the  balcony 
the  jubilee  of  ISOO.  It  is  the  only 
remaining  fragment  of  the  paintings 
of  Giotto,  which  covered  the  loggia 
of  the  old  I^ateran  palace.  The  other 
paintings  in  the  basilica  scarcely  re- 
quire notice  :  the  best  are  the  Daniel 
of  Proeaccini,  and  the  Jonas  of  Conca. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  drawing,  at- 
tributed to  Raphael,  of  the  Madonna 
della  Casa  d*AIba,  now  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  an  Annunciation  after 
flfichael  Atufdo, 

The  church  ceremontet  which  take 
place  in  St.  John  Lateran  are  very 
imposing.  On  the  Saturday  before 
£aster,  after  the  baptism  of  the  Jews 
and  infidels  in  the  baptistery,  the  car- 
dinal bishop  holds  an  ordination  in 
this  basilica.  On  Ascension  Day  high 
mass  is  performed  here  by  the  pope 
in  person,  who  afterwards  pronounces 
his  benediction  on  the  people  from 
^Ijie  b^«ony.  The  pope  again  performs 


high  mass  here  on  the  Festival  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  on  the  24th  June. 
The   five    General   Councils  which 
have  given  such  celebrity  to  this  basi- 
lica, and  which  are  universally  known 
as  the  Lateran  Councils,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : —  I.  March  1 9.  1 123,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.,  tit  which 
the  questions  connected  with  the  In- 
vestiture were  settled.     II.  April  18. 
II 39,  under  Innocent  II.,  at  which 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  the 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II. 
III.    March   5.   1179,  under   Alex* 
ander  1 1 1.,  at  which  the  schism  caused 
by   Frederic  Barbarossa  was   termi- 
nated, and  the  doctrines  of  the  Wal- 
denses    and    Albigenses    were    con- 
demned.    IV.   November   11.   12159 
under   Innocent  III.,  at  which  the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, &c.,   were   present.      At    this 
council  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses 
were  again  condemned,  and  the  errors 
of  Almaric  and  the  Abbot  Joachim, 
the  pretended  prophet  of  Calabria,  in 
regard  to  the  Trinity,  were  denounced 
as  heresies.    V.  May  3.  1512,  sum- 
moned by  Julius  II.,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  under  Leo  X.     This 
council  is  remarkable  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat  be* 
tween  the  Pope  and  Francis  1.,  by 
which   the  liberties  of  the   Galilean 
church    were    sacrificed.      Measures 
were  also  taken  to  supersede  the  acts 
of  the  oecumenical  council  of  Pisa^ 
convoked  by  Louis  XII.  and  the  em* 
peror  Maximilian,  in  opposition   to 
the  Holy  League  of  1511,  between 
Julius  II.,  the  kings  of  England  and 
of  Spain,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss. 
The  only  general  council  which  has 
been  held  since  this  time  is  that  of 
Trent,  a,d.  1525. 

The  Cloisters  retain  their  beautiful 
Gothic  of  the  12th  or  13th  century* 
The  old  episcopal  throne,  with  itJi 
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pointed  canop]r»  was  removed  there  in 
the  last  century.  There  are  many 
curious  monuments  in  these  cloisters 
which  deserve  a  visit;  the  columns 
exhibit  some  good  examples  of  the 
old  mosaic  ornaments.  Among  the 
relics  shown  here  is  the  mouth  of  a 
well,  called  the  well  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria  (several  crosses  are  sculp- 
-tured  on  it) ;  two  columns  of  Pi1ate*s 
house ;  a  column  said  by  the  tradition 
to  have  been  split  when  the  vail  of 
the  temple  was  rent  in  twain ;  the 
porphyry  slab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots ;  a  slab  supported  by  4  co- 
lumns, said  to  be  the  height  of  our 
Saviour  (the  columns  are  6  feet  high) ; 
H miraculous  altar  table,  in  which, when 
a  priest  doubted  the  real  presence, 
the  wafer  fell  from  his  hand  through 
the  slab,  and  left  a  hole. 

The  Baptistery^  built  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  decorated  with  the  spoils  of 
ancient  edifices,  is  a  small  octagonal 
'Structure  of  brick-work.  On  the 
feides  of  the  entrance  are  two  mag- 
nificent porphyry  columns  of  the  com- 
posite order,  half-buried  in  the  wall. 
Eight  superb  columns  of  the  same 
material,  said  to  be  the  largest  known, 
sustain  a  cornice  which  runs  round 
the  building,  supporting  eight  small 
columns  of  white  marble,  which  seem 
entirely  out  of  place,  and  injure  the 
general  effect.  The  exterior  of  this 
building,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  have  very  probably 
been  preserved  since  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  the  building  is  known 
to  have  been  repaired  by  several  popes 
down  to  the  17th  century,  when  Ur- 
ban VIII.  restored  it  as  we  now  see 
it.  The  principal  paintings,  illustra- 
ting the  Life  of  the  Baptist,  are  by 
Andrea  Saeehi;  the  frescoes  on  the 
walls  are  by  Gimignanit  Carlo  Ma- 
raita,  and  Andrea  Camassd.  The 
Baptismal  Font  is  a  basaltic  vase,  occu- 
pying a  great  part  of  the  floor,  and 
evidently  intended  for  immersion*  It 
was  in  this  vase,  which,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  of  Christianity,  has  always 
been  held  sacred,  as  that  in  which 
Constantine  received,  the  rite  of  bap- 


tism, that  Rienzi  bathed,  on  the  night 
of  August  1.  1347,  the  night  before 
he  appeared  with  his  insignia  of 
knighthood,  and  summoned  Clement 
VI.  and  the  electors  of  Germany  to 
appear  before  him.  He  was  then 
crowned  in  the  basilica  of  the  Lfateran 
with  the  seven  crowns  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  rec«ved 
from  heaven.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  this  pompous  display  terminated 
in  his  captivity  at  Avignon,  and  it 
was  superstitiously  believed  by  many 
of  his  own  followers  that  his  downfall 
was  a  divine  judgment  fur  the  pro- 
fanation of  this  font.  The  baptistery 
is  now  used  only  on  the  Saturday 
before  Easter,  for  baptising  ccmverted 
infidels  or  Jevra. 

The  Scala  Santa,  —  Under  the  fine 
portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing, constructed  by  Sixtus  V.  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  is  the  Seala 
Santa.  It  is  said  by  the  Roman  an- 
tiquaries that  Sixtus  V.,  in  rebdilding 
the  Lateran  palace,  religiously  pre- 
served that  portion  of  the  chapel  and 
triclinium  of  Leo  III.  which  bad 
escaped  the  fire  by  which  the  ancient 
palace  was  destroyed,  and  constructed 
this  portico  over  the  Scala  Santa, 
which  had  also  escaped  the  flames. 
The  staircase  consists  of  twenty 'eight 
marble  steps,  said  by  the  Church  tra^i 
dition  to  have  belonged  to  Pilate*s 
house,  and  to  have  been  the  identical 
stairs  which  the  Saviour  descended 
when  he  left  the  judgment-seat.  They 
are  only  allowed  to  be  ascended  by 
penitents  on  their  knees;  and  the 
multitude  of  the  faithful  who  visit 
them  is  so  great,  that  Clement  XIL 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  them  by 
planks  of  wood,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  three  times  renewed.  In 
the  Gothic  chapel  at  the  summit, 
called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  formerly 
the  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and 
the  only  part  which  remains  of  their 
ancient  palace,  is  a  painting  of  the 
Saviour,  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  one  of  the  numerous  pictures 
attributed  to  St.  Luke^  and  said  by 
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the  tradition  to  be  an  ei^act  likeness 
of  the  Saviour  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
This  chapel  contains  also  a  large  col* 
lection  of  relics;  and  is  held  so  sacred 
that  no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it. 
Fontana*s  portico  is  a  fine  structure, 
consisting  of  a  double  arcade  of  two 
orders:  the  lower  Doric,  and  the 
upper  Corinthian.  The  Scala  Santa 
is  in  the  middle,  and  on  each  side  are 
two  parallel  staircases,  by  which  the 
penitents  descend.  Near  it  is  a  tri- 
bune erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  to 
receive  the  mosaics  which  covered  the 
tridinium  of  Leo  III.  They  are  va- 
luable on  account  of  their  antiquity. 
They  represent  the  Saviour  giving 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter  with  one  hand, 
and  a  standard  to  Constantine  with 
the  other.  They  have  recently  been 
restored  by  Camuccini. 
-  The  Lateran  Palace  and  Museum 
are  described  under  the  proper  head, 
in  a  subsequent  page,  in  our  account 
of  the  Palaces  and  Museums. 

3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Mag* 
piore,  the  third  basilica  in  rank,  and 
one  of  the  four  which  have  a  Porta 
Santa.  It  was  founded  on  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Esquiline,  a.d.  352,  by 
Pope  Liberius,  and  John,  a  patrician 
of  Rome,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vision 
representing  a  fall  of  snow,  which 
covered  the  precise  space  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  their  basilica.  From  this 
legend,  wiiich  is  represented  in  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Borghese  chapel,  the  edi- 
fice was  called  S.  Maria  ad  Nives ;  it 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
Magffiore,  from  being  the  principal  of 
all  the  Roman  churches  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin.  The  interior  has  under- 
gone numerous  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, which  have  impaired  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  original  plan;  but  in 
spite  of  these  changes  it  has  retained 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  basilica 
than  any  other  church  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  It  was  enlarged  in 
432  by  Sixtug  IIL  on  its  present 
plan,  which  has  been  preserved  amidst 
all  the  subsequent  reparations.  The 
tribune  and  mosfucs  were  added  in 
tb9   12lh  century  by  Nicholas  IV. 


The  whole  building  was  repaired  by 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and  the  prin- 
cipal facade  was  added  in  1741  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  from  the  designs  of 
Ferdinando  Fuga.  At  the  sam«  time 
the  interior  was  completely  renovated, 
the  columns  were  repolished  and 
adapted  to  new  bases  and  Ionic  ca- 
pitals, and  the  building  generally  was 
reduced  to  the  form  in  which  we  now 
see  it.  There  are  two  facades,  ond 
in  front  and  another  at  the  back  of 
the  basilica.  The  first,  by  Fuga,  is 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  the  many 
failures  exhibited  by  the  church  ar- 
chitecture of  Rome.  Its  details  are 
not  worth  describing.  From  the  bal- 
cony in  the  upper  portico  the  pope 
pronounces  his  benediction  on  the 
people  on  the  Festival  of  the  As- 
sumption. The  vault  of  the  portico 
is  covered  with  the  mosaics  of  Gaddb 
Gaddi,  which  were  formerly  on  the  old 
fa9ade';  they  are  well  preserved,  and 
have  lately  been  restored  by  Camuc- 
cini. The  other  front,  constructed  by 
Carlo  RainaJdif  in  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  X.,  is  in  better  taste,  but  is 
scarcely  adapted  to  a  church.  There 
are  five  doors  in  the  principal  front, 
including  the  Porta  Santa,  which  is 
of  course  walled  up. 

The  interior  is  perhaps  the  finest 
church  interior  of  its  class  in  exist- 
ence. It  consists  of  an  immense  nave; 
divided  from  two  side  aisles  by  a 
Mngle  row  of  thirty-six  Ionic  columns 
of  white  marble.  These  support  a 
continued  entablature,  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  broken  by  the  mo- 
dern arches  constructed  by  Sixtus  V. 
and  Benedict  XIV.  as  entrances  to 
the  side  chapels.  Upon  the  enta- 
blature rests  the  upper  wall  of  the 
nave,  with  a  range  of  pilasters  cor- 
responding in  number  to  the  columns. 
The  length  of  the  nave  is  280  English 
feet,  and  the  breadth  rather  more  than 
50  feet.  The  roof,^  designed  by  San- 
gallo,  is  flat,  and  divided  into  five 
rows  of  panels.  It  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  gilt  with  the  first  gold 
brought  to  Spain  from  Peru,  which 
was  presented  to  Alezaader  VI..  b;!^ 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  side 
aisles  are  eomparatively  narrow,  and 
have  vaulted  roofs  little  in  character 
with  the  nave.  The  whole  building 
is  richly  but  tastefully  decorated,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  produced  by  its  simple  and 
beautiful  plan.  The  sides  and  end  of 
the  nave  above  the  arch  of  the  tribune 
are  covered  with  mosaics  of  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  art.  They 
represent  in  compartments  different 
events  of  the  Old  Testament,  illustra- 
ting chiefly  the  lives  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
They  are  known  by  Church  docu- 
ments to  have  been  in  existence  in  the 
8th  century,  and  are  considered  by 
many  writers  to  be  as  old  as  the  5th. 
The  tribune  is  covered  with  mosaics 
by  Jacopo  da  I^urrita,  the  artist  of 
those  still  seen  in  St.  John  Lateran : 
they  represent  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  jand  are  inscribed  with  the 
name  Jatobus  Torriti.  The  higih  altar 
is  formed  of  a  large  urn  of  porphyry, 
over  which  rises  the  baldacchino 
erected  by  Benedict  XIV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Fuga :  it  is  supported  by 
four  porphyry  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  entwined  with  gilt 
palm-leaves,  and  is  surmounted  by  six 
bronze  angels  by  Pietro  Braeei, 

The  Chapel  of  the  S8.  SaeramentOf 
ealled  also  the  CapeUa  del  Presepio, 
near  the  end  of  the  right  side  aisle,  was 
erected  bv  Sixtus  V.  on  the  designs  df 
Fontana,  m  1 586,  and  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  decorations.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Sixtus  v.,  with  his  statue  by  Val- 
soldo;  and  that  of  Pius  V.,  a  fine 
mass  of  Verde  antique  adorned  with 
bronze  ornaments.  The  altar  of  the 
Sacrament  has  a  fine  tabernacle  sus- 
tained by  four  imgels  in  bronze  gilt 
It  is  said  that  this  chapel  was  com- 
menced when  Sixtus  was  a  cardinal, 
and  that  Gregory  XIII.  suspended 
his  allowance  on  the  ground  that  he 
must  be  a  rich  man  to  incur  such  an 
expense.  The  work  would  have  been 
postponed  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, if  Fontana  had  not  placed 
^t  the  disposal  of  Sixtus  the  vhole 


of  his  savings,  amounting  to   lOOO 
crowns ;  an  act  of  generosity  which 
the  cardinal  repaid   by  his  constant 
patronage  after  his  accession  to  the 
popedom.    The  frescoes  of  the  chapel 
are  by  GubaUiata  Pozzo,  Ceaare  NA^ 
bio,  and  other  contemporary  artists. 
In  this  chapel  b  preserved  the  sacred 
Pretepio,  or  the  cradle  of  the  Saviour, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  a  solemn 
ceremony  and  procession  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  at  which  the  cardinal- vicar 
generally  officiates.     The  richness  of 
this  chapel  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
Borgheae  Chapel,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  basilica,  built  by  Paul  V.  from 
the  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio (1 608), 
and  remarkable  for  the  magnificence 
of  its   architecture  and  decorations. 
The  altar  of  the  Virgin  has  four  fluted 
columns  of  Oriental  jaspar,  and  is  ce* 
lebrated  for  the  miraculous  painting 
of  the  Madonna,  traditionally  attri- 
buted to  St.  Luke,  and  pronounced 
to  be  such  in  a  papal  bull  attached  ta 
one  of  the  walls.     On  the  entablature 
of  the  altar  is  the  bronze  bas-reliief 
representing  the  miracle  of  the  snow. 
The  frescoes  on  the  sides  of  the  win- 
dows above  the  tombs,  and  those  on 
the  great  arches,  are  by  Guido,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Madonna,  which 
was  painted  by  Lanfranco.    The  fres- 
coes around  the  altar  and  on  the  pen* 
dentives  of  the  cupola  are  by  Cat. 
d*Arpino;  those  of  the  cupola,  repre* 
senting  the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half  moon,   are   by  JLodovico  Cigcii, 
Lanzi  says  that  in  this  composition, 
**  owing  to  some  oversight  in  point 
of  perspective,  which  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  entreaties  he  was  not  al« 
lowed  to  correct,'  he  appears  to  great 
dbad vantage;  and  that  if  it  had  pe- 
rished,  and  his  oil-painting  in   th« 
Vatican  had  come  down  to  us  un« 
injured,  this  great  artist  would  have 
ei^oyed    a    higher    reputation,    and 
Baldinucci,     his     encomiast,     have 
gainftd   greater   credit**     The  tombs 
of  thb  chapel  are  remarkable :  that  of 
Paul  v.,  the  founder  of  the  chapel,  is 
covered   with    bas-reliefs  and  small 
statues  by  Buonyicino,  Ippoltto  BuBi« 
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and  other  followers  of  the  school  of 
Bernini.  The  tomb  of  Clement  VIII,, 
of  the  Aldrobrandini  family,  who  gave 
Paolo  Borghese  his  cardinaPs  hat,  is 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  by  Mochi, 
Pietro  Bernini,  and  other  sculptors  of 
the  same  school.  In  other  parts  of 
the  basilica  are  the  Gothic  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Gonsalvus,  by  Giovanni 
Cosmate,  at  the  north  end  of  the  right 
aisle,  with  an  inscription  dated  15299 ; 
the  tomb  of  Clement  IX.  (Rospig- 
liosi),  with  sculptures  by  Guidi,  Fan- 
celli,  and  Ercole  Ferrata;  that  of 
Nicholas  IV.  (1292);  and  the  sepul- 
chral stone  of  Platina,  the  learned 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  the  1 5th 
century,  and  the  hbtorian  of  the  popes. 

The  ceremonies  in  this  ba^lica  dur- 
ing the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing 
kind.  At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the 
pope  performs  high  mass  here,  unless 
it  take  place  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 
On  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th,  high  mass  is  always 
performed  in  this  basilica  by  the  pope 
in  person,  who  afterwards  pronounces 
from  the  balcony  his  benediction  on 
the  people.  On  the  8th  September 
the  pope  again  performs  high  mass 
here  in  honour  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin.  The  ceremony  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  in  which  the  Presepio  is 
carried  in  procession,  has  been  al- 
ready noticed ;  it  takes  place  at  3  a.m., 
but  is  not  calculated  to  repay  the  tra- 
veller who  looks  only  to  the  ceremo- 
nial display. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Corinthian  co- 
lumns in  existence,  called  the  Co- 
lonna  ddla  Vergine,  It  is  of  white 
marble,  and  is  the  only  one  which 
has  survived  to  attest  the  magnificence 
of  the  basilica  of  Ccnstantine,  for 
which  it  was  no  doubt  taken  from 
some  edifice  of  classical  times.  It  is 
said  to  be  forty-seven  feet  high  with- 
out the  capital  and  base,  which  are 
not  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
column.  It  was  erected  here  by  Paul 
V.  in  1513,  under  the  direction  of 
Carlo  Mademo.  On  the  top  is  a 
^onze  statue  of  the  Virgin  standing 


on  the  half  moon.  Near  this  is  a 
small  pillar  in  the  form  of  a  cannon 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  placed  here  to 
commemorate  the  absolution  given  by 
Clement  VIII.  in  1595  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  on  his  conversion  from  the 
Protestant  faith.  The  inscription, 
**  In  hoc  signo  vinces,**  engraved  on 
that  part  which  represents  the  cannon, 
has  given  rise  to  some  speculation  as 
to  its  intended  application. 

4.  BfuUiea  of  Snnta  Croce  in  Geru- 
saiemmef  the  fourth  of  the  Roman 
basilicas,  was  founded  by  the  Empress 
Helena  in  the  Horti  Variani  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  close  to  the  Ampitheatrum 
Castrense.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  portion  of  the  true  cross  deposited 
in  it  by  the  empress,  and  from  the. 
earth  of  Jerusalem  which  was  brought 
here  and  mixed  with  the  foundations. 
It  was  consecrated  by  St.  Silvester, 
and  was  entirely  repaired  by  Gre- 
gory II.  in  the  8th  century.  It  un« 
derwent  frequent  alterations  under 
later  popes,  and  was  reduced  into  its 
present  form  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
the  last  century.  The  facade  was 
then  added,  and  many  of  the  columns 
were  walled  up  in  the  form  of  piers  to 
support  the  roof.  Eight  of  the  ori- 
ginal columns,  fine  masses  of  Egyp- 
tian granite,  still  remain,  and  divide 
the  nave  from  the  two  side  aisles. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  bath  of  basalt,  with  four  lions* 
heads,  in  which  the  bodies  of  two 
saints  are  now  deposited.  Two  of 
the  columns  which  support  the  bal- 
dacchino  are  of  the  marble  called 
occhio-di-pavone.  The  vault  of  the 
tribune  is  covered  with  frescoes  by 
PitUuricchio^  representing  the  In- 
vention of  the  Cross.  Below  the  ba« 
silica  is  the  subterranean  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  decorated  with  mosaics 
by  Baldassare  Pieruzzi,  The  conse« 
cration  of  the  golden  rose,  which  the 
popes  in  former  times  sent  annually 
to  one  of  the  great  sovereigns^  took 
place  in  this  basilica.  At  present  it 
is  remarkable  only  for  its  large  col- 
lections of  relics,  among  which  some 
bones  of  Thomas -^-Becket  are  shown- 
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During  the  French  administration, 
the  library  was  removed  to  the  Vati- 
can; it  was  subsequently  restored,  but 
many  of  the  rarer  manuscripts  had 
been  stolen  or  lost.  .  This  is  the  last 
of  the  four  basilicas  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  The  true  cross  is  shown 
on  one  day  in  Easter-week. 

5.  BasiUea  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mure,  about  1^  mile  beyond  the 
Porta  San  Paolo,  on  the  road  to 
Ostia.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was 
no  object  at  Rome  which  the  student 
of  Christian  art  regarded  with  more 
lively  interest  than  this  magnificent 
temple  of  the  earliest  ages  of  our 
iaitb.  It  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  in  S86,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  basilica  founded  by 
Constantine  above  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle.  It  was  completed  by  Hono- 
rius,  and  restored  in  the  8th  century 
by  Leo  III.  In  all  its  subsequent 
repairs  the  original  plan  was  carefiUy 
preserved;  and  in  spite  of  the  ma- 
laria which  spread  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Campagna,  it  was  one  of  the 
first  places  to  which  every  traveller 
endeavoured  to  make  a  pilgrimage. 
It  was  a  peHfect  museum  of  Christian 
antiquities,  entirely  without  a  rival  in 
any  other  city  of  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Ravenna.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  basilica  was 
411  feet,  of  the  transepts  279  feet ;  the 
body  of  the  building  was  395  feet  by 
214  feet,  and  was  divided  into  a  nave 
and  4  aisles  by  4  rows  of  Corinthian 
columns  of  Greek  marble  and  pavonaz- 
zetto,  20  in  each  row ;  and  the  whole 
building  presented  an  assemblage  of 
columns  amounting  to  no  less  than 
138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and  form- 
ing by  far  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world.  Under  the  high  altar  was  the 
tomb  which  the  Church  tradition, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  whose  body,  according  to 
Platina,  the  historian  of  the  popes, 
had  been  removed  here  from  the 
Vatican  in  the  pontificate  of  Corne- 
lius, A.D.  251.  The  mosaics  of  the 
tribunes,  the  bronze  gate  cast  at  Con- 


stantinople, the  series  of  papal  por- 
traits, the   Gothic   windows  of    the 
north    side,    the    Porta    Santa,     the 
monuments  and  the  altars  all  com- 
bined to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
building— an  interest  which  carried 
the  mind  back  at  once  into  the  middle 
ages,  and  presented  it  with   one   of 
the  most  venerable  types  of  Christian 
temples.     To  Englbh  travellers  the 
basilica  had  an  additional   interest, 
since  it  was  the  church  of  which  the 
sovereigns  of  England  were  protectors 
previous  to  the   Reformation,   pre- 
cisely as  the  emperor  of  Austria  is 
the  protector  of  St.  Peter*s,  the  king 
of  France  of  St  John  Lateran,  and 
the  queen  of  Spain  c^  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.     All    this,   however,   has 
passed  away,  and  the  fabric  in  which 
Christian  worship  had  been  performed 
uninterruptedly  for  1500  years,  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  1 6th 
July,  1 824.  The  roof  took  fire  during 
some  repairs,  and  fell  into  the  a/sJes, 
where  it  raged  with  such  extraordi- 
nary  fierceness,   that  the  enormous 
columns  of  the  nave  were  completely 
calcined,  and  the  large  porphyry  co- 
lumns  of  the  altars  and  those  of  the 
tribune  were   split  into   fragments. 
The  only  portions  which  escaped  were 
the  western  fii^ade,  with  its  mosaics 
of  the    13th   century ;   a  colonnade 
erected  by  Benedict  XIII. ;  the  tri- 
bune, and  the  mosaics  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury on  its  vault;  some  portions  of 
the  portraits  of  the  popes;  part  of  the 
bronze  gate;  the  forty  columns  of  the 
side  usles ;  and  some  sarcophagi  with 
bas-reliefs.     Since  the  occurrence  of 
this  calamity,  large  sums  have  been 
contributed  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns 
and  princes,  and  by  each  successive 
pope,  for  the  restoration  of  the  build- 
ing; and  the  work  is  still  in  progress 
under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  ar- 
chitects Bdli  and  PoUtti,     The  tran« 
sept  and  the  high  altar  were  finished 
and  dedicated  in  1841  by  Gregory 
XVI.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  rich- 
ness and  magnificence  of  this  part  of 
the  edifice,  but  years  must  elapse  be-> 
fore  its  completion  can  be  looked  for« 
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The  40  columns  of  the  nave  hav^ 
been  replaced  by  splendid  shafts  of 
-whitish  grey  granite,  brought  at 
a  cost  of  1100  scudi  each  from  the 
quarries  of  Montor&no,  near  Baveno, 
on  the  I^ago  Maggiore.  The  beau- 
tiful columns  of  Egyptian  alabaster, 
presented  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
can  only  be  seen  by  an  order.  In 
1847»  the  present  pope,  Pius  IX., 
QOmmissioned  a  number  of  artists  to 
execute,  partly  from  original  portraits, 
partly  from  medals  and  coins,  the  like- 
iiesses  of  all  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  his 
predecessors  (258  in  number),  that 
these  may  be  copied  in  mosaic,  to 
adorn  this  basilica  in  the  place  of 
those  which  were  destroyed.  The 
pictures  are  afterwards  to  be  placed 
permanently  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
It  has  frequently  been  regretted 
that  the  rebuilding  was  ever  under- 
taken on  the  ancient  site,  which 
must  remain  uninhabitable  on  ac- 
count of  the  malaria.  Many  would 
rather  have  seen  the  basilica  left  as  a 
ruin,  and  as  a  picturesque  memorial 
of  Christian  antiquity.  For  many 
years  prior  to  its  destruction,  the 
monks  were  compelled  by  the  mala- 
ria to  leave  the  spot  before  the  sum- 
mer heats  began ;  and  unhappily  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
pestilence  increases  rather  than  di- 
minishes in  severity. 

The  C3oUterM  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  adjoining  are  highly  curi- 
ous as  an  example  of  the  monastic 
architecture  of  the  ]2th  and  ISth  cen- 
turies. In  addition  to  many  interest- 
ing sepulchral  monuments  they  pre- 
sent almost  every  known  variety  of 
column;  spiral,  twisted,  fluted,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  of  these  fan- 
ciful varieties  combined.  Many  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  entablature,  are 
covered  with  mosaics.  In  this  monas- 
tery Pius  VII.  lived  for  many  years 
as  a  Benedictine  monk,  as  Fra  Barnaba 

Chiaramonte. 

.  6.  BasiUca  of  San  Lorenzo^  about 
a  mile  beyond  the  walls,  on  the  road 
to  Tivoli.  This  ancient  basilica  is 
generally  attributed  to  Constantine, 


but  it  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Empress  Galla  I^lacidia  in  the 
5th  century.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt 
in  578  by  Pelagius  II.  Towards  the. 
end  of  the  8th  century  Adrian  I. 
reversed  the  plan  of  the  building  by 
adding  a  new  nave  in  the  place  of  the 
old  tribune,  and  bringing  the  entrance 
immediately  opposite  the  altar.  From 
that  time  the  general  arrangement  has 
been  tolerably  preserved,  although 
the  building  has  been  repaired  and 
altered  by  many  of  the  popes.  In 
1216,  Honorius  III.  added  the  east 
wing  of  the  portico,  and  in  1657 
Alexander  VII.  restored  the  whole 
building  in  its  present  form.  The 
portico  has  six  Ionic  columns,  four  of 
which  have  spiral  flutings ;  they  ap- 
pear to  be  too  rude  to  belong  to  clas-> 
sical  times,  and  are  probably  not 
older  than  the  restorations  of  Adrian 
I.,  in  the  8tb  century.  The  paintings 
and  mosaics  of  the  portico  are  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Honorius  III. ; 
they  represent  different  events  in  the 
history  of  this  pope  and  of  St.  Law* 
rence.  Among  others  may  be  seeii 
the  coronation  of  Peter  Courtenay, 
Count  of  Auxerre,  as  emperor  of  the 
east,  which  took  place  in  this  basilica 
in  1216.  Another  curious  painting 
is  that  of  the  demons  contending  for 
the  soul  of  St.  X/Swrenoe,  and  weigh- 
ing his  actions  in  a  balance.  The 
Interior  presents  a  nave  divided  from 
two  side  sasles  by  twenty-two  Ionic 
columns,  several  of  which  are  of 
Egyptian  granite,  others  of  cipollino. 
The  ancient  tribune  of  Pelagius  11.^ 
as  in  many  of  the  old  basilicas,  is 
raised  above  the  floor  •of  the  nave ;  it 
contains  12  magnificent  fluted  co- 
lumns of  pavonazzetto,  evidently 
taken  from  some  ancient  building. 
They  are  buried  half-way  up  their 
shafts  below  the  present  pavement. 
Ten  of  them  have  Corinthian,  and 
two  have  Composite  capitals.  The 
entablature  is  composed  of  fragments 
of  ancient  marbles,  among  which, 
friezes  and  other  ornaments  may  be 
recognised.  Above  this  is  a  gallery 
of  twelve  smaller  columns,   two  of 
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which  are  of  serpentine,  and  ten  of 
white  marble.     The  pavement  is  of 
that  kind  of  mosaic  called  t^fnu  Alex- 
{Mdrinum.     The   high   altar   and   its 
marble  baldacchino,  supported  by  four 
porphyry  ccJumns,  stands  above  the 
confessional,  where  the  bodies  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  of  St.  Stephen  are  said 
to  be  interred.      The  scene  of  tbe 
martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  is  now 
marked  by  the  church  of  S.  Lorenxo 
in  Pane  e  Fema   near   Sta.    Maria 
Maggiore;  and  a  constant  tradition 
has  pointed  out  the  road  to  Tibur  as 
the  place  of  his  burial*     Behind  the 
choir  is  a  sarcophagus,  with  ba»-reliefi 
representing  a  vintage.     In  the  nave 
are  the  two  ambones,  or  marble  pul- 
pits, highly  interesting  relics  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  only 
to  be  found  in  three  other  churches. 
They  stand  on  each  side  of  the  nave  ; 
the  Epistle  was  chanted  from  the  one 
on  the  south  side,  and  the   Gospel 
from  that  on  the  north  side.     In  the 
solute  of  the  eighth  column  of  the 
nave  on  the  right  are  sculptured  a 
Kzard  and  Vifrog,  which  have  induced 
Winckelroann    to  suppose   that    all 
these  columns  were  taken  from  one 
of  the  temples  attached  to  the  Portico 
of  Octavia.     Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
architects  of  the  temples  and  Portico 
of  Metellus,  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  were  two 
Spartans,  called   Sauros  and  Batra- 
chus,  and  that  being   wealthy,   the 
only  reward  they  asked  was  the  per- 
mission to  inscribe  their  names  upon 
their  work.     This  was  refused  ;  but 
they  introduced  their  names  into  the 
ornaments  of  the  building,  under  the 
figures  of  a  lizard  and  a  frog.     The 
identity  of  the  column  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  later  discoveries  of 
Professor  Nibby,  who  found  among 
the    ornaments    of  the    entablature 
fragments  representing  trophies  and 
other  memorials  of  a  naval  victory, 
which  he  supposed  to  allude  to  that 
of  Actium.     Near  the  door  is  another 
ancient  sarcophagus  with  very  beauti- 
ful bas-reliefs,  representing  a  Roman 
marriage:    it  was  converted   in  the 
13th  eentury  into  the  tomb  of  Car- 


dinal  Guglielmo  Fieschi,  the  nephew 
of  Innocent  IV.     In  tbe  left  aisle  is  a 
small  subterranean  chapel,  celebrated 
for  the  indulgences    and    privileges 
conferred  on  it  by  different  popes  in 
releasing  souls  from  purgatory.    Close 
to  this  chapel  is  the  descent  into  the 
Catacombt  of  Sta.  &yriaca,  in  which 
the  body  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  first  interred.     These 
catacombs  form  a  low  gallery  with 
ledges  by  tbe  sides,  and  are  said  to 
extend  to  the  church  of  S.  Ag^ese. 
They  are  seldom  visited,  as  those  of 
S.   Sebastian  aflford  a  better  idea  of 
these   Christian   sepulchres,  and  are 
explored  with  fu  less  risk.     There 
are  some  curious  ancient  fragments 
and  inscriptions  in  tbe  cloisters  of  the 
adjoining  monastery.      Since   1837, 
tbe  year  of   the   cholera,   a  public 
cemetery  has  been  formed  here. 

7.  Basilica  of  San  Seba^iano,  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  gate  of  that 
name  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  last  of 
the  seven  basilicas.     The  foundation 
of  this  basilica  is  scarcely  less  ancient 
than  that  of  the  others  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  is  generally  attributed  to 
Constantine.     But  the  present  edifice 
is  not  older  than  1611,  when  it  was 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardinal   Scipio 
Borghese,  from  the  designs  of  Fla« 
minio  Ponzio.     All  traces  of  the  an- 
cient basilica  have  disappeared,  and 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the  de- 
corations present  anything  which  re- 
quires notice.     The  chapel  of  S.  Se- 
bastian, designed  by  Ciro  Fern,  has 
a  recumbent  statue  of  the  saint  by 
Antonio  Giorgetti,  erroneously  attri- 
buted  to  his  master   Bernini.     St 
Sebastian  is  buried  under  the  altar. 
In  the  subterranean  chapel  the  bodies 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  said  to 
have  been  deposited  by  some  Greeks 
who  were  detected  in  the  act  of  re- 
moving thom  from  the  Vatican.    The 
sanctuary  is  fiunous  for  its  relics ;  a 
mere   enumeration    of  them   would 
make  a  long  list ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  stone  which  is  said  to 
contain  the   impression  left   by  the 
Saviour's  feet,  when  he  was  met  by 
St  Peter  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
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the  little  church  of  Domine  quo  vadiSj 
which  was  built  to  commemorate  the 
event,  and  so  called  from  the  words 
with  which  St.  Peter  addressed  the 
Saviour. 

The  door  on  the  left  of  the  entrance 
leads  into  the  celebrated  Catacombs^ 
called  the  Cemetery  of  San   Calisto, 
bishop  of  Rome  in  the  3rd  century, 
who  is  said  to  have  introduced  them 
into  general  use  as  public  cemeteries. 
The    most   probable   explanation    of 
these  immense  subterranean  chambers 
is  that  they  were  originally  excavated 
by  the  ancient   Romans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  pozzolana ;  and 
Cicero  is  supposed  to  allude  to  them 
in  his  oration  for  Milo  when  he  men- 
tions the  hiding-place  and  receptacle 
for  thieves  on  the  Via  Appia.     They 
consist  of  a  series  of  irregular  wind- 
ing  passages,  generally   arranged  in 
three   stories.      From    the    principal 
aveilues,  others  branch  off  in  different 
directions ;  here  and  there  Are  open 
spaces  which   served   as   chapels    or 
places  of  meeting,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  passages  are  the  niches  for  the 
dead.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  early  Christians  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  here  for  divine  worship 
and  for  concealment ;  the  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  abundant   authorities,  in- 
eluding  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 
Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of 
the  traveller  to  doubt  many  of  the 
traditions  which  he  will  meet  with  at 
Rome,  it  is  surely  impossible  to  enter 
these  catacombs  with  any  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  deep  and  earnest 
interest,  or  to  pass  lightly  by  the  se- 
pulchres which  still  contain  the  ashes 
of  martyrs  who  bore  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  those  principles  of  faith  which 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  hold 
in  equal  veneration.     These  melan- 
choly tombsare  their  own  interpreters, 
and  appeal  more  powerfully  to  the 
feelings  than  any  arguments  which 
can  be  advanced.     As  in  the  cata- 
pombs  of  Naples,  Syracuse, and  Malta, 
we  frequently  meet  with  small  cha- 
pels or  oratories ;  the  niches  are  ge- 
nerally square,  but  some  of  them  are 
Cent,  It, 


vaulted   and   form   small    chambers, 
which   still    retain    traces   of  stucco. 
All  the  larger  recesses  seem  to  have 
been   closed    externally ;    in    others 
there  is  a  grave  about  the  ordinary 
length  in  which  the  body  has  been 
covered   with  earth;    a  semicircular 
excavation  for  the   head  is  generally 
added.       In   some   of   these    niches 
small  apertures  may  be  seen  which 
have    evidently    been    intended    for 
lamps.     The  graves  of  children,  as  in 
the  catacombs  of  Malta,  occur  in  a 
very  large  proportion  :  sarcophagi  do 
not    appear   to   have  been  common, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the 
passages  yet  explored  very  little  mar- 
ble of  any  kind,  except  of  course  that 
used   for   the   iuFcriptions,  has  been 
found.     The  extent   of   these    cata- 
combs is  almost  incredible ;  they  are 
said  to  have  been  traced  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  tradition 
says  that  some  of  the  passages  reach 
as  far  as  Ostia.     Though  there  may 
be  reason  for  believing  that  this  state- 
ment is  exaggerated,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the   excavations  now 
seen  by  travellers  are  a  very  small 
portion  of  what  has  been  already  ex- 
plored ;  but.  the  danger  of  allowing 
such  a  labyrinth  of  subterranean  pas- 
sages to  remain  opcin  has  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  close  them.     It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  catacombs  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, although  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive,  are  by  no  means  the  only 
excavations  of  the  kind;  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  those  of  Santa  Cyri. 
aca,  and   there  are   many  others   of 
considerable  magnitude  in  other  di- 
rections around   Rome.     Nearly  all 
the  monuments  and  inscriptions  found 
in   these   catacombs  have   been    re- 
moved  to  the  Vatican,   where   they 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  on  en- 
tering  the  museum.      With   a  few 
exceptions,    where    the    inscriptions 
relate  to  pagan  interments,  these  mo« 
numents  belong  to  the  early  Chris, 
tians :  but  they  present  little  variety, 
except   in   the  arrangement    of   the 
wellVknown  emblems  and  in  the  com* 
position  of  the  inscriptions.    ■ 
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Chitrchis. 

The  fifty-four  parUh  churches  of 
Rome  form  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number.  We  can 
icarcely  pass  through  three  streets  in 
succession  without  meeting  with  at 
least  one  church;  and  in  many  in- 
stances some  of  the  most  interesting 
are  in  the  least  frequented  quarters  of 
the  city.  Upwards  of  300  churches 
are  enumerated  in  the  Tesoro  Sagro, 
independently  of  those  classed  under 
the  head  of  Basilica!,  which  compre- 
hend many  more  than  tiiose  which 
have  a  right  to  the  distinction.  As 
might  be  expected  in  so  large  a  num- 
b^,  there  are  comparatively  few  which 
possess  any  general  interest  for  the 
stranger.  The  following  list  includes 
those  which  are  in  any  way  remark- 
able for  their  works  of  art,  their  monu- 
ments, or  their  architecture.  In  visit- 
ing the  churches  the  usual  fee  to  the 
sacristan  is  two  pauls.  The  churches 
are  generally  closed  from  12  to  2. 

S.  Agata  de*  Goti,  said  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ma- 
ternal house  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
but  having  been  plundered  by  the 
Goths,  it  was  reconsecrated  by  St. 
Gregory,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Agata. 
It  adjoins  the  Irish  Seminary,  and  for 
that  reason,  probably,  was  chosen  as 
the  resting-place  of  the  Heart  of  Dtv- 
nid  0*Connell,  which  is  preserved 
here  in  a  silver  urn,  bearing  the  well- 
known  inscription  **  Natus  Kerry, 
obiit  Genoo?,^*  which  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  comment  on  its  bad  La- 
tinity.  The  church  contains  also  the 
tomb  of  John  Lascaris,  one  of  the 
refbgees  from  Constantinople  (when 
taken  by  the  Turks)  and  an  efficient 
promoter  of  the  revival  of  letters  in 
western  Europe,  with  the  foUowuig 
inscription:  — 

OSn  \imih  iipn**  t  \i9%\  /tAu^fUttHt 

which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  plain 
prose ;  —  . 


**  Lascaris  lies  here  in  a  foreign 
grave;  but  O  stranger,  he  does  not 
feel  uncomfortable  on  that  account  — 
he  rather  rejoices ;  yet  is  not  without 
a  pang,  as  a  Grecian,  that  his  father- 
land cannot  afford  him  aii^mancipated 
sod  of  earth.*' 

S.  AffHese  in  the  Piazza  Navona^ 
built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  is 
said  to  have  been  publicly  exposed 
after  her  torture,  and  to  have  struck 
with  blindness  the  first  person  who 
saw  her  degradation.     This  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  Greek  cross 
in  Rome.     It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in 
1642  by  the  princes  of  the  Pamfilt 
family,  from  the  designs  of  Girolamo 
Rainaldi,  and   is  generally  regarded 
as   his  masterpiece.     The   facade  of 
travertine  is  by  Borromini,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  controlled  by  the 
chaster  style  of  his  predecessor,  and 
to  have  indulged  less  in  minute  de- 
tails than  in  any  other  public  building 
on  wh'ch  he  has  left  any  record  of  h'la 
capricious    style.      The  cupola   was 
added  by  Carlo  Rainaldi.   The  interior 
is  rich  in  marbles  and  stucco  orna- 
mrnts,  and  has  eight  fine  columns  of 
marble.      The    entrance    and    three 
splendid  chapels  form  the  Greek  cross; 
they  are   decorated  with   bas-reliefs, 
which  do  not  merit  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  them  by   Algardi.     The 
cupola  was  painted   by    Ciro    Ferri 
and  his  pupil  Corheflini.     Among  the 
statues  and  sculptures  of  this  church 
we  may  mention  the  St.  Sebastian,  an 
antique  statue  altered  by  Paolo  Campi; 
the  St.  Agnes  by  Ercole  Ferrata ;  the 
group  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Dome- 
nieo  Guidi ;  and  the  bas-relief  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Antonio  Raggi.    The  tomb 
of  Innocent  X.  is  by  Maini,     In  the 
subterranean  chapel  the  bas-relief  of 
the    altar,    representing    St.    Agnes 
miraculously  covered  with  hair,  is  by 
Algardi :  it  has  been  highly  praised, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  classed  among 
his  successful  efforts. 

5.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mure,  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  one  of  the 
few  churches  which  have  preserved 
their  ancient  form  and  arrangement 
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without  change.  It  was  founded  by 
Consiantine,  at  the  request  of  his 
daughter  Constanti'a,onthespot  where 
the  body  of  St.  Agnes  was  discovered. 
The  church  being  below  the  level  of 
the  soil,  we  descend  into  it  by  a  mar- 
ble staircase,  whose  walls  are  covered 
with  sepulchral  inscriptions.  The 
interior  presents  some  striking  cha- 
racteristics of  the  basilica ;  it  consists 
of  a  nave  separated  Arom  the  two  side 
aisles  by  sixteen  ancient  columns,  ten 
of  which  are  of  various  marbles,  four 
of  the  rare  porta- santa,  and  two  of 
pavonazzetto.  Another  row  of  six- 
teen columns  of  smaller  size  support 
the  upper  part  of  the  building  and 
the  gallery,  which  is  almost  an  unique 
example  of  its  kind.  Under  tlie  high 
altar,  with  a  baldacchino  sustained  by 
four  porphyry  pillars,  is  the  tomb  of 
St.  Agnes.  Uer  statue  on  the  altar 
is,  composed  of  an  ant  que  torsa  of 
Oriental  alabaster,  with  modern  head, 
hands,  &c.  in  Bronze  gilt.  The  tri- 
bune  has  a  mosaic  of  the  7th  century, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  saint.  At 
the  altar  of  the  Virgin  is  a  fine  Head 
of  Christ,  said  to  be  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  a  beautiful  antique  candela^ 
brum  of  white  marble.  Adjoining 
this  church  is  that  of  Sta.  Costanza. 

S.  Agoatinot  bvilt  in  1483  by  Car- 
dinal d*£stoutevi11e,  ambassador  of 
France,  from  the  designs  of  the  Flo- 
rentine architect,  Baccio  Pintelli. 
The  whole  building  was  restored  in 
the  last  century  by  Vanvitelli  (1740). 
The  elegant  but  simple  front  is  of 
travertine  taken  from  the  Coliseum  : 
the  cupola  was  the  first  constructed  in 
Rome.  The  interior  retains  some 
traces  of  its  original  Gothic,  and  has 
a  nave  and  side  aisles.  The  great  in- 
terest of  this  church  is  derived  from 
the  celebrated  fresco  by  Raphael  on 
the  third  pilaster  on  the  left  hand :  it 
represents  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  two 
angels  holding  a  tablet.  If  we  may 
believe  Vasari's  story,  Raphael  painted 
this  fresco  after  be  had  seen  the 
prophets  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
Sistine    cbapeL       The    well-known 


tradition  that  he  had  clandestinely 
obtained  access  to  the  chapel  during 
the  absence  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
immediaJtely  tepainted  the  Isaiah 
which  he  had  previously  finished  in, 
his  own  style,  does  not  rest  on  good 
authority,  and  is  now  generally  dis- 
credited. The  imitation,  however,  is 
evident,  and  the  painting  as  a  whole 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  those  worka 
in  which  Raphael's  genius  was  en- 
tirely uncontrolled.  The  fresco  was 
injured  in  the  time  of  Paul  IV.  by 
attempts  to  clean  it,  and  was  cleverly 
restored  by  Daniele  da  Volterra.  In 
the  chapel  of  St.  Augustin  is  a  fine 
picture  of  the  saint  and  two  lateral 
paintings  by  Guereino,  At  the  last 
altar  is  the  Madonna  of  Loreto,  by 
Ccuravaggio  (M.  Angelo  Amerighi). 
The  statue  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
is  by  Ercole  Ferrata,  The  fine  group 
in  marble,  representing  the  Virgin, 
the  infant  Saviour,  and  St  Andrew, 
in  a  chapel  on  the  left,  is  a  remark- 
able work  of  Andrea  Sanaovino  (A. 
Cantucci).  The  high  altar  and  its  four 
angels  are  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini. The  Madonna,  near  the  en- 
trance, venerated  as  one  of  St.  Luke's 
too  numerous  performances;  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  earlyi  German 
artists. 

In  the  adjoining  convent,  a  fine 
building  designed  by  ^Vanvitelli,  is 
the  Biblioteea  Angelicai  so  called  from 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  who  founded 
it  in  1605.  It  is  the  third  library  in 
Rome,  and  contains  nearly  90,000 
volumes  and  2945  MSS.  In  this 
number  are  comprised  many  valuable 
works  from  the  collection  of  Holste- 
nius,  presented  by  Cardinal  Barberini. 
Among  its  treasures  are  some  valuable 
cinque-cento  editions,  some  inedited 
Chinese  and  Coptic  MSS.,  a  Syriac 
Gospel  of  the  7th  century,  a  Dante 
of  the  14th  century  with  miniatures, 
and  an  edition  of  Walton's  Polyglot 
with  the  preface  acknowledging  the 
encouragement  of  Cromwell,  the  ^  S»> 
renissimus  Princeps,'*  which  wasaf^-i 
wards  altered  to  suit  the  dedie^tioa 
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to  Charles  II.     The  library  is  open  j 
daily,  except  on  holidays,  from  8  a.m. 
to  noon.  | 

S,  Alessii),  on  the  Aventine,  sup-  \ 
posed  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
Armilustrum,  •  where  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  Tatius  was  interred.  This 
church  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
9th  century.  Some  mosaics  on  the 
fa9ade  were  damaged  by  the  shots  of 
the  French  batteries  in  1 849. 

S.  Andrea  delle  FratUt  close  to  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  restored 
at  the  end  of  the  1 6tb  century  from 
the  designs  of  Guerra.     The  cupola 
and  steeple  are  among  the  most  fan- 
tastic works  of  Borromini.  The  front  is 
by  Chev.  Valadier  ( 1 825),  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  French  Academy. 
In  the  chapel  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola 
are  two  angels  by  Bernini;  the  Death 
of  St.  Anna  is  by  Pacetti,     In  this 
church  are  the  tombs  of  the  celebrated 
Prussian  sculptor,  Rudolph  Sehadow, 
by  his  countryman  Wolf;  of  Ange- 
lica Kauffmann ;  and  George  Zoega, 
the   learned    Danish    antiquary,   the 
well  known  author  of  the  best  work 
extant  on  the  Obelisks.     The  tomb 
of  Sehadow  recalls  one  of  the  many 
noble  actions  of  Thorwaldsen.    When 
that  estimable  man  was  requested  by 
the  late  king  of  Prussia  to  execute  a 
large  work  for  Berlin,  he  replied  that 
there  was  one  of  bis  Majesty's  own 
subjects  then  in  Rome,  who  was,  he 
humbly  submitted,  a  fitter  object  for 
his   patronage.     The   result   is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
Spinning  Girl  of  this  accomplished 
sculptor.     This  church  is  remarkable 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  Tre  Orty  or 
three  hours  of  Christ's  agony  on  the 
cross,   atid    the   Sette   D^ori  of  the 
•Virgin,  which  takes  place  on  Good 
Friday,  from  12  to  3  p.m. 
-     S,  Andrea    cd   Noviziato^    on    the 
,Monte  Cavallo,  a  curious  little  church 
built    by     Prince    Camillo    Pamfili, 
-nephew  of  Innocent  X.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bernini,  as  the  Noviciate  of 
the  Jesuits.     It  has  a  Corinthian  fa- 
J9ade,  and  a  semicircular  portic^  with 
^onic  columns.    .The  interior  is  oval. 


and  is  richly  decorated.  In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  are  three  paint- 
ings by  Baciccio  (  Giambattista  Gauili), 
the  Genoese  painter,  which  Lanzi 
cites  among  the  best  examples  of  his 
serious  style:  they  represent  St.  Francis 
Xavier  baptizing  the  queen  of  India, 
and  the  death  of  the  saint  in  the 
desert  island  of  Sancian  in  China. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka 
has  some  paintings  by  David,  the 
celebrated  French  painter,  while  a 
student  in  Rome;  and  an  altarpiece 
representing  S.  Stanislaus,  a  charming 
picture  by  Carlo  Maratta,  Under  the 
altar  the  body  of  St.  Stanislaus  is  pre- 
served in  an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli.  The 
tomb  of  Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  abdicated  in 
1802,  and  became  a  Jesuit  in  the 
adjoining  convent,  is  by  FestOf  a  Pied  • 
montese  sculptor.  The  painting  at 
the  high  altar,  representing  the  Cru- 
cifixion of  St.  Andrew,  is  by  Bor- 
ffopnone»  In  the  convent  is  shown 
the  chamber  of  St.  Stanislaus,  con- 
verted into  a  chapel  by  Giuseppe 
Chiari.  It  contains  a  singular  statue 
of  the  saint  dying,  by  Le  Gros :  the 
head,  hands>  and  feet  are  of  white 
marble,  the  robes  are  of  black,  and 
the  couch  is  of  yellow  marble. 

S.  Andrea  della    Falle,  one   of  the 
best  specimens  of  church  architecture 
in  Rome.    It  was  built  in  1591,  from 
the  designs  of  Olivieri,  and  finished 
by  Carlo  Maderno.     The  fine  fa^de 
is  by   Carlo  Rainaldi;    between  its 
coupled  columns   of  the  Corinthian 
and  composite  orders  are  niches  con- 
taining  statues   by   Domenico   Gnidi, 
Ercole  Ferrata,  and  FanceUi.       Tlie 
interior  is  celebrated  for  its  paintings. 
The  cupola,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in    Rome,  is  painted  by   La^franco, 
and  is  considered  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful works.    He  devoted  four  years 
to    its  execution,   after  a  long    and 
minute  study  of  Correggio's  cupola 
at  Parma.     The  glory  which  he  in- 
troduced was  considered  to  form  an 
epoch  in  art ;  and  Passeri,  after   de- 
scribing its  effect,  says  .that  **  it  re- 
mains an  unrivalled  example ;  for 
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far  as  we  can  form  any  idea  of  these 
glories,  he  has,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
most  dispassionate  critics,  attained  the 
highest  point  of  excellence,  not  only 
in  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole, 
which  is  the  main  point,  but  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  colours,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts,  and  the  strong  cha- 
racter of  the  cfaiaro-scuro.**     At  the 
four  angles  are  the  four  Evangelista  in 
fresco  by  Domemchino;   and  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  his  Flagellation 
and  Glorification  of  St.  Andrew.   The 
latter  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
clear  and  powerful  colouring ;  yet  we 
know  that  they  were  severely  criticised 
by  contemporary  artists.   Of  the  evan- 
gelists, the  St.  John  is  an  admirable 
figure,  powerfully  coloured  and  beau- 
tiful in  expression.     Amidst  the  out- 
cry against  these  frescoes,  Oomeni- 
chino  is  said    to  have   visited   them 
some  time  after  their  execution,  and 
to  have  said,  **  Non  mi  pare  d'esser 
tanto  cattivo.'*     Lanzi,   speaking  of 
the  evangelists,   says   that   '*  after  a 
hundred  similar   performances,  they 
are  still  looked  up  to  as' models  of 
art."     Beneath  the  frescoes  of  Do- 
menichino  at  the  tribune  are  three 
large  historical  frescoes  representing 
different  events  in  the  life  of  St.  An- 
drew,  by  Caiabrete   (Mattia  Preti). 
Lanzi  considers  that  they  are  heavy 
and  disproportioned,  and  suffer  from 
comparison  with  those  of  Domeni- 
chino.     In  the  Stroszi  chapel,  the  2d 
on  the  right,  is  a  bronze  Pietd^  copied 
from    that    by    Michael    Angelo   in 
St.  Peter*s.     In  the  transept  is  a  pic- 
ture of  S.  Andrew  Avellino,  by  Lan- 
franco.     In  the  nave  are  the  tombs 
of  Pius  II.  and  Pius  III.  (Piccolo- 
mini),  by  Pasquino  of  Montepulciano. 
The    St.  Sebastian    in  an   adjoining 
chapel  is  by  Giovanni  M  Fecchi,  of 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro.    In  the  Rucellai 
chapel,  the  2d  on  the  left,  is  the  tomb 
of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  the  learned 
archbishop  of  Benevento,  who  died 
in  1559.     He  wa^  the  biographer  of 
Cardinals  Bembo  and  Contarini,  and 
the  author  of  the  Galateo,  or  Art  of 
Living  in  the  World.    Another  tomb 


of  some  interest  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Gozzadino,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV. 
The  1st  chapel  on  the  left  contains 
an  Assumption  by  Domenico  Pcusiff" 
nani;  and  four  statues,  of  which  S. 
Martha  is  by  Francesco  Mochi^  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  by  Buonvicino,  the 
Baptist  by  Pietro  Bernini,  and  the 
Magdalen  by  Cristoforo  Santu  This 
church  is  supposed  to  stand  very 
nearly  on  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  the 
memorable  spot  on  which  Csesar  fell. 

S,  Akgdo   in    Pesehtriay   near   the 
Portico  of  Octavia,  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy part  of  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Juno,  noticed  in   the  description 
of   the    Portico,    under    Antiquities 
(p.  370).     It   contains  a  picture  by 
Pasari,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew. 
But  it  is  more  remarkable  from  its 
connexion  with  the  history  of  Rienzi. 
It  was  upon  the  walls  of  this  church 
that  he  exhibited  the  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  Rome,  which  first  roused  the 
people  against  the  nobles.     It  was 
here  also  that  he  assembled  the  citi- 
zens by  sound  of  trumpet  to  meet  at 
midnight  on  the  20th  May,  1347,  in 
order  to  establish  the  **  good  estate.** 
After  passing  the  night  in  religious 
observances,  Rienzi  marched  out  of 
the  church  in  armour,  but  with  his 
head  uncovered,  attended  by  the  papal 
vicar  and  numerous  followers  bearing 
allegorical  standards  of  Peace,  Liberty, 
and  Justice.      He  proceeded  in  this 
way  to  the  Capitol,  and  there  standing 
before  the  lion  of  basalt,  called  on  the 
people  to  ratify  the  articles  of  the 
Good  Estate.    This  memorable  scene 
terminated,  as  the  reader  is  of  course 
aware,  in  the  elevation  of  Rienzi  to 
power  as  the  tribune  and  liberator  of 
Rome.     The  Jews  of  Rome,  whose 
Ghetto  is  not  far  distant,  are   com- 
pelled to  pay  an  annual  tax  to  this 
church,  as  well  as  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  Casa  dei  Neofiti,  or  House  of 
Converts. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  saint  is  a  speci- 
men of  opus  Alexandrinum  of  the 
third   century,   representing    a  tiger 
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tearing  a  young  bull.  On  the  fen- 
ttval  of  St.  Antony,  January  17»  and 
on  several  fcdlowing  days,  droves  of 
animals  of  all  kinds  are  brought  to 
the  door  of  this  church  to  receive  a 
benediction  and  be  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.  The  horses  of  the  pope, 
of  the  cardinals,  and  of  the  Roman 
princes,  are  seen  here  on  this  occasion 
with  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  pea^ 
santry,  who  are  dressed  out  in  their 
holiday  costumes.  The  benediction  is 
supposed  to  keep  them  free  flrom  dis- 
ease for  the  ensuing  year :  altogether 
it  is  a  curious  and  charactensttc  scene. 
**  The  best  defence  of  sucli  a  ceremony 
will  be  found  in  the  benefit  likely  to 
result  to  the  objects  of  it,  from  its 
teaching  that  comprehensive  charity 
which  includes  even  the  inferior  crea- 
tures in  the  great  circle  of  Christian 
benevolence.  There  is  something  that 
takes  a  delightful  bold  on  the  imagi- 
nation in  the  simple  creed  of  the  un- 
tutored Indian.  Without  attempting, 
however,  to  raise  the  mysterious  veil 
which  is  drawn  over  the  lot  of  the 
lower  animals  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise  with 
any  doctrines  that  inculcate  kind  and 
humane  feelings  towards  them." — 
Matthews^ 

SS.  Apottcliy  founded  by  Pelagius  I. 
in  the  siith  century,  rebuilt  by  Mar- 
tin v.,  of  the  Colonna  family,  about 
1420.  The  tribune  was  added  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  portico  by  Ju- 
lius II.,  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere. 
The  interior  was  restored  by  Fran- 
cesco Fontana.  Under  the  portico  is 
a  large  antique  bas-relief  of  an  eagle 
holding  a  crown  of  oak,  much  ad- 
mired as  a  specimen  of  ancient  art. 
Opposite  is  the  monument  erected  by 
Canova  to  his  early  friend  and  coun- 
tryman Giovanni  Volpato,  the  cele- 
brated engraver :  it  represents  in  bas- 
relief  a  figure  of  Friendship  weeping 
before  the  bust  of  the  deceased :  the 
inscription  was  written  by  Marini. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  remark « 
able  for  another  fine  work  of  Canovci^ 
the  tomb  of  Clement  XIV.  (Gan- 
ganelli),  placed  over  .the  door  of  the 


sacristy.  By  Marini*s  inscription  on 
the  monument  of  Volpato  we  are 
told  that  this  interesting  work  was 
executed  by  Canova  in  bis  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  we  may  therefore  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  new 
school  of  sculpture.  It  has  a  sitting 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  two  figures 
representing  Temperance  and  Cle- 
mency. Another  monument  of  in- 
terest is  the  tablet  erected  by  Canova 
to  the  memory  of  his  first  patron, 
Falieri,  the  senator  of  Venice.  A 
Latin  inscription  marks  the  spot  where 
the  heart  of  Maria  Clementina,  wife 
of  the  Pretender,  is  deposited:  her 
tomb  we  have  already  noticed  in  St. 
Peter's.  The  paintings  in  this  church 
are  not  remarkable:  the  altarpiece, 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of  the 
Apostles  Philip  and  James,  is  by 
Domenico  Muratori :  it  is  the  largest 
altarpiece  in  Rome,  and  is  feebly 
praised  by  Lanzi  for  its  just  propor- 
tions and  skilful  management  of  the 
lights.  The  triumph  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof  is  by  Baciccio*  The  St.  Anthony, 
by  Benedetto  Luti,  in  the  chapel  of 
that  saint,  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi  as 
one  of  his  most  esteemed  works.  The 
festival  of  St.  Bonaventura  is  cele- 
brated in  this  church  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  college  of  Cardinals,  on 
the  14th  July. 

Ara  Call, — We  have  already  stated, 
in  the  description  of  the  Antiquities, 
tliat  the  church  of  S.  Maria  d*  Ara 
Coeli  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
The  church  is  of  high  antiquity,  pro- 
bably as  old  as  the  sixth  century. 
The  £i9ade  of  brick-work,  which  is 
still  unfinished,  is  more  recent,  and 
the  fragment  of  Gothic  which  it  re- 
tains in  its  pointed  windows  and  cor- 
nice seems  to  refer  it  to  the  15th 
century.  It  is  both  externally  and 
internally  the  ugliest  of  all  the  Roman 
churches.  The  interior  has  a  nave 
and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by 
twenty -two  large  columns  of  different 
sizes  and  materials,  taken  probably 
from  various  buildings,  without   re- 
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gard  to  uniformity  of  style.     Twenty 
are  of  Egyptian  granite,  and  two  of 
marble.     Their  bases  and  capitals  are 
also  different ;  and  some  are  so  much 
shorter  than  the  others  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  raise  them  on  pedestals. 
On  the  third  column  on  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance  is  this  inscription,  in 
letters  evidently  antique: — a  ctbicvlo 
AVGvsToauM.     Its  authenticity  has  not 
been  doubted,  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  to  prove  that  the  church  was 
built  with  the  spoils  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Cssars.     The  floor  of  the  church 
is  entirely  mosaic,  of  a  very  ancient 
kind,  containing  some  specimens  of 
rare  stones.     The  name  of  Ara  Coeli 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  contro- 
versy: the  Church  tradition  tells  us 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  altar  erected 
by  Augustus  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent high  altar,  to  commemorate  the 
prophecy  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  re- 
specting the  coming  of  our  Saviour. 
It  bore  the  inscription,  Ara  primo' 
genito  Dei,  from  which  the  legend  has 
derived  the  modern  title.     Others  re- 
ject this  as  a  mere  tradition  of  the 
monks,  and  tells  us  that  the  church  in 
the   middle  ages   bore  the  name  of 
S.  Maria  in  Aurocido,     The  contro- 
versy possesses  little  interest,  and  is 
not   worth    pursuing    further.      The 
church  and  convent  belonged  to  the 
Benedictines  until   1252,  when  Inno- 
cent IV.  transferred  it  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  have  held  it  to  the  present 
time.     On  entering  the  church  by  the 
principal  door  the  first  chapel  on  the 
right  contains  an  admirable  series  of 
frescoes  by   Pinturicchio,  illustrating 
the  life  of  St   Bernardino  of  Siena, 
which  have  recently  been  restored  by 
Camuccini.     They  represent  the  saint 
assuming   the   habit  (^  a  monk,  his 
Preaching,  his  Vision  of  Christ,  his 
Penitence,  his  Death,  and  his  Glori- 
fication.    Of  the  other  pictures  in  the 
church  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Ascension   by   Giroiamo  Muziano,   in 
the  6th  chapel  on  the  left,  character- 
ited  by  Laiizi  as  a  work  "  piena  d* 
arte;*'  the  S.  Giroiamo  of  Giovanni 
d9*  Vwchif   of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro; 


the  lateral  pictures  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  representing 
the  Conversion  and  Death  of  the  Saint, 
by  Filippo  Eeangdiwti,  the  able  assist- 
ant of  Marco  Benefial,  who  frequently 
exhibited  the  works  of  Evangelisti  as 
his  own  i  the  Transfiguration,  in  one 
of  the  last  chapels,   cited  by  Lanzi 
among  those  works  of  Giroiamo  Sicio- 
iante  da   Sermoneta  in  which  he  ap- 
proached nearest  to  Raphael ;  and  the 
frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the  chapd  of 
St.  Antony,  by   Niccold  da   Pesaro, 
There  are  some  interesting  tombs  in 
this  church :  the  Gothic  mausoleum 
of  the  Savelli,  a  name  which  carries 
us  back   into   the  mediaeval   history 
of  Rome,  is  by  Agoatino  and  Angdo  da 
Siena,  from  the   designs,  as   Vasari 
tells  us,   of  Giotto.      The    base    is 
fornaed    of  an   ancient    sarcophagus 
covered  with  bacchanalian  emblems. 
Near  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Giambattista  Savelli,  which 
Nibby  considers  to  bespeak  the  style 
of  Sansovino.     In  the  floor  of  the  left 
transept  is  the  tomb  of  Felice  de*  Fre- 
dis,  whose  inscription  claims  immor* 
tality  for  him  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
Laocoon.     He  died  in  1529,  and  the 
inscription  is  gradually  becoming  ille- 
gible :  it  is  an  interesting  record,  and 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  disappear. 
The     celebrated     traveller     of     the 
17th    century,    Pietro    della     Valle, 
whose    Travels    in    Turkey,    Egypt, 
Persia,  and  India  have  been  translated 
into  Englisli  and  French,  is  also  buried 
in  this. church.     Another  interesting 
tomb  is  in  the  leO;  transept,  without 
an  inscription.     It  is  that  of  Cardinal 
F.   Matteo   Acquasparta,   general  of 
the  Franciscans,  mentioned  by  Dante 
in  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  Paradiso 
for  the  moderation  with  which  he  ad- 
ministered the  rules  of  his  order.   The 
Ara  Coeli  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Romans  on  account  of  a  mi- 
raculous wooden  figure  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  the  Sanii$simo  Bambino,  whose 
powers  in  curing  the  sick  have  given 
it  extraordinary  popularity.     The  le- 
gend says  that  it  was  carved  by   a 
Franciscan  pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which 
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grew  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
pninted  by  St.  Luke  while  the  pilgrim 
was   sleeping   oVer   his  work.      'Llie 
hambino  is  extremely  rich  in  gems  and 
jewellery,  and  is  held  in  such  sanctity 
in  cases  of  severe  sickness,  that  it  is 
said  by  the  Italians  themselves  to  re- 
ceive more  fees  than  any  physician  in 
Home.     In  the  early  part  of  1849,  the 
Ilepublican    triumvirate     made    the 
monks  a  present  of  the  pope's  state 
coach  for  the  express  use  of  the  ham- 
bino :  but  after  the  entry  of  the  French 
the  gorgeous  vehicle  was  taken  from 
them,  and  the  bambina  again  resumed 
the  old  brown  coach  in  which  for  many 
years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
his  visit*  to  the  sick.     The  Preaepioy 
or  Festival  of  the  Bambino,   which 
occurs  at  the  Epiphany,  is  attended 
by  crowds  of  peasantry  from  all  parts 
of  the    surrounding    country.      The 
altar   is   converted   on   this   occasion 
into  a   kind  of  stage,  on  which  the 
Nativity  is  represented   by  means  of 
pasteboard  figures  as  large  as  life.   To 
English   travellers  the  Ara  Coeli  ha^ 
peculiar  interest  from  its  connexion 
with  Gibbon.      It  was  in  this  church, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  **on  the  15th 
of  October,  1764,  as  he  sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the    bare-footed    friars   were   singing 
vespers,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the 
Decline  and    Fall    of  the  city   first 
started  to  his  mind."     In  front  of  the 
church,  facing  the  Campidoglio,  are 
the  124  steps  of  Grecian  marble  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome.     Like  the   Santa 
Scala  at  the   Lateran,  penitents  fre- 
quently ascend  them  on  their  knees. 
An  inscription  on  the  left  of  the  great 
door  states  that  they  were  constructed 
in  1348,  the  year  of  the  plague,  by 
Maestro  Lorenzo  of  the  Rione  Co- 
lonna,  the  expenses  being  defrayed  by 
charitable  contributions. 

S.  Bartolommeo,  on  the  island  of  the 
Tiber,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  cele« 
rated  temple  of  ^sculapius,  noticed 
among  the  Antiquities,  in  a  preceding 
page.  The  relics  of  the  saint  were 
brought  here  in  ^83 ;  the  church  was 


rebuilt  in  HIS  under  Paschal  IT., 
and  entirely  restored  in  1624  by  Car- 
dinal Santorio,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Lunghi,  who  added  the 
fa9ade.  The  interior  has  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles  divided  by  twenty-four 
granite  columns,  supposed  to  be  taken 
fi'om  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

S.  Bernardo,  in  the  Piazza  de*  Ter- 
mini, a  circular  building  of  consider- 
able interest  as  one  of  the  halls  or 
temples  which  stood  at  the  two  front 
angles  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Baths 
of   Diocletian  (see  p.  .352).     It   has 
been   preserved  entire  by  the   pious 
care  of  Catherine  Sforza,  Countess  of 
Santa  Flora,  who  in  1598  converted 
it  into  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  presented  it  to  the  Cister- 
cian   monastery  which   she    founded 
and   endowed.     It   is   a  remarkable 
building  of  the  kind ;  the  interior  is^ 
richly  ornamented  with  stuccoes,  and 
the  effect  of  the  \ofty  dome  is  pecu- 
liarly striking.      The  lead  with  which 
this  dome  is  covered  was  found  among^^ 
the  ruins  of  the  Baths. 

S.  Bibiana,   founded  in  the   fiflb. 
century,  and  entirely  remodelled  by 
Urban   VIII.    from   the  dedgns   of 
Bernini,  who  added  the  facade.     The 
eight  columns  separating  the  nave  from 
the  side  aisles  are  antique.      On  the 
walls  of  the   nave  are  ten  frescoes, 
illustrating   the    life    of   the    saint; 
those   on    the  right  are  by  Agostino 
Ciampelliy  and  those  opposite  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona.     The  statue  of  S.  Bibiana 
at  the  high  altar  is   universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Ber- 
nini.       It    is  graceful   and    pure    in 
style,  and  forms  a  remarkable  con- 
trast   to   the    fantastic    taste   which 
characterises  his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  Oriental  alabaster  1 7  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, with  the  head  of  a  leopard 
in  the  middle  :  it  contains  the  bodies 
of  S.  Bibiana  and  two  other  saints. 

S,  BonosOf  in  the  Trastevere,  near 
the  church  of  St  Chrysogonus,  a 
small  but  ancient  church,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  notice  amidst 
the  multitudes  of  other  edifices  which- 
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have  higher  pretensions  in  regard  to 
art.  It  is  remarkahle  for  a  tradition 
that  it  is  the  burial-place  of  Rienzi. 
It  appears  to  be  a  mere  tradition,  for 
no  authority  has  been  adduced  in  its 
support,  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
trace  it  to  its  source.  If  we  are  to  rely 
on  the  statement  of  the  very  curious 
Biography  of  Rienzi,  attributed  to 
Tommaso  Fortifiocca,  and  republished 
in  1828  at  Forli,  by  Zeferino  Re,  of 


Cesena,  the  body  of  the  Tribune  was   was  directed  against  his  predecessor. 


burnt  by  the  Jews  in  the  **  Campo 
dell*  Austa,**  supposed  to  be  the  open 
space  surrounding  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  then  the  fortress  of  the 
Colonna  family.  We  are  told  by  the 
same  writer  that  this  proceeding  was 
ordered  by  Giugurta  and  Sciaretta 
Colonna,  that  the  body  was  reduced 
to  dust  and  not  a  fragment  left :  coai 
quel  corpo  fu  ar$o,  fit  ridotto  in  polvere, 
e  non  ne  rimtue  eica.  On  the  floor 
of  the  church  are  two  sepulchral 
stones  :  on  one  is  a  small  figure  in  the 
civil  costume  of  the  1 2th  century, 
with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  words 
Niecoh  Vedda  J  the  other  had  a  fe- 
male figure,  but  the  head  and  the 
inscription  have  been  removed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  Ions,  Sme- 
nus.  The  occurrence  of  the  word 
iSTtcco/o  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  tra^ 
dition. 

Cappuecini  (  S.  Maria  dell  a  Conce- 
zione),  built  by  Cardinal  Francesco 
Barberini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII., 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  Casoni. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  well-known 
picture  of  the  Archangel  Michael  by 
Guido  (in  the   first   chapel  on   the 
right),  classed  by  Lanzi  among  his 
best   works   in    his    softer  manner. 
Forsyth  calls  it  the  Catholic  Apollo. 
**  Like  the  Belvidere  god,"  he  says, 
**  the  archangel  breathes  that  dignified 
vengeance   which    animates   without 
distorting ;  while  the  very  devil  de- 
rives importance    from    his    august 
adversary,  and  escapes  the  laugh  which 
his  figure  usually  provokes.**     SmoK 
1ett*s  criticism  is  not  so  complimen- 
tary: he  describes  the  archangel  as 
bavihg  *<the  airs -of  a  French  dancing 


master.**  The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cfurdinal  Pamfili,  after, 
wards  Innocent  X.,  who'  had  dis« 
pleased  Guido  by  his  criticisms.  The 
common  story  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
portrait  of  Urban  VIII.;  but  the 
fact  that  the  picture  was  painted 
for  Cardinal  Barberini,  'the  pope's 
brother,  would  seem  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  statement,  even  if  it 
were  not  established  that  the  satire 


Innocent  X.     In  the  same  chapel  is 
a  fine  picture,  by  Gherardo  delta  Notte, 
of  Christ  in  the  purple  robes,  &e. 
Cardinal  Barberini  is  buried  in  the 
church :   his  grave  is  marked  by  the 
simple  inscription  on  the  pavement. 
Hie  Jaeetpulviif  einie,  et  nihil.     Over 
the  entrance  door  is  the  cartoon  by 
Francesco  Beretta,  used  in  restoring 
the  Navlcella,  which  Giotto  executed 
in   mosaic  under  the  portico  of  St. 
Peter's.     In  the  chapel  opposite  to 
Guido*s  archangel  is  the  conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona,     <*  Whoever,"  says 
Lanzi,  **  would  know  to  what  lengths 
he  carried  his  style  in  his  altarpieceA 
should  examine  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  in  the    Capuchin   Church    at 
Rome,  which  though  pjaced  opposite 
to  the  St.  Michael  of  Guido,  never- 
theless fifiils  not  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  such  professors  as  are  willing^ 
to  admit  various  styles  of  beauty  in 
art.**     The  Ecstasy  of  St  Francis  by 
DomeniehinOf  in  the  third  chapel  on 
the  right,  was  painted  gratuitously  for 
the  church.     The  Dead  Christ,  in  the 
third  chapel,  by  his  scholar,  Andrea 
CanMutei,  is  cited  by  Lanzi  among  his 
creditable  works.     In  another  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Prince  Alexander  So- 
bieski,  who  died  in  Rome  in  171^. 
Under  the  church  are  four  low  vaulted 
chambers^  which  constitute  the  ceme^ 
tery  of  the  convent.     The  earth  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem.     The  walls 
are  covered  with   bones  and  skulls^ 
and  several   skeletons  are   standing 
erect  in  the  robes  of  the  order.  When- 
ever a  monk  dies,  he  is  buried  in  the 
oldest  grave,  firom  which  the  bones  oif 
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the  last  occupant  are  then  removed  to 
the  general  receptacle.  As  ladies  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  cloisters  of 
the  convent,  they  are  of  course  unable 
to  visit  this  cemetery. 

S.  Carlo  ax  Catinari^  so  called  from 
the  manufacturers  of  wooden  dishes 
who  used  to  carry  on  their  trade  in 
the  Piazza.     The  church  was  built  in 
1612  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.     It  b  dedicated  to   S.  Carlo 
Borromeo.     The  cupola  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  Rome,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  four  frescoes  on  the  pendentives, 
hj  Domeniehino,  representing  the  Car- 
dinal Virtues.     Behind  the  altar  is  a 
fine  half-figure  of  S.  Carlo,  in  fresco, 
by  Guido,  formerly  on  the  fa9ade  of 
the  church.     At  the  high  altar  is  the 
immense     picture    representing    the 
Procession   of  S.  Carlo   during  the 
Plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cartotuif 
**a  composition,*'  says  Lanzi,  **vast 
enough  to  dismay  the  boldest  copy- 
ut."     The  death  of  St.  Anna  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Afulrea  Sacehi.     Near 
this  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Gerdil  of  Piedmont,  the  eminent  me- 
taphysician and  natural  philosopkert 
who  was   at  one  time  tutor  to  the 
prince  royal  of  Sardinia.     He  died  at 
Rome  in  1802.  His  *'  Treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  his  **  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Religion,'*  his 
**  Reflections  on  Education,*'  in  oppo- 
sition to  Rousseau,  and  **  the  Pheno- 
menon ct  Capillary  Tubes,"  still  hold 
a  high  rank   >n  modern  Italian  lite- 
rature. 

S.  Carlo  in  4he  Corso,  a  fine  church, 
with  a  heavy  disproportioned  front, 
added  by  Giobattista  Menicucci  and 
Fra  Mario  da  Canepina.  The  cliureh 
is  from  the  designs  of  Onorio  Lunghi 
(1614),  completed  by  pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  The  interior,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  side  aisles  divided  by  Co- 
rinthian pilasters,  is  handsome,  bi|t  in 
bad  taste.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
large  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Borropieo 
presented  by  the  Virgin  to  the  Saviour, 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Carh  Maratia.  The  rich  chapel  of 
the  right  transept  has  a  mosaic  copy 


of  the  Conception,  by  the  same  painter, 
now  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  the  statue 
of  David  by  Pietra^PaciUi,  and  that  of 
Judith  by  Lebrun,  This  church  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Count  Alessandro 
Verri,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
**  Notti  Romane.**  On  the  festival  of 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  on  the  4th  No- 
vember, the  pope  performs  high  mass 
in  this  church,  at  10  a.m. 

&  Carh  alle  Quattro  Foniane^  one 
of  the  extravagant  and  capricious  de- 
signs of  Borromini,  built  in  1 640.  It 
is  worth  notice  chiefly  because  it  oc- 
cupies the  exact  space  of  one  of  the 
great  piers  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  court  of  the  adjoining  convent  is 
in  the  same  diminutive  proportions, 
although  it  has  two  porticosof  twenty- 
four  columns. 

S.  Cecilia,  in  the  Trastevere ;  built 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  St.  Cecilia, 
part  of  which   is  still  sliown.     Its 
foundation   dates  from   230,   in   the 
pontificate  of  Urban  I.     It  was  re- 
built by  Paschal  I.  in  821,  and  en- 
tirely restored  in  1725  by  Cardinal 
Doria.     In  the  fore-court  is  a  fine 
antique  marble  vase,  and  on  the  right 
of  the  door  is  the  fine  Tomb  of  Adam 
bishop  of  London,  1398.     The  body 
of  St.  Cecilia  is  buried  beneath  the  high 
altar ;  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  was 
formerly  deposited  was  stolen  by  the 
French.  The  recumbent  statue  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Stefano  Mademo  is  one  of 
the   most  expressive   and    beautiful 
sculptures  which  the  1 7th  century  pro- 
duced.    It  represents  the  dead  body 
of  the  saint  in  her  grave- clothes,  in 
the  precise  attitude  in  which   it  is 
said  to  have  been  found  many  years 
after  her  martyrdom   on  this  spot 
The  tribune  contains  some  curious 
mosaics  of  the  9th  century,  belong- 
ing to  the  restored  church  of  Pas- 
chal I. 

San  Clemente,  on  the  Esquiline, 
near  the  Baths  of  Titus,  between  the 
Lateran  and  Coliseum.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  churches  in 
existence.  An  ancient  tradition  of 
the  Church  tells  us  that  it  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  bouse  of  Clement,  the 
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fellow'labourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
third  bishop  of  Rome :  it  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  founded  by  Con- 
stantino. In  772  it  was  restored  by 
Adrian  I. ;  the  choir  was  repaired 
about  A.  D.  8S0  by  John  VIII. ;  the 
mosaics  of  the  tribune  were  added  in 
the  11th  century;  and  Clement  XI. 
(Albani),  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  repaired  and  restored  the 
whole  edifice  in  its  present  form.  In 
front  is  a  quadriporticus,  surrounding 
a  court  58  feet  long  by  48  feet  broad» 
entered  by  a  small  portico,  which  be- 
longs probably  to  the  8th  century. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  sepa- 
rated from  the  two  side  aisles  by  six- 
teen columns  of  difler«nt  marbles  and 
sixes,  evidently  taken  from  some  an- 
cient building.  In  front  of  the  altar 
is  the  marble  inclosure  of  the  choir, 
bearing  the  monogram  of  John,  sup- 
posed to  be  Pope  John  VIII.,  and 
therefore  as  old  as  the  9th  century. 
At  the  sides  are  the  ambone^,  or  marble 
pulpits,  from  which,  as  we  have  stated 
in  the  account  of  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  the  epistle  and  the  gospel 
were  read.  Behind  this  are  the  absis 
or  tribune,  or  Presby terium,  contain- 
ing the  ancient  altar,  and  the  epis- 
copal seat,  raised  on  a  platform,  which 
is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church 
by  two  gates.  The  pavement  is  tes- 
selated,  and  many  parts  of  the  am- 
bones  and  altar  are  covered  with 
mosaics.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
also  covered  with  mosaics  of  the  1 1  th 
century.  The  CaptUa  ddla  Pattione, 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  contains 
the  interesting  frescoes  by  Maaaccio, 
Tepresenting  the  Crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  History  of  St.  Cle- 
ment and  St.  Catherine,  which  have 
been  so  often  studied  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  art.  Tliey  have  in 
part  suffered  much  from  restorations. 
The  chief  subjects  are  as  follows: 
the  A  nnunciation  and  St.  Christopher ; 
St  Catherine  forced  to  idolatry;  her 
Instruction  of  the  daughter  of  King 
Jllaxiinilian  in  prison;  her  Death; 
ber  Di9(>ute  with  the  Alexandrian 
IX>ctor8  s  the  Miracle  of  her  Deliver- 


ance ;  her  Martyrdom.  Opposite 
are  the  History  of  St  Clement  and 
the  Crucifixion.  In  the  right  aisley 
near  the  high  altar,  is  the  tomb- of 
Cardinal  Rovarella,  an  interesting 
work  of  the  15  th  century,  bearing 
the  date  of  1476.  Among  its  has- 
reliefit  the  thyrsus  and  other  baccha- 
nalian emblems  used  as  symbols  by 
the  early  Christians  are  conspicuous, 
llie  adjoining  convent  belongs  to  the 
Irish  Domenicans. 

iS".  CostanzOf  near  the  church  of  S.. 
Agnese,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  erro- 
neously considered  by  the  older  anti- 
quaries to  be  a  temple  of  Bacchus. 
It  was  built  by  Constantine  as  a  bap- 
tistery, in  which  the  two  Constantias, 
his  sister  andtiaughter,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  baptized.  The  building 
is  circular,  73  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  peristyle  of  twenty-four  coupled 
granite  coluihns  supporting  a  dome. 
The  vault  is  covered  with  mosaics 
with  vine-leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes,^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  style  of  architecture  and  the  con- 
struction of  the.  building,  which  be* 
long  evidently  to  the  decline  of  art, 
the  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  the  family 
of  Constantine,*  which  was  removed 
from  its  position  in  this  church  to  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VI.,  is 
covered  with  bacchanalian  symbols  of 
the  same  kind,  and  they  are  now  well 
known  to  have  been  frequently  adopted 
as  emblems  by  the  early  Christianc, 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authori- 
ties that  the  columns  were  taken  from 
some  ancient  temple.  The  capitals  are 
richly  worked,  and  were  thought  by 
Desgodetz  worthy  of  being  illustrated 
in  his  great  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  in  which  a  plan  and  section  of 
the  building  may  be  seen.  It  was 
consecrated  as  a  church  by  Alexander 
IV.,  in  the  13th  century,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Constantia,  whose  body 
is  interred,  with  the  relics  of  othefr 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre 
of  the  edifice.  Between  this  church- 
and  S*  Agnese  is  an  oblong  inclosure, 
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formerly  called  the  Hippodrome  of 
Constantine.  It  is  now  proved  by 
excavations  to  have  been  a  Christian 
cemetery. 

S,  Coiimo  e  Damiano,  in  the  Roman 
Forumi  a  very  ancient  church,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Remus, 
and  noticed  under  that  head  in  the 
general  d^cription  of  the  Antiquities 
(p.  S33.). 

S.  Franceaea  Bamana,  close  to  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  partly  built' 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  and  restored  by  Paul  V. 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Lombardt 
It  contains  some  curious  mosaics  of 
the  9th  century;  the  tomb  of  St. 
Francesca,  covered  with  rich  marbles 
and  bronses,  by  Bernini  g  and  the 
tomb  of  Gregory  XL,  erected  in  1384 
by  the  senate  and  people,  from  the 
designs  of  Pietro  Paolo  Olivieri,  with 
a  bas-relief  representing  the^  return  of 
the  Holy  See  to  Rome  after  an  absence 
of  seventy- two  years  at  Avignon. 
Under  the  vestibule  is  the  mausoleum 
of  Antonio  llido  of  Padua,  gover- 
nor of  St.  Angelo  in  the  15th  century: 
its  sculptures  give  a  good  example 
of  the  military  costume  of  the  period. 
At  the  festival  of  S.  Francesca  Ro- 
mana,  on  the  9th  March,  high  mass 
is  celebrated  in  this 'church  in  the 
presence  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

5.  Francisco  a  Bipa,  founded  in 
the  ISth  century  in  honour  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  who  lived  in  the 
convent  and  hospital  adjoining,  dur- 
ing his  visits  to  Rome.  The  present 
church  and  convent  were  rebuilt  by 
Cardinal  Lasaro  Pallavicini,  from  the 
designs  of  Matteo  Rossi.  The  church 
contains  some  works  of  art,  among 
which  are  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  Anne,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Baeieeio ;  a  Dead  Christ,  by  AnnibaJe 
Caraeeig  and  the  rccUmbent  statue  of 
the  blessed  Luigi  Albertoni,  by  Ber^ 
nini.  In  the  convent  the  apartments 
occupied  by  St.  Francis  are  still 
shown. 

G««d,  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  one 
of  the  richest  churches  of  Rome,  be- 
gun in  157^  by  Cardinal  4^essandro 


Farnese,  from  the  designs  of  t^ignola* 
The  facade  and  cupola  were  added  by 
Giacomo  del  la  Porta.  The  interior 
is  rich  in  marbles  of  the  rarest  kinds, 
and  is  decorated  in  the  most  gorgeous 
style.  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola, 
tribune,  and  roof  are  by  Baeieeio^  and 
are  considered  his  best  works.  The 
paintings  at  the  different  altars  are  not 
of  the  first  class.  Over  the  high  altar, 
designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  has 
been  lately  placed  a  painting,  the 
Sporalizio,  by  the  Cav.  Capalti,  The 
Death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the 
right  transept,  is  by  Qirlo  Marattcu 
The  chapel  of  S.  Ignazio,  in  the  left 
transept,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Rome. 
It  was  designed  by  the  celebrated 
Padre  Pozzi,  and  is  brilliantly  deeo« 
rated  with  lapis  lazuli  and  verde  an- 
tique, llie  marble  group  of  the 
Trinity  is  by  Bernardino  Ludovisi : 
the  globe  below  the  Almighty  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  mass  of  lapis  lazuli 
known.  The  altarpiece  of  St  Igna- 
tius is  by  Padre  Pozzi,  Behind  this 
picture  is  the  silver  statue  of  the  saint. 
His  body  lies  beneath  the  altar  in  an 
urn  of  bronze  gilt,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones.  The  two  allegorical 
marble  groups  at  the  sides  of  the  altar, 
representing  Christianity  embraced 
by  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
Triumph  of  Religion  over  Heresy, 
are  fantastic  works  of  the  French 
sculptors,  Theodon  and  Le  Gros.  By 
the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  the  celebrated 
controversialist  of  the  Roman  church. 
It  was  designed  by  Rainaldi ;  the  two 
figures  of  Religion  and  Wisdom  are 
by  Bernini,  There  are  two  great 
ceremonies  at  this  church.  The  first, 
in  honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  takes  place 
at  his  festival,  on  the  3 1st  July.  The 
second  and  most  important  occurs  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  when  a  sor 
lemn  Te  Deum  is  sung  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  cardinals,  magistrates,  and 
public  bodies  of  Rome. 

S,  Giorgio  in  Velobro,  the  only  church 
in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  saint 
of  England.  It  is  of  high  antiquity* 
the  foundation  .dating  from  the  4Ui 
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century.  It  was  rebuilt  iti  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  again  in  the 
8th  century  under  Pope  S.  Zacha- 
rias.  In  the  13th  century  it  was 
restored  by  the  prior  Stefano,  who 
added  the  portico,  as  we  see  by  an  in- 
scription still  legible.  The  interior 
has  sixteen  columns  of  different  ma- 
terials and  styles,  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  ancient  edifices.  The  head  of  St. 
George  was  deposited  here  by  Pope 
S.  Zacharias.  The  high  altar  and 
tabernacle  are  probably  of  the  12th 
century.  The  frescoes  in  the  tribune 
are  attributed  to  Giotto^  but  they  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  carelessness 
of  restorers.  This  church  has  an  his- 
torical interest  in  connexion  with 
Hienzi  which  entitles  it  to  respect, 
and  gives  it  strong  claims  upon  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  antiquaries. 
On  the  first  day  of  Lent,  1 347,  Rienzi 
affixed  to  its  door  his  celebrated  notice 
announcing  the  speedy  return  of  the 
Good  JBstate  : — In  breve  tempo  K  Ro- 
mani  tomeranno  al  loro  antico  buono 
Mtato,  Notwithstanding  this,  and  al- 
though it  gives  title  to  a  cardinal, 
the  church  would  have  perished  a 
few  years  ago,  if  the  Congregation  of 
S.  Maria  del  Pianto  had  not  inter- 
posed and  obtained  a  grant  of  it 
from  Pius  VII.  as  their  private  ora- 
tory. 

S.  Giovanni  DecoUato,  belonging  to 
the  Confraternitil  della  Misericordia, 
whose  office  it  is  to  administer  conso- 
lation to  condemned  criminals,  who 
are  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church.  It  has  soirte  remarkable 
paintings,  among  which  the  most  in- 
teresting is  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  by  Giorgio  Vasarij  cited  by 
Lanzi  among  those  which  are  sufficient 
to  establish  his  reputation,  and  praised 
by  the  same  authority  for  **  the  exqui- 
site perspective  by  which  it  is  set  o£" 
The  other  pictures  are  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Jacopo  del  Zueca, 
his  able  pupil ;  the  fine  figures  at  the 
last  altar,  by  Jaeopino  dd  Conie,  a 
scholar  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  and  an 
aStarpiece  by  Franceteo  Salviati,  in  the 
adjoining  oratory. 


S.  Giovanni  de*  Fiorentini,  built  by 
the  Florentines  in  the  form  of  a  basi- 
lica in  1588,  from  the  designs  of 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  The  fine  fayade 
was  added  by  Clement  XII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Alessandro  Galilei  (1725). 
The  chapel  of  S,  Girolamo  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  St.  Jerome 
praying  before  a  crucifix,  by  Santi  di 
Tito.  On  one  of  the  side  walls  is  a 
fine  picture  of  St.  Jerome^writing,  by 
Cipoli  .0  it  has  all  the  design  and  ex- 
pression of  Raphael,  with  the  colour 
and  force  of  Titian.  In  the  right 
transept  is  the  celebrated  picture  by 
Salvator  Rpsa^  representing  S.  Cosimo 
and  S.  Damiano  condemned  to  the 
fiames,  described  by  Lanzi  among  the 
works  of  this  master  which  are  well 
conceived  and  of  powerful  effect.  The 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix  was  painted  by 
JLanfranco. 

S.Giovanni  Cr^fo^'ono,  in  the  Traste- 
vere,  founded  by  Constantine,  and  re- 
built in  1628  by  Cardinal  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Giobattista  Soria. 
The  twenty- two  granite  columns  of 
the  interior  were  evidently  tkken  from 
some  ancient  building.  The  picture 
of  St.  Chrysogonus  transported  to 
heaven,  by  Guercino,  now  in  England, 
was  formerly  in  this  church.  It  con* 
tains  a  copy  of  it,  and  a  Madonna  by 
Cav.  d^Arpino.  The  church  is  remark- 
able for  several  tombs  of  Corsican  fa-' 
milies  :  some  well-known  names,  end 
among  them  that  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
may  be  recognised. 

S.  Giovanni  e  Paoht  the  church  of 
the  Passionist  Convent  on  the  Ceelian, 
well  known  by  the  solitary  palm-tree 
standing  in  the  convent  garden.  It 
was  built  by  Pammachus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  on  the  site  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  titular  saints  who 
were  officers  in  the  court  of  Constantia, 
and  were  put  to  death  by  Julian  the 
Apostate.  It  has  a  portico  of  eight 
granite  columns,  and  twenty-eight 
ancient  columns  of  marble  in  the  nave; 
The  pavement  is  one  of  the  best  ex* 
amples  of  the  opus  Alexandrinunts 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  painted  by 
Cristofano  RoneaUi  {deWe  Pomarance).' 
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In  the  fourth  chapel  on  the  light  is 
an  altarpieee  by  Marco  BetufiaL  Be- 
neath this  church  are  the  remains  of 
the  YiTarium,  described  under  the 
Antiquities  (p.  S71.> 

S,  Giuseppe  de*  Falegnami,  over  the 
Mamertine  Prisons,  is  remarkable  for 
a  Nativity,  the  first  work  which  Carlo 
Maraita  exhibited  in  public.  The 
prisons  are  described  under  Anti- 
quities (p.  367. ). 

S.  Gregorio,  on  the  Caelian,  founded 
in  the  7th  century  on  the  site  of 
the  fitmily  mansion  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  was  descended  from  the 
noble  house  of  Anicia.  The  portico 
was  added  in  1633  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  from  the  designs  of  Soria ; 
and  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1734 
from  the  designs  of  Francesco  Ferrari. 
The  interior  has  sixteen  fine  columns 
of  Egyptian  granite,  taken  from  some 
ancient  building.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  saint  are  some  sculptures  of  the 
15th  century,  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  his  life.  The  Capella  SaWiati 
has  a  finely  coloured  picture  of  St 
Gregory,  by  AnnibeUeCaraccii?),  and  a 
fine  predella  of  the  school  of  Perugino. 
In  a  detached  chapel  on  the  opposite 
side  is  a  very  fine  Ancona,  with  baa- 
reliefs  of  the  15th  century.  In  front 
of  the  church  are  three  detached 
chapels  built  by  St.  Gregory  himself 
and  restored  by  Cardinal  Baronius. 
The  first,  dedicated  to  St.  Silvia, 
mother  of  St. 'Gregory  the  Great,  has 
a  statue  of  the  saint  by  Niccolo  Cor- 
dieri,  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  a 
fresco  on  the  roof  representing  the 
Almighty  with  Angels,  by  Guido,  The 
second,  dedicated  to  Si,  Andrew,  con- 
tains the  celebrated  frescoes  painted 
as  rival  performances  by  Guido  and 
Domeniohino.  The  St.  Andrew  ador- 
ing the  Cross  as  he  is  led  to  Execu- 
tion is  by  Guido ;  the  Flagellation  of 
the  Saint  is  by  Domenichino,  Among 
the  criticisms  on  these  pictures,  that 
of  Annibale  Caracci  is  not  the  least 
remarkable :  "  GuidoV*  he  said,  *<  is 
the  painting  of  the  master:  this  of 
Domenichino  is  the  painting  of  the 
scholar,   who   knew  more  than  the 


master.**     Lanai  tells  us  that  while 
Domenichino  was  painting  one  of  the 
executioners^  he  endeavoured  to  rouse 
himself  to  anger,  and  was  surprised  in 
the  act  of  violent  gesticulation  by  An- 
nibale   Caracci,   who  was  so    much 
struck  with  the  spectacle,  that  he  em- 
braced him,  and  said,  <*  Domenichino, 
to-day  I  rau«t  take  a  lesson  ftom  you.** 
So  novel,  says  Lanzi,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  just  and  natural,  did  it  appear 
to  him  that  the  painter,  like  the  ora* 
tor,  should  feel  within  himself  all  that 
he  undertakes  to  represent  to  others. 
**  It  is  a  common  tale,**  he  says,  '*  that 
an  old  woman  once  stood  a  long  while 
examining     Domenichino's     picture, 
commenting  upon  it  part  by  part,  and 
explaining  it  to  a  boy  whom  she  hap- 
pened to  have  with   her;  and   that 
turning  afterwards  to  Guido*s  paint* 
ing,  she  took  a  cursory  view  of  it,  and 
passed  on."     The  third  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Barbara,  has  a  statue  of 
St.  Gregory  by  Nieeold  Cordieri,  be^un, 
it  is  said,  by    Michael  Angelo.     In 
the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  preserved 
the  marble  table  on  which  St  Gregory 
fed  every  morning   twelve  poor  pil- 
grims.    In  the  church  is  interred  the 
celebrated  Imperia,  the  Aspasia  of  the 
court  of  Leo  X.,  called  by  Geronimo 
Negri    the     <*cortigiana     nobile    di 
Roma.**     In  the  cloisters  is  another 
tomb  of  more  interest  to  English  tra- 
vellers, '—  that  of  Sir  Edward  Came 
of  Glamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law 
of  the  University  of  Oxfiwd,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1530  in  the 
celebrated  commission   appointed  to 
obtain  the- opinion  of  the  foreign  uni" 
versities  respecting  the  divorce.     He 
was    ambaasador    to    the    Emperor 
Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted. 
He  afterwards  became  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  liome  ;  and  Bishop  Bur- 
net, in  his  History  of  the  Reformation* 
has  published  several  of  his  despatches. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  English 
embassy  by  Elisabeth,  he  was  recalled, 
but  Paul  IV.  detained  him  at  Rome, 
where  he   died   in   1561.     The  late 
pope  was  for  mai^  years  the  abbot  of 
this  convent,  and  did  much  to  embelt 
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lish  the  church  and  the  adjoining 
chapels.  The  terrace  of  the  church 
commands  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
views  of  the  I'alace  of  the  Cassars. 

S.  Ignazio,  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits*  college, -with  its  massive  front 
by  Algardi,  is  rich  in  elaborate  deco. 
rations.  Its  magni6cence  is  not  in 
the  best  taste,  but  is  nevertheless  im- 
posing from  its  excessive  brilliancy. 
The  paintings  of  the  roof  and  tribune 
are  by  Padre  Pozxi,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  perspective.  The  Lan- 
celotti .  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of 
S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  with  a  bas- 
relief  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
the  saint,  by  Le  Gros.  It  is  much 
admired  for  its  mechanical  execution, 
but  is  full  of  faults  in  composition 
and  taste.  Near  the  side  door  is  the 
tomb  of  Gregory  XV.,  by  the  same 
sculptor. 

St.  Isidore,  founded  in  1622,  the 
church  of  the  Irish  convent,  has  an 
altarpiece  of  St.  Isidore  by  Andrea 
Sacehi.  The  convent  is  remarkable 
as  having  produced  some  distin- 
guished Irish  scholars,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Luke  Wadding, 
the  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  cele- 
brated  for  his  edition  of  the  "  Opus- 
culorum  S.  Francisci.'*  Antw.  1623; 
for  his  Treatise  "  de  Hebraicas  Lin- 
guae Origine ; '*  for  his  learned  his- 
tory of  the  Franciscans,  **  Annales 
Minorum,'*  and  other  works  of  piety 
and  erudition.  He  is  buried  in  this 
church.  It  may  interest  Irish  tra- 
Tellers  to  know  that  Lord  Cloncurry 
has  recently  commissioned  Mr.  Hogan 
to  erect  in  this  church  a  classical 
memorial  over  the  grave  of  the 
daughter  of  John  Phil  pott  Curran, 
for  whose  hand  his  lordship,  when  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Lawless,  in  1798,  was  an 
unsuccessful  suitor. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  close  to  the 
magnificent  Palace  of  the  Cancelleria, 
built  by  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of 
Stxtus  IV.,  from  the  designs  of  Bra* 
mante.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb 
of  the  accomplished  scholar  and  poet 
Annibale  Caro,  who  died  here  in 
1^66.     His  bust  is  by  Dcsio,     The 


statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  the 
sacristy  is  by  Slefano  Mademo. 

S,  Lorenzo  in  Lueina,  founded  by 
Sixtus  IV.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
^th  century,  and  restored  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Paul  V.  in  1606,  from 
the  designs  of  Cosmo  da  Bergamo. 
At  the  high  altar,  which  was  designed 
by  Rainaldi,  is  the  celebrated  Cruci- 
fixion 'by  Guido.  The  chapel  of  S. 
Francesco  has  a  painting  by  Marco 
BeneJiaL  This  church  contains  the 
tomb  of  Poussin,  designed  by  Le- 
moine,  and  executed  by  French  artists, 
at  the  suggestion  and  partly  at  the 
cost  of  Chateaubriand,  while  French 
ambassador  at  Rome :  the  bas-relief 
represents  the  well-known  landscape 
of  the  Arcadia. 

£  Lmco,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
churches  in  Rome,  rebuilt  in  the 
iSth  century  by  Alexander  IV.,  and 
dedicated    to    Santa   Martina.      In 

1588  Sixtus  V.  gave  it  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Painters,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  VI I L,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  St.  Luke,  their  patron 
saint.  The  designs  for  this  new 
church  were  furnished  by  Pietro  da 
Coriona,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  work  that  he  called  it  his 
daughter.  The  Assumption,  by  Se^ 
baatiano  Conea,  is  praised  by  Lanzi  as  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  subter- 
ranean church  containing  the  tomb  of 
S.  Martina,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat 
roof,  and  for  the  chapel  erected  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  at  his  own  cost. 
This  artist  was  a  liberal  benefactor  by 
legacy  to  this  church;  he  endowed 
it  with  his  whole  fortune,  amounting 
to  100,000  scudL  llie  Academy  ad- 
joining is  described  under  its  proper 
head. 

S,  Luigi  de*  Franceei,  founded  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  built   in 

1589  by  the  King  of  France,  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
second  chapel  on  the  right  contains 
two  brilliant  frescoes  by  Domenichino  j 
they  represent  the  angel  offering  the 
crowns  to  S.  Cecilia  and  her  husband 
S.  Valerian ;  Saint  Cecilia  expresaing 
her  contempt  for  the  Idols;. her  dia? 
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iribution  of  her  clothes  among  the 
poor ;  her  Death  and  Apotheosis. 
These  interesting  works,  though  some- 
what theatrically  treated,  are  remark- 
able examples  of  Domenichino*8  pecu- 
liar style  of  composition  and  colour- 
ing. The  fine  copy  of  Raphael's  St. 
Cecilia  \b  by  Guido.  In  the  chapel 
of  St  Matthew  are  three  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  calling  of  the  Saint, 
and  his  Martyrdom,  by  M,  Angela  Cara- 
vaggioy  (Amerighi)-  The  paintings  on 
the  roof,  and  the  Prophets  on  the  sides, 
are  by  Cav.  tTArpino.  The  Assump- 
tion, at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Francesco  Bateano.  In 
the  sacristy  is  a  small  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  attributed  to  Correggio.  This 
church  contains  many  tombs  of  emi* 
nent  Frenchmen,  including  those  of 
Cardinal  de  Bernis  by  Laboureur; 
Cardinal  de  la  Grange  d*Arquien, 
fother 'in-law  of  Sobieski,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  1 65  ;  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  am- 
bassador of  Henry  IV. ;  and  Seroux 
d*Agincourt,  the  celebrated  archaeolo- 
gist and  writer  on  Italian  art.  Not 
the  least  interesting  is  that  of  Pau- 
line de  Montmorin,  erected  by  Cha- 
teaubriand. 

S,  Marcello,  the  church  of  the  Ser- 
▼ites  in  the  Corso,  a  very  ancient 
church,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century,  when  it  gave  title  to 
a  cardinal  It  was  rebuilt  in  1519 
from  the  designs  of  Sanso vino,  with  the 
exception  of  the  facade,  which  was 
added  by  Carlo  Fontana  in  the  worst 
possible  taste.  The  chapel  of  the 
Crucifix  (the  sixth  on  the  right,)  is 
celebrated  for  the  fine  paintings  by 
Peritto  del  Vagay  representing  the 
Creation  of  Eve, "  where,"  says  Lanzi, 
<*  there  are  some  infantine  figures 
that  almost  look  as  if  they  were 
alive  :  a  work  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  repute."  The  St  Mark  and 
the  St.  John  are  by  the  same  painter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hand  and 
bare  arm,  which  were  finished  by 
Daniele  da  VbUerra,  In  this  chapel  is 
the  tomb  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of 


Italy,  the  most  honest  and  most 
liberal  reformer  of  the  papal  admi- 
nistration, whose  death  is  still  in- 
volved in  that  painful  mystery  which 
strengthens  the  popular  impression 
that  it  was  produced  by  poison.  The 
tomb  is  by  RainakU,  and  is  much  ad- 
mired as  a  specimen  of  modern  art. 
Another  tomb  of  some  interest  is  that 
of  Pierre  Gilles,  the  French  traveller 
and  writer  on  Constantinople  and  the 
Bosphorus,  who  died  here  in  1555. 
The  ceremonv  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross  takes  place  in  this  church 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  college 
of  cardinals,  on  the  1 4th  September. 

S.  Marco,  a  very  elegant  and  in- 
teresting little  church,  built  on  the 
plan  of  an  ancient  basilica,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Pftlace  of  Venice. 
It  was  founded  by  Pope  S.  Marco  in 
337,  and  dedicated  to  the  Evangelist. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  833  by  Gregory  IV., 
who  covered  the  interior  with  mo- 
saics. In  1468  Paul  II.,  after  the 
construction  of  the  Palace,  entirely 
rebuilt  the  church  in  its  present 
form,  with  the  exception  of  the  tri* 
bune,  which  is  still  standing  with  the 
mosaics  of  the  9th  century.  The 
portico  was  then  added,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Giuliano  da  Migano.  The 
interior  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles  se- 
parated by  twenty  columns  of  jasper, 
and  a  few  paintings.  The  most  re- 
markable are  (at  the  first  altar  on  the 
right)  the  Resurrection,  by  Pabna  GiO' 
vane,  erroneously  attributed  to  Tin- 
toretto; the  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  the  St  Mark  the  Pope,  by 
the  School  of  Perugino  (at  the  last 
altar  on  the  right);  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Jl  Boiognete  (Gio. 
Francesco  Grimaldi);  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Carh  Maraita  (tliird 
on  the  right);  the  Virgin  and  Child 
and  S.  Martina,  by  Ciro  Ferri  (third 
on  the  left).  The  monument  of  Lto- 
nardo  Pesaro  of  Venice  is  by  Canova, 
On  the  Festival  of  St  Mark,  Aprii 
25th,  there  is  a  solemn  procession  of  all 
the  clergy  of  Rome  from  this  church 
to  St  Peter^s. 

S,  Maria  degli  AngeU,  — -  lliis  -magv* 
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niiicent  church  occupies  the  Pinaco- 
thek  or  the  great  hall  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian,    which    was    altered    by 
Michael  Angelo  for  the  purposes  of 
Christian  worship  during  the  pontifi- 
cate  of  Pius  IV.     It  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  churches   in    Rome, 
and  is  frequently  adduced  to  prove 
how  much  St.  Peter*s  has  suffered  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  original  plan 
of  a  Greek  cross.     The  arrangement 
of  the  ancient  baths  is  described  in  a 
previous   page,   under    the   head   of 
**  Antiquities.**     The  great  hall  was 
converted  by  Michael  Angelo  into  a 
Greek    cross   by   the  addition   of  a 
wing :  Vanvitelli  in  1740  reduced  the 
church  to  its  present  form  by  adopt- 
ing the  circular  aula  of  the  baths  as  a 
vestibule,  and  enlarging  the  choir  on 
the  opposite  side.     The  hall,  which 
Michael  Angelo  had  preserved  as  a 
nave,  was  thus  converted  into  a  tran- 
sept ;  but  the  alteration,  although  it 
gave  greater  room  to  the  fabric,  was 
not  a  happy  one.     On  account  of  the 
dampness  of  the  ground  Michael  An- 
gelo was  obliged  to  raise  the  pave- 
ment about  8  feet,  so  that  the  bases 
of  the  original  columns  remain  ne- 
cessarily buried.     Of  the  sixteen  co- 
lumns of  the  church  eight  only  are 
antique:  these  are  of  Oriental  granite, 
with  attached  bases  of  white  marble. 
The  others  are  of  brick,  stuccoed  in 
imitation  of  granite,  and  were  added 
by  Vanvitelli.     In  the  vestibule  are 
^tbe  tombs  of  Sal vator  Rosa;  of  Carlo 
Maratta;    of  Cardinal  Parisio,  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at -Bologna; 
and  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Alciati,  the 
learned   chancellor  of   Rome   under 
Pius  IV.,  and   nephew   of  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  **  Paradoxes  and 
Emblems.*'     The    tomb  of  Salvator 
Rosa  ( 1 673)  has  an  inscription,  which 
represents  him  as  the  **  Pictorum  sui 
temporis  nuUi  secundum,  poetarum 
omnium  temporum   principibus  pa- 
rem ;  **  a  friendly  eulogy,  which  the 
judgment  of  posterity   has  not  con- 
^rmed.      At  the  entrance  of  the  great 
-hall  is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by 
the  French  sculptor  Howion,     It  is 


recorded  that  Clement  XIV.  was  a 
great   admirer   of  this   statue :    **  It 
would  speak,**  he  said,  **  if  the  rule  of 
his  order  did  not  prescribe  silence.*' 
The  hall,  now  forming  the  transept 
of  the  church,  is  297^  feet  long,  91  feet 
wide,  and  84  feet  high :  the  length  of 
the  present  nave  from  the  entrance  to 
the  high  altar  is  S36  feet.     The  gra- 
nite columns  are  of  one  piece,  45  feet 
high   and  16  feet  in   circumference. 
The  antique  capitals,  four  Corinthian 
and   four    Composite,    are   of  white 
marble.     The  entablature  is  also  an- 
tique,   but    overladen.     Among   the 
works  of  art  preserved  here  is  the  fine 
fresco  of  S.  Sebastian  by  Domenlchino, 
22  feet  high,  originally  painted  on  the 
walls  of  St.  Peter's,  and  removed  with 
consummate  skill  by  the  famous  en- 
gineer and  architect  Zabaglia.     Op- 
posite, is  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  mentioned  by  Lanzi 
as    pne    of    the    largest    works    he 
ever  painted  ;  the  Death  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  is  by  Cristofano  Roncalli; 
the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  by  Pompeo 
Battoniy  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
produced  during  the   last    century. 
Most  of  the  altarpieces  were  painted 
for  Si.  Peter*s,  and  were  superseded 
by   mosaic  copies,  which  have  been 
already  noticed  (p.  390.).     On   the 
pavement  is  the  meridian  traced  by 
Bianchiniin  1701,  with  the  assistance 
of  Maraldi,  pupil  of  the  famous  astro- 
nomer Cassini,  whose  meridian  in  S. 
Petronio  at  Bologna  has  been  already 
mentioned.      It  was  traced  with  ex- 
ceeding* care,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  roost  accurate  in  Europe.    Behind 
the   church  is  the    Certosa   convent, 
with  its  celebrated  cloister  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo.      It  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  Orsini  family. 
The  cloister  is  formed  by  a  portico 
sustained  by  100  columns  of  traver- 
tine, supporting  four  long  corridors, 
which  once  contained  a  rare  collection 
of  engravings.     In  the   centre  of  the 
square   are    the   immense    cypresses 
planted  around  the  fountain  by  Michael 
Angelo  when  he  built  the  cloister:  they 
are  said  to  measure  13  feet  in  circur 
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ference.  The  "  Pope's  oil-cellar,**  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  mere  chamber  of  the 
ancient  baths,  but  it  presents  nothing 
of  any  interest. 

S.  Maria  deW  Anima,  begun  in  1 400 
with  money  bequeathed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
completed  from  the  designs  of  Giu- 
liano    Sangallo.      The    fine   interior 
contains  at  the  high  altar  the  Ma- 
donna with  angels  and  stiints  by  Giu- 
lio  Romano,  much  injured  by  inunda^ 
tions  of  the  Tiber   and   by    careless 
restorations ;  an  indifferent  copy  of  the 
Pietik  of  Michael   Angelo,  by  Nanni 
di  Baccio  Bigio,  the  Florentine  sculp- 
tor ;  the  frescoes  of  Sermoneta  in  the 
cliapel  of  the  Crocifisso ;  and  the  fres- 
coes of  Francesco  Salviati  in  the  chapel 
del  Cristo  Morto.     The  noble  tomb 
of  Adrian  VI.  was  designed  by  Bal- 
dassare  Peruzzt,  and  sculptured  by  Af. 
Atigdo    Senese  and    Niccold    Tribolo. 
Near  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Andrea  of 
Austria  is  that  of  Lucas  lioUtenius  of 
Hamburgh,  the  well-known  librarian 
of  the    Vatican,   the    biographer    of 
Porphyry,   who  abjured  Protestant- 
ism, and  died  in  Rome  in  1661.  Two 
small  tombs  by  Fiammingo  (Jivi  Ques- 
noy)  are  interesting  examples  of  that 
sculptor.       At   the   entrance  of  the 
sacristy  is  the  tomb  of  the  Due  de 
Cleves,  with  a  bas-relief  represent- 
ing   Gregory  XIII.  giving  him  his 
sword. 


ticed  under  the  Antiquities  as  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine.     It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by   S.  Dionysius  in    the 
Srd  century.       It   was    restored   by 
Adrian  1.  in  782,  in  the  form  of  a  ba- 
silica.    Being  intended  for  the  Greek 
exiles,  who  were  driven  from  the  east 
by  the   Iconoclasts,  under    Constan- 
tine  Copronimus,  and  having  a  school 
attached  to  it  for  their  use,  it  acquired 
from  that  circumstance  the  name  of 
Scuola  Grcca :  in  later  times  it  has 
taken  the  name  of  Bocca  della  Veritas 
from  the  marble  mask  under  the  por* 
tico.     The  name  of  Cosmedin  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  either  to  the  order  of 
the  school  or  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
church.     It  has  a  nave  divided  from 
two  side  aisles  by  twelve  ancient  co- 
lumns of  marble.    The  pavement  is  of 
opu»   Alexandrinum,      The  two   am- 
bones  and  the  pontifical  chair  are  of 
the  12th  century.       The  picture  of 
the  Madonna  in  the  tribune  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  early  Greek  art.     The  ta- 
bernacle of  whit^  marble  and  poosaic 
is  by  Deodato  Cosinuiti,     The  church 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Giob 
Mario  Crescimbeni,  the  founder  and 
historian  of  the  Arcadian  Academy, 
born  at  Macerata  in  1 663,  who  died 
here    in   1728,   while  priest   of  this 
church.     For  the  Antiquities  of  the 
site,  see  p.  S25. 

S.  Maria  di    Lordo,    one  of   the 
S.  Maria  d'Ava  Cadi  (see  AvaCoeli).  I  churches  at  the  northern  extremity  of 


S.  Maria  Aventina,  called  also  the 
Priorato,  from  the  priory  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, is  remarkable  for  the  magni- 
ficent panoramic  view  which  it  com- 
mands over  an  immense  extent  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  The  church  was 
restored  in  1765  by  Cardinal  Rezzo- 
nico,  from  the  designs  of  Piranesi, 
who  has  overloaded  it  with  ornaments. 
An  antique  marble  sarcophagus,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Muses,  serves  as  the 
tomb  of  a  Bishop  Splnelli.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  the  Aventine  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  S.  Sahina, 
S.Maria  in  Cosmedin,  already  no- 


the  forum  of  Trajan.     It  was  restored 
with  extraordinary  skill  by  Antonio 
Sangnllo  in  1506,  and  has  a  double 
dome  by  his  uncle  Giuliano  Sangall(x 
The  church  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  statue  of  St.  Susanna  by  Fiom- 
mingo  (Du    Quesnoy),    one  of   the 
greatest  productions  of  modern  art  in 
Rome,    and   without    exception  the 
most  classical  work  which  emanated 
from  the  school  of  BeminL     It  forms 
an   interesting   link    in    tracing  the 
progress  of  sculpture  from  the  first 
symptoms  of  its  decline  in  the  school 
of  Michael  Angelo;  and  we  shall  look 
in  vain  for  any  work  of  equal  merit  in 
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the  sculptures  of  the  17th  century. 
At  the  high  altar  is  a  picture  at- 
tributed to  Perugino, 

S.  Maria  aopra  Minerva^  so  called 
from  being  built  on  tlie  site  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  erected  by  Poxnpey 
after  his  victories  in  Asia.  It  mras  re- 
built in  1375  under  Gregory  XL,  and 
granted  to  the  Domenicans :  it  was 
restored  in  the  17th  century  by  Car- 
dinal Barberinijfrom  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderno.  It  is  the  only  Gothic 
church  in  Rome.  On  the  unfinished 
fii^ade  are  some  inscriptions  marking 
the  rise  of  the  Tiber  at  difierent  pe- 
riods from  1422  to  1598.  The  inte- 
rior is  imposing.  On  the  left  of  the 
high  altar  is  the  full-length  statue  of 
Christ  by*  Miehad  Angdo^  one  of  his 
finest  single  figures,  highly  finished, 
but  deficient  in  that  expression  of 
divinity  which  we  look  for  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Saviour.  Tiiis  statue 
is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  Michael  Angelo,  quoted  in  our 
account  of  the  Pitta  in  St.  Peter's,  in 
E  previous  page,  as  one  of  those  works 
which  made  the  king  desirous  to  en- 
rich his  chapel  at  Paris  with  some 
productions  of  the  same  matchless 
genius.  In  the  second  chapel  on  the 
right  is  the  S.  Lodovico  Bertrando, 
by  Bacicciog  the  puntings  on  the 
pilasters  are  by  Muziano.  The  chapel 
of  the  Annunciation  (5th  on  the 
right),  painted  by  Cesart  Nebhia,  con- 
tains a  beautiful  altarpiece  attributed 
to  Beato  Angelica  da  Fiesoie,  and  the 
statue  of  Urban  VII.  by  Buonvicino. 
In  the  Aldobrandini  chapel  is  the 
Last  Supp2r  by  Baroccio,  said  to  be 
one  of  his  last  works:  it  was  ordered, 
as  Lanzi  tells  us,  by  Clement  X.  The 
other  paintings  of  this  chapel  are  by 
Cherubino  Alberti;  the  statue  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.  is  by  Ippolito  Buzio;  the 
St.  Sebastian,  the  figures  of  the  Father 
and  Mother  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
Charity,  are  by  Cordieri  /  that  of  Re- 
ligion is  by  Mariani,  In  the  small 
chapel  at  the  end  of  the  right  tran- 
sept adjoining  is  a  Crucifix,  attri- 
buted to  Giotto,  Tlie  CarafiTa  chapel, 
dedicated  to    St.  Thomas    Aquinas, 


has  some  interesting  frescoes  by  JFt7>j> 
pino  Lippi;  the  roof  is  painted  by  Raf* 
faellino  del  Garbo,  the  accomplished 
scholar  of  Lippi :  all  these  paintings 
have  been  too  much  restored.  The 
tomb  of  Paul  IV.  in  this  chapel  is  by 
Pirro  Ligorio,  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect of  the  1 6th  century.  In  the  ad- 
joining chapel  of  the  Rosary,  the 
Madonna  at  the  high  altar  is  said  to 
be  by  Beato  AngeUco;  the  history  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  is  by  Giovanni 
de*  Vecehii  the  ceiling,  representing 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary,  is  by 
Marcdlo  Venutii,  The  next,  or  Al- 
tieri  chapel,  has  an  altarpiece  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  representing  the  five 
saints  canonised  by  Clement  X.  con- 
ducted before  the  Virgin  by  St. 
Peter.  At  the  altar  of  the  sacristy 
is  a  Crucifixion  by  Andrea  Saeehi,  In 
the  chapel  of  S.  Vincenzo  Ferrerio  is 
a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Bernardo 
CastelK,  the  Genoese  painter,  the 
well-known  friend  of  Tasso.  This 
church  contains  some  very  interesting 
tombs.  Behind  the  high  altar  are 
those  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII., 
designed  by  Antonio  SangaUo;  the 
figure  of  Leo  is  by  Baphael  da  Monte* 
Impo,  that  of  Clement  is  by  Nani  di  Boo 
do  Bigio ;  the  rest  is  by  Baeeio  Bandi- 
nelli.  On  the  pavement  below  are 
the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Casanata,  of 
the  learned  Padre  Mamachi,  and  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  the  celebrated  re* 
storer  of  learning,  the  friend  of  Ml* 
chael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Ariosto : 
it  was  erected,  as  the  inscription  tells 
us,  by  his  natural  son,  Torquato 
Bembo.  Another  tomb  interesting 
to  English  travellers  is  that  of  Cardi- 
nal Howard,  **Magn8B  Britannis 
Protector,**  the  grandson  of  Thomas^ 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  Rome, 
May  21.  1694.  On  the  way  to  the 
entrance  on  the  left  of  the  choir  are 
the  magnificent  tombs  of  Cardinal 
Alessandrino,  by  Giacamo  delta  Porta; 
of  Cardinal  Pimentelli,  by  Bernini; 
and  of  Cardinal  Benelli,  by  Carlo 
Rainaldi.  Near  them,  let  into  the 
wall,  is  the  tomb  of  Beato  Fra  Gio- 
vanni Angelico  da  Fiesoie,  the  illus 
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trious  painter,  whose  devotional  works 
and  purity  of  life  are  happily  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription : 

' '  Nod  mihi  nit  laudi  qaod  eram  velut  alter 
A  pellet, 
Sed  quod    lucra  tuli  omnia,   Chriate, 
dabam. 
Altera  nam  terrU  opera  extant,  altera  coelo 
UrlM  me  Joannem  floi  tulit  Etruris." 

The  tomb  of  Benedict  XIIT.  (Or- 
sini)  in  the  left  transept,  is  by  Carlo 
Marehionu  In  the  nave  is  the  tomb 
of  Paulus  Manutius,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice : 
he  died  at  Rome  in  1574,  after  he  bad 
printed  the  Scriptures  and  the  Works 
of  the  Fathers,  and  composed  his 
famous  '*  Commentaries  on  Cicero,*' 
and  his  learned  treatise  **  De  Curia 
Romana.'*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
find  a  more  interesting  monument  in 
the  history  of  typography.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  simple  but  expressive 
inscription:  pavlo  manvtio  aloi  fi- 
Lio  .  oBiiT  ciDioLxxiv.  On  the  last 
pilaster  of  the  nave  is  the  monument 
of  Raphael  Fabretti,  the  learned 
antiquary  of  Urbino,  who  died  at 
Rome  in  1700:  his  works  on  the  an- 
cient Aqueducts,  and  his  Syntagma 
on  Trsgan's  Column,  are  well  known. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Rosary  is  the  tomb  of  Cruillaume 
Durand,  the  learned  Provencal  and 
bishop  of  Mende,  author  of  the  **  Spe- 
culum Juris,"  and  the  **  Rationale 
divlnorum  officiorum."  The  **  Ra- 
tionale "  is  said  to  have  been  (me  of 
the  earliest  printed  books.  His  tonfb 
is  remarkable  for  its  mosaics  and. 
sculptures  by  Giovanni  Cotimati.  The 
Festival  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  on 
the  7th  March,  is  observed  in  this 
church  with  great  solemnity,  and 
high  mass  is  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  cardinals.  .On  the 
Festival  of  the  Annunciation,  on  the 
S5th  of  the  same  month,  the  pope  at- 
tends high  mass  in  the  church,  and 
afterwards  bestows  their  dowry  on  the 
young  girls  portioned  by  the  Society 
of  the  Annunsiata.  The  Monastery 
attached  to  this  church  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Domenicans,  and  the  gene- 


ral of  the  order  resides  in  it      The 
Inquisition  once  held  its  sittings  in 
the  monastery,  but  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  called  **  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Holy  Oflfice,"  is  situated  near  St. 
Peter's,  and  is  described  in  the  Ac- 
count of  the  *'  Palaces  "  in  a  subse- 
quent  page.     The   Library    of    the 
Minerva,  called  the  Biblioteca  Casa- 
natense,  from   Cardinal  Casanata   its 
founder,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in    Rome:    it   contains   upwards  of 
120.000    printed  books    and    4500 
MSS.     The  most  ancient  of  the  lat- 
ter is  a  Pontifical  on  parchment  of 
the   9th    century,    illuminated    with 
miniatures,   llie  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
has  given  rise  to  some  controversy, 
being   supposed  by  some  writers   to 
have  been  printed  at  Soura  in  Portu- 
gal,  by   others  at    Soria   in    Spain, 
while  the  Neapolitans  claim  the  ho- 
nour for  their  town  of  Sora.      Two 
unpublished  treatises  by  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  have   been    recently  found 
here:    one   entitled,    "  De   Advenfu 
Statu  et  Vita  Antichrist! ;  "  the  other 
"  De  Judicio  Finali,"  in  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse  are  ex- 
plained.   A  large  Bible  on  parchment, 
stamped  by  hand  with  wooden  cha- 
racters, is  interesting  in  the  history 
of  printing,     llie  collection  of  the 
prints   published  by  the  Calcografia 
Camerale  is  one  of  the  finest  ever 
formed,    and    already    amounts    to 
many   thousands.       This    library  is 
richer  in  printed  books  than  any  other 
in    Rome,  and  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  Vatican   in   manuscripts,     it  is 
open  daily  from  9  to  ^  past  2  p.i^ 

S-  Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  —  This 
and  the  corresponding  church  of  S. 
Af.  de*  Miraeoli  are  well  known  to 
English  travellers.  They  stand  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Corso,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  divide  that 
main  thoroughfare  from  the  Via  Ri<> 
petta  and  Via  Babutno.  They  were 
begun  by  Alexander  VII.  from  the 
designs  of  Rainaldi,  and  finished  by- 
Cardinal  Gastaldi,  legate  of  Bologna» 
in  the  17th  century,  ^om  the  designs 
of  Carlo  Fontana^     They  are  not  re-» 
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markable  for  their  architectural  me- 
rits, and  contain  nothing  worthy  of 
notice.  Such  an  entrance  into  Rome 
was  worthy  of  something  better  than 
the  architecture  of  these  churches. 

S,  Maria  delia  NavicellOf  so  called 
from  a  small  marble  ship  which  Leo 
X.  placed  in  front  of  it.  The  church 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Rome,  and 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
8.  Cyriaca,  from  which  it  is  some- 
times called  in  Domnica,  It  was  en- 
tirely renewed  by  Leo  X.  from  the 
designs  of  Raphael.  The  portico  is 
by  Michael  Angelo.  The  interior 
has  eighteen  fine  columns  of  granite 
and  two  of  porphyry.  The  frieze  of 
the  nave  is  painted  in  chiaro-scu.ro  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  Petino  del  Vaga, 
In  the  Confessional  are  the  remains  of 
S.  Balbina.  The  mosaics  of  the  tri- 
bune are  of  the  9th  century,  when  the 
church  was  restored  under  Paschal  I. 

S.  Maria  del  Otto,  in  the  Traste^ 
▼ere,  near  the  Ripa  Grande,  deserves 
notice  for  its  architecture.  It  was 
designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  about 
1530,  with  the  exception  of  the  fa- 
cade, which  was  added  by  Martino 
Lunghi.  It  contains  an  Annunciation 
by  Taddeo  Zuccari,  The  architecture 
of  the  high  altar  is  by  Giaeomo  deUa 
Porta, 

S.  Maria  deUa  Pace,  built  by  Sixtus 
IV.  in  1487,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
peace  of  Christendom,  after  it  had 
been  threatened  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
It  was  designed  by  Baccio  Pintelli, 
and  restored  by  Alexander  VII.  from 
the  designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
added  the  semicircular  portico.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  an  oc- 
tagonal cupola  in  good  taste.  Over 
the  arch  of  the  first  chapel,  on  the 
right  hand  in  entering  the  church,  are 
the  Four  Sibyb  by  Raphael,  Tliey  re- 
present the  Cumaean,  Persian,  Phry- 
gian, and  Tiburtine  Sibyls,  and  are 
universally  classed  among  the  most 
perfect  works  of  this  illustrious  mas- 
ter. Unlike  the  Isaiah  in  the  Agos- 
tino,  these  frescoes  do  not  show  the 
imitation  of  Michael  Angelo  for  which 
that  picture  is  remarkable.  They  were 


very  probably  suggested  by  the  works 
of  the  Sistine  chapel,  but  they  bear 
distinct  evidence  of  the  peculiar  grace 
and  sweetness  of  RaphaePs  own  style. 
In  regard  to  the  common  story  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  two  great  artists,  it  is 
said  that  when  Michael  Angelo  was 
consulted  by  the  banker  Chigi  on  the 
price  which  Raphael  could  claim  for 
these  Sibyls,  Michael  Angelo  replied 
that  every  head  was  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.    They  have  recently  been  re- 
stored, but  had  unfortunately  suffered 
from  old  repainting  in  oil.    The  Pro- 
phets above  are  by  Timoteo  della  Vite, 
from  Raphael's  drawings.     The  four 
paintings  of  the  cupola  have   been 
much  admired:  the  Visitation  is  by 
Carlo  Maratta;   the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  in  oil  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  ^a/e/<M«are  Permzi;  the  Na- 
tivity of  the  Virgin  is  by  Francesco 
Fanni;  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  is 
considered   the  masterpiece   of  Gio, 
Maria  Morandi.   The  high  altar,  from 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno,  has 
some  graceful  paintings  on  the  ceil- 
ing by  Albani,     The  altarpiece  of  the 
1st  chapel  on  the  left  is  by  Baldassare  • 
Peruzzi.     The  2nd  chapel  on  the  left 
has  an  altarpiece  by  Mareello  Fenusti, 
probably  after  Michael  Angelo.    The 
2d  chapel  on  the  right  has  arabesques 
by   Simone  Mosca,     The  cloisters  of 
this   church  are  not  remarkable   for 
their  architecture,  though  they  were 
designed  by  Bramanfe  (1494). 

S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  founded,  ac 
cording  to  tradition,  by  Paschal  II.  in 
1099,  on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of 
Nero  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  tra- 
dition states  that  the  people  were 
constantly  harassed  by  the  phantoms 
which  haunted  the  spot,  and  that  the 
church  was  built  to  protect  them  from 
these  ghostly  visitants.  It  was  re- 
built by  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  in  1480,  and  was 
completed  and  embellished  by  Julius 
II.,  by  Agostino  Chigi,  and  other 
wealthy  citizens.  Alexander  VII, 
modernised  the  whole  building  on 
the  plans  of  BeminL    The  sculpture" 
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and  paintings  collected  in  its  nume- 
rous chapels  make  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  in  Rome.  The 
Ist  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to  St.  Je- 
rome by  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della 
Rovere,  contains  the  monument  of 
the  cardinal  and  come  frescoes,  and 
the  celebrated  altarpiece  of  the  Na- 
tivity, by  PinJturicehio.  The  2nd,  or 
the  Cibo  chapel,  designed  by  Carlo 
Fontana  on  the  plan  c?  a  Greek  cross, 
is  rich  in  verde  and  nero  antico,  pa* 
vonazzetto,  alabaster,  and  jasper :  the 
picture  of  the  Conception  is  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  The  third  chapel,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is  re- 
markable for  its  frescoes  by  Pintu^ 
ricchiOf  lately  restored  by  Camueeini. 
In  the  4th,  is  the  bas-relief  of  St. 
Catherine  between  St.  Antony  of 
Padua  and  St.  Vincent,  an  interest- 
ing work  of  the  15th  century;  and 
on  the  right,  is  the  beautiful  monu- 
menul  figure  ofM.  A.  Albertoni,  who 
died  young  of  plague  in  1485.  The 
ceiling  of  the  choir  is  covered  with 
frescoes  by  Pinturiechio  in  his  l>est 
style.  The  painted  windows  are  by 
French  artists,  Claude  and  Guillaume^ 
who  were  invited  to  Rome  by  Bra- 
mante:  they  are  the  only  examples 
of  painted  windows  in  Rome.  Under 
these  are  the  magnificent  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  and  the  Car- 
dinal Basso  di  Ricinati,  by  Jndrea 
San90vinOf  the  sculptor  of  the  beau- 
tiful bas-reliefii  at  Loreto;  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  tombs  of 
the  I5th  century  in  Rome :  Sansovino 
was  brought  to  Rome  by  Julius  II. 
purposely  to  execute  them.  Vasari 
bestows  upon  their  beautiful  statues 
the  highest  praise,  and  declares  that 
they  are  so  perfectly  finished  that  they 
leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 
They  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  sculpture  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revival.  In  the  chapel  on 
the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  As- 
sumption, by  Annibcde  CaraccL  The 
Crucifixion  of  St  Peter  and  the  Con. 
version  of  St.  Paul  are  by  ML  Angela 


Caravaggio  (  Amerighi).     The  Chigi 
ehapel,  the  2d  on  the  left  hand,  was 
constructed  and  decorated  firom  the  de- 
signs ofBapKad,    The  mosaics  of  the 
cupola,  representing  the  creation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  are  from  hb  designs, 
but  were  not  finished  for  a  long  time 
after  hb  death     According  to  an  idea 
which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages, 
and   may  be  found  in  Dante,  each 
planet  is  represented  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  guardian  angeL     The  ini- 
tials on  the  torch  of  Cupid  indicate 
the  name  of  the  artist,  Lodovico  della 
Pace,  who  executed  these  mosaics; 
the  date  is  1516.    The  original  plan 
was  to  cover  the  ceiling  with  a  series 
c^  subjects  firora  the  Creation  to  the 
fall  of  Adam ;  the  walls  were  to  have 
paintings  illustrating  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  these  two  series  were  to 
be  connected  by  foar  statues  of  Pro- 
phets.    The  mosaics  of  the  Creation 
have  recently  been  made  known  by 
the  excellent  outlines  of  Griiner,  the 
Prussian  engraver,  whose  name  has 
become  associated  with  some  of  tho 
finest  works  of  RaphaeL     The  Na- 
tivity of  the  Virgin  over  the  sltar,  and 
the  oil   paintings   between  the   win- 
dows, were  b^nn  hy   SebatHtuto  del 
PhmbOf  and  finished  by  Salviaii^  The 
beautiful  Statue  of  Jonah  sitting  on  a 
whale,  long  known  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Eaphaef,  is  now  proved  by 
Passavant  to  have  been  sculptured  by 
the  great  artist.     The   Elijah  is  by 
LoTMzetto,  after  the  design  of  Ra- 
phael ;  the  Daniel  and  the  Habakkuk 
are  by  Bernini,     Near  this  chapel  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Princess  Odescalchi 
Chigi  (I771)k  by  Paolo  Po$ii  remark- 
able only  for  its  bad  taste.     In  the 
corridor,  sacristry,  transepts,  and  in 
several  chapels  of  the  church,  are  nu« 
merous  very  interesting  menumenis : 
some  of  them  are  ornamented  with 
fine  sculptures  of  the  15th  century, 
and  on  others  s<Hne  curious  epitaphs 
may  be  noticed.     In  a  tabernacle  of 
elaborate  sculpture   in   the  sacristy, 
which    formerly   adorned   the    high 
altar,  is  inclosed  an  interesting  old 
painting  of  the  Madonna* 
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S.  Maria  in  Traftevere,  said  to  be 
the  first  church  publicly  consecrated 
to  divine  worship  in  Rome :  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  been  the  first 
dedicated    to   the    Virgin.       It   was 
founded  as  a  small  oratory  by  St.  Ca- 
Hxtus  in  224,  rebuilt  in  340  by  Ju- 
lius I.,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.     In  707  it  was  ornamented 
with  mosaics  by  John  VIL,  and  sub- 
sequently restored  by  Gregory  II.  and 
Gregory  III.     Adrian  I.  added  the 
side  aisles;  Benedict  III.  built  the  tri- 
bune ;  Innocent  II.,  in  1 139,  restored 
the  whole  building,  and  decorated  the 
facade  with  mosaics,  which  are  still 
preserved.      Nicholas  V.   reduced  it 
to  its  present  form,  on  the  plans  of 
Bernardino  Rosseilino.     l^e  mosaics 
of  the  fa9ade  repre«ient  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  the  five  wise  and  five 
foolish  virgins:    they  were   restored 
in  the  1 4th  century  by  Pietro  Caval- 
Hni,  who  assisted  Giotto  in  executing 
his    Navicella  at    St.  Peter*s.     The 
twenty- one  granite   columns,  which 
divide  the  nave  from  the  two  side 
aisles,  were  evidently  taken  horn  an- 
cient edifices:   some  bave  Ionic  and 
8ome  Corinthian  capitals.    Many  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  have  either  in  the 
Tolutes  or  the  flowers  small  heads  of 
Isis,  Serapis,  and  Harpocrates.      The 
fine  Assumption,  by  Dotnenichino,  is 
painted    on    copper,   in    the    centre 
of  the   rich  vaulting  execured  firom 
his  designs.     Domenichino   also  de- 
signed the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di 
Strada  Cupa,  on  the  right  of  the  altar, 
and  commenced  the  graceful  figure 
of  a  child  with  flowers  in  a  compart- 
ment of  the  ceiling.    The  tribune  has 
two  series  of  mosaics :  the  upper  ones, 
representing  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
and  several  saints,  were  executed  in 
the  12th  century,  when  the  church 
was  restored  by  Innocent  II. ;  those 
below,  representing  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin,  are  by  Pietro  Cavaltini,     The 
Confessional  contains  the  remains  of 
St.  Calixtus    and    four    other  early 
popes,  who  have  obtained  a  place  in 
the  calendar.     This  church  has  some 
interesting  tombs:  among  them  may 


be  specified  those  of  Lanfranco  and 
Ciro  Ferri,  the  painters;  and  of  Gio- 
vanni Bottari,  the  learned  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  editor  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Delia  Cruscan  Acade- 
my, an  able  writer  on  art,  who  died 
canon  of  this  church  in  1775.  In  the 
left  transept  are  the  tombs  of  Car- 
dinal  d*Alencon,  brother  of  Philip  le 
Bel,  and  of  Cardinal  Stefeneschi,  by 
Paolo,  the  celebrated  Roman  sculptor 
of  the  1 4th  century.  Near  this  church 
is  the  immense  Benedictine  Convent 
of  San  Calisto,  celebrated  for  the  Latin 
Bible  of  S.  Paolo,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  MSS.  of  the  8th  century, 
said  to  have  been  a  present  from 
Charlemagne.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  superb  miniatures  and  initial  let- 
ters. The  double  frontispiece  has 
on  one  side  a  picture  of  the  emperor 
and  two  squires,  and  on  the  other  the 
empress  attended  by  one  of  her  ladies. 
The  whole  Bible  is  filled  with  illu- 
nninations  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
richness  of  ornament,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  specimens  of  its 
kind. 

S,  Maria  a  Trevi  (de*  Crociferi), 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Belisa- 
rius.  This  church,  situated  near  the 
Fountain  of  Trevi,  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  order  of  the  Crociferi, 
to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1573.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander  VII.  from  the  designs  of 
Giacomo  del  Duca.  It  contains  some 
fine  pictures  of  the  Venetian  school, 
principally  by  Palma  Vecchio.  The 
small  historical  subjects  round  t\\& 
altar  of  the  Crocifisso  are  by  //  Bolog- 
nese  (Gio.  Francesco  Grimaldi).  The 
pictures  of  Pabna  Vecchio  are  at  one 
of  the  side  altars;  another  altar  has  a 
picture  of  the  Venetian  school,  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Palma's  scholars. 

S.  Maria  in  Fallicella,  called  also 
Chiesa  Nuova^  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  churches  in  Rome.  It 
was  built  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  assisted 
by  Gregory  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Cesi, 
from  the  designs  of  Martino  Lunght. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
ornaments  designed  by  Pietro  da  Cor^ 
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tonoi  who  painted  the  roof,  the  cu> 
pola,  and  the  vault  of  the  tribune. 
In  the  first  chapel  on  the  right  is  the 
fine  Crucifixion,  by  Scipimie  Gaetani, 
called  the  Roman  Vandyke.  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  chapel 
of  the  transept  is  by  Cav.  d'Arpino. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for 
three  paintings  by  Rubens  in  his  early 
youth  :  the  central  picture  represents 
the  Virgin  in  a  glory  of  angels ;  the 
others  represent,  on  one  side,  St.  Gre- 
gory, S.  Mauro,  and  S.  Papias ;  on 
the  other,  S.  Domitilla,  S.  Nereo,  and 
S.  Achilleo.  In  the  next  chapel  is 
the  fine  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
by  Baroccio,  The  roof  of  the  S<icri$iy 
is  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  the 
subject  is  the  Archangel  bearing  the 
symbols  of  the  Passion  to  Heaven: 
it  is  finely  coloured,  and  remarkable 
for  the  effect  of  the  fore-shortening. 
The  statue  of  S.  Filippo  is  by  Algardi. 
In  an  inner  chamber  is  a  fine  picture 
by  Guercino,  Beyond  this  is  the 
chamber  of  S.  Fiiippo,  still  retaining 
the  furniture  which  he  used.  In  the 
small  chapel  is  preserved  the  picture, 
by  G^tttc/o,  which  so  powerfully  affected 
the  Saint:  the  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  lieturning  to  the 
church,  the  second  chapel  on  the  right 
hand  has  the  beautiful  Visitation,  by 
Baroccio ;  the  last  chapel  on  this  side 
is  painted  by  Cav,  dArpino,  This 
church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Baronius,  of  Cardi- 
nal Taruggi,  and  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
S.  Filippo  was  the  inventor  of  those 
compositions  of  sacred  music  which 
took  the  name  of  oratorio  from  the 
oratory  which  he  founded.  Oratorios 
are  still  performed  in  this  church 
during  Lent,  at  which  females  are  not 
allowed  to  be  present  S.  Filippo  is 
also  entitled  to  honourable  praise  for 
having  induced  Cardinal  Baronius  to 
write  his  celebrated  Annals.  At  his 
festival,  on  the  26th  May,  a  grand 
mass  is  celebrated  in  this  church,  in 
the  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals. 
The  adjoining  Convent  of  S,  Filippo 
Neri  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  Bor- 
romini.     The  flat  roof  of  the  oratory 


is  an  able  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Cella  Solearis  of  the  Batfis  of  Cara- 
calla.  The  chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri 
containji  a  mosaic  copy  of  Guido's 
picture  of  the  saint;  and  a  series  of 
paintings  on  the  roof,  illustrative  of 
difiTerent  events  in  his  life,  by  CristO' 
fano  Roncalli.  The  body  of  the  saint 
is  burled  beneath  the  altar.  The 
Library  contains  some  interesting 
works.  The  '*  Enarrationes  in  Psal« 
mos,**  by  St.  Augustin,  on  parchment, 
is  the  oldest  MS.  A  Latin  Bible  of 
th6  8th  century  is  attributed  to  Alcui- 
nus.  Several  inedited  manuscripts 
of  Cardinal  Baronius  are  preserved 
here. 

S,  Maria  in  Via  Lati,  by  the  side 
of  the  Doria  Palace,  is  said  by  the 
Church  tradition  to  occupy  the  spot 
where  St.  Paul  lodged  with  the  cen- 
turion. The  church  was  founded  by 
Sergius  I.  in  the  8th  century,  rebuilt 
by  Innocent  VIII.  in  1485,  and  re« 
stored  in  1662  by  Alexander  VIL, 
when  the  facade  was  added  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  who  considered  it  bis 
masterpiece  of  architecture.  In  the 
subterranean  church  is  a  spring  of 
water,  which  is  said  by  the  tradition  - 
to  have  sprung  up  miraculously,  to 
enable  the  apostle  to  baptize  his  dis- 
ciples. 

S.    Maria  della   Fittoria,  so  called 
from  a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, whose  intercession  is  said  to 
have  obtained  many  victories  over  the 
Turks.     It  was  built  in  its  present 
magnificent  style  in  1605,  by  Paul  V. 
The  imposing  facade  was  added  from 
the  designs  of  Gio.  Battista  Soria,  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Borghese,  in 
return  for  the  present  of  the  herma- 
phrodite found  in  the  gardens  of  the 
adjoining  Carmelite  convent,  and  novr 
in  the  Museum  at  Paris.     The  in- 
terior  is  by   Carlo  Mademo.     The 
flags  suspended  firom  the  roof  were 
captured  from  the  Turks  when  they 
were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Vienna,   September  12.   1683.      The 
Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in  the  second 
chapel,  and  the  two  lateral  pictures, 
are  by  Domenichino.     The  ohapel  of 
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S.  Teresa  contains  the  celebrated  re- 
clining statue  of  the  saint  in  the 
ecstasy  of  divine  love,  with  the  Angel 
of  Death  descending  to  transfix  her 
with  his  dart,  by  Bernini:  it  is  not 
deficient  in  power,  but  is  marked  by 
the  usual  extravagance  of  his  school. 
The  next  chapel  contains  the  Trinity, 
by  Guercino;  a  Crucifixion,  by  Guidoj 
and  his  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Cornaro. 

S.  Martino  ai  Montiy  called  also  S. 
Silvestro  e  S.  Martino^  built  by  S. 
Symmachus  a.d.  500,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  church  founded  by  S. 
Silvester  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  After  being  restored  by 
several  popes  in  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  modernised  in  1 650  by  P.  Filip- 
pini,  the  general  of  the  Carmelites. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  tnro 
side  aisles  by  a  double  range  of 
twenty-four  ancient  columns,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  of  different 
marbles,  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli.  In  the 
aisles  is  a  series  oi  very  remarkable 
landscapes  in  fresco  by  Caspar  Potusin, 
with  the  prophet  Elijah  and  other 
figures  by  his  more  celebrated  brother- 
in-law,  Nicholas  Poussin.  The  high 
altar  is  raised  upon  a  platform  richly 
paved  with  marbles  of  various  colours. 
Beneath  it  a  marble  staircase  leads  to 
the  Confessional,  containing  the  bodies 
of  popes  S.  Silvester  and  S.  Martin, 
arranged  and  decorated  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  Below  this  is  the  Subter- 
ranean Church,  a  kind  of  crypt,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Baths  of  Trajan. 
The  ancient  pavement  is  of  black  and 
white  mosaic,  and  the  antique  Ma- 
donna at  the  altar  is  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. In  this  crypt  S.  Silvester  is 
supposed  to  have  held  the  first  gene- 
ral council  after  the  conversion  of 
Constantine.  Near  this  church  is  a 
piazza,  which  still  retains  the  name 
of  Suburra,  the  celebrated  street  of 
ancient  Rome. 

SS.  Nereo  edAchUleo,  near  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  built  by  John  I.  in  524, 
and  restored  in  the  16th  century  by 
Cardinal  Baronius,  who  was  titulary 
of   the  church.      It    is  remarkable 
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chiefly  for  the  two  ambones  or  marble 
pulpits,  for  the  mosaics  of  the  8th 
century,  and  for  the  episcopal  chair 
from  which  Gregory  the  Great  read 
his  twenty-eighth  homily  to  the  peo- 
ple. A  portion  of  this  homily  is  en- 
graved on  the  back  of  the  chair.  In 
the  gallery  is  an  interesting  fresco 
representing  a  Council.  On  a  marble 
slab  is  still  preserved  the  impressive 
adjuration  in  which  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius entreats  his  successors  not  to 
alter  the  building  or  remove  any  of 
its  antiquities.  The  touching  prayer 
of  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
some^  of  the  Iconoclasts  of  our  own 
time,  who  are  constantly  despoiling 
the  fine  old  churches  of  England  by 
modern  improvements  and  innova- 
tions. The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Presbyter,  Card-  Successor  guis' 
quisfueris,  rogo  te,  per  gloriam  Dei,  et 
per  merita  horum  martyrum,  nihil  deniito, 
nihil  minuito,  nee  mutato;  restitutam 
antiquitatem  pie  servato;  sic  Deus 
martyrum  sucrutn  precibus  semper  ad- 
jucetf 

S.  Ono/no,  built  in  the  15th  century 
for  the  hermits  of  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Jerome.  There  are  few  churches 
in  Rome  which  possess  so  deep  an 
interest  for  the  Italian  scholar  as  this, 
the  last  resting-place  of  Tasso.  Under 
the  portico  on  the  side  of  the  church 
are  three  lunettes,  in  which  Dome- 
nichino  has  painted  the  Baptism, 
Temptation,  and  Flagellation  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  Virgin  and  Child  over 
the  door  are  by  the  same  master.  On 
entering  the  church  a  small  slab  of 
marble  on  the  left  hand  bears  the 
simple  but  sufficient  inscription,  Toa- 
QVATi  TAssi  ossA.  The  illustrious 
poet  came  to  this  convent  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  his  latter  days,  and  died 
here  in  1595.  The  cell  in  which  he 
lived  has  recently  been  restored  to  its 
old  condition  by  a  number  of  ama- 
teurs, and  is  now  the  object  of  nume- 
rous pilgrimages ;  a  monument  to  his 
honour  is  also  said  to  be  in  progress, 
from  the  designs  of  Cav.  Fabris,but  no 
monument  can  possess  half  the  interest 
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eieited  by  the  plain  gravestone  which 
covers  his  remains.  The  tomb  of  Ales- 
sandro  Guidi  is  completely  eclipsed 
by  the  fiime  of  Tasso.  This  emi- 
nent lyric  poet»  called  the  Italian 
Pindar,  died  here  in  1712.  The 
tomb  of  John  Barclay,  the  author  of 
the  Argenis,  will  interest  British  tra- 
vellers ;  he  spent  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life  at  Rome,  where,  as  Lord 
Hailes  tells  us,  his  great  delight  con- 
sisted in  his  flower-garden;  he  died 
here  in  1621.  At  the  high  altar  are 
some  frescoes  by  Baldcu9are  Peruzzi 
at  the  lower  portion,  and  some  others 
by  Pinturiechio  above :  they  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  restorers.  In  a 
corridor  of  the  adjoining  monastery 
not  shown  to  ladies,  is  the  head  of  a 
Madonna  in  fresco,  by  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  a 
wooden  bust  of  Tasso,  preserved  in  a 
glass  case,  to  which  is  attached  an 
interesting  relic,  being  the  wax  mask 
taken  from  his  face  immediately  after 
death.  The  gardens  of  S.  Ooofrio 
command  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  of  Rome.  A  tree  long  bore  the 
name  of  Tomo^s  Oak,  and  was  conse- 
crated by  the  tradition  that  the  great 
poet  made  it  his  favourite  place  of 
study.  It  was  a  fine  old  oak,  and 
was  happily  too  aged  to  have  been 
subjected  to  the  profaning  scepticism 
of  travellers.  There  was  no  tree  in 
the  world  which  the  Italian  scholar 
regarded  with  deeper  interest,  but  it 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  a 
storm  in  the  autumn  of  1 S42. 

S,  Pancrazio,  near  the  Vigna  Cor- 
sini,  and  adjoining  the  nark  of  the 
Villa  Pamfili  Doria  bevond  the 
gate  of  the  same  name  on  the  Jani- 
culum.  It  stands  on  the  ancient  Via 
Vitellina*  and  is  said  to  hare  been 
founded  by  S.  Felix  I.  in  the  3rd 
century,  on  the  site  of  the  cemetery 
of  Calepodius.  The  present  church 
was  built  fay  St.  Symmachus  in  the 
5th  century,  and  after  being  long 
abandoned  was  restored  in  1 609,  by 
Cardinal  Torres.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  ambones,  and  other 
antiquities  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 


tianity ;  but  many  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed or  removed  while  the  church 
remained  deserted.  During  the  siege 
of  Rome  by  the  French  in  1849,  the 
church  of  San  Pancrazio  became  a  posi- 
tion as  important  to  the  besiegers  as 
were  the  villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
was,  therefore,  taken  by  storm  by  two 
French  columns,  under  Gen.  Regnauld 
de  St.  Jean  d' Angely,  and  though  the 
building  was  several  times  fired  by 
the  Roman  howitzers,  and  the  French 
were  as  often  compelled  to  abandon 
it,  they  ultimately  contrived  to  re- 
tain possession  of  the  edifice,  and  to 
make  it  the  key  of  their  operations. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  burial-place 
of  Crescenzio  Nomentano,  the  cele- 
brated consul  of  Rome  in  the  lOtli 
century.  His  epitaph  was  visible 
prior  to  the  restorations  of  Cardinal 
Torres,  but  it  unfortunately  disap- 
peared during  these  repairs,  and  no 
trace  of  a  monument  so  interesting 
to  the  historian  of  Rome  during  the 
middle  ages  can  now  be  discovered. 
In  this  church  Narses,  after  his  de* 
feat  of  Totila,  met  the  pope  and  car  - 
dinals,  and  marched  in  procession  to 
St.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victory.  It  was  here  also  that  Peter 
IL  of  Aragon  was  crowned  by  Inno<. 
cent  III.,  and  Louis  king  of  Naples 
was  received  by  John  XXII.  Under 
the  confessional  are  the  tombs  of  St. 
Pancras  and  St.  Victor.  One  of  the 
two  staircases  leads  to  the  spot  where 
St  Pancras  suflfered  martyrdom ; 
the  other  leads,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
catacombs  of  Calepodius,  celebrated 
in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  burial- 
place  of  many  early  martyrs. 

S,  Pooh  alle  tre  Fontane,  beyond 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure^ 
built  oc  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  ia 
said  to  have  been  b«ieaded,  anciently 
called  Ad  Aquas  SaMat.  The  pre- 
sent church  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  from  the  designs  of 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  in  1590.  The 
interior  is  remarkable  for  the  three 
fountains  which  are  said  by  the  tradi- 
tion to  have  sprung  up  where  the 
head  of  the  apostle  bounded  three 
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times  from  the  earth.  It  contains 
also  the  block  of  marble  on  which  he 
was  beheaded.  The  black  porphyry 
columns  of  the  altar  of  St.  Paul  are 
said  to  be  unique  in  size.  Close  to 
this  church  are  two  others,  dating 
from  the  early  times  of  Christianity. 
The  first  of  these,  S.  Vincenzo  ed  Anat" 
tatio,  was  built  in  624  by  Honorius 
I.,  and  repaired  in  796  by  Leo  III. 
On  the  pilasters  of  the  nave  are  the 
frescoes  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
painted  from  the  designs  of  Raphael 
by  his  scholars :  they  are  fine,  digni- 
fied figures,  but  are  greatly  damaged. 
The  third  church,  called  S.  Maria 
ScaJa  CceK,  is  biiilt  on  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Z&aOt  in  which  were  buried  the 
12,000  Christian  martyrs  who  had 
been  employed,  as  the  legend  states, 
in  building  the  Baths  of  Diodetian. 
It  was  restored  in  1582  by  Cardinal 
Farnese,  from  the  designs  of  Vignola, 
and  completed  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  It  is  an  octagonal  building, 
with  a  cupola.  The  tribune  is  re- 
markable for  its  mosaics,  by  Fran* 
cesco  Zucca,  of  Florence;  they  are 
considered  to  be  the  first  work  of  good 
taste  executed  by  the  modems  in  that 
class  of  art. 

S.  Pie&o  in  MonioHo^  founded  by 
Constantine  near  the  spot  where  St. 
Peter  was  crucified,  and  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from 
the  designs  of  Baccio  PintellL  This 
interesting  church  narrowly  escaped 
utter  demolition  during  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1849.  It  was  fortified  and 
occupied  by  Garibaldi,  as  the  head- 
quarters of  his  cavalry,  and  the  altars 
were  recklessly  profiined  and  plun- 
dered. From  its  vicinity  to  the  Porta 
Sen  Pancrasio,  it  was  also  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  walls 
of  several  chapels  and  the  roof  bear 
many  marks  of  French  balls.  Among 
the  parts  which  happily  escaped  injury 
is  the  Borgfaerini  chapel  (first  on  the 
right),  celebrated  for  the  paintings  of 
Sebatliano  dd  Piemba,  executed  from 
the  designs  of  Michael  Angclo.  Va- 
lari  tells  us  that  they  were  the  result 
of  a  oomlnnatioa  between  these  two 


painters,  for  the  purpose  of  counteract- 
ing the  partiality  evinced  at  Rome 
for  Raphael.  Lanzi  says  upon  this 
point,  that  **he  knows  not  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  on  an 
assertion,  which,  if  we  disbelieve  i^ 
casts  an  imputation  on  the  historian, 
and  which,  if  we  admit  it,  does  no 
credit  to  Michael  Angelo."  The 
principal  subject  is  the  Flagellation 
of  the  Saviour.  The  frescoes  on  the 
roof  represent  the  Transfiguration. 
These  works  cost  Sebastian  the  labour 
of  six  years.  Lanzi  says  that  he 
painted  the  Flaeellation  in  the  new 
method  he  had  mvented  of  painting 
in  oils  on  stone ;  **  a  work,**  he  says, 
**  as  much  blackened  by  time,  as  the 
frescoes  which  he  executed  in  the 
same  church  are  well  preserved.**  Of 
the  other  works* of  art  which  were  in 
the  building  prior  to  1849,  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  was  not  either  de- 
stroyed or  greatly  damaged  during 
its  occupation  by  Garibaldi*s  soldiery. 
They  were  not,  it  is  true,  of  any  great 
value,  but  a  simple  record  of  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers. 
The  conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Paolo  (last  on  the  right), 
next  to  the  side  door,  was  by  Giorgio 
Fasari,  who  introduced  his  own  por- 
trait: the  statues  of  Religion  and 
Justice  were  designed  by  him,  and 
sculptured  by  Bartohmmeo  Ammanato, 
The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(fifth  on  the  left)  was  painted  by 
JF)^aneesco  Salviati:  the  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  were  by  DanieU 
da  Volterra  and  Lionardo  da  MilatiQ, 
his  pupil.  The  balustrade  of  giallo 
antieo  was  constructed  out  of  the 
columns  found  in  the  gardens  of  Sal- 
lust.  The  Dead  Christ,  and  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  the  Passion  in  the 
next  chapel  (fourth  on  the  left),  was 
attributed  to  Vandyke  on  dight 
authority,  but  their  real  author  was 
unknown.  The  St  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  in  the  first  chapel  on 
the  left,  was  by  Giovanni  de*  Veeehi 
Behind  the  high  altar  was  a  small 
Bfadonna  and  Child,  said  to  be  by 
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SawBoftrraio,  Previous  to  the  first 
French  invasion,  the  Transfiguration 
of  Raphael  stood  at  the  high  altar  of 
this  churoh ;  and  Sebastiano  del  Piom- 
bo  painted  as  a  rival  to  it  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  which  is  now  in  our  Na- 
tional Gallery.  On  the  return  of  the 
Transfiguration  from  the  Louvre  it 
was  placed  in  the  Vatican,  and  a 
pension  granted  to  the  church  as  a 
compensation  for  it.  This  church  has 
an  interest  for  the  Irish  traveller,  as 
containing  the  graves  of  O'Neil  of 
Tyrone,  and  0'£k»nnell  of  Tyrconnell 
(1608).  In  the  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent  is  Bramante's  cele- 
brated Temple,  built  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  on  the  precise 
spot  on  which  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  It  is  a  small 
circular  building,  sustained  by  sixteen 
granite  columns  of  the  Doric  order : 
it  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
model,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of 
the  most  elegant  works  of  modem 
architecture.  It  had  a  narrow  escape 
firom  destruction  during  the  siege  of 
1849,  as  one  of  the  French  shells 
burst  within  ten  feet  of  it.  The  view 
from  the  platform  in  front  of  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio  can  hardly  be 
surpassed:  it  is  to  modern  Rome 
what  the  view  from  the  Capitol  is  to 
ancient  Rome;  and  strangers  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  spot,  in  order  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  localities  and  principal 
buildings  of  the  modern  city. 

S.  PUtro  in  nncoK,  built  in  44S, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the 
Great,  by  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  to  preserve  the  chain  with 
which  St.  Peter  was  bound  at  Jeru* 
salem.  It  was  repaired  by  Pelagius  I. 
in  555,  as  we  learn  by  an  inscription 
in  the  church;  rebuilt  by  Adrian  I. 
in  the  8th  century;  and  restored  in 
1503  by  Julius  II.,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  HntellL  In  1705  it  was 
reduced  to  its  present  form  by  Fran- 
cesco  Fontana.  It  is  a  mj^estic  edi- 
fice, consisting  of  a  nave  separated 
from  two  side  aisles  by  twenty  ancient 
columns   of  Grecian  marble  of  the 


Doric  order,  7  feet  in  circumference. 
Tlie  chief  interest  of  this  church  \s 
derived  firom  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angdo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
creations  of  his  gigantic  genius.  It 
was  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the 
magnificent  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  the 
pUn  of  which  was  so  imposing  that 
it  is  said  to  have  induced  the  pope 
to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Peters.  Michael  Angelo's  desif^n 
was  a  parallelogram,  surmounted  by 
forty  statues,  and  covered  with  bas- 
reliefe  and  other  ornaments.  The  co- 
lossal statue  of  Moses  was  to  have 
been  placed  upon  it.  The  vicissitudes 
of  this  monument  form  one  of  the 
most  curious  chapters  in  the  history 
of  art.  The  quarrel  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  with  the  pope  suspended  the 
progress  of  the  work  for  two  years ; 
but  on  their  reconciliation  the  great 
sculptor  returned  to  Rome,  and  con- 
tinued the  work  until  the  death  of 
the  pope  in  1513.  It  was  then  sus- 
pended during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Leo  X.,  and  was  not  fairly 
resumed  until  his  death.  Tlie  ori- 
ginal design,  after  all  these  inter- 
ruptions, was  never  executed:  Michael 
Angelo  had  only  completed  at  his 
death  the  statue  of  Moses  and  the 
two  figures  supposed  to  represent 
Religion  and  Virtue.  These  were 
placed,  not  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's, 
as  originally  intended,  hut  in  their 
present  comparatively  obscure  posi- 
tion :  two  of  the  figures  of  slaves, 
which  were  intended  to  serve  as  Ca- 
ryatides of  the  monument,  are  now 
in  Paris,  and  the  third  is  in  the  Bo- 
boli  gardens  at  Florence.  To  com- 
plete this  list  of  misadventures,  the 
pope  is  not  buried  near  his  monu- 
ment, but  in  the  Vatican.  These 
facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  because  the  Moses  is  not  so 
advantageously  seen  as  it  would  have 
been  if  surrounded  by  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  finished  monument.  There 
are  few  works  o^  art  which  have  been 
more  severely  criticised ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  advanced*  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its 
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commanding  expression  and  colossal 
proportions.  The  hands  and  arms, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  ana- 
tomical error  in  the  left  arm,  are 
extremely  fine,  and  rival  the  grandest 
productions  of  the  Grecian  chisel. 
**  Here  sits,**  says  Forsyth,  •*  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo,  frowning  with  the 
terrific  eyebrows  of  Olympian  Jove. 
Homer  and  Phidias,  indeed,  placed 
their  god  on  a  golden  throne ;  but 
Moses  is  cribbed  into  a  niche,  like  a 
prebendary  in  his  stall.  Much  wit 
has  been  levelled  of  late  at  his  flow- 
ing beard  and  his  flaming  horns.  One 
critic  compares  his  head  to  a  goat*s ; 
another,  his  dress  to  a  galley-slave*s. 
But  the  true  sublime  resists  all  ridi- 
cule :  the  offended  lawgiver  frowns 
on  unrepressed,  and  awes  you  with 
inherent  authority."  The  celebrated 
sonnet  of  Giambattista  Zappi  on  the 
Moses  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Italian  language : 

"  Chi  d  costui  che  in  8l  gran  pietra  scolto 
Siede  gigante  e  le  pill  iUustri  e  conte 
Opre  dcir  arte  avanza,  e  ha  vive  e  pronte 
Le  labbra  el  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 

Qaest  h  Mosd,  ben  mel  dimostra  il  folto 
Onor  del    mento,  e'l  doppio  raggio  in 

f route: 
Quest  i  Mose  quando  scendea  dal  monte, 
K  gran  uarte  del  Nume  avea  nel  volte. 

Tal  era  allor  che  le  sonantt  e  t'aute 
Acque  ei  sospese  a  i>e  d'intorno  e  tale 
Quando  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  fe  tomba 
altrui. 

E  voi,  sue  turbe,  un  rio  vitello  alzaste  ? 
AUato  aveste  imago  a  questa  eguale, 
Ch*  era  men  fallo  1*  adorar  costui." 

The  Prophet  and  the  Sybil  in  the  niches 
are  by  Raffade  da  Montetupo,  Michael 
Angelo's  able  pupil.  At  the  first 
altar  on  the  right  hand  is  the  picture 
of  St.  Augustin,  by  Guercino.  Near 
it  are  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Margotti 
and  of  Cardinal  Agucci,  from  the 
designs  of  Domenichinot  who  painted 
their  portraits.  The  Deliverance  of 
St.  Peter,  at  the  altar,  is  a  copy  of 
the  picture  by  this  master  now  pre- 
served in  the  sacristy.  The  chapel 
beyond  the  Moses  contains  the  finely 
finished  picture  of  St.  Margaret,  by 
Guercino,  The  tribune  is  painted  by 
Jacopo  Coppif  the  Florentine  painter 
of  the  16th  century :   it  contains  an 


ancient  bishop's  seat  of  white  marble. 
In  the  side  aisle  is  a  mosaic  of  St  Se- 
bastian, of  the  year  680,  in  which  he 
is  represented  with  a  beard.  The 
Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  sa- 
cristy, is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  the  younger  days  of  Domf' 
niehino.  In  the  sacristy  also  is  the 
celebrated  Hope  of  Guido,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  smaller 
works.  At  the  left  entrance  of  the 
church  is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  Angel,  executed  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury fur  Cardinal  Cusani,  whose  grave- 
stone is  seen  near  it.  The  chains 
which  give  name  to  the  church  are 
not  shown  to  strangers,  but  are  pub- 
licly exhibited  to  the  people  on  the 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  in  Vinculis,  on 
the  1st  August.  In  this  church  Hilde- 
brand  was  crowned  pope  under  the 
title  of  Gregory  VII.  in  1073.  The 
adjoining  convent  was  built  by  Giu- 
liano  Sangallo,  and  the  cistern  in  the 
court  was  designed  by  Michael  An- 
gelo. The  street  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Paola,  which  leads  from  S.  Pietro  in 
Vincoli  to  the  Piazza  Suburra,  is 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  Vtcv^ 
SceleratuSt  infamous  in  Roman  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  the  impiety  of 
TuUia,  who  there  drove  her  car  over 
the  dead  body  of  her  father  Servius 
TuUius,  afler  he  had  been  assassi- 
nated by  her  husband  Tarquin. 

S.  Prassede,  founded  on  the  site  of 
a  small  oratory  built  here  by  Pius  I. 
A.  D.  160,  as  a  place  of  security  to 
which  the  early  Christians  might  re- 
tire during  the  persecutions.  The 
present  church  was  built  in  822  by 
Paschal  I.,  restored  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury by  Nicholas  V.,  and  modernised 
by  Cardinal  Borroraeo,  who  was  ti- 
tulary of  the  church.  It  is  remarkable 
as  the  scene  of  the  attack  of  the 
Frangipani  on  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in 
1118.  At  the  entrance  of  the  court 
is  an  ancient  vestibule,  with  two  an- 
tique granite  columns  T)ie  interior 
presents  a  nave  divided  from  two  side 
aisles  by  sixteen  columns  of  granite, 
with  Corinthian  capitals,  which  have 
birds  in  their  foliage.   The  tribune  is 
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ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
composed  entirely  of  large  blocks  of 
rosso  anffoo,  said  to  be  the  largest 
known.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
belonged  to  the  original  building  of 
Paschal  I.,  and  are  therefore  of  the 
9tli  century.  Under  the  side  galleries 
are  6  pillars  of  white  marble,  remark- 
able for  their  ornaments,  apparently 
antique.  In  the  left  side  aisle  is  the 
marble  slab  on  which  S.  Prassede 
slept,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nave 
is  a  well  in  which  she  is  said  to  have 
collected  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
who  were  executed  on  this  hill.  The 
Srd  chapel  on  the  right  is  that  of 
S.  Zeno,  called  from  its  beauty  in 
former  times  the  *'  Orto  del  Paradiso  :** 
it  contains  a  portion  of  a  column  of 
Oriental  jasper,  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Cardinal  Colonna  in  1223, 
and  said  by  the  church  tradition  to 
be  the  column  to  which  the  Saviour 
was  fastened  at  the  flagellation:  it 
contains  also  the  relics  of  numerous 
martyrs,  besides  those  of  St-  Zeno 
and  St.  Valentiuian.  Tlie  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Cetti  (1474),  in  the  4th 
chapel  on  the  right,  with  portraits  of 
himself,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
statues  of  S.  Prassede  and  S.  Puden- 
siana,  is  interesting  as  a  work  of  art 
of  the  15th  century.  The  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Anchera  bears  the  date  1286. 
The  Srd  chapel  on  the  left  contains 
a  picture  by  Federigo  Zuecari :  on  the 
roof  is  the  Ascension,  by  Cav^tt  Arpino, 
The  confessional  has  four  sarcophagi 
of  the  early  Christians,  some  of  which 
are  rudely  sculptured.  The  sacristy 
contains  a  bad  picture  of  Christ  at  the 
Column,  attributed,  probably  with- 
out foundation,  to  Giulio  Romano, 
Among  the  relics  not  shown  here  is 
the  Portrait  of  the  Saviour,  which 
St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  presented  to 
Pudens,  the  father  of  S.  Prassede  and 
8.  Pudenaiana.  The  church  tradition 
tells  us  that  Pudens  was  the  first 
person  whom  St  Paul  converted  to 
Christianity  in  Rome;  that  the  apostle 
lodged  in  his  house  from  the  first 
year  of  Claudius  to  the  ninth,  and 
again  a,  n.  62,  when  he  returned  a 


second  time  to  Rome.  The  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Rome  is  mentioned 
in  Acts,  xviii.  2. :  "  because  that  Clau- 
dius had  commanded  all  Jews  to  de- 
part from  Rome."  The  apostle  men- 
ticms  Pudens  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  iv.  21.:  **  Eubulus  greeteth 
thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren.**  Linus 
is  considered  by  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians as  the  first  pope  and  successor 
of  St.  Peter ;  Claudia  is  said  to  be 
the  wife  of  Pudens,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  British  chief  Caractacus. 

Priorato^  the  church  of  the  priory 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  on  the 
Aventine.  (See  S.  Maria  Aventina.) 

S  JfVuca,  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  church,  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  St.  Prisca  was 
baptized  by  St.  Peter.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  S.  Eutychius  in  280, 
and  rebuilt  or  restored  by  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombardi.  It  has  twenty- four  ancient 
columns  in  the  nave,  and  at  the  high 
altar  the  Baptism  of  the  Saint,  by  Pas- 
BtgnanL  In  an  adjoining  vineyard  are 
the  remains  of  three  arches  of  an  AqtM' 
duett  the  specus  of  which  may  be  seen 
over  the  first  arch. 

jS*.  Pudenziana,  said  by  the  tradition 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  Pu- 
dens, mentioned  in  the  account  of  S. 
Prassede.  The  church  vras  founded  by 
Pius  I.,  A.  n.  141.  It  was  either  re- 
stored or  rebuilt  in  the  8th  century 
by  Adrian  I.,  and  entirely  modernised 
by  Cardinal  Caetani  in  1 598.  It  has 
a  nave  divided  from  side  aisles  by  pi- 
lasters, between  which  are  fourteen  an- 
cient marble  columns.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  columns  belonged  to  the  first 
church,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  pulled  down,  but  incorporated 
into  the  present  building.  The  door  is 
covered  with  ornaments  and  reliefs,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the 
mosaics,  which  were  added  by  Adrian  I. 
These  mosaics  are  well  preserved;  they 
were  considered  by  Poussin  to  be  the 
best  of  this  early  age  in  Rome.  The 
paintings  of  the  roof  are  by  Niceold 
Circignani  (Pomarancio),     In  one  of 
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the  chapels  of  the  side  aisle  is  an  altar, 
at  which  the  church  tradition  says  that 
St.  Peter  officiated.  A  well  is  also 
shown  in  front  of  the  Caetani  chapel, 
in  which  S.  Pudenziana  is  said  to  have 
preserved  the  blood  of  SOOO  martyrs 
who  are  buried  in  the  church ! 

iS^.  Saba,  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  church,  standing  isolated  on 
the  southern  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  position  and 
for  the  view  from  its  portico  than  for  its 
architecture.  It  contains  some  ancient 
sarcophagi,  and  some  paintings  of  the 
14th  century.  The  convent  walls  have 
all  the  appearance  of  a  fortification, 
both  in  strength  and  extent. 

iS^.  Sabina,on  the  A venUne, supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Regina.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  Temple  of  Diana  stood 
upon  this  spot,  but  the  ancient  topo- 
graphy of  the  Aventine  is  so  obscure, 
that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  fol- 
low the  speculations  of  the  antiquaries. 
Both  temples  are  now  believed,  from 
the  expressions  of  the  classical  writers, 
to  have  stood  upon  this  summit  of  the 
hill.  S.  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form 
of  a  basilica  in  423,  by  Peter,  an  lUy- 
rian  priest,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
St.  Sabina,  as  we  learn  by  an  inscrip- 
tion in  mosaic  over  the  principal  door. 
It  has  been  restored  at  various  times, 
and  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  original 
character.  It  was  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587.  It 
has  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  sepa- 
rated  by  twenty-four  fluted  columns 
of  white  Grecian  marble,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  with  attic  bases.  Arches 
spring  from  the  columns,  as  in  all  the 
basilicas.  The  last  chapel  on  the  right 
contains  the  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Rosary,  S.  Domenico,  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  by  Sassoferrato, 
Lansi  mentions  it  as  an  instance  of 
his  partiality  for  small  pictures.  **  It 
is,  however,**  he  says,  *' well  composed, 
and  painted  con  oftutre,  insomuch  that 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  perfect  jewel.'* 
Between  the  church  and  the  cloisters 
of  the  monastery  is  a  hall,  with  spiral 
columns :  from  this  side  we  may  exa- 


mine the  richly-sculptured  doorway  of 
white  marble,  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  12th  century.  In  the  fore- 
court are  some  early  Christian  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  monastery  is  an  olive-tree,  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  8.  Domenico. 
From  the  corridor  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  all  the  southern  quarter  of  Rome. 
On  the  steep  declivity  beneath  the  mo- 
nastery are  extensive  ruins  of  brick- 
work, of  which  nothing  is  known. 
The  Cave  of  Cacus  is  placed  on  this 
side  of  the  hill  by  those  antiquaries 
who  endeavour  to  give  a  real  existence 
to  the  imagination  of  the  poets.  Near 
S.  Sabina  are  the  churches  of  S. 
Alessio  and  S.  Maria  Aventina,  or  the 
Priorato,  both  of  which  are  noticed 
under  their  proper  heads.  In  front 
of  this  church  the  Romans,  during  the 
French  siege  of  1849,  erected  one  of 
their  most  formidable  batteries,  and 
the  &9ade  of  the  church  sustained 
some  damage  from  the  French  artil- 
lery, which  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
silence  it.  In  the  vineyards  *on  this 
summit  of  the  Aventine  some  inte- 
resting antiquities  have  been  found, 
among  which  are  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Endymion,  and  the  infant  Hercules  in 
basalt,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum ; 
Dianaof  Ephesusin  Oriental  alabaster, 
and  several  fragments  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments relating  to  hunting  and  to  other 
attributes  of  Diana. 

S,  Silvettro  di  Monte  CavaUo,  belong- 
ing to  the  priests  of  the  mission,  is  re- 
markable for  the  four  circular  paint- 
ings on  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola 
of  the  second  chapel,  by  Domenichino, 
They  represent  David  dancing  before 
the  Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  sitting 
with  Solomon  on  the  Throne,  Judith 
showing  the  Head  of  Holofernes,  and 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahasuerus. 
Lanzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
frescoes,  and  says,  that  for  the  compo- 
sition and  the  style  of  the  drapery,  they 
are  by  some  preferred  to  all  the  rest. 
In  another  chapel  is  the  Assumption, 
considered  the  best  work  of  Seipione 
Gaetani.  The  last  chapel  but  one  has 
a  roof  painted  by  Cav,  d^Arpino,  and 
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some  paintingn  on  the  lateral  walls  by 
Poiidoro  da  Caravaygio.  The  cardi- 
nals meet  in  procession  at  this  church, 
previously  to  their  going  in  procession 
to  the  conclave. 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo^  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Ccelian  hill,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  churches  in  Home, 
long  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  tem- 
ple ;  but  the  bad  construction  of  the 
building,  the  unequal  height  and  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  columns,  and  the 
cross  which  is  visible  on  some  of  the 
capitals,  evidently  show  that  it  cannot 
be  referred  to  classical  times.     It  is 
known  from  Anastatius  that  S.  Sim- 
plicius  dedicated  it  in  467,  and  it  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  a  building 
of  that  period,   libe  name  expresses  its 
circular  form.  The  intercolumniations 
of  the  outer  peristyle  were  filled  up  by 
Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form  the  outer 
wall  of  the  present  building.   The  in- 
terior, 133  feet  in  diameter,  has  fifty-six 
columns  of  granite  and  marble,  partly 
Ionic  and  partly  Corinthian  ;  thirty- 
six  of  tHese  are  in  the  outer  circle,  and 
twenty  in  the  inner.  The  former  have 
a  series  of  low  arches  springing  from 
them.     In  the  central  area  are  two  co- 
lumns higher  than  the  rest,  supporting 
a  cross  wall,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  to  sustain  the  roof.  The 
plan  and  details  of  this  curious  build- 
ing are  given  by  Desgodetz,  who  exa- 
mined the  whole  minutely,  and  de- 
clared his  inability  to  determine  what 
kind  of  roof  it  originally  had,  since  the 
walls  are  too  weak  to  support  a  dome 
of  the  ordinary  construction.      The 
windows  are  remarkable,  as  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  in  our 
early  Gothic  buildings.   The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Niccdd  Cir* 
cignani  (Pomarancio)  and  Tempetteif 
representing  the  martyrdoms  of  differ- 
ent saints :  a  series  of  paintings  which 
are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and  imagi- 
nation,  without  having   any   recom- 
mendations as  works  of  art.      In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Primus  and  S.  Felix  are 
some   mosaics   of   the    7  th    century. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  episcopal  chair, 
in  which  Gregory  the  Great  is  said  to 


have  preached.  The  church  is  ex- 
tremely damp,  and  is  only  opened  for 
divine  service  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, and  on  the  26th  of  December. 

S.  TeodorOf  commonly  called  S.  To- 
to,  a  circular  building  at  the  southern 
extremitv  of  the  Forum,  under  the 
Palatine  hill,  SMpposed  by  the  older 
antiquaries  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  but  now  regarded 
as  the  Temple  of  Romulus.  The 
present  building  shows  by  ita  con- 
struction that  it  belongs  to  the  de- 
cline of  art:  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Adrian  I.  in  the  8th 
century,  restored  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
1450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in  1700. 
The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are  of  the 
time  of  Adrian  I.  The  claims  of  this 
church  to  be  considered  an  ancient 
temple  are  fully  considered  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Antiquities  (p.  S33. ). 

S.  Tomnuuo  degli  Ingleti,  not  far 
from  the  Farnese  and  Falconieri  pa- 
laces, was  attached  to  the  £nglish 
college,  but  was  desecrated  under  the 
French  republic.  I1ie  college  has 
been  restored,  but  not  the  church, 
which  was  founded  in  775  by  Offa, 
king  of  the  East  ^  Saxons,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity.  A  hospi- 
tal was  afterwards  built  by  a  wealthy 
Englishman,  John  Scoppard,  for  En- 
glish pilgrims.  The  church  was  de- 
stroy ieid  by  fire  in  817,  and  rebuilt  by 
Egbert.  Thomas-a- Becket,  during 
his  visit  to  Rome,  lodged  in  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  on  his  canonisation  by 
Alexander  III.,  two  years  after  bis 
death,  the  church  was  dedicated  to 
him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In 
addition  to  this  institution,  another 
hospital  and  a  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant, 
near  the  Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit 
of  English  sailors  arriving  at  Rome  by 
sea ;  but  as  the  commerce  of  the  two 
countries  declined,  the  new  establish- 
ments were  incorporated  with  those 
of  St.  Thomas.  The  united  hospitals 
were  converted  into  a  college  for  En^^ 
glish  missionaries  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  the  church  was  after- 
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wards  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Howard. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  endoveed  with 
considerable  property  by  John  Scop- 
pard  above-mentioned.  The  hall  of 
the  college  contains  some  curious 
portraits  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
were  put  to  death  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  One  of 
the  asms  of  a  Becket  is  shown  among 
the  relics.  On  the  i?9th  December, 
the  Festival  of  St.  Thomas-a- Becket, 
high  mass  is  performed  in  the  college 
chapel  in  tlie  presence  of  the  cardi- 
nals. 

TrinitcL  de*  Monti,  well  known  to 
English  visitors  from  its  conspicuous 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and   from    the  fine  staircase  of  135 
steps  which  leads  to  it  (p.  378.).    The 
church  was  built  in  1495  by  Charles 
VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the  request 
of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola.    It  suffered 
severely   at  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,    and   was    abandoned   in 
1798,   but   was   restored    by    Louis 
XVIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Mazois. 
It  now  belongs  to  a  convent  of  nuns, 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  higher 
classes.     It   is  closed  afler   morning 
prayers,  but  strangers  are  admitted 
at  the  side  door.     In  the  second  cha- 
pel on  the  right  hand  is  the  picture  of 
Christ  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter, 
by  M,  Ingres,  of  the  French  Academy. 
In  the  third  chapel  are  the  Assump- 
tion, the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
by  Daniele  da    Folterra.      The    As- 
sumption has   suffered  considerably, 
and   a  great  part  of  it  has  entirely 
disappeared:    on   the   right  we  may 
still  recognise  the  portrait  of  Michael 
Angelo.     The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents is  better  preserved.     The  great 
painting  of  this  church  is  the  Descent 
FROM  THE  Cross,  the  masterpiece  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra;  executed  with 
the   assistance   of    Michael    Angelo, 
and  considered  by  Poussin  to  be  the 
third  greatest  picture  in  the  world, 
inferior  only   to    RaphaeVs    Transfi- 
guration, and  to  the   St.  Jerome  of 
Pomenichino.      "  We  might,"   says 


Lanzi,  **  almost  fancy  ourselves  spec- 
tators  of  the  mournful   scene, — the 
Redeemer,  while  being  removed  from 
the  cross,    gradually    sinking   down 
with  all  that  relaxation  of  limb  and 
utter  helplessness  which  belongs  to  a 
dead  body;  the  assistants  engaged  in 
their  various  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in- 
tently occupied  with  the  sacred  re- 
mains which  they  so  reverently  gaze 
upon ;   the   mother  of  the  Lord  in 
a  swoon   amidst   her  afflicted   com- 
panions ;  the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
standing  with  outstretched  arms,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  the  myste- 
rious spectacle.    The  truth  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.  The 
colouring  of  the  heads   and  of  the 
whole  picture  accords  precisely  with 
the  subject,  displaying  strength  ra- 
ther than  delicacy,  a  harmony,  and  in 
short  a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  M. 
Angelo   himself    might    have    been 
proud,  if  the   picture   had  been  in- 
scribed with  his  name.     And  to  this 
I  suspect  the  author  alluded,  when  he 
painted  his   friend  with   a   looking- 
glass  near  it,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he 
might  recognise   in    the  picture    a 
reflection  of  himself."     A  few  years 
ago   the   fresco   was   detached  from 
the  wall   and   removed  to   the   first 
chapel  on   the  left.     The  fifth  cha- 
pel  contains  a  Noli-me-tangere,  by 
GiuHo  Romano.     The  other  pictures 
in  this  church  are  chiefly  by  students 
of  the    French    Academy,   many  of 
whom  have  since  risen  to  eminence. 
In  the  third   chapel   on   the   left  is 
a  Madonna  by  Feit 

Trinitd  rfc'  Pellegrini,  in  the  Traste- 
vere,  built  in  1614,  with  a  fH9ade  de- 
signed by  Francesco  de*  Sanctis.  It 
is  remarkable  chiefly  as  containing 
the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Trinity, 
by  Guido;  a  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Saints,  by  Ckv.  d'Arpino;  and 
the  St.  Francis,  by  Giovanni  de*  Fecchi. 
On  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  Holy  Week,  the  Roman 
nobility  and  several  of  the  cardinals 
assemble  in  this  church,  and  wash  the 
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feet  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  The  fe- 
male nobility  may  also  be  seen  here 
on  these  occasions,  performing  the 
same  office  for  the  female  pilgrims. 

Palacks  and  Miiskums. 

Th«  Vaticak.  — There  is  no  pa- 
lace in  the  trorld  trhich  approaches 
the  Vatican  in  interest,  whether  we 
regard  its  prominent  position  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  or  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  its  museums  on  the 
learning  and  taste  of  Christendom  for 
nearly  300  years.  It  is  an  immense 
pile  of  buildings,  irregular  in  their 
plan,  and  composed  of  parts  con- 
structed at  different  times,  without  a 
due  regisrd  to  the  general  harmony 
of  the  whole.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  palace  attached  to  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, probably  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Constantine.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  palace  was  in  existence  in  the  8th 
century,  for  Charlemagne  resided  in 
it  at  his  coronation  by  Leo  III.  In 
the  12th  century  this  palace  had 
become  so  dilapidated  from  age,  that 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent  III.,  who 
entertained  Peter  II.,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.,  whose  additions  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Tor  di 
Borgia.  The  popes  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  had  inhabited  the 
Lateran  Palace,  and  did  not  make 
the  Vatican  their  permanent  resi- 
dence until  afler  their  return  from 
Avignon,  in  1377.  Gregory  XI.  then 
adopted  it  as  the  papal  palace,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  greater  security 
given  to  it  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  John  XXIII., 
in  order  to  increase  this  security, 
built  the  covered  gallery  which  com- 
municated between  the  palace  and  the 
castle  from  his  time  to  May,  1849, 
when  the  republican  government 
partially  destroyed  it,  and  constructed 
barricades  with  its  materials.  From 
the  reign  of  John  XXIII.  the  popes 
seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in 


the  extent  and  variety  of  their  addi- 
tions.    Nicholas  V.,   in    1450,   con- 
ceived the   idea  of   making   it   the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  palace  of 
the  Christian  world,  but  he  died  be- 
fore he  could  accomplish  his  design, 
and  was  only  able  to  renew  a  portion 
of  the  old   palace.      Alexander  VI. 
completed  this  building  nearly  as  we 
now  see  it.     The  chapel  of  San  Lo- 
renzo, the  private  chapel  of  Nicho- 
las v.,  well  known  from  the  frescoes 
of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  only  part  of  the  edi- 
fice which  is  older  than   his   time. 
The  buildings  of  Alexander  VI.  were 
distinguished  from  the  later  works  by 
the  name  of  the  Old  Palace,  and  are 
now  called,  from  their  founder,  the 
Tor  di  Borgia.     To  this  structure 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  added  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Baccio 
Pintelli.  About  1490  Innocent  VIII. 
erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
palace  the  villa  called  the  Belvedere^ 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  Pofla- 
juolo.     Julius  II.  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  the  villa  to  the  palace,  and 
employed  Bramante  to  execute  the 
plan.     Under  his  direction,  the  cele- 
brated Loggie  were  added,  and   the 
large  rectangular  space  between  the 
palace  and  the  villa  was  divided  by  a 
terrace  separating  the  garden  of  the 
villa  from  the  lower  courts  of  the  pa* 
lace,  which  he  intended  to  convert 
into  an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights 
and  public  games.      In  the  gafdens 
of  the  Belvedere  Julius  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Vatican  museum.  This 
honour  has  been  often  attributed  to 
Leo  X. ;  but  Cabrera,  in  his  very  cu- 
rious Spanish  work  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties,   published   at    Bx>me    in   1600, 
enumerates  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo, 
the    Cleopatra,     and    other    statues 
placed  there  by  Julius  1 1.     After  his 
death  Leo  X.  completed  the  Loggie 
under  the  direction  of  Raphael.   Paul 
III.  built  the  Sala  Regia  and  the 
Capella  Paolina  from  the  designs  of 
Antonio    Sangallo;    and    Sixtus  V. 
completed  the  design  of  Bramante, 
but  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  plan 
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by  constructing  across  the  rectangle 
the  line  of  buildings  now  occupied  by 
the  library.  When  Cabrera  wrote  his 
description,  Sixtus  V.  had  begun  a 
new  and  more  imposing  palace  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  court  of  the 
Loggie,  and  it  was  then  advancing 
towards  completion  under  Clement 
VI I L  This  is  now  the  ordinary  re- 
sidence of  the  popes,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  portion  of  the  mass 
of  buildings  which  constitute  the 
Vatican  Palace.  Numerous  altera- 
tions and  additions  were  made  by 
succeeding  pontiffs.  Under  Urban 
VIII.  Bernini  constructed  his  ce- 
lebrated staircase,  called  the  Scala 
Regia;  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI. 
built  a  new  range  of  apartments  for 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino ;  and 
Pius  VII.  added  the  Braccio  Nuovo, 
a  new  wing  covering  part  of  the  ter- 
race of  Braraante,  and  running  paral- 
lei  to  the  library.  Leo  XII.  began  a 
series  of  chambers  for  the  gallery  of 
pictures,  which  were  finished  and  ap- 
propriated to  their  original  purpose 
by  Gregory  XVI.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  an  edifice  whose  de- 
velopment may  thus  be  traced  for  up- 
wards of  four  centuries,  should  have 
preserved  any  uniformity  of  plan; 
and  hence  the  general  effect  of  the 
palace  is  far  from  pleasing,  although 
many  of  its  proportions  and  details 
are  of  considerable  merit.  It  is  rather 
a  collection  of  separate  buildings  than 
one  ragular  structure.  The  space  it 
occupies  is  immense :  its  length  is  said 
to  be  1 1 5 1  English  feet,  and  its  breadth 
767  feet.  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
the  palace,  with  its  gardens,  covers  a 
space  as  large  as  Turin.  The  number 
of  its  halls,  chambers,  galleries,  &c., 
almost  exceeds  belief:  it  has  8  grand 
staircases,  200  smaller  staircases,  20 
courts,  and  4422  apartments. 

From  these  statements  the  stranger 
may  form  some  idea  of  its  contents ; 
but  before  we  describe  them  in  detail, 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  re- 
strictions by  which  the  study  of  the 
antiquities  and  public  galleries  of 
Rome  is  unhi^pily  impeded.     It  is  a 


matter  of  annoyance  to  intelligent 
visitors  to  find  themselves  shut  out 
from  all  attempts  to  make  the  slight- 
est sketch,  unless  they  have  previously 
obtained  permission  from  some  one  of 
the  many  mediocre  artists  employed 
by  the  government.  This  extends  to 
objects  even  in  the  open  air,  and  is  an 
illiberality  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country.  As  it  is  of  recent  date, 
we  hope  that  the  pope  may  become 
aware  of  it,  and  put  an  end  to  a  cus» 
torn  so  little  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  character  of  Rome. 

The  SccJa  Regiii,  the  famous  stair- 
case of  Bernini,  is  one  of  his  most  re- 
markable works,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  effect  of  its  perspective.  It  con- 
sists of  two  flights,  the  lower  deco- 
rated with  Ionic  columns,  and  the 
upper  with  pilasters ;  the  stucco  orna- 
ments are  by  Algardi.  lliis  staircase 
leads  to  the  Sola  Regia,  built  by  An- 
tonio Sangal]o>  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.,  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra  and  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  is 
covered  with  frescoes,  illustrating  va- 
rious events  in  thehistory  of  the  popes, 
by  Vasari,  Marco  da  Siena,  Taddeo 
and  Federigo  Zuccari,  Orazio  Samac- 
chini,  Girolamo  Sicciolante,  and  Giu- 
seppe Porta.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  paintings  are  the  Absolution 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  by  Gre- 
gory VI  I. ,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  by  Tcuideo  and 
Federigo  Zuccari  t  the  Attack  of 
Tunis  in  1553,  by  the  same;  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Remo- 
val of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  by 
Gregory  XI.,  the  League  against  the 
Turks,  by  Giorgio  Vasari  g  and  Frede* 
rick  Barbarossa  receiving  the  Blessing 
from  Alexander  III.  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark,  by  Giuseppe  Porta.  The 
Sala  Rega  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
Capella  Sistina  and  the  Capella  Pao« 
lina. 

The  Capella  Sistina,  or  SisHne  Cha- 
pel, is  so  called  from  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
built  it  in  1473,  from  the  designs  of 
Baccio  Pintelli.     It  is  a  lofty  oblong 
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npartmenti  about   135  feet  long  and 
45  feet  broad,  with  a  gallery  running 
round  three  of  the  sides.    The  walls 
beneath  the  windows  are  divided  into 
two   portions:   the   lower  one,  now 
painted  with  representations  of  drap- 
ery, was  intended  to  be  covered  with 
the  tapestries  eiecuted  from  the  etur- 
toons  of  Raphael ;    the   upper   con- 
tains a  series  of  remarkable  frescoes 
by  eminent  artists  of  the  1 5th  century, 
whom  the  pope  employed  to  decorate 
the  chapel  with  their  paintings.     **  It 
was  designed,"  says  Lanzi,  "  to  give  a 
representation  of  some  passages  from 
the  life  of  Moses  on  one  side  of  the 
chapel,'  and  from  the  life  of  Christ  on 
the  other,  so  that  the  Old  Law  might 
be  confronted  by  the  New,  the  type 
by  the  person  typified."    Two  of  these 
subjects  are  on  the  sides  of  the  main 
entrance,  and  six  on  each  side  wall. 
They  occur  in  the  following  order. 
First  Series  (on  the  left): — 1.  The 
Journey  of  Moses  and  Zipporah  into 
Egypt,    Luea  SignortUi,   one   of  the 
best ;  2.  Moses  killing  the  Egyptian ; 
Moses  driving  away  the    Shepherds 
who  prevent  the  Daughters  of  Jethro 
from  drawing  Water,  and  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  in  the  Fiery  Bush, 
Sandra  Botticelli ;  3.  The  Overthrow 
of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  Cosimo 
Rosielli;  4.  Moses  giving  the  Com^ 
mandments,    Coiimo  RosseUi;  5.   llie 
Rebellion  of  Korah,  Sandro  Botticelli ; 
6.  The  Death  of  Moses,  Luca  Signo- 
reJli.  Second  Series: — 1.  The  Baptism 
of  Christ,  Perugino ;  2.  The  Tempta- 
tion, i^an^fro  Botticelli  f    3.  The  Call- 
ing of  St.  Peter    and    St.  Andrew, 
Dom.  Ghirlandajo ;  4.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Cotimo  Rosselli ;  5.  Peter 
receiving   the    Keys,    Perugino,  very 
fine;    6.   The    Last    Supper,  Oonmo 
Bossdli.    At  the  sides  of  the  entrance 
doorway  are  the   Archangel  bearing 
away  the  body  of  Moses,  by  Francesco 
Salviati,  and    the    Resurrection    by 
Vom.  Ghirlandajo^  both  much  injured 
by  repairs  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XI IL     Between  the  windows   is  a 
scries  of  twenty-eight  popes,  by  San" 
dro   Botticelli.     These  paintings  are 


highly  interesting  in  the  history  of 
art,  but  they  lose  their  importance 
before  the  magnificent  creations  of 
Michael  Amgi-lo,  whose  genius  has 
given  such  celebrity  to  the  Sistine 
chapel. 

'rhe  Roof,  begun  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  1508,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  Julius  II.,  was  finished  in  1512:  it 
is  generally  stated  that  the  actual  exe^ 
cution  of  the  work,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  cartoons,  occupied  only 
twenty    months.       The    design    was 
evidently     a    continuation    of     the 
scheme  of  Scripture  history,  already 
begun  upon  the  walls  by  the  older 
masters,  and  illustrated,  as  we   have 
seen,  by  means  of  types  and  antitypes; 
but  it  is  remarkable  as  containing  a 
much    larger  proportion  of  subjects 
from  the   Old  Testament  than  from 
the  New.     It  is  evident  at  the  first 
glance  that  no  one  but  an  architect 
and  a  painter  could  have   conceived 
the   architectuial   decorations    which 
form,  as  it  were,  a  framework  for  the 
principal  subjects.     No  language  can 
exaggerate  the  grandeur  and  majesty 
of  the  figures,  which  are  subservient 
to  the  general  plan,  and  carry  out  the 
sublime  idea  which  presides  over  it, 
even  in  the  minutest  details.     On  the 
flat  central  portion  of  the  roof  is  a 
series  of  four  large  and  five  small  sub- 
jects, from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 
The   large   compartments   are :  -^  I. 
The  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ; 
2.   The   Creation  of  Adam ;    S.  The 
Fall  and  the  Expulsion  from  Para- 
disc  ;  the  serpent  is  here  represented 
after  the  manner  of  the  early  masters, 
with  a  female  head;  the  Eve  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  critics  to  be  one  of  the 
most  faultless  personifications  of  fe* 
male  beauty  which  painting  has  yet 
embodied.     The  whole  subject  was  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael,  that  be 
made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  has  passed 
into    the    Lawrence    collection.      4. 
The    Deluge,  with    a    multitude   of 
small  figures :  this  was  the  first  sub- 
ject which  Michael  Angelo  painted, 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  found 
the  effect  unequal  to  his  expectations 
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in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of 
the  figures,  and  therefore  adopted  a 
more  colossal  proportion  in  the  other 
subjects.  The  smaller  compartments 
represent : —  1.  The  Gathering  of  the 
Waters ;  2.  The  Separation  of  Light 
from  Darkness;  3.  The  Creation  of 
Eve ;  4.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah ;  5. 
The  Intoxication  of  Noah.  The 
curved  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  di- 
vided into  triangular  compartments, 
in  which  are  twelve  sitting  figures  of 
Prophets  and  Sibyls,  the  largest  figures 
in  the  composition.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  grand  or  dignified 
than  these  wonderful  creations :  the 
sibyls  embody  all  that  is  majestic  and 
graceful  in  woman,  and  the  prophets 
are  full  of  inspiration.  Each  figure 
has  its  name  inscribed  below  it,  and  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  particu- 
larise them.  In  the  recesses  between 
these  figures,  and  in  the  arches  over 
the  windows,  is  a  series  of  groups  il- 
lustrating the  genealogy  of  the.  Vir- 
gin, and  coming  down  to  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour.  In  the  angles  of  the 
ceiling  are  four  types  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, taken  from  the  history  of  the  de* 
liverance  of  the  Jewish  nation :  they 
represent,  1.  The  Punishment  of  Ha- 
man;  2.  The  Brazen  Serpent;  3. 
David  beheading  Goliath ;  4.  Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes. 

The  great  firesco  of  the  Last  Judo- 
MEirr,  60  feet  high  and  30  feet  broad, 
occupies  the  end  wall  immediately 
opposite  the  entrance.  The  wall  was 
previously  covered  by  three  frescoes 
by  Perugino,  representing  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  Moses  in  the 
bulrushes,  and  the  Nativity.  Michael 
Angelo  designed  this  great  work  in 
his  sixtieth  year  at  the  request  of 
Clement  VII.,  and  completed  it  in 
1541,  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
III.,  after  a  labour  of  nearly  eight 
years.  In  order  to  encourage  him  in 
his  task,  the  pope  went  in  person  to 
his  house,  accompanied  by  ten  car- 
dinals;—  **an  honour,**  says  Lanzi, 
*' unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  art." 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  th^  pope,  as  we  are  told  by 


the  same  authority,  "  was  aniious  to 
have  the  picture  painted  in  oils;  but 
this  point  he  could  not  carry,  M.  An- 
gelo having  replied  that  he  would  not 
execute  it  except  in  fresco,  and  that 
oil  painting  was  occupation  fit  only 
for  women  and  idlers,  or  such  as  had 
plenty  of  time  to  throw  away.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  picture  is  the  Sa> 
viour  seated  with  the  Virgin  on  his 
right  hand,  which  is  extended  in  con- 
demnation. Above,  in  the  angles  of 
the  vault,  are  groups  of  angels  bear- 
ing the  instruments  of  the  passion. 
On  the  right  of  the  Saviour  is  the 
host  of  saints  and  patriarchs,  and  on 
the  left  the  martyrs,  with  the  symbols 
of  their  suffering :  St.  Catherine  may 
be  recognised  with  her  wheel,  St. 
Bartholomew  with  his  skin,  St.  Se- 
bastian with  his  arrows,  St.  Peter  re- 
storing the  keys,  &c.  Below  is  a 
group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trump,  and  bearing  the  books  of  life  ^ 
and  death.  On  their  left  is  repre- 
sented the  fall  of  the  damned :  the 
demons  are  seen  coming  out  of  the 
pit  to  seize  them  as  they  struggle  to 
escape ;  their  features  express  the  ut- 
most despair,  contrasted  with  the 
wildest  passions  of  rage,  anguish,  and 
defiance  ;  Charon  is  ferrying  another 
group  across  the  Styx,  and  is  striking 
down  the  rebellious  with  his  oar,  in 
accordance  with  the  description  of 
Dante  from  which  Michael  Angelo 
sought  inspiration : 

**  Batte  col  remo  qualunque  s'adagia." 

On  tlie  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainty  from 
their  graves ;  some  are  ascending  to 
heayen,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  region 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  these  details  without  appre- 
ciating the  tremendous  power  by 
which  the  composition  is  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished.  The  imagina- 
tion never  realised  a  greater  variety 
of  human  passions,  and  art  has  never 
yet  so  completely  triumphed  over 
such  difiSculties  of  execution.  The 
boldness  of  the  drawing,  the  masterly 
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foreshortening  of  the  figures,  the  ana- 
tomieal  details, — all  combine  to  make 
it  the  most  extraordinary  picture  in 
the  history  of  art.  Hie  conception 
is  such  as  the  oenius  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  alone  could  have  embodied,  and 
the  result  is  full  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. Yet,  with  all  these  excellences, 
it  appeals  more  to  the  reason  than 
to  the  heart.  There  is  no  expression 
of  holiness  or  divine  rejoicing  to  dis- 
tinguish the  hosts  of  heaven  from  the 
fallen  spirits;  the  Saviour  himself  has 
a  terrific  aspect,  which  accords  neither 
with  the  mi^esty  of  the  judge,  nor 
with  his  character  as  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  any  figure 
which  speaks  peace  to  the  soul  in  the 
midst  of  the  tremendous  spectacle. 
As  a  sulijeot  for  study,  tbe  Last  Judg- 
ment is  altogether  unrivalled,  and  no 
painting  was  ever  executed  which  il- 
lustrates in  a  manner  so  instructive 
to  the  artist  the  difference  between 
the  beautiful  and  tbe  sublime.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fitct  in  the  history  of 
the  picture,  that  it  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  in  the  lifetime  of  the  great 
artist.  Paul  IV.  took  offence  at  the 
nudity  of  the  figures,  and  wished  the 
whole  to  be  destroyed.  On  hearing 
of  the  pope's  objection,  Michael  An- 
gelo  said,  "  Tell  the  pope  that  this  is 
but  a  small  affair,  and  easily  to  be  re- 
medied; let  him  reform  the  world, 
and  the  pictures  will  reform  them- 
selves.** The  pope  however  employed 
Daniele  da  Volterra  to  cover  the 
most  prominent  figures  with  drapery, 
an  office  which  procured  for  him  the 
epithet  Braehet^me,  or  the  breeches- 
xnaker.  Michael  Angelo  submitted 
to  the  pope's  will,  but  revenged  him- 
self on  Messer  Biagio  of  Siena,  tbe 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  first 
suggested  the  indelicacy  of  the  figures. 
He  introduced  him  in  the  right  angle 
of  the  picture,  standing  in  hell  as  Mi- 
das with  ass's  ears,  and  his  body  sur- 
rounded by  a  serpent.  Biagio  com- 
plained to  the  pope,  who  requested 
that  it  might  be  altered :  but  M.  An- 
gelo declared  that  it  was  impossible; 
for  tiiough  his  holiness  was  able  to 


eff*ect  his  release  from  pui^tory,  be 
had  no  power  over  hell.     In  the  last 
century  Clement  XII.  thought  that 
the  process  of  Daniele  da  Volterra  had 
not  been  carried  for  enough^  and  in 
his  fastidious  scruples  did  serious  in- 
jury to  the  painting  by  employing 
Stefano  Pozsi  to  add  a  more  general 
covering  to  the  figures.     We  see  it 
therefore  under  many  disadvantages  : 
tbe  damp  of  two  centuries  and  a  hal^ 
the  smoke  of  the  candles  and  incens^ 
and  the  neglect  which  it  has  evidently 
experienced,  have  obscured  its  effect 
and  impaired  the   brightness   of  its 
original  colouring.      l*he   acMsidental 
explosion  of  the  powder  magaxine  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  1797,  which 
shook  the  buildings  to  their  founda- 
tions, is  sud  to  have  seriously  injured 
all  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican.    [The 
church  ceremonies  which  take  place 
in  the  Sistine  chapel  are  described  in 
the  account  of  St  Peter's,  at  p.  394*2 

Capella  PaoUiui.  —  Near  tbe  Sistine 
chapel,  and  opening  likewise  on  tbe 
Sala  Regia,  is  the  Capella  Paolina, 
built  in  1540  by  Paul  III.,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  SangaUo.     It  is 
only  used  on  great  ceremonies,  and  is 
seldom  open.     It  is  remarkable  for 
two  frescoes  by  Michael  Angdo,  which 
were  so  much  injured  by  the  smoke 
of  the  candles  in  the  time  of  Lansi, 
that  it  was  even  then  difficult  to  form 
an  opinion  of  their  colouring.     The 
first  and  the  best  preserved  is  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  who  is  represented 
lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  Saviour 
in  the  cloud,  surrounded  by  angels. 
Tbe  composition  is  very  fine,  and  full 
of  dignity.     The  other  subject  is  un- 
der the  window,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  it  in  a  good  light.     It 
represents  the  Crucifixion  of  St  PetM*: 
and  though  blackened  by  smoke^  still 
retains  many  traces  of  the  master- 
hand.      The  other  fi'esooes  of  this 
chapel  are  by  Lonnxo  Sabbatmit  and 
Federigo   Zuceari,    who    painted  the 
roof. 

Sala  2>Hca2e.— Tbe  saloon  leading 
fVom  the  Sala  Regia  to  the  Loggia  is 
called  the  Sala  Ihicale»  in  which  the 
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popes  in  former  times  gave  audience 
to  princes.  It  is  now  used  during  the 
Holy  Week  for  the  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  the  pilgrims,  and  has 
latterly  been  the  hall  in  which  the 
new  cardinals  have  received  conse* 
cration. 

The  Loggie  were  begun  by  Julius 
II.,  from  the  designs  of  Bramante, 
and  completed  by  Raphael  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X.  They  form  a  triple 
portico,  of  which  the  two  lower  stories 
are  supported  by  pilasters,  and  the 
third  by  columns.  The  only  part 
finished  by  Raphael  is  that  which 
faces  the  city.  The  other  correspond- 
ing sides  were  added  by  Gregory 
XIII.  and  his  successors,  in  order  to 
complete  the  uniformity  of  the  court 
of  San  Damaso.  The  first  story  is 
covered  with  stuccoes  and  arabesques, 
executed  by  Gitmanni  da  Udine  horn 
the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  second 
contains  the  celebrated  frescoes  which 
have  given  to  it  the  name  of  the 
**  Loggia  of  Raphael.  **  It  is  composed 
of  thirteen  arcades,  sustained  by  pi- 
lasters covered  with  stucco  ornaments 
and  painted  arabesques  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  from  the  designs  of  Rapfuul, 
who  is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea 
from  the  recently  discovered  paintings 
in  the  Baths  of  Titus.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  exquisite  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  these  decorations:  figures, 
flowers,  animals,  mythological  sub- 
jects, and  architectural  ornaments  are 
combined  with  the  most  delightful 
fancy;  and  though  seriously  injured 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  and  by 
the  restorations  of  Sebastiano  del  Pi- 
ombo,  they  are  full  of  interest.  An 
engraving  only  can  afford  any  idea  of 
their  infinite  variety.  Lanzi  confesses 
that  to  give  a  suitable  description  of 
these  numerous  landscapes,  trophies, 
cameos,  masks,  and  other  subjects, 
which  the  divine  artist  either  designed 
himself  or  formed  into  new  combina- 
tions from  the  antique,  would,  as  Taia 
has  observed,  **  be  a  task  fiir  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  powers."  Each 
coved  roof  of  the  tiiirteen  arcades 
contains  fi>ur  frescoes  connected  with 


some  particular  epoch  of  Scripture 
history,  executed  from  Raphael's  de- 
signs by  Giulio  Romano,  Perino  del 
Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena,  Fran« 
cesco  Penni,  and  Rafifaele  del  Coile. 
There  are  therefore  fifty-two  separate 
pictures.  Of  these,  forty-eight,  being 
those  of  the  first  twelve  arcades,  re- 
present different  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  last  four 
in  the  arcade,  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Stanze,  are  taken  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  serve  to  connect  the 
typical  subjects  of  the  former  series 
with  the  establishment  and  triumph 
of  the  church,  represented  in  the  fres- 
coes of  the  adjoining  Stanze.  The  Old 
Testament  subjects  begin  with  the 
Creation,  and  end  with  the  building 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon :  they  oc- 
cur in  the  following  order.  —  1.  The 
Creation  of  the  World,  executed  by 
Raphael  with  his  own  hand,  as  Lanzi 
tells  us,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  rest.  2.  The  history  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  3.  The  history  of  Noah : 
these  three  subjects  are  by  Giulio  Ro' 
mono :  the  Eve  in  the  fall,  in  the  se- 
cond arcade,  is  supposed  to  be  by 
Raphael  himself.  4.  Abraham  and 
Lot;  5.  Isaac;  both  by  Franceet^ 
Penni,  6.  Jacob,  by  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  7.  Joseph;  8.  Moses;  both 
by  Giulio  Romano.  9.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  subject,  by  Raffade  dd 
CoBe.  10.  Joshua;  and  11.  David, 
by  Perino  del  Vaga,  12.  Solomon,  by 
Pellegrino  da  Modena,  IS.  New  Tes- 
tament subjects,  —  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  Last  Supper,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Lanzi  justly  says  that  « the  exposure 
of  the  gallery  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  has  almost  reduced  it  to  the 
squalid  appearance  of  the  ancient  gro- 
tesques ;  but  they  who  saw  it  after  it 
was  finished,  when  the  lustre  of  the 
gilding,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
stuccoes,  the  brilliance  of  the  colours, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  marbles,  made 
it  resplendent  with  beauty  on  every 
side,  must  have  been  struck  with 
amazement  as  at  a  vision  of  Paradise. 
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Vasari  says  much  of  it  in  these  few- 
words,  that  it  is  impossible  either  to 
execute  or  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
work."  The  two  other  wings  of  this 
loggia  have  little. interest  by  the  side 
of  these  beautiful  compositions :  they 
contain  a  series  of  frescoes  in  continu- 
ation of  the  New  Testament  history, 
painted  by  Sicioiante  da  Sermoneta, 
Tempeata,  Lorenzo  Sabbatinif  &c. 

[The  Stanze  and  the  Museum  are 
open  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  ex- 
cept on  Festas,  from  1  to  4  o'clock, 
or  rather  from  the  20tb  to  the  23rd 
hour,  according  to  Roman  time;  so 
that  the  hour  of  opening  Taries  with 
the  season  from  1  to  4  (p.  291.).  In 
summer  they  are  only  open  on  Thurs- 
days.  They  may,  however,  be  seen 
on  any  day  by  asking  permission, 
which  is  granted  without  difficulty. 
On  the  closed  days,  however,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  pictures  is  much 
hindered  by  the  "  castelli**  or  scaflblds 
of  the  artists.  To  see  the  statues  by 
torchlight,  which  should  on  no  ac> 
count  be  omitted,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  major-domo:  his  order 
will  admit  twelve  persons.  The  fee 
to  the  custode  on  this  occasion  is  eight 
to  ten  scudi.  The  Swiss  guard  ex- 
pect one  scudo,  and  the  wax  torches, 
of  4  lb.  each,  which  the  party  are  re- 
quired to  provide,  cost  nearly  five 
scudi  more.] 

The  Stanze  of  Raphael  are  four 
chambers  adjoining  the  loggia  just 
described.  Before  Raphael's  visit  to 
Rome  Juliu«  II.  had  employed  Luca 
Signorelli,  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  other  celebrated 
artists  of  the  period,  to  decorate  these 
chambers  with  their  pencils.  They 
were  still  proceeding  with  their  task, 
when  Raphael  was  summoned  to 
Rome  by  the  pope  in  order  to  assist 
them.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  which  fixes  the  date  in  1 508. 
The  first  subject  which  he  painted 
here  was  the  DUtputa,  or  the  Dispute 
on  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura.  The  pope  was  so  delighted 
with  his  success,  that  he  ordered  the 
works  of  the  earlier  masters  to  be  de- 


stroyed, in  order  that  the  whole  might 
be  painted  by  his  hand.      A   ceiling 
by  Perugino,  to  which  we  shall  advert 
hereafter,  was  preserved  at  Raphaers 
intercession  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
his  Ijeloved  master,  but  all  the  other 
works  were  effaced,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  minor  paintings  on  sonae  of 
the  ceilings.      Raphael   inri mediately 
entered  upon  his  task,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  occupied  the   gr^eat 
painter  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  which  was  too  short  to  allow  him 
to  complete  the  whole.     Those  sub- 
jects  which   were  unfinished   at   his 
death  were  executed  by  his   pupils. 
The   prevailing   idea  which    may  be 
traced  throughout  these  paintings  is 
an  illustration  of  the  establishment  and 
triumphs  of  the  Church,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine.     The  subjects  of  the 
loggia  were  intended  to  be  the  types 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  and  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church ; 
and  hence  the  connected  series  has  an 
epic  character  which  adds  considerably 
to  its  interest,  and  in  a  great  measure 
explains  the  subjects.     Those  which 
seem  to  have  less  connexion  with  this 
scheme,  as  the  Philosophy,  Theology, 
&c.,  are  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted before  Raphael  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  the  whole  work 
subservient  to  a  comprehensive  cycle 
of  Church  history.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  figures  of  Meekness 
and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di  Costantioo, 
all  the  paintings  are  in  fresco.    A  fevr 
years  after  they  were  completed,  they 
were    seriously   injured    during   the 
fearful  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon,  whose  troops  are  said  to 
have   lit  fires  in  the  centre  of  the 
rooms.    In  the  last  century  they  were 
carefully  cleaned  by  Carlo  Maratta; 
but  the  smaller  compositions  under- 
neath the  principal  subjects  were  so 
much   obliterated,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  repaint  them. 

The  order  of  the  Stanze  in  the  euUe 
of  apartments  are  the  Sala  di  Costan- 
tino,  the  Heliodoro,  the  Segnatura, 
and  the  Incendio;  but  as  most  tra- 
vellers will  be  desirous  of  examining 
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the  paintings  in  the  order  of  their 
execution,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  the  first  in 
point  of  time.  The  Stanza  of  the  He- 
liodorus  and  the  Stanza  del  Incendio 
are  the  next  in  the  order  of  execution, 
and  the  Sal  a  di  Costantino  is  the  last, 
being  executed  after  the  death  of 
Raphael  by  his  scholars. 

I.  Camera  della  Segnatura^  often 
called  the  Chamber  of  the  School  of 
Athens.  This  chamber  contains  the 
celebrated  subjects  illustrative  of  The- 
ology, Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Juris- 
prudence. The  roof: — The  arrange- 
ment of  the  compartments  and  several 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques were  completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who 
has  preserved  them  without  change. 
The  subjects  painted  by  Raphael  are 
the  round  pictures,  containing  the 
allegorical  figures  of  the  Virtues  just 
mentioned,  and  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  square  pictures  illustrating 
their  attributes  :  thus  we  have  Theo- 
logy and  the  Fall  of  Man,  Poetry 
and  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas,  Philo- 
sophy and  the  Study  of  the  Globe, 
Jurisprudence  and  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon.  The  walla: —  The  four 
subjects  on  the  walls  are  arranged 
immediately  under  the  allegorical 
figures  on  the  roof,  with  which  each 
subject  corresponds.  1.  Theology, 
better  known  as  the  Disputa  del  Sacra- 
mento, suggested  by  the  "  Triumphs'* 
of  Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  an  altar,  with  the  eucharist 
overshadowed  by  the  dove,  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ  on  earth :  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Latin  church,  St.  Gre- 
gory, St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and 
St  Augustin,  sit  beside  it.  Their 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  « glory" 
above  their  heads.  Near  them  are  the 
most  eminent  theologians  and  divines; 
while  at  each  side  is  a  crowd  of  lay- 
men attentively  listening  to  the  tenets 
of  the  church.  These  groups  are 
remarkable  as  containing  several  in- 
teresting portraits:  Raphael  has  re- 
presented himself  and   Perugino   as 


bishops ;  in  the  right  corner  is  a  pro- 
file o\'  Dante,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel ; 
near  him  are  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Scotus.  On  the  same  side  is 
Savonarola,  dressed  in  black,  and  in 
profile  like  the  others.  The  figure 
leaning  on  a  parapet,  with  his  hand 
upon  a  book,  is  Bramante.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition  are 
represented  the  Trinity,  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
glory,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  ten 
majestic  figures,  representing  patri- 
archs and  the  evangelists ;  the  Saviour 
and  the  evangelists  have  gold  glories, 
in  the  manner  of  the  older  masters. 
Underneath  this  composition  is  a 
chiaro-scuro,  by  Perino  del  Vaga, 
representing  the  Angel  appearing  to 
St.  Augustin  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
warning  him  not  to  inquire  too  deeply 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity. 
2.  Poetry,  represented  by  Mount  Par- 
nassus, with  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
and  an  assemblage  of  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Italian  poets.  Apollo  is  seated 
in  the  midst  of  the  picture  playing  a 
violin,  and  surrounded  by  the  Muses 
and  the  epic  poets ;  on  his  right  are 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  in  a  red 
robe,  and  crowned  with  laurel.  Ho- 
mer, a  fine  inspired  figure,  is  reciting, 
while  a  young  man  is  engaged  in 
writing  down  his  inspirations.  Near 
Virgil  is  another  figure  crowned  with 
laurel,  supposed  to  be  Raphael  him- 
self. Below  these,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  window,  are  the  lyric  poets ; 
on  one  side  is  Sappho  holding  a  book 
which  bears  her  name,  and  addressing 
a  group  of  four  figures,  representing 
Corinna,  Petrarch,  Propertius,  and 
Ovid,  a  fine  tall  figure,  in  a  yellow 
dress.  On  the  other  side  of  the  window 
is  Pindar,  a  venerable  old  man,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation  with 
Horace.  Close  by  are  Callimachus, 
with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  a 
beardless  figure,  supposed  to  be  San- 
nazzaro.  Above  these  is  Boccaccio. 
Near  this  fresco  is  inscribed  the  date 
1511.  3.  Philosophy,  well  known  by 
the  popular  title  of  the  "  School  of 
Athens."     A  Portico,  or  Temple,  of 
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imposing  arcbiteeture,  is  filled  with 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  an- 
eient  world.  On  a  flight  of  steps  in 
the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  holding  a  volume 
of  bis  ethics,  in  the  act  of  disputation, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  illus- 
trious followers  of  the  Grecian  phi* 
losophy.  Plato,  as  the  representative 
of  the  speculative  school,  is  pointing 
towards  heaven;  Aristotle,  as  the 
founder  of  the  ethical  and  physical 
philosophy,  points  towards  the  earth. 
On  the  left  is  Socrates,  explaining  his 
doctrines  to  Alcibiades  and  other  dis- 
ciples. On  the  lower  platform  are 
the  minor  philosophers.  On  the  left 
is  Pythagoras  writing  on  his  knee, 
surrounded  by  Empedocles  and  other 
followers ;  one  of  these  wears  a  tur- 
ban, and  another  holds  a  tablet  in- 
scribed with  the  harmonic  scale : 
behind  him  a  youthful  figure  in  a 
white  mantle,  with  his  hand  in  his 
breast,  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Raphael,  and  the  nephew  of  Julius  IT. 
On  the  right,  Archimedes,  a  portrait 
of  Bramante,  **col  capo  basso,"  is 
represented  tracing  a  geometrical  pro- 
blem on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  graceful  youths  attentively 
watching  the  progress  of  the  figure  : 
the  young  man  in  blue  by  his  side 
is  Federigo  II.,  duke  of  Mantua. 
Behind  this  group,  in  the  angle  of  the 
picture,  are  Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy, 
one  holding  a  celestial  and  the  other 
a  terrestrial  globe,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Astronomy  and  Geography  : 
they  are  both  in  the  act  of  addressing 
two  figures  in  the  background,  which 
are  portraits  of  Raphael  himself  and 
his  master  Perugino.  Between  this 
group  and  that  of  Pythagoras  a  soli- 
tary and  half-naked  figure  on  the 
steps  is  Diogenes  with  his  tub.  This 
masterly  composition  is  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  RaphaePs  most 
sublime  conceptions ;  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  dignity  of  the  elder  figures, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  younger  groups 
has  been  the  theme  of  every  critic:  it 


contains  fifty-two  figures,  all  charac- 
terised by  the  variety  and  gracefulness 
of  their  attitudes,  and  their  masterly 
connection  with  the  principal  action 
of  the  picture.     The  arrangement  of 
the  subject  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  learning  of  the  period  :  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  Raphael  con- 
sulted the  learned  men  who  figured 
at  the  court  of  Julius  on  the  details 
of  the  composition,  and  a  letter  is  still 
extant  in  which  he  asks  the  advice  of 
Ariosto  on  the  leading  argument  of 
the   picture.     The  original    cartoon, 
firom   which    some  slight   Tariations 
may  be  traced,  is  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  ;    some 
of  the  old  engravings  converted  it 
into  Pftul  preaching  at  Athens,  and 
altered  several  of  the  figures  to  cor- 
respond with  this  idea.     During  the 
siege  of  Rome  in   1849  one  of  the 
French  balls  penetrated  this  chamber, 
and  slightly  damaged  the  drapery  of 
a  figure  on  the  left  of  this  fresco. 
The    historical    chiaro-scuro    under- 
neath, by  Perino  del  Vaga,  represents 
the  death  of  Archimedes  while   ab- 
sorbed  in   his   studies.     4.  Jurtspru^ 
denee,  represented  in  three  compart- 
ments :  in  the  first  over  the  window 
are  three  allegorical  figures  of  Pru- 
dence, Fortitude,  and  Temperance; 
the    first   has   two    faces,   one   with 
youthful  features,  the  other  with  those 
of  bearded   old    age,  to  show    her 
knowledge  of  the  past   and   future. 
On  one  side  of  the  window,  under- 
neath the  figure  of  Fortitude,  Justi- 
nian is  presenting  the  Pandects   to 
Tribonian,   in   allusion  to  the  civil 
law ;  on  the  other,  under  Temperance, 
Gregory  IX.  delivers  the  Decretals 
to  an  advocate  of  the  Ckmsistory,  in 
allusion  to  the  canon  law.     The  ar- 
rangement of  this  subject,  in  which 
law  is  made  dependent  on   morals, 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle.     The  pope  is  a 
portrait  of  Julius  II. ;  near  him  are 
Cardinal  de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
X.,  Cardinal  Famese,  afterwards  Paul 
III.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte. 
II.  SianzaoftkeHetio(hni9,fimiAkeA 
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in    1.5]4»    illustrating   the   triumphs 
of    the    Church   over    her   enemies, 
and  the  miracles  by  which  her  doc- 
trines were  substantiated.     The  roof 
is   arranged   in   four    compartments, 
containing  subjects  from  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament:   the  Covenant 
of  Abraham,  the   Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
Jacob's  Dream,  and  the  Appearance 
of  God  to  Moses  in  the  fiery  Bush. 
The   walis:^  1.  The   Expulsion  of 
JTdiodorusfrom  the  Temple,  taken  from 
the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  an  allusion  to  the  sue- 
cessfiil  efforts  of  Julius  II.  in  over- 
eoming  by  the  sword  the  enemies  of 
the  papal  power.     In  the  foreground 
is  Heliodorus  with  his  attendants  in 
the  act  of  bearing  away  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  and  flying  before  the 
two  youths  who  are  scourging  them 
with   rods.     Heliodorus  himself  has 
fallen  beneath  the  feet  of  the  horse  on 
which  sits  the  avenging  angel  who 
drives  them  from  the  temple.     In  the 
background  is  Onias  the  high-priest, 
at  the  altar,  praying  for  the  divine 
interposition.     In  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture is  a  group  of  amazed  spectators, 
among  whom  is  Julius  IL,  borne  in 
by  his  attendants  on  a  chair  of  state, 
and  accompanied  by  his  secretaries ; 
one  of  these  is  a  portrait  of  Marcan- 
tonio  Raimondi,  the  celebrated   en- 
grave of  Raphael's  designs ;  the  other 
has   this   inscription,  ^  J.  Fietro   de 
Foliariis  Cremonens."    **  Here,"  says 
Lanzi,  *'you  may  almost  fancy  you 
hear  the  thundering  approach  of  the 
heavenly  warrior  and  the  neighing  of 
his  steed ;  while  in  the  different  groups 
who  are  plundering  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  in  those  who  gaze  intently 
on  the  sudden  consternation  of  Helio- 
dorus, without  being  able  to  divine 
its  cause,  we  see  the  expression   of 
terror,  amazement,  joy,  humility,  and 
every  passion  to  which  human  nature 
is  exposed."     The  whole  of  this  fine 
composition  is  characterised  by  the 
exceeding  richness  of  its  colouring; 
in  this   respect  the  Heliodorus  and 
the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly  re- 
garded as  the  very  finest  productions 
in  the  whole  range  of  art,  not  even 


excepting  the  celebrated  frescoes  of 
Titian   at   Padua.     The   Heliodorus 
shows  how  far  Raphael  had  profited 
by  the  inspirations  of  Michael  Angelo* 
but  he  has  here  combined  the  dignity 
of  form,  the  variety  and  boldness  of 
the  foreshortening,  which  characterise 
the  works  of  that  great  master,  with 
a  grace  and  beauty  of  sentiment  pe- 
culiarly his  own.     2.  The  Miracle  of 
Bolsena,  illustrating  the   infallibility 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  by  the 
representation  of  the  miracle  described 
at  p.  221.     Over  the  window  is  the 
altar,  with  the  ofiSciating  priest  re-, 
garding  the  bleedmg  wafer  with  re- 
verential astonishment;    behind  him 
are   the  choir-boys    and   the  people 
pressing   forward  with  mingled   cu- 
riosity and  awe.     On  the  other  side 
of  the   altar   is  Julius  II.   praying, 
attended  by  some  cardinals  and  his 
Swiss  guard.      No  contrast   can   be 
stronger  than  that  presented  by  the 
religious  confidence  of  the  pope,  the 
formal  devotion  of  the  prelates,  and 
the  rude  military  obedience  of  the 
Swiss  soldiers.  This  fresco  was  the  last 
work  completed  by  Raphael  during 
the   reign    of   this   illustrious  pope, 
without  whc^e  patronage  and  encou- 
ragement it  is  more  than  probable  that 
neither  these  wonderful  productions, 
nor  those  of  Michael  Angelo  on  the 
roof  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  would  ever 
have  existed.     3.   The  Attila,  repre- 
senting S.  Leo  I.  arresting^  Attila  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  in  allusion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XII. 
in  1513,  in  driving  the  French  out  of 
the  states  of  Milan.     On  .the  right 
of  the  picture  Attila  is  represented  in 
the  midst  of  his  cavalry  shrinking  in 
terror  before   the  apparition   of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  heavens; 
his  followers  are  already  flying  in 
amazement.     On  the  other  side  is  the 
pope,  attended  by  two  cardinals  and 
the  oflficers  of  his  court;  their  calm 
expression  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
wild  terror  of  the  Huns.     The  pope 
is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  the  reigning 
pontiff;   be  may  also  be  recognised 
as  one   of   the    attendant  cardinals, 
which  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
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that  the  painting  was  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.,  while 
\jeo  was  yet  the  Cardinal  de'  Me- 
dici. On  the  left  of  the  pope  are 
three  figures  on  horseback :  the  one 
in  a  red 'dress  on  a  white  horse  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Perugino ; 
the  cross-bearer  is  Raphael.  4.  The 
Deliverance  of  St  Ptter,  an  allusion  to 
the  liberation  of  Leo  X.,  while  car- 
dinal and  papal  legate  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  after  his  capture  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna.  —  (See  p.  102.)  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  effect  of  the  four 
lighti.  Over  the  window,  the  angel 
is  seen  through  the  gratings  of  the 
prison  awakening  the  Apostle,  who 
is  sleeping  between  the  two  soldiers. 
The  interior  is  illumined  by  the  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  angel. 
On  the  right  of  the  window  the  angel 
is  conducting  St.  Peter  from  the  pri- 
son while  the  guards  are  sleeping  on 
the  steps  *,  the  light,  as  in  the  former 
case,  proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
angel.  On  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow, the  guards  have  been  alarmed 
and  are  rousing  themselves  to  search 
for  their  prisoner  ;  one  holds  a  torch, 
from  which,  and  from  the  moon  shin- 
ing in  the  distance,  the  flight  of  the 
group  is  derived.  Vasari  tells  us  that 
one  of  the  frescoes  painted  in  the 
Stanze  by  Pietro  della  Francesca  was 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  this  pic- 
ture. The  subject  of  Pietro's  fresco 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  exhibited  some  of  those  extra- 
ordinary effects  of  light  and  shade  for 
which  that  great  painter  was  remark- 
able, and  suggested  the  similar  effects 
which  Raphael  here  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  his  compositions.  The 
chiaro>scuro  subjects  in  this  chamber 
are  allegorical  allusions  to  the  reigns 
of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 

III.  Stanza  of  the  Ineendio  del  Borgo, 
—  The  subjects  of  the  pahi  tings  in 
this  room  are  a  continuation  of  the 
glorification  of  the  Church,  illustrated 
by  events  in  the  history  of  I^eo  III.  and 
Leo  IV.  The  selection  of  these  pon- 
tificates is  supposed  to  be  compli- 
mentary to  the  name  of  the  reigning 


pontiff.     The  roof  is  remarkable  for 
the  frescoes  of  Perugino,  which   Ri- 
pbael's  affection  for  his  master  would 
not   allow  him  to  eflbce,    when   the 
other  frescoes  of  the   early    painters 
were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  his 
works.     It  conta^is  four  circular  pic- 
tures, representing  the  Almighty  sur- 
rounded  by  angels,  the    Saviour  in 
glory,  the  Saviour  with  the  Apostles, 
and  his  glorification  between  Saints 
and   Angels.     The   walU   are   partly 
painted  by  Raphael,  and  were  com- 
pleted in  1517.    I .  Ineendio  del  BargOf 
representing   the   destruction   of  the 
suburb  of  Borgo,  or  the  Cittik  Leo- 
nina,  in  the  pontifi:cate  of  its  founder 
Leo  IV.,  A.  n.  847.     This  district,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  remarked  (p.  299. )> 
was   inhabited  by   the   Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims,  from   whom,   according  to 
Anastatius,  it  derived   the    name  of 
**  Saxonum   vicus.'*      The    same  au- 
thority tells  us,  that  in  the  language 
of  these  pilgrims,  to  whom  he  gives 
the  name  of  Angli,  the  district  was 
called    BurguSt   and  that    in    conse- 
quence of  their  neglect  it  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.    The  Church  tradition 
relates  that  the  fire  was  approaching 
the  Vatican,  when  the  pope  miracu- 
lously arrested  its  progress  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.     In  the  background 
is  the   front  of  the   old    basilica  of 
St.  Peter's :    in  the  balcony  for  the 
papal  benediction  is  the  pope  bearing 
the  cross,  surrounded  by  the  cardi- 
nals; on  the  steps  below,  the  people 
who  4iave  fled  to  the   sanctuary  for 
shelter  are  raising  their  outstretched 
arms,  in  the  act  of  imploring  his  in- 
tercession.     On    each   side    are    the 
burning  houses.  On  the  right  a  group 
of  men  are   endeavouring   to    extin- 
guish the  flames,  while  two  fine  female 
figures   are   bearing    water   to    their 
assistance.     On  the  lefl  are   several 
groups  escaping  with  their  kindred. 
Another  group  of  distracted  mothers 
and  their  children,  in  the  centre  of 
the  composition,  are  earnestly  stretch- 
ing out  their  arms  to  the  pope  and 
imploring  succour.     The  composition 
of  this  subject  is  of  the  very  highest 
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class:  the  forms  and  action  of  the 
principal  figures  bear  evident  marks 
of  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  details  seem  to  have  been  sug- 
gcsted  by  the  burning  of  Troy :  the 
group  of  the  young  man  carrying  off 
his  father  recalls  the  story  of  iBneas 
and  Anchises,  followed  by  Ascanius 
and  Creusa.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  picture  was  painted  by  the  scho- 
lars of  Raphael :  the  group  just  de- 
scribed was  coloured  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano. 2.  The  Justification  of  Leo  III. 
before  Charlemagne,  —  The  pope  is  re- 
presented clearing  himself  on  oath  of 
the  calumnies  thrown  upon  him  by 
his  enemies,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  the  cardinals,  and  the  arch- 
bishops. The  pope  is  a  portrait  of 
Leo  X.,and  the  emperor  is  a  portrait 
of  Francis  I.  3.  The  Coronation  of 
Charlemagne  by  Leo  III.,  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's  :  a  fine  expres- 
sive composition,  partly  painted  by 
Raphael,  and  partly,  it  is  said,  by 
Perino  del  Vaga.  The  pope  and 
emperor,  as  in  the  former  case,  are 
portraits  of  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I. 
4.  The  Victory  of  Leo.  IF.,  over  the 
Saracens  at  Ostia,  painted  from  Ra- 
phael's designs  by  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
The  chiaro-scuro  subjects  of  this 
chamber  were  painted  by  PoUdoro  da 
Caravaggio  :  they  are  portraits  of  the 
princes  who  have  been  eminent  bene- 
factors of  the  church.  One  of  them 
will  not  &il  to  interest  the  English 
traveller:  it  bears  the  inscription, 
j4stulphui  Rex  »uh  Leone  IV.  Pont. 
Britanniam  Beato  Peiro  vectigalem  fe- 
cit.  £thelwoIf  was  king  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  Leo.  IV.  (847- 
^55.")  The  inscription  confirms  the 
opinion  of  those  historians  who  re- 
gard him  as  the  first  sovereign  of 
England  who  agreed  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  Peter's  pence  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  door*  of  this  chamber  are 
celebrated  for  their  elaborate  carvings 
by  Giovanni  Barile,  and  their  intarua 
by  Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona.  They 
were  carefully  copied  by  Poussin  at 
the  command  of  Louis  XIIL,  who 
intended  to  U8«  them  as  models  for  the 


doors  of  the  Louvre:  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  designed  by  Raphael. 

IV.  Sola  di  CoUantino.  —  This 
large  chamber  was  not  painted  until 
after  the  death  of  Raphael.  He  had 
prepared  the  drawings,  and  had  begun 
to  execute  them  in  oil.  The  figures 
of  Justice  and  Benignity  were  the 
only  portions  of  the  composition 
which  he  actually  painted,  for  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  his  death, 
and  ultimately  completed  in  fresco  by 
Giulio  Romano,  Francesco  Penni, 
and  Raffaele  del  CoUe.  The  subjects 
are  illustrative  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Church,  and  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Pietro 
della  Francesca,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo.  1.  The 
Battle  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius 
at  the  Ponte  MoUe,  entirely  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  Giulio 
Romano;  the  largest  historical  sub- 
ject ever  painted.  No  other  compo- 
sition by  Raphael  contains  such  a 
variety  of  figures,  such  powerful  and 
vigorous  action,  such  animation  and 
spirit  in  every  part  of  the  picture. 
Bellori  says  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  borne  along  by  the  energy  of  the 
warriors  he  was  painting,  and  to  have 
carried  his  pencil  into  the  fight.  It 
represents  the  very  moment  of  vic- 
tory :  Maxentius  is  driven  into  the 
Tiber  by  Constantine,  whose  white 
horse  rushes  forward  as  if  partaking 
ofthe  energy  of  his  rider.  One  body 
of  the  troops  of  Maxentius  is  flying 
over  the  bridge  in  disorder,  while 
another  on  the  left  hand  is  gallantly 
sustaining  the  last  struggle  of  despair. 
In  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous 
scene  an  old  soldier  is  seen  raising  the 
dead  body  of  a  young  standard- 
bearer,  one  of  those  touching  epi- 
sodes which  are  so  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
master.  The  colouring,  on  the  whole, 
is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle 
tints,  but  very  powerful  in  parts. 
Lanzi  says  that  Poussin  praised  it  as 
a  fine  specimen  of  Giulio's  manner, 
and  considered  the  hardness  of  his  style 
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well  suited  to  the  ftiry  of  such  a  com- 
bat  2.  The  CroM  appearing  to  Con^ 
ttantine  while  addressing  his  troops 
prior  to  the  battle;  This  and  the 
succeeding  subjects  are  the  least  in- 
teresting of  the  series :  it  is  said  that 
many  deviations  were  made  from 
RapbaeVs  designs,  and  several  epi* 
•odes  maj  be  recognised,  which  could 
not  have  entered  into  any  composition 
dictated  by  his  genius.  In  the  back- 
ground are  several  Roman  monu- 
ments. The  execution  of  this  sub- 
ject is  by  Giulio  Romano.  S.  The 
BapHtm  of  Conttaniine  by  Si.  Sihesttr, 
painted  by  Francesco  Fenni  (II  Fat- 
tore),  who  has  introduced  his  portrait 
in  a  black  dress  with  a  velvet  cap. 
The  scene  is  interesting  as  a  contem- 
porary representation  of  the  baptistery 
of  St  John  Lateran.  4.  Conttaniine^s 
gift  of  Rome  to  the  Pope^  painted  by 
Raffaele  del  CoUe.  The  eight  figures 
of  popes  between  these  four  subjects 
are  said  to  be  by  Giulio  Romano. 
The  chiaro-scuro  subjects  are  by  Po- 
lidoro  da  Caravaggio ;  the  Triumph 
of  Faith  on  the  roof  is  an  inferior 
work  by  Tommaso  Lauretti ;  the 
other  paintings  of  the  roof  are  by  the 
Zuccari.  During  the  siege  of  Rome 
in  1849,  a  French  musket  ball  came 
throu^  the  window  of  this  chamber, 
but  did  no  further  damage  than  the 
erasute  of  half  of  the  letter  T  in  the 
inscription,  **  Sixtus  V.  Pont." 

Tapestries  of  Raphad,  in  a  gallery 
adjoining  the  Stance,  which  it  will  be 
desirable  to  notice  here  in  connexion 
with  the  other  works  of  Raphael. 
They  are  called  the  Anzzxi,  from  being 
worked  at  Arras  in  Flanders.  In 
1515  and  the  following  year  Raphael 
designed  eleven  cartoons  for  the  tapes- 
tries which  Leo  X.  required  to  cover 
the  walls  of  the  Sistine  chapel.  These 
cartoons  were  executed  in  distemper 
by  his  own  hands,  assisted  by  his 
pupil  Francesco  Penni ;  and  the  En- 
glish traveller  will  hardly  require  to 
be  informed  that  seven  of  the  number 
are  preserved  at  Hampton  Court. 
The  tapestries  from  these  cartoons 
ware  worked  under  the  direction  of 


Bernhard  van  Orley,  the  able  pupil 
of  Raphael,  then  resident  in  Flanders. 
Ten  of  the  subjects  represoit  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the 
eleventh,  of  which  all  trace  is  lost, 
was  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
second  series  of  thirteen  tapestries  was 
executed  at  a  later  period,  and  not 
altogether  from  the  designs  of  Ra* 
phael :  they  represent  various  acmes 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  sonae  among 
the  number  are  so  much  inferior  to 
the  first  series  in  design,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  the 
composition  of  his  scholars.  During 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon,  in  1527,  the  tapestries 
were  seriously  ii^ured  and  stolen  from 
the  Vatican :  they  were  restored  m 
1553  by  the  Constable  Anne  de 
Montmorenci,  but  some  valuable  por- 
tions of  them  were  lost  for  ever. 
They  were  again  carried  ofT  by  the 
French  at  the  invasion  of  1 798,  and 
were  sold  to  a  Jew  in  Paris,  who 
burnt  one  of  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
gold  and  silver  threads  used  in  the 
bright  lights.  The  specalation  for- 
tunately &iled,  and  the  Jew  ofifered 
to  sell  the  remainder  to  Pius  VI  I., 
by  whom  they  were  of  course  gladly 
purchased.  In  the  siege  of  1649 
they  were  again  exposed  to  injury 
from  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery. 
Two  balls  penetrated  the  ^galler j,  but 
fortunately  one  fell  on  the  floor,  and 
the  other  at  the  foot  of  No.  8,  the 
^  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes." 
Firet  Seriee.  —  The  ten  subjeets  of 
this  series  have  suffered  much  from 
time,  and  are  greatly  fiided,  but  the 
beauty  of  their  composition  is  of 
course  imperishable,  and  considering 
the  difllculty  of  the  material,  they  are 
worked  with  surprising  fidelity  to  the 
original  designs.  The  two  sets  of 
tapestries  are  unfortunately  not  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  order  on  the 
walls,  and  are  hung  indiscriminately 
in  two  chambers.  The  ten  subjects 
which  were  formerly  placed  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  are  the  following  :  ^- 
1.  Tlie  punishment  of  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer, much  ii^ured.    S.  Hie  Stoning 
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of  Stephen.  On  the  margin  below 
is  represented,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  bas-reliefe,  the  return  of  Car- 
dinal  de*  Medici  to  Florence  as  the 
papal  legate :  the  cartoon  of  this  sub- 
ject is  lost.  S.  The  Healing  of  the 
lame  man  in  the  Temple ;  below,  the 
Capture  and  Flight  of  Cardinal  de* 
Medici  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna.  4. 
Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi  during  the 
earthquake,  which  is  represented  by 
a  giant :  the  cartoon  of  this  subject  is 
lost.  5.  The  Conversion  of  St  Paul ; 
below,  the  Christian  persecutions : 
the  cartoon  of  this  subject  is  also 
lost.  6.  Christ  delivering  the  Keys 
to  St.  Peter;  below,  the  Escape  of 
Cardinal  de*  Medici  from  Florence, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Capuchin,  at 
the  expulsion  of  his  family.  7.  The 
Death  of  Ananias;  below,  the  Re- 
turn of  Cardinal  de'  Medici  and  his 
fiamily  as  lords  of  Flcnrence.  8.  The 
Calling  of  St.  Peter,  or  the  Mira- 
culous Draught  of  Fishes;  below. 
Cardinal  de*  Medici  at  the  conclave 
elected  Pope.  9.  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens ;  below,  some  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  apostle.  10.  Paul  and 
'  Barnabas  at  Lystra ;  below,  Paul  in 
the  Synagogue.  Second  Serist^ — The 
most  remarkable  of  this  series  of 
thirteen  subjects  are  the  following,  in 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  is  stilJ 
traceable  :  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, in  three  narrow  pieces  (part  of 
the  cartoon  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery) ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
the  Ronurrection ;  the  Nativity;  the 
Ascension.  The  other  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  allegorical  composition 
representing  the  papal  power,  were 
designed  by  Bemhard  van  OrLey  and 
other  scholars  of  Raphael. 

Capdh  di  Stm  Lorenzo.  —  This 
little  chapei,  which  adjoins  the  Hall 
of  Constantine,  is  interesting  in  the 
history  of  art  for  its  remarkable  fres- 
coes by^  BeeOo  Angdieo  da  FietoU.  It 
was  built  by  Nicholas  V.  as  his  pri- 
vate chapel,  and  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  probably  the  only  part 
of  the  Vatican  palace  which  is  older 
than  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.    The 


frescoes  are  illustrative  of  different 
events  in  the  life  of  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Lawrence.  Those  on  the  walls 
are  —  First  Seriet:  1.  The  Ordina- 
tion of  Stephen ;  2.  Stqpben  giving 
charity ;  3.  His  preaching,  a  fine  ex- 
pressive composition ;  4.  His  appear- 
ance before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem ; 
5.  His  Expulsion ;  6.  The  Stoning. 
Second  Series  :  J.  The  Ordination  of 
St.  Lawrence ;  2.  The  Pope  deliver- 
ing to  him  the  Church  treasures  for 
distribution  among  the  poor ;  3.  Their 
Distribution ;  4.  The  Saint  carried 
before  the  Emperor;  5.  His  Mar- 
tyrdom. In  the  lunettes  are  four  Fa- 
thers  and  four  Doctors  of  the  Church ; 
on  the  roof  are  the  four  Evangelists. 
These  interesting  works  have  been 
finely  preserved ;  and  Lanzi  says  that 
all  critics  were  delighted  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  highest  praise. 

GALLXaT  OF  PicTDaxs. 

Although  the  Vatican  Gallery  does 
not  contain  fifty  pictures,  it  has  more 
real  treasures  of  art  than  any  other 
collection  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration, the  Madonna  di  Foligno, 
and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
are  a  gallery  in  themselves ;  and  we 
think  it  rather  an  advantage  that 
there  are  so  few  inferior  works  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  student 
from  these  miracles  of  art  The  pic- 
tures are  arranged  in  four  rooms  built 
by  Pius  VL,  and  disposed  as  we  now 
see  them  by  Gregory  XVI.,  under 
the  direction  of  Camuccini. 

First  Room, 

Haphael, — (1.)  The  TaAMsriGuaA- 
TioN,  the  last  and  greatest  oil  painting 
of  this  illustrious  master.  It  was  un- 
dertaken, as  Vasari  tells  us,  to  redeem 
his  reputation,  which  had  sufiered 
from  the  numerous  works  whose  exe« 
oution  he  had  intrusted  to  his  scholars, 
and  which  were  naturally  inferior  to 
those  executed  entirely  by  his  own 
hand.  The  Transfiguration  was 
painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne 
by  order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  M 
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diui,  archbishop  of  that  city,  after- 
wards Clement  VI I.,  and  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven.  It  was  suspended 
OTer  his  corpse  for  public  homage, 
while  the  last  traces  of  his  master- 
hand  were  yet  visible  upon  the  canvas. 

"  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester- 
day —  ^     , 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work  ;  when,  entering  in,  they 

looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece  ~ 
Now  on  his  face  lifeless  and  colourless. 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

iMreathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved. 
And  sighs  burst  forth  and  loudest  lamenta- 
tions." Rogers. 

For  some  years  the  picture  was  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  from  which  it  was  removed 
to  Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  re- 
storation in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  a  compensation  being  granted 
to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
pension.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  frequently  criticised, 
but  it  appears  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  painter 
to  produce  a  work,  in  which  the  cala- 
mities of  life  should  lead  the  afflicted 
to  look  to  Heaven  for  comfort  and 
relief.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  com- 
position is  Mount  Tabor  ;  the  three 
apostles  are  lying  on  the  ground,  un- 
able to  bear  the  supernatural  light 
proceeding  from  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
who  is  floating  in  the  air,  accompa- 
nied by  Moses  and  Elijah,  as  a  per- 
sonification of  the  power  of  the  Lord 
and  the  source  of  Christian  consola- 
tion. Below  is  a  representation  of 
the  sufferings  of  hunoanity :  on  one 
side  are  nine  apostles ;  on  the  other  a 
crowd  of  people  are  bringing  to  them 
a  boy  possessed  of  a  devil.  His  limbs 
are  f«irfully  oonvulsed,  and  every 
countenance  wears  an  expression  of 
terror.  Two  of  the  apostles  point 
upwaurds  to  indicate  the  only  Power 
by  whom  he  can  be  cured.  **  In  the 
fury  of  the  possessed,**  says  Lanzi, 
« in  the  steady  fiitth  of  the  fiitber,  in 


the  affliction  of  a  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting female,  and    the   compassion 
evinced  by  the  apostles,  he  has  de- 
picted the  most  pathetic  story  he  ever 
conceived.      And  yet   even   all   this 
does  not  excite   our  admiration    so 
much  aa  the  primary  subject  on  the 
Mount.     There  the  figuren  of  the  two 
propbeta  and  the  three  disciples  are 
truly  admirable ;  but  still  more  ad- 
mirable is  that   of   the    Saviour,  in 
which  we  seem  to  behold  that  efful- 
gence of  eternal  glory,  that  spiritual 
lightness,  that  air  of  divinity,  which 
will  one  day  bless   the  eyes  of  the 
elect.     In  the  head  of  the  Saviour, 
on  which  he  lavished  all  hia  powers  of 
migesty  and  beauty,  we  see  at  once 
the  last  perfection  of  art  and  the  last 
work  of  Raphael.**     The  figure  of  the 
demoniac   boy  is  said  to  have   been 
finished   by    Giulio    Romano.      The 
two  ecclesiastics  who  are  seen  kneel- 
ing at  the  extremity  of  the  mount  in 
adoration  of  the  mysterious  scene,  are 
St  Julian  and    St  Lawrence^  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  Cardinal  do* 
Medici,  in  honour  of  bis  father  Giu- 
liano  and  his  uncle  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent      This  anachronism   is  the 
only   portion   of  the  picture   which 
criticism  may  presume  to  deprecate, 
without    overstepping  the    humility 
which  such  a  work  inspires.  (2.)  The 
Madonna  di  FniignOt  painted  for   the 
church  of  Ara  C«eli«  and  transferred 
in  1 565  to  the  convent  of  the  Contesse 
at  Foligno.     It  was  painted  about  the 
time  when  Raphael  began  the  frescoes 
in  the  Stanze.     The  Madonna  is  re- 
presented with  the  Child  throned  on 
the  clouds,   surrounded  by  cherubs. 
Below,  on  one  side^  is   St  Jerome, 
recommending  to  her  protection  Sigis- 
mondo  Conti,  unde  of  the  abbess  of 
Foligno,  and  chief  secretary  of  Julius 
II.,  at  whose  cost  it  was  painted.   On 
the  other  side  are  St  Francis  and  St. 
John.     In  the  middle^  between  these 
two  groups,  is  an  angel   holding  a 
tablet,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  an 
inscription  in  gold  letters,  recording 
the  names  of  the  donor  and  the  painter, 
and  the  date   1519.      In  the  back- 
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ground  is  the  city  of  Foligno,  with  a 
thunderbolt  or  a  bomb-shell  in  the- 
iact  of  falling  on  it  —  an  allusion  pro- 
bably to  the  preservation  of  the  city 
irom   some   calamity   of    this    kind, 
in   which   case   it   was  probably  an 
ex'voto  picture.     This  picture  is  one 
of    Raphael's    most  remarkable   ex- 
amples of  the  expression  of  character : 
the  angel   is   the    personification   of 
beauty,  and  the  figure  of  Sigismondo 
Conti  has  all  the  reality  of  life.     In 
the  St.  Francis  we  see  the  fervour  of 
devotion  combined  with  the  expres- 
sion   of   those    heavenly   aspirations 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  his 
holy    life.     "  II    quale/*  says  Vasari, 
**  ginocchioni   in   terra  —  guarda    in 
alto  la  nostra   Donna,    ardendo    di 
carit^,   neir  affetto  della   pittura,  la 
quale  nel  lineamento  e  nel   colorito 
mostra  che  e*  si  strugga  di  afTezione, 
pigliando  conforto  e  vita  dal  guardo 
della  bellezza  di  Lei  e  del  Figliuolo." 
The  picture  was  taken  to  Paris,  where 
it  was  transferred  to  canvas,  and  in- 
jured by  retouching.  —  (3.)  The  Co- 
ronation  of  the  Virgin,  painted  for  the 
convent  of  Monte  Luce,  near  Perugia. 
It  was  commissioned  in  1505,  when 
Raphael   was   in   his    twenty- second 
year ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  his  en- 
gagements did  not  allow  him  to  do 
more   for  many  years   than   make  a 
finished  study  for  the  picture,  which 
is  now  in  the  Lawrence   collection. 
His  occupations  increased  upon  him, 
and  he  had  only  begun  the  upper  part 
of   the    picture    shortly    before    his 
death  :  it  was  then  finished  by  Giulio 
Romano  and   Francesco   Penni.     It 
bears  all   the    evidence    of   inferior 
hands,   and  caii  scarcely   be   classed 
among  the  works  of  the  great  painter. 
The  upper  part,   painted  by   Giulio 
Romano,  representing  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  throned  in  the  heavens,  is  by 
far  the  best.     The  lower  part,  repre- 
senting the  Apostles  assembled  round 
the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  is  by  Fran- 
cesco  Penni.  —  (4.)  The   Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  painted  for  the  church 
of  S.    Francesco  st   Perugia.     It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Raphael, 
Cent  It. 


and  was  executed  during  his  residence 
at  Citta  di  Castello.  The  Madonna 
and  the  Saviour  are  throned  in  tlie 
heavens,  surrounded  by  angels  bear- 
ing musical  instruments,  below  are 
the  Apostles  standing  round  the  empty 
tomb,  which  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  imperfectly  followed  out  by 
Francesco  Penni  in  the  picture  just 
described.  The  PredeNa  formerly 
attached  to  this  picture  is  preserved 
in  the  fourth  room  (No.  33.). 

Domenichino. — (5.)  The   CoMuv- 
viov  OF  St.  Jerome. This  magnifi- 
cent work,  the  undoubted  masterpiece 
of  Domenichino,  is  generally  consider- 
ed second  only  to  the  Transfiguration 
of  Raphael.     The  composition  is  re- 
markable for  its  unity  and  simplicity 
of  action,  which  explain  the,  subjecjt 
at  the  first  glance.     It  was  painted 
for  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  but  the 
monks  quarrelled  with  Domenichino 
and  put  the  picture  out  of  sight.  They 
afterwards  commissioned  Poussin  to 
paint  an  altarpiece  for  the  church, 
and  Instead  of  supplying  him  with 
new  canvas,  they  sent  him  the  St. 
Jerome  to  be  painted  over.     He  not 
only  refused  to  commit  such  sacrilege, 
but  threw  up  his  engagement,  and 
made  known  the  existence  of  the  pic- 
ture, declaring  that  he  knew  only  two 
painters  in  the  world,  Raphael  and 
Domenichino.     To  him  therefore  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
this  masterpiece    of   the   Bolognese 
school.       St.    Jerome,  .who   died  at 
Bethlehem,  is  represetited  receiving 
the  sacrament  from  St.  Ephraim  of 
Syria,  who  is  clothed  in  the  robes  of 
.the  Greek  church :  the  deacon  bear- 
ing the  cup  wears  the  dalmatica,  and 
the  kneeling  attendant  holds  the  book 
of  the  Gospels.      Santa  Paola  kisses 
the  bands  of  the  dying  saint.     The 
Arab  and  the  lion  give  variety  to  the 
composition,  and  identify  it  with  the 
scene  in  which  the  action  is  laid. 

Second  Room, 

Andrea  Saecht.-^G,)  &  Romualdo^ 
painted  for  the  church  of  the  same 
name.     The  saint  and  his  two  com- 
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panioDs  are  represented  in  the  act  of 
recognising  the  Tision  of  the  ladder 
by  which  his  foHowera  ascend  to  hea- 
ven, typifying  the  glory  of  his  new 
order.  It  was  long  regarded  as  one 
of  the  three  finest  altarpieces  in  Rome, 
and  is  much  admired  for  the  skilful 
treatment  of  a  subject,  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  by  the  monotonous 
whiteness  of  the  dresses.  It  is  said 
that  the  idea  was  suggested  by  his 
seeing  three  millers  under  a  tree,  and 
that  he  derived  from  this  accidental 
circumstance  the  fine  eflFect  of  light 
and  shade  for  which  this  picture  is 
remarkable. 

N.  Pouiiiji,  — (7.)  The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Erasmus,  the  largest  hiktorioal 
subject  he  ever  painted.  It  is  copied 
in  mo6%ic  in  St.  Peter's. 

Guido, — (8.)  The  Madonna  and 
Child  in  glory,  with  St.  Tbonoas  and 
St.  Jerome.  — (9. )  The  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter,  classed  by  Lansi  among 
Guido*s  best  works,  in  his  boldest 
style.  It  is  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  imitation  of  Caravaggio,  and  to 
have  1)een  so  much  admired  that  it 
procured  him  the  commission  for  the 
Aurora  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace. 

roleniffk  — (10.)  The  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Processus  and  S.  Marttnian,  an 
imitation  of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest 
of  his  French  pupils,  but  it  seems 
hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a 
collection.  It  has,  however,  been 
much  admired,  and  is  copied  in  mosaic 
in  St.  Peter's. 

Caravapffio,  —(11.)  The  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  light  and  shade,  powerfully 
painted,  but  deficient  in  religious  ex* 
pression.  It  is  copied  in  mosaic  in 
the  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  in 
St.  Peter's. 

Titian, — (12.)  The  Madonna  and 
Child  furrounded  by  Angels,  with 
various  saints  underneath ;  St,  Sebas* 
tian,  a  fine  figure  pierced  with  arrows; 
St  Francis  with  the  cross,  St  Antony 
of  Padua  with  the  lily,  St  Nicholas, 
St  Ambrose,  and  St  Catherine.  The 
colouring  of  the  St.  Sebastian  is  of 
the  finest  kind,  and  the  details  of  the 


dresses,  &c.,  are  elaborately  worked. 
It  was  once  semicircular  at  the  top, 
which  is  said  to  have  givoi  it  the 
eflFect  it  now  appears  to  want :  tliis 
upper  part  was  removed,  in  order  to 
make  the  picture  a  companion  to  the 
Transfiguration.  In  the  middle  is 
the  epigraph  **  Titianus  faciebat.*' 

Third  Boom, 

J?aroe«o.-> (13.)  The  Flight  out 
of  Egypt,  a  graceful  little  picture, 
formerly  in  Castel  Gandolfb,  and  re- 
moved to  this  gallery  by  Gregory  XVI. 
—(18.)  The  Ecstasy  of  S.  Michelina, 
considered  by  Simone  Cantarini  as 
one  of  Baroccio's  finest  works,  an 
opinion  in  which  fe^  who  have  atten- 
tively studied  this  master  will  concur. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  at  Pesaro,  from  which  it 
was  stolen  by  the  French. — (20.) 
The  Annunciation,  firequently  de- 
scribed as  the  masterpiece  of  Baroc- 
cio,  who  made  an  engraving  o£  it  on 
copper.  It  is  a  beautiful  composition. 
It  was  formerly  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  S.  Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was 
carried  to  Paris  in  1797.  On  its  re- 
storation it  was  retained  in  Rome,  in 
exchange  for  a  mosaic  copy. 

Perugino.  —  (  H. )  St.  Benedict  the 
Abbot,  S.  Placido,  and  Sta.  Flavia, 
formerly  in  the  Benedictine  church  of 
S,  Pietro  de*  Casinensi  at  Perugia, 
from  which  they  were  stolen  by  the 
French. 

G^vere/no.^  16.)  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist, ibrmerly  in  the  CapitoL  — (15.) 
The  Magdalen,  considerably  restored 
by  Camuccini.  —  (21.)  Incredulity  of 
St.  Thomas,  a  fine  effective  compoa- 
tion ;  the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  par- 
ticularly  grand. 

Btaio  Angdieo  da  Fietcie. — C^t») 
The  legend  of  8t  Nicholas  of  Bari 
represented  in  two  predella  pictures, 
formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Do- 
menico  at  Perugia,  fh>m  which  they 
were  carried  by  the  French  to  Paris^ 
where  the  third  still  remams.  They  are 
characterised  by  the  peculiar  sweet- 
ness of  Beato  Angelico,  and  are  in« 
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teresting  both  for  their  colouring  and 
as  studies  of  costume. 

Andrea  Sacehi. — (22.)  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  performing  a  miracle. 

Pfnl«WccAib.--(19.)  The  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  s  below,  St.  Francis 
is  kneeling  with  other  saints  and 
bishops  in  adoration. 

Correpffioi?) (23.)  Christ  sitting 

on  the  rainbow,  with  extended  arms, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels:  a 
doubtful  picture,  formerly  in  the  Ma- 
rescalchi  Palace  at  Bologna.. 

Fourth  Room. 

Pavl  Hftter, — (24.)  A  Landscape, 
with  cows  milking. 

Melozzo  da  For/i.  — (25.)  Sixtus 
IV.  in  the  old  Vatican  library,  with 
his  cardinals  and  officers  of  state, 
giving  audience ;  a  fresco  originally 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican 
library,  and  removed  by  Leo  XII. 
Many  of  the  figures  are  ^lortraits,  and 
are  full  of  character:  the  cardinals 
are  the  two  nephews  of  the  pope,  Car- 
dinal Giuliano  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II.,  and  Cardinal  Riario. 
In  the  middle,  the  kneeling  figure  is 
Flatina,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
and  historian  of  the  popes.  In  the 
background  are  two  young  men  in 
rich  dresses:  one  is  the  portrait  of 
Giovanni  della  Rovere,  brother  of  the 
cardinal ;  the  other  is  that  of  Giro- 
lamo  Riario,  another  nephew  of  the 
pope,  who  became  celebrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Faszi,  and  miserably  perished  in  the 
palace  of  Forli,  as  described  at  p.  108. 
This  iresco  was  commissioned  by  him 
and  by  his  brother  the  cardinal,  to 
both  of  whom,  while  in  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
Melozzo  was  indebted  for  encourage- 
ment and  patronage. 

Pierugino^^26,)  The  Resurrection, 
formerly  in  the  churoh  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  Perugia,  from  which  it  was 
stolen  by  the  French.  The  soldier 
flying  in  alarm  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Perugino,  painted  by  Raphael, 
whom  Perugino^  on  the  odier  hand,  has 


represented  as  a  young  sleeping  sol- 
dier.—(27.)  The  Madonna  and  Child, 
throned,  with  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Louis,  S. 
Ercolano,  and  8.  Costanzo  in  adora- 
tion. This  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
Palazzo  Comonale  at  Perugia,  and 
was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  French. 

School  of  Bmtgino,  —  (29.)  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi :  the  Virgin 
and  Joseph  are  kneeling  on  each  side 
of  the  infant  Saviour;  in  the  back- 
ground are  the  shepherds  and  the 
three  kings,  llie  greater  part  of  the 
picture  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Pinturicchio  and  Lo  Spagna ;  the  head 
of  Joseph  and  the  three  kings  are 
attributed  to  Raphael. 

Carlo  CriveUif  one  of  the  old  Vene- 
tian masters. — (SO.)  The  dead  Christ 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  with  St.  John 
and  the  Magdalen,  a  lunette. 

Cesare  da  Sesto, — (SI.)  The  Ma- 
donna della  Cintola  between  S.  James 
and  S.  Augustin,  signed  with  the 
painter's  name,  and  dated  1521. 

afV*tan. — (32.)  The  Doge  of  Venice, 
a  fine  portrait,  formerly  in  the  Aldro- 
vandi  Palace  at  Bologna. 

Bouveuvio  Garofah,  —  (S3.)  The 
Holy  Family;  the  Madonna  and 
Child ;  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Catherine; 
formerly  in  the  museum  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

Paolo  y»om». — (34.)  St  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  with  the 
Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  formerly 
in  the  Capitol. 

Luea  SignortOif — (35.)  A  predella 
with  the  history  of  a  saint  ( &  Hya- 
cinthus?)  in  various  compartments; 
a  fine  specimen. 

Raphad,  —  The  Annunciation,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings,  and 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple: 
three  exquisite  little  pictures,  which 
originally  formed  the  predella  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (Na  4.)  in 
the  first  room.  —  (37.)  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  beautiful  circular  mo- 
dallions,  the  predella  subjects  of  the 
Entombment  of  Christ  in  tb«  Bor- 
ghese  Gallery. 

Amdrta  Manteifna, --^  (36.)  The 
Pteti^  an  excellent  and    expre9si«« 
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picture;  fonnerly  in  the  Aldrovandi 
Gallery  at  Bologna. 

MusKirif. 

GaUeria  Lapidaria,  a  long  gallery, 
331  yards  in  length,  forming  the  Brat 
diTision  of  the  corridor  of  Bramante. 
It  is  occupied  almost  exclusiTely  with 
ancient  sepulchral    inscriptions    and 
monuments,  arranged   in  classes  by 
Cajetano  Marini.     On  the  right  hand 
are  the  Pagan  inscriptions  in  Greek 
and  Lrfitin :  those  on  the  left,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  near  the  entrance, 
are  early  Christian.     A  walk  through 
this  gallery  is  like  a  yisit  to  an  an- 
cient cemetery :  it  affords  a  complete 
.field  of  study  to  the  philologist  and 
the    antiquary,   who   will    recognise 
with   Interest  many  peculiarities  of 
ancient  manners,  forms  of  titles,  &c., 
which  can  be  studied  nowhere  with  so 
.much  advantage.    The  collection  con- 
tains upwards  of  3000  examples,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  finest  known. 
The  Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified 
.according  to  ranks  and   professions, 
firom   divinities   to  slaves,   including 
those  relating  to  the  gods,  ministers 
of   religion,    emperors,    magistrates, 
soldiers,  artisans,  and  freedmen.    No- 
-thing  is  so  striking  in  the  Roman 
inscriptions  as  the  firequent  disregard 
of  grammar  and  orthography;    and 
many  of  the  verses  are  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  laws  of  metre,  show- 
ing that  the  epitaphs  of  the  ancientis 
are  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  indications 
of  literary  taste  as  those  of  our  own 
time,      liie  names  recorded   in  the 
inscriptions     frequently     indicate    a 
Greek  ori^n ;   and   wherever  these 
occur  the  grammatical  errors  are  par- 
ticularly apparent,  proving  in  a  re- 
markftble  manner  how  imperfectly  the 
Latin  language  was  acquired  by  the 
foreign  settlers  and  freedmen.     Some 
of  the   Roman  trades  are  extremely 
curious,  particularly  those  which  refer 
to  the  companies  formed  by  Alexander 
JSeverus.     We  recognise  the  iVtfinii/er- 
riiUj  or  banker ;  the  M^dieua  Jvmen- 
taritts,  or  cattlerdoctor ;  th^  Lanio,  or 
bntohcnr  jL  tl|e  Afamioran««,.or  masoii; 


the  HoKtoTf  or  green-grocer;  the  Iw 
vUatort  or  agent;  the  Nepotianti  F|. 
nario   Rem,   or  wine-mercbant ;    the 
Casaris  PnuignatOTy  or  imperial  no- 
tary;   the    Exonerator    CalcarimSy   or 
scavenger;  the  PiHor  Magnarius,  or 
wholesale  baker ;  and  the  Navieuhxrio 
Cur.  CorporU   Maris  Hadriatiei,  the 
commissioner  of  the  Hadriatic  Com- 
pany.   Besides  these  inscriptions  there 
are  many  interesting  sarcophagi,  Mi- 
neral altars,   and   cippi,   with    some 
finely-worked  fragments  of  arcbitecr 
tural  ornaments,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ostia.      On  one  of 
the  largest  sarcophagi  are  lions  de- 
vouring horses  and  other  animals  in 
bold  relief.     The  cippus  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Atimetus  is  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliels,  representing 
a  cutler's  shop  and  his  forge,  an  ob- 
vious allusion  to  his  profession.      On 
the  left  side  of  the  corridor  are  the 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  found  in 
the  catacombs.      These  are  not  ar- 
ranged on  the  classified  plan  observed 
in  the  Pagan  monuments.     It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
interesting  illustrations  of  the    first 
ages  of  Christianity,  whether  we  re- 
gard them  as  proo6  of  the  funeral 
rites  and    religious  symbols   of  the 
early    Christians,   or  estimate    their 
value  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  the  chronology  of 
the  consuls  during  the  4th  and  5tli 
centuries.     The  errors  of  orthography 
and  grammar  noticed  in  the  Pagan 
inscriptions  are  still  more  striking  in 
those  of  the  Christians:  they  show 
the  rapid   corruption  of  the    Latin 
language,  and  sometimes  mark   the 
periods  when  matters  of  faith  were 
introduced.    The  inscriptions  are  fire^ 
quently  very  touching :  the  influence 
^f  a  purer  creed  is  apparent  in  the 
constant  reference  to  a  state  beyond 
the  grave,  which  contrasts  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  with  the  hopeless  grief 
expreissed  in  the  Roman  monuments. 
The  representations  which  accompany 
the  inscriptions  are  generally  symboli- 
cal :  the  most  frequent  are  the  well- 
known .  monogram  of  Christ,  fiarmed 
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hj  the  Greek  letters  X  and  P;  the 
fish,  or  the  ix^^t  composed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common  Greek 
epigraph,  expressing  '*  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour;**  the 
vine,  the  dove  with  the  olive-branch, 
the  anchor,  the  palm,  and  the  sheep. 
The  Christian  bas-reliefs  of  the  4th 
and  5th.  centuries  are  taken  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  from  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  previous  to  the  crucifixion. 
The  representation  of  the  godhead 
does  not  occur  on  any  monument 
which  is  referred  upon  good  evidence 
to  the  first  four  centuries;  and  the 
subject  of  the  crucifixion  is  so  rarely 
met  with,  that  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  purposely  avoided  for  at  least 
two  centuries  later.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  6th  century  for  the 
first  time,  as  a  distinct  composition. 
A  careful  examination  of  these  monu- 
ments is  an  appropriate  and  instruc- 
tive study  after  a  visit  to  the  Cata- 
combs. 

Museo  Chiaramonti,  fi>rmed  almost 
entirely  by  Pius  VII.,  and  arranged  by 
Canova.  It  forms  the  second -division 
of  the  gallery,  and  independently  of 
the  new  wing,  called  the  Nuovo  Braecio, 
contains  upwards  of  700  pieces  uf  an- 
cient sculpture,  arranged  in  thirty  com- 
partments. Many  are,  of  course,  of 
inferior  interest ;  but  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  collection  in  any  other  place  but 
Rome  would  be  considered  a  museum 
in  itself.  The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  objects:  —  Compartment  I. 
—  1.  Bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus,  with 
winged  bacchanalian  figures,  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  the  Pythic  games. 
2.  Apollo  seated,  a  bas-relief,  found  in 
the  Coliseum  during  the  excavations 
of  1803.  5.  'A  beautiful  fragment  of 
a  draped  female  figure,  found  at  Ostia. 
6.  Autumn,  a  recumbent  figure  sur- 
rounded by  bacchanalians,  found  at 
Ostia,  placed  on  a  sarcophagus,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  a  husband,  wife,  and  a 
child  wearing  the  bulla.  IS.  Winter, 
a  recumbent  figure  of  the  same  kind, 
surrounded  by  geniiplay  ing  with  swans 


and  tortoises,  also  found  at  Ostia,  and 
placed  on  a  republican  sarcophagus 
with  bas-reliefs  of  a  husband  and  wife, 
and  their  son,  bearing  the  name  of 
Publius  Elius  Verus.  Compartment  II. 
— 1 4.  Euterpe,  found  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Quirinal.   17.  Silenus.   19.  Paris. 
Compartment  III. —23.  The  Calydo> 
nian  boar-hunt.     26.    Septimius   Se- 
verus.   SO.  Antoninus  Pius.   33.  The 
young  Marcus  Aurelius.     42.   Alex- 
ander the  Great.   49.  Agrippa.    Com- 
partment  ly,- — 62.  A  wrestler  resting, 
called  the  Marcellus.    64.  Trajan:  the 
bust  of  alabaster,  and  the  head  of  black 
basalt.     65.   Augustus,  also  of  black 
basalt.    Compartment  y, — 70.  A  Bac- 
chic priest.     74.  Pluto  and  Cerberus, 
a  fine  sitting  statue,  found  in  the  Villa 
Negroni.      81.   Ceres.      84.   A  satyr 
playing  on  the  fiute,  found  in  Hadrian*s 
villa.     107.  Julius  Ciesar.     113.  JEs- 
culapius.    Compartment  y I.  — 120.  A 
vestal,  found  in  Hadrian*s  villa.  1 2 1 .  A 
sitting  female  figure,  supposed  to  be 
Clio.     122.   Diana,  of  Greek  work- 
manship.   Compartmentyil, — 130.  A 
bas-relief  of  considerable  interest,  illus- 
trating some  religious  mystery,  con- 
nected probably  with  the  worship  of  the 
sun ;  the  style  indicates  the  decline  of 
art.  132.  Rome  (?).  135.  Julius  Csesar 
veiled  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  144. 
A  bearded  Bacchus,  formerly  mistaken 
for  Plato.     148.  The  swan*s  nest,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  filial  love,  a  rare 
example.     157.   Flavia,  wife  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  mother  of  Titus.   159.  Do- 
mitia.    1 65,  A  female  bust,  a  portrait, 
as  Venus.  165  (A.).  The  young  Nero, 
greatly  repaired.   173.  Silenus  thrown 
from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief.     Compart-' 
ment  VIII.  — 176.  Niobe,  a  mutilated 
hut  remarkable  figure,  found  in  Ha- 
drian*8  villa.     181.    Diana  triformis. 
182.   A  square  altar,  with  interesting 
bas-reliefs,    representing   Venus  and 
Cupids,  with  bacchantes,  at  the  Diony- 
siac  festivals.   Compartment  J'K. — 197. 
Colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  in  Greek 
marble,  found  at  Tor  Paterno,  the  site 
of  ancient  Laurentum.     198.  Cippus 
of  large  size,  with  fine  mythological 
reliefs,  found  in  the  Villa  Giustinianii 
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and  pratentcd  by  Canova.  919.  lais. 
S21.  Antoaia,wifeof  Drusus(?).  SSa 
Large  eipput  of  Lucia  Telesina,  ridily 
omainented  with  aphjnzes,  ramt' 
fapads  &0.,  and  a  baa-relief,  containing 
an  all^orical  allonon  to  the  dtath  of 
Teletina  and  her  child.  83S.  Soipio 
Africanut :  the  biut  of  white  marble, 
and  the  head  of  nero  antico.  Campari' 
MMitf  X.  —  S41.  A  sitting  statue  of 
Lysias  the  philosopher.  S44.  A  fine 
bearded  n)a«k  of  Ocean,  apparently 
belonging  to  some  fountain.  245.  Po- 
lyhymnia. ComfMirlsicNl  XL— 254. 
Niobe.  255.  Jupiter  Serapis.  264. 
Torso  of  a  boy.  284^  A  boy  with  a 
lurd  in  his  hand  and  a  birdVnest  in 
his  apron,  yery  graceful.  267.  The 
sleeping  fisher-boy.  OomfMiffmeii/XlL 
—294.  Colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  re- 
stored in  the  arm  and  left  leg  by  Alessan- 
dro  d*£ste,  from  the  demgns  of  C«anova. 
297.  A  wrestler  reposing,  found  near 
Porto  d'Anzo.  298.  A  fine  torso  of 
Bacchus.  Compartment  XII L — SOO. 
Fragment  of  a  shield,  with  fighting 
Amazons  in  relief.  308.  Cupid  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  309.  A  tigress,  very 
spirited.  315.  A  tiger,  in  Egyptian 
granite.  329.  Fragment  of  a  bas-relief 
zepresenting  the  story  of  Diana  and 
Actceon.  346.  A  shepherd  carrying  a 
lamb.  349.  Fragment  of  a  sitting 
muse;  Polyhynmia(?).  350.  Clio.  351. 
Melpomene.  Compartment  XIV. — 
352.  Venus  Anadyomene.  353.  Venus 
on  a  rock,  found  in  the  Quirinal  gar- 
dens. 354,  Another  Venus,  supposed 
to  be  coming  out  of  the  bath.  355-6. 
Two  yery  beautiful  female  statues, 
evidently  portraits.  257.  A  captive 
king,  in  pavonazaetto,  from  the  Villa 
Negroni.  Compartment  X  V.— >360.  An 
alto-relieyo,  with  three  finely  draped 
dancing  female  figures,  of  an  early  pe- 
riod oi  ancient  art ;  found  near  the 
Lateran  Palace.  Few  of  the  nume- 
rous busts  in  this  division  have  been 
identified.  392.  Hadrian.  Compart' 
m*«t  X  VJ.  ~  399.  Tiberius,  a  colossal 
bust,  Ibund  in  the  excavations  at  Veii. 
400.  A  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  toga,  with  a  crown  of  oak  :  this 
interesting  statue  was  also  found  at 


Veii  in  1811.     401.  Augustus,  a  co- 
lossal head,  from  the  same  mte.    Cam^ 
partmemt  XVIL— 406.    A  bas-relief 
of  a  four-wheeled  chariot,  with  the 
auriga,  and  a  male  and  female  figure. 
417.  Bust  or  tbv  touvo  Auousvus  in 
Parian  marble^  one  of  the  nsost  beau- 
tiful busts  known,  found  at  Ostia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
by  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British  consul.     It 
represents  the  emperor  at  the  age  of 
about  sixteen,  and  the  moat  eminent 
modern  sculptors  dwell  with  admira- 
tion on  its  exquisite  beauty.     421. 
Demosthenes.       422.  CiceroL      437. 
Septimius  Severus.     441.  Aleibiade^ 
CoH^^artment  XVIII. — 451.  A  nymph. 
452.  Venus.    453.  Meleager  restofred 
as  an  emperor,  holding  a  globe  and  a 
Victory.  454.  ^sculapius.    ConqKirf- 
memt  XIX.— Fragment,  with  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  public 
games,  and  genii.  461.  A  stork.  463. 
A  wild  boar  in  nero  antico.     464.  A 
Mithratic  sacrifice.      465.    A  swan, 
cleverly  restored  by  Fransoni     466. 
A  phoenix  on  the  burning  pile,  unique. 
473.   Antouia,  wife  of  Dmsua.    Com^ 
partment  XX. — 493.  An  antique  copy 
of  the  CuriD  or  PsAxncLxs  in  the  act 
of  bending  his  bow,  highly  interesting 
firom  the  description  of  Philostratus. 
494.  The  celebrated  sitting  statue  of 
Tiberius,  found  at  Piperno :    it  was 
purchased  for  this  gallery  at  the  cost 
of  12,000  scudi,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statues  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence.    495.   Another  repetition  of 
the  CuriD  or  PsAxiraLBs  but  inferior 
to  the  one  just  noticed.    Five  of  these 
are  known  :  the  two  now  mentioned, 
one  in  the  Capitol,  one  in  London,  and 
one  in  Paris.     498.   A  female  statue 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa,  restored  as 
Clotha      Conqmrtment  X  XI.  — 505. 
Antoninus  Pius  with  the  civic  crown. 
509.  Ariadne.     510(a).  Cato.    511. 
Juno,  recently  found  near  St.  John 
Lateran.      511  (a).   Marius.       512. 
Venus,  in  Greek  marble,  found  in  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian.     531  (a).  Pbo« 
oion(?).      533.    A  female  figure  as 
Proserpine,   with   a  funeral   chaplet 
and  a  lamb  i  an  interesting  fragmenti 
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but  of  inferior  art.  5S4.  Juno,  ftmnd 
at  Ostia.  5S5  (a).  Claudius.  Com- 
partmeta  XXII. —544.  Silenus,  with 
a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, found  at  L*Ariccia.  546.  Sa- 
bina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Venus,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Visconti. 
547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust  in  Pentelic 
marble.  On  the  oippus  below,  a  poet 
surrounded  by  various  muses,  and  an 
inscription  in  Greek  hexameters.  Com- 
partment  XXIII 550.    Fragment 

with  a  shield  of  Medusa,  and  a  chaoe 
of  different  animals,  supposed  to  allude 
to  the  games  of  the  Amphltheatrum 
Castrense  (p.  342. ).    554.  Antoninus 
Pius.  555.  Pompey.   556.  The  young 
Lucius  Venis.  560.  Tngan.  561.  The 
lather  of  Tr^an  (?).    566.  Fragment, 
representing  the  interior  of  a  temple, 
with  females  engaged  in  sacrifice,  and 
a  richly-worked  friexe  with  sacrificial 
instruments,  referring  probably  to  the 
£leusinian  mysteries.  567.  Allegorical 
figure  of  some  eastern  divinity,  resem- 
bling the  monkish  representations  of 
Satan  in  the  middle  ages;  found  at 
Ostia.    568.  Bas-relief  of  a  Mithiatic 
sacrifice,  from  Ostia.     574.  Hadrian. 
Compartment  XXIV, — 587.    Ceres. 
The  cippus  underneath  bears  the  name 
of  Carpus  Pallentianus,  prefect  of  the 
public  stores :  on  one  side  he  is  repre- 
sented on  his  voyage  to  fetch  grain 
from  Egypt,  indicated  by.  the  ob^isk ; 
on  the  other  Ceres  is  searching  for 
ProRcrpine.  This  interesting  fragment 
was  presented  by  Canova.    589.  Mer- 
cury, a  very  graceful   statue^  found 
near  the  Monte  di  PietcL.    591.  Clau- 
dius.  Compartment  XXV. — 596.  Car- 
neades.      600.  Augustus.      606  (a). 
Neptune.    621.  Typhon.    625.  Anti- 
nous  (?).    626.  Ennius.    Compartment 
XX  VI.-~636.  Ceres,  with  the  head  of 
the  younger  Faustina.    It  stands  on  a 


mythdiogistk  as  one  of  the  rarest  Re- 
presentations of  Juno  in  this  character. 
642-3.  Fragments  of  bas-reliefs  relate 
ing  to  Bacchus,  finely  worked  in  Pen- 
telic marble,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa. 
644.  Relief  representing  the  dances  at 
the  Dionysiac  mysteries,  a  beautiful 
fragment,  found  in  the  Villa  Palom- 
bara  on  the  Esquiline.  651.  The 
boy  with  the  goose,  found  at  Ostia. 
653  (a).  Antonia.  65S.  The  genius  of 
Death.  668.  Jupiter  Serapis.  Com' 
panrneni  XXVIII. —682.  Hygeia. 
684.  ^sculapius,  a  fine  statue,  found 
at  Ostia.  686.  The  Vestal  Tutia, 
who  proved  her  chastity  by  carrying 
water  in  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Temple  of  Vesta.     Compartment 

XXIX 693.  The  young  Hercules. 

698.  Cicero,  an  interesting  bust,  found 
near  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella.  700. 
A  colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
found  at  Ostia.  701.  Ulysses  and 
the  Cyclops.  709.  A  bas-relief,  beauti- 
fully worked,  with  Bacchus  riding  on 
the  tiger,  and  Silenus  on  the  ass.  713. 
Melpomoie.  Compartment  XXX.-— 
A  colossal  recumbent  statue  of  Her- 
cules, found  in  Hadrian's  villa,  for- 
merly in  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Nuovo  BraeeiOf  the  hall  of  the  Mu^ 
seo  Chiaramonti,  built  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1817,  from  the  designs  of  the  Ger- 
man architect  Raphael  Stem.  It  is 
a  noble  hall,  nearly  230  feet  in  length, 
and  well  lighted  from  the  roof,  which 
is  supported  by  twelve  fine  columns 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  Two  of 
these,  of  giallo  antico,  were  taken 
from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella ;  two 
are  remarkably  fine  sq>ecimens  of  ci- 
poUino,  and  two  are  of  dark  grey 
Egyptian  granite.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  beautiAil  marbles  and  ancient 
mosaics  carefully  restored.  Thei-e  are 
forty-three    statues  and  seventy-two 


square  altar  with  interesting  reliefs  of  busts  in  the  collection:  the  statues 


different  divinities,  two  on  each  side : 
1.  Apollo  and  Diana;  2.  Mars  and 
Mercury;  3.  Fortune  and  Hope;  4. 
Hercules  and  Sy  1  vanus. .  639.  Flora  (?  ). 
Compartment  XXVII. — 641.  Juno 
Pronuba  persuading  Thetis  to  marry 
.  Peleus ;  a  bas-relief  of  great  interest  to 


are  mostly  placed  In  niches;  the 
busts  stand  on  columns  of  red  Oriental 
granite.  .The  friese  is  composed  of 
baa- reliefs^  arranged  and  chiefly  com- 
posed by  Laboureur,  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
Nearly  all  the  busts  came  from  the 
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RiispoU  oollectioD,  but  fiew  of  iheir 
subjects  have  been  identified.  The 
following  are  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects t  — 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid, 
of  fine  Greek  workmanship,  the  head 
and  forearms  restored  by  Thorwaldsen. 
8.  Statue  of  Commodus(?),  in  Pen- 
telio  marble.  9.  Colossal  head  of  a 
Dacian,  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
11.  Silenus  nursing  the  infant  Bac- 
chus, from  the  Ruspoli  collection. 
14.  Statue  of  Antinous  as  Vertumnus; 
the  head  is  modern.  17.  Statue  of 
^sculapius.  18.  Colossal  bust  of 
Claudius,  found  at  Pipemo ;  part  of 
a  statue,  of  which  some  other  frag- 
ments are  preserved  in  the  Galleria 
Lapidaria.  20.  Nerva  wearing  the 
toga.  26.  Statue  of  Titus,  found  in 
1 828  near  the  Lateran,  with  those  of 
his  daughter  Julia  (  Nos.  56,  and  1 1 1.), 
restored  by  Cav.  d*Este.  27.  40.  94. 
110.  Colossal  masks  of  Medusa,  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome ;  one  is  a  caste.  28.  Statue 
of  Silenus,  in  Parian  marble.  SI.  A 
priestess  of  Isis,  in  Greek  marble. 
32,  33.  Two  Fauns  seated,  found  in 
the  villa  of  Quintilius  at  Tivoli.  37. 
Statue  of  Diana,  in  Pentelic  marble. 
38.  Statue  of  Ganymede,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  some  baths  at  Ostia :  on 
the  bark  of  the  tree  against  which  he 
rests  is  engraved  the  name  of  Phae- 
dimus.  39.  A  large  vase  in  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  exquisitely  worked, 
found  in  fragments  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  near  the  church  of  S.  An- 
drea. The  mosaic  on  which  it  stands, 
representing  bacchanalian  symbols, 
arabesques,  &c.,  was  found  at  Tor 
Marancio,  beyond  the  gate  of  San 
Sebastiano.  41.  A  small  statue  of  a 
Faun  playing  on  the  flute,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Lucullus,  in 
the  Lago  Circeii.  44.  Statue  of  the 
wounded  Amazon.  48.  Bust  of  Tra- 
jan. 50.  Statue  of  Diana  in  the  act  of 
contemplating  Endymion,  found  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  Porta  Cavalleg- 
gieri.  53.  Statue  with  the  face  of  Eu- 
ripides, from  the  Giustiniani  Palace. 
56.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  found 
with  No.  26.     59.   Statue  of  Fortune, 


in   Greek    marble,   with   the   cornu- 
copia.   62.  Statue  of  Dkmosthsnss, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated 
in  the  collection.    It  was  found  in  the 
Villa   Aldobrandini  at  Frascati,    and 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Ca- 
muocini.      The  subject   of  the   bas- 
relief  near  this,  representing  Ulysses 
slaying    the    suitors,   is   taken    from 
Flazman's  illustrations  of  the  Odyssey. 
68.  The  young  Marcus  Aurelius.    69. 
The  Emperor  Gordian  (?).     70.   The 
young  Caracalla,  from   the   Ruspoli 
collection.    71.  Statue  of  the  fighting 
Amason,  from  the  collection  of  Ca- 
muccini ;  the  arms  are  modem.     72. 
Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  king  of 
Mauritania,  and  the  grandson  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra.     76.   Alexander 
Severus.     77.  Statue  of  An tonia,  wife 
of  the  elder  Drusus,  and  mother  of 
Germanicus,  Claudius,  and  Livia;  a 
very   interesting    statue,    remarkable 
for  the  perfection  of  the  drapery :  the 
right  arm  and  hand  are  covered,  but 
the  left,  which  holds  up  the  robes,  has 
a   ring  on  the  ring-finger.     It  was 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Tusculum, 
above  Frascati.     80.    Statue  of  Flo- 
tina,  wife  of  Trajan  (?).     81.   Bust 
of  Hadrian.     83.  Statue  of   Diana, 
greatly  restored,  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli.     86.    Statue  of  For- 
tune,  wearing  a  diadem,  and  a  veil 
hanging  over  the   back  part  of  the 
head  to  indicate  her  mysterious  origin; 
she  holds  the  rudder  and  the  horn  of 
plenty ;  a  very  valuable  and  beautiful 
statue,  finely  preserved ;  it  was  found 
at  Ostia.     87.   Bust  bearing  the  name 
of  Sallust,  very  doubtful.     88.   Bust 
of  Lucius  Antonius,  brother  of  the 
triumvir.       91.    Bust    of    Marciana, 
sister  of  Trs^an.  92.  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene,  in   Greek   marble.     The  mo- 
saic pavement  in  the  centre   of  the 
hemicycle  is  an  interesting  specimen, 
well  known  by  the  learned  illustra- 
tions of  the  Visconti.     It  represents 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  with   arabesques 
and  allegorical  allusions  to  the  powers 
of  nature.     It  was  found  at  Poggio 
Mirteto,  among  the  Sabine  hills.    95. 
Apollo  with  the  lyre,  in  Greek  marble; 
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the    right  arm   is   restored.     96  (a). 
13ust  of  Marc  Antony,  found  with  that 
of  Liepidus(No.  106.)  at  Tor  Sapienza, 
beyond   the    Porta    Maggiore.      97. 
99.  101.  103.  105.    The  five  athletes, 
placed  in   the   niches  of  the    hemi- 
cyclc ;  the  third  was  found  with  the 
graceful  Faun  (No.  41.)  near  the  Lago 
Circeii ;  the  other  four  are  from  the 
villa  of  Quintilius  at  Tivoli.     Above, 
in  the  middle  of  the  hemicycle,  is  a 
bust  of  Plus  VII.,  the  most  excellent 
of  pontiffs  and  the  patriotic  founder 
ofthis  gallery,  by  Canova.      102.  Bust 
of  Augustus  Caesar.     102  (a).   Corn- 
modus.      106.    Lepidus,   found   with 
No.  96.      107.    A    small    statue    of 
Minerva  armed,   in    Greek    marble. 
108.     A-  small   statue  of    Diana,   in 
Greek   marble.       109.    The    colossal 
group   of  the    Nile,   found  near  the 
church  of  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco,  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X.,  who  placed  it  in 
the   Belvedere.     The  Nile  is  one  of 
the  grandest  figures  in  the  Vatican; 
the  sixteen  children  who  play  around 
him  are  allegorical  allusions  to   the 
sixteen  cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  the 
river   begins    to    irrigate   the   land : 
nearly  all  these  children  are  modern. 
On  the  base  are  various  symbolical 
representations  of  the  river,  the  Nile 
boats,  the  ibis,  the  hippopotamus,  and 
the  alligator.      111.   Statue  of  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Titus,  found  with  the 
statue  of  Titus  (No.  26.)  near  the  La- 
teran ;  restored  by  Cav.  d*£ste.    112. 
Bust  of  Juno  Regina.  114.  Minerva 
Meoica,  the  finest  draped  statue  in 
Rome,  found  on  the  Esquiline  in  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  same  name. 
No  description  can  do  justice  to  this 
noble   statue ;    the  greatest   modern 
sculptors  have  regarded  it  with  admi- 
ration :  it  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  Was 
formerly  in  the  Giustiniani  collection, 
llie  right  arm  and  left  fingers  are  new. 
117.  Statue  of  Claudius  in  the  toga, 
from  the  Ruspoli  gallery.     120.   The 
Faun  of  Praxiteles,  an  antique  copy, 
■in  Greek  marble,  highly  interesting 
^from  the  descriptions  of  Philostratus. 
There  are  two  of  these  repetitions  in 


the  Vatican,  and  one  in  the  Capitol ; 
the  latter  is  the  finest.  121.  Bust  of 
Commodus,  one  of  the  finest  known ; 
found  at  Ostia.  123.  Heroic  statue 
of  Lucius  Verus,  restored  by  Pacetti. 
127.  Colossal  head  of  a  Dacian  slave^ 
belonging  probably  to  a  full-length 
figure  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  1 29* 
Slatue  of  Domitian,  from  the  Giusti^ 
niani  collection.  132.  Statue  of  Mer- 
cuRr,  in  Pentelic  marble,  the  finest 
statue  of  Mercury  known.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  gardens  on  the  Quiri- 
nal,  and  was  recognised  by  Canova, 
who  had  it  removed  to  the  Vatican. 
The  head  was  found  in  the  Coliseum 
in  1803.  134.  Head  of  Vespasian, 
recently  adapted  to  a  bust  with  a  tunic 
of  verde  antico.  135.  Hermes,  in 
Pentelic  marble,  with  a  modern  bead, 
celebrated  for  the  inscription  in  Greek 
hexameters  at  the  base,  illustrated  by 
Winckelmann,  Visconti,  and  Nibby. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Villa  Negroni. 
Tor  de*  Fenti,  called  also  the  Hemi- 
cycle of  the  Belvedere.  The  first  five 
rooms  contain  an  extensive  series  of 
busts,  mostly  of  unknown  persons, 
and  of  inferior  workmanship.  In  the 
second  room  are  three  which  bear  the 
names  of  Manilius  Hellas,  Lucius 
Manilius  Primus,  and  Manilius  Faus- 
tus;  they  were  found  in  a  tomb  on 
the  Appian  beyond  the  gate  of  San 
Sebastiano,  together  with  that  num- 
bered 790,  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  family,  but  bears  no  name. 
Beyond  the  fifth  room  is  the  semicir- 
cular gallery  containing  the  Egyptian 
Museum  purchased  by  Pius  VII. 
from  Andrea  Guidi,  and  the  various 
Egyptian  antiques  formerly  dispersed 
through  the  Capitoline  and  other 
museums.  Though  small  in  extent, 
it  contains  some  interesting  objects. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  ten 
sitting  statues  of  Isis  (?),  as  large  as 
life,  in  black  basalt,  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Carnac;  a  mummy  in  a 
richly  ornamented  case ;  and  eight 
cabinets  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  filled 
with  idols,  bronze  and  porcelain  ves- 
sels, mummies  of  animals,  &c.,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise   in 
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detail.  Among  the  Mher  objects  of 
interest  are  the  Torso  of  a  priest  in 
white  sandstone,  of  the  time  of  Psam- 
roeticus  I.;  the  base  of  a  statue  of 
Sesostris  in  black  granite;  a  sarco- 
phagus in  basalt;  and  a  sacrificial 
table  in  red  sandstone.  Twea,  mother 
of  Sesostris,  in  black  granite,  with 
hieroglyphics;  the  same  in  red  gra^ 
nite,  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
both  found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 
The  statues  found  in  the  hall  dedi- 
cated to  Canopus  in  Hadrian's  villa 
are  not  genuine  Egyptian  monuments, 
but  merely  copies  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Their  sole  interest,  there* 
fore,  consists  in  their  being  illustra- 
tions of  the  art  and  taste  of  the  period. 
The  double  hermes  'of  Isis  and  Apis 
on  a  lotus  flower,  the  Isis  with  a  bead- 
dress  of  peacock's  feathers,  the  Sera- 
pis  bearing  the  modius  on  his  head  as 
an  emblem  of  fecundity,  the  marble 
etatue  of  Anubis  with  the  dog's  head, 
and  the  fine  head  of  Hadrian,  are  more 
remarkable.  The  last  three  chambers 
-are  called  the  Mu»eo  AtHco, 

Museo  Pio'  Clemeniinoy  so  called  from 
the  popes    Clement  XIV.  and    Pius 
VI.,  from  whom  it  received  its  most 
important  accessions  and  its  greatest 
splendour.     It  contains  the  collections 
made  by   Julius  II.,   Leo  X ,   Cle- 
mcnt  VII.,   and    Paul  III.,   and   is 
without  CKception  the  most  magnifi- 
cent museum  of  antique  sculpture  in 
the   world.      Pius   VI.    contributed 
more   munificently  to  its  completion 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  corner  of  the  museum  in 
which  some  object  does  not  bear  the 
inscription,    Munificentid    Pii    Sescti, 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  re- 
cord has  been  ridiculed  by  Pasquin ; 
"but  the  best  apology  for  the  pope  is 
the  simple  fact  tliat  he  enriched  the 
museum  with  more  than  2000  statues, 
and  built  from  their  foundations  the 
Hall  of  Animals,  the  Gallery  of  the 
Muses,  the  Circular  Hall,  the  Hall  of 
the  Greek  Cross,  the  Hall  of  the  Biga, 
the  Grand  Staircase,  and  other  por- 
tions of   the    building,    which   have 
justly  been  classed  among  the  most 


splendid  works  of  papal  times.     [It 
is  necessary  to  mention  here  that  the 
numliers  on  the  different  objecta  have 
been  frequently   changed,   and    that 
many  of  them  do  not  occiu:  in  regu- 
lar sequence.     The  principal  objects, 
however,  which  we  shall  notice   are 
so  conspicuous,  that  the  stranger  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  them 
at  once  independently  of  the  numbers.] 
Entrance,  —  I.'    Square       vestibule, 
adorned  with  arabesques  by  Daniele 
da  Volterra.    The  Torso  BsLvvnEas, 
sculptured  by  Apollonius,  son  of  Nes- 
tor of  Athens,  as  we  learn  by  a  Greek 
inscription  on  the  base,  found  in  the 
Baths     of    Caracalla.      This     noble 
fragment  has  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  the  first  sculptors  of  modern 
times.     Michael  Angelo  declared  that 
he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted  to 
it  for  his  power  in  representing  the 
human  form ;  and  Winckelmann  con- 
udered  that  it  approached  nearer  to  the 
sublime  than  the  Apollo  Belvedere.   It 
is  generally  supposed  to  r^resent  Her- 
cules in  a  state  of  repose  Bfier  labour. 
Winckelmann  thought  that  it  had  the 
left  arm  over  the  bead,  but  Visconti 
contends  that   it   formed  part   of   a 
group,  and  that  the  arm  surrounded 
some  other  figure.     Flax  man  adopted 
this  idea,  and  introduced  it  into  one 
of  his  finest  compositions.   Sarcopha- 

Qus  or  Scipxo Few  objects  in  the 

museum  have  been  made  so  well 
known  by  models  and  engravings  as 
this  celebrated  monument  of  repub- 
lican llome.  It  is  of  the  coarse  pepe- 
rino  of  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  Doric 
style,  ornamented  with  a  frieze  of  loses 
and  triglyphs.  The  inscription  bears 
the  name  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  great  grandfather  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
Samnites,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  297.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Liatin  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  is  often  so  incorrectly  given 
on  the  models,  that  the  following  copy 
will  doubtless  be  acceptable :  —  coa- 

MSLIVS  .  LVCIVS  .  SCIPIO  .  BAABATTS  . 
ONAIVOD  .  PATaS  .  PROONATVS  .  FO&T18  • 
Via  .  SAPIXMSQVB  .  QVOIV8  .  FOBMA  •  TIB- 
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tVtKt  «  YARlBTlf  A  .  FVIT  .  COKSOL  .  CEK- 
son  .  AIDIUS  .  QVEI  .  FVn  .  APVD  .  VOS  . 
TAV&ASIA  .  CISAVNA  .  SAMNIO  .  CSFIT  . 
SVBIOIT  .  OMNB  .   LOYCANA  .  OPSIDESQV  . 

ABDOvcrr.  When  the  sarcophagus  was 
first  opened  in  1781,  upwards  of  2000 
years  after  the  death  of  Scipio  Bar- 
batus,  the  skeleton  was  found  entire, 
with  a  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers. 
The  bones  were  carefully  collected  by 
the  Senator  Angelo  Quirini,  who  re- 
moved them  to  Padua.  The  ring 
found  its  way  to  England,  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Beverley,  where  it  is  still  preserved. 
The  history  of  this  interesting  relic  is 
given  by  the  learned  antiquary  Du- 
tens,  in  his  **  Recherches  sur  1*  Usage 
des  Voiites."  He  had  left  England  in 
1768  on  his  travels  with  Lord  Alger- 
non Percy,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery.  He  says,  **  Le 
squelette  6toit  tres  entier.  11  avoit 
au  doigt  une  bague,  que  le  Pape  Pius 
YI.  roe  fit  Thonneur  de  me  donner,  et 
que  j*ai  plac^e  dans  le  beau  recueil 
des  antiques  de  Lord  Beverley.**  The 
sepulchre  of  the  Scipio  family,  on  the 
Appian,  is  noticed  at  length  in  the 
description  of  the  Tombs  (p.  363.). 
llie  bust  of  peperino  crowned  with 
laurel,  above  the  sarcophagus,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Ennius,  On  the 
wall  are  the  original  inscriptions  found 
in  the  recesses  of  the  tomb.  II. 
Round  vestibule.  —  l-o.  Fragments 
of  statues:  those  which  are  clothed 
are  remarkable  for  the  fine  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery.  6.  Bas-relief 
of  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  8.  On  the 
balcony  an  antique  dial  with  twelve 
sides,  each  containing  the  name  of  a 
wind  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  view 
from  this  balcony  is  so  beautiful  that 
it  gave  the  name  of  Belvedere  to  this 
portion  of  the  palace.  III.  Chamber 
of  Meleager.  —  Statue  of  Meleager 
with  the  boar's  head  and  the  dog, 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  in  a  per- 
fect state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
held  a  spear.  On  the  walls  are  some 
bas-reliefis  representing  iEneas  and 
Dido,  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,   a 


Roman  galley,  and  a  colossal  head  of 
Tng'an. 

CortiU  di  Belvedere,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante.  This  court  is 
an  octagonal  space,  surrounded  by  an 
open  portico,  with  four  small  cabinets 
in  the  circumference,  which  contain 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  examples 
of  ancient  art.  The  portico  contains 
numerous  statues,  bas-reliefs,  sarco- 
phagi, and  baths,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  as  we  pass  on, 
alternately  with  the  cabinets.  Be- 
ginning on  the  right  hand,  the 
following  are  the  most  interesting 
objects : 

Portico,  Compartment  I.  —  28.  A 
large  oval  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  fituns  and  bacchantes,  found 
in  1777  in  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's:  it  con- 
tained two  skeletons.  31.  Sarcopha* 
gus  with  a  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tion to  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus,  father 
of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus.  29. 
100.  Two  fine  baths  with  lions*  heads, 
one  in  black,  the  other  in  green  ba- 
salt, found  in  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla. 

First  Cabinet,  —  The  Perseus  and 
the  two  boxers  Creugas  and  Da- 
moxenus,  by  Canova,  These  celebrated 
figures  were  brought  here  while  the 
ancient  statues  were  at  Paris;  the 
Perseus  was  placed  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  Apollo,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Consolatrice.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  the 
Perseus  and  the  boxers  were  ordered 
to  remain  here,  in  opposition,  it  is 
said,  to  the  wishes  of  Canova,  who 
felt  that  they  would  challenge  com- 
parison when  standing  by  the  side  of 
those  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.  35. 
Minerva.     36.  Mercury. 

Portico,  Compartment  II 37.   A 

sarcophagus  with  a  fine  bas-relief  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  found  at  Orta. 
43.  Statue  of  a  Roman  matron,  sup- 
posed to  be  Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana, 
wife  of  Alexander  Severus,  as  Venus 
attended  by  Cupid.  49.  Large  sar- 
cophagus of  the  lower  empire,  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  battles  r" 
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the  Amaxons,  with  the  contest  of 
Achilles  and  Pentesilea,  interesting 
as  showing  that  the  received  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  Amazon  must  hare 
been  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

Steond  Cabin^, — The  Bklvkdkrb 
Antinoos,  considered  by  Visconti  to 
be  Mercury,  found  near  S.  Martino 
ai  Monti,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
III.  The  loss  of  the  right  arm  and 
left  hand  seriously  interferes  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  figure,  and  the  foot 
on  which  it  rests  is  so  badly  restored 
that  it  produces  an  appearance  of  de- 
formity. The  proportions  of  this 
beautiful  statue  have  received  un- 
qualified praise:  its  high  finish  is 
combined  with  elegance  of  form  and 
with  all  the  gracefulness  of  youth. 
Domenichino  made  it  his  constant 
study,  and  declared  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful.  Its  anatomy  is  pronounced 
by  John  Bell,  the  first  critic  on  this 
point,  to  be  faultless  in  every  respect: 
be  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  its  just 
proportions,  the  balance  and  living 
posture  of  the  figure,  the  exquisite 
formation  of  the  legs  and  ancles,  and 
its  entire  freedom  from  insipid  flat- 
ness of  feature  and  from  strained 
anatomy. — The  Athlsfe,  a  semi-co- 
lossal statue,  found  in  18S9  in  the 
Vicolo  deiie  Palme  in  the  Traste- 
vere,  near  the  spot  where  the  Bronze 
Horse,  in  the  Capitol  Museum,  was 
discovered,  has  recently  been  placed 
in  this  cabinet.  So  admirably  had 
this  statue  been  preserved,  that 
although  one  arm  and  both  legs  were 
broken,  none  of  the  pieces  were  mis- 
sing, and  the  only  restoration  neces- 
sary was  a  small  fragment  of  the  nose, 
which  has  been  carefully  added  by 
Signor  Tenerani.  It  is  of  Greek 
marble,  and  represents  a  wrestler,  or 
athlete,  in  the  act  of  cleaning  his  arm 
with  a  *'  strigil.'*  Signor  Canina,  the 
director  of  the  excavation  in  which 
it  was  found,  and  the  Roman  artists 
irenerally,  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the 
highest  art,  and  declare  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Lysippus  (b.  c.  325),  which 
is  said  by  Pliny,  in  the  S4th  book  of 


his  Natural  History,  to  have  so 
pleased  Tiberius,  that  the  emperor 
caused  it  to  be  transported  from  the 
Baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own  palace. 
To  the  objection,  that  Pliny's  de*> 
scription  applies  to  works  in  bronze, 
and  not  to  works  in  marble,  Signor 
Canina  replies  that  it  may  be  a  repe- 
tition of  a  bronze  by  Lysippus,  whose 
well-known  boast,  that  he  represent- 
ed men  not  in  their  perfect  forms,  but 
such  as  they  appeared,  is  considered 
very  applicable  to  this  figure.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  correct,  the  statue  is 
the  first  work  of  Lysippus  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  is  additionally 
interesting  as  being  one  of  the  few 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  Whatever  be 
its  origin,  it  is  the  only  example  which 
has  yet  been  found  in  statuary  of  an 
athlete  smoothing  or  cleaning  his 
skin  with  a  strigil,  though  many 
pictures  of  such  figures  are  to  be  seen 
on  Etruscan  vases.  The  present  sta- 
tue is  holding  the  strigil  with  his 
left  hand,  and  is  polishing  with  it 
his  right  arm,  which  he  holds  ex- 
tended for  the  purpose.  His  coun- 
tenance is  ideal ;  his  head  is  rather 
small,  his  neck  rather  thick,  and  his 
shoulders  show  vigourand  force,  while 
his  legs  hardly  surpass  the  natural 
size.  This  apparent  incongruity  is 
explained  by  the  Roman  artists,  as 
indicating  that  the  sculptor  wished 
to  represent  not  only  a  wrestler  but  a 
runner;  his  strength  being  shown  by 
the  size  of  his  shoulders,  his  small 
head,  and  his  short  neck,  as  in  the  sta- 
tues of  Hercules;  while  his  lightness 
and  quickness  in  running  are  shown  by 
his  legs,  which  are  strong,  nervous, and 
rather  long.  7*he  high  estimate  formed 
of  this  statue  by  the  Roman  artists 
is  by  no  means  sanctioned  by  the 
foreign  sculptors  resident  in  Rome, 
who  assign  to  it  an  inferior  rank  iD 
art,  and  ridicule  the  taste  which  has 
de8cril)ed  it  as  equal  to  the  Apollo 
Belvedere.  54.  A  bas-relief  of  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons,  with  another 
representation  of  Achilles  and  Pente- 
silea. 55.  An  Isiac  festival  and  pro- 
cession going  to  sacrifice. 
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Portico,  Compartment  III.  «>— 62.  A 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Nereids  bearing  the  arms  of  Achilles ; 
another  with  reliefs  of  the  four  sea- 
sons ;  69.  another  with  the  battle  of 
the  Amazons ;  a  fourth  with  baccha- 
nalian figures.  Two  fine  baths  of  red 
granite.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall 
of  Animals  are  two  shepherd's  dogs 
(64,  65,). 

Third  Cabinet  —  The  Laocoon, 
found  in  the  Vigna  de*  Fredis,  be- 
tween the  Sette  Sale  and  the  basilica 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  1 506,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  re- 
warded the  discoverer,  Felice  de*  Fre- 
dis, by  bestowing  on  him  half  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  gabella  of 
the  Porta  San  Giovanni  (p.  415.). 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
value  attached  to  its  discovery,  by  the 
fact  that  the  tolls  thus  appropriated 
were  entirely  the  property  of  the  ba- 
silica of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  that 
Leo  X.  compromised  the  matter  by 
granting  to  the  family  of  de'  Fredis  the 
lucrative  office  of  Apostolic  Secretary, 
on  condition  that  the  revenue  granted 
by  his  enthusiastic  predecessor  should 
be  restored  to  the  church.  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  in  Home  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  called  it  the 
wonder  of  art ;  and  a  curious  letter, 
written  by  Cesare  Trivulzio  to  bis 
brother  Pomponio,  July  1.  1506,  de- 
scribing the  excitement  produced  by 
the  event,  is  preserved  in  the  Lettere 
Fittoriche.  After  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group 
described  by  Pliny  in  the  following 
interesting  passage: — **The  fame  of 
many  sculptors  is  less  diffused,  be- 
cause the  number  employed  upon 
great  works  prevented  their  celebrity ; 
for  there  is  no  one  artist  to  receive 
the  honour  of  the  work,  and  where 
th^e  are  more  than  one  they  cannot 
all  obtain  an  equal  fame.  Of  thb 
the  Laocoon  is  an  example,  which 
stands  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 
iStus,  a  work  which  may  be  con- 
sitleted  superior  to  all  others  both  in 
painting  and  statuary.     The  whole 


group,the  father,  the  boys,  and  the 
awful  folds  of  the  serpents,  were  formed 
out  of  a  single  block,  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Agesande 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  Rho- 
dian  sculptors  of  the  highest  class. '^ 
— (Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5.)  The  great  dif^ 
ficulty  in  this  passage  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  group  is  sculptured  out 
of  a  single  block ;  Michael  Angelo  is 
said  to  have  denied  the  fact  on  its 
first  discovery,  and  subsequent  inves- 
tigation has  fully  confirmed  the  accu- 
racy of  his  judgment.  Three  separate 
pieces  can  be  clearly  made  out :  the 
first  is  the  son  on  the  left  hand,  the 
second  is  the  upper  part  of  Laocoon 
himself  down  to  the  knees,  and  the 
rest  of  the  group  is  the  third.  Win- 
ckelmann  no  doubt  suggested  the  true 
mode  of  reconciling  these  facts  M'ith 
the  statement  of  Pliny,  by  adverting 
to  the  probability  that  the  joinings 
were  imperceptible  in  his  time ;  indeed 
it  is  said  to  have  required  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  a  sculptor  to  discover 
them  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  right  arm  of  the  father,  and  those 
of  the  two  sons,  are  restorations. 
In  the  opinion  of  Canova  the  right 
arm  of  Liaocoon  is  not  in  its  original 
position,  as  a  projection  on  the  head 
of  the  figure  shows  that  the  hand,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  composition, 
rested  on  the  head.  At  present  the 
angles  formed  by  the  group  are  dis- 
agreeable to  the  eye,  and  detract  from 
the  effect  of  its  intense  action.  An- 
other knob  on  the  serpent  shows,  that 
the  son  on  the  left  had  his  hand  in  a 
similar  position.  Vasari  tells  us  that 
Baccio  Bandinelli  made  an  arm  for 
the  Laocoon  in  wax  in  1525,  which 
he  followed  in  his  copy,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at 
Florence.  This  restoration,  which 
was  not  adopted,  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  present  form,  for  the  group 
is  represented  as  we  now  see  it  in 
Marliani's  engraving,  published  in 
1544.  Giovanangelo  Montorsoli  be- 
gan a  restoration  of  the  arm  in  marble 
I  by  order  of  Clement  VII,  about 
i  1532.     He  made  it  bend  back,  so  a» 
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to  come  over  the  head  of  the  figure ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
completed,  aa  Winekelmann  mentions 
an  arm  of  this  kind  which  was  lying 
near  the  statue  in  his  time  in  an  un- 
finished state.  The  common  story, 
that  Michael  Angelo  began  the  re* 
Btoration  of  the  figure,  and  gave  up 
the  task  in  despair,  **  because  he  found 
he  could  do  nothing  worthy  of  so 
admirable  a  piece,'*  cannot,  we  believe, 
be  traced  further  than  **Spence*s  Anec- 
dotes,*' and  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  attempt  of  Montorsoli,  above 
mentioned;  the  similarity  of  the 
Christian  names  oi  the  two  sculptors 
may  have  aided,  if  it  did  not  cause 
the  misapprehension.  The  present 
arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  said  by 
Winekelmann  to  be  the  work  of  Ber- 
nini. The  arms  of  the  children  were 
added  by  Agostino  Cornacchini  of 
Fistoia,  who  merely  followed  Bandi- 
nelli's  design  for  the  first  restoration. 
Scholars  have  often  desired  to  connect 
this  group  with  the  fine  description 
of  the  fate  of  Laocoon  in  the  second 
^neid ;  but  the  passage  will  not  bear 
the  application,  and  affords  not  the 
least  evidence  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  sculpture.  Inhere  can  be  no 
douht,  however,  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  following  passage  from  **  Childe 
Harold,"  which  has  invested  the  sta- 
tue with  additional  interest  for  the 
English  traveller :  — 

'*  Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  lee 
IjROCoon's  torture  dignifying  pain  — 
A  Tattler**  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortarc  patience  blending:  — 

vain 
The  struggle;   vain,  against   the  coiling 

strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's 

The  old  man's  olenoh ;  the  long  envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,— the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on 

gasp.'* 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  chamber  re- 
present (75.)  the  triumph  of  Bacchus 
over  the  Indians;  (76.)  a  baccha- 
nalian procession.  The  statues  in 
the  niches  are  Polyhymnia,  and  a 
nymph  with  a  shell,  found  near  the 
basilica  of  Constantiae. 


iVftco,  Compariment  IV.  —  (79.) 
Alto-relievo,  representing  Hercules 
and  Telephus,  Bacchuaand  the  Satyr; 
(80.)  a  sarcophagus,  with  cupids 
carrying  arms ;  another,  with  tritons 
and  nereids;  (81.)  a  bas-relief  on  the 
wall,  representing  Augustus  going 
to  sacrifice;  (88.)  another,  repre- 
senting Rome  accompanying  a  vic- 
torious emperor^,  and  two  large  baths 
of  granite. 

Fourth  Cabinet — The  Apollo  Bel- 
VKDERB,  found  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  at  Porto  d*Anzo, 
the  ancient  Antium.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Julius  II.  when  Cardinal 
della  Rovere,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  placed 
in  the  Belvedere,  so  that  we  may  re- 
gard it  as  the  point  firom  which  the 
Vatican  museum  had  its  origin.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  baths 
of  one  of  the  imperial  villas  at  An- 
tium, which  was  a  fiivourite  retreat 
of  many  of  the  early  emperors,  and 
the  birthplace  of  Caligula  and  Nero. 
Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  character  in  which  Apollo  is  re- 
presented. Visconti  consideied  it  the 
statue  described  by  Pausanias,  and 
dedicated  to  the  god  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  great  plague  of 
Athens.  Winekelmann,  whose  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  almost  bor- 
dered on  the  extravagant,  was  of 
opinion  that  he  has  just  slain  the  ser- 
pent  Python.  The  left  hand  and 
right  fore-arm  have  been  badly,  re^ 
stored  by  MontorsolL  Both  ancles 
and  the  right  leg  were  broken  when 
it  was  discovered ;  the  original  frag- 
ments were  fortunately  not  lost,  but 
they  have  been  joined  in  so  careless  a 
manner  as  to  impair  the  action  of  the 
figure  in  the  eye  of  a  sculptor  or  ana- 
tomist. It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  statue  is  of  Carrara  (Luna) 
marble ;  the  opinion  of  Visconti  that 
the  marble  is  Greek,  though  neither 
from  Pentelicus  nor  Paros,  has  found 
few  supporters.  Canova  not  only 
rejected  this  idea,  but  considered  that 
the  statue  is  a  copy  from  a  work  in 
bronze ;  and  that  the  peculiarities  of 
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style  in  which  a  bronze  statue  differs 
from  one  in  marble,  are  distinctly 
traceable,  more  particularly  in  the 
drapery.  The  first  sculptors  of  our 
time  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  Ca- 
nova;  some  have  even  fixed  the  age 
of  the  statue,  and  referred  it  to  the 
time  of  Nero.  The  Italian  writers 
describe  it  as  the  work  of  Ag^sias  of 
£phesus,  the  sculptor  whose  name 
occurs  on  the  Fighting  Giadiator  in 
the  Louvre,  which  was  also  found  at 
Antium ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  conjecture,  or  to  give  it  pro- 
bability. Lord  Byron  has  thrown  the 
influence  of  his  genius  over  this  statue 
in  one  of  his  finest  descriptions:  — 

**  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  iwesy,  and  light  — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd.and  brow 
All  radiant  ft-om  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  stiot — the  arrow 

bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty  flash  their  fUU  lightnings  by. 

Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

But  in  his  delicate  form  —  a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped   by  some  solitary  nym|4i,  whose 

breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathlets  lover  from  above^ 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision— are  expressed 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  oaost  unearthly  mood, 
*   When   each   conception  was  a  heavenly 

guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality— and  stood 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gatiier'd  to  a 

godt" 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre- 
sent a  hunt,  and  Pasiphae  with  the 
bull.  The  statues  in  the  niches  are  a 
Minerva  and  a  Venus  Victrix. 

Portico,  Compartment  V.  —  A  sar- 
cophagus with  a  bas-relief  of  Gany- 
mede ;  another  with  Bacchus  between 
a  faun  and  a  bacchante;  a  bath  of 
green  basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracal  la. 

Hall  of  Animals,  divided  by  the  ves- 
tibule into  two  parts,  and  paved 
chiefly  with  mosaics  £jund  at  Pales- 
trina.  The  sculptures  of  animals  in 
this  hall  constitute  the  finest  collec- 
tion ever  formed,  and  fully  confirm 
the  statement  of  Pliny  respecting  the 
excellence  of  Grecian  sculptors  in 
their  representations  of  animals.  It  has 
been  caUed  a  menagerie  of  art.   The 


animals,  of  course,  will  be  recognised 
at  once,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
particular  description.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  remarkable  objects. 
Left  branch, — In  the  niche,  a  colossal 
statue,  supposed  to  be  Tiberius.  A 
group  of  a  centaur  and  a  nereid. 
Hercules  leading  away  Cerberus ;  a 
camel's  head ;  a  crocodile ;  a  sphynx, 
in  flowered  alabaster.  1 94.  A  sow  and 
pigs,  supposed  to  allude  to  the  history 
of  Alba  Longa;  the  head  of  an  ass 
crowned  with  ivy.  213.  A  group  of 
Hercules  slaying  Geryon,  and  carry- 
ing off  his  oxen;  a  lion  tearing  a 
horse.  Bight  branch, — 114.  The  beau- 
tiful greyhounds  making  love;  the 
celebrated  group  of  Mithras  stabbing 
the  bull,  with  the  dog,  the  serpent, 
and  the  eagle,  the  mystical  types  of 
the  Mithratic  worship.  The  stag 
in  flowered  alabaster;  the  lion  in 
yellow  breccia,  with  the  teeth  and 
tongue  of  different  marble.  The 
large  lion  in  grey  marble  (bigio). 
The  lion  with  a  ball  under  his  paw. 
Europa  and  the  bull.  Hercules  and 
the  Nemsan  lion.  137.  Group  of 
Diomede  and  his  horses  slain  by  Her- 
cules. £questrian  statue  of  Corn- 
modus  throwing  a  javelin. 

Gdtkry  of  Statues. —  On  the  right 
hand  (248.)  an  armed  statue  of  Clo- 
dius  Albinus.  250.  The  celebrated 
half-figure,  called  the  Genius  of  the 
Vatican,  in  Parian  marble,  supposed 
to  be  by  Praxiteles ;  it  was  once  winged. 
255.  A  sitting  statue  of  Paris  holding 
the  apple.  ^256,  Hercules.  259.  Mi- 
nerva with  the  olive  brahch.  262.  Ca- 
ligula. A  muse.  264.  The  Apollo 
Sauroctonos  of  Praxiteles  found  in 
the  Villa  Spada;  there  is  a  celebrated 
repetition  of  it  in  broniee  in  the  Villa 
Albani.  265.  The  Amazon,  one  of 
the  finest  statues  in  this  collection,  but 
on  the  whole  inferior  to  the  Amazon 
in  the  Capitol.  270.  A  sitting  female 
figure  as  Urania,  found  in  the  villa  of 
Cassius  at  Tivoli.  271.  A  sitting 
figure  of  the  celebrated  comic  poet 
Posidippus,  a  Greek  statue  of  the 
time  of  Alexander,  found  near  the 
churph   of    S.  Lorenzo   in    Pane  e 
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Perna.  Lefttidt, — 390.  A  correspond- 
ing statue  of  Menander  found  at  the 
same  place.     893.  Sitting  statue   of 
Dtdo(?).    394.  Neptune.    Narcissus. 
396.  Bacchus  as  a  river  god.     397. 
Diana  and  her  hound.     The  second 
repetition  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles 
(p.  465.) I  placed  immediately  oppo- 
site the  Genius  of  the  Vatican.      A 
female     draped    figure  (  Pudicitia  ?), 
found  in  the  Villa  Mattel.     414.  Tlie 
celebrated  recumbent  statue  of  Ami- 
ADNS  SLBSPIHO  formerly  called  Cleo- 
patra,   solely   because    the    bracelet 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  serpent. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  gracefulness 
of  this  figure :  the  position  is  that  of 
profound  sleep ;  the  bending  limbs  are 
exquisitely  formedt  yet  managed  with 
a  modesty  of  expression  which  gives 
the  figure  a  higher  character  than  we 
find  in  any  other  statue  of  this  class. 
The  drapery  is  managed  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  altogether  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  draped  statues 
in  the  museum.     It  is  celebrated  by 
Castiglione,  under  the  name  of  the 
Cleopatra,  in  a  beautiful  Latin  poem 
written   in  honour  of  its   discovery. 
The   candelabra  on   each  side   were 
found  in   Hadrian*8  villa  at  Tivoli. 
Near  the   entrance   of  the  Hall   of 
Animals  is  the  figure  of  a  bacchante. 
HaU  of  Butts.     1st    Chamber.  — 
273.  Alexander  Severus.    274.  Julius 
Caesar.     276.  Augustus.     280.  Mar- 
eus  Agrippa.     288.  Marcus  Aurelius. 
293.  Menelaus.     388.  Cato  and  Por- 
tia (?),  a  mere  name  supported  by  no 
authority.     2nd  Chamber — 288.  Lu- 
cius Verus.      299.  Serapis,  in  black 
basalt.      304.  Caracalla.      306.   Au. 
gustus.  307.  Septimius  Severus.  308. 
Nero,  as  Apollo.     353.  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  Titus.     357.  Antinous.     361. 
Hadrian.     3rd  Chamber.  —  325.  Co- 
lossal statue  of  Jupiter  seated,  hold- 
ing the  lightning ;  on  the  pedestal  a 
bas-relief  of  Silenus  and  a  Fawn.    Of 
the  numerous  other  busts   in  these 
chambers     there    are    scarcely    any 
which  have  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty.    On  the  balcony  outside,  seen 
from  the  lower  room  of  this  gallery, 


are  several  statues ;  the  second  from 
the  window  is  a  repetition  of  the 
Venus  of  Praxiteles  (p.  474.). 

Cabinet  nf  the  Maths,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  fine  mosaic  pavement 
found  in  Hadrian*s  villa.  433.  A 
satyr  in  rosso  antico,  from  the  same 
spot.  428.  The  apotheosis  of  Hadrian, 
in  Greek  marble.  444.  Frieze,  with 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  in  bas-relief. 
436.  A  square  vessel  in  rosso  antico. 
439.  A  Sella  balnearia  of  the  same 
material,  formerly  in  the  Lateran  Pa- 
lace. In  the  niches,  besides  the 
satyr  already  mentioned,  are  statues 
of  Paris,  Minerva,  Ganymede,  Adonis, 
and  Venus  coming  out  of  the  bath. 

Halio/lhe  Muses,  adorned  with  six- 
teen Corinthian  columns  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  Nearly  all  the  sta- 
tues and  busts  were  found  together  in 
the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli.  The  mo- 
saic pavement  contains  some  interest- 
ing fragments.  The  tiger  was  found 
in  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  head  of 
Medusa  near  the  arch  of  Gah'enus, 
and  tlie  theatrical  figures  near  the  site 
of  ancient  Loriuni.  The  Hermes  of 
the  seven  wise  men  have  their  names 
inscribed  in  Gaeek  characters;  they 
are  highly  interesting  as  the  most 
authentic  likenesses  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  The  Muses  are 
also  remarkable  as  fine  characteristic 
figures.  498.  Epicurus.  499.  Mel- 
pomene. 502.  Tlialia.  503.  .Sschines, 
very  rare.  504.  Urania.  505.  De- 
mosthenes. 506.  Clio.  507.  Antt- 
sthencs.  508.  Polyhymnia.  509.  Me- 
trodorus.  510.  Alcibiades.  511.  Erato. 
512.  Epimenides.  514.  Calliope. 
515.  Socrates,  very  rare.  516.  Apollo 
Citharcedus.  51 7.  Themistocles.  518. 
Terpsichore.  519.  Zeno.  520.  Eu- 
terpe. 523.  Aspasia,  unique.  526. 
Pericles,  very  fine  and  full  of  ex- 
pression. 527.  Pittacus.  523.  Solon. 
529.  Bias.  530.  Lycurgus.  531.  Peri- 
ander. 

Circular  Hall,  built  by  Pius  VI., 
from  the  designs  of  Michaelangelo 
Simonetti.  In  the  centre  is  the  grand 
porphyry  basin,  44  feet  iu  circum- 
ference, found  in  the  BathiHif  Titus. 
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It  stands  on  the  celebrated  mosaic 
pavement  found  at  Otricoli  in  1780, 
representing  the  head  of  Medusa  and 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
thse.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  are 
two  large  female  heads,  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa,  representing  Tragedy  and 
Comedy.  In  the  circumference  are 
statues  and  colossal  busts  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  beginning  on  the  right 
hand : — 539.  Jupiter,  found  at  Otri* 
coli.  541.  Faustina,  wife  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  from  Hadrian*s  villa.  543. 
Hadrian,  found  in  his  mausoleum,  a 
work  of  the  very  finest  sculpture, 
perfectly  unbroken,  interesting  as  a 
w^ork  of  art  and  as  a  grand  intellectual 
head.  545,  Antinous,  from  Hadrian's 
Tilla.  547.  Ocean.  549.  Serapis.  551. 
Claudius  with  a  civic  crown.  Julia 
Pia.  553.  Plotina.  556,  Hetvius 
Pertinax.  540.  Hercules  carrying  the 
young  Ajax.  542.  Augustus  in  sa- 
crificial robes.  544.  Ceres.  546.  An- 
toninus Pius.  548.  Nerva.  550.  Juno, 
from  the  Barberini  Palace.  552. 
Juno  Sospita,  with  the  goatskin, 
shield,  and  sandals.  555,  Bacchus 
and  a  satyr,  with  a  tiger. 

HaUofthe  Greek  Crossy  built  firom 
the  designs  of  Simonetti,  a  noble  hall, 
with  one  of  the  finest  doorways  of 
modern  times,  ornamented  by  two 
colossal  statues  in  the  Egyptian  style 
in  red  granite,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa ;  they  serve  as  Caryatides  to  the 
massive  entablature.  The  pavement 
is  composed  of  ancient  mosaics,  with 
arabesques  and  a  head  of  Minerva, 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa 
at  Tusculum.  The  principal  objects 
in  this  hall  are  the  two  immense 
sarcophagi  of  porphyry,  the  largest 
known,  and  probably  the  largest  ever 
constructed  in  that  material.  One 
of  these  (566,)  is  the  Sarcophagus 
OF  St.  CoNsrANTiA,  the  daughter 
of  Constantino,  found  in  the  tomb 
erected  to  her  by  the  emperor  near 
the  church  of  S.  Agnese  (p.  411.)  It 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting a  vintage,  a  christian  as  well 
as  a  bacchanalian  symbol.  Constan- 
tia  died  a.  d.  354,  and  although  the 


style  of  sculpture  indicates  that  de^ 
cline  of  art  which  is  evident  in  all  the 
works  executed  in  the  time  of  Con« 
stantine,  many   antiquaries  are   dis* 
posed  to  consider  it  much  older  than 
the   4th  century.     Paul  II.   shortly 
before  his  death  had  begun  to  remove 
it  from  the  tomb  to  serve  as  his  own 
monument  in  the  Lateran.     Sixtus 
I  v.,  his  successor,  restored  it  to  its 
original  position,  but  it  was  ultimately 
brought  to  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VI. 
as  a  companion  to  the  Sakcophagus 
OF  THE  Empress  Hslcna,  589.    This 
interesting  sarcophagus  exhibits  a  bet- 
ter style  of  art  than  that  of  St.  Con- 
stantia;  it  is  covered  with  high-re- 
lieis  representing  a  battle,  with  the 
capture  of  prisoners  and  portraits  of 
Constantine  and    his   mother ;    the 
cover  is  ornamented  with  figures  of 
Victory  and  festoons.     It  was  found 
in  the  tomb  of  our  countrywoman  St. 
Helena,  now  called  the  Torre  Pignat- 
tar9,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
was   removed    by  Anastatius  IV.  to 
the  Lateran,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  this  museum  by  Pius  VI.     The 
statues  in  this  hall  were  chiefiy  found 
at  Otricoli :  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  sitting  figure  of  a  Muse  holding  a 
book  ;  Erato  with  the  lyre,  a  female 
statue    veiled ;    and  a  youth   veiled 
holding  a  patera.     Behind  the  sarco* 
phagus  of  St.  Helena  is  a  curious  mo- 
nument, found  in  the  ruinsof  a  villa  near 
Tivoli,  bearing  the  name  of  Syphax 
king  of  Numidia,  who  was  brought 
to    Rome   by    Scipio    Africanus    to 
grace  his  triumph.     Although  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  antiquity,  it  is  dif- 
ficult not  to  regard  it  as  apocryphal. 
Livy  refers  to  the  statement  of  Poly- 
bius,  that  Syphax  was  led  in  triumph, 
and  contends  that  he  died  previous  to 
that  event  at  Tibur;  at  the  same  time 
admittinj^that  Polybiusis  an  authority 
by  no  means  to  be  slighted.  It  is  clear 
fVom  this  that  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the   death  of  Syphax  were 
doubtful  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  with  this  inscription.    It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark  that  bis 
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death  It  placed  by  that  historian  at 
Tibur,  where  thu  monument  was  dis- 
eorered  in  the  15th  century.  The 
inscription  is  remarkable  for  its  abbre- 
viations $  the  principal  fiusts  it  relates 
are  the  death  oi  Syphax  in  captivity  at 
Tibur  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  and 
the  erection  of  the  monument  by  P. 
C.  Scipia  An  exact  copy  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Burton's  Antiquities, 
with  the  reading  cleverly  modernised. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
ball  of  the  Biga  is  a  very  interesting 
statue,  -—a  repetition  of  the  Vxvus  of 
FaAxrrsLKS,  in  Greek  marble.  That 
this  is  really  the  original  design  of 
that  celebrated  statue  is  proved  by 
two  coins  of  Cnidos,  having  CnidcM 
on  one  side  and  Venus  on  the  other, 
in  the  exact  position  of  this  figure. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
to  be  thus  in  possession  of  the  de- 
mgn  of  BO  great  a  work  of  ancient 
art.  The  statue  was  covered  with 
brcmse  drapery  by  one  of  the  popes, 
from  a  fastidious  feeling  of  modesty. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  are  recum* 
bent  statues  of  river  gods*,  one,  in 
white  marble  (600.)  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Tigris ;  the  other,  in  grey 
marble,  is  called  the  Nile.  The  re- 
storations of  the  head,  right  arm,  and 
left  hand  of  the  Tigris,  are  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo. 

Hall  of  the  BiffOf  a  circular  cham- 
ber, so  called  from  the  ancient  white 
marble  chariot  of  two  wheels  which  is 
preserved  ther^  It  has  two  horses 
yoked  to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to  re- 
ceive the  admiration  of  trnvellers; 
but  unfortunately,  it  derives  nearly 
all  its  beauty  from  the  art  of  the 
restorers.  The  seat  of  the  car,  and 
the  body  of  one  of  the  horses,  are  the 
only  parts  which  are  ancient;  the 
wheels,  the  second  horse,  and  all  the 
remaining  portions,  are  modern  addi- 
tions. In  the  niches  and  circumfe- 
rence of  the  room  are  the  following 
statues: — 608.  Sardanapalus,  with 
the  name  engraved  on  the  mantle. 
610.  Bacchus.  611.  Alcibiades,  with 
his  foot  resting  on  his  helmet.  612, 
Colossal  statue  of  a  priestess  veiled. 


in  Greek  marble,  from  the  Gius* 
tiniani  Palace  at  Venice.  614.  Apollo* 
with  his  lyre.  615.  A  Discobolus, 
found  by  our  countryman,  Hamilton, 
the  painter,  among  some  ruins  on  the 
Appian.  616.  Statue  of  a  warrior, 
called  the  Fhocion.  618.  A  repetition 
of  turn  Discobolus  op  MvaoK,  whose 
name  it  bears;  found  near  the  Tro- 
phies of  Marius,  on  the  Esquiline,  in 
1 781.  Part  of  the  right  leg  is  restore 
The  strigil,  or  scraper  used  in  the 
baths,  is  introduced  on  the  block 
which  supports  the  figure.  619. 
A  charioteer  of  the  Circus.  620.  A 
philosopher  holding  a  scroll ;  the 
body  is  of  Greek,  the  head  of  Canrara 
marble. 

MuMO  Gregoriano  (to  be  seen  only 
by  permission  about  10  a. v.),  one  of 
the  most  interesting  departments  of 
the  museum,  created  entirely  by  the 
late  pope,  whose  memory  will  ever  be 
honoui«d  by  the  student  of  Etruscan 
antiquities,  for  the  zeal  and  liberality 
with  which  he  preserved  these  valuable 
objects  of  £truscan  art  among  the 
accessible  treasures  of  the  Vatican. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with 
admiration  tlie  taste  exhibited  in  the 
formation  of  this  itiuseum,  in  the  cen- 
tre <^  a  district  which  derived  its  an- 
cient arts  and  civilization  from  the 
Etruscans.     Its  collections  enable  us 
to  trace  the  influence  exercised  by 
that  wonderful  people  on  the  early 
development  of  Rome,  and  to  study 
upon  one  spot  the  monuments  which 
serve  as  connecting  links  between  the 
mythologies  of  Egypt,   Greece*  and 
Italy.     Many  of  these  objects  would 
have  been  dispersed,  perhaps  inneco> 
verably  lost,  if  the  public  spirit  of 
Gregory  XVI.  had  not  secured  them 
for  the  Vatican.    That  amiable  pon* 
tiff  is  the  more  entitled  to  our  grati- 
tude when  we  consider  the   limited 
means  at  his  command ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  correct  in  stating 
that  his  private  income  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  this  ol^ect.     The 
collection  bears  abundant  evidence  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  pope 
pursued  his   favourite    study;    and 
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St  must  be  a  subject  for  congratu- 
lation that  bis  idea  of  collecting  into 
one  museum  all  the  Etruscan  anti- 
quities discovered  in  his  dominions, 
has  been  thus  far  realised.     The  ob- 
jects have  been  arranged  in  a  series  of 
eleven  chambers,  under  the  direction 
of  Cay.  Fabris,    assisted  by   Signor 
Genarelli.     The  €rst  rooms  contain  a 
collection  of  terra-cotta  monuments, 
sarcophagi   with   recumbent  figures, 
and  other  remains,  which  it  would 
require  a  volume  to*  particularise  in 
detalL      Our  limits,  therefore,   will 
only  allow  us  to  point  out  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  each  chamber, 
referring  the   traveller  to    Dennis*s 
**  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria*' 
for  a  more  minute  descripticm.     I. 
— Firat  CkafnbeTf  or  VesHbtUe,    In  the 
walls  of  this  apartment  are  imbedded 
numerous  portrait   heads,   found  in 
different  Etruscan  sites.     A  square 
cinerary  urn  affords  a  curious  example 
of  the  handle -of  the  lid  being  made  a 
portrait  of  the  person  whose  ashes  it 
no  doubt  contained.     The  three  re» 
cumbent  and  richly  decorated  figures 
in  terra-cotta  formed  the  lids  of  sarco- 
phagi found  at  ToscanelUu   'The  two 
horses'  heads  in  nenfro  were  found 
over  the  entrance  to  a  tomb  at  Vulct. 
II. — Second  Chamber.    This  chamber 
contains  an  extensive  series  of  urns  in 
terra-cotta,   and    IS    alabaster    urns 
from  Volterra,  with  recumbent  figures 
on  their  lids,  and  decorated  in  front 
with  the  popular  mythological  sculp** 
tures  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned as  characteristic  of  the  Volterra 
urns  (page  1 97. ).   III. — Third  Chants 
her.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in 
this  room  are  the  interesting  series  of 
hut  urns,  still  containing  the  ashes  of 
tiie  dead,  and  finrmerly  supposed  to  be 
inscribed    with     Oscan    characters. 
They  were  found  SO  years  back  un- 
der a  supposed  bed  of  lava  near  Al- 
bano  (see  page  570.),  and  are  consi- 
dered to  represent  the  huts  inhabited 
by  the   Latin  tribe  to  which    they 
belonged.     Independently    of   their 
high  antiquity,  they  are   extremely 
curious  as  illustrations  of  a  style  dif- 


fering from  all  other  funeral  monu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Among  the  other  objects  of  interest  in 
the  chamber  may  be  specified  a  slab 
from  Todi,  with  bilingual  inscriptions 
on  both  sides  in  L4itin  and  Umbrian, 
a  head  of  Medusa,  and  the  large  sar- 
cophi^us  of  nenfro  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  This  was  found 
at  Tarquinii  in  18S4 ;  on  the  lid  is  a 
male  figure  holding  a  scroll,  and  th6 
four  sides  are  ornamented  with  relielb 
illustrating  the  history  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemuestra,  and  the  story  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynices.  I V.  — Fwarth 
Chamber,  In  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  statue  of  Mercury  in  terra-cotta, 
found  at  Tivoli,  so  elegantly  propor- 
tioned, that  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  of  Roman  workmanship.  Among 
the  other  objects  are  a  terra-cotta 
urn,  found  at  Toscanella  in  18S^ 
bearing  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
youth  with  a  wound  in  his  thigh  and 
a  dog  at  his  feet ;  fragments  of  three 
female  statues  found  at  Vulci ;  several 
small  urns  of  terra-cotta,  an  extensive 
collection  of  votive  offerings,  small 
portrait  busts  and  profiles,  with  orna- 
mented tiles,  &c.  V. — Fifth  Chamber, 
This  and  the  three  next  chambera 
contain  the  Vases  and  Tazze,  which 
present  us  with  a  complete  field  of 
study;  days  and  weeks  might  be 
spent  in  the  mere  examination  of  the 
subjects  represented.  The  collection 
contains  examples  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
the  elegant  forms  of  Magna  Grsecia 
and  Campania  contrasting  with  the 
peculiar  outlines  of  those  which  be- 
long more  especially  to  Etruria. 
Here  are  collected  the  light  yellow 
vases,  with  particoloured  griffins, 
sphynxes,  and  mythological  animals, 
in  which  we  trace  Etruscan  art  to  its 
Egyptian  origin.  In  another  part  we 
see  the  pure  red  vases  with  black  fi- 
gures, marking  the  period  when 
Etruscan  workmanship  was  inde- 
pendent of  Egyptian  influence:  in 
another  we  find  examples  in  which  the 
nwnufiicture  attained  its  highest  per- 
fectiooy  as  shown  in  the  black  vase* 
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If  ith  red  figures,  where  the  skill  of 
the   designer  has  realised  the  most 
beautiful  forms,  and  combined  them 
with  a  grace  and  power  of  expression 
unattainable  in  the  earlier  roanulao- 
ture.     llie  black  vases  of  Volterra 
with  black  relieA,  and  the  red  vases  of 
Aresso  with  red  reliefr,  may  also  be 
recognised.     It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  amidst  such  a  variety  of 
Measures,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  peculiarities  of  each  object, 
or  even  to  point  out  all  which  are 
worthy  of  attention.     We  can  only 
state  that  the  present  chamber  eon- 
tains   28   painted  vases,  and  aa   in- 
teresting collection  of  articles  in  co- 
loured glass.     One  of  the  finest  vases 
tn  the  room  is  a  crater  found  at  Vulci, 
with  particoloured  figures  on  a  pale 
ground,  in  the  purest  style  of  Greek 
art,  representing  Mercury  presenting 
the  infimt  Bacchus  to  Silenus.     VI. 
— Sixih  Chamber,  containing  89  vases, 
of  which  the  five  most  important  are 
placed  on  pedestals  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.    Three  of  these  were  found 
$t  Vulci,  and  two  at   Cervetri.     Of 
the  Vulci  vases,  one  represents  Apollo 
attended  by  six  Muses;  another,  o£ 
great  interest  and  beauty,  represents, 
on  one  side,  Achilles  and  Ajax  play- 
ing at  the  morra,  their  names  being 
marked  in  Greek  letters  $  and,  on  the 
Other  side,  Leda  and  Castor  with  his 
horse  and  dog;  the  third  represents 
the  death  of  Hector,  and  is  also  re- 
markable for  its  beauty.     Of  the  two 
Cervetri  vases,  one  of  globular  form 
represents  the  combat  of  Greeks  and 
Trojans  over  the  dead  body  of  Patro- 
ckis,   with  a  boar  hunt  and  various 
wild  beasts ;  the  other  represents,  on 
one  side,  Peleus  and  Thetis  receiving 
the  dead  body  of  Achilles,  on   the 
other,   fiacchus  driving  a  quadriga. 
The  most   interesting  of  the   other 
yases,   which   are  ranged  on  shelves 
around    the    room,    were  found    at 
Vulci  and  Cervetri,  and  represent  a 
great  variety  of  familiar  scenes  from 
the  Greek  mythology.   VII. — Seventh 
Chamber.   A  long  gallery  containing 
a  large,  number  of  vases  and  tazze  ar- 


range on  shelves.  Though  a  few  of 
them  were  found  in  Magna  Graecia, 
and  among  the  Sabine  hills,  by  fiir  the 
greater  number  are  from  Vulci  and 
Cervetri.  The  collection  of  tazse  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  room  is  per-, 
haps  the  most  interesting  in  the  mu- 
seum ;  it  contains  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  highest  rarity  and  beauty, 
many  o(  which  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  sul]9ects 
chosen.  Two  of  the  most  beautifril 
had  been  mended  when  discovered,  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  value  set  upon 
them  by  the  Etruscans  themselves. 
The  subjects  present  us  with  a  com- 
plete epitome  of  ancient  mythology ; 
we  recognise  most  of  the  deities  with 
their  symbols,  many  well-known  epi- 
sodes in  the  Trojan  war  and  the  si^e 
of  Thebes,  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
the  history  of  Theseus,  gymn^stia 
exercises  and  games,  races,  combats, 
nuptial  processions,  and  religious  rites. 
Ylll,— 'Eighth  Chamber,  containing 
an  unrivalled  collection  of  paterae  and 
goblets,  found  chiefiy  at  Vulci,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  illus- 
trated in  the  well-known  work  entitled 
the  "Museo  Gregoriano.**  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  collection 
is  the  series  called  the  Tazze  Argo- 
nautiehe,  illustrating  the  continuous 
history  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition. 
We  may  here  trace  every  soccesnve 
stage  of  that  celebrated  expedition, 
from  the  first  preparations  for  the 
.voyage  to  the  final  interposition  of 
Minerva  in  saving  Jason  from  the 
dragon.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  these  representations,  and 
we  cannot  imagine  a  more  Interesting 
subject  for  the  engraver,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  ancient  art,  and  as  an  il- 
lustration of  one  of  the  most  popular 
subjects  of  classical  mythology.  The 
Cabinet  of  Pottery  in  this  chamber 
contains  some  rare  examples  of  black 
ware ;  among  the  painted  vases  is  the 
celebrated  one  found  at  Vulci,  repre- 
senting Menelaus  hastening  to  avenge 
himself  upon  Helen,  when  he  is  ar- 
rested by  the  power  of  love.     The 
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'name  of  each  personage  is  inscribed 
in  Greek  characters.     In  this  ball  is 
a  bust  of  the  enlightened  pontiff  by 
.vbom  this  museum  was  created :  it  is 
a  good  work  of  Cav.  Fabris,  the  pre- 
sent director  of  the  museum.     IX. — 
Ninth  CAam5er,  containing  the  Bronzes 
and  Jewellery.      The    collection    of 
Bronzes  in  this  chamber  is  highly  in- 
teresting, and  is  continually  increasing 
by  the  addition  of  new  objects.     On  ' 
entering  the  room,  the  attention  is  at 
once  arrested  by  the  bronze  bier,  or  \ 
funeral  couch,  with  6  legs,  found  at 
Cervetri,   the  ancient    Ciere,   in  the 
celebrated  Pelasgic  tomb  which  was 
excavated  in   1826    by   Monsignore 
ReguUni  and  General  Galassi,  from 
whom  it  derived,  the  name  of  the  Re-  ' 
gulini- Galassi  tomb,  as  described  in  | 
our  account  of  CervetrL     Near  it  are 
several   tripods,   each    supporting    a 
cauldron  decorated  with   bas-reliefs, ' 
and  a  bronze  tray,  supposed  to  be  an 
incense  burner,  all  found  in  the  same  : 
tomb.     Among  the  other  treasures  of 
this  chamber  may  be  mentioned  the , 
two  statues  of  boys  wearing  the  bulla ;  j 
one  of  them, found  at  Tarquinii,  having 
an   Etruscan  inscription  on  the  left  ' 
arm ;  the   other,   found  at   Perugia, 
having  the  inscription  on  the  right  leg, 
and  holding  a  bird  in  his  hand ;  —  a 
statue  of  a  warrior  in  armour,  nearly  as 
large  as  life,  found  at  Todi  in  1837  ; 
jthe  helmet  terminates  in  a  cone,  and 
.the  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beautifully 
worked,  bears  an  inscription  on  the 
baldric ;  —  a  very  beautiful  cista  mis- 
tica,  found  at   Vulci,  with   handles 
formed     of    children     riding    upon 
awans,  and  decorated  with  exquisite 
jreliefs    representing     the    battle    of 
Achilles  and  the  Amazons ;  this  cista 
contained,  when  found,  various  arti- 
cles of  a    ]ady*s  toilette,  hair-pins, 
rouge^  two   bone  combs,  a  mirror, 
&0.; — a  small    statue  of    Minerva, 
winged,  with   an  owl  on  her  bead, 
found  at  Orte ; — several  braziers  from 
Vulci,  with  tongs,  rakes,  and   sho- 
vels;^-a  statue  ^an  Aruspex,  in  his 
sacrificial  costume,  with  an  Etruscan 
snscriptioQ  on  his  left  thigh,  found 


near  the  Tiber; — a  war  chariot  of 
Roman  times,  found  at  Roma  Vec- 
chia,  on  the  Appian ;  it  is  elaborately 
ornamented,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pole  and   wheels,  which   are 
modern  restorations,  it  is  so  perfect, 
that  doubts  of  its  authenticity  were 
long  entertained.     By  the  side  of  the 
car  are  two  very  beautiful  fragments 
of  colossal  statues :  one  was  found  at 
Chiusi,  the  other,   a  portion   of  an 
arm,  was  found   in   the  harbour  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  is  considered  by 
sculptors  to  surpass  in  beauty  all  the 
ancient  works  in  metal  which  have 
come  down  to  us.     Arranged  along 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  are  several 
circular   stamped   shields  of  bronze, 
found  in  the  Regulini  Galassi  tomb 
with  the  objects  already  described  s 
six  of  them  are  3  feet  in  diameter ;  a 
circular   shield    found   at    BomarzQ, 
also  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
lance-thrust  in   it,   and    its  wooden 
lining  and  leather  braces  still  perfect ; 
a  bronze  hand  studded  with  gold  nails; 
several  helmets,   spears,   battle-axes, 
cuirasses,  greaves,  and  other  pieces  of 
armour;  a  bronze  vizor;   a  curved 
trumpet ;  some  fans ;  numerous  beau- 
tiful candelabra,  of  great  variety  of 
form  and  fancy ;  and  an  almost  count- 
less collection  of  specchj,  or  mirrors, 
many  of  which  are  highly  polished, 
some  gilt  on  the  reverse,  and  others 
ornamented  with  engraved  figures  or 
inscriptions.     In  cases  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room  are  most  cu- 
rious collections  of  household  utensilsi 
flesh-hooks,  cups,  cauldrons,  strainers, 
jugs,  locks,  weights,  handles  of  furni- 
ture richly  ornamented;  a  series  of 
idols  in  black  earthenware,  found  at 
Caere ;    small    figures    of   animals ; 
comic   masks;   strigils,   or  scrapers^ 
used  in  the  baths ;  hair-pins ;  coins'; 
stamped  clay- pieces,  with  spots,  sup- 
posed to  be  Etruscan  money ;  a  pair 
of  jointed  clogs,  the  frame-work  of 
bronze,  with  a  wooden  lining,  found 
at  Vulci ;  writing  implements  of  va- 
rious  kinds;   and  last,   though   not 
the  least  in  interest  and  curiosity,  a 
Pda^ffie  Alphabetf  scratched  on  a  yn% 
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or  ink-bottle,  of  common  tcm-cotta, 
and  arranged  in  single  letters  and  in 
syllables,  so  that  it  might  serre  both  as 
an  alphabet  and  a  spelling-book.  This 
remarkable  relic  was  found  in  one  of 
the  tombs  of  ancient  Can-e  (  Cervetri) ; 
it  has  2S  letters  in  the  fure  Pelasgie 
cfaaracter,  read,  unlike  the  Etruscan, 
from  left  to  right.     Dr.  Lepsius,  of 
Berlin,  regards  it  as  the  most  ancient 
known  example  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet and  Its  arrangement,  and  considers 
the  letters  as  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  the  Greek  characters.     Among  its 
other  peculiarities,   the    letters  Eta 
and  Omega  are   altogether  wanting, 
while  the  Fa«  and  Koppa  are  present. 
The  syllables  on   the   body   of  the 
bottle  are  merely  combinations  <^  the 
consonants  with  the  vowels  i,  a,  u,  e, 
beginning  with  Bi,  Ba,  Bu,  Be ;  for 
which  reason  the  relic  has  been  not 
inaptly  called  a  Pelasgie  horn-book, 
llie  JewetUry  is  contained  in  a  poly- 
gonal table  which  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  revolves  on  a  pivot 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors.     The 
compartments   into  which   it   is   di- 
vided are  covered  with  glass,  and  con- 
tain a    miscellaneous    collection    of 
gold    ornaments,    more   varied    and 
more  instructive  than  any  other  that 
has  yet  been  formed.     The  extent  of 
the  collection  is  surprising  when  it  is 
considered  that  most  of  the  objects 
it  contains   were  found  in  a  single 
tomb,  the  Regulini-Galassi  at  Cerve- 
tri; but  even  its  extent  is  less  remark- 
able than  the  elaborate  character  of 
the  workmanship.      The    gold   and 
silver  filagrees  of  Genoa,   the  gold 
ehains  of  Venice  and   Trichinopoly, 
do  not  excel  them  in  minuteness  of 
execution,  and  rarely  approach  them 
in  taste.     The  patterns  of  the  fomale 
ornaments  are  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  might  be  worn  as  novelties  in  any 
court  of  modern  Europe.     Nearly  all 
these  surprising  specimens  of  ancient 
art  were  found  in  the  sepulchres.     In 
one  compartment  are  wreaths  for  the 
head,  ehaplets  for  the  priests  and  ma- 
gistrates,  and  bands  for  the  female 
bead-dress;  some  are  mmple  fillets. 


while  others  are  composed  of  leaves  of 
ivy,  myrtle,  and  olive,  most  delicately 
wrought.    In  other  compartments  are 
necklaces,   bracelets,    brooches,    ear- 
rings, and  armlets  of  solid  gold,  in 
every   variety   of  pattern;    many  of 
them    are   elastic,    and   the    greater 
number  are  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
either  single  or  coiled.     The  bullc, 
or  amulets,  worn  on  the  breast,  are  of 
large  size,  and   elaborately    worked. 
The  rings  are  of  various  kinds;  some 
are  set  with  jewels,  others  are  jointed, 
others  are  simply  composed  of  scara- 
bsi  set  on  a  swivel.     The  ear-rings 
are  even  more  varied  in   their  pat- 
terns; some  consist  of  a  single  stone 
set  in  gold,  while  others  are  in  the 
form  of  a  ram*s  iiead,  a  bird,  or  other 
animals.     The   fibulae   for   iastening 
the  toga,  the  chains  for  the  neck,  the 
gold  lace,  &e.,  are  so  beautiful  and 
minute  in  workmanship,  that  modem 
skill  can  produce  few  specimens   of 
equal  delicacy.     One  of  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  this  table  is  the 
embossed  breastplate  of  the  warriot 
buried  in  the  Regulini  Galassi  tomb. 
It  is  of  solid   gold,  with  fibultie   of 
the  most  elaborate  description,  and  is 
wrought    with     consummate     skill. 
Among  the  silver  articles  are  some 
cups  and  vases,  decorated  with  relief 
of  an  Egyptian  character,   many  of 
which  are  inscribed  with  the  name 
"  Larthia  **  in  Etruscan  letters.    X.— 
Tenth  Chamber,  A  dark  passage,  con- 
taining several  interesting  sepulchral 
monuments  and  some  reliefs  in  bronze, 
leads  us  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Tamhe^ 
in  which  are  preserved  faithful  copies 
upon  canvas  of  the  paintings  disco- 
vered in  \he  principal  tombs  of  Tar* 
quinii,  and  in  the  painted  tomb   of 
Vulci ;  they  do  not  give  the  complete 
series  of  any  single  tomb,   but  are 
a  selection  of  the  choicest  subjects, 
llie  Tarquinii  paintings  here  copied 
are  described  in  our  account  of  Tar- 
quinii, at   the  close  of  this  volume, 
under  the  several  heads  of   Grotta 
della  Querciola,  Grotta  del  Triclinio, 
Camera    del     Morto,    Grotta    delle 
Bighe,  Grotta  del  Barone,  and  GrotU 
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delle  Iscrizione.   The  Vulci  paintings 
are  copied    from   the    only    painted 
tomb  ever  discovered  on  that  site.   As 
this  tomb  is  now  entirely  destroyed^ 
and  as  the  paintings  at  Tarquinii  are 
fiist  perishing   from    damp  and   ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  these  copies 
are  of  great  value  as  studies  of  cos- 
tume  and   domestic   manners.     The 
details    of   each    picture,  when    re- 
garded in  this  light,  are  of  exceeding 
interest;  In  one  we  have  the  excite- 
>  ment  of  a  boar-bunt,  with  huntsmen 
in  full  costume ;  in  another  we  have 
a    horse-race,   with   the  judges,    the 
stand,  the  prize,  and  all  the  anxiety  of 
the  start ;  in  another  is  represented  a 
death-bed  scene  of  touching  interest ; 
in   others  are    seen   various  dances, 
^mes,   funeral  feasts,  and   religious 
ceremonies.     This  room  also  contains 
the  Triptolemus  vase  formerly  in  the 
Poniatowski  collection,   several    red 
and  brown  fluted  jars  from  Veil  and 
Caere,  a  temple  sarcophagus  with  an 
inscription  recording    the    name    of 
Tanaquil  (Thanchvilus),  several  bra- 
ziers,  and  other  objects  of  interest. 
XI. — Eleventh  Chcmiher,  a  small  room 
fitted   up  as  a  &c-simile  of  an  un- 
painted  tomb ;  it  is  entered  by  a  low 
door,  exactly  copied  from  the  origi- 
nal, guarded  by  two  lions  from  Vulci. 
It  is  divided  in  the  interior  into  two 
vaulted  chambers,  with  three  benches 
of  rock,  on  which  the  sarcophagi  are 
placed,  while  the  walls  are  hung  with 
vases,  tazze,  and  other  sepulchnd  ob- 
jects^ 

The  Egyptian  branch  of  the  Grego- 
rian Museum  is  inferior  in  import- 
ance to  the  Etruscan ;  but  if  conti- 
nued  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  commenced,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  student  in  en- 
abling him  to  connect  the  arts  of 
Etruria  with  those  of  Egypt. 

GaJQery  of  the  Candelabra,  an  im- 
posing hall,  upwards  of  1000  feet  in 
length,  built  by  Pius  VI.  fh>m  the 
designs  of  l^monetti,  and  filled  with 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  antique 
candelabra,  columns,  statues,  &c.,  ar- 
ranged in  six  compartments.     Nearly 


all  these  objects  explain  themselves 
without  the  fatigue  of  a  particular  de- 
scription ;  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  following  as  the  most 
remarkable : — Compartment  1. — Chil- 
dren with  birds'  nests.  A  hawk,  in 
black  basalt.  Ompartment  11, — 3.  A 
satyr,  with  Pan  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot.  9.  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
from  Hadrian's  villa.  29.  A  sepuU 
chral  altar  with  bas-reliefs,  the  genii 
of  Death,  &c.  34,  35.  Sarcophagi, 
with  the  history  of  Orestes  and  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  the  story  of  Protesi* 
laus.  Compartment  III. — In  this  di- 
vision are  arranged  all  the  objects 
found  at  Tor  Marancio,  on  the  farm 
of  the  Duchess  of  Chablais,  who  pre<* 
sente4  them  to  the  museum,  as  we 
read  in  an  inscription  placed  here 
to  record  the  donation.  The  triple 
Hermes  of  Bacchus,  Libera,  and 
Mercury,  with  relteft  of  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,  Apollo,  and  other  divini- 
ties, is  the  most  interesting  object. 
Compartment  IV.  —  12.  Sarcophagus 
with  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  35-37.. 
The  genius  of  Death.  43.  The  beau* 
tiful  group  of  the  boy  struggling  with 
the  goose :  a  repetition  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  far  inferior,  is  in  the  Capitol.- 
36.  Sarcophagus  with  bas-reliels  re^ 
presenting  Diana  slaying  the  children 
of  Niobe.  Compartment  V.  —  322. 
Statue  of  a  female  runner  in  the  pub- 
lic games.  3.  Nemesis,  from  Hadrian's 
villa.  8.  Statue  of  a  comedian.  Com* 
partment  VI. — ^253.  Sarcophagus  with 
Diana  and  Endymion.  257.  Gany- 
mede. 965.  A  shepherd.  A  milestone 
with  an  inscription. 

GaUery  of  Maps,  —  This  fine  hall,; 
420  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 
series  of  geographical  maps,  painted 
in  fresco  in  1581  by  Padre  Ignazio 
Danti,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Alaw 
tri.  They  are  interesting  chiefly  as 
illustrations  of  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  period.  Tliose  of  the 
Italian  provinces  are  particularly  v^^ 
luable  in  relation  to  local  boundaries^ 
The  painted  roof  is  not  so  much  no* 
ticed  as  it  deserves. 
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LiBEAET. 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  eoo- 
aidered  to  have  been  founded  by  Ni* 
ebolae  V.  (1447),  who  transferred  to 
bis  new  palace  the  manuieripts  which 
had  been  collected  in  the  Lateran  by 
St  Hilary  as  early  as  the  5th  century. 
The  library  at  the  death  of  Nicholas 
V.  is  laid  to  hare  contained  9000 
MSS.,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
persed by  his  successor  Calixtus  III. 
(Borgia).  These  losses  were  not  re- 
paired until  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV. 
(della  Rovere),  whose  seal  in  restoring 
and  augmenting  the  library  is  cele- 
brated by  Ariosto  and  by  Platina, 
who  was  appointed  its  librarian  about 
1460.  Tlie  present  building  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1588,  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  a  new  apart- 
ment having  become  necessary  to  re- 
ceive the  collections  made  by  his  three 
immediate  predecessors,  and  particu- 
larly by  heo  X.,  who  had  sent  agents 
into  distant  countries  to  collect  manu- 
scripts. The  celebrity  of  the  library 
dates  properly  from  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  when  the  munificence 
of  the  popes  was  aided  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  other  important  collections. 
The  first  was  that  of  the  fiimous  Ful- 
vius  Ursinus  in  1600,  followed  by  the 
valuable  collections  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Bobbio,  composed  chiefly 
of  Palimpsests.  The  library  then  con- 
Uined  10,660  MSS  ,  of  which  8500 
were  Latin, and  2160  Greek.  The  PaU- 
tine  library,  belonging  to  the  elector 
palatine,  captured  at  Heidelberg  by 
Tilly,  and  presented  to  Pope  Gre- 
gory XV.  in  1621  by  Duke  Maxi. 
milian  of  Bavaria,  was  the  next 
accession;  it  contained  2388  MSS., 
1956  of  which  were  Latin,  and  432 
Greek.  In  1658  the  Vatican  received 
the  library  of  Urbino,  founded  by 
Duke  Federigo,  whose  passion  for 
books  was  so  great,  that  at  the  Ukmg 
of  Volterm  in  1472,  he  reserved  no- 
thing but  a  Hebrew  Bible  for  his  own 
share  of  the  spoil.  This  collection 
enriched  the  Vatican  with  1711  Greek 
and  Latin  MSS.     In  1690  the  Bib- 


liotheca  Alexandiina,  the  collection  of 
Christina  queoi  of  Sweden,  passed 
into  the  library  i  it  comprehended  all 
the  valuable  treasures  taken  by  her 
fiither  Oustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague, 
Wurtzburg,  and  Bremen,  and  amount* 
ed  to  2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were 
Latin,  and  190  Greek.  Clement  XI. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
presented  55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  col- 
lection; and  in  1746  it  received  the 
splendid  library  of  the  Ottoboni  fa- 
mily, containing  3862  MSS.,  of  which 
3391  were  Latin,  and  474  GreeL 
About  the  same  time  it  was  augmented 
by  266  MSS.  from  the  library  of  the 
Marquis  Capponi.  The  last  addition 
of  importance  was  that  of  162  Greek 
MSa  from  the  convent  of  S.  Basilio 
at  Grotta  Ferrate.  At  the  peace  of 
1815,  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Humboldt,  applied  to 
pius  VII.  for  the  restoration  of  some 
of  the  manuscripts  which  had  been 
plundered  from  the  Heidelberg  library 
by  Tilly.  A  more  favourable  mo- 
ment for  this  request  could  not  have 
been  chosen :  the  service  rendered  to 
the  church  by  the  restoration  of  the 
pope  to  his  throne  was  acknowledged 
by  that  enlightened  and  virtuous  pon- 
tiff on  all  occasions ;  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  request  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  immediately  answered  by 
the  restoration  of  many  MSS.  of  great 
Importance  to  the  German  scholar  and 
historian.  At  the  present  time  the 
Vatican  Library  contains  in  the  Orien- 
tal collection  590  Hebrew,  787  Arabic^ 
80  Coptic,  71  ^thiopic,  459  Syriac, 
64  Turkish,  65  Persian,  1  Samaritan, 
13  Armenian,  2  Iberian,  22  Indian, 
10  Chinese,  and  18  Sclavonic  Manu- 
scripts. The  amount  of  the  whole 
collection  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Orien- 
tal manuscripts  is  23,580,  the  finest 
collection  in  the  world.  The  number 
of  printed  books  is  not  more  than 
30,000,  though  it  has  been  loosely 
stated  at  100,000  volumes.  The  li- 
brary is  open  daily  for  study  from  9 
in  the  morning  until  noon,  excepting 
during  the  recess,  which  begins  on 
the  16th  of  June  and.  continues  until 
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November.  On  Thui*sdays,  and  on 
numerous  feast-days  it  is  always  closed, 
and  the  accommodation  is  so  limited 
that  only  those  who  wish  to  consult 
MSS.  can  find  places.  The  fee  to  the 
custode  for  a  party  is  from  two  to 
five  pauls. 

llie  Entrance  HaU  contains  in  a 
glass  case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Egyptians.  In 
the  adjoining  room,  called  the  Chamber 
of  the  Scribes,  is  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  cardinal  librarians;  that  of  Car- 
dinal Giustiniani  is  by  Domenichino. 
The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Paul  Brill 
and  Marco  di  Firenze. 

The  Great  HaU,  which  forms  the 
chief  body  of  the  library,  is  divided 
by  pilasters  into  two  portions,  and  is 
decorated  with  frescoes  by  Scipione 
Cajetani,  Paris  Nogari,  Cesare  Neb- 
bia,  and  other  artists,  representing  the 
history  of  the  library,  the  general 
councils  of  the  church,  and  the  build- 
ings erected  by  Sixtus  V.  From  this 
we  enter  the  immense  double  gcdlery, 
celebrated  for  the  effect  of  its  per- 
spective. Attached  to  the  pilasters 
and  the  walls  are  the  painted  cabinets 
or  presses  which  contain  the  books; 
these  are  shut  with  close  doors,  so 
that  a  stranger  might  walk  through 
the  entire  suite  of  apartments,  and 
have  no  suspicion  that  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  first  literary  treasures  in  the 
world.  In  this  respect  the  Vatican 
Library  contrasts  disadvantageously 
with  the  imposing  halls  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  everything  tends  to 
sustain  the  literary  air  which  we  in- 
stinctively look  for  in  a  library ;  here 
nothing  meets  the  eye  but  bright  fres- 
coes and  Etruscan  vases,  and  the  effect 
which  might  be  produced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  books  is  entirely  lost. 
On  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  hall 
is  an  old  Euseian  Calendar  on  wood. 
A  more  interesting  object  is  the  Sar> 
cophagus  of  white  marble,  containing 
the  winding  sheet  of  Asbestus,  found 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  Two  fine  tables  of  granite 
supported  by  bronze  figures,  and  a 
beautiiVil  spiral  column  of  Oriental 
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alabaster,  will  not  fail  to  attract  at- 
tention. The  beautiful  Candelabra 
of  Sevres  china  were  presoited  to 
Pius  VII.  by  Napoleon. 

The  GaUeriea  contain  the  presses 
with  the  manuscripts.  In  the  left  gal- 
lery are  the  sitting  statues  of  Aristides, 
the  sophist  of  the  2d  century,  and  of 
St.  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Porto  in 
the  Sd  century,  seated  in  the  pastoral 
chair,  on  which  is  engraved  the  cele-< 
brated  Paschal  Calendar,  composed 
to  combat  the  heresy  of  those  Chris- 
tians who  observed  Easter  on  the 
same  day  as  the  Jews :  it  was  found 
in  the  catacombs  of  S.  Lorenzo.  At 
the  end  of  this  gallery  is  the  Museum 
of  Christian  Antiquities,  containing  an 
interesting  collection  of  lamps,  paint- 
ings, glass  vessels,  gems,  personal  or- 
naments, and  other  relics  of  the  early 
Christians,  found  in  the  catacombs. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  collec- 
tions is  that  in  the  second  press,  con- 
taining the  different  instruments  of 
torture  by  which  many  of  the  early 
Christians  suffered  martyrdom.  The 
bas-relie&  (mi  the  walls  were  taken 
from  the  sarcophagi  in  the  catacombs  ; 
they  are  highly  interesting,  not  only 
as  examples  of  Christian  art,  but  as 
illustrations  of  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  time.  Some  of  them  are  sym- 
bolical of  the  consolations  of  Chris- 
tianity in  relation  to  death  and  sin ; 
the  history  of  Moses  and  of  Jonas  and 
the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  are  the 
most  remarkable  subjects.  Among 
the  other  collections  are  amber  vessels 
with  reliefs  and  Christian  symbols, 
carvings  in  ivory,  and  other  objects 
which  scarcely  require  enumeration* 
In.the  fourteenth  press  is  the  Dipty- 
chon  Rambonense  of  Agiltrude,  wife 
of  Guido  da  Spoleto,  a  curious  speci<* 
men  of  Italian  art  of  the  9th  century. 
The  next  chamber,  called  the  Stanza 
de*  Papiri,  contains  a  valuable  series 
of  diplomas  and  charters  from  the  5th 
to  the  8th  century,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  historical  frescoes  by 
Mengs.  The  rooms  beyond  this  con- 
tain a  very  interesting  collection  of 
Byzantine  and  early  Italian  paintings 
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antique  frescoes,  and  the  cabinet  of 
medali,  which  was  plundered  of  so 
manj  of  its  treasures  by  one  of  its 
own  curators  during  the  absence  of 
the  court  in  1848-9.  The  number 
akertained  to  be  missing  is  not  less 
than  137.  Some  of  these  medals  were 
of  great  rarity,  and  their  loss  is  a  pub- 
lie  misfortune;  but  of  the  greater 
number  the  dies  still  remain  at  the 
mi'.t.  and  nearly  all  those  connected 
with  papal  history  can  be  replaced. 
Others  however,  which  are  missing, 
comprise  many  of  the  rarest,  and  some 
unique,  gold  coins,  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  series.  The  medal  of  Anti- 
nous,  one  of  the  largest  specimens  of 
gold  coins  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  antiquity,  and  the  only 
one  known,  is  said  to  hare  been  al- 
ready traced  to  a  foreign  court.  The 
plunderer  himself  confessed  to  the  ab- 
straction of  ninety  medals,  whose  value, 
at  the  mere  weight  of  gold,  without 
any  regard  to  their  artistic  or  numis- 
matic rarity,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
SOOO  scudi.  The  chamber  contains  also 
a  very  interesting  portrait  of  Charle- 
magne in  fresco,  as  old,  probably,  as  the 
8  th  century,  and  the  celebrated  Nozze 
Aldobrandinif  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Titus  in  1606,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VIII.  It  became  the 
property  of  the  pope,  and  has  there- 
fore been  designated  by  the  name  of 
his  fiimily.  For  many  years  it  was 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  Villa  Aldo* 
brandini,  and  was  considered  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  paint- 
ing in  the  world,  until  the  discoveries 
at  Herculaneum  deprived  it  of  its 
glory.  JMfany  celebrated  painters 
made  it  their,  frequent  study,  and  a 
celebrated  copy  by  Nicholas  Poussin 
is  preserved  in  the  Doria  Palace. 
Although  injured  by  restorations,  it 
was  considered  so  valuable  in  1818 
that  it  was  purchased  of  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini  for  10,000  scudi.  It 
represents,  in  the  opinion  of  Win- 
ckeimann,  the  Marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis;  the  costume  and  the  acces- 
sories are  Greek,  which  seems  to  set 
Bt  rest  the  idea  of  the  Italian  anti- 


quaries that  the  subject  was  suggested 
by  Catullus.  The  composition  con- 
sists of  ten  figures:  the  bridegroom 
is  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  richly-carved 
couch,  on  which  sits  the  bride,  attired 
in  white  drapery,  accompanied  by  a 
female,  who  seems  to  be  conscdingher ; 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  a 
priest  and  two  youtlis  are  standing  at 
a  circular  altar  preparing  ibr  the  lus- 
tral  offering.  Between  them  and  the 
couch  is  a  finely  draped  female  figure 
resting  on  an  altar,  and  holding  what 
appears  to  be  a  shell.  On  the  right 
of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  three  figures 
standing  near  a  tripod :  one  holds  a 
tazza ;  the  second,  a  fine  commanding 
personage,  wears  a  crown;  the  third 
is  playing  on  a  harp  of  six  strings. 
Mr.  Williams,  whose  description  of 
the  different  figures  is  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  picture,  thus  cri- 
ticises the  execution  :  «  The  whole 
painting  is  in  a  light  sketchy  style. 
The  only  colours  used  are  red  ap- 
proaching to  a  crimson  brown,  greens 
inclining  to  the  hue  of  verdigris,  bril- 
liant orange,  purple,  and  a  beautiful 
white.  Tliese  colours  are  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  drapery  of  the  figures. 
The  background  is  principally  taken 
up  with  a  screen  (?),  which  is  of  a 
whitish  purple,  the  vacant  ground 
being  surrounded  with  a  pale  green." 
The  bridegroom,  in  the  opinion  of 
John  Bell,  is  the  finest  thing  he  had 
ever  seen.  **  His  brown  colour  gives 
a  singular  appearance  of  hardihood 
and  token  of  having  grappled  with 
danger,  and  felt  the  influence  of  burn- 
ing suns.  The  limbs  are  drawn  with 
inimitable  skill,  slender,  of  the  finest 
proportions,  making  the  just  medium 
between  strength  and  agility;  while 
the  low  sustaining  posture,  resting 
firmly  on  the  right  hand,  half  turning 
towards  the  bride,  is  wonderfully  con- 
ceived. A  pleasing  tone  of  purity 
reigns  through  the  whole  compocation, 
in  which  nothing  bacchanalian  oflfends 
the  eye  or  invades  the  chaste  ke^ng 
of  the  scena**  The  other  antique 
paintings  preserved  in  this  room  were 
found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  Via  Appia;  they  represent  Pasi- 
phae,  Scylla,  Myrrha,  &c.,  but  they 
are  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  re- 
quire a  detailed  description.  The 
cabinet  of  ancient  and  modern  engrav- 
ings, begun  by  Pius  VI.,  and  com- 
pleted by  Pius  VII.,  has  a  ceiling 
painted  by  Guido.  Another  room 
adjoining  contains  a  curious  collection 
of  objects  in  terra-cotta,  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  arranged  and 
presented  by  Cajetano  Marini.  Still 
further,  in  the  series  of  four  chambers 
called  the  Appar^amento  Borgia^  are 
printed  books,  illustrated  works,  and 
the  library  of  works  on  art,  founded 
by  Cioognara.  These  chambers  were 
built  by  the  infamous  Alexander  VI., 
from  whom  they  derive  their  name. 
Chamber  I.,  remarkable  for  its  ceiling, 
decorated  with  paintings  and  stuccoes 
by  Giovanni  da  Udine  and  Perino  del 
Vaga ;  the  planeta  are  said  to  be  from 
the  designs  of  Raphael.  Among  the 
ancient  bas-reliefs  preserved  on  the 
walls,  the  following  are  the  most 
interesting :  —  2.  A  procession  with 
Lictors,  found  in  the  Forum  of  Tra^ 
Jan.  4.  Two  Boxers.  11,  13.  Por- 
tions of  the  frieze  of  the  Ulpian  Ba- 
silica, representing  children,  chimaeras, 
and  arabesques,  beautifully  worked. 
Chamber  II.,  the  roof  painted  in  fresco 
by  Pinturiechio.  In  the  lunettes  are 
represented  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Resurrection,  with  a  portrait  of 
Alexander  VJ.,  the  Ascension,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin.  Antiques : 
—  2.  The  departure  of  a  Warrior.  S. 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  Diana  and  £n- 
dymion.  6.  Education  of  Jupiter. 
Chamber  III.,  the  roof  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pinturiechio^  representing 
St.  Catherine  before  the  Emperor 
Maximian;  St.  Antony  Abbot  visit- 
ing St.  Paul  the  Hermit ;  the  Visi- 
tation ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian ;  Susanna  in  the  Bath ;  St. 
Barbara  flying  from  her  lather.  Over 
the  door  is  the  portrait  of  Giulia  Far- 
nese*  the  mistress  of  Alexander,  as  the 
Madonna.     (Camber  IV.,  painted  by 


Pinturiechio,  with  allegorical  figures 
of  the  Virtiies  and  Sciences.  An^ 
tiques :  —  A  collection  of  terra-cotta 
ornaments,  lamps,  &c.,  bequeathed  to 
the  museum  by  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary d'Agincourt;  fragments  of  a 
bronze  biga  found  at  Roma  Vecchia, 
with  modern  wheels  and  other  resto- 
rations. 

The  riyhl  GaJUry  contains  the 
presses  with  the  printed  books,  and  is 
ornamented  with  frescoes  illustrating 
the  history  of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VI 1. 
It  contains  a  small  museum  of  anti- 
quities in  bronze,  ivpry,  glass,  &e., 
consisting  principally  of  lamps,  vases, 
and  personal  ornaments ;  some  an- 
tique mosaics,  mediaeval  carvings  in 
ivory,  and  the  collection  of  cameos  in 
pietra-dura  by  Girometti,  purchased 
by  Gregory  XVI.  The  most  curious 
remains  are  the  nails,  tiles,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  Caesar  s 
villa  on  the  lake  of  Nemi,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  timbers  of  an  ancient 
vessel.  (See  Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy). 

The  principal  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  library  are  the  following :  — 
The  Bibk  of  the  6th  century^  in  capi- 
tal letters,  containing  the  oldest  ver- 
sion of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  first 
Greek  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Virgil  of  the  4th  or  5th  century, 
in  capital  letters,  with  fifly  miniatures, 
including  a  portrait  of  Virgil,  well 
known  by  the  engravings  of  Santo 
Bartoli.  The  Terence  of  the  9th 
century,  with  miniatures.  The  ver- 
sions of  Virgil  and  Terence  were  in 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  and 
passed  with  its  other  collections  into 
the  ducal  library  of  Urbino:  the 
Terence  was  presented  to  his  father, 
Bernardo  Bembo,  by  Porcello  Pan- 
donio,  the  Neapolitan  poet.  A  Te- 
rence of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  the 
oldest  known.  Fragmentt  of  a  Virgil 
of  the  IStli  century.  Cicero  de 
R^publica^  the  celebrated  palimpsest 
discovered  by  Cardinal  Ma'i,  under  a 
version  of  St.  Augustin*s  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  The  Palimpsest  of 
Livy,  Lib.  91.,  from  the  library   of 
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Christina,   Queen  of  Sweden.     The 
Phdarch  from  the  same  collection,  with 
notes  by  Grotius.     The  Sentca  of  the 
14th  century,  with  commentaries  by 
Triveth,  an    English    contemporary 
scholar,  from  the  library  of  the  dukes 
of  Urbino.     A  FUny^  with  interesting 
figures  of  animals.      The   Menologia 
Graca,  or    Greek    calendar   of    the 
loth  century,   ordered  by  the  Em- 
peror Basil ;  a  fine  example  of  By- 
zantine art,  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
representations    of  basilicas,  monas- 
teries,   and    martyrdoms   of   various 
saints  of  the   Greek   church.      The 
Homiliea  of  St,  Gregory  Nazianzen  of 
the  year  106S,  and  the  Four  Gotpelt  of 
the  year  1128iboth  Byzantine  MSS. 
of  great  interest ;  the  latter  is  from 
the  Urbino  library.     A  Greek  version 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoadet,  written  in 
gold,  presented  to  Innocent  VIII.  by 
Charlotte,    Queen  of  Cyprus.      The 
large  Hebrew  Bibley  in  folio,  from  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  for 
which  the  Jews  of  Venice  offered  its 
weight  in  gold.     The    Commentaries 
on  the  New  Testament,  with  miniatures 
of    the     14th    century,    by    Niccold 
da  Bologna.     The  Breviary  of  Mat- 
thicu  Corvinus  of  the  year  1490,  beau- 
tifully written  and  illuminated,  from 
the  Urbino  library.     The  Parchment 
Scroll  of  a   Greek    MS.   of  the  7th 
century,  32  feet  long,  with  miniatures 
of  the  history  of  Joshua,    The  Officium 
Mortis,    with    beautiful    miniatures. 
The  Codex  Mexicanus,  a  calendar  of 
immense  length.    The  dedication  copy 
of  the  De  Sacramentis  of  Henry  Fill., 
printed  on  vellum  at  London  in  1501, 
with  the  king's  signature  and  the  au- 
tograph inscription  on  the  last  page, 

*' Anffloruin  rex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  mittit 
Hoc  opus  et  fidei  teste  et  amicitie." 

The  Letters  of  Henry  VIII,  to  Anne 
Boleynt  seventeen  in  number;  nine 
are  in  French,  and  eight  in  English. 
The  Dante  of  the  1 5th  century,  with 
miniatures  by  Giulio  Clovio,  the 
iViend  of  Annibale  Caro,  and  pupil  of 
.Giulio  Romano,  from  the  Urbino 
library.     The  Dante  del  Boccaccio,  in 


the  handwriting  of  Boccaccio,  with 
notes  said  to  be  by  Petrarch.     Tasso^s 
Autographs,  containing  a  sketch  of  the 
first  three  cantos  of  the  Gerusalemmet 
written  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  ;  and 
several  of  his  Essays  and  Dialogues, 
Petrarch^s  Autographs,  including  the 
Bime,     The  Latin  poem  of  Donizo,  in 
honour  of  the  Countess  Matiida,  with 
her  full-length  portrait,  and  several 
historical  miniatures  of  great  interest ; 
among  which  are  the  repentance  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  his  absolution  by 
Gregory  VII.,  &c.    The  Lives  of  Duke 
Federigo  di  MontefeJtro,  by  Muzio,  and 
of  Francesco  Maria  I,  deUa  Bovere,  by 
Leoni,   with    miniatures,   by    Giulio 
Clovio.     The  autograph  copy  of  the 
Annals  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  in  twelve 
volumes.     The  Treatise  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II,  on  Hawking,  from  the 
Heidelberg  library.     Several  Manu^ 
scripts  of  Luther,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  Christian  Catechism,  translated 
into  German  by  Mdancthon,  1556. 

Among  the  printed  books  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  copies  of  prin- 
ceps  editions,  and  others  which  have 
acquired  celebrity  from  their  extreme 
rarity.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  the  following :  —  The  EpisUes  of 
St,  Jerome,  printed  at  Rome  in  1468 ; 
only  two  other  copies  are  known. 
The  princeps  edition  of  Aulas  GeOius : 
only  two  other  copies  of  this  valuable 
edition  are  known ;  it  bears  the  im- 
print of  Rome,  1469.  The  Polygfot  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes  (1514—17);  only 
three  other  copies  known.  The  Atdine 
Greek  Bible  of  1518 ;  and  the  Ardbie 
Bible  printed  at  Rome  in  1671. 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics.  —  Travel- 
lers who  have  admired  the  beautiful 
mosaics  of  St.  Peter*s  should  visit, 
before  they  leave  the  Vatican,  the  in- 
teresting studio  in  which  they  are 
manufactured.  The  number  of  ena- 
mels of  different  tints  preserved  lor 
the  purposes  of  the  works  amounts  to 
no  less  than  10,000.  The  manu&o- 
ture  is  by  no  means  so  mechanical  as 
is  generally  supposed:  great  know- 
ledge of  art)  and  a  full  appreciation 
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of  the  different  schools,  is  requisite  to 
do  justice  to  the  subjects  which  are 
thus  invested  with  immortality ;  and 
some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
cess may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  large  pictures  have  occu- 
pied from  twelve  to  twenty  years  in 
their  execution. 

Gardens  of  the  Vatican.  —  Few  tra- 
vellers visit  these  interesting  gardens, 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known  to 
the  English  tourist.     In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  they  acquired  some  cele- 
brity as  the  place  where  that  estimable 
pontiff  received   the    English   ladies 
whom  he  honoured  with  an  audience. 
The  first  portion  to  be  noticed  is  that 
called  the  Giardino  deUa  Pigna,  begun 
by  Nichdias  V.,  and  enlarged  by  Ju- 
lius II.  from  the  designs  of  Bramante, 
who  constructed  the  four  fa9ades.    In 
front  of  the  principal  fa9ade  is  a  large 
niche,  containing  the  two  bronze  pea- 
cocks  and  the  colossal  pine -apple,  11 
feet  high,  found  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  and  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  have  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  building.    The  Casino  del  Papa, 
built  by  Pius  1 V.  from  the  designs  of 
Pirro  Ligorio,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant villas  in  Rome.     It  is  decorated 
with  paintings  by  fiaroccio,  Federigo 
Zuccari,  and  Santi  di  Tito,  and  has  a 
beautiful   fountain   which    pours  its 
waters  into  a  basin  of  pavonazzetto, 
adorned     with     antique     groups    of 
children  riding  on  a  dolphin.    ^Imong 
its  antiquities  is  an  interesting  series 
of  has  reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  collected 
by    Canova.     The    most    interesting 
fragment  of  ancient  architecture   in 
the   gardens  is  the  pedestal   of  the 
Column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  found  on 
Monte  Citorio  in  1 709,  and  removed 
to  this  spot  after  the  ineffectual  at- 
tempt of  Fontana  to  raise  the  shaft, 
which   was  discovered    at   the  same 
time.     This  pedestal  is  1 1  feet  high 
and  12  feet  broad,  and  is  ornamented 
with  high  reliefs,  representing  the  apo- 
theosis of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
funeral  games,  allegorical  figures  of 
Rome,  and  a  genius  holding  an  obe- 
lisk.    The  inscription   has  been   al- 


ready quoted  in  the  account  of  the 
column  at  p.  344. 

The  Pontifical  Armoury^  near  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter*s,  contains  the 
iron  armour  of  the  Constable  de  Bour- 
bon, a  melancholy  record  of  the  cruel 
pillage  which  desolated  Rome  more 
than  all  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians, 
neither  sparing  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity nor  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  revival.  His  sword  is 
preserved  in  the  CoUegio  Romano. 

The  Capitol. 

The  great  square  of  palaces  which 
now  occupies  the  summit  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill  under  the  name  of  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  was  built  by 
Paul  III.  from  the  designs  of  Michael 
Angela  Tlie  effect  as  we  approach 
it  from  the  Corso  is  imposing,  al- 
though it  has  little  in  accordance  with 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  Roman 
Capitol.  The  easy  ascent  by  steps  a 
cordoni  was  opened  in  1536  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  steps  are 
two  Egyptian  lionesses,  in  basalt, 
brought  here  from  the  church  of  S. 
Stefano  in  Cacco,  near  the  Collegio 
Romano,  by  Paul  IV.  They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  lions  of 
basalt  at  whose  base  Rienzi  fell.  On 
the  summit  of  the  steps,  at  the  angles 
of  the  balustrades,  are  two  colossal 
statues,  in  Pentelic  marble,  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  standing  by  the  side  of 
their  horses :  they  were  found  in  the 
Ghetto,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  Near  these,  on  the  balus- 
trade, are  the  celebrated  marble 
sculptures  called  erroneously  the 
Trophies  of  Marius.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  this  misnomer  in  the 
description  of  the  fountain  where  these 
sculptures  were  discovered  (p.  371.). 
Their  style  of  art  conclusively  proves 
that  they  are  imperial  works;  Win- 
ckelmann  referred  them  to  the  time  of 
Domitian,  and  recent  antiquaries  have 
even  assigned  to  them  so  late  a  date 
as  that  of  Septimius  Severus,  though 
the  excellent  workmanship  evidently 
bespeaks  a  much  earlier  period  of  art. 
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l^ear  these  are  the  statues  of  Constan-  | 
tine  and  his  son,  found  in  the  baths  | 
CD  the  QuirinaL    On  the  right  of  the 
ascent,  at  the  extremity  of  the  balus- 
trade,  is  the  celebrated  Cciumna  Mil- 
Haria,  the  milestone  of  Vespasian  and 
Nerva,  which  marked  the  first  mile  of 
the   Apptan   Way :  it   was  found  in 
1584  in  the  Vigna  Naro,  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Porta   San  Sebas- 
tiano.     The  corresponding  column  cm 
the  left  balustrade  sustains  an  antique 
ball,  said  by  tradition  to  be  that  which 
contained   the  ashes  of  Trajan,  and 
was  held  by  the  colossal  statue  which  | 
stood  on  the  summit  of  his  historical 
column  (p.  S46,).     In  the  centre  of 
the  piazza  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
statue  of  Constantine,    a    fortunate 
error  for  the  interests  of  art,  since  it 
was  this  circumstance  alone   which 
preserved   it  from    destruction.      It 
first  stood  near  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus ;  it  was  then  placed  in  front 
of  the  Lateran,  and  was  moved  to  its 
present  position  by  Michael  Angelo 
in  1538.     It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
marble  made  out  of  a  single  block  of 
an  architrave  found  in  the  Foriim  of 
Trajan.      It  is  the  only  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
art,  and  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
equestrian  statue  in  existence.   It  was 
originally  gilt,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
traces  still  visible  on  the  horse*s  head. 
The  admiration  of  Michael   Angelo 
for  the  statue  is  well   known ;  it  is 
related    that   he   said   to    the    horse 
Cammina,  and  declared  that  its  action  ' 
was  full  of  life.     So  highly  is  it  prized, 
that  even  in  recent  years  an  ofiBcer 
was  regularly  appointed  to  take  care 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Custode 
del  Cavallo,  at  a  salary  of  ten  scudi  a 
month.     It  was  found  near  St.  John 
Xateran,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  is 
annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of 
that  basilica  as  an   acknowledgment 
that  it  belongs  to  them.     While  the 
statue  8too4  in  front  of  the  Lateran  in 
'  347,  it  played  an  important  part  in 


the  rejoicings  which  celebrated  Rien- 
zl's  elevation  to  the  rank  of  tribune. 
On  that  memorable  occaaon  wine  was 
made  to  run  out  of  one  nostril  and 
water  out  of  the  other. 

On  the  three  sides  of  the  piazza  are 
the  three  separate  buildings  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo.  Most  critics  find 
fault  with  the  architecture  as  being 
too  much  broken  into  details ;  while 
others  praise  the  general  design,  and 
contend  that  the  great  defect  is  the 
want  of  character  in  the  central  mass, 
and  the  divergence  of  the  side  build- 
ings so  as  to  make  them  appear  shorter 
than  they  really  are.  The  large  win- 
dows in  the  side  fronts,  inserted  by 
Giacomo  del  Duca,  the  pupil  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  greatly  injure  the  unity 
of  the  plan.  The  central  building  is 
the  palace  of  the  Senator ;  that  on  the 
right  is  the  palace  of  the  Conserva- 
tori ;  that  on  the  left  is  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol. 

Palace  of  thb  Senator, 

Founded  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end 
of  the  1 4th  century,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Tabularium,  as  a  fortified  place 
for  the  residence  of  the  Senator.  The 
fa9ade  was  ornamented  by  Michael 
Angelo  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
made  to  harmonise  witli  his  new  pa- 
laces. In  front  it  is  ascended  by  a 
double  row  of  steps.  At  the  base  is 
a  large  fountain  constructed  by  Six- 
tus  v.,  and  ornamented  with  three 
statues :  that  in  the  centre  is  Minerva, 
a  fine  figure  in  Parian  marble  with 
porphyry  drapery,  found  at  Cora,  and 
commonly  called  the  statue  of  Rome 
triumphant :  the  two  others  are  co- 
lossal figures  of  river  gods,  in  Parian 
marble,  representing  the  Nile  and  the 
Tiber,  found  in  the  Colonna  Gardens, 
and  referred  by  Nibby  to  the  time  of 
the  Antonines.  The  principal  apart- 
ment in  this  palace  is  the  hall  in  which 
the  Senator  holds  his  court :  it  con- 
tains statues  of  Paul  III.,  Gregory 
XIII.,  and  Charles  of  Anjou  as  S^ 
nator  of  Rome  in  the  ISth  century. 
In  the  upper  rooms  the  Academy  of 
the  Lincei  hold  their  meetings.   From 
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this  we  may  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
the  Tower,  remarkable  for  one  of  the 
most  instructive  views  of  Rome,  de- 
scribed in  detail  at  p.  306.  The  great 
YhAI  of  the  Capitol,  the  celebrated 
Fatarina,  captured  from  Viterbo  in 
the  middle  ages,  is  suspended  in  this 
tower,  and  is  rung  only  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  pope  and  the  be- 
gijining  of  the  Carnival.  The  city 
prisons  occupy  the  base  of  the  palace  : 
in  the  passages  leading  to  them  some 
interesting  remains  of  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  Tabu- 
larium  have  been  discovered  (p.  317.). 
[The  museums  and  gallery  of  the 
Capitol  are  open  to  the  public  on  the 
same  days  as  the  collections  of  the 
Vatican,  vis. ,  on  Mondays  and  Thurs* 
days,  from  the  20th  to  the  23rd  hour, 
according  to  Roman  time ;  so  that  the 
hour  of  opening  varies  with  the  season 
fVbm  noon  to  3  p.  m.  Tliey  remain 
open  for  four  hours.  Admission  at 
other  times  is  easily  obtained  by  a  fee 
to  the  custode.] 

Palace  of  the  Consbrvato&i, 

On  the  south  side  of  the  square,  con- 
taining the  Protomoteca,  or  collection 
of  busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Pictures,  the  Broose  Wolf, 
&c.  Under  the  arcade  on  the  right 
hand,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  only  statue  of  the  em- 
peror which  is  recognised  as  authen- 
tic On  the  left  is  a  statue  of  Au- 
gustus in  a  military  dress,  with  the 
rostrum  of  a  galley  on  the  pedestal, 
an  allusion  probably  to  the  battle  of 
Actium.  In  different  parts  of  the 
court  are  several  interesting  frag- 
ments :  a  colossal  marble  head  of 
Domitian ;  the  cippus  of  Agrippina, 
wife  of  Germanicus ;  two  fragments 
of  porphyry  columns  found  in  the 
basilica  of  Constantino ;  the  fine  group 
of  the  lion  attacking  a  horse,  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Almo,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  workmanship  and  for  the 
restorations  of  Michael  Angelo ;  a 
hand  and  head  of  a  colossal  bronze 
statue,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  'statue  of  Commodns. 


This  head  has  been  identified  by  soma 
antiquaries  with  that  which  Commodus 
placed  on  the  colossus  of  Nero ;  but 
Nardini  has  disposed  of  this  theory 
by  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  statue 
of  Nero  was  of  marble :  he  considers 
that  it  more  probably  belonged  to  the 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  which  stood 
in  the  Palatine  library.  Winckelmann 
also  rejected  the  idea  that  it  is  the  head 
of  Commodus.  In  the  back  part  of  the 
court  are  the  statue  of  Rome  trium- 
phant ;  the  keystone  of  the  Arch  of 
Trajan,  with  a  bas-relief  of  a  captured 
province,  probably  Dacia ;  the  two 
captive  kings,  in  grey  marble,  of  the 
time  of  Pompey ;  and  the  Egyptian 
statues  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Arsinoe,  with  hieroglyphics  on  their 
backs.  The  feet  and  hand  of  another 
colossal  statue,  in  marble,  are  inte- 
resting fragments ;  they  were  formerly 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  head  of 
Domitian  described  above,  but  they 
differ  from  it  both  in  wor)cmanship 
and  proportion. 

Protomoteca,  a  suite  of  eight  rooms 
presented  to  the  Arcadian  Academy 
by  Leo  XII.  They  contain  a  series 
of  busts  of  illustrious  personages,  in- 
cluding those  which  formerly  stood 
on  the  cornice  of  the  Pantheon.  I. 
In  this  room  are  suspended  the  regu- 
lations of  Pius  VII.,  defining  the 
privilege  of  admission  to  this  new 
Temple  of  Fame.  The  six  busts  pre- 
served here  are  those  of  eminent  fo- 
reigners, which  were  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  among  the  native  worthies, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  become 
entitled  by  their  long  residence  at 
Rome  to  the  honour  of  naturalised 
Italians :  they  are  those  of  Nicholas 
Poussln,  Raphael  Mengs,  Winckel' 
mann,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  d*Agin- 
court,  and  Joseph  Suv^,  director  of 
the  French  Academy.  II.  Contain- 
ing the  busts  of  celebrated  artists  of 
the  1 3th,  14th,  and  15  th  centuries, 
executed  entirely  at  the  cos^  of  Ca- 
nova.  Among  them  are  Brunelleschi, 
Niccolo  di  Pisa,  and  Giotto,  by  AUs" 
»andro^ Bates  Orcagna,  hyLabimreur; 
Massaecio^    and    Lorenzo     Ghiberti, 
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by  Carlo  FhuUi ;  Beato   Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  by  BiglioBehi ;  Donatello,  by 
Cteearinu      III.  The   bust   of   Fius 
VII.,   by    CkoMva.      Busts  of  cele- 
brated artists  of  the  16th  century,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Raphael,  were  executed  at  the  cost 
of  Canova.     Among  them  are  Titian, 
jVIichael   Angelo,  and  Bramante,  by 
Aletsandro  if  Eate  i  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Correggio,  by  Albacini  /  Palladio, 
by    Bigliotchi ;     Fra    Bartolommeo, 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  San  Michele  the 
architect,  by  Domenico  Manera ;  An- 
drea Hantegna,  by  Rainaldi  j  Luca 
Signorelli,  by  PteratUoni :   Penigino, 
by  Raimondo  Trentanove ;  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  by  Antonio  cTEtte  ;  Marc  An- 
tonio Raimondi,   the   celebrated  en- 
graver, by  Laboureur ;  and    Raphael, 
executed  at  the  cost  of  Carlo  Maratta. 
IV.   Busts    of    artists  of  the    16th, 
17th,  and    1 8th   centuries  :   Marchi, 
the  military  architect  and  engineer,  by 
HiglioKhi;  Giulio  Romano,  and  Do- 
menichino,  by  Alestandro  cTEste;  Ca- 
ravagglo,  Sebastianodcl  Piombo,Ghir- 
landaio,  and   Giovanni  da  Udine,  by 
Laboureur :  all  executed  at  the  cost  of 
Canova.     Annibale  Caracci,  executed 
at  the  cost  of  Carlo  Maratta ;  and  the 
following,  contributed  chiefly  by  the 
famih'es  of  the  artists :  Marco  Bene- 
fial,  Flarainio  Vacca,  Perino  del  Vaga, 
Taddeo   Zuccari,   and    Bartolommeo 
Baronino.     V.   Busts  of  Plckler,  the 
celebrated    engraver    on    gems,     by 
Kevetton ;  Cajetano  Rapini,  and  Pietro 
Bracci,  by  Pacetti  t  Camillo  Rusconi, 
by  Giuseype  Rusconi;   Pietro   Beret- 
tini,    by    Pierantoni ;     Firanesi,    by 
Aleasandro  d'Ette ;   executed   at   the 
cost  of  Canova.     VI.  Busts  of  emi- 
nent authors  and  discoverers :   Dante, 
and    Tasso,    by    Alessandro  d'Estej 
Columbus,  by    Trentanove;    Galileo, 
by  Manera;  Muratori,  by    Tadolini ; 
Tiraboschi,   by   Antonio  d'Este :    all 
presented  by  Canova.     Trissino,  the 
poet,  by  Giuseppe  Fabris ;  Alfieri,  by 
Manera;   Petrarch,    and  Ariosto,  by 
Finelli ;   Goldoni,  by  Biglioschi ;  Me- 
tastasio,   by    Ceracchii   presented   by 
Cardinal  Riminaldi;   Annibale  Caro» 


by  Antonio  d'Este,  presented  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  ;  Bodoni,  the 
celebrated     painter,     by     Alessandro 
(TEste ;  Aldus,  the  printer,  by  Tere^ 
Benineampi ;  Venuti,   the  antiquavgr* 
by  Pierantoni;  Morgagni,  the  anato- 
mist, by  Tadolini;  Verri,   author   of 
the  Notti  Romane,  by  Antonio  d'Este ; 
Daniele  Bartoli,  by  Barba  ;   Giobat- 
tista    Beccaria,   by    Bogliani.       VII. 
This  chamber  contains  the  monument 
of  Canova,  executed  by  Fabrisy  at  the 
cost  of  Leo  XII.     VIII.  Busts  of 
celebrated  musicians  and  composers : 
Cimarosa,  by   Canotmt  presented  by 
Cardinal    Consalvi ;    Antonio   Maria 
Sacchini,  presented  by  Dannery  ;  Co- 
relli,  presented  by  Cardinal  Ottoboni; 
Paisiello,  presented  by  his  sister,  and 
executed  by  Pierantoni, 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  Michael 
Angelo's  restoration  of  the  Duilian 
Column,  with  the  celebrated  fragment 
of  the  ancient  inscription,  will  not  fail 
to  attract  attention :  it  is  noticed  at 
length  in  the  description  of  the  co- 
lumn, at  p.  345.  On  the  staircase, 
opposite  the  Protomoteca,  are  some 
interesting  bas-reliefs :  that  of  Cur- 
tius  leaping  into  the  gulf  is  curious, 
the  gulf  being  there  represented  as  a 
marsh  (p.  317.).  The  other  reliefs 
were  found  near  the  church  of  S.  Luca 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  and  represent 
the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  On  the  walls  of  the 
landing-place  are  two  other  bas-reliefs, 
representing  Marcus  Aurelius  on  a 
pedestal  reading  to  the  people,  and 
the  apotheosis  of  Faustina,  the  re- 
mains of  his  triumphal  arch  in  the 
Corso,  demolished  by  Alexander  VII. ; 
they  are  interesting  fragments  of  a 
good  style  of  art. 

Malls  of  the  Conservatorit  not  open 
to  the  public,  buC  access  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  a  fee  to  the  custode. 

\st  room,  painted  in  fresco  by  Cav, 
d'Arpino,  with  subjects  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Roman  kings :  the 
finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  Numa  Pompilius  sacrificing 
with  the  vestals,  battle  between  Tullus 
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Hostiltus  and  the  army  of  Veil,  battle 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  &c.  The 
other  objects  of  interest  are  the  marble 
statue  of  Leo  X. ;  another  of  Urban 
VIII.,  by  Bernini;  and  one  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  in  bronze,  by  Algardi. 

2nd  room,  painted  by  Laurettit  with 
subjects  from  the  republican  history 
of  Rome :  Mutius  Scaeyola  burning 
his  right  hand  before  Porsena,  Brutus 
condemning  his  two  sons  to  death, 
Horatius  Codes  on  the  Sublician 
bridge,  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 
The  statues  in  this  room  are  cele- 
brated Roman  generals  of  modem 
times:  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Turks  at  Naupactos ; 
Tommaso  Rospigliosi ;  Francesco 
Aldobrandini  ;  Alessandro  Farnese, 
duke  of  Parma,  distinguished  as  a 
commander  in  Flanders ;  and  Carlo 
Barberini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII. 

Srd  room,  pidnted  in  firesco  by  Da- 
niele  da  Voiterra,  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  Cimbric  wars,  lliis  hall 
contains  the  famous  Bronze  Wdf  of 
the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  the  early  arts  and  his- 
tory of  Italy. 

<*  And  thou,  the  thunder-itricken  nurse  of 
Rome! 
She-wolf!  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  im- 
part 
The  milk  of  cohqueit  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  Blandest :  — Mother  of  the  mighty 

heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck*d  from  thy 

wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  etherial  dart. 
And  thy  limbs,  black  with  lightning  —  dost 
thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond 
charge  forget?** 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
a  mere  examination  of  the  controver- 
sies towhi^  this  celebrated  monument 
has  given  .rise.  Some  authorities 
identify  it  with  the  wolf  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  and  livy,  others  regard 
it  as  the  wolf  of  Cicero,  while  Win- 
ckelmann  and  later  antiquaries  con- 
found the  two,  and  describe  the  wolf 
mentioned  by  the  historian  as  the  same 
which  was  struck  with  lightning  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.      The  wolf  of 


Dionysius  was  **  an  ancient  work  of 
brass,"  standing,  when  he  saw  it,  at 
the  Temple  of  Romulus  under  the 
Palatine.  The  wolf  of  Cicero  is 
mentioned  by  the  orator  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  the  Catiline  orations, 
and  in  his  poem  on  the  Consulate,  as 
a  small  gilt  figure  of  Romulus  suck- 
ing the  teats  of  a  wolf  which  was 
struck  with  lightning,  and  which  his 
hearers  remembered  to  have  seen  in 
the  Capitol :  —  **  Tactus  est  ille  etiam 
qui  banc  urbem  condidit  Romulus, 
quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio  parvum 
atque  lactantem,  uberibus  lupinis  in« 
hiantem  fuisse  meministis.** —  Catilin, 
iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius;  while  the 
gilding,  still  traceable  on  the  monu- 
ment before  us,  and  the  fractures  in 
the  hind  legs  which  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  lightning,  have  in* 
duced  the  most  judicious  writers  to 
regard  it  as  the  one  celebrated  by 
Cicero  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  high  anti- 
quity :  the  workmanship  is  manifestly 
Etruscan,  at  least  the  workmanship 
of  the  wolf ;  for  the  twins,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Winckelmann,  are  modern. 
The  great  difficulty  which  has  arisen 
in  the  solution  of  the  question,  is  the 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the 
antiquaries  respecting  the  precise  spot 
on  which  it  was  discovered.  It  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits  to  follow 
the  authorities  on  this  subject ;  but 
the  reader  will  find  the  whole  ques* 
tion  ably  examined  in  Sir  John  Hob* 
house's  note  to  the  passage  of  Childe 
Harold  which  we  have  quoted  above. 
In  regard  to  the  main  (act,  **it  is,*' 
he  says,  "a  mere  coujeeture  where 
the  image  was  actually  dug  up  ;  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding  and  of  the  lightning  are  a 
better  argument  in  fiivour  of  its  being 
the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion. 
At  any  rate  it  is  reasonably  selected 
in  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient 
city,  an4JU9  certainly  the  figure^  if  not 
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the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  al- 
ludes  in  his  beautiful  reraet  t  ^ 

*  Oeminot  huic  ubera  circum 
liudere  pendentes  puerof,  et  lambere  matrem 
ImpMvioM :  illam  tereti  cwviee  reflexam 
Huloere  alternot,  et  corpora  fiogere  UnguA.'  '* 

Among  the  other  objects  in  this 
chamber  the  following  are  remark- 
able :  —  The  bronze  statue  of  the 
youth  extracting  a  thorn  from  his 
foot,  one  of  the  most  graceful  figures 
in  the  museum ;  a  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus,  a  noble  but  somewhat  doubt- 
ful head ;  Diana  Triformis ;  and  a 
bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus,  represent- 
ing the  gate  of  Hades  between  genii, 
emblematical  of  the  four  seasons,  not 
older  probably  than  the  3d  century. 

4/A  roonit  containing  tke  celebrated 
Fa9ti  Contulares,  found  near  the  three 
columns  in  the  Roman  Forum  (see 
Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  p. 
329).  These  interesting  marbles  con- 
tain a  list  of  all  the  consuls  and  public 
officers  from  Romulus  to  the  time  of 
Augustus :  they  are  much  mutilated, 
and  broken  into  numerous  fragments; 
but  the  inscriptions  are  still  legible, 
and  have  been  illustrated  with  great 
learning  by  the  celebrated  Cav.  Bor- 
ghesi  of  San  Marino  (p.  115.).  The 
records  preserved  by  these  inscrip- 
tions have  not  been  uniformly  kept : 
after  b.c.  143  they  become  imperfect, 
several  magistrates  after  that  time  are 
altogether  omitted,  and  only  one  of 
the  ten  tribunes  is  mentioned. 

Sth  fpom  ( Hall  of  Audience),  con- 
taining a  bust  in  rosso  antico,  sup- 
posed to  be  Appius  Claudius,  a  bust 
of  Tiberius,  two  bronze  ducks  said  to 
have  been  found  among  some  ruins 
on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  a  head  of  Me- 
dusa by  Bernini,  and  a  bust  of  MiehatH 
Angdo,  said  to  be  sculptured  by  him- 
self; the  head  is  bronze,  and  the  bust 
white  marble.  A  Holy  Family  in 
this  room,  after  Raphael,  is  attributed 
to  GiuKo  Romano  (?). 

6th  room,  ornamented  with  a  frieze 
painted  in  fresco  by  Annibah  Caraeci, 
representing  the  triumphs  of  Selpio 
Africanus.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
tapestry,  made  in  the  hospital  of  San 


Michele  from  the  designs  of  Rubens. 
The  busts  in  the  four  corners  of  this 
room  are  uncertain,  but  have  been 
called  Sappho,  Ariadne,  Poppiea,  wife 
of  Nero,  and  Socrates. 

1th  room,  painted  in  fresco  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Punic  wars,  by  Sodoma  (?);  they 
were  formerly  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino.  The  statues  called  Cicero  and 
Virgil  are  mere  names,  unsupported 
by  any  authority. 

%th  room,  a  chapel  containing  a 
Madonna  and  Child  throned,  with 
two  adoring  angels  in  the  heaTens, 
by  Pinturiechio,  full  of  beauty  and 
expression ;  the  Evangelists,  by  Cora* 
vagyio ;  the  Eternal  Father,  on  the 
roof,  by  the  School  of  the  Caraeci  ;  Sta. 
Cecilia,  S.  Alexis,  S.  Eustachius,  and 
B.  Luigia  Albertoni,  by  BomaneUi, 

GALLxar  OF  Picturbs, 
Founded  by  Benedict  XIV.  (Lam- 
bertini)  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Although  more  numerous 
than  the  Vatican  gallery,  it  contains 
few  important  works,  and  by  fkr  the 
greater  part  of  the  collection  oonststa 
of  second-rate  and  even  third-rate  pic- 
tures. It  is  open  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  at  the  same  hours  as  the 
Museum. 

First  Room, 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  2.  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  1 5.  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
very  spirited.  65,  Triumph  of  Bac- 
chus. 86.  Tlie  Virgin  adoring  the 
Saviour. —  Garofah»  6,  Sta.  Lucia, 
8.  Madonna,  with  angels  and  four 
doctors  of  the  church.  1 3.  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine.  17. 19.  Two  Holy 
Families.  41.  Holy  Family,  with  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  Circumcision  at 
the  back.  —  Guido,  10.  Portrait  of 
himself.  11.  St.  Jerome.  70.  The 
blessed  Spirit  soaring  to  Paradise. 
—  Vdcu^uez.  1 8.  A  portrait,-  finely 
coloured. — Doeso  Dosei,  S5,  C%rist 
in  the  Temple.  —  AnnibaU  Caraeei. 
36.  Charity.  39.  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Cecilia  and  a  Carmelite  saint 
40.  Another  Madonna  and  (%ild, 
with  St.  Francis. — Cuerctao.  38.  Hie 
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celebrated  Persian  Sibyl.  60.  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  —  Correggto.  43. 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherinqfii  repetition 
of  the  celebrated  picture  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Naples.  —  Alhanu  44.  Ma- 
donna and  the  Saviour.  —  Tintoretto, 

45.  The  Magdalen. —  RomaneUi,  46. 
David  with  the  head  of  Goliath. 
67.  St.  Cecilia.  —  Agoatino  Caracci. 
48,  Sketch  of  the  Communion  of  St 
Jerome,  in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna 
(p.  83.).  —  Danide  da  Vclterra.  51. 
j^.  John  the  Baptist. —  Domenichino. 
52,  Hie  Cumsean  Sibyl,  an  inferior 
repetition  of  the  celebrated  picture  in 
the  Borghese  gallery. — N.  Pausain, 
58.  Triumphs  of  Flora,  a  repetition 
of  the  same  subject  in  the  Louvre.  — 
Carlo  CaUarit  son  of  Paolo  Veronese. 
75.  Holy  Family. —  Rnhent,  76,  Ro- 
mulus  and  Remus.  *First  Boiognese 
School,  attributed  to  Francia.  8*7. 
The  Madonna  throned.  —  Caravaggio, 
90.  Meleager,  in  chiaro-scuro. 

Second  Room, 

Pidro  da  Cortona,  2.  Copy  of  Ra- 
phaeFs  Galatea.  41.'  Defeat  of  Darius 
at  Arbela. —  Garofalo,  6.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  10.  Madonna  in  glory.  50. 
Madonna,  with  two  saints  in  glory. 
52.  The  Annunciation.  60.  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds.  62.  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  John.  —  Lodovico 
Mazzolino,  9.  Christ  disputing  in  the 
Temple,  formerly  attributed  to  Lippo 
Lippi.  —  Clatide,  11,  12.  58.  Land- 
scapes. —  Guido,  25.  Love.  40.  £u- 
ropa.  44.  Polyphemus.  100.  St 
Sebastian,  a  celebrated  picture.  — 
Baroceio,  SS.  The  Ecce  Homo.  — 
Titian,  37.  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery.  43.  A  portrait  67.  The 
Baptism  of  Christ.  —  GiuKo  Romano, 

46,  Judith.  —  Fra  Bartolommeo,  47. 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  — 
Andrta  Sacchi,  48.  Holy  Family.  — 
AmdbaU  Caracci,  54.  St.  Francis.  — 
Batsano,  63.  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
92.  Head  of  an  old  man. — Guereino, 
€5,  Sta.  Petronilla,  considered  by 
many  as  his  masterpiece,  perhaps  the 
finest  picture  in  the  gallery ;  it  was 
formerly  in  St  Peter's,  where  it  has 


been  replaced  by  a  mosaic  copy.  74. 
St  Matthew.  93.  Augustus  and 
Cleopatra.  95.  St  John  the  Baptist 
"^Lodovico  Caracci,  68.  St.  Francis. 
71.  Holy  Family.  89.  St.  Sebastian. 
114.  Sta.  Cecilia. — Caravaggio,  72. 
Gipsy, fortune-telling.— Peruptno.  73. 
Virgin,  Child,  and  two  angels.  — * 
Giovanni  Bdlini,  75.  St.  Bernard. 
82.  His  own  portrait. — Salvator  Rout, 
76.  86.  Landscapes. —  Fenusti  (?).  80. 
Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  formerly 
attributed  to  himself.  —  RomaneUi, 
90.  Innocence  with  the  dove.  —  Do- 
menickino.  109.  St.  Barbara,  a  half- 
length,  very  fine.  —  P€U)lo  Veronese, 
119.  The  kneeling  Magdalen.  123. 
Rape  of  Europa,  a  repetition  of  the 
masterpiece  in  the  ducal  palace  at 
Venice. 

The  Secret  Cdbinett  opened  only  on 
application  to  the  director,  contains 
a  few  fine  pictures,  which  scarcely 
called  for  such  precautions.  They 
would  not  have  been  considered  in- 
delicate if  allowed  to  remain  among 
the  other  pictures  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  ideas  associated  with  a  secret 
cabinet  would  have  been  avoided. 
Among  them  are  the  Vanity  of  Titian  j 
the  Fortune  of  Guido,  called  by  Lanzi 
**one  of  the  prodigies  of  Guido's  art," 
repeated  in  the  Berlin  museum ;  the 
Magdalen  of  Guido  j  St  John  the 
Baptist,  by  Guereino ;  the  cartoon  of 
Giulio  Romano*s  Stoning  of  Stephen, 
in  the  church  of  San  Stephano  at 
Genoa. 

MusEUH  OP  THX  Cafhol. 

The  building  on  the  north  side  of 
the  piazza,  opposite  to  the  palace  of 
the  Conservatori,  contains  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol.  It  was  begun 
by  Clement  XII.,  and  augmented 
by  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement  XIII., 
Pius  VI.,  Pius  yil.,  and  Leo  XII, 
It  is  an  interesting  collection,  but  is 
much  less  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Vatican,  and  contains  few  first-rate 
works  of  sculpture.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  Court  is  the  colossal  recumbent 
statue  of  a  river  god,  well'known  by 
the  popular  name  of  Marfiriog  it  was 
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long  placed  near  the  arch  of  SepU- 
mius  Severus,  and  became  &moua  as 
the  Tehicle  for  the  replies  to  the  sati- 
rical witticisms  of  Pasquin.  (p.  379. ) 
The  two  sarcophagi  found  in  the  cdta- 
combs  of  S.  Sebastian  are  interesting 
for  their  bas-reliefs.  In  the  VeUibuU 
are  the  following: —  I.  Endymion 
and  his  dog.  2.  Colossal  statue  of 
Minerva.  3.  Consular  fasces  in  bas- 
relief.  4.  Fragment  of  a  statue  of 
Hercules  with  the  Hydra.  5.  Apollo. 
7.  Semi-colossal  Bacchante.  9*  A 
Roman  province  (  Dacia  ?),  found  near 
the  Ten^le  of  Antoninus  Fius.  10. 
Colossal  head  of  Cybele,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  21.  Colossal  statue 
of  Diana.  23.  Polyphemus.  24. 
Mercury.  26.  Hadrian  in  the  sacri- 
ficial robes,  found  near  S.  Ste&no 
Rotonda  29.  Colossal  bust  of  a 
warrior,  probably  Pyrrhus  or  Mars, 
found  on  the  Aventine.  30.  Hercules 
killing  the  Hydra.  31.  A  finely 
draped  fragment  of  a  female  figure 
near  this  is  an  elaborate  specimen  of 
sculpture  in  porphyry  ;  it  remained 
for  many  years  neglected  at  the  base 
of  the  stairs  of  Aracoeli. 

Before  we  describe  the  collections 
in  the  different  Halls,  we  may  notice 
the  Bronze  Horte  discovered  in  the 
Trastevere  in  1849,  to  which  the 
Director  has  not  at  present  assigned 
its  final  position  in  the  Museum. 
This  interesting  work  was  found  in 
the  Vicolo  delle  Palme,  where  the 
semi-colossal  Athlete  of  the  Vatican, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  bronze  bull,  of 
colossal  dimensions,  and  of  a  fine  style 
of  art,  were  sulisequently  discovered. 
The  Horse  is  in  so  dilapidated  a  condi- 
tion that  it  requires  to  be  supported  by 
props  on  every  side,  and  the  head  alone 
retains  the  full  perfection  of  its  form. 

HaU  of  Inseription$t  containing  a 
collection  of  imperial  and  consular 
inscriptions,  122  in  number,  from 
Tiberius  to  Theodosius.  The  most 
interesting  object  in  this  hallisthe&ir- 
cophagtu  found  a  few  years  ago  outside 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano.  The  bas- 
relief  on  the  front  is  extremely  inte- 
resting and  of  great  value  as  a  work 


of  art;  being  one  of  the  finest  known 
examples  of  bas-relief;     It  represents 
the  battles  ^  the  Gauls  and  Ilomans. 
The  Gauls  have  cords  round  their 
necks,   precisely   as  we    see    in   the 
Dying  Gladiator :  an  additional  pro<^ 
that  that  celebrated  statue  is  a  Gaul, 
and   not  a  gladiator.      Among  the 
other  interesting  objects  are  the  square 
altar  of  Pentelic   marble,  with    bas- 
reliefs  in  the  oldest  style  of  Greek 
sculpture,  representing  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  found  at  Albano;  and  13. 
the  funeral  altar  of  T.  Statilius  Aper, 
measurer  of  the  public  buildings,  with 
bas-reliefs,  in  which  the  trowel,  the 
compasses,  the' plummet,  the  foot,  and 
various  instruments  of  his   business 
are  introduced.     They  show  that  the 
ancient    Roman  foot  was  not    quite 
12  English  indies  ( 1 1.59). 
*  HaU  of  the  Sareophagutf  so  called 
from  the  fine  sarcophagus  of  Pentelic 
marble,  celebrated  for   its  bas-relief 
representing  the  history  of  Achilles. 
The  subject  of  the  principal  front  is 
the    quarrel    between   Achilles    mnd 
Agamemnon.     The  subject  o{  one  of 
the  sides  is  the  departure  of  Achilles 
from  Scyros;    and  of  the  other,  his 
resolution  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus.     At  the  back  is  a  fine  relief 
of  Priam  interceding  for  the  body  of 
Hector*   This  interesting  sarcophagus 
was  found  in  the  remarkable  tumulus 
called  the  Monte  del  Grano,  on  the 
road  to  Frascati,  three  miles  from  the 
gate  of  S.  Giovanni.     The  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  now  in   the    British 
Museum,  was  found  in  it.     The  two 
figures  on  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus 
were  formerly  supposed  to  represoit 
Alexander  Severus  and  Mammea  his 
mother;  but  this  idea  is  rejected  by 
the  modern  authorities.     4.   Mosaic 
representing  Hercules  conquered  by 
Love,  fi:>und  at  Porto  d*Anzo.     11. 
Sitting  statue  of  Pluto  with  Cerbeni% 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus. 

Staircaee.  —  On  the  walls  of  the 
staircase  are  the  celebrated  fragments 
of  the  Pianta  CapUoUna,  the  plan  of 
Rome  in  white  marble,  found  in  the 
Temple  of  Remus  in  the  Roman  Fo-> 
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rum  (p.  333.),  and  supposed  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  or  Ca- 
racal la.  These  fragments,  in  26  com- 
partmeuts,  are  invaluable  ta  the  Ro- 
man topographer,  and  have  more  than 
once  enabled  us  to  throw  light  on 
disputed  questions  connected  with  the 
antiquities. 

The   Gallery,  —  Opposite    to  the 
staircase  are  two  finely  preserved  busts 
of  Marcus    Aurelius  and   Septimius 
Severus.     The   walls  of  the  gallery 
are     covered    with    the    inscriptions 
found  in   the   Columbarium   of  the 
Liberti  of  Livia,  on  the  Appian,  in 
1 726.      Among  the  busts  and  statues 
are  the  following  :  —  2.  Bust  of  Faus- 
tina,   wife  of  Antoninus   Pius.      5. 
Silenus.       10.    Curious  monumental 
relief;    the   deceased  appears  to  be 
represented  in  the  act  of  making  his 
will.     12.   Satyr  playing  on  a  flute. 
1 3.  An  antique  repetition  of  the  Cupid 
ofPraxitdeBf  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed  an  example   in    the   Museo 
Cbiaramonti  of  the  Vatican.    17.  Ce- 
crops.    19.  Agrippinaand  Nero.    21. 
Marcus  Aurelius.     23.  The  laughing 
Bacchus.  27.  Paris.  28.  Sarcophagus^ 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  rape  of  Proser- 
pine.   29.  An  octagonal  cinerary  urn, 
with  7  finely  sculptured  Cupids,  in  re- 
lief.    34.  Niobe.    36.  A  Discobolus, 
badly  restored,  as  a  wounded  warrior. 
87.    A  wine  vase,  with  satyrs  and  bac- 
chantes in  low  relief  38.  Colossal  bust 
of  Juno,  the  grandest  bust  of  the  goddess 
in  existence,  very  beautiful  and  femin- 
ine, and  finely  preserved.     42.  The 
Delia  Valle  Jupiter,  so  called  from  the 
family  to  whom  it  belonged.  44.  Diana 
Lucifera.  48.  Sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  birth  and  education  of 
Bacchus.     50.  Bust  of  Plato.     51. 
Phocion.    53.  Psyche  with  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly.   54.  Bust  of  Antinous. 
55,  Venus.      56,  A  female   sitting; 
the  drapery,  though  coarsely  executed, 
has  considerable  grandeur  of  style. 
57.    Jupiter    Ammon.      59.    Ceres. 
62.  Tiberius.     63.  Bacchus,  with  the 
panther.     64.  Fine  statue  of  Jupiter, 
with  the  eagle :  on  the  altar  under- 
neath is  a  ba»-Fd|^\giying  the  history 


of  the  vestal  Quinctia  drawing  the 
ship,  with  the  portrait  of  Cybele  on 
her  waist.  65,  Jupiter  Serapis.  67. 
Bust  of  Hadrian,  in  alabaster.  71* 
Minerva,  found  at  Velletri ;  formerly 
in  the  Nuovo  Braccio  of  the  Vatican. 
73.  Silenus.  74.  Domitius  Enobar- 
bus,  father  of  Nero.  75.  Caracalla, 
76.  The  noble  vase  of  white  marble 
which  formerly  gave  the  name  of 
**  Hall  of  the  Vase'*  to  the  next  Hall, 
in  which  it  stood.  It  was  found  near 
the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella.  It 
stands  on  a  circular  pedestal,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  12  divinities,  found  at 
Nettuno,  considered  by  Winckelmann 
as  an  undoubted  monument  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  by  other  authorities  as 
an  example  of  the  early  Greek  style. 
It  was  evidently  the  mouth  of  an 
ancient  well ;  the  marks  of  the  cords 
are  still  visible.  The  divinities  are 
arranged  in  the  following  order :  — 

1.  Jupiter  ;  2.  Juno ;  3.  Minerva ; 
4.  Hercules ;  5,  Apollo ;  6.  Diana ; 
7.  Mars ;  8.  Venus ;  9.  Vesta ;  10. 
Mercury;  11.  Neptune;  12.  Vulcan. 

'  The  Reserved  Cabinet^  a  small  room 
on  the  right  of  the  gallery,  may  be 
seen  on  any  week-day  except  the 
public  days  by  paying  a  paul  to  the 
custode.  It  contains  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitol ;  Leda  and  the  swan ; 
and  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  found  on 
the  Aventine,  two  finely-proportioned 
and  most  graceful  figures. 

HaU  of  Bfonzet,  called  also  the 
Hall  of  CcaniUo,  from  the  fine  statue 
of  a  boy  on  a  triangular  altar,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  12  Camilli,  ot 
young  priests  instituted  by  Romulus 

2.  Bronze  vase  found  in  the  sea  at 
Porto  d*Anzo,  with  a  very  curious 
Greek  inscription,  stating  Uiat  it  was 
presented  by  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  to  the  collie  of  Gymna- 
siarchs.  36.  A  group  of  Diana  Tri- 
formis,  in  Inronze,  as  Diana,  Luna* 
and  Hecate.  37.  The  celebrated  Iliac 
Table,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  fall  of  Troy,  by  StesT- 
ehorus,  with  the  deliverance  of  ^neas ; 
engraved  and  illustrated  by  Fabretti^ 
who  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Nero. 
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S9.  Sacrificial   tripod.      40.    Roman 
weights,  scales,  measures,  a  statera  or 
•Ceelyard,  &c.     41.  Triumph  of  Bac* 
chus.     The  bronie  foot  found  at  the 
base  of  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
and  supposed  to  belong  to  a  statue 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  monu- 
ment    47.    Diana  of  Kphesus,   the 
Multimammea,  as  the   nurse  of  all 
things.     69.   The  fine  sarcophagus  of 
Gerontia,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  his- 
tory of  Diana  and  Endymion.   Above 
it  are  two  mosaic   masks,  found   in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the 
Aventine.    100.  A  small  sarcophagus, 
with  interesting  reliefs,  representing 
the  creation  and  destruction  of  the 
soul  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
later  Platonists.    101.  The  celebrated 
mosaic  of  Flint's  Dotes,  one  of  the 
finest  and   most  perfectly  preserved 
specimens  of  ancient  mosaic.     It  re- 
presents four  doves  drinking,  with  a 
beautiful  border  surrounding  the  com- 
position, and  is  composed  of  natural 
stones,  so   small   that  760   are  con- 
tained in  a  square  inch.     It  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  the   mosaic   of    Sosus, 
described  by  Pliny  in  his  35th  book, 
as  a  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  had  been  carried  in  his  day. 
He  says  there  is  at  Pergamos  a  won- 
derful specimen  of  a  dove  drinking, 
and   darkening   the   water   with   the 
shadow  of  her  head  ;  on  the  lip  of  the 
vessel  others  are  pluming  themselves. 
**  Mirabilis   ibi    columba    bibens,   et 
aquam  umbra  capitis  infUscans.   Apri- 
eantur  alias  scabentes  sese  in  cathari 
labro.**     It  was  found  in   Hadrian's 
villa  in  1737  by  Cardinal    Furietti, 
from    whom    it    was    purchased    by 
Clement  XIII. 

Hail  of  the  Emperors,  —  On  the 
walls  are  interesting  bas-reliefs,  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  order :  —  A. 
Triumphs  of  Bacchus,  and  children 
at  the  games  of  the  Circus.  B.  Bac- 
chus on  a  tiger,  with  fauns  and  satyrs. 
C.  The  Calydontan  boar-hunt,  not 
antique.  £.  The  Muses  (casU  firom 
a  Sarcophagus  now  in  Paris).  F.  A 
very  beautifUl  relief  of  Perseus  de- 
livering  Andromeda.       O.    Socrates 


with  Philosophy,  and  Herodotus  with 
History  (cast  from  a  Sarcophagus  in 
Paris.)     U.  Endymion  sleeping  with 
his  dog,  found  on  the  Aventine.      I. 
Hylas  carried  off  by  the  Nymphs.    In 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  the  cele- 
brated sitting  Statue  of  Agrippina(J\ 
mother  of  Germanicus,  remarkable  for 
the  ease  of  the  position  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  drapery.     Around 
the  room  are  arranged  on  two  shelves 
seventy-six  busts  of  the  emperors  and 
empresses  in  chronological  order,   a 
collection  of  great  value,  which  pre- 
sents us  with  authentic  portraits  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  person- 
ages in  history.     The  following  are 
the  most  interesting: —  1.  Julius  Cae- 
sar (?).     2.  Augustus.     S.  The  young 
Marcellus(?).    4.  Tiberius.    6.  Dru- 
sus.     8.  Antonia,  his  wife.     lO.  Ger- 
manicus.     11.    Caligula,   in    basalt 
13.  Messalina,  wife  of  Claudius.     15, 
16.  Nero.       18.   Galba.     21.    Titus. 
23.  Julia.     24.  Nerva.     28.  Plotina, 
wife  of  Trajan.     27.   His  sister  Ma- 
riana.    29.   His  niece  Matidia.      31, 
32.   Hadrian.     33.  Julia  Sabina,  his 
wife.     34.  ^ius  Caesar,  his  adopted 
son.     35.  Antoninus  Pius.     37,  38. 
Marcus  Aurelius.    41.  Lucius  Verus. 
42.  His  wife,  Lucilla.     43.  Conuno- 
dus.     46.   Clodius  Albinus.     50,  51. 
Sepfimius  Severus.      52.    His  wife, 
Julia  Pia.    53.  Caracalla.    54.  Geta. 
55,    Macrinus.      57.     Heliogabalus. 
58.  Alexander  Severus.      59.  Biazi« 
mus.       72.    Tribonian.       81.  Julian 
the  Apostate.     On  the  outside  of  the 
window  is  an  ancient  sun-dial,  with 
the  lines  drawn  on  a  concave  surfiM^. 
HaU  cf  the  Philosophers The  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  walls  are  the  fcdlowing : 
-—A.  Frieze  of  a  temple  of  Neptwie. 
B.   Death  of  Meleager.     C.  Calliope 
instructing  Orpheus.      F.   An  inter- 
ment     G.  Funeral  procession.      I. 
A  victory.     L.   A  sacrifice  to  Hygeia 
in  rosso  antica     M.  A  bacchic  scenes 
with  the  name  of  Callimaehua,  found 
at  Orta.     In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is 
a  fine  marble  sitting  statue  of  Mai«us 
Marcellua.     Round  the  rpom»  on  two 
shelves,    ar§    arranged    seTenty.mne 
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busts  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  his- 
torians :  —  I .  Virgil.  4,  5,  6.  Socra- 
tes. 7.  Alcibiades.  8.  Cameades. 
10.  Seneca.  11.  A8pasia(?).  20.  Mar- 
cus  Aurelius.  21.  Diogenes.  28. 
Plato.  24.  Asclepiades.  27.  Pytha- 
goras. SO.  Aristophanes  (?>  31, 
32.  Demosthenes.  S3.  Pindar.  34. 
Sophocles.  37.  Hippocrates.  38. 
Aratus.  39,  40.  Democritus.  41, 
42,  43.  Euripides.  44,  45,  46. 
Homer.  48.  Aspasia(?).  49.  Bust 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  with  the  wound 
on  the  left  side  of  his  head  carefully 
worked  out.  51.  Pompey.  52.  Cato 
the  censor.  54.  Sappho.  55,  Cleo- 
patra. 57.  Lysias.  59.  Herodo- 
tus (?).  60.  Thucydides  (?).  62. 
64.  Epicurus.  63.  Double  Hermes 
of  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus.  66. 
Aristotle.  68,  69.  Masinissa.  72, 
73.  Julian  the  Apostate.  75.  Cicero. 
82.  ^schylus.  There  are  several 
heads  of  Plato  which  bear  his  name, 
but  they  are  only  bearded  images  of 
Bacchus.  The  last  bust  to  be  no- 
ticed is  that  of  Gabriele  Faerno  of 
Cremona,  the  poet,  one  of  thd  few 
busts  executed  by  Michael  Angela. 

The  Saloon.  -—  The  two  columns  of 
porta  santa,  which  are  such  conspi- 
cuous ornaments  of  the  niche  in  this 
saloon,  were  found  near  the  tomb  of 
Caecilta  Metella.  The  two  Victories 
which  sustain  the  arms  of  Clement 
XII.  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
the  Corso.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall 
are  the  lallowing :  -~  Jupiter,  in  nero 
antico,  on  a  circular  altar  found  at 
Porto  d'Anzo.  The  two  beautiful 
centaurs  in  bigio-raorato,  two  of  the 
finest  works  of  ancient  sculpture  in 
Rome;  they  were  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa.  On  the  base  are  the 
names  of  the  sculptors,  Aristeas  and 
Papias  of  Aphrodisium.  A  colossal 
statue  cf  the  infant  Hercules,  in 
green  basalt,  found  on  the  Aventine ; 
the  altar  underneath  has  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  history  of  Jupiter. 
iEsculapius,  in  nero  antico,  on  a 
drcular  altar,  both  found  at  Porto 
4*An]BD.    1.  A  satyr.     2.  Apollo.     3. 


Minerva.  4.  Colossal  bust  of  Trajan 
with  a  civic  crown.  5.  Male  statue 
with  the  head  of  Augustus.  6.  Fe- 
male statue  with  the  head  of  Lucilla. 
7.  Lucius  Antonius.  8.  Hadrian, 
found  near  Ceprano.  9.  Male  figure 
in  the  toga.  10.  Roman  matron 
(Julia  Ha  ?).  11.  Hercules,  in  bronze 
gilt,  found  in  the  Forum  Boarium ; 
one  of  the  few  statues  in  which  the 
gilding  is  preserved,  but  the  figure  is 
mannered,  and  somewhat  formal.  The 
altar  underneath  bears  a  dedication  to 
Fortune.  12  and  26.  Amazons.  13. 
An  athlete.  14.  A  gymnasiarch, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  15.  A 
sibyl  (?).  16.  A  muse.  17.  Umentia, 
found  on  the  Aventine.  18.  Colossal 
bust  of  Antoninus  Pius.  19.  Diana. 
20.  A  hunter  with  a  hare,  found  near 
the  Porta  Latina.  21.  Harpocrates, 
with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  found 
in  Hadrian's  villa,  in  1744. 

**  Quique  premit  vocem   digitoque  ailentia 
•uadet."  Ov.  Met.  ix.  GifL 

22.  Hygeia.  24.  Ptolemy  Apion,  as 
Apollo.  27.  Two  Portraits  as  Mars 
and  Venus,  found  on  the  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  28.  Isis  with  the 
lotus. 

Hall  of  the  Faun. — On  the  wall  is 
the  celebrated  Table  of  Bronze,  in- 
scribed with  part  of  the  Lex  Regia, 
containing  the  Senates  Consultum 
conferring  the  imperial  power  on 
Vespasian  —  the  very  table  on  which 
Rienzi  expounded  to  his  followers  the 
power  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was 
found  near  St.  John  Lateran.  llie 
reliefs  on  the  walls  occur  In  the  follow- 
ing order  : .—  A.  Four  cars  drawn  by 
two  horses  each,  led  by  Cupids,  with 
the  attributes  of  Apollo,  Bacchus^ 
and  Mercury.  B.  Vulcan  as  an  ar- 
mourer. C  Front  of  a  christian  sar- 
cophagus. 1.  The  celebrated  Faun 
in  rosso  antico,  found  in  Hadrian*s 
villa,  valuable  not  only  for  its  rare 
material  but  for  its  fine  sculpture :  it 
stands  on  a  mystical  altar.  3.  Colos- 
sid  head  of  Hercules,  on  an  altar  de» 
dieated'to  Neptune.  6.  A  fine  colos- 
sal bead  of  Bacchus,  also  on  a  rostral 
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altar.  7.  This  altar  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding were  found  in  clearing  the 
harbour  of  Porto  d*Anso,  and  are 
suppoee<i  to  have  been  yotive  offerings 
from  sailors.  13.  Sarcophagus,  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  story  of 
Diana  and  Endymion.  15.  The  boy 
with  a  comic  mask,  full  of  nature, 
and  very  fine  as  a  work  of  art.  SO. 
Isis,  restored  with  a  head  of  Ju- 
no. 22.  A  repetition  of  the  boy 
and  goose  in  the  gallery  of  the  Can- 
delabra of  the  Vatican,  but  hx  infe- 
rlor  in  execution ;  the  altar  beneath  it 
is  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  27.  Sarco- 
phagus, with  bafr>relie&  of  the  battle 
of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons.  Among 
them  is  a  group  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  representing  a  soldier  drag- 
ging an  Amazon  from  her  horse,  whUe 
another  Amazon  seizes  his  hand  and 
intercedes  for  her  companion.  This 
group  was  mentioned  by  Flax  man  in 
his  lectures  as  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  bas-relief. 

Hall  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  — 
Nearly  all  the  sculptures  in  this  hall 
are  of  the  highest  character  of  art. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  the  celebrated 
figure  from  which  it  derives  its  name : 
1.  The  DriNO  Gladiator.  There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  won- 
derful figure  is  a  Gaul,  probably  a 
Gaulish  herald,  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  by  the  most  eminent  mo* 
dern  sculptors  that  it  formed  one  of 
a  series  of  figures  illustrating  the  in- 
cursion of  the  Gauls  into  Greece. 
The  cord  round  the  neck  is  seen  as 
one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
Gauls  in  the  bas-relief  on  the  remark- 
able sarcophagus  found  a  few  years 
ago  near  the  gate  of  San  Sebastiano 
(p.  492.),  and  the  horn  has  been  con- 
sidered conclusive  as  to  the  office  of  the 
herald.  Montfaucon  and  Maffei  sup- 
posed that  it  is  the  statue  by  Ctesi- 
laus,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias, 
which  Pliny  describes  as  *'  a  wowndtd 
man  dying,  who  perfectly  expressed 
how  much  life  was  remaining  in  him.** 
But  that  masterpiece  was  of  bronze, 
and  if  the  present  statue  be  considered 
to  agree  with  Pliny's,  description,  it 


can  only  be  reearded  as  a  copy.  .  The 
right  arm  and  the  toes  of  both  feet 
are  admirably  restored. 

*'  I  Me  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leant  upon  hit  hand — his  aaanly  brow 
Confents  to  death,  but  oonquen  agmiT, 
And  hU  droop'd  head  sinka  gradually  low— 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drop*,  ebbii^ 

slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  on^ 
Like  the  first ofa thunder-shower;  and  now 
Hie  arena  swims  around  him  —  he  is  gon& 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  baira 
the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck*d  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prise. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother  —  he,  tbdr 

sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood —shall  be 

ex(nre. 
And  unavenged  f    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glot 

your  ire  I "  Ckiide  Harold. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  of  critics^ 
John  Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  as  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect **  It  is,**  he  says,  **  a  most  tra^- 
cal  and  touching  representation,  and 
no  one  can  meditate  upon  it  without 
the  most  melancholy  feelings.  Of  all 
proofii  this  is  the  surest  of  the  effect 
produced  by  art.  Although  not  co- 
lossal, the  proportions  are'  beyond  life, 
perhaps  seven  feet ;  and  yet  from  its 
symmetry  it  does  not  appear  larger 
than  life.  The  forms  are  full,  round, 
and  manly ;  the  visage  mournful ;  the 
lip  yielding  to  the  effect  of  pain  ;  the 
eye  deepened  bv  despair  ;  the  skin  of 
the  forehead  a  Uttle  wrinkled ;  the  hair 
clotted  in  thick  sharp-pointed  locks, 
as  if  from  the  sweat  of  fight  and  ex- 
hausted strength  ;  the  body  large ;  the 
shoulders  square;  the  iMlance  well 
preserved  by  the  hand  on  which  he 
rests ;  the  limbs  finely  rounded ;  the 
joints  alone  are  slender  and  fine.  No 
affectation  of  anatomy  here;  not  a 
muscle  to  be  distinguished,  yet  the 
general  forms  perfiect  as  if  they  were 
expressed.  Tlie  only  anatomical  fea- 
ture discernible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously 
obtruded,  but  seen  slightly  along  the 
firont  of  the  arms  and  ancles,  giving^ 
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like  the  clotted  hair,  proof  of  violent 
exertion.      The  singular  art  of  the 
sculptor  is  particularly  to  be  discerned 
in  the  extended  leg :  by  a  less  skilful 
hand  the  posture  might  have  appeared 
constrained ;  but  here,  true  to  nature, 
the  limbs  are  seen  gently  yielding, 
bending  from  languor,  the  knee  sink- 
ing from  weakness,  and  the  thigh  and 
ancle-joint  pushed  out  to  support  it. 
The  forms  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  are 
not  ideal  or  exquisite,  like  the  Apollo; 
it  is  all  nature,  all  feeling.**     It  was 
found  at  Porto  d*Anro,  by  Cardinal 
Albani,  about  1770,  and  was  for  some 
time  in    the  collection  of  the  Villa 
Ludovisi,  from  which  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.    3.  A  Roman  Ma- 
tron.    5.   The  Amazon,   one  of  the 
grandest  figures  of  its  class.     Much 
finer  than  th^  repetition  in  the  Va- 
tican (p.  471.).  6.  Alexander  the  Great. 
7.    Colossal  statue  of  Juno  (?),  called 
the  Juno  of  the  Capitol.     9.   Marcus 
Brutus.       10.    A   Danaid  (?},   called 
also  Electra  or  Pandora.    1 1.  Ariadne 
or  Bacchus,  crowned  with  ivy,  very 
fine.      12.  A  female  figure,  perhaps 
Flora,   finely  draped,  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa.     13.   The  famous  statue 
of  Antinous,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa. 
This  exqusite  statue  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  all  critics  by  its  ex- 
ceeding beauty.     **  In  the  Antinous,** 
says  John  Bell,  "  the  anatomist  would 
look  in  vain  to  detect  even  the  slight- 
est  mistake  or   misconception ;    yet 
such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  whole 
composition,  so  fine  and  undulating 
the  forms,  that  a  trifling  error  would 
appear  as  a  gross  fi>iult.     Every  part 
is  equally  perfect :    the  bend  of  the 
head  and  declining  of  the  neck  most 
graceful ;    the  shoulders   manly   and 
large  without  clumsiness;   the  belly 
long  and  flat,  yet  not  disfigured   by 
leanness  ;  the  swell  of  the  broad  chest 
under  the  arm  admirable;  the  limbs 
finely  tapered ;  the  ease  and  play  of 
the  disengaged  leg  wonderful,  having 
a  serpentine  curve  arising  from  an  ac- 
curate observance  of  the  gentle  bend- 
ings  of  the  knee,  the  half  turning  of 
the  ancle,  and  the  elastic  yielding  na- 


tural to  the  relaxed  state  in  that  po- 
sition from  the  many  joints  of  those 
parts."  Tlie  statue  is  interesting  to 
mineralogists,  as  the  marble  contains 
in  the  right  leg  a  piece  of  pure  iron, 
long  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
in  repairing  it ;  another  piece  occurs 
in  the  breast.  15.  A  repetition  of  the 
Faun  of  PaAxrrcLES.  We  have  already 
noticed  two  others  in  the  Vatican  (p. 
465. ) ;  this  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
three :  it  was  found  in  the  Villa  d'Este 
at  Tivoli.  1 6.  A  girl  playing  with  a 
dove.  17.  A  noble  statue  of  Zeno, 
found  at  Civita  Lavinia,  in  a  villa  of 
Autoninus  Pius.  18.  Apollo  holding 
the  lyre,  found  in  the  sulphurous  wa- 
ters on  the  road  to  Tivoli. 

The  Latxran. 

The  Lateran  was  the  palace  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to 
the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avignon  (1377),  when  Gre- 
gory XI.  transferred  the  papal  resi- 
dence to  the  Vatican.  Tlie  ancient 
palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  V.,  and  was  re- 
built by  Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs  of 
Fontana.  It  was  converted  into  a 
public  hospital  by  Innocent  XII.,  in 
1693 ;  and  in  1843  it  was  converted 
into  a  Museum  by  Gregory  XVI.,  as 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  build- 
ing from  fidling  into  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, and  of  providing  a  suitable  de- 
pository for  the  works  of  art  for  which 
room  cannot  be  found  in  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is  not  yet  open 
to  the  public,  but  a  couple  of  pauls  will 
easily  procure  admission.  At  present 
it  contains  on  the  ground-floor  the  plas- 
ter casts  from  the  Elgin  and  ^gine- 
tan  marbles  presented  by  George  IV. 
to  Pius  VII.,  and  many  interesting 
antiques  discovered  at  various  times 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Of 
these  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
maikable :  —  The  Bratehi  Antinous,  a 
colossal  statue  of  Antinous  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Osiris,  formerly  in  the  Bras- 
chi  palace.  It  was  found  at  S.  Maria 
della  Villa  near  Palestrina,  the  site 
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«  Till  a  built  by  Hadrian :  it  is  eleven 
feet  high,  and  sculptured  in  Greek 
marble.  The  modern  drapery  was 
added  after  the  design  of  Canova.  — 
Several  statues  of  the  Drusus  family, 
vis.,  Drusus,  Agrippina,  Germantcus, 
Claudius,  &c.,  recently  found  at  Cer- 
▼etri,  the  ancient  Caere.  From  the 
same  Felasgic  site  there  is  a  very  sin- 
gular and  valuable  bas-relief,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
marble  throne.  It  has  three  figures, 
which  appear  to  represent  the  em- 
blems, or  the  deities,  of  the  three 
Etruscan  cities  whose  names  they  bear, 
Vetulonia,  Vulci,  and  Tarquinii.  The 
first  three  letters  of  Vulcewtani  are 
wanting ;  but  as  the  name  of  no  other 
Etruscan  city  ending  in  **csntani'* 
would  supply  the  missing  initials,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Vulci  is  the  place 
commemorated. —  A  statue  of  Mars. 
—  A  female  figure  riding  on  a  lynx. 
-*.A  colossal  stag,  in  black  marble. — 
An  unfinished  statue  of  a  Dacian  cap- 
tive,  with  the  .sculptor's  points  still 

visible Remains  supposed  to  belong 

to  the  Tomb  of  Zenobia. — Two  fine 
columns  of  pavonazzo  marble,  found 
at  the  ancient  marble  quay  of  Rome, 
with  an  address  to  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian cut  on  one  of  them.— <Stotee  of 
SophaeUs^  discovered  recently  at  Ter- 
racina,  the  finest  sps ciraen  of  sculpture 
in  the  Museum.  The  attitude  and 
manner  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
celebrated  statue  of  ^schines  (mis- 
called Aristides)  in  the  Naples  Gal- 
lery ;  casts  of  both  statues  are  placed 
close  to  each  other  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
to  enable  the  visitor  to  compare  them. 
Picture  GaUery. — On  the  upper  floor 
of  the  palace  it  is  intended  to  form  a 
Picture  Gallery,  but  at  present  the 
collection  Is  in  its  infancy.  There  are, 
however,  some  interesting  specimens, 
including,  among  others,  a  good  al- 
tar-piece with  several  saints,  by  Niccold 
Alunno ;  an  altar-piece,  by  Filippo 
Lippi  t  and  the  cartoon  of  the  Ston- 
ing  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Giulio  Romano, 
In  one  of  the  rooms  is  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  portrait  of  George  IV., ' 
presented  by  that  sovereign  to  Pius 


VII.  ;    but  it  appears  sadly   out  of 
place  among  even  the  third-rate  pro- 
ductions of  the  Italian  school.      In 
one  of  the  large  rooms  is  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  of  the  Gladiators,  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,   and  a  very  interesting 
mosaic,  found  outside  the  Porta  San 
Lorenzo,  representing  a  group  of  comic 
masks  used  in  the  theatres,  with  the 
remains  of  a  banquet  scattered  round 
them,  such  as  bones  of  fishes  and  fi>wls, 
leaves    of   vegetables,    fragments    of 
bread,  &c.    The  inner  Court  of  the  pa- 
lace is  very  fine ;  the  frescoes  of  the 
corridors  and  of  the  rooms  are  of  the 
period  of  the  Zuccari. 

PazvATs  Palacss. 

The  palaces  of  Rome  constitute  one 
of  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures.    No  less  than  seventy-five  are 
enumerated  by  Vasi ;  but  without  in- 
cluding those  which  have  slight  pre- 
tensions to  the  honour  of  the  title, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rome  ccm- 
tains  a  larger  number  of  princeij  resi- 
dences  than   any  other   city  in   the 
world.     The   Roman  palaces  are  in 
many  respects  peculiar  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  present  a  valuable  field 
for  the  study  of  the  artist.      In  no 
other  capital  do  we  find  such  grand 
effects  of  size  and  of  magnificence ;  for 
though  faulty  in  details,  their  propor- 
tions are  generally  good  and  conceived 
on  the  noblest  scale.  No  class  of  build- 
ings has  been  more  severely  criticised, 
and  yet  architects  have  been  compelled 
to  admit  that  no  edifices  of  the  same 
kind  in  Europe  are  so  free  from  what 
is  mean  and  paltry  in  style.      All  this 
magnificence,  however,  is  confined  to 
the  architecture.     The  interiors,  with 
few  exceptions,  present  the  most  strik- 
ing contrasts,  and  ill  accord  either  in 
their   decorations  or  their  furniture 
with  our  preconceived  ideas  of  palaces. 
The  plan  is  generally  a  quadrangle, 
with  a  large  staircase  opening  on  the 
court.     The  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor   are   usually  barred  with   iron, 
giving  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
the  appearance  of  a  prison :  the  apart- 
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ments  of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to 
tradesmen,  or  used  for  stables,  ooacli- 
houses,  or  offices.    The  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  rooms  is  frequently 
of  marble,  but  so  covered  with  dirt 
that  the  effect  of  the  material  is  com- 
pletely lost.     The  upper  floors  form 
suites  of  chambers  running  round  the 
whole  quadrangle,  and  frequently  com- 
municate with  each  otJttr,  These  cham- 
bers are  so  numerous,  that  one  floor 
affords  sufficient  accommodation  for  a 
single  family :  hence  it  often  happens 
that  in  the  minor  palaces  the  owner 
reserves  a  small  portien  for  his  own 
use,  and  lets  out  the  remainder.    The 
rooms  to  which  strangers  are  admitted 
are  usually  paved  with  brick,  without 
carpets,  and  mostly  without  fireplaces. 
Columns  of  marble  and  gilded  ceilings 
are  not  wanting,  but  the  supply  of 
furniture  is  of  the  least  possible  amount, 
and  its  style  is  clumsy  and  antiquated. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  the  family 
are  less  liable  to  these  objections,  but 
are  still  deficient  in   those  comforts 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  an  En- 
glish home,  and  add  so  much  to  its 
enjoyments.      In  a  few  of  the  old  fa- 
milies which  have  retained  their  feudal 
state,   or  introduced  the  refinements 
and  luxuries  of  the  north,  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  palaces  is  more  consist- 
ent with  the  character  of  a  princely 
residence,  and  the  apartments  are  oc- 
cupied exclusively  by  their  own  de- 
pendents ;  but  these  instances  are  very 
rare.     In  the  palaces  of  the  princes 
and  the  four  Roman  marquises,  who 
bear  the  title  of  "canopied  marquises," 
the  antechamber  contains  a  lofty  ca- 
nopy on  which  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  owner  are  emblazoned  ;  under 
this,  on  a  kind  of  raised  throne,  the 
prince  sits  to  receive  his  dependents 
and  administer  justice.     This  decora- 
tion is  not  always  in  the  best  taste, 
and  is  frequently  allowed  to  hang  until 
it  becomes  dilapidated  from  age.     In 
the  following  list  we  have  not  confined 
our  notices  to  those  palaces  which  have 
obtained  celebrity  for  their  moveable 
works  of  art,  but  have  included  those 
also  which  have  permanent  attractions 


as  examples  of  architecture.  [The 
usual  fee  to  the  custode  is  from  2  to  4 
pauls  for  a  party,  and  one  paul  for  one 
person.] 

Palazzo  Albani,  built  by  Domenico 
Fontana,  about  1590,  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  valuable  library  and  gal- 
lery. Nearly  all  its  treasures  have 
been  dispersed,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  wreck  of  those  collections 
which  it  was  the  delight  of  Winckel- 
mann  to  arrange  and  study.  In  the 
court  are  a  few  antiques  of  minor  in- 
terest 

Palazzo  AUempSf  oppodte  the  Ger« 
man  College,  built  or  renewed  in  1580 
by  Martino  Lunghi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  important 
works.  l*he  porticos  of  the  court  ftte 
by  Baldassare  Feruzzi,  to  whom  the 
original  architecture  of  the  palace  is 
probably  to  be  referred. 

Palazzo  Altierif  with  one  of  the  most 
extended  fa9ades  in  Rome>  built  by 
Cardinal  Faluzze  Altieri  in  1670, 
during  the  pontificate  of  his  kinsman 
Clement  X.,  from  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vanni Antonio  Rossi.  It  was  for- 
merly celebrated  (or  its  fine  library, 
rich  in  MSS. ;  but  this  has  disap- 
peared with  all  the  other  collections 
of  this  princely  family. 

Palcazo  Barberini  (open  daily),  be- 
gun by  Urban  VIII.  from  the  designs 
of  Carlo  Mademo,  continued  by  Bor« 
romini,  and  finished  by  Bernini  in 
1640.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  palaces 
in  Rome,  and  contains  a  small  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  a 
valuable  library.  The  winding  stair- 
case is  the  best  example  of  this  con- 
struction in  Rome.  The  fine  bas- 
relief  of  the  Lion  on  the  landing  place 
of  the  grand  staircase  was  found  at 
Palestrina.  The  saloon  of  the  first 
floor  is  remarkable  for  tlie  frescoes  of 
its  ceiling  by  Pietro  da  CorUma^  classed 
by  Lanzi  among  those  compositions 
in  which  he  carried  the  freedom  and 
elegance  of  his  style  to  its  utmost 
length.  They  are  all^orical  repre- 
sentations of  the  glory  of  the  Bar- 
berini  family,  and  present  a  singular 
mixture  of  sacred  and  profiine  subje'*'" 
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The  museum,  formerly  rich  in  sculp- 
ture, gems,  and  medals,  beyond  every 
other  in  Rome,  has  been  scattered 
among  the  difTerent  collections  of 
Europe:  the  Barberini  Faun  is  at 
Munich,  the  Portland  Vase  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  gems  and 
cameos  have  passed  for  the  most  part 
into  private  collections.  The  few- 
statues  and  sarcophagi  now  remaining 
were  found  at  Palestrina  and  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  GaUery  has 
also  lost  more  than  half  its  pictures  : 
those  which  remain  have  been  much 
neglected,  and  are  badly  placed.  First 
Floor.  I.  —  Guerdno,  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke.  —  Caravaggio.  The 
Lute-player. — Pietroda  Cortona.  St. 
Carlo  Borromeo.  —  SpagndUtto.  St. 
Jerome.  II. — Geureino.  Elijah.  — 
iV.  Pousgin.  The  death  of  Germani- 
cus,  a  learned  composition,  but  feebly 
executed.  —  Guido,  St  Andrea  Cor- 
sini,  copied  in  mosaic  in  tlie  Corsini 
chapel  of  St  John  Lateran.  —  Titian, 
A  portrait.  Ground  Floor.  I. — Ra- 
phaeL  The  Fornarina,  very  differ- 
ent! v  treated  from  the  so-called  For- 
narina  of  the  tribune  at  Florence. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity 
of  this  picture  ;  the  armlet  bears 
RaphaePs  •  name.  The  beauty  of  the 
execution  is  not  at  first  appreciated, 
and  the  countenance  has  a  common 
expression,  which  finds  few  admirers 
among  those  who  have  seen  the  doubt- 
ful Fornarina  of  the  Florence  gallery. 
.—  Titian,  A  female  portrait,  in  red 
and  white  costume,  very  beautiful 
and  characteristic^^ — Guido,  Portrait 
OF  BcATRics  Cbmci,  ouc  of  the  most 
celebrated  pictures  in  Rome.  The  fa- 
mily tradition  tells  us  that  it  was 
taken  on  the  night  before  her  execu- 
tion :  other  accounts  state  that  it  was 
painted  by  Ouido  from  memory  after 
he  had  seen  her  mount  the  scaflfbld. 
The  picture  is  well  known  by  the 
fine  description  of  the  poet  Shelley. 
**  The  picture  of  Beatrice,**  he  says, 
'*is  most  interesting,  as  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  loveliest  speci- 
mens of  the  workmanship  of  nature. 
There  is  a  fixe4  and  pale  composure 


upon  the  features ;  she  seems  sad,  and 
stricken  down  in  spirit,  yet  the  despair 
thus  expressed  is  lightened  by  the  pa- 
tience  of  gentleness.     Her  head    is 
bound  with  folds  of  white  drapery, 
from  which  the  yellow  strings  of  her 
golden  hair  escape,  and  &11  about  her 
neck.     The  moulding  of  her  face  is 
exquisitely  delicate ;  the  eye-brows  are 
distinct  and  ard^d  ;  the  lips  have  that 
permanent   meaning  of   imagination 
and  sensibility  whidi  suffering  has  not 
repressed,  and  which  it  seems  as  if 
death  scarcely  could  extinguish.     Her 
forehead  is  large  and  clear ;  her  eyes, 
which  we  are  told  were  remarkable  for 
their  vivacity,  are  swollen  with  weep- 
ing,  and  lustreless,   but   beautifully 
tender  and   serene.      In    the    whole 
mien  there  is  simplicity  and  dignity, 
which  united  with  her  exquisite  love- 
liness and  deep  sorrow,  are  inexpress- 
ibly pathetic.     Beatrice  Cenci  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  persons 
In  whom  energy  and  gentleness  dwell 
together,  without  destroying  one  ano- 
ther :  her  nature  was  simple  and  pro- 
found.    The  crimes   and  miseries  in 
which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  sufferer, 
are  as  the  mask  and  the  mantle  in 
which  circumstances  clothed  her  for 
her  impersonation  on  the  scene  of  the 
world.**     The  terrible  tragedy  which 
has  invested  this  picture  with  such  pe- 
culiar interest  took  place  at  the  Castle 
of  Petrella,  described  in  Handbook  for 
S.  Italy.  Tbe  prisons  in  which  Beatrice 
was  confined  before  her  execution  are 
shown  beneath  the  Tordinona  The- 
atre.    Near  this  picture  is  one  said 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Beatrice's   step- 
mother.     Among  the  other  works  in 
the  collection  are  the  following  :  — . 
The    Expulsion    from    Paradise,   by 
Domeniehino.     A  small  Landscape,  by 
Claude,   much  injured.     Christ  dis-* 
puting  in  the  temple,   attributed  to 
Albert  Durer,  very  doubtful.     II.— 
Giovanni  BeiUnii?),     Madonna  and 
Child. — Baldaseare  Peruzzi.   Pygma- 
lion.—  Andrea  del  Sarto,     Madcmna 
and   Child.  —  Gherardo  della  Notte, 
The  Apprehension  of  Christ.  A  Holy 
Family,  with  St   Jerome  and  John. 
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the  Baptist,  attributed  to  Francesco 
Francia, — A  Pieta  which  has  been  at- 
tributed on  very  slight  authority  to 
Michael  Angela.  In  another  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  lately  used  as  a  ma* 
gazine,  are  some  frescoes  by  Poilidoro 
da  Caravaggio,  In  the  antechamber 
is  an  oval  bas-relief  of  a  half  6gure  in 
armour,  and  crowned  with  laurel, 
supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Rienzl 
The  Library  (  Biblioteea  Barherini)  for- 
inerly  so  celebrated  for  its  MSS.,  is 
still  remarkable  for  its  literary  trea- 
sures, but  in  consequence  of  some 
recent  losses  it  is  no  longer  open  to 
the  public.  The  autograph  collections 
are  perhaps  the  peculiar  feature  of 
this  library;  many  of  them  were 
formed  by  Urban  VIII.  Among  the 
most  intecesting  are  the  letters  and 
papers  of  Galileo,  Bembo,  Cardinal 
Bellarmin,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Delia 
Casa,  &c. ;  and  the  official  reports  ad- 
dressed to  Urban  VIII.  on  the  state 
of  Catholicism  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  are  full  of 
inedited  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  Stuarts.  There  are  twenty  MSS. 
of  Dante :  one  of  these,  a  folio  on  vel- 
lum, is  said  to  be  the  most  richly 
illuminated  of  all  the  known  copies 
of  the  Divina  Coramedia.  The  ma- 
nuscript on  parchment,  illustrated 
with  drawings  of  the  Roman  monu- 
ments, is  well  known  to  antiquaries ; 
it  bears  the  date  1321,  and  is  of  great 
value  as  a  contemporary  representa- 
tion of  the  antiquities.  The  printed 
books  amount  to  50,000:  many  of 
them  are  invaluable  on  account  of 
their  autograph  notes  by  the  most  il- 
lustrious scholars.  The  Hebrew  Bible 
of  1488  is  one  of  the  twelve  known 
copies  of  the  first  complete  edition  of 
Soncino.  The  Latin  version  of  Plato, 
by  Flcino,  is  covered  with  marginal 
notes  by  Tasso,  and  his  father  Ber- 
nardo ;  the  rare  Dante  of  Venice, 
1477,  is  filled  with  notes  by  Bembo ; 
and  another  edition  of  the  great  poet 
has  some  curious  notes  by  Tasso. 
Other  works  are  enriched  by  the  mar- 
ginal criticisms  of  Sealiger,  Aldus, 
Paulus  Minutius,  Holstenius  and  Leo 


Allatius,  the  well-known  librarians  of 
the  Vatican,  and  other  eminent  scho- 
lars. In  the  court  of  the  palace  is  the 
fragment  of  an  inscription  which  will 
not  fail  to  interest  British  travellers. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
triumphal  arch  erected  to  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  by  the  senate  and  Ro- 
man people,  in  honour  of  the  conquest 
of  Britain  and  the  Orkneys.  It  was 
found  near  the  Sciarra  palace,  where 
the  arch  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Palazzo  Borgheee  [open  dally,  ex- 
cept Saturday,  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  r.  m.  ; 
a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  is  kept  in 
each  room  for  the  convenience  of  vi- 
sitors]. This  immense  palace  was 
begun  in  15  90  by  Cardinal  Dezzi,  from 
the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi,  and 
completed  by  Paul  V.  (Borghese)  from 
the  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  The 
court  is  surrounded  by  porticos  sus- 
tained by  ninety-six  gxanite  column^ 
Doric  in  the  lower  and  Corinthian  in 
the  upper  story.  Among  the  colossal 
statues  preserved  here  are  Julia  Pia  as 
Thalia;  another  Muse;  and  the  Apollo 
Musagetes.  The  Gallery,  arranged  in 
nine  apartments  on  the  ground  floor, 
contains  several  pictures  of  the  highest 
class,  and  is  altogether  the  richest  pri- 
vate collection  in  Rome.  It  has  re- 
cently been  enlarged  and  rearranged, 
and  is  now  said  to  contain  upwards  of 
700  paintings.  As  each  room  has  its 
catalogue,  in  which  the  number  of 
each  picture  is  specified,  we  shall 
merely  indicate  the  most  remarkable 
works. — I.  Guido  Cagnacci,  A  sibyl. 
—  Jaeopo  Baseano.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi. — SpagnoleUo.  St.  Peter. — JgoS' 
tino  Caracci,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.— 
Garofalo.  Holy  Family. — Sanoferrata, 
Madonna  and  Child. — Andrea  del  Sar» 

to.   Madonna  and  Child MazzoKno 

da  Ferrara,  The  Nativity Paolo  Fe- 

ronese.  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Desert,  with  a  group  of  figures  in  the 
background ;  the  picture  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  colouring,  and  parti- 
cularly for  the  effect  of  the  subordi- 
nate, figures,  but  the  hand  and  arm  of 
the  Baptist  are  strangely  out  of  draw* 
ing.  II.*-TheCbaeeof  Diana,byZ>o- 
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mmicAtiio,  a  Tery  celebrated  picture ; 
tbe  goddess,  attended  hj  her  nymphs, 
is  awarding  the  prize  of  a  bow  and 
quiver  to  one  of  her  nymphs  who  has 
just  fired  her  arrow.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  beautiful,  but  others  want 
dignity  and  delicacy.  The  whole  pic- 
ture is  brilliantly  coloured. — Agottiuo 
Caracci,  The  Magdalen;  Head  of 
St.  Antony.-— ^ant6a/e  Caracci,  A 
Pieti;  Head  of  St  Francis,  finely 
coloured.] —  Garo/ah.  llie  Entoml:^ 
ment  of  Christ,  one  of  his  best  pic- 
tures :  the  heads  are  full  of  expression. 
—  Perino  del   Vaga.     Madonna  and 

Child,  with  St.  John Cigoli.     St. 

Francis  penitent.  —  Bonifazio.  — 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  —  Giorgio 
Vasari,  Lucretia;  Leda. — Baroccio. 
St.  Jerome;  the  burning  of  Troy. 
The  porphyry  sarcophagus  in  this 
room  was  found  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian.  111.*- Lanfranco.  The  story 
of  Oreo  and  Norandino,  from  Ariosto. 
Annibah  Caraeei,  St.  Francis  and 
Angels.  —  Paolo  Veronese.  St.  An- 
tony preaching  to  the  Fishes,  with  a 
greenish  sky.  The  group  surround- 
ing St.  Antony  is  powerfully  painted, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  saint  wants 
dignity  ;  and  it  has  been  humorously 
remarked  that  the  fishes  are  at  such  a 
distance  that  they  have  little  chance  of 
profiting  by  his  discourse.  —  Rajphad. 
His  own  portrait  at  the  i^e  of  thirteen. 
— Pordenone,  Portraits  of  himself  and 
family.  —  Garofaio,  Madonna  and 
Child. —  Giovanni  Bellini.     Madonna 

and  Child. — Holbein,    A  portrait 

Andrea  Sacehi.  A  portrait.  —  Palma 
Giovane,  Holy  Family.  —  Parmegio' 
Ro.  St.  Catherine  and  other  saints.  IV. 
•—  Raphael.  The  Entombment  of 
Christ,  the  first  historical  picture 
punted  by  Raphael,  who  was  then  in 
bis  twen^-fourth  year.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  illustrious  artist  after 
bis  return  from  Florence  for  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia, 
being  a  commission  from  Atalanta 
Baglioni,  soon  after  Giovanni  Paolo 
Baglioni  had  regained  the  sovereignty 
of  that  city.  On  one  side  of  the  com- 
position the  Saviour  is  borne  to  the 


sepulchre  by  two  men,  vrbose  vehe- 
ment action  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  lifeless  body ;  tbe  intennty  and 
varied  expression  of  grief  are  finely 
shown  in  the  St  Peter,  the  St  John, 
and  the  Magdalen,  who  surround  the 
corpse :  while  on  the  other  side  the 
Virgin,  overwhelmed  by  her  affliction, 
has  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  attend- 
ants.    It  is  a  most  touching  compo- 
sition, which  appeals   irresistibly  to 
the  heart     It  bears  the  date  icixviz. 
in  gilt  letters.     Several  drawings  fi^r 
this  picture  are  in  the  Lawrence  col- 
lection.    The  subjects  of  the  predella, 
three  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cha- 
rity, are  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  (459.). 
Douo  Dotsi.     Circe,  with  a  b^utifbl 
landscape  in  the  background — Ritbens. 
llie    Visitation.  —  Giorgione.     Saul 
and  David,  remarkable  for  its  rich  co- 
louring.— Domenichino.  TheCumaean 
Sibyl,  one  of  his  best  known  and  most 
celebrated  pictures.  —  Cav.  iTArpino 
Ewropa.  Two  apostles  in  this  room  are 
attributed  to  Miehad  Angdo  in  the  ca- 
talogue, but  the  pictures  themselves 
bear  evidence  that  they  are  not  his 
works.     V.  —  Albano,     The  four  ele- 
ments.— Andrea  del  Sarto,   Madonna 
and  Child. —  Cdv.d'Arpina.  Battle  of 
Constantine.  —  Giulio  Romano,   Copy 
of  RaphaeVs  St  John  in  the  tribune 
at  Florence,  scarcely  inferior  to  tbe 
original.     VI.,  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Venuses,   containing   the    Fomarina, 
and  a  Venus  in  the  bath,  by  GtmBo 
Romano;  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Lmea 
Cambiaei ;  Susanna,  by  Rvbena  /  Ve- 
nus and  the  Satyr,  by  PbmIo  Veroaeae, 
See.  —  Sdmstiano  del  Piombo^     The 
Flagellation,  a  small  picture  said  to 
have  been  sketched  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  as  the  original  de«gn  for  the 
well-known  picture  in  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio.     VII. —  Titian,      Sacred 
and  Profane  Love,  an  all^^rieal  sub- 
ject, representing  two  figures  sitting 
on  the  brink  of  a  well,  one  clothed  in 
white  with  red  sleeves,  the  other  with 
a  red  drapery  over  the  left  shoulder ; 
a  young  Cupid  is  looking  into  the 
well.     The  picture  is  brilliantly  co- 
loured, and  celebrated  for  its  masterly 
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drawing  of  the  female  form. — RaphaeL 
Portrait   of  Cesar   fiorgia:  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  this  picture  be 
really  the  portrait  of  Borgia.    A  Car- 
dinal,  also  by    Raphael,  —  Vandyke, 
The  Entombment.     This  picture  has 
been  wisely  removed  from  the  fourth 
room  where  it  seemed  to  lose  its  in- 
terest when  contrasted  with  the  great 
work    of  Raphael.  ■—  Pordenone,     A 
portrait.  —  Caravttggio,     A  boy  with 
flowers.  -~-  Agostino    CaraccL      The 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  painted  on  slate. 
^-  Titian,     The  Prodigal  Son,  mas- 
terly in  colouring.— JEJ/t«a&e<lu  Sirani, 
Judith  praying  before  the  murder  of 
Holofemes.  —  Jaeopo  Baaano.    Ado- 
ration of  the   Magi.  —  Jnnocenzio  da 
Imola.     A  Holy  Family.     VIII.— 
Titian.     The  Graces  binding  Cupid, 
exquisitely  coloured ;  Samson  bound 
to  the  column,  a  sketch.  —  Guereino, 

The  Prodigal  Son Vandyke,     The 

Crucifixion.  —  Carlo  Dcld,     Head  of 
Christ ;    the   Madonna.  —  Bronzino. 
Portrait  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici. —  GarO' 
faJo,    The  Raising  of  Lazarus;  Christ 
at  the  column.  —  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
The   Magdalen. —  Caravaggio,     The 
Holy    Family ;    the    Infant    Saviour 
trampling   on   the  Serpent.     IX. — 
Gherardo  della  Notte.     Lot  and  his 
daughters.  —  GiuUo   Romano.     Holy 
Family. — Andrea  del  Sarto  (?).   Holy 
Family.  —  Titian.   His  wife.  —  Gio- 
vanni 'Bdlini,     Holy  Family.  —  2V- 
mateo   VUe.     Portrait  of  Raphael.  — 
Correggio.    Thc  Davae,  a  celebrated 
picture.     Danae  is  seated  on  a  couch, 
with  two  Cupids  at  the  foot ;  one  is 
trying  the  gold  on  a  touchstone,  the 
other  is  sharpening  his  arrow.     Love 
ia  sitting  by  her  side,  and  catches  the 
gold  as  it  falls.  —  UoneUo  Spado.     A 
concert.     In  another  room  is  a  series 
of  eight  upright  landscapes,  by  Joseph 
^   Vernet,  painted  on  canvas  and  fixed 
in  the  wall.     The  RapKad  Freacoea. 
Among  the  treasures  cf  the  Borghese 
Palace   are  the  frescoes  with  which 
Ri4>heel  is  said  to  have  decorated  the 
\llla  Olgiati,   better  known   by   its 
traditional  title  of  the   '*  Casino  of 
Raphael  i  *'  and  which  have  recently 


been  removed  to  this  palace.  Thej 
consist  of  arabesques  and  medallions, 
in  which  a  remarkable  beauty  of  de- 
sign is  combined  with  the  most  deli- 
cate fancy.  The  moat  interesting  of 
these  frescoes  are  the  arabesques  Re- 
presenting Fauns  and  satyrs.  Loves 
at  play,  Mercury,  Minerva,  &c. ;  the 
sacrifice  to  Flora,  the  Marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana,  the  Archers 
shooting  with  the  arrows  of  the  sleep- 
ing Cupid,  formerly  attributed  to 
Michael  A ngelo  ;  and  four  medallions, 
said  to  be  portraits  of  the  Fornarina. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  all  these 
works  were  executed  by  Raphael,  but 
the  tradition  is  not  supported  by  any 
early  authority,  and  there  appear  to 
be  some  doubts  whether  the  villa  was 
ever  inhabited  by  Raphael.  The  de- 
corations are  now  supposed  to  have 
been  copied  from  his  designs,  and  from 
those  of  other  masters :  the  beautiful 
imagination  of  the  arabesques,  the 
graceful  play  of  the  figures,  and  the 
festoons  in  the  third  chamber,  denote 
the  style  of  the  immortal  painter, 
though  the  execution  seems  to  be 
rather  the  work  of  his  scholars  than 
of  his  own  hand. 

Palazzo  Braschi,  built  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  by  the  Duke 
Braschi,  nephew  of  Pius  VI.,  from 
the  designs  of  Morelli,  and  recently 
purchased  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
imposing  staircase,  ornamented  with 
sixteen  columns  of  red  oriental  gra- 
nite, and  four  statues  of  Commodus, 
Ceres,  Achilles,  and  Bacchus.  The 
palace  once  contained  a  small  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  but  they  have  been 
all  dispersed  within  the  last  few 
vears.  The  celebrated  statue  of  Pas- 
quin,  which  stands  against  one  of  the 
walls  of  this  palace,  has  already  been 
described  (p.  379.). 

Palazzo  Buonaparte,  better  known 
as  the  P.  Rinuccini,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Piazxa  di  Venezia,  built  in  1660 
from  the  designs  of  Gia  Mattia  de' 
Rossi.  It  was  formerly  the  property 
of  Madame  Mere,  the  mother  of  Na« 
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poleon,  and  now  belongs  to  her  grand- 
son,  the  Prince  of  Canino.  It  eon- 
tains  some  modem  pictures  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  French  empire, 
several  portraits  of  the  &mily  and  of 
Ntft>oleon*s  generals,  and  the  zoologi- 
cal museum  and  library  formed  by 
the  Prince  of  Canino,  better  known 
to  the  scientific  traveller  as  Charles 
"Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  museum 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  is 
perhaps  unique  as  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual exertions. 

Palazzo  ddia  CancdleriOi  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Rome, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Mezzarota,  and 
completed  in  1494  by  Cardinal  Ria- 
rio,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante.  It  was  built 
with  stones  taken  from  the  Coliseum; 
the  forty-four  granite  columns  which 
sustain  the  double  portico  of  its  court 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey.  The  door- 
way was  designed  by  Fontana.  The 
saloon  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by 
Giorgio  Vatari,  Sahnatit  Sec,  This 
palace  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
Cardinal  Vice- Chancellor,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Canoelleria 
ApostoUca.  In  June,  1848,  it  be- 
came the  Palace  of  the  Roman  Par- 
liament, summoned  by  Pius  IX.  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reforms 
which  finaUy  drove  him  from  his 
capital.  In  the  following  month  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  memorable  out- 
rage in  which  the  mob,  imitating  that 
of  Paris  in  the  previous  May,  burst 
into  the  chamber  while  the  deputies 
were  sitting,  and  demanded  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against 
Austria.  In  the  November  follow- 
ing, it  acquired  an  infamous  notoriety 
as  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of 
Count  Rossi,  the  unfortunate  minister 
of  Pius  IX.,  and  formerly  ambas- 
sador of  France  at  the  Papal  court. 
From  facts  which  have  since  been 
brought  to  light,  it  appears  that  the 
count's  murder  had  been  determined 
on  fully  three  weeks  before  it  took 
place,  and  that  the  congiura  was  so 
extensive  that  upwards  df  200  persons 


had  agreed  to  perform  the  deed  of 
blood.     The   count  had  given  many 
proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause,  but  his  course  was  not  progres- 
sive enough  in  office  to  satisfy  the 
revolutionary  party   who    had    then 
begun  to  feel  their  power.     Me  bad 
been  warned  of  his  unpopularity  and 
his  danger,  but  be  would  not  believe 
that  the  people  would  harm  him,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  do  his 
duty  and  meet  the  Chambers.      Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  15th  November  he 
proceeded  to  the  palace  at  the  hour 
appointed   for  the    meeting    of  the 
Chambers.     When  he  alighted  from 
his  carriage,  accompanied  by  one  of 
his  colleagues,  he  was  reeeiyed  with 
hisses  and  whistling  by  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing.    He  smiled  at  the  noise   they 
made,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the 
stairs,  when  he  was  struck  under  the 
chin  by  a  blow  with  the  hand.     On 
his  head  being  thus  thrown  back,  an- 
other ruffian,  who  had  been  hired  at 
the  price  of  12,000  scudi,  stabbed  him 
in  the  neck,  dividing  with  the  blow 
the  carotid  artery,  so  that  his  death 
ensued  in  a  few  minutes.    Three  per- 
sons were  stationed  at  different  parts 
of  the  stairs  to  ensure  his  destruction, 
and  several  hands  were  raised  at  once 
to  prevent  its  being  seen  who  struck 
the  blow.     No  one  endeavoured  to 
arrest  the    murderer,  nor  was    any 
search  made  for  him  by  the  police; 
and  the  worst  symptom  of  the  horrid 
business  was  the   general  sympathy 
manifested  with  the   ruffian,    hardly 
any  one  expressing  horror  at  the  act, 
and  most  justifying  it.     The  results 
of  this  assassination  must  be  so  fiimi- 
liar  to  every  one,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  describe  the  subsequent 
events,  or  to  detail  their  influence  on 
the  public  policy  of  Europe.     It  is 
sufficient  to  add,  that  on  the  morning 
which  followed  Count  Rossi*b  murder, 
the  mob  beneged  the  pope  in  his 
palace  of  the  Quirinal,  and,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle  with  the  Swiss 
guard,  compelled  his  holiness  to  grant 
a  republican    ministry  dictated  by 
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themselves.  Eight  days  afterwards 
—  on  the  24th  November,  the  anni- 
'\'er8ary  of  the  foundation  of  the  papal 
sovereignty  by  Charlemagne  —  the 
pope  fled  from  Rome  in  disguise,  and 
reoiained  at  Gaeta  for  more  than  18 
months,  a  voluntary  exile  from  his 
capital.  At  the  entrance  door  of  the 
psdace  are  exhibited  copies  of  any 
papal  bulls  which  may  be  issued,  ad- 
monitions, interdicts,  excommunica- 
tions, and  notices  of  forthcoming  con- 
sistories. 

Pidaxzo  dd  Cardinale  Areiprete,  a 
very  small  palace  near  the  Palace  of 
the  Inquisition.  It  is  remarkable 
only  as  having  been  built  towards  the 
elose  of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal 
York,  who  occupied  it  as  his  official 
residence  while  archpresbyter  of  St. 
Peter's. 

Palazzo    Cenci,  —  There   are   two 
palaces  known  by  this  name  in  Rome. 
The  first,   called  also  P.  Maccarani, 
IS  situated  opposite  the  church  of  S. 
£ustachio,  near  the  Pantheon :  it  was 
built  in   1526  from   the   designs  of 
Giulio   Romano,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture.     The  second 
Cenci  Palacef  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  family,  stands  partly  on  the  site 
of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus  (p.  SS7.), 
near  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto,  and  is 
probably  built  with  materials  taken 
from  its  ruins.     The  piazza  in  front 
of  the  palace  is  called  indifferently 
the  Piazza  Cenci  and  the  Piazza  Giu- 
dia.       Adjoining  the   palace  is    the 
little  church  of  S.  Tommaso  a'  Cenci, 
founded  in  1113  by  Cenci  o,  bishop  of 
Sabina,  and  granted  by  Julius  II.  to 
Rocco  Cencio,  whose  descendant,  the 
notorious  Count  Francesco,  rebuilt  it 
in  1575,  no  doubt  as  one  of  the  com- 
pulsory means  of  purchasing  pardon 
for  his  atrocities.      The   palace,  an 
immense  and  gloomy  pile  of  massive 
architecture,  was  for  many  years  de- 
serted and  led  without  doors  or  win- 
dows or  any  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion, to  tell,  as  forcibly  as  a  building 
could  tell,  the   record  of  crime:  it 
seemed  to  have  been  stricken  with  the 
curse  of  which  Beatrice  Cenci  was 
Cefit.  It. 


the  victim.  Within  the  Inst  few 
years,  however,  it  has  been  made  ha- 
bitable, and  a  part  of  it  is  occupied  as 
a  studio  by  the  German  painter  Over- 
beck.  Shelley  notices  the  court  sup- 
ported by  granite  columns,  and  adorned 
with  antique  friezes  of  fine  workman- 
ship, and  built  up  according*  to  the 
ancient  Italian  fiishion  with  balcony 
over  balcony  of  open  work.  He  was 
particularly  struck  with  one  of  the 
gates,  formed  of  immense  stones,  and 
leading  through  a  dark  and  lofly  pas- 
sage opening  into  gloomy  subterra- 
nean chambers.  Its  position  in  tha 
most  obscure  quarter  of  Rome,  and 
its  gloomy  aspect,  are  perfectly  iu 
accordance  with  the  tragedy  which 
has  given  such  terrible  interest  to  the 
Cenci  family.  Tlie  castle  of  Petrella, 
the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy, 

Palazzo  ChiyU  built  in  1 526  from 
the  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
and  completed  by  Carlo  Maderno. 
In  one  of  the  antechambers  are  the 
Skull  and  the  Sleeping  Child,  sculp- 
tured in  white  marble  by  Bernini,  as 
emblems  of  life  and  death.  In  the  saloon 
are  three  ancient  statues:  a  Venus, 
in  Parian  marble,  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription ;  Mercury  with  the  cadu- 
ceus ;  and  an  Apollo,  in  Parian  mar- 
ble, supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  pictures  are  hung  in  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Sardinian 
ambassador,  and  are  consequently  not 
shown  to  the  public.  Among  them 
the  following  may  be  noticed.  I.-— 
Guereino.  St.  Francis. —-GutVo.  St. 
Cecilia;  a  Nativity.  "-  Caravaggio. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  drinking  at  n 
spring.  II, '— Pietro  da  Cortona.  A 
Guardian  Angel.  —  Guereino,  Christ 
atthe  column.— ^^o«fino  Caracct.  A 
dead  Cbn&t'^Salvator  Rosa,  A  satyr 
disputing  with  a  philosopher,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Salvator  him- 
self.—  Titian,  Two  portraits. — Spag- 
noletto,  A  Magdalen.  III. — Andrea 
Saceki.  Sketch  for  the  picture  of  S. 
Romualdo,  in  the  Vatican ;  a  Saint ; 
the   Blessed   Bemardo    Tolomei    o^ 
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Siena.  — G^MJdb.  A  Piea.  In  the 
upper  rooms  U  a  cabinet  adorned  with 
sketches  by  Giulio  Eamanot  Bernini, 
Andrea  SaeeMt  &c.  The  Library  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  pa- 
lace. It  was  founded  by  Alexander 
VIL,  and  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  great 
interest  and  value.  Among  these  are 
the  Chronicles  of  St.  Benedict  and 
St.  Andrew,  an  inedited  Chronicle  of 
the  Monastery  of  Monte  Soracte,  a 
copy  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
of  the  9th  century,  a  Daniel  of  the 
Septuagint  version,  an  illuminated 
Missal  of  1450,  a  folio  volume  of 
French  and  Flemish  music,  contain- 
ing motettes  and  masses,  dated  1490,  a 
letter  of  Henry  VIJI.  to  the  Count 
Palatine,  requesting  him  to  show  no 
mercy  to  Luther,  several  inedited 
letters  of  Melancthon,  some  sonnets  of 
Tasso,  twenty  volumes  of  original 
documents  relating  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  and  an  immense  coUec- 
tion  of  inedited  and  almost  unknown 
materials  for  the  literary  and  political 
history  of  Europe.  The  celebrated 
antiquary,  the  Abate  Fea,  was  the 
librarian  of  the  Chigi  Palace  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  death  in  18S6. 

Palazzo  Ciociaporei^  nearly  opposite 
the  P.  Niccolini,  and  not  far  distant 
from  the  Ponte  di  S.  Angelo,  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  architecture  by 
Giulio  Romano.  It  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  that  great  artist  in 
1526. 

Palazzo  Cohnna,  begun  by  Martin 
V.  in  the  15th  century,  completed 
and  embellished  in  later  times  by 
various  members  of  this  princely 
family.  In  the  15th  century  it  was 
the  residence  of  Andrew  Paleologus, 
the  emperor  of  the  East,  during  his 
visit  to  Rome.  It  later  times  it  was 
inhabited  by  Pope  Julius  IL  and  by 
Cardinal  Borromeo.  The  picture 
gallery  is  the  finest  hall  in  Rome,  up- 
wards of  1 50  feet  in  length,  and  adorned 
at  each  end  with  vestibules  separated 
from  the  gallery  by  columns  and  pila»< 
ters  of  giallo  antico;  the  collection 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  nu- 
merous magnificent  family  portraits. 
-The  ante-room  contains  two  fine 


portraits    attributed   to    JMan^   and 
called  Luther  and  Calvin  :  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  are  both  the 
works  of  Titian,  and   still   more  so 
whether  they  are  portraits    of   the 
great  reformers.     A  portrait  foy  Paolo 
Veroneee  is  more  authentic.  •—  Alhaiu. 
The  Rape  of  Europe.— ^nnt&o/e  Ca* 
raed.  A  peasant.— 2¥nA)re&o.  Portrait 
of  a  person  playing  on  the  cymbals. 
-«•  Guereino.     Tobias ;  two  Apoetles.. 
— Guido.   St  John..    11.-^  VUtibtde^ 
Landscapes  by  Claude,  Orizonte,  BrtU" 
ghek  Paul  Brill,  I^mtMin,  &c.      III« — 
The  Great  HcJL     On  the  ceiling  a 
large  fresco  representing  the  battle  of 
XiCpanto,  which  procured  for  one  of 
the  Colonna  princes  the  honour  of  a 
modem  triumph  in  the  CapitoL  — 
DomemdUno,  Adam  and  Eve. —><7»ofw 
gione.   Four  portraits  in  one ;  Portrait 
of  Giacomo  Sciarra  Colonna. —  Guido. 
St  Francis;    St  Margaret;    St.  Se- 
bastian.—>G^tf«rctMo.   The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agnes ;  the  Victory  of  David. 

—  AnnSfole  Caraed,   The  Magdalen* 

—  Giovanni  Bellini.  Holy  Family  with 
St  Peter. —  Titian,  Holy  Family. — 
Domenieo  GhirlandcQO.  Rape  of  tbe 
Sabines. -« Andrea  dd  Sario,  Holy 
Family.-— iSo/iMitfor  Bota,  St.  John  in 
the  desert. -^  Bvbene.  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.  ..—iV.  Poussin.  Shepherds 
sleeping.  Numerous  portraits  by 
Titian,  Vandyke,  Tintoretto,  and  RU" 
hens.  Among  the  sculptures  in  the 
gallery  are  statues  of  Trajan,  Germa- 
nicus,  Flora,  Diana,  and  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene.  In  one  of  the  roonw  a 
small  spiral  column  of  rosso  antico  is 
shown  as  the  &mous  Colwmna  BeBiea 
which  stood  before  the  Temple  of  Bei- 
lona.  The  absurdity  of  the  misnomer 
is  too  apparent  to  require  any  com- 
ment :  the  size  and  the  material  are 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  its  pretensions 
to  the  honour  of  that  republican  co- 
lumn from  which  the  consul  threw 
the  arrow  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  gardens  behind  the  palace  extend 
up  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  pines,  their  plan- 
tations of  box,  and  for  the  massive 
fragments  of  the  supposed  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  described  at  p.  335.     One  of 
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the  pines,  whose  size  was  so  extra*- 
x>rdinary  as  to  procure  it  the  name  of 
**  the  Colonna  Pine,*'  was  broken  by 
the  tempest  which  destroyed  Tasso's 
oak,  in  1842. 

Palazzo  della  Consulta,  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  built  by  Clement  XII.,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  in  17S0.  At- 
tached to  it  are  barracks  for  the  light 
horse  and  cuirassiers.  The  palace  is 
considered  one  of  Fuga's  most  ingeni- 
ous works. 

Palazzo  degli  Convertitif  called  also 
the  P.  Spinola,  and  the  P.  degli  £re- 
tici  Rayyeduti,  near  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's^  built  from  the  designs  of 
Bramante  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Raphael.  The  illustrious 
painter,  according  to  recent  authori- 
ties, had  been  hastily  summoned  to 
the  Vatican  while  working  at  the 
Farnesina,  and  in  his  anxiety  not  to 
lose  time  had  overheated  himself  by 
running.  On  his  arrival  he  stood  in 
the  great  ball  discussing  the  works  of 
St.  Peter's,  until  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  chill,  which  induced  a  rapid 
and  mortal  fever.  He  was  carried  to 
his  palace,  where,  surrounded  by  his 
fiivourite  pupils,  he  breathed  his  last 
on  Good  Friday,  1520,  being  the  7  th 
of  April,  the  day  on  which  he  had 
attained  his  thirty-seventh  year.  His 
^eath  was  regarded  as  a  public  cala- 
jnity,  for  his  gentle  spirit  had  won  all 
hearts.  It  appeared,  says  Bembo, 
as  if  a  veil  had  been  spread  over  the 
whole  of  nature:  the  pope  himself 
wept  bitterly,  and  Baldassare  Cas- 
tiglione  expressed  the  feelings  of  all 
the  artists  in  Rome,  when  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  some  months  after  the 
event,  that  he  could  not  fancy  him- 
self in  Rome,  because  his  poor  dear 
Raphael  was  no  longer  there :  —  "  Ma 
non  mi  pare  esser  a  Roma,  perchi  non 
vi  ^  pitt  il  mio  poveretto  /{affaello.** 
The  body  lay  in  state  in  front  of  the 
unfinished  picture  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, a  spectacle  which  all  writers 
have  described  as  the  most  touching 
episode  in  the  history  of  art.     It  was 


interred  in  the  Pantheon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  Rome.  An  interesting 
letter  of  Marc  Antonio  Michie), 
written  four  days  after  Raphael's 
death,  tells  us  that  he  bequeathed  this 
palace,  which  he  had  purchased  ftom 
Bramante  for  SOOO  ducats,  to  Cardi- 
nal Santa  Maria  in  Portico  (  Bibiena). 
It  afterwards  passed  into  the  posses* 
sion  of  Cardinal  Girolamo  Gastaldi, 
who  converted  it  into  a  college  for 
converted  heretics. 

Palazzo  Corsini  (open  firom  10  to 
2),  in  the  Trastevere,  built  by  the 
Riario  fomily,  enlarged  and  altered 
into  its  present  form  by  Clement  XII., 
in  1729,  from  the  designs  of  Fuga« 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  palaces  in 
Rome.  In  the  17th  century  it  was 
the  residence  of  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  who  died  here  in  168d>  A 
double  staircase  of  imposing  architec* 
ture  leads  to  the  gallery,  which  con- 
tains some  fine  pictures,  with  a,  large 
number  of  inferior  works.  I..  Ante" 
room,  — •  A  sarcophagus  of  white  mar^ 
ble^  found  at  Porto  d'Anzo,  orna* 
mented  with  bas-relie&  of  tritons  and 
nereids.  III.  Gallery, ^^  Rubens.  A 
portrait. —  Guercino,  TheEcceHomoy 
one  of  his  most  expressive  works.  — • 
Vandyke,  Christ  before  Pilates.  •»'  Ca^ 
ravaggio,  St.  Peter;  Madonna  and 
Child.  — -  Baroccio,  Holy  Family.  — « 
Vandyke,  Madonna  and  Child.  — >  Stxt- 
vator  Rosa.  Two  landscapes. — Luca 
Cranaeh,  Luther  and  his  wife, —  Pra 
Bartolommeo,  Holy  Family.  — Mbani. 
Venus  at  her  toilet.  — •  Garofalo.  Holy 
Family. — Rap/iael,  Portrait  of  Julius 
IL-^  Titian,  Philip  II.  At  the  end 
of  this  room  is  a  very  beautiful  an- 
tique  curule  chair  of  Greek%narble« 
with  bas-reliefs,  found  near  the  La^ 
teran,  and  supposed  by  many  archae- 
ologists to  be  Etruscan.  I V.  Andrea 
del  Sario,     Madonna   and    Child.  — 

Albert  Durer,  A  rabbit RaphaelQ), 

Portrait  of  Paul  III Giulio  Ro- 

mono  (?).  The  Fornarina.  —  Titian  (?), 
St.  Jerome. •— G^uercino.  St.  John.-— 
Bassano.  Holy  Family.  ...  Guido, 
Crucifixion  of  St.   Peter.  —  Ruber 
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Hunting'piece. .—  Gmdo,  The  Be- 
heading of  SL  John.  —  DomeniehrHO' 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Barberini.  — 
Mickad  Angdo  (?).  A  small  statue  of 
Christ.  V.  Carlo  DoleL  The  Ecce 
Homo.  —  Gmdo.  The  £ece  Homa 
'■^  Giteremo.  Christ  and  the  woman 
of  Samaria.  —  Gherardo  ddla  Natie, 
The  Natirity.  VI.  Lionardo  da 
Finei,  A  female  portrait.  —  TlHaM. 
The  children  of  Charles  V. — Raphael. 
Portrait  oi  Cardinal  Castiglione. — 
Domenichino.  Portrait  of  a  cardinal. 
'^Velasquez.  Portrait  of  a  pope  (In- 
nocent X.?). — Albert  Dwer.  Portrait 
of  a  cardinal.  —  Tintoretto,  A  doge  of 
Venice.  —  This  room  contains  several 
portraits  of  unknown  personages,  by 
Giorpionef  Vandyke,  Ruben*,  HoUmn, 
I^mtomto,  &C.  VII.  MuriBo.  Ma- 
donna and  Child.  —  Corrtggio,  A 
small  picture  of  Christ.  —  G,  Pouwin. 
Landscape.  —  Garofah.  Christ  bear- 
ing the  Cross.  —  Lodoviw  Caraeci. 
Martjrrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew. — 
Domenichino.  A  portrait. —  Tltian(?). 
The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery.  — 
Rubens,  St  Sebastian.  —^Giulio  Ro- 
mano, The  Judgment  of  Paris.  VIII. 

Jjodovieo  Caraeci.    A   PietA Cara- 

voffpio.  St.  John  the  Baptist.  •—  G. 
Pouerin.  Landscapes.  — *>  Domenichino. 
Susanna.  IX.  Lodovieo  Caraeci.  Two 
colossal  heads.  —  Titian  (?).  Venus. 
"^Salvator  Rosa.  Prometheus.  —  iV. 
Poussin,  Landscapes;  a  Holy  Family. 
-~-  Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  Two  oval 
pictures  of  Angels.  The  Corsini 
Library,  founded  by  Clement  XII. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
contains  upwards  of  1 300  MSS.,  some 
autograph  papers  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, a  valuable  collection  of  prints, 
and  a  ]^eat  number  of  cinque-cento 
editions.  It  occupies  eight  large 
rooms,  and  is  accessible  to  the  public 
on  application.  Behind  the  palace  is 
the  pretty  ViUa  Corsini,  placed  on  the 
crest  of  the  Janiculum.  The  view 
which  it  commands  presents  a  com- 
plete panorama  of  Rome:  Vasi's 
celebrated  print  was  sketched  from 
its  casino. 

*nzxo   Costagvti,    celebrated   for 
erb  ceilings  painted  in  fresco 


by  Domenichino,  Guercino,  Albani, 
and  other  eminent  artists  of  their 
time.  There  are  six  ceilings,  in  the 
following  order :  —  I.  Albani.  Her- 
cules wounding  the  Centaur.  11. 
Domenichino.  Apollo  in  his  car ;  Time 
discovering  Truth,  &c.  III.  Guer^ 
cino.  Rinaldo  and  Armida.  IV.  Car, 
d*Arpino.  Juno  nursing  Hercules  ; 
Venus  with  Cupids  and  other  divini- 
ties. V.  Lan/ranco.  Justice  embrac- 
ing Peace.  VI.  RomantOL  Arion 
saved  by  the  dolphin. 

Curia  Innocentiana,  or  the  Pabuzo 
deUa  Camera  Apostoliea,  an  imposing 
edifice  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monte 
Citorio,  begun  in  1642  by  Innocent 
X.  from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and 
completed  by  Innocent  XII.  from  - 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana.  It  was 
appropriated  by  the  latter  pontiff  as 
the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law, 
under  the  name  cf  the  Curia  Innocen- 
tiana.  It  contains  on  the  ground  floor 
the  offices  of  the  Notaries,  on  the  first 
floor  those  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Ca- 
mera and  the  Segnatura,  and  the  Civil 
Court  of  the  First  Instance;  on  the 
third  floor  the  apartments  of  the  Car- 
dinal Chamberlain,  and  of  the  Trea- 
surer-General of  the  Papal  States. 
From  the  balcony  in  front  the  num- 
bers drawn  at  the  government  lotte- 
ries are  announced  to  the  people. 

Palazzo  Dorio'Pamfili. — Tliis  im- 
mense palace,  interesting  to  English 
travellers  from  its  connexion  with  the 
illustrious  house  of  Talbot,  was  built 
at  various  times  and  by  different  ar- 
chitects. The  side  facing  the  Corso 
is  from  the  designs  of  Valvasori ;  that 
facing  the  Collegio  Romana  was  de- 
signed by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  the  ves- 
tibule being  added  by  Borromini; 
the  fa^de  which  fronts  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia  is  from  the  designs  of  Paolo 
Amali.  The  Cillery  contains  many  ex- 
cellent works,  with  a  number  of  second- 
rate  and  third-rate  pictures.  The 
Ante-room  has  a  ceiling  representing 
Noah's  Sacrifice,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
The  following  are  the  most  interest- 
ing works  in  the  collection  : — Albani, 
Dsdalus  and  Icarus;  Nymphs  and 
Loves. — Fra  Bartolommeo.  Holy  Fa- 
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mily  with  two  angels.  —  Giovanni 
JBeiUni,  Madonna  and  Child. — J9or- 
gognone.  Two  battle  pieces. — Bath* 
Two  small  landscapes. —  Breughel. 
The  four  elements. — PaulBrUL  Land- 
scape, with  figures,  by  Bassano, —  Co" 
ravaggio,  Hagar  and  Ishmael ;  the 
Magdalen.— p^nntfio/e  Caraeei.  Su- 
sanna ;  a  Fieta ;  the  Flight  into 
Egypt ;  the  Visitation ;  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin ;  St  Francis  with 
angels;  the  Entombment  of  Christ; 
the  Nativity;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi ;  and  a  Magdalen.— -Z/Odovtco 
Caraecu  Holy  Family ;  the  Ecce  Ho- 
mo ;  Madonna  and  Child,  with  saints. 
•^  Claude,  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  a  ce- 
lebrated picture,  with  figures,  by  Fi' 
Uppo  Lauri ;  two  small  landscapes  ; 
two  Tcry  beautiful  and  celebrated 
landscapes;  the  Molino,  and  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  —  Domenichino, 
Several  landscapes. — Albert  Durer,  or 
Quentgn  Matsys  (?).  Four  Misers. 
—  Garofalo,  Holy  Family;  the  Visita- 
tion.— Gherardo  deUa  Notte.  Lot  and 
his  Daughters.  —  Guercino.  Endy- 
mion  ;  Samson ;  the  Prodigal  Son ; 
St.  Agnes ;  the  Magdalen ;  Death  of 

Tancred;  St.  John Guide.  Madonna 

adoring  the  sleeping  Saviour.  •^//o7- 
hein.  A  female  portrait. — Lionardo 
da  Find  (?).  Portrait  of  Queen  Jo- 
anna of  Aragon,  probably  by  one  of 
Lionardo*s  scholars. — Andrea  Man- 
tegna, — Chrbtand  St.  Veronica.— -A/u- 
rillo.  A  Magdalen.— -  Painter  Unknown, 
Fortraitof  OlimptaMaidalchini  Pam- 
fili,  the  intriguing  ]A:incess  of  Viter- 
bo  (p.  227.). —  G,  i^vMin.  Landscape ; 
a  series  of  immense  landscapes  in  dis- 
temper (not  shown),  and  some  beau- 
tiful landscapes  in  oil,  by  the  same ; 
among  these  is  the  well-known  Ponte 
Lucano,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli.-~iV. 
Poussin,  Copy  of  the  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini,  in  some  respects  different 
from  the  famous  painting  in  the  Vati- 
can, which  has  been  lately  cleared  of 
the  numerous  restorations  it  had  un- 
dergone when  this  copy  was  executed. 
— jRajaAae2.  Portraits  of  Bartolo  and 
Batdo,  finely  coloured,  an  undoubted 
work  of  this^great  master.  <—i2«^n«. 


His  Confessor ;  portrait  of  his  wife ; 
Diana  and  Endymion. — Andrea  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Family  ;  portrait  of 
Machiavelli ;  another  Holy  Family. — 
Salvator  Boea,  The  well-known  land- 
scape called  the  Belisario ;  Death  of 
Abel.  — Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  A 
splendid  portrait  of  Andrea  Dorla 
(now  in  the  private  apartments  of  the 
prince). — SasBoferrato,  Madonna.— 
Teniers,  The  country  Marriage-feast 
—  Tintoretto.  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara. —  Titian,  Female  portrait, 
probably  his  mistress;  portrait  of 
an  old  man;  the  Holy  Family  and 
St.  Catherine  ;  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac; 
portrait  of  Jansenius;  the  Magda- 
len ;  and  several  portraits  of  unknown 
persons. —  Vandyke.  A  female  por- 
trait ;  portrait  of  a  widow. —  Giorgio 
Vasari.  Deposition  from  the  Cross.— > 
Vdasquez.  Portrait  of  Innocent  X. 
— Paolo  Veronese.  Semiramis.  Four 
rooms,  containing  landscapes  by  Ori- 
zonte,  Vauvitelli,  Sulvator  Bosa,  G. 
Poussin,  8cc. 

Palazzo  Falconieri,  built  in  the 
17th  century  from  the  designs  of  Bor- 
romiiiL  This  palace  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  the  magnificent  gallery 
of  Cardinal  Fesch,  by  whom  it  was 
occupied  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  18S9.  It  was  afterwards 
the  residence  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 
the  celebrated  linguist,  whose  extra- 
ordinary power  of  acquiring  languages 
is  commemorated  by  Lord  Byron, 
and  of  whose  life  some,  account  is 
given  in  our  description  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna. 

Palazzo  Famese,  the  property  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  begun  by  Paul 
III.,  while  Cardinal  Famese,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  Sangallo,  and 
finished  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Famese,  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Angelo  (1526).  The  fa. 
9ade  of  the  Strada  Julia  and  the  gal- 
lery were  added  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  architecture  of  this  pa- 
lace Is  beyond  all  doubt  the  finest  in 
Rome ;  but  it  loses  much  of  its  inte- 
rest when  we  know  that  tlie  immp^' 
blocks  of  travertine   of  which 
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oomposed  were  plundered  from  the 
Coliseum,  of  whose  ruin,  says  Gibbon, 
*(the  nephews  of  Paul  III.  are  the 
guilty  agents,  and  erery  traveller  who 
▼iews  the  Famese  palaec  may  curse 
the  sacrilege  and  luxury  of  these  up* 
start  princes."  The  piazsa,  adorned 
with  two  handsome  fountains,  is  ar* 
ranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pa- 
lace is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The 
granite  basin  of  the  fountains,  17  feet  in 
length,  and  4  feet  in  depth,  was  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Caraealla.  On  enter- 
ing the  palace  the  immense  size  of  the 
blocks  of  travertine,  and  the  precision 
with  which  they  are  fitted,  never  fail 
to  attract  attention.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  solidity  of  the  construc- 
tion: the  basement  of  the  court,  which 
was  laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  Sangallo,  is  worthy  of 
the  best  times  of  ancient  architecture. 
All  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
with  the  imposing  entablature,  are  by 
Michael  Angelo.  In  the  portico  is 
the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  Parian 
marble,  found  in  the  tomb  of  Cscilia 
Metella.  During  the  siege  of  Rome 
in  1849,  the  palace  was  struck  by 
some  shots  from  the  breaching  batte- 
ries of  the  French;  its  cornice  and 
roof  were  somewhat  injured,  but  no 
damage  was  done  to  the  interior.  In 
former  times  the  palace  was  remark- 
able for  its  fine  collection  of  statues, 
but  all  that  were  worth  removing 
have  been  sent  to  Naples.  The  fres- 
coes of  Annihale  Caracci  and  his  scho- 
lars are  the  great  attraction  of  the 
Gallery,  These  fine  works  occupied 
no  less  than  eight  years  in  execution, 
and  were  rewarded  with  the  small 
sum  of  500  gold  crowns  ( 120/. )  The 
centre-piece  represents  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  attended  by 
fiiuns,  satyrs,  and  bacchantes,  and 
preceded  by  Silenus  on  an  ass.  The 
other  subjects  are»— Pan  bringing 
goatskins  to  Diana;  Mercury  pre- 
senting the  apple  to  Paris;  Apollo 
carrying  off  Hyacinth ;  the  Bagle 
and  Ganymede ;  Polyphemus  play- 
ing on  the  Pipes;  the  pursuit  of 
A<5is;  Perseus  and  Andromeda  (by 
'o)  ;  contest  of  Perseus  and  Phi- 


neus  ;  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;   Galatea; 
with   tritons  and  nymphs  ;     Apollo 
fiaying  Marsyas ;  Boreas  carrying  off 
Orythia;   recall   of  Eurydice;   Eu- 
ropa  on  the  Bull ;  Diana  and  £ndy- 
mion;    Hercules  and  lole;   Aarora 
and  Cepbalus  in  a  car ;  Anchises  and 
Venus ;   Cupid  binding  a  Satyr  ;   Sa- 
lamis  and  Hermapbroditus;   Syrinx 
and  Pan ;  Leaftder  guided  by  c5upid 
swimming  to  meet  Hero.     Ttie  eight 
small  subjects*  over  thre  niches  and 
windows  are  by  jDomeniehtm> ;  they 
represent  Arion  on  his  dolphin ;   Pro- 
metheus ;  Hercules  killing  the  dragon 
of  the  Hesperides;  bis  deliverance  of 
Prometheus ;  the  fell  of  Icarus;  Ca- 
listo  in  the  bath ;  the  same  nymph 
changed  into  a  bear ;  Apollo  receiv- 
ing the  lyre  from  Mercury.      In  saao* 
ther  apartment,  called  the  GafniteitQ, 
very  rarely  shown,  are  other  frescoes 
by  AnnibaU  Caracci;  on  the  roof  is  an 
oil-painting  of  Hercules  on  the  cross- 
road (between  Vice  and  Virtue),  ic 
copy  of  a  picture  by  this   master, 
which  has  been  removed  to  Naples. 
The  frescoes  are, — Hercules  support-^ 
ing  the  globe ;  Anapius  and  Arophi-i 
nome   saving  their  parents  from  an 
eruption  of  ^tna;  Ulysses  and  Circe; 
Ulysses  passing  the  island  of  the  Sy- 
rens ;    Perseus  and   Medusa ;  Her- 
cules and  the  Nemsean  Lion.    Other 
rooms  are  painted  in  fresco  by  Daniele 
da    Voltmra,    Tiaddeo  Zuccari,    Fran' 
oeseo  Sedmati,  and-  Vasari,  but  they 
are  not  shown  to  the  public.     The 
principal  subjects  represent  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  c^  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  and  the 
disputebetween  Luther  and  the  papal 
nuncio  Cardinal   Cajetan.     The  co- 
lossal group  of  Alessandro  Famese, 
crowned  by  Victory,  with  the  Scheldt 
and  Flanders  at  his  feet;  the  Work  of 
Moschino,  was  sculptured   out  of  a 
column  taken  fi*om  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine. 

The  Fametina,  also  the  property 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  built  in  1506, 
by  Agostino  Chigi,  the  famous  banker 
of  the  16th  century,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Baldassare  Piera2ci.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  frescoes  by  Raphael 
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and  his  scfaolarst,  GiuUo  Romano^ 
Francesco  Penni,  Giotmnni  da  Vdine, 
and  RaJMe  dd  CoGe.  The  whole 
were  repainted  and  much  injured  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  so  that  although  we 
still  have  the  designs  of  the  iHustrious 
master,  the  original  colouring  has 
disappeared.  L  —  The  large  hall 
facing  the  garden ;  the  ceiling  repre- 
sents the  story  of  Pisyche,  drawn  by 
Raphnely  and  mostly  executed  by  bis 
scholars.  1.  Venus  showing  Psyche 
to  Cupid.  2.  Cwpid  showing  Psyche 
to  the  three  Grraees;  the  nearest  of 
the  Graces  is  supposed  to  be  by 
RaphaeVs  own  hand.  S.  -Juno  and 
Ceres  interceding  with  Venus  in 
behalf  of  Psyche.  4.  Venus  in  her 
car  hastening  to  claim  the  interfer- 
ence  of  Jupiter.  5.  Venus  before 
Jupiter  praying  for  vengeance  against 
Psyche.  6.  Mercury  seat  to  publish 
the  order  of  Jupiter.  7.  Psyche, 
borne  by  genii,  with  the  vase  of  paint 
given  by  Proserpine  to  appease  the 
anger  of  Venus.  8.  Psyche  present- 
ing the  vase  to  Venus.  9.  Cupid 
complaining  to  Jupiter  of  the  cruelty 
of  his  mother,  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful compositions  oi  the  series.  10. 
Mercury  carrying  Psyche  to  Olym- 
pus. On  the  flat  part  of  the  ceiling 
are  two  large  frescoes,  one  represent- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  gods  on  the 
appeal  of  Cupid ;  the  other,  the  mar- 
riage of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  In  the 
lunettes  sre  graceful  figures  of  young 
Cupids,  with  the  attributes  of  dif- 
ferent divinities  who  have  acknow- 
ledged tlie  power  of  love.  II.  Room 
of  ike  Galatea,  —  In  the  exquisite 
composition  from  which  this  room 
derives  its  name,  Galatea  is  repre- 
sented in  her  shell,  drawn  by  dol- 
phins, surrounded  by  tritons  and 
nymphs,  and  attended  by  genii  sport* 
ing  in  the  air,  the  whole  character^ 
ised  by  a  grace  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  bespeak  the  master-hand.  With 
the  exception  of  the  group  on  the 
right  of  Galatea,  it  is  entirely  painted 
by  Raphael,  The  frescoes  of  the  roo^ 
representing  Diana  in  her  car,  and 
the-  fable  of  Medusa,  are  by  Baldas' 


sore  Perutzi.  It  is  said  that  wheti 
first  painted  the  effect  of  those  in 
chiaro-scuro  was  so  good,  that  Titian 
Ihought  they  were  t>rnaments  in  re* 
lief,  and  desired  that  a  ladder  might 
be  brought,  in  order  that  he  might 
touch  them.  The  lunettes  were 
painted  by  Sehaatiano  dd  Piombo  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Rome^  In  one  of 
themisaco}o8salhead,saidto  havebeen 
sketched  in  charcoal  by  MichadAnpda, 
Tradition  says  that  the  great  painter 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
and  that  after  waiting  for  some  time 
to  no  purpose,  he  adopted  this  mode 
of  apprising  Daniele^f  bis  visit.  Ill, 
In  the  upper  story  is  a  hall  with  arw 
chitectural  paintings,  by  Raldassare 
Peruzzi,  The  Forge  of  Vulcan,  and 
the  large  frieze,  are  attributed  to 
GtuUo  Romano  i  the  Marriage  of  Alex- 
ander and  Roxana,  and  the  Family  of 
Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  are 
graceful  works  of  Sodoma  (Gianan- 
tonio  Razzi).  The  Farnesina  Palace 
acquired  great  celebrity  during  the 
reign  of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence  of 
the  wealthy  banker,  Agostino  Chigt. 
He  was  a  liberal  though  somewhat 
ostentatious  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  whose  chief  pride  was  the 
exhibition  of  princely  magnificence 
not  only  as  the  MecsBnas  of  his  time^ 
but  as  the  great  Amphitryon  of  Rome. 
The  first  Greek  book  printed  at  Rome, 
the  celebrated  Pindar  of  1515,  with 
the  scholia,  was  printed  in  his  palace 
by  the  learned  typographer  Zacharias 
CalHergus,  whom  Chigi  brought  fronl 
Venice,  and  maintained  under  his 
own  roof  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  His  celebrated  entertainment 
to  Leo  X.,  the  cardinals,  and  the 
ambassadors,  in  1518,  was  the  most 
costly  banquet  of  modern  times.  Ti^- 
zio,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion^ 
teMs  us  that  the  price  of  three  fislv 
served  up  at  the  banquet  amounted 
to  250  crowns ;  and  it  is  traditionally 
related  that  the  silver  plate  used  at 
the  different  courses  was  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  by  Chigi*s  orders,  as  it  was 
removed  from  table.  The  Farnesina 
is  said  to  have  been  built  purposely 
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tor  the  entertainment,  and  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  luxury  and  taste.  The 
palace  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Farnese  princes,  and  has 
passed,  with  all  their  other  posses- 
sions, into  the  hands  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Naples,  who  have  recently 
transferred  it  to  the  Neapolitan  Aca- 
demy at  liome.  The  effect  of  damp 
on  its  fine  frescoes  is  unfortunately  too 
apparent,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  further  decay  will  be  arrested 
under  the  care  of  the  new  academy. 
In  the  garden  are  shown  some  fres* 
coes  in  the  style  of  Raphael,  and  on 
the  exterior  walk  are  some  renuiins  of 
paintings  by  BtUdtutare  PeruzzL 

Pkdazzo  di  Firenze,neax  the  Palaxxo 
Borghese,  rebuilt  by  Vignola  about 
1560,  remarkable  only  for  its  architec- 
ture. It  is  the  property  of  the  Tuscan 
government,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  consul  and  the  pensioners  of  the 
Florentine  Academy. 

Palazzo  Giraud  J  in  the  Borgo  Nu* 
OTO,  now  the  property  of  the  banker 
Torlonia,  whose  entertainments  to  the 
foreign  visitors,  always  given  in  this 
palace,  have  made  it  well  known  to 
travellers  who  have  spent  a  season  in 
Rome.  It  has,  however,  a  much 
higher  interest  to  English  travellers 
as  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of 
England.  It  was  built  in  1506  by 
JBramante,  for  Cardinal  Adrian  da 
Corneto,  who  gave  it  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  for  some  years  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  English  ambassador.  At 
the  Refornoation  it  was  presented  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Carapeggi, 
and  was  subsequently  converted  into 
an  ecclesiastical  college  by  Innocent 
XII.  On  the  removal  of  the  college 
to  their  new  quarters  near  the  Ponte 
Sisto,  the  palace  was  purchased  by  the 
Marquis  Giraud,  who  rebuilt  the 
principal  doorway  as  we  now  see  it. 
A  few  years  since  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  but 
retains  its  former  title,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Torlonia  Palace  in  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Cardinal  Wolsey  during  his 
last  visit  to  Rome. 


Flahtzzo  Gitutiniani,  begun  by  Gio- 
vanni Fontana  in  1580,  and  completed 
by  Borromini,  formerly  c^ebrated  for 
its  riches  in  painting  and  sculpture^ 
It  is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
Nero's  Baths,  and  its  museum  was 
filled  with  antiquities  found  upon  the 
spot.  But  all  these  treasures  have 
been  dispersed,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  some  broken  statues  and  a 
few  indifferent  paintings,  which  do 
not  repay  a  visit. 

Palace  of  the  ImfuintUm,  a  vast 
edifice  built  by  Pc^  Pius  V.,  in  a 
sort  of  cul'de'tac  behind  St.  Peter's^ 
and  latterly  used  as  a  prison  for  mem- 
bers of  religious  societies,  or  for  per- 
sons in  holy  orders  who  have  outn^ed 
their  vows  or  the  duties  of  their  mi- 
nistry. The  archives  which  have 
been  collected  in  this  Institution  fot 
centuries  past  are  said  to  be  of  the 
highest  interest,  including  the  details 
of  many  important  trials,  such  as 
those  of  Galileo  and  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  the  correspondence  relating^ 
to  the  Reformation  in  Englanc^  and 
a  series  of  Decrees,  nearly  complete, 
from  the  year  1 549  down  to  our  own 
times.  The  institution  has  also  two 
very  interesting  libraries,  one  of 
which  contains,  among  other  trea- 
sures, copies  of  the  original  editions 
of  the  works  of  the  Reformers  in 
(he  1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries,  now  be- 
come extremely  nue.  The  Inquisi- 
tion was  suppressed  by  the  Roman 
Assembly  in  Feb.  1849,  but  was  re- 
established soon  after  the  French  cn-^ 
tered  Rome,  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Palazzo  Lanedloiti,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  built  in 
1560  from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Li* 
gorio,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  works  of  that  great  ar- 
chitect. It  has  latterly  become 
remarkable  as  the  palace  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Academy. 

Palazzo  Zjontif  close  to  the  Cenci 
Palace,  near  the  church  of  St  Eusta- 
chio,  remarkable  for  its  architecture 
by  Giulio  Romano,  whose  designs  for 
the  P.  Cenci  and  the  P.  Cicciaporca 
have  been  already  noticed.     It  was 
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built  in  1526,  and  contains  a  few  an- 
tique statues,  of  which  the  roost  re- 
markable is  the  group  placed  on  the 
fountain  in  the  court,  and  supposed 
to  represent  Ino  nursing  Bacchus. 
It  was  formerly  remarkable  for  the 
^reat  picture  of  the  Calumny  of 
Apelles,  painted  in  water  colours  by 
Federigo  Zuccari,  well  known  by  an 
engraving,  and  described  by  Lanzi  as 
one  of  the  most  studied  of  Federigo*s 
works. 

Palazzo  Madamaj  built  in  1642  by 
the  famous  Catherine  de*  Medici,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  MarucellL  Like 
the  Giustiniani  Palace,  it  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths. 
It  contains  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger,  and  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  architecture  and  as  being  the  offi- 
cial residence  of  the  governor  of 
Rome. 

Palazzo  Jdauimi,  begun  in  1526 
from  the  designs  of  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi,  in  a  confined,  irregular  space 
which  would  have  defied  the  ingenuity 
of  any  but  a  first-rate  architect.  The 
fine  portico  of  six  Doric  columns,  the 
double  court  and  its  pretty  fountain, 
are  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  modem  art, 
and  the  palace  is  considered  by  most 
critics  as  Baldassare's  masterpiece.  It 
is  also  interesting  as  the  last  work  he 
eyer  executed.  It  contains  the  cele- 
brated Discobolus,  in  Greek  marble, 
found  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the 
fountain  called  the  Trophies  of  Ma- 
rius.  This  noble  statue  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  famous  bronze 
statue  of  Myron :  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  pieces  of  an- 
tique  sculpture  in  Rome.  The  back 
front  of  the  palace,  facing  the  Piazza 
Navona,  is  remarkable  for  its  frescoes 
in  grey  chiaro-scuro  by  Danitk  da 
VoUerra. 

Palazzo  Matteif  built  on  the  site  of 
the  Circus  Flaminius  by  the  Duke 
Asdrubal  Mattel,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderno  (1615).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  in  the  first  style  of  Maderno, 
and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  his 
most  successful  work.      It  contains 


some  interesting  antiques,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  noticed : 
•^  A  bas-relief  of  an  Egyptian  pro- 
cession engaged  in  sacrifice,  in  green 
basalt ;  two  marble  stools ;  some  re- 
liefs from  sarcophagi ;  statues  of  Mi- 
nerva, Jupiter,  Apollo,  &c.  ;  busts  of 
Lucius  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  M.  Aurelius,  Com- 
modus,  and  other  fragments,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  cnuiperate  in 
detail.  The  gallery  of  pictures  con- 
tains a  few  interesting  works.  I.  The 
roof  of  the  first  room  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  RoneaUi,  The  principal 
pictures  are  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
of  England,  by  Vandyke  i  Sta.  Bona- 
Ventura,  by  Tintoretto ;  four  land- 
scapes, by  Pavl  Brill,  II.  The  two 
Seasons,  by  Paid  Brill ;  Holy  Family, 
by  the  school  of  the  Caraeei ;  four 
pictures  of  dealers  in  fish  and  other 
eatables,  by  Pcuserotti,  III.  The  two 
Seasons,  by  Paul  Brill,  corresponding 
with  those  in  the  preceding  room. 
IV.  The  roof  painted  by  Lanfranco. 
The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  by  Guido.  V. 
The  gallery;  the  roof  painted  by 
Pieiro  da  Cortona, — Lanfranco,  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  —  Tempesta.  The 
Entry  of  Charles  V.  into  Bologna.— 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  Nativity. 
VI.  The  roof  painted  in  chiaro-scuro^ 
by  Domenichino* 

Palazzo  Muti"  Savorelli,  near  the 
church  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  interest- 
ing to  English  travellers  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Pretender  James  III. 
for  many  years  previous  to  his  death. 
In  honour  of  the  residence  of  the 
reputed  king  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
called  by  Vasi  a  **  Ilegio  palazza** 

Palazzo  iVicco/tnt,  nearly  opposite 
Giulio  Romano's  Cicciaporci  Palace, 
remarkable  for  its  fine  architecture  by 
Giacomo  del  la  Porta  (1526). 

Palazzo  Odescalcldf  formerly  the 
Chigi  Palace,  built  by  Cardinal  Fabio 
Chigi  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
and  completed  from  those  of  Carlo 
Maderno  :  the  fa9ade  is  by  Bernini. 
It  is  the  residence  of  Prince  Pietro 
Odeacalchi,  the  learned  president  of 
the  Archaeological  Academy  of  Rome, 
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IhxUtxzo  Orsini,  formerly  the  P. 
Mflssiroi,  built  in  1526  by  Baldassare 
Pcruzsi  on  the  rUins  of  the  TheatT;p 
of  Marcellus.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  antiquities  found  among  the 
foundations,  and  for  the  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  theatre,  which  are  still 
traceable.  The  theatre  is  described 
at  p.  337. 

Palazzo  PamfiU,  in  the  Piaxza  Na- 
vona,  on  the  left  of  the  church  of  S. 
Agnese,  built  by  Innocent  X.  from 
the  designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  in 
1642.  The  roof  of  the  gallery  is 
painted  in  fresco,  by  Pieiro  da  Cortona, 
representing  the  adrenturesof  iBneas; 
other  chambers  have  frieaes  by  'Jio» 
maneUi  and  Gatpar  Potetnn.  The 
palace  is  remarkable  as  the  residence 
of  the  dissolute  Olimpia  Maidalcbini 
Pamfili,  whose  adventures  at  Viterbo 
have  been  noticed  at  p.  227. 
'  Palazzo  PorUifieio,  the  pope's  palace 
on  Monte  Cavallo,  one  of  the  finest 
situations  for  a  palace  in  Rome.  The 
present  structure  was  begun  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.  in  1574,  from  the  designs 
of  Flaminio  Ponzio^  continued  by 
Sixtus  y.  and  Clement  VIII.,  and 
completed  from  the  designs  of  Do- 
menicb  Fontana.-  It  was  enlarged  by 
Paul  y.  on  the  plans  of  Carlo  Ma- 
demo,  and  subsequently  by  Innocent 
X.  and  Clement  XII.  from  the  de- 
sighs  of  Bernini.  The  garden  was 
added  by  Urban  VIII.  It  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Pius  VII.,  who 
embellished  and  reduced  it  to  its  pre- 
sent fwm.  It  is  tlie  scene  of  all  the 
conclaves  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
the  new  pope  is  announced  to  the 
people  from  the  balcony  over  the 
principal  entrance.  On  the  first  land- 
ing-place of  the  principal  staircase  is 
a .  fragment  of  the  Ascension,  a  very 
beautiful  fresco  by  Mdozzo  da  Forli, 
(Ariginally  painted  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  choir  in  the  church  of  the  SS» 
Apostoli.  It  is  much  •  over  painted, 
but  some  magnifieentheadi  belonging 
to  it,  in  fine  preservation,  may  be 
seen  in  the  inner  Sacristy  of  St 
Peter's.  Over  the  door  of  the  large 
chapel  is  a  bas-relief  by  Taddeo  Lan* 


dini,  of  the  Saviour  washing  the  feet 
of  the  apostles.  In  this  cbapel, 
which  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the 
CiipeUa  Si»ti$ta,  high  mass  is  per« 
formed  on  the  great  festivals,  when 
the  pope  resides  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo.  In  the  adjoining  rooms  the 
following  are  the  most  remarkabhe 
pictures :  —  Guereino.  Saul  and  Da- 
vid. — Dominkhimo,  The  Ccce  Hcmio. 

-—  Quido.     Madonna  and  Child 

SpagnoUtio.     St.  Jerome.  —  rantfyka 

The  Ascension;  the  Three  Kings. 

Ftuari,     The  Stoning  of  Stephen. — 
Sehidone*  A  Madonna. — JBorpoffwme. 
A  battle-piece.— 6raro/b/o.     A  sibyL 
The  next  room  contauis   the   casts 
frtHn    2%onra2eb«n'«  celebrated  friese 
of  the  Triumphs  of  Alexander,  and 
others  from    FineOi't  frieze    of    the 
Triumphs  of  Trajan,  since  altered  to 
those   of   Constantine.     The  private 
Chapel  of  the  pope,   adjoining    this 
room,  is  cdebisated  for  its  frescoes  by^ 
Guido   and   Albany   illustrating    the 
History  of  the  Virgin.     The  altar, 
piece  of  the  Annunciation  is  one  of 
Guido*8  most  admired  works.     In  the 
rooms  beyond  are  the  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  by  Fra  Bartolommeof  the  St. 
George,  by  Pordenoite;  and  the  Christ 
disputing  in  the  Temple,  by  Cora** 
vaggio.     The  gardens,  a  mile  in  cir* 
cuit,  are  stiff  and  formal,  in  spite  of 
the  status  and  fountains.    Among  its 
curiosities  is  an  organ  played  by  water* 
The  casino,  designed  by  Fuga,  is  de- 
corated with  frescoes    by    Orizomtef 
Pompeo  Battoni,  and  Giovanni  Paolo 
Panuini;  two  views  of  the  Piazaa  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  Piazza  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore*  by  the  latter  artist, 
are  much  admired. 

Palazzo  Rospigliom  (open  on  Wed* 
nesdaysand  Saturdays),  built  in  1603, 
by  Cardinal  Scipione  Borgbese,  from 
the  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio,  on  a 
portion  of  the  site  oi  the  Baths  of 
Constantine.  It  was  formerly  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  BentivogUo,  and 
was  purchased  from  him  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  who  entailed  it  from  the  de« 
signs  of  Carlo  Mademo.  It  remained 
from  that,  time  until  1704:  the  resi« 
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dence  of  the  French  Embassadors,  and 
finally  passed    into   the    Rospigliosi 
^Eimily.     The  casino  consbts  of  three 
apartments  on  the  garden  floor;  on 
the  roof  of  the  central  one  is  tlie  fa< 
mous  Auao&A  of  Gcino,  one  of  the 
most   celebrated  frescoes  in  Rome; 
Aurora     is     represented     scattering 
6owers  before  the  chariot  of  the  sun» 
drawn  by  four  piebald  horses ;  seven 
female  figures  in  the  most  graceful 
action  surround  the  chariot,  and  typify 
the  advance  oi  the  Hours.    The  com* 
position  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  colouring  brilliant  beyond  all  other 
examples  of  the  master.     In  the  same 
casino  are   the  frieze  by    Temputa^ 
Jandscapes  by  Patd  Brill,  a  statue  of 
Diana,  two  columns  of  rosso  antioo, 
xemarkable  for  their  size,  and  a  bronze 
hoTBe  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Baths. 
In  the  adjoining  rooms  are^  —  I.   A 
beautiful  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve 
in  Paradise  after  the  Fall,  by  Dome- 
nichino;  the   Death   of  Samson,  by 
iMdovieo  Caracci  $  the  Head  of  Guidot 
by  himself;  a  Portrait  by  Vandyke ; 
and  a  bust  of  Seipio    Afiricanus  in 
basalt,  said   to  have   been  found  at 
Xinternum.  .-II.  The   Triumph  of 
David,  by  JDomenichinQ  j  thirteen  pic- 
tures of  the  Saviour  and  the  twelve 
Apostles,  by  Bubena,  many  of  them 
copies;  the  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross, 
by  Danitle  da  VoUerrat  the  Andro- 
meda, by  Guido;  Diana  and  £udy- 
mion,  by  Albani  s  Pouuinp  by   him- 
self; Lot*s    Daughters,   by  Anuihale 
Caracci  /  Job*s  Friends,  by  Guereino  / 
the   Nativity,   by   Peruginoi?);    St. 
John  the  Evangelist^  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (?) ;    a  portrait   of  Calvin,  by 
Titian;   landscapes,   by    Claude,   N. 
Pouasin,    Paul   BriUj    and   busts  of 
Oicero,   Seneca,  Hadrian,  Septimius 
Severus,   &c.     During  the   siege  of 
Rome  in  1849,  a  round  shot  from  the 
French   batteries   on   Monte  Mario, 
«fter    passing    close    to  the  famous 
equestrian  statues  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  struck  the  roof  of  the  second 
story  of  the  pavilion,  and  knocked  to 
pieces  some  of  the  wood-work ;  but 
fio  iniscbief  was  done  to  the  works  pf 


art  on  the  ground  floor,  although  every 
newspaper  in  Europe  in  those  excit- 
ing times,  startled  its  readers  with  the 
announcement  that  the  Aurora  of 
Guido  had  been  destroyed.  In  the 
garden  are  several  fragments  of  an- 
tique sculptures,  found  chiefly  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Baths,  and  probably 
not  older  than  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino. 

Palazzo  Bvspoli,  in  the  Corso»  built 
in  1556  by  the  Rucellai  family,  from 
the  designs  of  Bartolommeo  Amma- 
nati.  The  staircase,  composed  of  115 
steps  of  white  marble,  built  by  Mar- 
tino  Lunghi  (1580)  for  Cardinal  Gae- 
tani,  is  considered  the  finest  con* 
struction  of  this  kind  in  Rome,  llie 
ground  floor  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  Cafe  Nuovo,  a  kind  of  aristocratic 
rSu$tion  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters  of  Rome  (p.  289.). 

Palazzo  Sacchetti,  in  the  Via  Julia, 
built  by  Antonio  Sangallo  for  liis  own 
reddence,  early  in  the  1 7th  century, 
and  completed  by  Nanni  Bigio.  The 
design  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  mucb 
admired.  At  the  death  of  Sangallo 
the  palace  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Ricci,  who  formed  in  it  a 
valuable  collection  of  statues  and  an^ 
tiques.  The  palace  and  its  antiquities 
passed  successively  from  the  Rieoi 
family  to  those  of  Caroli,  Acquaviva» 
and  Sacchetti,  and  ultimately  came 
into  the  possession  of  Benedict  XIV., 
who  removed  the  sculptures  to  the 
Capitol,  and  made  them  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  museum.  The 
palace  bears  the  arms  of  Pope  Paul 
III.,  and  the  inscription,  Tu  mihi 
quodevmqiie  hoe  rerum  eat,  a  grateful 
record  of  Sangallo's  obligations  to 
the  pope,  who  6rst  discovered  his 
genius  and  encouraged  it  by  bis  coQr 
stant  patronage. 

Palazzo  Sciarra,  built  in  1603  by 
Flaminio  Ponzio,  with  a  marble  door- 
way in  the  Doric  style,  attributed  to 
V^nola.  The.  gallery  is  small,  but 
has  the  rare  advantage  of  containing 
few  inferior  works,  and  is  in  this 
respect  the  most  select  in  RomOf 
Many  of  the  best  pictures  were  for- 
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merly  in  the  Bftrberini  collection.— - 
I.  Garofalo,  Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria.  —  Giovanni  Bellini,  Ma- 
donna and  Child PUtro  Perugino, 

St.  Sebastian. — Gherardo  delta  NotU, 
The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  —  Gitdio  Bo- 
mano.  The  Fomarina. —  Titian.  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  very  beautiful. — 
Baiiano,  Holy  Family;    Deposition 
from  the  Cross. — Albani.  A  Madonna 
—  Carlo  Maratta,    Full-length   por- 
trait  of  Cardinal   Barlierini.     II. — 
Several  fine  landscapes :  one  by  PaW 
Brill i  three  by  Claude;  two  by  Fiain» 
wdngo;  two  by  BUkt  and  one  by  iV. 
PoMMein,     III.  —  Andrea  SaeehL  In- 
toxication of  Noah.  —  Lioad/o  Spada, 
The  Flagellation.  —  Baroeeio.   Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross.  —  Fiammingo, 
The  Saviour  between  Angels. — (rwer- 
ctiio(?).   Samson.  —  Guido.  Moaes. — 
Albani.   Holy  Family.— .^26ere  Du^ 
rer  (?).  Madonna  with  Saints.    IV. — 
Lionardo  da   Vinci  (?).    Vanity  and 
Modesty ;   one  of   Lionardo*s   most 
beautiful    pictures,    powerfully    co- 
loured, and  very  highly  finished.  — 
Caravaggio.  The  Cheating  Gamblers : 
one  of  many  repetitions  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  best   of  the   series. — 
Agottino  Caracci.   Conjugal  I^ve.  — 
Guido.    The  Magdalen.  —  Guereino, 
St.  James.  —  Albert  Durer  (?).  Death 
of  the  Virgin. — Garofalo.   Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  >—  THtian.   Portraits  of 
himself  and  family ;  a  female  portrait, 
powerfully  coloured.  -—  Guido.    The 
Magdalen  "  delle  radici."  —  Guereino. 
St.  Jerome^    St  Mark,    St.  John.  — 
Raphael  Portrait  of  a  violin  player, 
an   undoubted    work    of   the    great 
painter,  inscribed  with  the  date  1518. 
"^Giorgione.    Head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. — Fra  Barlolommeo.  The  Ma- 
donna and  Saviour,  with  St.  John. 

Palazzo  Sara,  near  S.  Maria  della 
Pace,  interesting  as  the  design  of 
Bramante.  It  was  built  by  this  il- 
lustrious architect  in  1505  for  the 
Fieschi  fiimily,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  dukes  of  Sora,  princes  of 
Piombino.  It  has  latterly  been  oc- 
cupied as  barracks  for  the  troops. 

Palazza  Spada,begun  by  Cardinal 


Capo  di  Ferro  in  1564,  from  the  de- 
signs  of  Giulio  Mazsoni,  the  scholar 
of  Daniele  da  Volterra.     It  was  de- 
corated by  Borromini,  who  has'lefb  in 
one  of  the  courts  a  proof  of  his  ca- 
pricious taste  in  the  fantastic  coton- 
nade  of  Doric  columns,  constructed 
for  the  sake  of  its  perspective.     The 
great  treasure  of  this  palace  is   the 
celebrtited  Statue  ofPompey,  a  colossal 
figure   holding  the  g\^x,  found,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  remarked  (p.  339.% 
in  the  Vicolo  de'  Leutari,  near   the 
Canoelleria,   in   1553.       This    noble 
figure  has  been  regarded  for  alMmt 
300  years  as  the  identical  statue  which 
stood  in  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  and  at 
whose  base  "  great  Ccesar  fell.**     It  is 
11  feet  high,  and  of  Parian  naarbleu 
We  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  Au- 
gustus removed   it  from  the  Curia, 
and  placed  it  on  a  marble  Janus  ia 
firont  of  the  basilica.     The   spot  on 
which  it  was  found  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  this  locality.     When   it 
was  first  brought  to  light  the  head 
was  lying  under  one  house  and  the 
body  under  another;  and  Flaminius 
Vacca  tells  us  that  the  two  proprie- 
tors were  on  the  point  of  dividing  the 
statue,  when  Julius  III.  interpoeed, 
and    purchased  it   for   500  crowns. 
The  disputes  and  scepticism  of  the 
antiquaries  has  led,  as  usual,  to  abund- 
ant  controversy  on  its  authenticity, 
but  after  having  been  called  Augustus^ 
Alexander  tlie  Great,  and  an  unknown 
emperor  by  successive  critics,  the  an- 
cient fiiith  has  been  triumphant,  and 
it  is  likely  to  preserve  the  title  of  the 
Spada  Pompey  long  after  its  critics 
have  been  forgotten. 

**  And  thou, dread  statue!  vet  existent  in 
The  Rusterest  form  of  naked  majesty. 
Thou  who  beheldest,  *mid  the  aMiusius' 

din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Cosar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  oflfering  to  thine  altar  ftrom  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  NemesicI  did  be 

die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey?  have  ye 

been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 

scene?" 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Childe 
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Harold,  Sir  John  Hobbouse  eiamines 
the  evidence  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  statue.  **  The  projected  division 
of  the  Spada  Pompey,"  he  says,  <*  has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  found 
it  in  the  memorials  of  Flaminius 
Vacca;  and  it  may  be  added  to  his 
mention  of  it,  that  Pope  Julius  III. 
gave  the  contending  owners  500  crowns 
for  the  statue,  and  presented  it  to 
Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro,  who  had 
prevented  the  judgment  of  Solomon 
from  being  executed  upon  the  image. 
In  a  more  civilised  age  this  statue 
was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation ; 
for  the  French,  who  acted  the  Brutus 
of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum,  resolved 
that  their  Cassar  should  fall  at  the 
base  of  that  Pompey  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  original  dictator. 
The  nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  re- 
moved to  the  arena  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and,  to  facilitate  its  trans- 
port, suffered  the  temporary  amputa^ 
tion  of  its  right  arm.  The  republican 
tragedians,  had  to  plead  that  the  arm 
was  a  restoration ;  but  their  accusers 
do  not  believe  that  the  integrity  of 
the  statue  would  have  protected  it 
The  love  of  finding  every  coincidence 
has  discovered  the  true  Gsesanan  ichor 
in  a  stain  near  the  right  knee;  but 
colder  criticism  has  rejected  not  only 
the  blood,  but  the  portrait,  and  as- 
signed the  globe  of  power  rather  to 
the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  republican  masters  of 
Rome.  Winckelmann  b  loth  to  allow 
an  heroic  statue  of  a  Roman  citisen, 
but  the  Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contem- 
porary almost,  is  heroic;  and  naked 
Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare, 
not  absolutely  forbidden.  The  fiice 
accords  much  better  with  the  **  homi- 
nem  integrum  et  castum  et  gravem,** 
than  with  any  of  the  busts  of  Au- 
gustus, and  is  too  stern  for  him  who 
was  beautiful,  says  Suetonius,  at  all 
periods  of  his  life.  Tlie  pretended  like- 
ness to  Alexander  the  Great  cannot 
be  diseerned,  but  the  traits  resemble 


the  medal  of  Pompey.  The  objection- 
able globe  may  not  have  been  an  ill- 
applied  flattery  to  him  who  found 
Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and  left  it 
the  centre,  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof 
of  the  identity  of  this  statue  with  that 
which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice 
can  be  derived  from  the  spot  where 
it  was  discovered.  Flaminius  Vacca 
says  aoUo  uma  eantina^  and  this  can- 
tina  is  known  to  have  been  in  the 
Vicolo  de*  Leutari,  near  the  Can* 
celleria ;  a  position  corresponding 
exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before 
the  basilica  of  Pompey's  Theatre,  to 
which  Augustus  transferred  the  statue 
after  the  euria  was  either  burnt  or 
taken  down.  Part  of  the  Pompeian 
shade,  the  portico,  existed  in  the  be- 
giuning  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
atrium  was  still  called  Satrtan,  So 
says  Biondus.  At  all  events,  so  im- 
posing is  the  stem  majesty  of  the 
statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the  story, 
that  the  play  of  the  imagination  leaves 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it 
is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an 
effect  not  less  powerful  than  truth." 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849, 
the  statue  had  a  wonderful  escape 
from  destruction ;  some  SO  shots  from 
the  French  batteries  struck  the  walls 
of  the  palace^  several  broke  through 
the  massive  structure,  and  bounded 
from  side  to  side  in  the  very  room 
where  the  statue  stands;  yet  it  escaped 
unharmed.  Among  the  other  an- 
tiques of  this  palace,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  sitting  statue  of  a  phi- 
losopher (  Antisthenes  ?),  and  the  eight 
beautiful  bas-reliefs  which  formed  the 
pavement  of  St.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mure, 
where  they  were  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  with  the  sculptured  side 
downwards.  Their  subjects  are, — 
1.'  Paris  on  Mount  Ida;  2.  Bellero- 
phon  and  Pegasus ;  3.  Mercury  show* 
ing  the  lyre  to  Apollo;  4.  Adrastus 
and  Hypsipyle  finding  the  body  of 
Archemorus;  5.  Paris  and  Helen; 
6.  Ulysses  and  Diomede  robbing  the 
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Temple  of  Minerva ;  7.  Adonb  or 
Meleager;  8.  PasiphmS  md  DBdalui. 
The  two  oasts  are  from  the  beautiful 
bas-relieft  in  the  Capitol.  TheGolZefy 
has  a  eolleetion  of  pietures  of  verj 
dou1»tfiil  authentieity.  I. — Gmrvina, 
David  with  the  head  of  Ooliath — 
Caravoffgio.  A  female  holding  a  wak" 
^WM.'-^AnnihaU  CaraeeL  The  Caritas 

Romana.  (p.  S27. )     II Guido  (?> 

Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofetnes  $ 
Lueretia.  —  Sahator  A«m.  Head  of 
Seneea.^Li<maf^daVhi€i(?).  Christ 
disputing  in  the  Temple.  —  Thmitrt. 
A  landscape.  ^-i^Oan/.  Time  unveil* 
Ing  Truth.  —  MiehaeUmgdo  di^  Bam' 
hocH,  The  Revolt  of  MasanivUo  in 
the  market-place  at  Naples.  IIL— 
l\io!o  Veronese  (?).  Beatrice  Cenci.^ 
Ouercino.  Dido;  one  of  the  finest 
pietures  in  the  collection.-.— CrAfrardo 
dOh  Notte,  Christ  before  Pilate.  IV. 
—  7Yfian(?).  Portrait  of  Paul  III. 
^Guido.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Spada; 
the  Flight  of  Helen.— Corf«^^(?). 
Two  heads  of  boys. — Guereino.  Mng' 
dalen.— Afanft^fKi.  Christ  with  saints. 

Albert  Dnrer.   St.  Jerome.— C5b«i- 

vaggio.  A  female  musician ;  St.  Anne 
and  the  Virgin. 

Paiazzo  TorhntOf  built  by  the  Bo- 
lognetti  fiimily,  about  1650,  from  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  the  late  Giovanni  Torlonia, 
the  banker,  afterwards  duke  of  Bracoi- 
ano.  All  its  collections  were  formed  by 
Giovanni  Torlonia,  and  the  principal 
works  it  contains  are  the  productions 
of  modem  artists.  The  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  are  painted  by  Cam«ectMt» 
Pdagiy  and  Landi;  and  in  a  cabinet 
built  for  the  purpose  is  Canova*$  statue 
of  Hercules  throwing  Lycas  into  the 
«ea.  The  present  duke  has  shown 
<;onsiderable  taste  in  the  recent  ar- 
rangements and  decorations,  and  has 
made  important  additions  to  the  pic- 
ture gallery,  which  contains  a  few 
good  paintings  interspersed  with  the 
usual  amount  of  indifferent  works. 
It  18  rather  the  foundation  of  a  gal- 
lery than  one  which  will  bear  a  com- 
|>arison  with  those  of  the  older  palaces 


of  Rome.  The  P.  Torlonia  in  the 
Trastevere,  formerly  the  P.  Giraud, 
is  noticed  under  that  head. 

Ptdazso  di  Feacsto,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Corso,  the  ancient  palace  ^ 
the  republic  of  Venice.  This  caatel- 
lated  palaee  occupies  one  of  the  finest 
sites  in  Rome.  It  was  built  in  1468 
by  Paul  ILf  a  Venetian,  firom  the 
designs  of  Giuliano  da  Migano.  The 
materials,  like  those  of  the  Famese 
Palace,  were  plundered  from  the  Co» 
liseum.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  any 
woriLS  of  art,  but  is  historically  in- 
teresting as  the  residence  of  several 
pope%  of  tlie  duke  of  Fermra,  Bono 
d*£ste,  and  of  Charles  VI IL  of  France^ 
on  his  passage  through  Rome  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Naples.  The 
palace  was  conferred  by  lius  IV.  on 
the  republic  of  Venice,  because  it  was 
the  first  power  which  admitted  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  republic  until 
the  period  of  its  fall,  when  it  passed 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Ite  bat* 
tlemented  walls  give  it  the  air  of  an 
old  feudal  fortress.  It  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  Austrian  amba8sador4 

MoMzo  Vidonit  formerly  the  P. 
(JagurdU  and  P.  Sloppamit  near  the 
church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  in- 
teresting as  the  most  important  build- 
ing designed  by  Raphael  in  Rome 
(1513).  The  upper  part  is  a  subset 
quent  addition,  uid  harmonises  badly 
with  the  simple  solidity  of  the  ground 
plan.  At  the  foot  oi  the  stairs  ia  a 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Among 
the  other  antiques  are  the  fri^ments 
of  the  Fatti  Sacrit  the  Calendar  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  found  in  the  last 
century  at  Palestrina  by  Cardinal 
Stoppani,  and  illustrated  with  great 
learning  by  the  late  Professor  Nibhy. 


HisronzcAL  Housbs. 
The  attractions  offered  to  the  tra^ 
veller  by  the  prinedy  palaees  and  the 
public  museums  of  Rome  too  fir» 
quently  distract  attention  from  the 
unobtrusive  houses  which  are  iden- 
tified with  the  memory  of  great  nnoMS 
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in   the  history  of  arfc.     The  first  in 
interest  is  the 

House  of  Raphael,  situated  in  the 
Via  Coronari,  No.  1245.,  on  the  left 
hand,  towards  the  Piazsa  di  Pamco, 
a  smaU  piazsa  near  the  Ponte  di  & 
Angeio.       In  this   house   the    great 
painter  resided  for  many  years  before 
he     purchased    Bramante's  beautiful 
palace  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo  (see  P. 
degU  Convertiti).  It  is  the  very  house 
with  which  he  endowed  the  chapel  in 
the  Pantheon,  beneath  which  his  ashes 
still   repose.     It  was  renovated  and 
partly  rebuilt  in  1705,  when  Carlo 
Maratta  painted  on  the  &9ade  a  por- 
trait of  Raphael  in  chiaro-scuro.  This 
interesting  reccnrd  is  now  almost  ef> 
faced,  and  it  is  said  that  the  house 
itsdf  is  not  applied  to  the  purpose 
indicated  in  the  will.     We  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  reason  why 
the  Romans,  alive  on  all  occasions  to 
the  beauties  of  art,  should  feel  in- 
difference to  the    residence    of  the 
greatest  artist  who  enriched  their  city 
with  the  miracles  oi  his  matchless 
genius. 

JToMse  of  Pietro  da  Coriana,  —  In 
the  little  street  called  the  Via  Pe- 
taoehia,  near  the  Tomb  of  Bibulus, 
is  this  interesting  house,  built  and 
inhabited  by  Pietro*  da  Cortona.  His 
skill  and  judgment  in  architecture 
ate  shown  even  on  the  small  scale  on 
which  his  house  is  constructed;  the 
'  windows,  the  door,  the  portico,  and 
the  litde  court  are  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  still  exhibit  many  traces  of  the 
peculiar  taste  of  this  very  estimable 
artist. 

House  of  Beminiy  near  the  Barbe- 
rini  Palace.  The  house  inhabited  by 
Bernini  deserves  honourable  mention. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  fine 
mrorks  of  architecture  and  sculpture ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  exstggeration 
which  he  introduced  into  both  these 
branches  of  art,  we  must  not  make 
him  responsible  for  the  decay  of  taste 
or  for  the  errors  of  his  successors. 
The  palace  still  contains  his  semi- 
ooloasal  stetue  of  Truth,  and  deserves 
to  be  distinguished  by  an  inscriptioot 


House  of  the  Zuceari.  —  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Via  Sistina 
is  the  house  formerly  called  the  Pa* 
lasso  della  Regina  di  Pologna;  in 
commemcHTation  of  Maria  Casimira 
queen  of  Poland,  who  resided  in  it 
for  some  years.  It  is  interesting  as 
having  been  built  by  Taddeo  and 
Federigo  Zuceari  as  their  private  re- 
sidence. The  ground  floor  was 
adorned  by  Federigo  with  firescoes,  re- 
presenting, as  Lanzi  tells  us,  **  por- 
traits of  his  own  family,  conversazioni, 
and  other  curious  and  novel  subjects, 
executed  with  the  assistance  of  his 
scholars,  and  with  Tery  little  care ;  in 
which,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works*  he  appears  a  trifier — the  fitting 
leader  of  a  degenerate  school.*'  A  few 
years  ^go  the-  palace  was  the  residence 
of  the  Prussian  consul-general  Bar- 
tholdi,  under  whose  auspices  it  has 
become  remarkable  for  a  hi^er  class 
of  frescoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
German  artists  of  our  own  time^ 
They  are  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Joseph  :  the  Joseph  sold  by  his 
brethren  is  by  Overbeckf  the  seene 
with  Potiphar^  wife,  by  Ph.  Feit  f 
Jacob's  Lamentation,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Dream  in  prison,  by 
fF.  Sehadow ;  the  interpreution  <^ 
the  King's  dream,  &c.,  by  Cornelius  s 
the  seven  years  of  plenty,  by  PA.  Feit^ 
the  seven  years  of  fismine,  by  Over- 
beek. 

House  of  Poussinf  in  the  little 
Piazza  ddla  Triniti^  No.  9.,  near  the 
Trinita  de'  Monti,  recently  occnpied 
by  an  English  fiimily.  For  nearly 
forty  years  thb  house  was  occupied 
by  Nicholas  Poussin.  Many  of  the 
great  painter's  most  interesting  letters 
are  dated  Irom  it,  and  he  died  there 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1665.  The 
Pinciaa  is  identified  with  the  names 
of  the  most  celebrated  landscape 
painters.  Immediately  oppoidte  the 
bouse  of  Poussin  is  the  House  of 
Ckmde  Lommu ;  and  that  of  Saivatof 
Rosa  is  not  fiff>  distant.  * 

House  of  Conrad  Sweynheim, '^*- Ad" 
joining  the  Palazzo  Itfassimi  is-  the 
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houM  in  which  the  celebrated  Conrad 
Swe3mheim  and  Arnold  Pannjirtz 
established  the  first  printing  press  at 
Rome  in  1467.  They  had  previously 
been  settled  at  Subiaco ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disagreement  with  the 
monks  they  migrated  to  Rome  in 
1467»  and  had  the  honour  of  esta- 
blishing in  this  city  the  second  print- 
ing press  in  Italy.  Hie  imprint  of 
their  works  specifies  the  locality  as 
**  m  domo  Petri  de  Maiimis."  The 
Z>e  Oraion  of  Cicero  and  the  Urbt 
Dei  were  printed  there  in  the  first 
year  of  their  establishment  Tlie 
house  was  restored  about  1510  by 
Baldasiare  PeruzzL 


PaiTATS  CoLLBCnOKS. 

There  are  a  few  private  eoUfpticms 
of  antiquities  in  Rome  which  are  not 
inferior  in  interest  to  those  of  many 
of  the  palaces.  They  are  shown  to 
strangers  with  great  liberality,  but  it 
is  of  course  necessary  to  apply  for  per- 
mission befordiand. 

Mu§eo  Campana,  near  the  Monte  di 
Pieti.  —  The  museum  of  Cavaliere 
Campana  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  and 
contiuns  scarcely  an  article  which  is 
not  of  the  choicest  kind.  It  has 
been  created  entirely  by  this  gen- 
tleman, and  nearly  all  its  important 
objects  were  found  on  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  excavated  under  his 
personal  superintendence.  The  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  antiquities  com- 
prises an  unique  series  of  sarcophagi, 
and  statues  in  temucotta  of  the  size 
of  life,  found  for  the  most  part  in  the 
tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  Tuscania : 
the  sarcophagi,  painted  in  various  co- 
lours, are  unrivalled  in  size,  in  form, 
and  in  the  figures  and  bas-reliefs  for 
which  they  are  remarkable.  The 
Roman  terrO'CoUaa  in  relief,  from  their 
beautiful  style  and  perfect  imitation 
of  Greek  art,  are  the  object  of  ge- 
neral admiration,  and  are  well  known 
to  the  world  through  Cav.  Campana*s 
work,  entitled  «<  Antiche  Opere  in 
Plastica."  The  novelty  of  the  sub- 
jects and  compositions,    the  variety 


and   number   of  tiie   examples,  th&r 
fine  designs  and  workmanship,   make 
this  cabinet  equal  if  not  superior  to 
any  collection  of  antique  plastic  vrorks 
hitherto  brought  together.      The  col- 
lection of  EtruBcan  jewdlery,  farmed 
during  the   latest   discoveries  in  the 
tombs,  contains  some  exquisite  speci  • 
mens  of  ancient  art  in  gold  and  other 
ornaments ;  the  ear-rings  in  the  form 
of  genii,  the  necklaces  of  scarabsei, 
the  filagree  brooches  and   Inracelets, 
the  chains  for  the  neck,  the  chaplets 
in  the  form  of  leaves,  the  torques,  the 
head  of  the  horned  Bacchus,  and  the 
gold  fibula  with  an  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion, surpass  the   finest   prcMluctions 
of  Trichinopoly  and  Genoa.      One  of 
the  most  remarkable  obgects  in  this 
cabinet   is  the  superb   scaralMeus  of 
sardonyx,  with  an  engraving  repre- 
senting Cadmus  ccHiquering  the  dra- 
gon.      All    these    works    exhibit  a 
refinement  of  taste  and  an  elaborate 
delicacy  of  execution,  which  is  not 
excelled  and  scarcely  equalled  by  the 
handicraft   of   modem  times.       The 
next  room  is  decorated  with  ancient 
freteoes^  found  by  Cav.  Campana  in 
the   progress  of   his  excavations   in 
various  parts  of  the  contorni  of  Rome. 
One  of  these  is  of  peculiar  rarity  and 
value  both  as  a  work  of  art  and  as  an 
historical  monument :  it  contains  nu- 
merous figures,  with  the  names  and 
respective  conditions  of  each  person 
inscribed  in  Greek  characters,     llie 
collection  of  wwes  is  as  choice  as  the 
other  collections  of  the  Museum ;  its 
greatest  treasure  b  a  large  amphora, 
four  feet   high,  found  at    Ruvo,  in 
Apulia,  having  on  one  side  the  story 
of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
on  the  other  the  Death  of  Hector. 
Another  vase  of  great  interest  and 
value,  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  represents  Trip- 
tolemus  on  his  car,  with  Ceres  by  his 
side ;  it  was  found  at  Vulci.    Another 
of  great  beauty  represents  the  history 
of  Danae  and  Perseus.     The  collec- 
tion of  bronxes  contains  a  fine  series 
of  Etruscan  and  Roman  specimens  in 
the    highest    state  of  preservation; 
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among  which  are  two  beautiful  tri- 
pods a  mirror  of  extraordinary  size 
and  beauty,  and  the  only  cinerary  urn 
in  bronze  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  was  found  at  Perugia, 
still  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
and  among  them  a  gold  chaplet,  now 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  jewellery. 
A  bier  of  bronze  resembles,  in  its 
form  and  bottom  of  lattice-work,  the 
celebrated  one  already  described  in 
our  account  of  the  Gregorian  Mu- 
seum. It  has,  however,  a  higher  in- 
terest, as  it  still  bears  the  helmet, 
breastplate,  greaves,  and  sword  of  the 
-warrior  whose  body  once  reposed  on 
it  in  death.  A  helmet  which  had 
been  inlaid  with  silver  is  still  en- 
circled with  the  chaplet  of  ivy,  and 
the  two  chaplets  of  laurel  leaves  in 
solid  gold,  which  were  found  upon  it 
when  discovered  in  a  tomb  at  Vulci. 
Among  the  shields,  cuirasses,  and 
otber  military  weapons  in  the  collec- 
tion, the  breastplate  which  still  re- 
tains a  sword-thrust,  and  the  em- 
bossed shield,  four  feet  in  diameter, 
the  largest  known,  will  not  fiiil  to 
attract  attention.  In  the  cabinet  of 
glataet  are  numerous  oils,  phials, 
▼ases^  and  other  antique  glass  vessels 
of  new  and  beautiful  forms,  and  of 
extraordinary  magnitude.  The  first  in 
interest  and  value  are  the  three  ele- 
gant tazze  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow 
glass,  each  mounted  on  a  stand  of  gold 
filagree,  precisely  as  they  were  taken 
from  the  tomb.  The  last  collection 
of  this  museum,  so  honourable  to  Cav. 
Campana*s  spirit  and  intelligence,  and 
80^  rarely  found  in  the  residence  of  a 
private  gentleman  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, has  been  removed  to  his  villa  on 
the  ^  slopes  of  the  Caelian,  near  the 
Coliseum.  It  contains  an  interesting 
series  of  cinerary  urns  and  vases,  with 
several  busts  and  statues.  Most  of 
the  inscriptions  are  entirely  new,  and 
as  yet  inedited. 


Artists*  Studios. 

Among  those  characteristics  of  Mo- 
dem Rome  which  are  capable  of  afturd- 
ing  the  highest  interest  to  the  intel- 


ligent traveller,  we  know  none  which 
possess  a  greater  charm  than  the 
studios  of  the  arUsts.  Travellers  in 
general  are  little  aware  of  the  interest 
which  these  studios  are  calculated  to 
afford,  and  many  leave  Rome  without 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  single 
artist.  In  the  case  of  English  tra» 
vellers,  in  particular,  this  neglect  is 
the  more  inexcusable,  as  many  of  the 
finest  works  of  our  countrymen  in 
Rome  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 
celebrated  private  galleries  of  Great 
Britain.  The  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived in  the  studios  of  these  gentle- 
men is  afforded  on  all  occasions  in 
the  roost  obliging  manner.  Those 
who  have  any  feeling  for  art  will  not 
neglect  the  resources  so  abundantly 
placed  within  their  reach.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  cordial  feeling 
with  which  the  artists  of  all  nations 
pursue  their  studies  at  Rome.  It  is 
an  agreeable  surprise  to. all  who  visit 
it  for  the  first  time  to  find  the  artists 
of  so  many  countries  living  together 
on  such  amicable  terms.  It  gives  the 
finest  impression  of  the  arts  they  pro- 
fess, when  we  see  that  they  have  such 
influence  over^the  professors  as  to 
unite  them  in  bonds  of  friendship, 
whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  their 
national  customs,  or  of  their  tastes  in 
art.  In  regard  to  the  native  artist^ 
and  particularly  those  who  are  famous 
as  landscape  painters,  it  is  an  extras 
ordinary  foct,  that  although  in  Rome 
the  colouring  of  nature  is  so  beauti- 
ful, colour  is  the  point  in  which  they 
do  not  generally  excel. 

ScuLPToas.— JbAa  Gibton,  R.  A., 
No.  6,  7.  Via  della  Fontanella.  First 
among  our  countrymen  resident  at 
Rome  is  tiiis  distinguished  sculptor, 
who  merits  the  high  praise  of  having 
united  the  styles  of  the  two  greatest 
sculptors  of  modern  Rome,  Canova 
and  Thorwaldsen :  his  works  are  ima- 
ginative and  learned,  and  embrace 
both  the  heroic  and  pastoral  styles 
with  equal  excellence.  —  Maedonaldt 
Stalle  di  Barberini,  Piazza  Barberini. 
In  addition  to  some  imaginative 
works  of  tlie  highest  class»  Macdonald 
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has  obtained  more  fiune  for  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  hia  btutt  than  any  artist 
in  Ronie»  and  his  studio  always  bears 
aatisfiictory  e? idenee  of  the  extent  of 
bis  popularity.  —  Tmnram,  No.  83. 
Piassa  GappucoinL  Tenerani's  style 
of  sculpture  is  in  the  finest  deamatio 
taste,  oombined  with  deep  feeling  for 
nature.  He  is  the  greatest  IttUian 
sculptor  now  living,  uniting  the  beau- 
tiful Ibrras  of  nature  with  tba  charms 
of  Greek  art.  His  Descent  firom  the 
Cross,  his  wounded  Venus*  and  his 
Psyche,  ara  among  the  greatest  pro- 
ductions of  modem  art.  — *  TcuiMmi, 
No.  149«  Via  Babuino*  a  Bolo^Mse 
aeulptor,  very  popular  in  Italy.— 
Jfalf,  No.  153.  Via  Quattro  Fontane. 
Tbe  works  of  this  Prussian  artist 
belong  to  the  school  begun  by  Thor- 
waldsen :  they  show  great  originality 
and  remarkable  power  of  execution. 
^  Finem,  No.  46.  Via  di  S.  Niccolo 
di  Tolentino.  In  tbe  present  state  of 
aeulptura  the  vigorous  genius  of  Fi- 
■dli  would  make  him  the  first  in  his 
peculiar  line ;  but  he  is.  occasionally 
unequal,  somrtimea  producing  works 
which  rival  ancient  Greece,  and  at 
others  not  coming  upHo  tbe  standard 
of  modem  Italy.  ~-  Rmaldi,  No.  27. 
Via  deUe  Colonnette^  the  present 
Profiessor  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Xaike,  has  become  celebrated  for  his 
Sibyl,  and  for  the  Joan  of  Arc,  exe> 
outedas  a  commissionfor  the£x-King 
of  the  French. — Onuofbrdf  an  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  Piassa  Barberini.  -—  Im^ 
Aft^a  Swiss,  No.  8.  Piaaza  Barberini.— 
Trotchd,  No.  11.  Via  dc*  Cappuccini. — 
Obtciyiio.  S4.  (  Court  )Viardue  Macdli. 
•^Wb^ser,  Villa  Malta.  ..^j&teaaua^, 
Na  5.  Piasza  Barberini^  continues  to 
dwell  .on  tbe  beautiful  fobla  of  Psyche, 
and  treats  his  favourite  subject  with 
fine  form  and  execution.  •—  Cav*  J^ 
kris.  No.  14.  Via  Fdice,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Vatican  Museum,  has 
acquired  some  reputation  for  his  busts 
and  monuments.  Cav.  Fabris  took 
casts  of  the  skull  and  right  hand  of 
Raphael  when  tbe  torob  in  the  Pan- 
theon was  opened  in  1833,  and  pre- 
aer¥ed  come  of  the  metal  rings^and 


points  by  which  Uie  shroud 
tened(p.  332.).  —  Spenee,  Via  In- 
curabili,  an  English  sculptor  c»f  con- 
siderable merit. -^  Gattf  No.  155, 
Via  Babuino,  remarkable  for  his  ex- 
ecution of  animals. 

Paikxus* —  Ooer&eeA,PidaaBoCenci, 
near  the  Ghetto.    (  His  studio  ia  open 
on  Sundays  and  festas  fironi  19  to  2.) 
This  enunent  German  was  one  of  tbe 
first  masters  of  the  modem   school 
who  recurred  to  the  simple  style  of 
the  eady  Italian  painters.      His  sulv 
jeets  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  cbarae* 
ter,  and  are  thus  particularly  adapted 
to  the  pure  devotional  feeling  which 
characterises  the  period  of  art  whidi 
he  has    adopted    as    bis    model.  -• 
A§ric€Aa,  No*  8.  Via  di  Chiesa  Nuova, 
near  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  baa  great 
popularity  among  the  Itidians :  his 
style  is  formed  on  the  aehool  of  Ha* 
phael  Mengs,  and  consequently  fure- 
sents  a  mixture  of  the  qualities  of 
various  pahiters.     His  altar-pieces  are 
free  from  faults,   even  to   tamenessi 
and  in  this  peculiar  style  he  is  not 
surpassed  by   any  artist  of  modem 
Italy.  —  Penry     WtOtamM^    Now    13. 
Piazza  MignaadlL     No  artist  ia  en^ 
titled  to  more  honourable  mention 
than  Penry  Williams :    his   style  is 
peculiarly  his  own;   his   feeing  for 
every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  nature 
ii  combined  with  the  most  delicate 
yet   powerful  executiony    and  he  is 
without  doubt  the  first  in  what  the 
Italians  call  **  Qjuadri  di  gencre.*'  — • 
Thomaa   Z>Mso«&it)y,   No.    107.    Via 
Felice,  1°^  Piano.     One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  English  landscape* 
painters:  his   great  meiits  are  w^ 
known  to  admirers  of  this  beautifol 
branch   of  art,  and  have   been   h»r 
noured  with  the  highest  praise  by  the 
first   German  critics.     No  artist  in 
modern  times  has  invested  the  ruins 
and  classical  scenery  of  Borne  wkh 
a   greater    interest ;  —  no    one    has 
more  thoroughly  realised  the  glowing 
landscapes   of  Tivoli,    or  the  forest 
scenes  of  the  Boi^ese  gardens.    His 
style,  which  is  entirely  original,  shews 
infinite  learning,  in.  ItaUim  oompoai* 
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^ion,  and  has  great  force  in  effect.  *~~ 
Minardi,  Palazzo  Colonna,  considered 
the  first  draughtsman  in  Italy.  His 
Madonnas  have  given  him  a  liigh  re- 
putation in  the  milder  region  of  art. 
—  JPbdesti,  No.  86.  Via  &  Glaudio,  in 
great  esteem  as  an  historical  painter  : 
Ue  is,  perhaps,  rather  meiodramatic 
than  historical,  and  excels  in  mytho- 
logy and  romance.  •*—  Catei,  No.  9. 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Prussian  land- 
scape painter,  excellent  in  his  views 
of  Naples,  which  only  want  a  richer 
colouring  to  make  them  perfect.  — 
PaUati,  Na  5.  Via  Margutta,  the  iirst 
painter  of  wild  boars  in  Italy:  his 
great  experience  as  a  eaeeiatore 
(p.  293.)  particularly  qualifies  him  for 
this  difficult  class  of  subjects.  -^ 
Meyer,  No.  17.  Via  Pinciana,  a  Danish 
pfunter  of  comic  subjects :  his  studies 
of  the  Italian  character  in  its  comic 
features  are  quite  unrivalled:  every 
line  ia  true  to  nature,  and  the  dry 
humour  which  pervades  his«works  is 
admirably  expressed^ — Newbold,  No.  6. 
Via  Cappuccini,  an  English  landscape 
painter  of  considerable  merit,  whose 
studio  will  enable  the  traveller  to 
supply  himself  with  admirable  remi* 
niscences  of  Roman  scenery  at  very 
reasonaUe  prices.  -^  Strutt,  another 
English  landscape  artist,  No.  55.  Via 
Babuino. —  Ckmevari,  Palazzetto  Bor- 
ghese,  the  best  portrait-painter  in 
Rome,  often  considered  to  approach 
the  charms  of  Vandyke  in  colouring 
and  taste.  —  CavalUri,  Na  50.  Via 
Margutta,  also  to  be  noticed  as  a 
&shionable  portrait-painter.  —  Halts' 
Palazzo     Costa,     a    native    of 
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Switzerland,  well  known  in  En^and 
by  the  magnificent  decorations  exe- 
cuted by  him  Ibr  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
in  the  new  church  erected  about  six 
years  ago,  chiefly  at  his  lordship's  ex- 
pense, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alton 
Towers.  ^^  Coffketii,  Palazzo  Al- 
teraps.  —  Ckmmmi,  7.  Vicolo  di  Van^ 
taggio. 

Colleges  and  Acadesiies. 

CoUegio  deUa  Sapietua,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome,  founded  by  Innocent 


IV.  in  1244,  as  a  school  for  the  canon 
and  civil  law.  It  was  enlarged  ia 
1295  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  added 
the  theological  schools ;  the  philologi<r 
cal  professorships  were  added  in  1310 
by  Clement  V.  Subsequent  pontiflEb 
enlarged  the  plan  by  the  introductioa 
of  scientific  studies,  and  endowed  th» 
univer»ty  with  the  produce  of  various 
articles  of  excise.  The  present  builds 
ing  was  begun  by  Leo  X.  from  the 
designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  finished 
in  1576,  under  Gregory  XIII.,  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  The  oblong 
court,  with  its  dmtble  portico,  sua^ 
tained  in  the  lower  story  by  Doric 
and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilasters^ 
was  built  by  this  able  architect.  The 
church  and  its  spiral  cupola  are  in  the 
most  fantastic  style  of  Borromini, 
The  university  derives  the  title  of  the 
Sapienxa  from  the  inscription  over  the 
principal  entrance^  Jniiium  SapientuR 
timor  Domni.  Its  organisation  was 
entirely  remodelled  by  Leo  XII.  in 
1825,  ffind  placed  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  other  universities  of  Italy..  The 
bull  containing  the  decree,  eonferred 
upon  it  and  the  University  of  Bo# 
logna,the  rank  of  the  two  primary'unir 
versities  of  the  Papal  States.  It  is 
governed  by  a  cardinal  high  chan* 
celior,  and  by  a  rector  chosen  from 
the  advocates  of  the  Consistory:  it 
has  five  colleges,  appropriated  to  theo» 
logy,  law,  medicine,  natural  philo* 
sophy,  and  philology.  The  number 
of  professors  is  forty-two,  five  (^ 
whom  are  attached  to  the  oolite  of 
theolc^y,  seven  to  the  college  of  law^ 
thirteen  to  the  college  of  medicine^ 
eleven  to  that  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  six  to  that  of  philology.  All 
their  lectures  are  gratuitous,  their 
salaries  b^g  fixed  and  paid  by  tiie 
government.  The  number  of  students 
is  sddom  lessthan  lOOCX  Attached  to 
the  university  is  a  LSirary,  founded  by 
Alexander  VII.,  and  liberally  ia« 
creased  by  Leo  XII.  It  is  open  daily, 
with  the  exception  of  Thursdays,  from 
8  to  12,  md  for  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  The  MutcMm  eentains  a 
cabinet  of  minerals,  gaextensiveMciet 
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of  geological  specimens  illustrative  of 
Brocclii's  work  on  the  **Suoio  di  Roma," 
a  eollection  of  fofsil  organic  remains 
of  the  environs  of  Rome,  a  small  col- 
lection of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy,  and  a  cabinet  of  gems  formed 
by  heo  XII.  On  the  ground  floor 
of  the  university  are  the  Seuole  ddU 
Sdle  Arte,  directed  by  the  eleven  pro- 
fessors of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
who  give  lectures  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  perspective,  deco- 
rative painting,  anatomy,  mythology, 
and  costume.  On  the  third  floor  is 
the  School  of  Engineers,  founded  by 
Pius  VII.  Dependent  on  the  uni- 
versity is  the  Botanic  Garden,  ad- 
joining the  Salviati  Palace,  in  the 
Trastevere.  It  has  received  numy 
important  accessions  of  rare  plants 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  is  still 
susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
Many  of  the  professors  of  the  Sapienza 
are  celebrated  throughout  Italy  for 
the  high  character  of  their  attain- 
ments, and  the  reputation  of  a  few  is 
not  confined  to  Europe.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  courtesy  with  which 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Rome 
are  ready  to  impart  their  knowledge 
to  strangers;  and  their  society  adds 
considerably  to  the  interest  of  the 
traveller  who  is  capable  of  enjoying 
it.  As  a  proof  that  mind  is  not  with- 
out its  resources  at  Rome,  we  may 
adduce  the  names  of  many  distin- 
guished men  who  rank  in  the  first 
class  of  European  literature  and 
science :— in  philology  we  may  men- 
tion Cardinal  Mai,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Palimpsests  of  Cicero ;  Lanci,  the 
Arabic  scholar;  and  Laureani,  the 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  well  known 
By  his  Latin  letters.  In  mathematics 
we  may  cite  Pieri,  Venturoli,  Cava- 
licri,  and  Sereni;  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, Bonelli;  in  natural  history, 
Metaxi,  the  professor  of  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy ;  in  mineralogy, 
Monsignorede*  Medici- Spada,  already 
mentioned  at  p.  359. ;  in  moral  philo- 
sophy, Mastrofini  and  Pacetti ;  in  po- 
litical economy,  Morichini;  in  as- 
tronomy,   Conti,     Ricehebach,    and 


Barlocci ;  in  anatomy,  Pietro  Lupi ; 
and  in  medicine,  De  Matthaers. 

CoUegio  Romano,  built  in  1582   by 
Gregory  XIIL,  from  the  de»gos  o£ 
Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  the   learned 
languages,  theology,  rhetoric,  and  dif> 
ferent  branches  of  natural  philosophy. 
Attached  to  the  college  are  an  obser- 
vatory, a  library,  and  the   museum 
founded  by  the  learned  Father  Kir- 
cher.     The  whole  building  vras  very 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  while  it  was 
occupied  by  the  French  engineeriDg 
corps  in  1 84  9.    The  parts  of  the  build- 
ing destroyed   were    the    eappe&Oie, 
or  chambers  formerly  inhabited  by  St 
Louis,  the  cabinets  of  astronomy  and 
natural  history,  and  the  great  ball  of 
the  seminary  called  the  Aula  Maxi- 
ma, one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  Rome. 
Much  valuable  property  was  lost  in 
the  flames,  but  the  Kircherian  Museum 
-and  the  Library  fortunately  escaped 
destruction.       The  library    contains 
some  Chinese  works  on    astronomy 
collected  by  Jesuit  missionaries  and 
some  editions  of  the  classics  with  notes 
by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.      It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  literary 
treasures,  but  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able works  have  disappeared.      Tlie 
museum  of  Father  Kircher  contains  , 
a  curious  collection  of  antiquities  and 
other  objects,  many  c^  which  are  more 
interesting  as  curiosities  than  from 
their  scientific  value.     The  cabinet  of 
medals  contains  a  complete  series  of 
Roman  and  Etruscan  coins,  and  the 
most  perfect  known  collection  of  the 
Roman  ^«.  These  have  been  arranged 
by  P.  Marchi  on  an  original  and  in- 
genious system,  showing  the  relations 
of  the  early  cities  of  Italy.     So  far  as 
the  coins  have  yet  been  identified,  the 
researches  of   P.  Marchi  have  esti^ 
blished  the  existence  of  forty  distinct 
coinages  prior  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome.     The  Etruscan  antiquities  of 
the  museum   were   long  conadered 
unique,  but  the  Gregorian  collection 
in  the  Vatican  has  now  thrown  them 
into  the  shade.     The  most  interesting 
object   is  the   fomous  Cista  Mistical 
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a  cylindrical  vase  and  cover  of  bronze, 
ornamented  with  exquisite  engravings 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition ;  the  up- 
right figures  on  the  lid  are  beauti- 
fully worked.  Among  the  other  spe- 
cimens of  Etruscan  workmanship  are 
cfaains,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other 
ornaments.  The  bronzes  and  Uira- 
cottas  are  also  interesting,  but  do 
not  require  a  particular  description. 
Among  the  curiosities  is  the  sword  of 
tfae  Constable  de  Bourbon,  of  Indian 
steel,  bearing  his  name  on  the  blade 
and  that  of  two  Italian  generals,'  to 
whom  it  had  previously  belonged. 
[Ladies  are  not  admitted  to  this 
museum.] 

CoUegio  de  Propoffandd  Fide,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Propaganda  was  founded 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  as  missionaries 
young  foreigners  from  infidel  or  here- 
tical countries,  who  might  afterwards 
return  and  spread  the  Catholic  faith 
among  their  own  countrymen.  The 
present  building  was  erected  by  Ur- 
ban VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini,  and  completed  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  Borromini.  The  celebrated 
printing-office  established  here  by  this 
pontiff  is  rich  in  Oriental  characters, 
and  has  produced  many  works  of 
great  typographical  beauty.  The 
nnnual  examination  of  the  pupils, 
which  takes  place  in  September,  is 
an  interesting  scene,  which  few  tra- 
vellers who  are  then  in  Rome  omit 
to  attend. 

Academy  of  St,  Luke, — The  Roman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1 588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed 
the  Confratemitd  of  painters  with  the 
church  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin.  The  academy  is  com- 
posed of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, who  direct  the  schools  of  the 
fine  arts*  In  the  apartments  afe  pre< 
served  several  works  of  art,  which 
will  repay  a  visit.  Among  these  are 
landscapes  by  Gcupar  Poussin  and 
Sahator  Roea;  a  beautiful  picture. of 
St.  Luke  taking  the  portrait  of  the 
Virgin,  attributed  to  Raphael ;  a  frag- 


ment of  a  fine  fresco  by  the  same 
master ;  the  Saviour  with  the  Phari- 
see, by  Titian;  Fortune  by  Guido; 
and  a  bust  of  Canova,  by  the  Spanish 
sculptor  Alvarez,  presented  as  a  testi- 
mony of  gratitude  for  Canova*s  patron- 
age. During  the  French  occupation 
of  Madrid,  Alvarez  offered  to  sell 
some  of  his  works  to  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  who  consulted  Canova  on 
the  subject.  His  answer  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  his  usual  genero- 
sity towards  the  artists  of  all  coun- 
tries: *<the  sculptures  of  Alvarez,** 
he  said,  '<  remain  on  sale  in  his  studio^ 
because  they  are  not  in  mine.*'  The 
collection  of  portraits  includes,  like 
that  of  Florence,  a  great  number  of 
artists  of  more  or  less  repute ;  many 
are  those  of  living  professors.  The 
skull  so  long  preserved  here  with 
veneration  as  that  of  Raphael,  haa 
been  proved,  since  the  discovery  of 
his  body  in  the  Pantheon,  to  be  that 
of  Desiderio  de'  Adjutori,  a  person  of 
no  reputation  for  genius  eith^  in 
art  or  letters.  The  inscription  writ- 
ten by  Bembo  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded :  — 

*'  Ille  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori." 

Accademia  Archeohgica,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  antiquarian  societies  of 
Italy,  including  among  its  members 
some  of  the  most  learned  archaeolo- 
gists of  Europe.  It  has  published 
several  volumes  of  transactions.  The 
duties  of  permanent  president  are  sus- 
tained by  Prince  Pietro  Odescalchi, 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  fiimilies  in  Italy. 

Accademia  d Arcadia,  — ^  Few  of  the 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as 
the  Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome, 
founded  in  1690  by  Gravina  and  Cres- 
cimbeni.  Its  laws,  says  Mr.  Spald- 
ing, "  were  drawn  out  in  ten  tables, 
in  a  style  imitating  the  ancient  Ro- 
man. The  constitution  was  declared 
republican;  the  first  magistrate  was 
styled  custos;  the  members  were 
called  shepherds;  it  was  solemnlv 
enacted  that  their  number  should 
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•xeeed  the  niunber  of  fianu  in  Area* 
dia;  each  penon  on  bis  admission 
took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadian  name  assigned  to  him ;  the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be 
eooducted  wholly  in  the  allegorical 
language,  and  the  speeches  and  verses 
as  mneh  so  as  possible.  The  aim  of 
Hm  academy  was  to  rescue  literary 
taste  ftom  the  prevalent  corruptions 
of  the  time :  the  purpose,  the  whim, 
and  the  celebrity  of  some  among  the 
originators,  made  it  instantly  fashion- 
able; and  in  a  few  years  it  numbered 
about  2000  members,  propagating  it- 
self by  colonies  all  over  Italy.  The 
association  completely  fiuled  in  its 
proposed  desi(^  but  its  faroe  was 
played  with  all  gravity  during  the 
18th  century;  and  besides  Italians, 
scarcely  any  distinguished  foreigner 
•ould  escape  from  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills  without  having  entered  its 
tanks*  In  1788,  Goethe  was  enrolled 
't»  an  Arcadian,  by  the  title  of  Me- 
galith Melpomenio;  and  received, 
under  the  academic  seal,  a  grant  of  the 
kmdsen titled  the  Melpomenean  Fields, 
sacred  to  the  Tragic  Muse.  The 
Arcadia  has  survived  all  the  changes 
of  Italy :  it  still  holds  its  meetings  in 
Rome,  listens  to  pastoral  sonnets,  and 
ehristens  Italian  dergymen,  English 
squires,  and  German  counsellors  of 
state  by  the  names  of  the  heathens. 
It  publishes,  moreover,  a  regular  jour- 
nal, the  Giomale  Arcadico;  which, 
although  it  is  a  favourite  object  of 
ridicule  with  the  men  of  letters  in 
other  provinces,  particularly  the  Mi- 
lanese, in  their  Biblioteca  Italiana, 
condescends  to  follow  slowly  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  often  fur- 
nishes foreigners  with  interesting  in- 
formation, not  only  literary  but  scien- 
tific." The  meetings  take  place  every 
Friday  in  the  Protomoteca  of  the 
Capitol. 

Aceademia  de*  Lined,  tiie  earliest 
scientific  society  in  Italy,  founded  in 
1603  by  Galileo,  and  other  contem- 
porary philosophers.  It  was  re-or- 
ganised in  1795,  and  is  still  devoted 


to  natural  history  and  science.  Tfae 
meetings  are  held  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Senator. 

Aceademia  Tiberina,  fcninded  in  1 8 1 2 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
especially  those  relating  to  Rome. 
The  meetings  take  place  every  Mon- 
day in  the  Palasso  Macarim. 

Aceademia  Filarmonieaf  an  institu- 
tion of  recent  date,  whose  fine  concerts 
afford  the  most  agreeable  proof  of  the 
increasing  taste  for  music  among  the 
educated  classes  of  Rome.  -The  aca- 
demy is  governed  by  a  pFeaident 
and  council,  and  holds  its  sittings 
during  the  season  in  the  Balazso  Lan- 
cellotti. 

The  Aeademieg  of  France,  Florence, 
and  Naples  are  merely  establishments 
where  a  small  number  of  artists,  se- 
lected from  the  academies  of  their 
respective  countries,  are  boarded  by 
their  governments  for  a  certain  period. 
The  Academy  of  France  is  lodged  in 
the  Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincian; 
that  of  Florence  in  the  Palazzo  di 
Fii«nze,  near  the  Boi^ese  Palace; 
and  that  of  Naples  in  the  Fame- 
sina. 

Archaehgieal  Inetitute,  founded  a 
few  years  since  under  the   auspices 
of  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  and 
maintained  in  the  most  eflScient  state 
by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  whUe  Phis- 
sian  Minister  at  Rome.     It  is  also 
supported  by  the  Hmoverian  Minis- 
ter, and  by  most  of  the  distinguished 
resident  foreigners.     Travellers  who 
are  desirous  of  profiting  by  their  visit 
to  Rome  should  not  ftU  to  become 
members.     Many  eminent   Prussian 
scholars  have  been   lecturers  at   the 
Institute,  and  the  names  of  Platner, 
Bunsen,    Rostell,   Gerhard,  Lepsius, 
and   Braun,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
transactions  it  has  published.     The 
xneetings  are  held  weekly  at  the  Prus- 
sian palace  on  the  Capitol,  when  lec- 
tures on  various  topics  connected  with 
Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities  are 
gratuitously  delivered.    The  Institute 
has  corresponding  committees  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Berlin. 
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Hospitals  and  Charitable  In- 
stitutions. 

No  city  in  Italy  is  so  much  distin- 
guished by  its  works  of  charity  as 
Rome;  and  no  hospitals  in  £urope 
are  lodged  in  such  magnificent  pa- 
laces, or  endowed  witli  greater  libe- 
rality.    The  Romans  boast  that  there 
is  no  city  of  the  world  in  which  so 
large  a  sum  is  devoted  to  institutions 
of  charity,  in  proportion  to  the  popu^ 
lation.     The  annual  revenue  of  these 
establishments  is  not  less  than  840,000 
scudi,  of  which  540,000  are  derived 
firom  endowments,  and  300,000,  in- 
cluding 40,000  from  a  tax   on  the 
lottery,  are  contributed  from  the  papal 
treasury.     The  hoqaitala  can  accom- 
modate altogether  about  4000  patients, 
at  an  average  cost  of  two  pauls  a-day 
each  person.    The  maximum  of  deaths 
is  1 1*60  per  cent.,  the  minimum  5'43. 
Notwithstanding  their  rich   endow- 
ments the  hospitals  are  not  so  well 
kept  as  those  of  Tuscany,  or  of  the 
ehief  provincial  cities  of  the   Papal 
States.     <<  The  priests,"  as  Dr.  Fraser 
tells  us,  **  seem  to  have  more  power 
thao  the*  physicians,  and  the  profes- 
sional traveller  will  detect  many  con* 
siderable   faults   in  the  clinical  ar- 
rangements, which  the  medical  officers 
ought   to    have  sufficient  energy  to 
remove.**     The  principal  hospital  is 
that  of  Santo  SpiritOj   on   the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  founded  in  1198 
by  Innocent  IIL,  and  so  richly  en- 
dowed, that  it  has  acquired  the  title 
of  **il  pii^  gran  signore  di  Roma.*' 
It  contains  the  hospital  for  males  of 
all  classes,  the   Foundling  Hospital, 
and  the  Lunatic  Asylum.     The  hos- 
pital, properly  so  called,  contains  1616 
beds ;  the  average  number  of  patients 
annually    is    18,491 ;    the     average 
deaths  are  8.27  per  cent.     According 
to  Dr.  Fraser,  ''the  beds  are  not  clean, 
and  the  rooms  are  badly  ventilated. 
A  clinical  ward  is  attached,  in  which 
lectures  are  given  daily.     The  mu- 
seum is  not  rich,  and  seems  to  be 
neglected;    the  library  contains  the 
collections  of  books  and  instruments 


bequeathed  by  the  celebrated  Lan» 
cisi.**  The  Foundling  Hospital  in 
1846  contained  3150  foundlings,  viz. 
1850  males  and  1800  females.  The 
number  annually  received  is  about 
800.  The  mortality  is  immense ;  out 
of  3840  children  deposited  in  the  five 
years  from  1829  to  1833,  no  less  than 
2941  'died,  being  more  than  72  per 
cent.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
other  foundling  hospitals  in  other 
parts  of  Rome^  which  swell  the  num<^ 
her  of  children  to  upwards  of  3000 
annually^  and  offbr  such  facilities,  that 
abandoned  children  are  brought  to 
Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  States, 
and  even  fh>m  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Strntigtimo  Salvatoref  founded  by  Car- 
dinal Colonna  in  1216,  for  females, 
with  578  beds.  The  average  number 
of  patients  annually  is  3054;  the 
average  deaths  are  14  per  cent.  The 
Lunatic  Asylum  contains  420  beds. 
The  average  number  of  patients  an- 
nually is  493;  the  average  deaths 
are  nearly  11  per  cent.  The  old 
system  of  restraint  is  pursued,  with 
all  its  manifold  objections.  —  S, 
Giaeomo  in  Augusta,  a  surgical  and 
lock  hospital  for  both  sexes,  with 
384  beds.  The  average  number  of 
patients  annually  is  2068 ;  the  aver- 
age deaths  are  1 1  per  cent.  S»  Gal- 
licano,  in  the  Trastevere,  a  fine  build- 
ing, for  cutaneous  diseases,  with  338 
beds.  The  average  number  of  patients 
is  546;  the  average  deaths  are  5 
per  cent.  —  La  Cotuolazione,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol,  a  surgical  hospi* 
tal :  founded  as  far  back  as-  the  year 
1045.  The  number  of  beds  amounts 
to  157.  All  the  cases  of  stabbing 
are  taken  to  this  hospital.  The  aver- 
age number  of  patients  annually  is 
900;  the  average  deaths  are  rather 
more  than  5  per  cent.  —  S.  GiacomOf 
near  the  Corso,  for  incurables ;  widi 
384  beds.  The  average  number  of 
patients  per  annum  is  2068;  the 
deaths  about  12  per  cent.— ~j9en/rale2IKy 
or  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  Cala* 
bita,  deriving  its  more  recent  name 
from  its  motto^  Fate  bene,  firatelU,  "  Do 
good,    brethren,'*    founded    by    the 
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Bpanish  St  Juan  di  Dtos  in  1538, 
and  still  aerved  by  the  monks  hospi- 
talers of  the  order :  it  contains  only 
74  beds*  and  k  appropriated  chiefly 
to  acute  cases,  llie  average  number 
of  patients  annually  is  74 ;  the  aver- 
age deaths  are  upwards  of  7  per  cent. 
-^  S.  Trinitel  de*  PeiUgrinif  near  the 
Monte  di  Pieta,  instituted  for  poor 
ooavaleseents,  wlio  are  received  here 
for  three  days  or  more  on  leaving 
the  other  hospitals.  The  number  of 
beds  is  488 :  the  average  number  of 
convalescents  annually  is  7011. —  S, 
Roeco,  a  lying>in  hospital*  with  20 
beds.  The  average  number  of  patients 
annually  is  165.  •—  In  addition  to 
these  hoapitak  there  are  several  private 
and  national  hospitals,  and  thirteen 
societies  for  bestewing  dovrries  on 
girls  at  their  marriage,  and  presents 
on  their  taking  the  veil.  More  than 
three-fourths  cS  the  women  annually 
married  receive  these  dowries  from 
the  public  purse;  and  no  less  than 
32,000  scudi,  or  8000/.,  are  exp«ided 
in  this  manner,  on  an  average,  in  a 
single  year.  The  pope  also  distri- 
butes from  his  private  almonry  from 
30,000  to  40,000  scudi  per  annum  in 
charity.  A  commission  of  subsidies 
distributes  relief  to  the  poor  at  their 
own  houses  to  the  annual  amount  of 
172,000  scudi.  All  this  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  large  sums  distributed  by 
the  local  confraternitiU.  It  will  no 
doubt  surprise  the  traveller  to  find, 
that  with  such  a  profusion  of  charities 
the  mendicity  of  Rome  should  be  so 
apparent ;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  immense  funds  annually 
expended  are  lavished  in  indiscrimi- 
nate and  injudicious  charity,  which 
offers  a  premium  to  idleness,  and 
creates  the  very  misery  which  it  is  so 
ready  to  relieve.  In  1849,  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  French, 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
French  authorities  to  re-organise  the 
BeneficenzOy  with  the  view  of  supply- 
ing work  to  all  able-bodied  men  with- 
out employment.  None  were  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  institution  but  Ilomans 


or   persons   who    had    been     settled 
five  years  in  Rome,  or  foreigners  vrho 
had  married  Roman  women.       The 
works  were  allotted  by  contract*  suid 
the  system  and   discipline   followed 
were  military  as  fiur  as  possible.  About 
5000  workmen  were  organised  in  six 
companies  qf  500  each ;  every  com- 
pany having  one  director,  ^^e  assist- 
ants, 25  sergeants,  and  50  corporals, 
chosen  from  the  worknaen.       Their 
labours  were  confined  to  excavation^ 
earthworks,  and  street  sweepings  and 
were  paid  for  by  the  piece.      It  was 
hoped  by  these  means  that  habits  of 
industry  might  be  introduced;   but 
the  men,  in  spite  of  all  the  discipline 
regulations,  used  to  throw  out  scouts 
to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  inspector,  and  all  the  time  he 
was  in  sight  pretended  to  labour  most 
extravagantly.     The  cmnmission  was 
also  charged  to  estoblish  a  poor-house 
for  all  who  were  unable  to  work,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  intermin- 
able street-begging  in  the  citj.      It 
remains  to^  be  seen  how  far  these  ar- 
rangements' have  been  effectual. 

The  Hotpital  of  San  Miehele^  at  the 
Ripa  Grande,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  is  an  immense  establishment, 
begun  by  Innocent  XII.  in  1686,  and 
finished  by  Clement  XI.  and  Pius  VL 
It  was  formerly  used   as  an  asylum 
for  poor  children,  and  for  aged  and 
infirm  persons ;  hut  in  recent  years  it 
has  been   applied  to  industrial  pur- 
poses, under  the  direction  of  Cardinal 
Tosti.     It  contains  on  its  present  plan 
a  house  of  industry  for  children  of 
both  sexes,  a  house  of  correction  for 
juvenile  offenders  and  women,  an  asy- 
lum for  old  people,  and  a  school  of 
arts  in  which  drawing,  painting,  ar- 
chitecture, music,  statuary,  &c.,  are 
gratuitously  taught  to  the  children  of 
the  poor.     It  contains  also  twenty- 
five  band  looms,  which  have  hitherto 
supplied  the  papal  troops   and  the 
apostolical  palaces.     The  wool  used 
has  been  entirely  of  native  produce ; 
the  spinning  and  warping  have  been 
done  by  hand,  chiefly  by  the  women 
confined  in  the  prisons.    The  number 
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of  persons  employed  in  tbe  establish- 
Rient  is  upwards  of  800,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  cloth  hitherto  produced  has 
been  only  about  80,000.  yards;  an 
amount  so  small,  from  the  absence  of 
machinery,  that  its  cost  has  far  sur- 
passed the  ordinary  price  in  the 
market.  The  recent  introduction  of 
eotton  and  woollen  spinning  frames, 
however,  will  soon  produce  a  different 
icesult.  A  manufactory  of  tapestry  is 
dependent  on  the  school  of  arts,  and 
makes  good  progress.  The  educa- 
tional system  begun  by  Cardinal 
Tosti  has  been  attended  with  great 
advantages,  and  the  hospital  has  the 
credit  of  producing  some  very  able 
'virorkmen.  The  introduction  of  mo- 
dern improvements  in  manufacture, 
are  the  chief  objects  to  be  desired :  the 
interior  arrangements  are  excellent; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  institution 
does  honour  to  Rome,  and  to  the  car- 
dinal under  whose  constant  and  un- 
remitting labours  it  has  attained  its 
present  state  of  usefulness.  ^ 

English  Burial-groukd. 

The  English  Burial-ground  is  one 
«f  those  objects  which  travellers  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  tastes  will  regard 
w^ith  melancholy  interest.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  close 
to  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius.  The 
silence  and  seclusion  of  the  spot,  and 
the  inscriptions  which  tell  the  British 
traveller  in  his  native  tongue  of  those 
-who  have  found  their  last  resting- 
place  beneath  the  bright  skies  of  the 
Eternal  City,  appeal  irresistibly  to 
the  heart.  The  cemetery  has  an  air 
of  romantic  beauty,  wfaidi  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  tomb  of 
tiie  ancient  Roman  and  with  the  mas- 
sive walls  and  towers  which  flank  the 
city  on  this  side.  Among  those  who 
are  buried  here  are  the  poets  Shelley 
and  Keats,  Richard  Wyatt,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  John  Bell,  the  celebrated 
anatomist.  The  grave  of  Shelley  is 
in  the  old  burial-ground,  close  to  that 
of  one  of  his  children.  The  following 
is  the  inscription :  -— <*  Percy  Bysshe 

Cent,  It, 


Shelley.  Cor  Cordium.  Natus  iv  Aug. 
MDCcxcu.  obiit  via  Jul.  mdcccxxii. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fad^ 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 


>* 


The  expression    Cor    Cordium,  "the 
heart  of  hearts,"  is  said  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  when 
his  body  was-burnt  on  the  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Spezia,  the  heart  was  the  only 
portion  that  the  fire  did  not  consume. 
In  the  adjoining  cemetery  is  the  grave 
of  his  friend,  John  Keats,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  —  «  This   grave 
contains  all  that  was  mortal  cf  a  young 
English  poet,  who,  on  his  death-bed,( 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the 
malicious  power  of  his  enemies,  de- 
sired these  words  to  be  engraved  on 
his  tombstone,  *  Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water.*   Febniary 
24.  1821."     By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  monuments  bear  the  names  of 
Englishmen;    the  other  Protestants 
interred  here  are  chiefly  Germans  and 
Swiss.     The  monuments  are  in  better 
taste  than  those  of  the  English  ce- 
metery at  Leghorn,  and  some  of  them 
have  considerable  pretensions  as  works 
of  art.     The  ground  is  well  kept ;  the 
deep  trench  which  surrounds  it  was 
cut  at  the  expense  of  the  papal  go- 
vernment, by  whose  liberality  the  new 
burial-ground  was  also  enclosed.     A 
sum  of  money  amounting  to  about 
1000  scudi,  subscribed  by  British  and 
German  Protestants,  is  invested  in  the 
Roman  funds,  the  interest  of  which  is 
applied  to  defray  the  salary  of  a  sexton 
and  the  expenses  of  repairs. 

Climate. 

The  description  of  the  Protestant 
burial-ground,  where  so  many  monu- 
ments bear  the  names  of  our  country- 
men who  have  visited  Rome  in  the 
pursuit  of  health,  naturally  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  the  climate.  Sir 
James  Clark,  in  his  work  on  Climate, 
describes  it  as  **  mild  and  soft,  but  ra- 
ther relax ing  and  oppressive.  Its  mean 
annual  temperature  is  10^  higher 
than  that  of  London,  1^  below  that  of 
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Naples,  and  40  below  fhat  of  Madeira. 
The  mean  temperature  of  winter  still 
remains  10°  higher  than  that  of  Lon- 
don,  and  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  Naples,  hot  is  1 1^  colder  than  Ma- 
deira. In  spring  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  9°  above  London*  1°  colder 
than  Naples,  and  only  a  little  more 
than  4°  colder  than  Madeira.  In 
range  of  temperature  Rome  has  the 
advantage  of  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Pro- 
vence, but  not  of  Nice.  Its  diurnal 
range  is  nearly  double  that  of  Lon- 
don, Penzance,  and  Madeira.  In 
steadiness  of  temperature  from  day  to 
day  Rome  comes  after  Madeira,  Nice, 
Pisa,  and  Penzance,  but  precedes  Na- 
ples and  Pau.**  In  regard  to  moisture. 
Sir  J.  Clark  says  that  ''Rome,  al- 
though  a  soft,  cannot  be  considered  a 
damp  climate.  Upon  comparing  it 
with  the  dry,  parching  climate  of 
Provence,  and  with  that  of  Nice,  we 
find  that  about  one-third  more  rain 
falls,  and  on  a  greater  number  of  days. 
It  is,  however,  considerably  drier  than 
Pisa,  and  very  much  drier  than  the 
south-west  of  France."  To  these  ob- 
servations we  may  add  that  the  frosts 
which  occur  in  January  are  not  of 
long  continuance,  frequently  occurring 
during  the  night  and  disappearing 
before  the  noon-day  sun.  The  ther- 
mometer in  an  ordinary  winter  sel- 
dom fidls  lower  than  26°  Fahrenheit 
Snow  is  not  common,  and  seldom  lies 
on  the  ground  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  tramontane,  or  dry 
north  wind,  prevails  often  for  a  con- 
siderable time  during  the  winter  and 
spring:  when  long-continued,  it  is 
moderate  and  agreeable;  but  it  is 
sometimes  harsh  and  penetrating  and 
attended  with  severe  storms,  which  sel- 
dom extend  bey  ond  three  days.  The  m- 
roecojor  south  wind,  although  relaxing 
and  enervating,  produces  little  incon- 
venience during  the  winter  months ;  in 
summer  its  debilitating  effects  are 
more  apparent  and  oppressive.  All 
classes  at  Rome  agree  in  regarding  the 
hour  immediately  following  sunset  as 
the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  day, 
-id  in  summer  especially,  few  of  the 
we  Italians  expose  themselves  to 


its  inflvenoe.     Anoflier  local  peculi^ 
arity  which  deserves  notice  is  the  re- 
gularity with  which  the  Romans  avoid 
the  sunny  side  of  the  street:' it  is  a 
common   saying  that  none   but  Eih> 
glbhmen  and  dogs  walk  in  the  son- 
shine  at  Rome,  and  ttte  practioe  of 
our    countrymen    certainly    justifies 
the  proverb.     In  a  city   built  like 
Rome  'the  native  practioe  in  Hbas  in- 
stance is  unquestionafily  correct ;  for 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful 
sun  to  shady  streets  open  to  the  keen 
and  piercing  spring  winds  is  severdy 
felt  by  invalids.     The  malaria  fewers, 
which  have  existed  since  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  Horace,   have   no  doobt 
been  kicreased  by  the  depopulation  of 
the  country,     lliey  are  deacribed  by 
Sir  James  dark  as  *<exactly  of  the 
same  nature,  both  in  their  origin  and 
general  characters^  as  the  fevers  which 
are  so  common  in  the  fens  of  Ldneoin* 
shire  and  Eaaex  in  our  own  country, 
in  Midland,  and  in   certain  dutricts 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 
Tlie  form  and  aspect   under   which 
these  fevers  appear  may  difier  accord- 
ing to  the  concentration  of  the  causes 
or  to  some  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  nature  of  the  climate  or  season 
in  which  they  occur;  Init  it  is  the 
same  disease,  finom  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire  and  the  swamps   of  Wal- 
cheren  to  the  pestilentiid  shores  of 
Africa,   only  increased    in    seventy, 
caUriB  paribus,  as  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  increases.     Malaria  feveis 
seldom  appear  at  Rome  before  Jidy, 
and  they  cease  about  October,  a  pe- 
riod during  which  few  strangers  reside 
there.     The  fevers  of  this  kind  which 
occur  at  other  seasons  are  generally 
relapses,  or  complicated  with  other 
diseases.     One  of  the  most  frequent 
exciting  causes  of  this  fever  is  ex- 
posure to  currents  of  cold  air,  or  cbiUs 
in  damp  places,  immediately  after  the 
body  has  been  heated  by  exercise  and 
is  still  perspiring.     This  is  a  more 
frequent  source  of  other  diseases  also 
among  strangers  in  Italy,  than  is  ge- 
nerally believed  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted  with   the  nature   of  the 
climate.     Exposure  to  the  directin- 
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fluence  of  the  sun,  especially  in  the 
spring,  may  also  be  an  exciting  cause : 
it  has  certainly  appeared  to  roe  to 
produce  relapses.  Another  cause  of 
this  disease  is  improper  diet.  An  idea 
prevails  that  fuU  living  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wine  are  necessary  to 
preserve  health  in  situations  subject 
to  malaria.  This  is  an  erroneous 
opinion,  and  I  have  known  maiay 
persons  suffer  in  Italy  from  acting  on 
it.'*  Sir  James  Clark  also  remarks  the 
exemption  of  the  populous  parts  of 
large  towns,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
adds,  "  a  person  may,  I  believe,  sleep 
with  perfect  safety  in  the  centre  of 
the  Pontine  marshes  by  having  his 
room  kept  well  heated  by  a  fire  dur- 
ing  the  night."  According  to  the 
experience  of  the  Romans^  the  mias- 
mata which  produce  malaria  fevers 
rise  chiefly  from  the  Campagna,  and 
from  the  damp  grounds  of  the  de- 
serted villas:  they  are  dense  and 
heavy,  hanging  upon  the  ground  like 
the  night  fogs  of  Essex,  and  seldom 
rising  in  calm  weather  more  than  five 
or  six  feet  above  its  sur&ce.  They 
are  invariably  dispelled  by  fire,  and 
their  advance  is  prevented  by  walls 
and  houses.  Hence  we  find  Ibat  the 
convents  on  some  of  the  hills  within 
the  immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls 
are  occupied  from  year  to  year  by  re- 
ligious communities  without  incon- 
venience, while  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  sleep  outside  the  same  walls  fi^r  a 
«ngle  night.  Nothing  is  now  better 
understood  than  that  the  progress  of 
malaria  at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  population.  Whenever  the 
population  has  diminished,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  decrease  has  taken 
place  has  become  unhealthy;  and 
whenever  a  large  number  of  persons 
has  been  crowded  into  a  confined 
space,  as  in  the  Ghetto  and  the  Tras- 
tevere,  the  healthiness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  become  apparent  in  spite  of 
the  filthy  habits  of  the  people.  The 
Boman  writers,  who  have  collected 
some  curious  proofs  of  these  fiicts^ 
state  that  street  pavements  and  the 


foundations  of  houses  effectually  de^ 
stroy  malaria  by  preventing  the  ema- 
nation of  the  miasmata ;  and  that 
whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens  are 
abandoned  by  the  owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  family  palace,  the 
site  becomes  unhealthy,  and  remains 
so  as  long  as  it  continues  uninhabited. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  body 
u  more  susceptible  of  the  influence 
of  malaria  during  sleep  than  when 
awake :  hence  the  couriers  who  carry 
the  mails  at  all  seasons  between  Rome 
and  Naples  make  it  a  rule  not  to 
sleep  during  the  passage  of  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  and  generally  smoke  as 
an  additional  security.  In  regard  to 
Rome  as  a  residence  for  invalids,  it  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  best 
places  in  Italy  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption.  In  this  class  of  pa- 
tients, the  symptoms  which  had  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  journey 
frequently  disappear  after  a  short 
residence ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages 
the  disease  generally  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  in  England.  In  bron- 
chial affections  and  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism Sir  James  Clark  has  found  it 
beneficial;  but  "with persons  disposed 
to  apoplexy,  or  who  have  already  suf- 
fered from  paralytic  affections,  and 
valetudinarians  of  a  nervous  melan-^ 
cholic  temperament,  or  subject  to  men- 
tal despondency,  the  climate  of  Rome 
does  not  agree :  in  many  such  cases, 
indeed,  a  residence  at  Rome  is  fraught 
with  danger;  nor  is  it  proper  for 
persons  disposed  to  haemorrhagic  di- 
seases, or  for  those  who  hare  suffered 
from  intermittent  fevers.**  The  fol- 
lowing excellent  remarks  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  invalid :  —  « 'Hiere 
is  no  place  where  so  many  temptations 
exist  to  allure  him  from  the  kind 
of  life  which  he  ought  to  lead.  The 
cold  churches,  and  the  still  colder  mu- 
seums of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol, 
the  ancient  baths,  &c.,  are  full  of 
danger  to  the  delicate  invalid  ;  and  if 
his  visits  be  long  or  frequently  re-> 
peated,  he  had  better  have  remained 
in  his  own  country.  When  an 
valid  does  venture  into  them  his  y 
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•hould  be  short,  and  be  should  choose  this  liberality  announced  in  theinsci^p* 
for  it  a  mild  warm  day.  It  is  a  tion  on  the  pedestal  of  an  ancient  statue 
grievous  mistake  to  imagine  that  when  !  in  that  park :  Quitqmt  es,  at  1Q>ert  le~ 
onee  in  such  a  place  the  evil  is  done,  tfumeompedetnehictinuoM.  Roquovcles^ 
ynil  that  one  may  as  well  remun  to  petito  qua  eupit,  dlnio  quando  vole9y**  &c. 


aee  the  thing  fully.  This  is  &r  from 
being  the  ease:  a  short  visit  to  these 
places  is  much  leas  dangerous  than  a 


VUia  Albani  (to  be  seen  only  by  an 
order,  to  be  obtuned  at  the  Palazzo 
Albani,  or  at  Torlonia's),  beyond  tbe 


long  one.     The  body  is  capable  of  i  Porta  Salara,  built  in  the  middle  of 


maintaining  its  temperature  and  of 
resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  a  cold 
damp  irtmosphere,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  with  comparatire  impunity ; 
but  if  the  invalid  remain  till  he  be- 
comes chilled,  and  till  the  blood  for* 
sakes  the  surfiice  and  extremities  and 
is  forced  upon  the  internal  organs,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase 
of  his  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  digestive  organs,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure.  Ex- 
cursions into  the  country  when  the 
warm  weather  of  spring  commences, 
particularly  when  made  on  horseback, 
is  another  and  a  frequent  source  of 
mischief  to  delicate  invalids.** 

Villas. 

**  A   few  cardinals,**  says  Forsyth, 
**  created  all  the  great  villas  of  Rome. 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learn- 
ing, their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all 
conspired  in  this  single  object.  While 
the  eminent  founder  was  squandering 
^thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would  allot 
but  one  crown  for  his  own  dinner. 
He  had  no  children,  no  stud,  no  fiogs 
•to  keep.     He  built,  indeed,  for  his 
own  pleasure,  w  for  the  admiration  of 
others ;  but  he  embellished  his  coun- 
try, he  promoted  the  resort  of  rich  fo- 
reigners, and  he  afforded  them  a  high 
intellectual    treat   for  a  few    pauls, 
which  never  entered  into  his  pocket 
His  taste  generally  descends  to  his 
heirs,  who  mark  their  little  reigns  by 
successive  additions  to  the  stock.  How 
seldom  are  great  fortunes   spent  so 
elegantly  in   England!     How  many 
are  absorbed  in  the  table,  the  field, 
or  the  turf  ]—•  expenses  which  centre 
and  end  in  the  rich  egotist  himseir. 
What  English  villa  is  open  like  tbe 
■"--"hese,  as  a  common  drive  to  the 
metropolis  ?    And  how  finely  is 


the  last  century  by  Cardinal  Alessan- 
dro  Albani.    The  design  was  entirely 
his  own,  and  was  executed  under  bis 
superintendence  by  Carlo  Marehiormi. 
"  Here,"  says  Forsyth,  **  is  a  villa  of 
exquisite  design,  planned  by  a  pro- 
found antiquary.    Here  Cardinal  Al- 
bani, having  spent  his  life  in  collecting 
ancient  sculpture,  formed  such  porti- 
cos and  such  saloons  to  receive  it  as 
an   old    Roman  would   have   done: 
porticos  where  the  statues  stood  free 
upon  the  pavement  between  columns 
proportioned  to  their  stature ;  saloons 
which  were  not  stocked  but  embel- 
lished with  families  of  allied  statues, 
and   seemed  full   without  a   crowd. 
Here  Winokelmann  grew  into  an  an- 
tiquary under  the  cardina1*s  patronage 
and  instruction  ;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  of  art,  which  brings  this 
collection  continually  into  view.**    At 
the  French  invasion  under  Napoleon, 
the  Albani  family  incurred  the  ven- 
geance of  the  conquerors,  who  plun- 
dered the  villa  of  294  pieces  of  sculp- 
tiu*e.  At  the  peace  of  1 8 15,  the  spoils, 
which  had  actually  been  sent  to  Pari^ 
were  restored  to  Prince  Albani,  who 
was  unable  to  incur  the  expense  ot 
their  removal,  and  therefore  sold  them 
all,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Antinous,  to  the   King  of  Bavaria. 
Notwithstanding  these  losses,  the  villa 
is  still  rich  in  first-rate  works,  and  is 
the  tliird  sculpture  gallery  in  Rome, 
being  surpassed  only  by  the  Vaticsn 
and  the  Capitol.   It  is  a  rare  example 
of  a  collection  in  which  the  primary 
connderation  has  been  the  value  tii 
the    objects,    and    not    their    num- 
bers.    Fortunately  for  the  interests 
of  art,  the  mansion,  during  the  re» 
volutio'Aary   troubles   of   1849,    was 
so  for  distant  from  the  line  of  fire 
from  the  republican  batteries,  that 
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the  **  Commission  of  Defence,*'  which 
laid  waste  the  Borghese  park,  did  not 
order  it  to  be  sacrificed,  and  it  there- 
fore remains  in  all  its  beauty,  with  its 
charming  grounds,  its  celebrated  sculp- 
tures, and  architectural  treasures ;  but 
the  whole  neighbourhood  is  a  ruin, 
and  the  contrast  is  the  more  striking 
from  seeing  the  magnificent  palace  so 
beautiful  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
devastation.     I.  •—  The  Portico,  sus- 
tained by  twenty«eight  columns  of 
rare  marbles ;  the  principal  objects  are 
the  following :  —  A   statue  of  Juno 
X'Ucina(?)  bearing  a  torch,  in  the  act 
of  descending  from  Olympus ;  statues 
of  Tiberius,  I^ueius  Verus,    Trajan, 
jSdarcus  Aurelius,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
Hadrian.     II. — The  GoBeries  (on  the 
ground  floor),     chiefly    flUed     with 
Hermes  or  termini  of  philosophers 
and  warriors,  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
1.  Of  the  eight  Hermes  in  this  divi- 
sion, only  two,  the  Epicurus  and  the 
Scipio  Afticanus,  are  considered  genu- 
ine ;  the  others  bear  the  names  of  The- 
mistocles,  Hamilcar,   Leonidas,  Ma- 
mnissa,  Hannibal,  and  Alexander  the 
Great.      The  other  sculptures  are,— 
the  celebrated  Mercury,  with  a  Greek 
and  Latin  inscription;  the  sitting  sta- 
tue of  the  young  Faustina,  full  of 
ease  and  grace,  found  near  the  Forum 
of  Nerva;  two  statues  of  Venus;  a 
Muse;   a  Faun;   and  a  priestess  of 
Isis  (?).     At  the  extremity  of  this 
division  is  the  Atrio  delU   Cariatidet 
decorated  with  rich  marbles,  and  so 
called  from  the  celebrated  Caryatid 
bearing  the  names  of  Kriton  and  Ni- 
colaos,  Athenian  sculptors  of  the  first 
age  of  the  empire,  and  from  the  two 
Canephone,  of   beautiful  workman- 
ship, found  in   1761  near   FrascatU 
It  contains  also  a  graceful  vase ;  busts 
of  Vespasian,  Lucius  Verus,  and  Titus ; 
and  a  colossal  mask  of  Silenus.     2. 
The  second  division  contuns  eighteen 
Hermes,  of  which  only  two,  the  Eu- 
ripides and  the  Numa,  are  authentic, 
notwithstanding  the  names  inscribed 
on  them;  a  female  statue  bearing  a 
flower,  in  the  style  of  the  ^gtnetan 
marbles;   a  small  imitation  of  the 


Faun  of  Praxiteles  (p.  465) ;  two 
other  Fauns ;  statues  of  Diana,  Apollo, 
and  Ml  Etruscan  priestess.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  Gallery  is  the  Atrto 
di  Giunonef  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  Caryatides :  it  contains  the  statue 
of  Juno,  two  Canephorse,  busts  of  L. 
Verus  and  M.  Aurelius,  bas-reliefs  of 
Socrates  and  Pertinax,  the  colossal 
head  of  a  river,  and  an  elegant  vase  of 
white  marble  with  six  figures  of  bac- 
chantes. IIL  —  The  hng  Gallery  of 
five  chambers.  1 .  Paved  with  ancient 
mosaic,  and  decorated  with  two  co« 
lumns  of  jaspar  and  alabaster.  The 
latter  is  antique,  and  a  solid  mass :  it 
was  found  near  the  ancient  Navalia, 
in  the  Vigna  Cesarini :  the  other  is  of 
modem  Sicilian  jaspar,  in  three  pieces. 
The  sculptures  in  this  chamber  are 
the  two  Fauns;  a  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  with  the  beautiful  bas-reliefii 
of  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
pronounced  by  Winckelmann  to  be 
one  of  the  six  finest  bas-reliefs  in  the 
world :  bas-reliefs  of  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus,  a  bacchanalian  preces- 
sion, the  rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the 
death  of  Alceste.  2.  Bust  of  Bere- 
nice (?)  in  porphyry,  with  a  head  of 
green  basalt ;  busts  of  Caracalla,  Per- 
tinax, and  Lucilla,  in  rosso  antico ; 
Serais  in  basalt ;  bas-reliefs  of  Dio- 
genes in  his  tub  conversing  with 
Alexander  the  Great ;  a  sacrifice  to 
Cybele ;  a  hunter  and  his  horse  in  a 
forest ;  a  griffin  between  two  Cupids> 
with  the  emblems  of  Apollo ;  Poly- 
phemus and  Cupid ;  Daedalus  form- 
ing the  wings  of  Icarus,  in  rosso  an- 
tico ;  Silenus,  Cupid,  and  a  Bacchante, 
in  ^erra-cotta;  two  Hours,  in  terra- 
cotta; Diana  taking  an  arrow  from 
her  quiver ;  the  building  of  the  Argo> 
in  terra-cotta.  S.  A  marble  statue, 
called  Ptolemy  (?),  by  Stephanus,  the 
pupil  of  Praxiteles;  Minerva,  on  a- 
cippus,  with  the  wolf  of  Romulus 
and  Remus ;  a  Venus ;  another  Pto- 
lemy ;  Atlas  supporting  the  heavens ; 
a  small  statue  of  a  fisherman  (?)  on 
the  triangular  base  of  a  candelabrum, 
with  bas-relieis  of  dancing  ti^omen, 
supposed  to  represent  the  three  wbf 
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tons ;  «  Ttae  of  white  mafble,  22  feet 
in  cireumferenoe,  with  bas-relief*  of 
the  labours  of  Herculesi  found  on  the 
Appian.  4.  A  Hermes  of  flowered 
alabaster,  with  a  head  of  a  Faun  in 
gialio  antioo ;  a  Hermes  of  Priapus ; 
a  bust  of  L.  Venis ;  an  antique  mo- 
saic representing  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile ;  and  a  small  bas-relief  re* 
presenting  Orestes  and  Pylades  before 
Iphigenia.  5.  A  repetition  of  the 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles  (p.  462) ;  ApoUo 
aittuig  on  « tripod;  Leda ;  Mercury, 
&C.  ly.-^VetHlmle.  Bas-reliefs  in 
stucco,  copied  from  the  antique ;  four 
statues,  representing  C.  Caesar  son  of 
Agrippa  (?).  A  Roman  matron  as 
Ceres,  a  nymph,  and  a  slave  to  which 
the  name  of  Brutus  (?)  has  been  givm 
by  the  antiquaries;  three  colossal 
masks  of  Medusa,  Bacchus^  and  Her- 
eules.  v.— C&rrtdbr  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  a  fine  bas-relief  of  B.ome 
triumphant,  and  an  .ancient  patn4ing 
representing  two  females  called  Livia 
and  Octavia  (?)  sacrificing  to  Mars. 
On  the  Stttireau  are.  sewral  bas- 
reliefs  of  greet  interest :  the  death  of 
the  children  of  Niobe ;  Apollo  (?), 
winged ;  a  female  figure  in  a  chair,  with 
a  child,  Leucothea  and  Bacchus  (?). 
VI.  •— •  Upptr  Flwr,  1 .  OvaL  HM,  with 
two  fine  columns  of  gialio  antioo  i  be- 
tween the  columns  is  another  repeti- 
tion of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles ;  the 
frieze  represents  the  games .  of  the 
Circus.  2.  Hung  with  tapestries  exe- 
cuted by  one  of  Cardinal  Albani*s  do- 
mestics, from  designs  by  Flemish 
painters.  3.  Gabinetio ;  a  small  bvonae 
stetue  of  Minerva ;  Diana,  in  alabas- 
ter, with  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
bronze;  a  very  fine  small  bronze  stetiie 
of  the  Faraese  Hercules ;  a  small  sta- 
tue of  Diogenes;  a  JSilenus;  two 
small  Fauns;  the  celebrated  Atohio 
-  Sau&octokos  of  Praxiteles,  in  bronxe 
(p.  471),  considered  by  Wincfcelmann 
the  most  exquisite  bronze  stotue  in 
the  world ;  he  regarded  it  as  the  ori. 
ginal  statue  of  Praxiteles,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Pliny ;  it  was  found  on 
the  Aventine ;  the  beautiful  bas-relief 
of  «  Faun  and  a  Bacchante  dancing; 


the  bas-relief  of  the  repose  of  Her* 
cules;  a  sitting  Egyptian  figure,  an 
Onris,  in    *'  plasma ;  **  .  Serapis,   &cw 
4.   Bafr-reUefs  of    Baoehns    carrying 
away  the  tripod,  a  work  of  very  an- 
cient art;  Bacchus  educated  by  the 
Nymphs ;  two  Fauns  dancing.      Orer 
the  chimney  is  the  gem  of  the  coUec* 
tion,  the  beautiful  Aurnroas  cKowim> 
wrtB.  LOTUS  FLOWKRS,  which  Winekel- 
mann  has  described  with  rapture:  *'as 
fresh  and  as  h^hly  finished,**  he  sayS| 
<*as  if  it  had  just  left  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor.    Tlus  work,  after  the  Apolto 
and  the  Laocoon,  is  perhaps  the  moat 
beautiful    monument     of     antiqmtj 
which  time  has  transmitted  to   us*** 
Ito  position  shows  how  effeetire  bas- 
reliefr  may  be  made  in  the  intermd 
decorations  of    modem  houses.      5« 
Galleria  Nobile,    On  the  ceiling  is  the 
Parnassus  of  Raphael  Mengs,  oate 
esteemed  one  of  the  first  paintings  ia 
Rome,  but  ite  reputation  has  faUen 
with   that    of   the    Eclectic   School 
founded  by  this  artist.      Bas-reliefii 
of  Hercules  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,   one  of  the  finest  in  the 
collection ;  Dsdalus  and  Icarus ;  Alex* 
ander  and  Bucephalus ;  Mareos  Aure« 
liu8  sitting,  with  Faustina  represented 
under  the  figure  of  Peace ;  a  saerifioe^ 
with  five  fenude  figures;  Ganymede 
and  the  eagle  ;■  the  stetue. of  Jupiter; 
and  the  fine  and  impeeing  atatue  of 
Minerva,'  perfectly    preserved,    and 
considered  by  WinckeJmann  to  be  the 
only  piece  of  sculpture  at  Rome  in 
the  sublime  style  of  art  which  pre- 
vailed from  the  time  of  Phidias  to 
that  of  Praxiteles.    5.  Over  the  chimy 
ney-piece,  the  bas-relief  of  Orpheus 
Eurydice^  and  Mercury,  in  Pentelie 
marble,   a  specimen  of  pure  Gredi 
sculpture  of  great  interest :  it  is  sup^ 
posed  by  some  to  represent  Antiope 
with  Zethus  and  Amphion.      Their 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  repetition  of 
this  relief  in  the  Louvre,  while  the 
names   we    have     given    have    been 
adopted  on  another  repetition  at  Na- 
ples.    It  is  engraved  firom  a  drawing 
by  Flaxman,  in  Rees*  Cyclop.  Basso 
Relievo.  PI.  IV.  VJI.^^Gardem.  On 
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the  ouier  wall  .of  tKe  gallery  are  seve- 
lal  interestiBg  fragments,  among  which 
may  be  notked  the  baa-reUef  of  the 
combat  between  Achilles  and  Mem- 
non,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Temple  of 
Trajan,  found  in  the  ruins  of  his 
Foruin  in  1767.  Vlll,^ BigUardo, 
the  billiard*room,  with  a  portico  of 
fourteen  columns ;  statues  of  a  priest, 
of  Ptolemy  (?),  of  Geta  (?),  of  Maxi- 
mus,  of  Bacchus,  and  of  Hyacinthus. 
In  the  opposite  room,  a  bas-relief, 
supposed  to  represent  Berenice.  The 
adjoining  room,  ornamented  with 
fourteen  columns,  contains  a  statue  of 
Diana  of  £phesus,and  a  female  satyr. 
IX.  — *•  Coffee'hotuef  a  semicircular 
building,  sustained  by  pilasters  and 
iwenty-sixeolumnsof  varioHs  marbles; 
«mder  the  arcades  tare  statues,  busts, 
and  herroes.  Arcade  I.  Hermes  of 
JHeneules ;  bust  of  ^sop,  perhaps  the 
only  example  of  an  ancient  statue  of 
^deformity:  there  are  two  iron  spots 
on  the  breast;  hermes  of  the  onator 
Quintus  Hortensius.  2.  Hermes  <of 
^ntisUienes.  3,  Hermes  of  Chry« 
sippus;  Socrates;  bust  of  Caligula. 
.4.  SnuiU. statue  of  Neme»s;  hermes 
of  Hippocrates.  5.  Two  Cbnephorse ; 
JIadrian,  a  very  fine  bust,  quite  un- 
bToikea,  and  full  of  intelligence ;  bust 
0f  Kerva.  6.  A  large  vessel  of  Egyp^ 
,tian.  breccia ;  colossal  Egyptian  statue 
of  Amasis;.  statue  of  an  Egyptian 
^ddess,  in  black  granite.  Over  the 
idoor,  a  fine  bas-relief  of  the  birth  of 
.Arion.  7.  Bust  of  Homer ;  hermes 
of  Theophrastus.  8.  Bust  of  M.  An- 
-relius.  9.  Bust  of  Otho.  10.  Hermes 
of  the  orator  Lysias.  11.  Hermes  of 
,ihe  orator  Isocrates;  colossal  statue 
of  Bacchus.  X.  — -/imer  Chamber^ 
.pared  with  ancient  mosaics ;  a  statue 
•of  Juno ;  OB  the  pedestal  an  anient 
.nosaic,  representing  a  school  of  phi- 
losophers; a  statue  of  a  nymph,  with 
«  mosaic  on  the  pedestal^  found  at 
Atina,  near  Arpino,  representing  the 
.deliverance  of  Hesione  from  the  mon- 
ster;  bas-reliefs  tof  the  death  of  Me- 
<leager ;  and  a  drunken  Hercules. 

ViUa  Abhbrandinif  a  few  years  ago 
the  prpperty  of  G«n.  Miollis,  who 


made  it  remarkable  for  the  excellent 
order  and  arrangement  of  its  gardens. 
It  contains  some  antique  sculptures^ 
statues,  cippi,  inscriptions,  and  a  few 
paintings  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Gior^ 
ffione,  &c.,  none  of  which  require  par- 
ticular notice. 

Villa  Borghete,  beyond  the  Porta 
del  Popolo*  This  celebrated  villa, 
formerly  the  great  promenade,  or  ra- 
ther the  park  of  Rome,  to  which  all 
classes  of  the  citizens  were  accustomed 
to  repair  on  festas  and  holidays,  wa? 
reduced  to  a  perfect  wilderness  by  the 
Roman  republicans  during  the  revo* 
lution  of  1849.  The  liberality  with 
which  these  noble  grounds  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public  at  all  seair 
sons,  and  without  distinction  of  per- 
sons, has  been  already  noticed.  They 
were  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  were 
rich  in  every  variety  of  park  scenery, 
diversified  by  groves  of  ilex  and  lau- 
rels, by  clumps  of  stone-pine,  and  by 
long  avenues  of  cypresses,  which  sup- 
plied the  landscape  artists  with  end- 
less combinations  for  their  pencil.  All 
these  9io&\es  of  natural  and  artificial 
beauty  were  barbarously  laid  waste 
by  the  republican  ''Commission  of 
Defence,"  under  the  pretence  that  the 
trees  interfered  with  the  full  play  of 
the  cannon  from  the  Pincio.  The 
fine  entrance-gate  is  unbroken,  but  the 
moment  we  are  inside  the  grounds, 
the  work  of  destruction  appears,  and 
not  a  single  tree  out  of  thousands  is 
left  standing.  The  Egyptian  portico 
is  fi  ruin,  all  the  small  casinos  in  the 
demesne,  including  that  of  Raphael, 
are  demolished,  and  even  the  foun- 
tains are  defaced.  The  mansion  it- 
self, however,  and  its  works  of  art, 
remain  unii\jured,  the  Triumvirate 
having  zealously  exerted  themselves 
in  protecting  the  public  monuments 
and  private  galleries.  Part  of  the 
mansion,  it  is  true,  was  at  one  time 
converted  into  a  hospital,  but  no  act  of 
Vandalism  appears  to  have  occurred 
within  it,  and  the  ornamental  grounds 
immediately  around  it  have  escaped 
the  wanton  destruction  which  has 
miide  the  park  a  wilderness.  It  is 
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said  that  Prince  Borghese  will  now 
abandon  the  ornamental  and  content 
himself  with  the  useful,  by  turning 
the  vilU  into  a  £irm,  and  by  excluding 
the  public  from  his  grounds.  The 
Mansion  or  Quino  was  built  by  Car* 
dinal  Scipione  Borghese,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Giovanni  Vansanzio,  called 
II  Fiammingf^  and  was  formerly  rich 
in  antiquities  of  the  highest  class ;  but 
most  of  its  treasures  passed  some 
years  ago  into  the  Louvre  and  other 
galleries.  Notwlthstandingtheselosses, 
it  retains  some  works  of  art  which  de* 
serve  a  visit,  independently  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  building  and  its 
numerous  halls.  (The  Casino  is  open 
every  day  except  Hiursdays  and  holi- 
days, from  3  to  5  o'clock.)  The 
Portico,  60  feet  long  and  17  broad, 
sustained  by  Doric  pilasters,  contains 
some  bas*reliefs  from  the  Arch  of 
Claudius,  now  destroyed ;  the  Romu- 
lus and  Remus  suckled  by  the  wolf; 
the  bas-relief  of  Corvias  Nasica,  with 
the  procession  of  lictors ;  the  colossal 
torso  of  an  emperor  seated ;  another 
torso  of  Apollo  bending  the  bow ;  and 
various  inscriptions  found  at  Gabii. 
Saloon,  60  feet  long  and  50  feet  high, 
with  a  roof  painted  in  fresco  by 
artists  of  the  last  century.  Over  the 
doors  and  windows  are  modem  busts 
of  the  twelve  Ciesars.  '  The  principal 
antiques  are  the  bas-relief  of  Curtius 
on  horseback  leaping  into  the  golph  ; 
the  colossal  bust  of  Isis,  with  the 
lotus ;  the  colossal  head  of  Diana  (?); 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius ;  the 
statues  of  a  priestess  of  Diana,  a 
Faun,  and  Bacchus.  I. — Camera, 
The  most  important  sculptures  are 
the  beautifully  draped  statue  of  Ceres, 
a  Venus,  a  hermes  of  Apollo,  and  a  fine 
bas-relief  found  on  the  Via  Labicana, 
representing  the  education  of  Tele- 
phus.  II. — Camera  di  Ereole,  Hie 
fresco  of  the  Fall  of  Phaeton,  on  the 
roof,  is  by  Caccianiga ;  the  medallions, 
by  Agricola.  In  the  niches  are  three 
statues  of  Hercules,  The  bas-reliefs 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  those 
representing  the  march  of  the  Ama- 
zons to  the  relief  of  Troy,  have  been 


illustrated  by  Winekdmann :  they 
ibrmed  the  sides  of  sarcophagi.  The 
Greek  hermes  of  Mercury,  and  the 
Antiope  fighting  agunst  Hercules 
and   Theseus,   are    also    interesting', 

III Galleria,  corresponding  in  size 

with  the  saloon,  and  decorated  with 
twenty  pilasters  of  giallo  antioo,  andl 
medallions  executed    by   Salimbeni* 
Pacetti,  Laboureur,  and  other  contem* 
porary  sculptors,  from  the  designs  of 
Tommaso  Conca.  In  the  niches  are  aa«- 
tique  statues  of  a  Muse,  of  Thetis,  two 
statues  of  Diana,  and  two  of  Bacchus^ 
Among  the  other  objects  in  this  gal- 
lery are  the  modern  porphyry  busts  of 
the  emperors,  the  bronze  hermes  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  porphyry  sarcopha- 
gus said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.     IV.  —  Co* 
binet  of  the  HermeqArodite,  so  called 
from  the  remarkable  statue,  in  Parian 
marble,  said  to  have  been  ibund  ia 
the  villa  of  Sallust,  and  now  in  tiie 
Louvre:   an  ancient  repetition    now 
supplies  its  place.     The  other  objects 
to   be  noticed  are  the  fine  heads  of 
Tiberius,   of  the    Genius  of  Rome* 
of  Sappho,  and' of  Scipio  Afrieanus^ 
and  a  mdisaic  found  at  Castel   Ar- 
clone,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli.     V.*- 
Camera    del  Gladiaiore,  formerly  se 
called  firom  the  fine  statue  of  Agasias^ 
well  known  as  the  Borghese  gladiator, 
and  now  in  the  LouYre.     The  most 
remarkable  sculptures  are  the  statues 
of  Minerva,   the  Pythian  Apollo,  n 
vestal.  Piety,  and  a  sarcophagus  with 
bas-reliefs  of  Tritons  and    Nereids. 
VI. — Camera  Egizziaea,  with  statues 
of  Isis,  a  nymph,  a  priestess,  and  n 
Ceres;   the  two  latter  are    modern 
works.     In  the  centre  is  the  group  of 
the  Faun  and  dolphin,  which  formed 
part  of  an  ancient  fountain.     The 
hermes  of  Bacchus  crowned  with  ivy» 
and  a  fine  vase  of  og^ite  marble,  are 
also  remarkable.     The  decorations  qf 
this  room  are  very  rich  :  the  columns 
are  of  nero  antico.  Oriental  granite^ 
&c. ;   the  paintings  are  by   Conca. 
VII. —  Camera  di  Sileno,    The  group 
of  Silenus,   now  in  Paris,  gave  its 
name  to  this  room.     The  prin^pal 
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sculptures  are  the  group  of  the  tiiree 
Seasons,  the  Ceres,  the  Mercury,  a 
FauQ  playing,  another  Faun  re- 
posing, Pluto,  Antoninus  Pius,  Feri- 
ander,  and  the  group  of  Bacchus  and 
Proserpine.  Second  Jloer,  with  ceilings 
painted  by  artists  of  the  last  century. 
The  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
executed  by  Bernini  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Among  the  other  works 
are  the  ^neas  and  the  David,  still 
earlier  performances  of  Bernini ;  the 
statue  of  Sleep,  by  Alessandro  Al- 
gardi ;  three  children  sleeping,  attri- 
buted to  the  same  sculptor ;  and  four 
vases  with  bas-reliefs  symbolical  of 
the  Seascms,  by  Laboureur.  Among 
the  pictures  are  the  Rape  of  Helen, 
by  Gavin  HanuUon  /  the  St  John,  by 
Msngis  a  bacchanalian  scene^  by  N, 
JPoHssim  a  Holy  Family,  by  Luca 
Giordano;  two  remarkable  snow, 
pieces,  by  Foschi  ;  and  the  portrait  of 
Paul  v.,  by  Caravaggio,  The  Venus 
lor  which  Paoline  Borghese,  the  sister 
of  Napoleon,  sat  to  Canova,  is  also 
preserved  here.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  grounds  was  situated,  before  the 
revolution,  the  Villa  Olgiati,  better 
known  by  its  traditional  title  of  the 
Catino  of  Haphad,  It  consisted  of 
three  rooms  decorated  with  arabesques 
and  medallions,  in  which  Raphael's 
beauty  of  design  was  combined  with 
the  most  delicate  fitncy.  They  were 
fortunately  removed  to  the  Borghese 
Palace  b^ore  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volutionary troubles,  in  which  the 
casino  was  demolished,  and  will  be 
found  described  in  our  account  of  that 
palace. 

ViOa  Ludovisi  was  built  by  Cardi- 
nal Lodovioo  Ludovisi,  the  nephew 
of  Gregory  XV.,  and  is  now  the  pro> 
perty  of  the  prince  of  Piombino,  of 
the  Buoncompagni  fiimily,  with  whose 
written  order,  to  be  obtained  through 
a  banker,  it  may  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 
The  grounds  of  the  villa  include  a 
part  of  the  gardens  of  Sollust.  The 
▼ilia  consists  of  three  casinos.  The 
largest,  on  the  le(t  of  the  entrance, 
buOt  from  the  designs  of  Domeni- 
chino^  is  not  shown ;  its^fa9ade  is  or- 


namented with  statues,  busts,  and 
antique  bas-relle&  The  second  ca- 
sino, on  the  right,  contains  a  fine  coU 
lection  of  ancient  sculpture.  Hall  I. 
—  The  principal  objects  in  this  ball 
ai;^  statues  of  ^sculapius,  Apollo^ 
Venus,  Antoninus  Pius;  busts  of 
Claudius,  Julius  Cesar,  and  Anti- 
nous  ;  and  a  bas-relief  of  the  rape  of 
Europe.  Hall  II.,  containing  the 
noble  statue  of  Mars  sitting  with  a 
Cupid  at  his  feet,  found  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia, 
and  restored  by  Bernini ;  a  group  of 
Apollo  and  Diana ;  a  group  of  Pan 
and  Syrinx  ;  a  statue  of  Cleopatra ;  a 
sitting  gladiator ;  a  modern  statue  of 
Venus  coming  out  of  the  bath ;  sta- 
tues of  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Mercury, 
and  Agrippina ;  the  beautiful  colossal 
head  of  Juno,  well  known  as  the 
Ludovisi  Juno  ;  the  celebrated  group 
considered  by  Winckelmann  to  repre-^ 
sent  Orestes  discovered  by  £lectra„ 
bearing  the  name  of  Menelaos,  the  son 
of  Stefanos,  the  Greek  sculptor ;  the* 
group  called  Faetus  and  Aria,  sup- 
posed by  Winckelmann  to  represent 
Canace  receiving  the  sword  sent  by 
her  father  iBolus;  a  colossal  figure 
of  the  Venus  of  Cnidos;  a  head  of 
Bacchus  in  relief;  the  group  of  Pluto 
and  Proserpine,  by  Bernini ;  the  por- 
phyry bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with 
the  head  of  bronze,  and  the  statue  of 
a  Senator,  with  the  name  of  Zeno  the 
sculptor  on  the  drapery.  In  the  tmaU 
Casino  is  the  ceiliug  with  the  cele- 
brated fresco  of  Aurora,  by  Guercino^ 
representing  the  goddess  in  her  car 
driving  away  Night  and  scattering 
flowers  in  her  course.  In  one  of  the 
lunettes  is  Daybreak  represented  as  a 
youth  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand 
and  flowers  in  the  other.  In  another 
lunette  opposite  is  Evening,  repre- 
sented as  a  young  female  figure  sleep- 
ing. In  the  adjoining  room  are  four 
landscapes  in  fresco :  two  painted  by 
Domenichinot  and  two  by  Guercino, 
In  the  upper  room  is  a  ceiling  with  a 
fresco  of  Fame,  by  Guercino  i  and 
from  the  roof  is  enjoyed  one  of  the 
best  general  views  of  Rome.     The 
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appears,  however,  that  the  park  b  not 
altogether  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
malaria. 

Local  AERXKaiifiifv. 

Tn  order  to  supply  the  traveller 
with  every  possible  facility  for  ex- 
ploring the  MirabUia  of  Rome,  we 
shall  conclude  our  description  of  them 
by  arranging  the  different  objects  on 
the  topographical  plan.  We  have 
already  stated,  at  p.  S06.  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  work  written  on  this 
plan,  and  have  pointed  out  the  ob- 
jections to  the  attempt  to  lionize  Rome 
in  eight  days,  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Vasi  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Upon  these  points, 
as  we  have  there  stated,  the  traveller 
will  no  doubt  form  his 'own  judgment 
independently  of  books.  By  describ- 
ing Rome  on  a  classified  system,  we 
have  enabled  him  to  ascertain  at  once 
bow  much  or  how  little  it  contains  of 
any  particular  class  of  objects;  and 
by  now  supplying  a  topographical 
index  to  that  description,  with  refe- 
rences to  the  pages  in  which  each  ob- 
ject occurs,  we  shall  put  it  in  his 
power  to  divide  them  into  districts, 
and  visit  them  aocording  to  his  own 
convenience,  and  to  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  In  order  to  show  how  the 
Roman  antiquaries  distribute  the  won- 
ders of  the  city  among  the  eight  days, 
we  shall  adhere  to  their  divisions,  al- 
though the  traveller  may,  of  course, 
subdivide  them  on  his  own  plan. 

I.  Ponte  Molle  to  the  Capitol.  — 
Fonte  Molle,  page  286.  —  Church  of 
St.  Andrew,  287.  Porta  del  Popolo 
and  Piazza,  287.  Obelisk,  374.  a 
Maria  del  Popolo,  429.  S.  Maria  di 
Monte  Santo  and  S.  M.  de'  Miracoli, 
428.  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo,  527. 
S.  Carlo  in  Corso,  418.  Pal.  Ruspoli, 
515.  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  423.  Pal. 
Chigi,  505.  Piazza  Colonna  and  the 
Antonine  Column  (Col.  of  Marcus 
Aurelius),  344.  Post-office,  290. 
Monte  Citorlo  (Amphitheatre  of  Sta- 
tilius  Taurus),  342.  Obelisk,  375. 
Curia  Innocentiana,  508.     Piazza  di 


Pietra  (Forum  of  Antoninus  Piiu% 
321.  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(Custom-house),   325.       S.   Ignazioi^ 

423.  CoUegio  Romano,  524.  PaL 
Sciarra,  515.  &  MarceUo,  424.  & 
Maria  in  Via  I^ta,  488.  Pal.  Doria, 
508.  Pal.  Buonaparte,  503.  Piassa 
and  Pal.  di  Venezia,  518.     S.  Mareo^ 

424.  Tomb  of  Bibulus,  357.  Tomb 
of  the  Ciaudian  Family,  357.  House 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  519.  PaL  Tor* 
Ionia,  518.  Pal.  Altieri,  499.  Gead» 
420. 

II.   The  Capitol  to  the  LeOenm.^^ 
Capitoline  Hill,  308.      Piasza,  485. 
Fountain,  379.  Palace  of  Senator,  486. 
View  from  the  Tower,  306.     PaL  of 
the   Conservatori,  487.      Gallery   of 
Pictures,  490.     Museum,  491.      & 
Maria  d*  Ara  Cceli,  414.     Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  328.      Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  328.     Tarpeiaa 
Rock,  367.    Mamertine  Prisons,  367* 
S.  Giuseppe  de*  Falegnami,422.    Roi> 
man  Forum,  316.     Tabularium,  SIT. 
Milliarium   Aureum,  318.       Clivna 
Asyli  and  C.  Capitolinus,  318.    Tem- 
ple of  Saturn,  334.     Temple  of  Vea* 
pasian,  336.    Temple  of  Concord,  3S6. 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  349.    Cb» 
lumn  of  Phocas,  345.     Academy  of 
St.  I^uke,  S9S,     Church  of  S.  Luca^ 
423.    Basilica  .£milia  (S.  Adriano)^ 

318.  Temple  of  Minerva  Chalet* 
dica,  329.  Curia  of  Augustus,  319. 
S.  Maria  Liberatrice  (T.  of  Vesu)^ 

319.  a  Teodoro,  44a  (T.  of  Ro- 
mulus, 333.)  Via  Sacra,  319.  Tem* 
pie  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  324. 
T.  of  Remus  (S.  Cosimo  e  Damiano), 
333.  Basilica  of  Constantino,  329. 
S.  Francesca  Romana,  420.  Arch  of 
Titus,  349.  Palatine  Hill,  308.  Pa- 
lace  of  the  Caesars,  321.  Fameaa 
Gardens,  322.  Villa  Palatina,  329. 
539.  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome^ 
335.  Coliseum,  339.  Meta  Sudani^ 
342.  Arch  of  Constantine,  346.  C»* 
lian  Hill,  308.  S.  Gregorio,  423. 
Passionist  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  a 
Paolo,  421.  Vivarium  and  Spolia* 
rium,  371.  Arch  of  Dolabella,  347. 
S.  Maria  della  Navicella,  429.  Vilfai 
Mattel,  538.     Obelisk,  376.     &  Sto. 
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iano  Rotondo,  440.  S.  Cleinente,4I8. 
Villa  Massimi,  538. 

III.  The  Laieran  to  the  Qttirinal.  — 
Obelisk  of  St.  John  Latenm,  374. 
Basilica  of  St  John  Lateran,  399. 
Baptistery,  403.  Lateran  Palace, 
497.  Scala  Santa,  402.  Gate  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni, 302.  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  405.  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Cupid,  335.  Amphithe- 
atrum  Castrense,  342.  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  302.  Aqueducts,  366.  Tomb 
of  Eurysaees  the  Baker,  356.  Tomb 
of  the  Empress  St  Helena,  beyond  the 
gates,  360.  Temple  of  Minenra  Me- 
diea,  329.  Columbarium  of  Lucius 
Arruntius,  365.  Trophies  of  Marius, 
S71.  S.  Bibiana,  416.  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo,  302.  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
407.  Arch  of  Gallienus,  348.  S.  An- 
tonio Abate,  413.  Basilica  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  403.  Colonna  della  Ver- 
gine,  405.  Obelisk,  373.  S.  Prassede, 
437.  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  433.  S. 
Pudenziana,  438.  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
ooli,436.  Vicus  Sceleratus,  437.  Baths 
of  Titus,  353.  Sette  Sale,  355.  Tor 
de*  Conti,  377.  Forum  and  Temple  of 
Nerv8,329.  Temple  of  Pallas  Minerva, 
330.  Baths  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  353. 
Forum  of  Trajan,  S2a  Trajan's  Co- 
lumn, S46.  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  426. 
Colonna  Palace  and  Gardens,  506. 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  335.  SS.  Apostoli, 
414.  Pal.  Odescalchi,5]3.  Pal.Muti. 
JSaYorellif  513. 

IV.  The  Qfdrinal  to  the  Mmteakum 
tf  Angttatut.  —  Quirinal,  308.  Monte 
Cavallo  and  Obelisk,  375.  Fountain, 
379.  P^.  Pontificio,  514.  Pal.  della 
Consulta,  507.  Pal.  Rospigliosi,  514. 
Baths  of  Constantine,  352.  S.  Silvestro, 
439.  Villa  Aldobrandini,  535.  &Agata 
de*  Goti,  410.  Torre  delle  Milizie, 
377.  T.  of  Quirinus  (S.Vitole),  333. 
Viminal,  309.  Pal.  Albani,  499.  S. 
Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane,  418.  S. 
Andrea  al  No viziato,  412.  S.  Bernardo, 
416.  Fontana  dell*  Acqua  Felice,  378. 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  352.  S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  424.  Agger  of  Servius 
Tuilius,  369.  Castrum  Praetorium, 
371.  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  432. 
Porta  Pia,  301,   Coiumbariom  of  the 


Villa  di  Luzzano,  364.     S.    Agnese 

fuori  le  Mure,  410.    S.  Costanza,  419. 

Porta  Salara,  301 .   Campus  Sceleratus, 

370.    Villa  Albani,  532.      Agger  of 

Servius   Tuilius,    369.      House    and 

Gardens  of  Sallust  in  the  Villa  Barbe- 

rini,  370.  Circus  of  Sallust,  344.  Tern* 

pie  of  Venus  Erycina,  335.  Villa  Ludo- 

▼isi,  537.   Piazza  Barberini  (Circus  of 

Flora),  344.  Fontana  del  Tritone,  377. 

Cappuccini,  417.    Pal.  Barberini,  499. 

House  of  Bernini,  519.     Fontana  di 

Trevi,  378.     S.  Maria  Treri  (Croci- 

feri)  43 1 .    S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  412. 

Propaganda,  525.     Piazza  di  Spagna 

and  the  Barcaccia,  378.     Triniti  da* 

Monti,'441.    Staircase,  378.    Obelisk, 

375.     Houses  of  the  Zuccari  and  of 

Poussin,  519.  Villa  Medici  (Academy 

of  France),  526.  538.     Pincian  Hill, 

309.  Obelisk,  375.  Villa  Borghese,535. 

Villa  Olgiati  (Casino  of  Raphael),  537. 

V.   Mausoleum   of  Augustus   to   the 

Felabrum.  — -  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 

355.    Hospital  of  S.  Roceo,  528.    Pal. 

Borghese,  501.    Pal.  di  Firenze,  512. 

Tordinona  Theatre,  294.     Pantheon, 

330.     Obelisk,  375.     S.  Maria  sopra 

Minerva,  427.  Biblioteca  Casanatense, 

428.  Pal.  Maccarani  (Cenci),  505. 
Pal.  Lanti,  512.  Valle  Theatre,  294. 
University  of  Rome  (  Collegio  della  Sa- 
pienza),.^23.  Pal.  Madama,5l3.  Baths 
of  Nero,  and  of  Alexander  Severus,353. 
Pal.  Giustiniani,  512.  S.  Luigi  de* 
Francesi,  423.  S.  Agostino,  41 1.  An- 
gelica Library,  411.  Pal.  Altemps, 
499.  Pal.  Lancellotti,  512.  House  of 
Raphael  (Via  de*  Coronari),  519. 
Pat  Ciociaporci,  506.  Pal.  Niccolinr, 
513.  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  431. 
Pal.  Sora,  516.     S.  Maria  della  Pace, 

429.  S.  Maria  dell*  Anima,  426.  Pi- 
azza Navona  (Circus  Agonal  is),  344. 
Fountains,  378.  Obelisk,  374.  Pal. 
Pamfili,  514.  S.  Agnese,  410.  Pal. 
Brasehi,  503.  Statue  of  Pai'quin,  379. 
Pal.  Massimi,  513.  House  of  Conrad 
Sweynheim,  519.  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,412.  (Theatreof  Pompey,338.) 
Pal.  Vidoni,5I8.  Argentina  Theatre, 
294.  S.  Niccold  ai  Cesarini,  belonging 
to  the  Sommaschi  Fathers  (Temple  of 
HereulesCustos),327.  P8l,Mattei,513, 
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(Circus  Flftmmiun,  344.)  Fbuntamof 
the  Tartaruche,  S77.  Pal.  Gostagufci, 
508.  Portico  of  OctaTia,S70.  S.  Abi- 
gelo  in  Pcscheria,  413.  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  337.  Pal.  Orsini,  514. 
Ghetto,  298.  995.  413.  Pal.  Ceaci, 
505.  TheatreofBalbus,337.  Forum 
OUtoriuno,  321.  327.  S.  Nkcolo  in  ' 
Carcere  (Temple  of  Juao  Blatuta, 
&e.),  327.  Hospital  of  the  Conaola- 
none,  527.  S.  Giovanni  Deeollato, 42 1 . 

VI.  J%e  VOabrum  to  the  FahricioM 
Bridge* — Forum  Boarium,  321.  Arch 
of  Janui  Quadrifions,  348.  Arch  of 
iSeptimius  Severus,  349.  S.  Giorgio, 
420.  Cloaca  Maxima,  368.  Acqua 
Argentina,  369.  Circus  Maximusy  342. 
Septizonium  of  Septimius  Sererus, 
323.  Baths  of  Caracalla,  350.  S.Nereo 
ed  Achilleo,433.  Tomb  of  the  Seipioa, 

363.  Columbarium  of  Cn.  Pomponhis 
Hylas,  365.  Arch  of  Drusus,  347. 
iPorta  S.  Sebastiano,  303.  Tomb  of 
PrisciUa,  364.  Domine  Quo  Vadis, 
409.  Columbarium  of  the  Slaves  of 
Augustus* 365.  Columb.oftheLiberti 
of  Livia,  355.  Via  Appia,  364.  Basi- 
lica of  S.  Sebastianok  408.  Catacombs, 
409.    Circus  of  Romulus,  343.    Tem- 

51e  of  Romulus,  333.  Tomb  of  Caeeilia 
letella,  357.     Tomb  of  the  Servilii, 

364.  Temple  of  Bacchus,  325.  Foun- 
tain of  Efferia,  371.  Tem^e  of  the 
Pivus  Rediculus,  326.  Basilica  of  San 
Paolo,  406.  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane, 
434.  Porto  &  Paolo^  303.  Pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius,  359.  English  Burial- 
ground,  529.  Monte  Testaccio,  309. 
Bastion  of  Sangallo^  303.  Pons  SubU- 
cius,  305.  Aventine,  308.  S.  Prisca, 
438.  a  Saba,  439.  S.  Sabina,  439. 
S.  Maria  Aventina,  426.  S.  Alessio, 
412.  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  426. 
(  Temple  of  Ceresand  Proserpine,  325.) 
Bocca  della  Verity,  325.  Temple  of 
Vesta,  337.  Temple  of  Fortuna  Viri- 
lis,326.  House  of  Rienzi,  376.  Ponte 
Rotto,  305.  Cloaca  Maxima,  368. 
Pulchrum  Littus,  369. 

VII.  The  Fabrician  Bridge  to  I\mte 
S,  Angdo,  —  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi 
(Pons  Fabricius),  304.  Hospitol  of 
Benfratelli,  527.  Island  of  the  Tiber, 
.824.  Temple  of  ^goulapius,  324.    a 


Bartolommeo,  416.  Ponte  di  &  Bar- 
tolommeo  (Pons  Gratianus),  S05w 
Trastevere,  298*^  a  Cecilia,  418.  a 
Maria  del  Orto,  429.  Ripa  Grande  and 
Hospital  of  S.  Miehele,  598.  Portu 
Portese,303.  aFraneeBeoaRipa,42a 
a  Maria  in  Tcaste?ere»  4S1,  Hospital 
ci  a  Gallicano^  527.  a  Giovanni  Cry- 
Bogono,  421.  S.  Bonosa,  416.  Jam* 
culum  (Montorio),  809.  a  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  485.  Fontana  Paolina,  377. 
Porta  S.  Panorasio,  303.  S.  Pan. 
crasio,434.   Catacombs  of  Calepodioi^ 

484.  AoquaPtaola,S66.  Villa  Pam- 
filioDoria*  539^  Columbenum,  365. 
PaL  Corsini,  507.  "^arnesina,  510. 
Villa  ]:iasti,5S8.  Botanic  Garden, 524, 
S.  Onofrio,  433.  Ponte  Sbto,  304. 
Fontanii  di  Ponte  &t^  379.  Trinita 
de'  Pellegrini,  44K  Hospital,  528. 
Cav.  Campaoa's  Museum,  S$X>,  a 
Carlo  ai  Catiaari,  418.  Caaeelleria, 
504.  a  liorensa  in  Damaao,  423. 
Fal.  Famese,  509*  Fountains,  379. 
Pali  Spada,  516.  Pal.  Falconieri,  509l 
a  TommcBO  degU  Inglesi,  ^140.  PaU 
Sacchetti,  515.  S.  Giovanni  de*  Fio^ 
rentini,4Sl.  Pons  Triumpfaalis,  304. 

Vlil.  Bridge  of  S,Angd»ioMmie 
Mario, — Borgo  or  Citti  Leoniva,  299* 
Ponte  di  a  Angelo,  304,  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  360.  Circus  of  Hadriam 
344.  Ho^ital  of  Santo  Spirito,  527. 
Pal.Giraud,512.  Pal.degti  Convertiti 
(RaphaeVs  Palace),  507.  Plana  of  St. 
Peter's,  Obelisk,  373.  Fountains,  379. 
Colonnades,  384.  Basilica,  381.  Pa- 
lace of  the  Vatican,  442.  StstineCha. 
pel,  443.  Gallery  of  Pictures,  455. 
Museum,  460.  Library,  480.  Garden^ 

485.  Armoury,  485.  Circus  of  Nero, 
344.  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  304^  Porta 
Angelica,  304>  Monte  Mario,  309. 
Vil^  Madama  and  Mellini,  5S6, 


•EXCURSIONS  FROM  ROMEL 

The  calamities  which  have  swept 
away  so  many  landmarks  of  anoieot 
Rome  have  bad  no  effect  on  the  scenery 
of  the  surrounding  ecu  ntry.  The  bills 
which  bound  the  Campagna  on  the 
east  proftent  an  endle^  source  of  en* 
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payment  to  the  tiay«]ler,  and  there  is 
seaicely  a  spot  wbieh  u  not  associated 
^th  the  memory  of  iUuitrious  names. 
•Those  beautiful  landscapes  which  have 
inspired  the  first  artists  of-  modem 
^mes^  aire  immortalised  in  the  songs  of 
the  poets ;  and  i&'  the  imagination  of 
lSb»  scholar  they  are  still  halloifred  by 
the  spirits  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
Rome^ 

Tivou,  18  Miles. 

'     There  «re  few  spots  in  the  insme- 
jdiate  environs  of  Rome  .which  piesoit 
fio  many^  obgeots  of  nateral  beauty  as 
Tivdli  and  its  surronading  valley& 
'Tfa«  enjoyment  of  the  excursion  de» 
jpmds  ia  a  great  measure  on  the  time 
whiehthe  traveller  may  devote  to  it 
It  is  notimcoimnon  to  start  from  Rome 
at  an  early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and 
the  temples,  and  return  in  the  evening 
pf  the  same  day.     A  hurried  ezcur« 
sioii  of  this  kind  -  is  never  satisfius- 
toty :  the  fine  scenery  of  Tivoli  can* 
UDt  be  properly  explored  in  less  than 
two  or  three  days ;  and  those  who  are 
idesirous  of  visiting  tlie  classical  and 
historical  sites  among  the  neighbour- 
tag  mountiuns  will  find  it  necessary  to 
make  arrangements  fat  a  still  longer 
visit.  The  usual  charge  lor  a  carriage 
to  ^o  and  return  in  one  day  is  from 
three  to  four  scudt,  exclusive  of  dtcono- 
wamo*     Those  who  make  a  day's  ex- 
ettrnoa  of  this  kind  often  take  their 
provisions  from  Rome  rather  than  go 
to  the  village  inns.    The  road  follows 
the  Via  Tiburtina,  md  in  some  parts 
traverses  the  aneient  pavement,  formed 
of  large  blocks  of  lava,  leaving  Rome 
by  the  Porta  &  Lorenzo  (p.  902:  X  we 
soon  pass  the  basilica  of  that  name 
(p.  407) ;  and  at  the  distaaoe  of  4 
miles  from  Rome  cross  the  Anio,  the 
modern  Teverone,  by  the  Ponte  Mam- 
molo.     This  bridge,  the  ancient  Pons 
Mammeus,    derives    its    name  from 
Mammea,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus,  by  whom  it  was  repaired. 
In  later  times  it  was  destroyed  by 
-Xotila,  and  rebuilt  by  Narses  in  its 
present  fiarm.     The  Anio,  which  we 
liere  cross  for  the  first  time,  rises  on 


the  frontiers  of  Naples,,  and  separates 
Latium  from  the  country  of  the  Sa^ 
bines;  after  forming  the  cascades  of 
HvoU  it  foils  into  the  Tiber  3  miles 
from  Rome,  near  the  Ponte  JSalura. 
About  8  miles  beyond  the  bridge  the 
monument  of  Giulia  Stemms,  erected 
by  her  «hildrrai,  was  discovered  a  few 
years  since.  On  the  left  hand,  a  short 
distance  off  the. road,  is  the  Logo  di 
ITartttrOf  so' called  from  the  petrifying 
quality  of  its  waters,  which  produce 
the  ston^  called  tmvertine,  by  depo^ 
siting  a  cidcareous  crust  on  vegetabfe 
and  otiier  substances.  The  margin  has 
been  somudi  contracted  by  the  gradual 
deposits  of  the  water,  that  the  lake  is 
now  almost  covered  by  a  thick  crust  ci 
travertine.  The  sulphurous  odour  of 
the  pool  makes  its  position  known  long 
before  the  traveller  approaches  the 
spot.  Near  this-  an  ancient  branch  of 
the  Via  Tlburtina  leads  to  Tivoli  by 
the  Ponte  d^  Aequoria,  the  Pons  Au- 
reus; it  is  still  practicable,  but  Is 
superseded  by  the  more  recent  road 
over  the  Ponte  Lucano.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  pavement  near  the  Ponte 
del  Aequoria  is  well  preserved.  Be- 
yond this  the  present  road  crosses  the 
Solfatara  canal,  which  drains  the  lake 
of  Solfatara,  the  ancient  Aquze  A1- 
bulce,  Mid  carries  its  sulphurous  waters 
into  the  Anio.  The  canal  is  9  feet 
broad,  4  feet  deep,  and  2  miles  long. 
It  was  constructed  by  Cardinal  Tppo- 
lito  d*£ste,  while  governor  of  Tivoli, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  inundations 
and  malaria  to  which  the  eduntry  was 
liable  frtmi  the  overflow  of  the  lake. 
The  water  is  of  a  milky  colour :  it 
runs  in  a  strong  current^  aad  is  always 
marked  by  a  powerfid  smell  of  sul- 
phur. The  lake  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  bridge,  and  is  filled  witii  reeds  and 
aquatic  vegetables :  its  petrifying  qua- 
lities are  continually  adding  to  the 
rocky  margin  around  it.  In  the  time 
of  Father  Kircher  it  was  a  mile  in 
circuit,  but  is  now  so>  much  contracted 
from  this  cause  that  its  greatest  dia- 
meter is  little  more  than  500  foet.  The 
floating  masses  of  vegetable  matter  on 
its  surfoee  have  giveQ  it  the  name  o 
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the^'IaoUNatante.'*  The  lake  if  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  who  says  that  it  was 
used  medicinally,  and  that  it  was  much 
esteemed  in  Tarious  maladies.  Near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa, 
frequented  by  Augustus,  and  enlarged 
by  Zenobia:  they  arestill  called  **  Bagni 
di  Regina.**  Tlie  water  was  examined 
by  Sir  Humphry  Dairy,  who  ascer- 
tained that  the  temperature  is  80^  Fah- 
renheit, and  that  it  contains  more  than 
its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  sulphurona  odour  im- 
pregnates the  air  for  a  considerable 
distance*  and  the  great  depth  of  water 
may  be  proved  by  the  immense  volume 
of  gas  which  it  discharges  for  a  long 
time  afler  a  stone  has  been  thrown  into 
it.  Beyond  it  are  two  smaller  lakes, 
one  called  '*delle  Colonnelle,'*  tlie 
other  "  di  S.  Giovanni,"  both  commu- 
nicating with  the  Sol&tara.  The  clas- 
sical traveller  will  look  in  vun  for  any 
traces  of  the  grove  of  the  lofty  Albunea, 
or  of  the  Temple  of  the  Faun,  which 
Virgil  celebrates  in  the  seventh  ^neid 
as  £e  oracle  of  all  Italy :  — 

**  lucosque  fub  alta 
Consulit  Albunea ;  nemorum  qua  maxinut 

jacro 
Fonte  sonat,  laevamque  exhalat  opaca  xoe- 

phitim. 
HiDG  italae  gentet,  <miniMiue  JEaotria  teUus, 
In  dubiit  rMponia  p«tunt." 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  canal  we 
cross  the  Anio  by  the  IhnUe  Lucano, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which 
Poussin  has  made  celebrated  by  his 
well-known  picture  in  the  Doria  Pa- 
lace. The  tomb  of  Plautius  Lucanus, 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  landscape,  is  described 
in  the  general  account  of  the  Roman 
tombs  at  p.  363.  Near  this  bridge,  at 
Barco,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity, 
are  the  quarries  from  which  ancient 
and  modern  Rome  has  derived  her 
supplies  of  travertine.  The  piers  of 
the  Ponte  Lucano  and  nearly  all  the 
arches  are  ancient,  but  are  not  remark- 
able for  their  masonry.  At  this  point 
the  road  divides ;  one  branch  leads  to 
Hadrian's  villa,  the  othei"  to  TivolL 


Beyond  the  bridge  some  traces  of  the 
ancient  road  from  Gabii  to  Tibur  may 
be  seen.  Further  on,  between  Ponte 
Lucano  and  Tivoli,  are  some  eculp- 
tured  piers,  the  remains  probably  of 
tombs,  which  some  antiquaries  sap» 
pose  to  have  been  the  entrance  to  the 
villa.  .The  modem  entranoe  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  faalf  from  the  bridge. 

FWa  of  Hadrian  (to  be  seen  only 
by  an  order  to  be  obtained   at  the 
Palace  of  the  Duke  of   Brasehi  at 
Rome^.     This  villa  b  situated  on  the 
plain  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Tivol^ 
built  from  the  emperor*s  design,  ia 
order  to  include  in  one  spot  all  he 
had  seen  most  striking  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.    It  covered  a  space  said 
by  the  Roman  antiquaries  to  be  from 
8  to  10  miles  in  circuit;   when  first 
built,  it  must  have  been  more  like  a 
city  than  a  viUa.     Nothing  in  Italy 
can    be    compared  to    its   imposing 
ruins :  the  stranger  is  amazed  by  that 
size  and  extent,  which  far  surpass  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  C«sars.    It 
contained  a  Lyceum,  an  Academy,  a 
Paecite  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens^ 
a  Vale  of  Tempe,  a  Serapeon  of  Ca* 
nopus  in  imitation  of  that  at  Alex* 
andria,  a  stream  called  the  Euripus^ 
a  Library,  BarradEs  for  the  Guards^ 
a  Tartarus,  Elysian  Fields,  and  no* 
merous  temples.     Hadrian   was  re* 
siding  here  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
iktal  illness  of  which  he  died  at  BaiK; 
llie  villa  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ruined  during  the  siege  of  Tibur  by 
Totila :    for   many  centuries  subse- 
quently to  this  event  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Rmnans,  who  burnt  its  marbles 
into  lime,  and  removed  its  porphyry 
and  marble  columns  to  adorn  their 
palaces  and  churdies.     The  most  re« 
markable  ruins  are  the  followinf^ :  -^ 
1.  Oreek  Theatre,  one  of  three  which 
formerly  existed    in   the  villa,   and 
whose  sites  are  still  pointed  out.   The 
seats,  the  corridors  beneath  them,  and 
a  portion  of  the  proscenium  are  still 
traceable.     Near  it  is  a  square  court, 
supposed  to  be  the  portico   of  the 
theatre.     The   modern  casino^  voha^ 
bited  by  the  custode^  is  said  to  stand 
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on  the  Nympbsum.    Oa  the  right  is, 
2.    The  Pacilef  built  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Athens,  described  by  Pau- 
sanias.     The  lofty  reticulated  wall  of 
tbe  oblong  portico,  nearly  600  feet  in 
length,  with  a. double  row  of  columns, 
is    still  standing.     3.    Temjde  of  the 
Stoics  (?),  a  name  given  on  doubtful 
authority  to  a  large  hemicycle  with 
seven  niches  for  statues,  supposed  to 
have  been  lined  with  porphyry.     4* 
ITeatro  MariHmo  (?),  another  doubtful 
name  given  to  a  round  building,  from 
the   diseove^  of  a  mosaic  wiUi  re- 
presentations of  sea-monsters.    It  was 
probably  a  bath.     5.  On  the  left  of 
this  building  are  some  ruins  called 
the  Library*     6.  On  the  left  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Stoics  (3)  are  two 
9emicircular  buildings,  called  the  Teni' 
pte9  of  Diana  and  Venta*    7*  Imperial 
J^aJaeey  a  name  ^ven  to  a  ruin  appa- 
rently of  two  stories:    in  the  lower 
one  are  some  remains  of  paintings, 
with    crypts  or  cellars.     Tlie  upper 
story  has  a  Itfge  quadrangular  por« 
tico :    in  many  parts  the  walls  are 
double.     8.  Near  this  is  a  long  line 
of  arches  communicating  with  a  build- 
ing with  stuccoed  ceilings,  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation,  called  the  Pakuie 
of  ike  Impettial  J^aanily,     9.    Travers- 
ing the  court  ef  the  Psecile  (2)  are 
the  Barracks  €f  ike  Praeiorian  Guard, 
an  immmse  number  of  chambers  of 
two  and  three  stories,  called  the  Cento 
Camereliet  with  remains  of  galleries 
on  the  outside  from  which  they  were 
(Nriginally  entered.     The  doors  com- 
municating between  eaah  room  are 
modem.     10.    On  the  right  of  the 
barracks  is  the  great  square,  nearly 
600  feet  in  length,  called  the  NamnO' 
ektOi  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
be  the  site  of  the  Circus.   11.  Serapeim 
ofCanopus,  in  imitation  of  the  temple 
of  the  same  name  at  Alexandria.   The 
Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have 
been  filled  with  water,  as  several  con- 
duits and  covered  channels  may  be 
seen  behind  the  temple.   Some  cham- 
bers,  called   the  apartments  of   the 
priests,  and  a  semicircular  gallery  with 
a  painted  ceiling  are  still  staiiding. 


The  works  of  art  discovered  among 
the  ruins  are  preserved  in  the  Tor 
de'  Venti  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  (p.  466.),  12,  On  the  right 
of  the  Serapeon  are  the  remains  of 
the  Academy  and  of  another  Theatre, 
13.  On  the  left  is  a  fosse  leading  to 
four  subterranean  corridors,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Tartarus  j  and  beyond 
them  is  the  presumed  site  of  the 
Elysian  FUMs.  14.  The  last  objeet 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
which  has  little  resemblance  to  th^ 
fiimous  vale  of  Thessaly,  although  a 
small  stream  is  carried  through  it  in 
imitation  of  the  Peneus.  This  brings 
us  back  to  the  modern  casino  between 
the  Paecile  and  the  Greek  theatre, 
^here  we  rejoin  the  road  to  TivolL 
The  immense  number  of  precious 
works  of  art  discovered  in  Hadrian's 
villa  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  spot:  the  beautiful  mosaic  of 
PUny*s  Doves  in  the  Capitol,  all  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  that  museum, 
and  numerous  statues  of  the  highest 
class,  noticed  in  the  account  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  were  found 
among  its  ruins.  It  disputes  with 
the  Portico  of  Octavia  the  honour  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Venus  de*  Me- 
dici, and  the  museums  of  the  great 
European  capitals  are  indebted  to 
it  for  some  of  their  most  valuable 
treasures. 

The  ascent .  to  Tivoli  through  a 
grove  of  olives  is  very  steep,  but  pic- 
turesque. On  the  right  are  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Cassius,  to  which  we 
shall  recur  hereafter.  The  principal 
entrance  on  this  side  is  by  the  Portu 
di  Santa  Croce,  from  which  there  is 
a  fine  view  over  the  Compagna  of 
Rome. 

TivoLi  (Inns  :  La  Regina,  recently 
much  improved  and  rendered  very 
eligible  by  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional story,  the  terrace  of  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sibyl,  the  course  of  the  Cascatelle, 
and  the  heights  of  Subiaco;  La  Sr* 
billa,  situated  close  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Sibyl  and  the  best  views  of  the 
Falls :  it  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
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krtitto ;  Hie  people  ere  very  cItiI,  end 
anxioui  to  make  the  traveler  as  com- 
fbrtable  as  the  limited  aceommoda* 
dons  will  allow).  TiToli,  the  aneient 
Tibur,  the  well-known  city  of  the 
Aicani,  founded  nearly  fire  centuries 
before  Rome,  was  one  of  the  early 
rivals  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  was 
reduced  to  obedience  by  Camillus. 
The  Roman  historians  tell  us  that 
the  Sicani  were  expelled  by  Tiburtus, 
Coraz,  and  CatUlus,  grandsons  of 
Amphiareus,  who  came  from  Greeee 
with  Evander;  and  that  the  settle- 
ment derived  its  name  from  the  eldest 
of  these  brothers.  Thisdreumstaneeis 
frequently  idluded  to  by  the  poets: 

''*Tum  gemlni  flrstre*  TiburtU  moenia  Un- 

quuntj  ' 

Fkatrii  TibarCl  dietsm  cogoamfm*  gentem, 

CstilliMQue,  acsrque  Com,  Arglva  iuvcn- 

tu«/'  Firg.  Mn,  rii.  fl70. 

**,NiiIl8m,  Vsre,  laeri  v<te  prius  lererlf  ar- 


Circa  mite  solum  T&burif,  et  moraU  CatlU.*' 

Hot.  Od.  I.  xvfH.  1. 

The  classical  associations  of  Tivoli 
hare  made  it  a  memoreble  spot  in  the 
cetimation  of  the  scholars  its  beau- 
tifiil  scenery  inspired  some  of  the 
tweetest  lyrics  of  Horace,  who  has 
sung  its  praises  with  all  the  enthu«> 
•iasm  of  a  fond  attachment: 

"  Me  nee  tarn  patient  Lacedannon, 
Kee  tarn  Larista  percuMit  camptn  opimc, 

Quim  domuf  Albuneae  resonanui, 
£t  praecepa  Anio,  et  Tibuml  lucuf,  et  uda 
Mobulbtts  pomaria  rlvla.** 

Lib.  I.  Ta  10. 

He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed 
his  verses  while  wanderipg  among 
the  groves  and  cool  pastures  of  the 
surrounding  valleys,  and  expresses  his 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  its  retreats  : 


**  llbur  Argeo  po«ttuiri  cotono, 
,   Sit  mee  aedet  utinam  aenectie, 
'   I9t  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 


MilitisBque.* 


rSb.  VL  v1.  5. 


In  the  early  ages  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  fiivourite  residence  of  many 
of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  different  parts 
of  the  vaUey,     The  epithet  of  ♦*  Sm- 


ptfhitm  Tlbur,**  gxren  to  it  by  Visgi^ 
is  still  borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city 
arms ;  and  Catullus  and  Propertiiis 
have  conuSemorated  the   beauty    of 
its  position  with  a  partiality  acarody 
less  reourfcable  than  that  of  Horacau 
Among  the  historical  reoordB  of  the 
city,  we  know  that  Syphax,  kiu^  of 
Numidia,  died  at  Tibui^  b.c.  SQS,  two 
years  after  his  ci^ptivity.      He   had 
been  brought  from  Alba  Fueenais  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Seipio,  and  was 
honoured,  as  Livy  telle  ua,  with  a 
public  liineral.     Zenobii  aleo^  after 
gracing    the    triumph    of  Anrdiim, 
spent  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in 
the  neighbourhood   of    TllNir*  aiu> 
rounded  with  all  the  pomp   of  aa 
eastern  princess.     During  the  Gothic 
war,   when   Rome  was  beaieged  by 
Narses,  Tibur  was  ooeupied  by  the 
troops  of  Belisarius;     It  waa  after- 
wards   defended    by    the   Isauriaw 
against  Totila,  and  treaeheroualy  vox* 
rendered  by  the  inhabitaats^  whom 
the  Grothe  repmd  with  aueJi  fearful 
barbarities    that   Procopius  declares 
it  impossible  to  record  their  cnielttook 
Totila,   after  bemg  defeated  in  hia 
attempt  to  take    Rome,  retVred    to 
Tibur,  and  rebuilt  the  town  and  eif 
tadeL     In  the  8th  century  it  loct  its 
ancient  name,  and  assumed  that  of 
Hvoli.    Ita  history  during  the  middle 
agea  ia  a  continued  record  oi  siegas 
md  struggles  agunat  the  eniperoa 
and  the  popea.     Anopg  these  details, 
the  most  interesting  to^nglish  tra- 
vdlers  is  the  retreat  it  affbrded  to 
Adrian  IV.  and  Frederick  BarbarosM 
after  the  insurrection  caused  at  Robm^ 
in  1155,  by  the  coronation  of  the 
emptor ;  who  is  said,  by  the  cardinal 
of  Aragon,  to  have  issued  a  diploma 
exhorting  the  people  of  Tivoli  to  ae- 
knowledge    their    allegiance    to  the 
pope.     At  this  period  Tiv^  appeals 
to  have  been  an  imperial  city  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  to  have  beep 
the  sulirject  of  freqaent  eoolention  be- 
tween the  emperors  and  the  Holy 
See.     In  1241  it  waa  seised  by  Fre- 
derick II.,  aasisted  by  the  powerAd 
house  of  Colomu^  and  was  fiur  aome 
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^joie  the  stJTongbold  of  the  Ghibeline 
party.      During  Frederick's  residence 
at  Tivoli  he  detained  there,  as  hos- 
tages  or  as^  prisonersy  Cardinal  Od- 
done  and  the  eardinal-bishop  of  Pa- 
lestrina.    Tivoli  appears  to  have  been 
^he   bead-quarters  of  the  Ghibeline 
chiefs  uutU  the  cardinals  assembled 
at  AiMigni,  and  elected  Sinibaldo  de* 
Fieschi  to  the  papal  chair  under  the 
name  of  Innocent  IV.     In  the  14th 
fientury    Rienu  made  it    his  head- 
•quajTtears  during  his  expedition  against 
Palestrina :  he  resided  there  for  some 
daysy  and  harangued  the  people  in 
the   square  of  &  Loreneo.     In   the 
following  century  it  was  occupied  by 
.Sraccio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  and 
by    the  house  <^  Colonna;    and  in 
ofder  to  control  the  people  and  re- 
duce  them  to   obedience,    Pius  II. 
built  the  citadel  which  we  still  see. 
Jn  later  times,  it  became  noted  in  the 
contests  of  the  Orsini,  the  Caraffieschi, 
(Uid  the  duke  of  Alba;  but  the  his- 
tory of  these  events  presents  no'fkcts 
which  call  for  a  detailed  description* 

Modern  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most 
wiportant  cities  of  the  Comarca,  the 
oapital  of  a  dittretto  of  the  same  name. 
Jt  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte 
.Ripoli,   supposed   to  have  been  so 
called  from  RubelUift,  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  Tiburtine  villasi     Its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
830  feet     The  population  of  tiie  dis- 
trict is  about  17,000  souls;  that  of 
the  city  itself  by  the  raooolta  of  1833, 
is  630O.  The  chief  interest  of  Tivoli  is 
derived  from  its  picturesque  position, 
from  the  &ll8  of  the  Anio,  and  from 
the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  villas, 
which  still  attest  its  popularity  among 
the  rich  patricians  of  ancient  Rome. 
|t  has  littk  modern  interest,  and  in- 
deed has  rather  an  indifferent  charac^ 
ter.     Its  uncertain  and  stormy  cli* 
mate,  and  the  number  of  funerals, 
which  give  a  bad  impression  of  its  sa- 
lubrity, are  commemorated  in  the  po- 
pular distidi : — 

'*  Tivoli  di  mal  conforto, 
O  piove,  o  tira  vento,  o  suona  amorto.*' 

^e  morals  of  the  inhabitants  are 


proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  a  popular 
lation  of  17,000  souls  there  were 
brought  before  the  magistrates  of  the 
district  in  1838,  no  less  th^n  150Q 
cases  of  fights,  in  which  180  persons 
were  dangerously  wounded,  and  22 
killed.  Two  of  its  churches,  S.  An? 
drea  and  La  Caritil,  date  from  the 
fifih  century*  Among  the  antiqui* 
ties  of  the  town  the  principal  object 
is  the  Temple  of  the  Tiburtini  Sibyl^ 
a  beautiful  building  of  the  best  times 
of  art,  finely  placed  on  a  rock  over* 
hanging  the  valley  of  the  cascades. 
The  antiquaries  of  the  last  century 
endeavoured  to  supersede  this  title 
for  that  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  on 
the  ground  that  all  tiie  temples  dedur 
cated  to  the  latt^  deity  were  round : 
but  there  is  no  {Mroof  that  there  was 
any  temple  at  Tibur  dedicated  to 
Vesta ;  and  to  show  how  little  faith 
can  be  placed  in  the  arguments  of  the 
antiquaries,  we  may  mention  that 
Professor  Nibby,  in  his  last  work, 
peremptorily  rcyects  both,  titles,  aod 
contends  that  it  is  the  Temple  of  Her* 
eules  Saxonus.  In  these  cases  the  popu* 
lar  name  promises  to  outlive  the  theo^ 
ries  of  the  antiquaries,  and  we  know 
of  no  arguments  which  bave.ofFere4 
sufiScient  evidence  to  induce  us  to  re^ 
ject  the  ancient  and  poetical  tradition. 
It  is  a  circular  temple,  21^  feet  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  an  open  por* 
tico  of  18  columns,  10  of  which  re- 
main. They  are  of  stuccoed  travertin^ 
in  the  Corinthiao  order,  and  are  18 
feet  high  without  the  capitals,  which 
are  ornamented  with  lilies.  The  en* 
tablature  is  sculptured  with  festoons 
of  flowers  and  heads  of  oxen;  and 
the  ardiitrave  bears  the  inscription 
L .  oBLUo .  t. .  The  eella  is  composed 
of  small  polygons  of  tufin  and  traver* 
tine,  and  has  two  small  windows. 
On  the  left  of  tlus  temple  is  that 
called  by  different  writers  the  Temple 
of  Drusilla,  the  Temple  of  the  Siby^ 
and  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  It  is  an 
oblong  building  of  travertine,  with  an 
open  portico  of  four  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George,  bat 
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its  interior  presents  nothing  to  call 
for  observation.  From  the  Temple 
of  the  Sibyl  a  pretty  path,  made  by 
General  MioUis,  leads  to  the  Grottoes 
of  Neptune  and  the  Syrens,  the  two 
principal  points  ftom  which  the  Fdlit 
of  the  Anio  were  seen,  a  few  yeus 
nnoe^  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
water  was  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
built  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  fell  into  the 
black  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune, producing  by  its  contrast  with 
tlie  foam  and  spray  of  the  cataract 
one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the 
kind  IP  Europe.  The  inundation  of 
1826  completely  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cascade:  a  great  portion 
of  the  wall  of  Sixtus  V.  was  destroyed 
by  the  rush  of  waters  which  swept 
•way  the  church  of  S.  Lucia,  and  S6 
houses  near  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl. 
It  undermined  the  base  of  the  rock 
below  the  temple,  and  nude  it  neces- 
sary to  divert  the  course  of  the  river, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  from  destruc- 
tion. These  changes  have  deprived 
the  grottoes  of  their  interest,  and  they 
are  now  hardly  worth  a  visit  except 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine 
sections  of  Uie  travertine  rock.  The 
new  Falls  were  formed  by  cutting  a 
tunnel  through  Monte  Catillo,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  temple.  This 
difficult  task  was  ably  executed  by 
the  Roman  engineer  Folchi,  and  the 
Anio  was  turned  into  its  new  channel 
in  18S4,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope. 
The  river  falls  into  the  vallej  in  a 
solid  mass  to  the  depth  of  about  80 
feet.  The  effect  of  its  cascade  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Falls  of  Temi.  The 
catastrophe  of  1826,  by  diverting  the 
course  of  the  river,  laid  open  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  bridges  and  an 
ancient  cemetery.  The  first  bridge 
is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
town,  and  was  brought  to  light  by 
the  change  of  the  current ':  it  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  the  Pons  Vale- 
rius, over  which  the  Via  Valeria 
passed  in  its  course  up  the  valley. 
The  subsequent  works  of  Folchi  for 
the  new  passage  disclosed  the  second 


bridge  in  1832,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
channel :  it  is  better  preserved  than 
the  one  just  mentioned,  and  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  bridge  of  the 
Valerian  Way.  Nibby  supposed,  with 
great  probability,  that -it  was  mined 
by  the  inundation  recorded  by  Pliny, 
which  took  place  a.b.  165.  The  ee» 
metery  near  this  rum  was  disoovercd 
at  the  same  time :  it  contained  many 
sepulchral  monuments  and  sevend 
skeletons;  the  most  remarkable  mo* 
nument  was  the  cenotaph  of  Loeius 
Memmius  Afer  Senecio,  proeonsul  oi 
Sicily,  who  died  a.  n.  107.  Good 
walks  have  been  cut  on  both  ^des  of 
the  valley  leading  to  the  different 
points  which  command  the  best  views 
of  the  Falls.  There  is  also  a  road 
leading  by  the  circular  terrace  eon« 
structed  by  General  MioUis,  and  by 
the  villa  of  L.  Varro^  to  the  best 
point  for  seeing  the  Cascatelle  and 
the  Villa  of  Mecsenas :  it  crosses  the 
ancient  bridge  a  little  lower  down^ 
and  returns  by  the  Villa  d'Este  and 
the  Villa  of  Mecsenas  to  the  town. 

The   CeEMotefiie,  a  series  of  pretty 
cascades  fiirmed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Anio,  after  they  have  served  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  iron  manufiietories.    The 
first  and  largest  stream   fisrms  two 
cascades;  the  otfier  forms  those  which 
issue  from  the  Villa  of  Mecsenas,  and 
fill!  into  the  valley  at  the  height  of 
more  than  100  feet.     The  effect   of 
these    cascades  contrasted   with  the 
brilliant  vegetation  of  the  vaUey  and 
the  rich   colouring   of   the   massive 
brickwork   of   the  villa,   produce    a 
scene  of  striking  interest  which  our 
countryman  Dessoulavy  has  made  fit* 
miliar  in  numerous  private  galleries 
of  England.     Near  the  Cascatelle  are 
pointed  out  the  ruins  of  the  VWa  of 
Catttttus,     At  the  church  of  S.  An- 
tonio are  those  of  the  FiUa  qf  SaUutif 
attributed  by  the  local  ciceroni  with« 
out  a  shadow  of  authority  to  Horace. 
The  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Quin- 
tiliolo,  not  fiir  distant,  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  FtUa  of  Quintilius  Faro, 
commemorated  by  Horace :  its  situa- 
tion on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Peschia* 
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▼atore  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  imagined :  the  ruins  are 
of  great  extent,  and  the  upper  terrace 
eommands  a  fine  view  of  the  Villa  of 
Mecenas,  the  Cascatelle,  and  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  extending  in 
fine  weather  to  the  sea.  The  mag- 
nificence  of  the  villa  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  statues,  mosaics,  and  oCher 
works  of  art  which  have  been  found 
among  its  ruins,  many  of  which  have 
been  already  noticed  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  Vatican  museum.  Half 
«  mile  from  this  is  the  little  stream  of 
the  Acquoria,  which  we  pass  by  an 
ancient  bridge  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  afterwards  cross  the 
Anio  by  one  of  wood.  In  returning 
to  Tivoli  we  pass  over  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina,  of  which  several  por- 
tions are  still  perfect :  this  leads  us  to 
the  VWa  of  MeautuUf  the  most  ex- 
tensive ruin  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tivoli.  Nibby  considers  it  the  great 
Temple  of  Hercules,  for  which  Tibur 
Was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  state^with  truth  that  there  is  no 
classical  authority  whatever  for  its 
popular  name.  He  contends  also  that 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  ruin 
will  prove  that  it  has  none  of  the 
elements  of  a  Roman  villa,  and  that 
It  has  a  strong  analogy  with  the 
Temple  of  Fortune  at  Falestrina. 
The  extent  of  the  edifice  rendered  it 
necessary  to  carry  the  road  under  a 
long  corridor  of  great  hei|^ht,  of  which 
several  arches  are  still  standing.  The 
principal  ruin  now  vbible  is  a  square 
building  or  eavadiunh  with  half  co- 
lumns of  the  Doric  order  and  arcades, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  portico. 
At  one  end  of  thb  is  a  small  cascade, 
which  adds  to  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  ruin.  Behind  are  two  suites 
of  chambers,  built  upon  a  large  sub- 
terranean apartment,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  reservoir  for  water.  On  one 
side  is  a  canal,  through  which  a  rapid 
torrent  discharges  itself  under  one  of 
the  arcades,  forming  another  pretty 
fell.  From  the  terrace  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  Campagna.  The  ruin  was  con- 
torted by  Lucien  Buonaparte  into  an 


iron  manufiictory,  still  in  operation : 
the  articles  manufactured  are  princi- 
pally screws;  they  are  in  great  de- 
mand throughout  the  States,  and  the 
amount  produced  annually  is  valued 
at  12,000  scudi.  In  a  vineyard  near 
the  Villa  of  Mecaenas  are  the  ruins  of 
a  building,  octagonal  externally  and 
circular  internally,  resembling  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  at  Rome. 
Its  popular  name  is  the  Tempio  delfa 
Tosae;  but  some  antiquaries,  struck 
with  the  absurdity  of  a  temple  to  such 
a  goddess  as  Covghf  have  called  it 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Tossia  family. 
Nibby,  however,  ascertained  that  the 
name  is  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the 
16th  century,  and  that  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  building  is  not  more  an* 
cient  than  the  4th  century.  He  in- 
clines to  the  idea  that  it  was  erected 
for  Christian  worship :  the  remains  ot 
paintings  in  the  interior  representing 
the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  give  great 
probability  to  his  opinion. 

The  other  villas  which  are  kaown 
to  have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of  which 
the  local  antiquaries  profess  to  show 
the  ruins  or  the  sites,  are  those  of 
Vopiscus,  Piso,  Cassius,  Munatiua 
Plancus,  Ventidius  Bassus,  Fuscus, 
Propertius,  &c.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Villa  of  Cassius,  many  of  these 
ruins  are  mere  conjectures,  and  it 
would  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  fol- 
low the  speculations  upon  which  their 
doubtful  authenticity  depends.  The 
walls  which  support  the  terraces  of 
the  villas  of  Brutus  and  of  Bassus 
are  polygonal ;  and  that  of  Fuscus, 
below  the  Strada  di  Carciano,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Roman  work,  more 
than  100  feet  in  length.  At  Carciano, 
under  the  Casino  of  the  Greek  Col- 
lege, are  the  remains  of  the  ViUa  of 
Castiut.  The  ruins  of  this  noble  villa 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  great  museums 
of  Europe.  In  the  16th  century  Car* 
dinal  Ferdinando  de*  Medici  and  the 
Archbishop  Bandini  of  Siena  made 
considerable  excavations,  which  were 
attended  with  interesting  results,  and 
brought  to  light  many  beautiful  spe- 
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dmeniofaneieiitArt.  11ienM«rtlie8 
of  De  Angelis  in  1 774  were  itill  more 
imporUnt:  the  statues  and  marbles 
which  he  excavated  were  pufchased 
by  Pius  VI.  fiir  the  Vatican,  and"  are 
Justly  daswd  among  the  most  valuable 
treasures  of  that  museum.  Nearly  all 
fhm  statues  and  busts  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Muses  (p.  472.)  were  found  here, 
together  with  many  other  celebrated 
statues  which  have  been  noticed  in  our 
general  descriptUm  of  the  museum. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  are  the  re- 
nains  of  a  eireular  tomb,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  C.  Aufestius  8oter,  the 
phynoian,  whose  inscription  was  found 
upon  the  spot.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  it  the  road  passes  under 
the  arch  of  the  Mercian  aqueduct, 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  tufiu 
Hear  this  the  speeos  of  the  Anio 
Vetus  is  visible.  Farther  on  we  see 
tide  magnificent  arch  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  surmounted  by  a  tower  of 
the  middle  ages,  built  by  the  Tibur- 
tiines  as  a  stronghold  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Orsim,  lords  of  Castel 
Madama :  it  is  45  feet  hi^h  and  35 
feet  broad.  From  the  modem  bridge 
we  see  the  ruins  of  two  other  aque- 
ducts, and  beyond  them  from  the 
higher  ground  we  recognise  a  third : 
the  first  is  the  Claudian ;  the  second 
is  the  Mercian;  the  third  and  highest 
is  the  Anio  Nuovo.  The  ruins  of 
these  aqueducts  condbine  with  the 
mmantic  scenery  of  the  valley  to  pro- 
duce a  succession  of  pictures  which 
would  afibrd  occupation  for  many 
days  to  the  landscape  artist. 

dose  to  the  entrance  of  Hvoli,  at 
the  Porta  Romsna,  is  the  VWa  ePEtte, 
built  in  1549  from  the  designs  of 
Firro  Ligorlo  by  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este  II.,  son  of  Alfonso  duke  of 
Ferrara.  Though  picturesquely  si- 
tuated, it  is  now  deserted  and  fut 
felling  into  ruin.  The  casino,  de- 
corated with  frescoes  by  Federigo 
Zuccari,  Muziani,  end  other  contem- 
porary painters,  representing  the  his- 
tory of  Tivoli,  is  perishing  from  neg- 
lect.     Its    formal    plantations    and 


clipped  hedges  find*  few  admiiwrs  after 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery;   and  the  water-works^ 
called  the  Girandole,  ase  now  justly 
rqparded  as  a  strange  pervasion  of 
taste  in  the  n^ghtouriidod    of  the 
grand  cascades.  Notwitiistnndin^these 
defeots,  the  beautifrd  pines  and  cy- 
presses of  the  garden  make  H  a  &• 
Tourite  resort  of  artists,  and  the  yiew 
from  the  terrace  over  the  plain  of  tiie 
Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
iur  Ttvoli.  The  common  tradition  that 
Ariosto  resided  in  this  villa  has  been 
frequently  repeated,  but    it  has  no 
foundation  in  feet.      The  error  no 
doubt  arose  from  the  eonfuuon  be- 
tween the  two  cardinals  of  the  same 
name :   Cardinal  Ippolito  I.,  the  pa- 
tron of  Ariosto,  did  not  reside  at 
Tivt^;  and  this  tOU  was  not  Ibimded 
by  Cardinal  Ippolito  II.  until  1 6  yean 
aha  Ariosto's  death. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  picturesque  and  eJassical 
localities  of  the  Salnne  hills  shotdd 
make  Tivoli'  their  head^iferters  for 
some  days,  and  arrange  a  series  of 
excursions  to  the  most  interesting 
districts.  It  would  be  impossible 
widiin  the  limits  of  this  wcvk  to  de- 
scribe the  numerous  objects  of  natural 
beauty  for  which  every  valley  in  the 
noghbourhood  is  remarkable.  Many 
of  these  soenes  are  celebrated  by  H<k 
raoe^  and  others  still  retain  in  their 
names  and  mins  the  traces  of  chies 
whose  origin  is  anterior  to  that  of 
Rome.  The  traveler  frho  sets  out 
to  explore  these  valleys  will  be  struck 
with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  po- 
lygonal walls,  exhibiting  the  usual 
chacaeteristics  of  the  Pdasgie  styles 
whidi  the  Romans  imitated  aa  late  as 
the  first  period  of  the  empire.  Many 
of  these  walls  iqppear  to  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  ancient  roaib,  and  occur 
in  places  where  no  cities  could  have 
existed.  The  most  interesting  ex- 
cursions from  Tivoli  are  those  to  Su- 
biaco,  up  the  valley  of  the  Anio ;  to 
License,  the  site  of  Horace's  Tilla 
and  Sabine  ferm;  and  the  afscent  of 
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Monte  Genaro,  The  road  to  Subiaco^ 
following  for  some  miles  the  ancient 
Via  Valeria,  is  practicable  for  car- 
riages ;  but  that  to  Licenza  and  the 
ascent  of  Monte  Genaro  must  be  ac* 
complisbed  on  horseback  or  on  loot. 
The  pedestrian  would  find  an  endless 
source  of  enjoyment  in  the  mountains 
around  Tivoli. 

SVBIXCO, 

28  miles  from  Tivoli,  and  44  from 
Borne.  The  road  during  the  whole 
distance  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio.  About  6  miles  from  Tivoli, 
on  the  right  hand,  is  a  ruined  tower 
of  the  13th  century  called  Sateo  Afttro, 
remarkable  for  some  remains  of  poly- 
gonal walls,  which  probably  maik 
the  site  of  some  small  town  dependent 
on  ancient  Tibnr  at  an  early  period 
of  the  empire.  In  1821,  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Tiberius  was  found 
tbere^  recording  the  name  of  C.  Nen- 
nius  Bassus,  prsefect'of  the  Fabri  at 
Carthage  under  Marcus  Silanus,  the 
father-in-law  of  Caligula,  whose  name 
is  so  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  castle  belonged 
to  the  Orsini,  and  was  abandoned  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
About  2  miles  beyond  Sacco  Muro  is 
VicowwQi  the  ancient  Varia,  a  small 
village  of  1000  souls,  picturesquely 
placed  on  a  bill  above  the  road,  and 
distinguished  by  the  fine  old  baronial 
castle  of  the  Bolognetti  fieunily  and 
by  some  remains  of  polfkonal  walls. 
Near  it  is  the  ancient  bridge  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct.  2  miles  beyond 
Vicovaro  is  the  convent  of  S,  Cotimaio, 
finely  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  above 
the  deep  glen  of  the  Anio,  and  sur- 
rpunded  by  cypresses.  In  the  dis- 
tance, behind  the  convent,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  SctraeinetcOf  perched  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  conical  hill  covered 
with  wood,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape*  A  local 
tradition  refiers  the  name  to  a  colony 
of  Saracens,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  have  Arabic 
names,  among  which  that  of  Alman- 
zor  is  not  uncommon.     The  valjey  of 


the  Anio  was  desolated  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Saracens  about  the  year 
876,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
party  of  the  invaders  formed  a  settle* 
ment  on  this  spot,  as  the  name  occurs 
in  an  inscription  of  the  year  1052, 
preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Santa 
iScolastica  at  Subiaco,  under  the  name 
of  "  Rooca  Sarraoeniscum.'*  Near  So» 
viano  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend 
almost  at  right  angles.     Below  this 
town,  the  road  to  Subiaco  branches 
off  from  the  Via  Valeria  and  pursues 
its  course  up  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
The   Valerian  Way  continues  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  Abruzzi  by  Carsoli, 
the  ancient  city  of  Carseoli,  and  by 
the  plains  of  Tagliacozzo  (see  Hand- 
book for  S.  Italy).     It  is  the  most 
direct  road  from  Rome  to  the  lake  of 
Celano,  but  is  traversed  only  on  horse* 
back  or  in  the  common  cars  of  the 
country.    The  papal  frontier-station  is 
at  the  little  village  of  Andif  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Roviano,    Another  station 
for  a  bridle-path,  which  avoids  the  cir<* 
cuitous  route   by  Arsoli,   is  at  Jiio 
Freddom     The  road  from  Roviano  to 
Subiaco  is  very  beautiful.     On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Anio  is  AnHcoli^ 
prettily  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a 
hill  above  the  river.     Before  reach- 
ing AgostOt  a  picturesque  little  village 
of  600  souls  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
are  the  celebrated  springs  called  X«8 
Sirene,  which  burst  in  large  volumes 
of  bright  crystal  water  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains:  the  ancients  be* 
lieved  that  they  issued  by  subter- 
ranean channels   from  the    lake  of 
Celano.      Immediately    opposite    is 
MaranOf  a  small  village  on  an  insu- 
lated hill  on  the  left  bank.     Farther 
on,  Hocfia  di  Mezzo  is  passed;  and 
beyond  it,  on  a  peak  apparently  in- 
accessible, is  the  populous  village  of 
Cerbara.    Subiaco  is  seen  for  the  first 
time  near  this  spot :  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  picturesque  than  its 
position    among    the    richly-wooded 
hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides.      Subiaco,  the  ancient  Subia- 
queum,  is  the  chief  town  of  a  dUtretto 
of  the  Comarca,  with  a  population  of 
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5800  floalfc  It  derived  iu  ancient 
name  from  the  artificial  lakes  of  the 
Vnia  of  Nero,  below  which  (nib  laeum) 
it  was  buiH.  The  modem  town  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  unrivalled 
beauty  of  its  scenery  than  for  any 
object  of  interest  within  its  walls. 
The  fidls  of  the  river  below  the  town, 
the  fine  old  castle  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  which  for  many  ages  was  the 
summer  residence  of  the  popes,  the 
tnagnifieent  forests  of  the  valley,  and 
the  noblemonasteries  which  have  given 
it  such  celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  all  com- 
bine  to  make  it  one  of  the  favourite 
resorts  of  the  landscape  painters  of 
all  countries.  The  dark  and  narrow 
streets  of  the  town  itself  are  by  no 
means  inviting  to  the  stranger:  the 
houses  have  an  air  of  antiquity  which 
earries  us  back  to  the  middle  ages 
more  than  any  other  town  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rome.  The  church  was 
built  by  Pius  VI.,  who  was  abbot  of 
the  monastery  for  many  years  before 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair :  the 
palace  of  the  abbots  was  also  enlarged 
and  modernised  by  the  same  pontiff. 
It  is  now  a  favourite  summer  resi- 
dence of  Pius  IX.,  who  appointed  him- 
self abbot  in  1847,  and  thus  diverted 
the  large  revenues  of  the  monastery 
from  the  hands  of  individuals  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  About  a  mile 
firom  the  town,  on  a  hill  above  the 
river,  we  may  still  trace  the  ruins  of 
Nero*8  VittiL  It  was  in  this  villa,  as 
we  are  told  by  Tacitus  and  Philos- 
tratus,  that  the  cup  of  the  tyrant  was 
struck  by  lightning  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  drinking,  and  the  table 
overthrown  by  the  shock.  Near  this 
is  the  celebrated  Monastery  of  Sania 
Scolcutieaf  founded  in  the  5th  century, 
and  restored  in  981  by  the  abbot 
Stefana  It  has  three  cloisters :  the 
first  is  modern,  but  contains  some 
ancient  monuments;  among  which 
may  be  noticed  the  sarcophagus  with 
bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  a  Bacchic 
head,  a  fine  column  of  porphyry  and 
another  of  giallo  antico,  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nero's 


villa.     The  second  cloister  dates  from 

1052,  and  is  very  interesting  as  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Gothic  architecture :  one  of 
tile  arcades  is  of  marble  omamoited 
with  bas-relie6,  and  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  the  Vir^n   throned  be- 
tween two  lions.    Under  the  portico 
is  a  curious  monument  of  two  stags 
drinking:    one  bears  an   inscription 
recording  the  foundation  of  the  buDd- 
ing  in  981 ;  another  inscription  re- 
lates to  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
and  enumerates  the  possession  of  the 
monastery  in  1 052.    The  third  cloister 
is  also    Gothic,    but    evidently   not 
earlier  than  the  ISth  century.     The 
church,   dedicated  to   S.    Soolastica, 
contains  nothing  which  calls  for  par- 
ticular description.     The  monastery 
was  once  fiimoos  for  its  library,  ric^ 
in  MSS.  and  diplomas.     Nearly  all 
these  treasures  have  been  dispersed; 
but  it  has  obtained  a  lasting  celebrity 
in  the  hbtory  of  typography  as  the 
first  place  in  Italy  in  which  the  print- 
ing-press was  established  by  the  Ger- 
man printers,  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
nartz.     Their  edition  of  Lactantius 
was  their  first  production :  it  appeared 
in  1 465,  and  a  copy  is  still  preserved 
in  the  monastery  as  an  historical  re- 
cord.     They  remained    at    Subiaco 
until   1467,  when  they  removed   to 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
some  disagreement  with  the  monks: 
their  establishment  in  that   city  is 
noticed  at  p'.  520.     A  mile  from  S. 
Scolastica  is  the  Saaro  SpeeOf  the  wdl- 
known   monastery   of  St.   Benedict. 
The  ascent  is  steep,  but  the  scenery 
is  so  grand  that  no  description  can  do 
justice  to  it.      St.  Benedict  retired 
here  in  his  early  youth,  about  x.n. 
450.     The  monastery  was  rebuilt  in 
847;  the   lower  church   dates  from 

1053,  the  tipper  church  from  1066, 
and  the  cloister  from  1235.  It  is 
bnilt  against  the  rocky  hill  on  nine 
arches  of  considerable  height,  and 
consists  of  two  long  stories.  The 
cave  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
is  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
and    is   identified   by  some   autho- 
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titles  with  the  oracle  of  Faunus.  It 
contains  a  statue  of  St.  Benedict  by 
Bernini.  The  two  chapels  leading 
to  it  were  painted  in  1219  by  Con- 
ciolo,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  masters, 
who  has  recorded  his  name,  Conxiohu 
pinxit.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  Holy 
Family,  attributed  to  Correggio  (?). 
The  garden  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
plantations  of  roses,  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  those  which  St.  Bene* 
diet  cultivated  with  his  own  hand. 
Another  legend  states  that  they  were 
originally  a  bed  of  thorns  on  which 
St.  Benedict  rolled  himself  to  extin- 
guish the  violence  of  his  passions,  and 
were  miraculously  converted  into  roses 
by  St.  Francis  when  he  visited  the 
monastery  in  1223.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  is  the  picturesque 
mass  of  Monte  Carpineto,  covered 
with  hornbeahis  (carpini),  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  On  the  slopes 
of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  Nym- 
phaeum,  supposed  to  belong  to  Nero*s 
Baths.  From  Subiaco  a  bridle-road 
leads  over  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte 
Carpineto  to  the  picturesque  villages 
of  Olevano  and  Genazzano,  Olevano 
is  about  8  miles  from  9bbiaco;  but 
as  it  is  more  generally  visited  from 
Palestrina,  we  shall  reserve  an  ac- 
count of  it  for  our  description  of  that 
place. 

Horace's  Sabine  Farm,  and  Monte 
Gbnaro. 

The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the 
Villa  and  Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is 
12  miles.  The  road,  as  far  as  the 
Convent  of  S.  Cosimato,  is  described 
in  the  preceding  excursion.  From 
that  point  it  is  no  longer  practicable 
for  carriages,  and  travellers  must  there- 
fore make  arrangements  at  Hvoli,  and 
perform  the  excursion  either  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot.  Leaving  S.  Cosi- 
mato on  the  right,  the  road  strikes  off 
to  the  north-east,  soon  after  passing 
Vicovaro.  Near  this  point  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  little  village  of 
JBardella,  the  Mandela  of  Horace. 
About  2  miles  farther  is  Bocca  Gio- 
vane,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  above 
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the  road,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Arz 
Junonis  (^Bocca  Giunone).  In  the 
church  is  preserved  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  Victory  by  Vespasian. 
The  antiquaries  regard  this  fact  as  a 
proof  that  it  is  the  Fanum  Vacunae, 
or  the  Temple  of  Juno  Victrix,  cele- 
brated by  Horace,  which  would  con- 
firm the  etymology  of  the  modern 
name.  About  2  miles  farther  up  the 
valley  is  Licenza,  the  ancient  Di- 
gentia. 

*'  Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus. 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frigore  pa- 


gus. 


Hor,  Ep.  I.  xviii. 


It  is  a  small  mountain-village  of  700 
souls,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
bright  clear  stream  which  Horace 
celebrates  under  the  same  name.  The 
site  of  the  Villa  of  Horace  is  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  about  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  river,  a  short 
distance  before  we  reach  the  village. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  two  capitals 
and  some  other  fragments  of  Doric 
columns,  and  a  white  mosaic  pave- 
ment partly  covered  by  a  vineyard. 
The  names  of  many  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  preserve  some  record 
of  classical  times :  gli  Orasini,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo,  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  and  the  village  of  La 
Rustica,  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley 
as  we  ascend,  recalls  the  Ustica  of  the 
poet : — 

*<  Utcunque  duici,  Tyndari,  flstulA 
Vallea,  et  Usticse  cubantis 
Laevia  per«onuere  Saxa.** 

Od.  L  17. 

Higher  up  the  valley,  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  spot  under  Monte  Cor- 
nazzano,  are  two  springs,  identified 
with  the  Fons  Blandusiae  :— 

**  O  Fons  Blandusic,  splendidior  vitro 
Dulci  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribus 
Cras  donaberis  hfledo.'*      Od.  III.  13. 

Above  Licenza  is  the  village  of  Civi- 
teUa,  from  which  a  bridle-path  leads 
over  the  mountains  to  Palombara^  s 
small  village  of  2600  souls,  6  miles 
distant.  Travellers  usually  make  the 
Ascent  of  Monte  Genaro  from  this 
point.    Those  who  ascend  direct  fro*^ 
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TiToli  Ibllov  the  route  Ukeo  by  the 
peasants  in  going  to  the  festa  of  the 
Pratone,  the  little  meadow  between 
the  tvo  summits  of  the  mountain.  \ 
They  take  the  road  leading  to  Sanio 
Polo,  one  of  the  most    picturesque 
Tillages  in  the  chain,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  remarkable  for  the  castel-  \ 
latcd  mansion  of  the  Borghcse  family. , 
The  road  here  ceases,  and  we  Ibllow 
for  some  distance  a  bridle-path  com- 
manding 6ne  vielrs  of  Rocca  Giovane, 
and  at  length  strike   into  the  forest 
beneath  the  singular  mass  of  insulated 
limestone  called  La  Monra.     The  last 
ascent  to  the  Pratone  from  this  side 
^    is  extremely  steep,  but  the  opening 
of  the  plain  is  so  beautiftil,  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  journey.      The  ascent  from  the 
side  of  Licenza  to  the  Pratone  is  less 
difficult,  and  follows  the  depression  in 
the  chain  between  Monte  Genaro  and 
Monte  Pennecehio.     The  Pratone  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,   and  the 
trsTeller  generally  finds  it  covered  with 
cattle.     The  annual  festa  at  its  little 
chapel  is  attended  by  the  peasantry 
from  all    parts  of  the  Sabine   hills. 
From  this  plain  we  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Monte  Genaro,  which  is  41 85 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Monte  Guadagno1o»  south- 
east of  Tivoli,  is  the  highest  point  of 
the  chain  which   bounds  the  Cam- 
pagna  on  the  east.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Mens  Lucretilis,  which  Ho- 
race has  celebrated  in  his  most  beau- 
tiful ode  already  quoted,  was  one  of 
the  peaks  of  this  ridge,   and  many 
writers  identify  it  with  Monte  Genaro 
itself.     The  view  commanded  during 
the  ascent  over  the  immense  plains 
of  the  Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  in  Italy,  and  amply  repays  the 
labour  of  the  excursion.     It  embraces 
the  line  of  coast  as  far  as  Monte  Cir- 
cello,  the  whole  line  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  beyond   the  Alban  hills, 
and  commands  nearly  all  the  valleys 
of  .the  Apennines  from  the  Neapoli- 
tan frontier,  beyond  Monte  Guada- 
'nolo,  to  the  monastery  of  Farfk  on 


the  north.  On  the  summit  is  an 
ancient  tumulus  of  loose  stones.  Tra- 
vellers who  are  desrous  to  vary  their 
route  in  returning  to  TiToIi  may  de- 
scend by  the  remarkable  pass  called 
La  SearpdUtta,  a  mountain  zigzag, 
constructed  in  parts  with  solid  ma- 
sonry. During  the  descent  we  com- 
mand some  fine  views  of  the  small 
group  of  hills  which  stand  detached 
from  the  Sabine  chain,  and  form  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  Rome. 
On  one  of  their  summits  are  the  pic- 
turesque town  and  feudal  castle  of 
Monticelli ;  on  another  are  the  poly- 
gonal walls  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Ameriola;  and  on  the  third  is  the 
village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  marking  the 
site  of  Corniculum  (p.  177.).  The 
pass  leads  down  to, the  hollow  called 
La  Marcellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  castle  of  Monte  Verde.  Kear 
this  are  some  fine  examples  of  poly- 
gonal walls  marking  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Medullia.  Between 
this  and  Hvoli  the  road  passes  Ceano, 
the  supposed  representative  of  ancient 
Csenina,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Romulus  ai^  the  Sabine  rape :  some 
fragments  or  its  polygonal  walls  are 
still  standing.  Farther  on,  we  pass 
some  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  a  spot 
called  Sealzaeane,  opposite  to  which 
are  the  low  hills  called  CoHi  FarineHu 
Between  them  and  the  road  is  a  amall 
valley,  in  which  we  may  still  see  some 
ruins  of  a  temple,  and  a  pedestal  with 
the  following  inscription : — u  mwa- 

TIVS  .  rLAKCVS  .  TIB.  COS  .  IMP.  IMTKE 
VII.  Va  .  XPVLON  .  TEIVMPH  .  XX  .  RHJE- 
TI8  .  XX  TXMrLO  .  SATVaNI  .  XT  «  COS  . 
IMP.  XSXRCITI  .  IN. ITALIA  .XT  .GAl.UA. 

The  name  of  the  temple  is  no  doubt 
given  in  this  inscription  which  records 
the  name  of  an  illustrious  Roman, 
whom  the  beautiful  lines  of  Horace 
have  made  familiar  to  the  scholar:  — 

"  CUc  tu  Mpieni  flnire  nienienlo 

TVUtitiAm  vitcque  laboret 
Holli  Plance  mero :  seu  te  ftUgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent,  seu  densa  teneblt 
Tiburb  umbra  tut.*'  CM.  L  7. 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Vitriano  on  the  right,  and  enter  the 
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valley  of  Tivoli  through  the  fine 
groves  of  olive  which  clothe  the  slopes 
of  the  Monte  Quintiliola,  as  far  as  the 
Ponte  dell*  Acquoria. 

Frascati,  12  Miles. 

This  excursion  is  generally  per- 
formed in  a  single  day,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  sleep  at  Frascati  for  at  least 
two  nights,  and  combine  a  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  Tusculum,  Grotta  Ferrata, 
and  Marino  with  an  excursion  to 
Monte  Cavi  and  the  site  of  Alba  Longa. 
The  charge  for  a  carriage  with  two 
horses,  to  go  to  Frascati  and  return 
to  Rome  on  the  same  day,  is  four 
scudi,  exclusive  of  huonamano.  Those 
who  do  not  object  to  travel  in  a  public 
carriage  will  find  one  daily  at  the 
Tre  Re  near  the  Capitol :  the  charge 
is  from  four  to  five  pauls  for  each 
seat.  The  road  leaves  Rome  by  the 
Porta  S.  Giovann^  (p.  302. ) :  for  a 
few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  gate  it 
traverses  the  ancient  Via  Latina.  It 
leaves  the  ancient  road  soon  after 
crossing  the  Maranna,  but  pursues  a 
course  nearly  parallel  to  it  for  about 
half  the  distance  to  Frascati.  About 
3  miles  from  the  gate  we  pass  the  arch 
of  the  Acqua  Felice,  called  the  Porta 
Furba,  constructed  on  the  line  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct  (p.  S66.).  Near 
it  is  the  lofty  tumulus  called  the  Monte 
dtl  Granoy  called  without  a  shadow  of 
authority  the  sepulchre  of  Alexander 
Severus.  It  is  an  immense  mound, 
200  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
constructed  of  solid  masonry.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  16th  century  it 
was  explored  from  the  summit  of  the 
tumulus ;  an  entrance  was  made  by 
removing  the  stones  of  the  vaulted 
tooty  and  a  sepulchral  chamber  was 
discovered  containing  the  magnificent 
sarcophagus  of  white  marble  which 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  that  collec- 
tion (p.  492.).  The  celebrated  Port- 
land Vase,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  fbund  in  this  sarcopha- 
gus. A  short  distance  beyond  the 
tumulus,  on  the  right  hand,  dose  to 


the  ancient  Via  Latina,  which  con- 
tinues to  run  parallel  to  the  present 
road,  is  the  casale  of  Roma  Veechia, 
belonging  to  the  banker  Torlonia.  It 
IS  interesting  as  marking,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  modem  antiquaries,  the  site  of 
the  famous  temple  of  Fortuna  Mulie- 
bris,  erected  in  honour  of  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  who  here  dis- 
suaded him  from  his  threatened  at- 
tack on  Rome.  The  distance  from 
the  capital  and  the  locality  both  agree 
with  the  accounts  of  Dionysius  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  who  place  it  at 
the  fourth  milestone  on  the  Via  La- 
tina. There  are  no  ruins  of  any  con- 
sequence, although  the  walls  of  the 
casale  are  composed  of  fragments  of 
marble,  and  numerous  remains  of  co- 
lumns, &c.  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  no  other  spot  to 
which  the  site  of  the  temple  can  with 
so  much  probabilfty  be  assigned,  and 
we  may  therefore  regard  it  as  the 
scene  where  Coriolanus  found  that 
he  was  not  *'  of  stronger  earth  than 
others : " 

*'  Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you:  ail  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  coofederiite  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace." 

About  2  miles  beyond  the  Monte 
del  Grano  is  the  ruin  called  the  Sette 
JSassi,  on  the  farm  of  the  Arco  Tra- 
vertino,  which  also  belongs  to  the 
banker  Torlonia.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Septimius 
Bassus  the  consul,  a.d.  317  ;  but  it  is 
more  interesting  as  marking  the  site 
of  an  imperial  villa  of  great  magnifi- 
cence and  extent  The  ruins  now 
visible  are  at  least  4000  feet  in  cir- 
cumference :  their  construction  shows 
two  distinct  periods ;  that  portion  to- 
wards Rome  corresponds  with  the 
style  of  the  Roman  buildings  under 
Hadrian,  while  that  towards  Frascati 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
The  antiquaries  agree  in  regarding  it 
as  the  suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  or 
Commodus :  the  quantity  of  precious 
marbles  discovered  among  the  foun- 
dations attest  the  splendour  of  the 
edifice ;  and  a  rare  specimen  of  violet 
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breccia  occuit  ao  frequently,  that  it  has  | 
acquired  the  name  of  the  **  breccia  di 
Sette  Baasf.**  Near  this  is  the  Torre 
di  Mtzza  Via,  the  half-way  house, 
where  the  road  divides  into  two 
branches:  that  to  the  right  leads  to 
Grotta  Ferrata,  and  that  to  the  left  to 
FrascatL  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Frascati  are  the  fountain  and  osteria 
of  Vermieinot  remarkalile  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Neapolitan  army  which 
iuTaded  the  new  Roman  republic  un- 
der Mack  in  1798,  and  seized  the 
capital  in  November  of  that  year. 
Beyond  this  point  a  road  on  the  right 
hand  leads  to  the  ViUa  Mttti,  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Cardinal  York. 
The  high  road  now  descends  into  a 
deep  valley,  from  which  a  long  and 
tedious  ascent  brings  us  to 

Frascati. —  lliis  interesting  town 
is  prettily  situated  on  one  of  the  lower 
eminences  of  the  Alban  hills,  with  a 
population  of  4900  souls,  (/mim:  A 
large  and  new  hotel  is  the  best ;  H.  de 
Londres,  very  good;  H.  de  Paris; 
Croce  Bianca,  now  a  lodging-house. ) 
Frascati  is  one  of  the  &vourite  resorts 
of  the  Roman  families  during  the  vil- 
leggiatura,  and  in  the  summer  months 
every  house  is  filled  with  company. 
Many  English  families  who  spend  the 
summer  in  this  part  of  Italy  prefer  it 
to  every  other  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome:  the  climate  is  pure 
and  healthy,  and  the  excursions  in  its 
neighbourhood,  if  not  more  beautiful, 
are  more  accessible  than  those  in  the 
eontomi  of  TivolL  Frascati  arose  in 
the  13th  century  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Tusculum,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  the  hills  above  the  town.  The 
walls  are  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
of  the  Augustan  period,  which  is  said 
to  have  afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabit- 
ants after  the  cruel  destruction  of  their 
#  city  by  the  Romans  in  1191.  The 
modem  name  is  a  corruption  of  Fras- 
eata,  the  appellation  given  to  the  hill 
as  early  as  the  8th  century,  as  a 
spot  covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 
The  town  itself  is  less  remarkable  than 
ihe  beautiful  villas  which  surround  it. 
Many  of  the  older  houses  retain  their 


architecture  of  the  13th  and'  14  th  cen- 
turies ;  and  the  church  of  S.  Rocco, 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, and  still  called  the  Duomo  Vec' 
chio,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Orsini,  lords  of  Marino,   in 
1309.     The  principal  building  of  re- 
cent times  is  the  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  built  by  Carlo  Fontana 
in  the  reigns  of  Innocent  XII.  and 
Clement  XI.    It  was  completed  under 
the  latter  pontiff  in  the  year  of  the 
Jubilee,  170a     It  contains  a  tablet  to 
Cardinal  York,  who  was   for  numy 
years  bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  an- 
other erected  by  the  cardinal  to  his 
brother  Prince  Charles  £dward,  the 
young  Pretender,  who  died  here  Janu- 
ary 31.  1788.     The  following  is  the 
inscription :  —  Heie  situs  eat  Kanius 
Odoardus  cut  Pater  Jaccbus  JIL,  Rex 
Anglite,   Scotia,     Franda,     Hibemitt, 
Primus  Natorum,  patemi  Juris,  et  Be- 
gia  dignitatis   successor   et   heres,  qui 
domicilio  sibi  Roma  delecto  Comes  AU 
hanyensis  dictus  est.     Vizit  annos  61 
et  mensem,  decessit   in   pace  —  Pridit, 
Kal.  Feb.  Anno  1788.  The  Duomo  Vec- 
chio,  built  in   1309,  has  a  campanile 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  period. 
Near  it  is  the  old  castle,  now  the  Po" 
luxza  FescovUe,  a  building  of  the  1 5th 
century,  restored  by  PiusVL      The 
fountain  near  it  bears  the  date  1480^ 
and  the  name  of  Cardinal  d'Elstoute- 
ville,  the  ambassador  of  France  and 
the  founder  of  the  church  of  $.  Agos- 
tino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  castle  is  also  attributed.      The 
church  of  the  Cappuccini,  finely  situ- 
ated above  the  town,  is  remarkable 
for  some  interesting  pictures :  among 
these  we  may  notice  the  Holy  Family, 
attributed  to  Giulio  Romano ;  the  ^ 
Francis,  by  Paul  BriUi  and  the  Cru- 
cifixion, by  Muziani.     In  the  sacristy 
is    Guido's  sketch  for  his  celebrated 
picture  of    the    Crucifixion    in    the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lueina  at 
Rome. 

FiUas,  — The  villas  of  Frascati, 
which  constitute  its  most  remarkable 
feature,  were  built  chiefly  in  the  16th 
century.     The  most  important  is  the 
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Villa  Aldobrandini,  Shortly  before  we 
arrive  at  the  gate  of  this  noble  villa, 
we  pass  on  the  lefl  hand  the  small 
casino  of  the  Villa  Piccolomini,  re- 
markable as  the  retreat  in  which  Car- 
dinal  Baronius  composed  his  cele- 
brated Annals.  An  inscription  on 
one  side  of  the  building  records  this 
interesting  fact :  —  Casar  Card,  Ba- 
ronius,  Annalibus  EcdesitB  pertexendis, 
hu0  secedere  solitus  locum  monumento 
dignum  fecit.  The  Villa  Aldobrandini 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini, nephew  of  Clement  VI 1 1., 
afier  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  States  of 
the  Church.  It  was  designed  by  Gia- 
como  della  Porta,  and  was  the  last 
tvork  of  that  accomplished  architect. 
The  buildings  were  completed  by 
Giovanni  Fontana,  and  the  water- 
works  were  constructed  by  the  same 
^tist  and  finished  by  Olivieri  of 
Tivoli.  From  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  position,  and  the  extensive  pros- 
pect which  it  commands  over  the 
Campagna,  it  was  long  known  as  the 
Belvedere.  The  villa  subsequently 
passed  by  inheritance  into  the  Famfili 
family,  and  in  the  last  century  became 
the, property  of  Prince  Borghese,  who 
still  possesses  it.  The  casino,  built 
upon  a  massive  terrace,  is  richly  de- 
corated with  marbles  and  frescoes  l>y 
Cav»  d'Arpino,  The  subjects  of  these 
paintings  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  represent  the  death  of 
Sisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
Judith.  The  walls  of  the  anterooms 
are  hung  with  maps  of  the  vast  ma- 
norial possessions  of  the  bouse  of 
Borghese.  Opposite  the  casino  to- 
wards the  hill  is  a  large  hemicycle 
with  two  wings,  and  a  fine  cascade  of 
water.  Near  it  is  a  building  called 
II  Parnasso,  once  remarkable  for  its 
frescoes  by  Domenichino.  It  con- 
tains a  large  relief  of  Parnassus  with 
the  difFerent  divinities,  and  a  Pegasus. 
The  water  is  made  to  turn  an  organ, 
one  of  those  strange  applications  which 
seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the  Ro- 
man villas  of  this  period. .  The  grounds 


of  the  villa  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  picturesque  beauty  ;  a  path  leads 
through  them  to  the  Cappuccini  de- 
scribed above,  and  to  the  Villa  RufB- 
nella.  —  Villa  Monttdto,  or  Bracciano, 
now  the  property  of  the  Propaganda, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  .ancient  villa 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
The  casino  is  decorated  with  frescoes 
by  the  scholars  of  Domenichino,  the 
Caracci  and  the  Zuccari.  Near  it  is 
the  Vtgtia  del  Seminario,  with  the  epis- 
copal seminary  built  and  endowed  by 
Cardinal  York  :  it  stands  on  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  villa  of  LucuUus.  — 
The  fine  circular  ruin  resembling  the 
tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  and  called 
the  sepulchre  of  LucuUus,  is  in  the 
Vigna  Angelotti :  it  is  the  finest  ruin 
at  Frascati,  constructed  with  immense 
blocks  of  stone,  and  about  100  feet  in 
diameter ;  it  contains  three  sepul- 
chral chambers.  Near  it  is  an  exten  • 
sive  building  with  five  divisions  com- 
municating with  each  other,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Sette  Sale  at  Rome. — 
Villa  Ludovisi,  or  Conti,  latterly  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Sforza  Cesa- 
rini,  finely  situated  beyond  the  Porta 
S.  Pietro,  and  remarkable  for  its  plan- 
tations and  fountains. —  Villa  Tavema, 
built  by  the  cardinal  of  that  name  in 
the  16th  century,  from  the  designs  of 
Girolamo  Rainaldi.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  the  property  of  the  Bor- 
ghese family,  and  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Paul  V.  The  casino  con- 
tains the  tapestries  of  Sergardi.  At- 
tached to  this  villa  is  the  more  exten- 
sive but  deserted  Villa  Mondragonet 
founded  by  Cardinal  Altemps  as  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  Gregory  XIII. 
The  casino,  designed  principally  by 
Vansanzio,  contains  no  less  than  374 
windows.  The  grand  loggia  of  the 
gardens  was  designed  by  Vignola,  and 
the  portico  by  Flaminio  Ponzio.  The  % 
fountains  and  water-works  were  con- 
structed by  Giovanni  Fontana. — Villa 
Falconierif  formerly  the  Buffina,  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Frascati  villas,  founded 
by  the  bishop  Rufiini  in  1548.  The 
casino,  built  by  Borromini,  is  remark- 
able for  a  ceiling  by  Carlo  MaraUa^ 
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•nd  an  interesting  series  of  caricatures 
by  Pier  Leone  Gkezzi,  well  known  by 
the  engravings  of  Oestereich.  VilUi 
RuffiaSla^  fiyrmerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  latterly  to  Lucien  Buona- 
parte, from  whom  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  villa  of  the  Prince  of  Canina 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  The  casino,  built  by  Van- 
vitelli,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  tlie  Academia 
of  Cicero*s  villa.  Under  the  portico 
are  collected  numerous  inscriptions 
and  other  fragments  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum.  The  little 
chapel  contains  a  monument  erected 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte  to  his  father, 
in  whose  bust  many  have  recognised 
a  likeness  to  Napoleon;  another 
monument  to  the  first  wife  of  the 
prince ;  and  a  third  to  his  eldest  son. 
In  one  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  hill 
called  Parnassus,  arranged  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte.  On  the  slopes  are 
planted  in  box  the  names  of  celebrated 
authors  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
The  conceit  and  the  arrangement  are 
truly  French  :  the  list  comprises  fifty- 
five  names,  beginning  with  Ariosto, 
Voltaire,  and  Sophocles,  and  ending 
with  Malherbe,  Lopes  de  la  Vega, 
Klopstock,  and  Marini.  The  fiiUow- 
ing  are  the  five  Englishmen  admitted 
to  the  honours  of  this  Parnassus,  in 
.  the  order  in  which  the  occur :  — Pope, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  Addison,  and 
Dryden.  In  November,  1818,  the 
VjWb,  Rufiinella  obtained  a  disagree- 
able notoriety  from  a  daring  attack  of 
banditti,  who  obtained  admission  while 
the  family  were  at  dinner,  intending 
to  seize  the  daughter  of  Lucien  Buona- 
parte, who  was  on  the  point  of  being 
married  to  Prince  Ercolani  of  Bo- 
logna. The  family  made  their  escape, 
but  the  brigands  seized  the  secretary 
and  two  servants,  and  carried  them 
off  to  the  hills  above  Velletri,  from 
which  they  were  not  released  until 
the  prince  paid  a  ransom  of  6000 
scudL 

Tuacuhan,  — The  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated city  of  ancient  Latium,  whose 
foundation  is  ascribed  by  the  poets  to 


Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  occupy  the  crest   of  the    hill 
above  the  Villa  Ruflinelhi.     This  hill 
forms  a  portion  of  the  lip  of  the  outer 
or  more  ancient  crater  of  Monte  Al- 
bano,  whose  form  may  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly round  the  northern  and  eastern 
flanks  of  Monte  CavL     The  position 
of  Tusculum,  fortified  by    Pelasgic 
walls  of  great  solidity,  was  so  strong 
as  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Hannibal, 
and  the  Romans  set  so  high  a  value 
on  its  alliance  that  they  admitted  its 
mhabitants  to  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens.     It  afterwards  became  more 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  Cicero's 
Tusculan   Disputations,   and    as   the 
birthplace  of  Cato.    It  is  known  from 
historical  evidence  that  the  city  was 
entire  at  the  close  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  it  embraced  the  Imperial 
cause  and  for  some  years  maintained 
a  gallant  struggle  with    Rome.     In 
1167,  on  the  march  of  Frederick  I. 
into  the  Papal  States,   the    Romans 
attacked  Tusculum  in  the   name  of 
the  pope.     Count  Runone  of  Tus- 
culum was  assisted  by  the  Gbibeline 
troops  under    Raynaldus  arcbbisihop 
of  Cologne,  and  Christian  archbishop 
of  Mentz  :  a  general  engagement  took 
place  in  the  plain  before  the  city.  May 
30.  1167,  in  which  the  Roman  troops 
30,000  strong,   were    utterly    over- 
thrown.  The  slaughter  was  immense ; 
the  Romans  are  stated  to  have  left 
2000  dead  upon  the  field.     Macbia- 
velli  says  that  Rome  was  never  after- 
wards either  rich   or  populous,  and 
the  contemporary  historians  confirm 
the  accounts  of  the  carnage  by  calling 
the  battle  the  Canna  of  the  middle 
ages.     The  battle  lasted  from  9  in  the 
morning  until  evening;   and  on  the 
next  day,  when  the  Romans  came  out 
to  bury  their  dead,  the  Count  of  Tus- 
culum and  the  Archbishop  of  Ments 
surrounded  them,  and  refused  to  grant 
the  privilege  of  burial  except  on  the 
humiliating  condition  that  they  should 
count  the  number  of  the  slain.     In 
the  following  year  the  Romans  again 
attacked  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants, 
abandoned  by  their  County  uncondi* 
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ditionally  surrendered  to  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.)>  The  cause  of  the 
pope  was  not  then  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  surrender  of 
Tusculuni  to  the  Church  wbs  regarded 
as  an  act  of  hostility  by  Rome,  whose 
vengeance  was  deferred  but  not  extin* 
guished.  Tlte  pope  however  repaired 
to  Tusculum,  which  became  for  many 
years  his  favourite  residence.  It  was 
here,  in  1178,  that  he  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Henry  II.  of 
England  to  assert  hb  innocence  of  the 
death  of  lliomas-a- Becket,  Alex- 
ander  died  in  118J,  and  Tusculum 
again  became  an  imperia]  city.  The 
Romans  renewed  their  attacks,  and  in 
1191  obtained  possession  of  the  citadel 
by  the  cession  of  Celestin  III.,  and 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
They  razed  the  houses  to  their  foun- 
dations, destroyed  the  fortifications, 
and  reduced  the  city  to  such  a  state  of 
desolation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
recover  from  its  effects.  No  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  restore  the  city  on 
its  ancient  site,  and  Frascati,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  rose  from  its 
ruins  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  bill. 
A  visit  to  the  ruins,  though  much 
evidently  remains  buried,  is  highly 
interesting ;  and  the  view  alone  is  an 
inducement  which  even  in  this  district 
of  beautiful  scenery  amply  repays  the 
trouble  of  the  ascent.  The  first  ob- 
ject on  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  the 
Amphitheatre,  of  reticulated  work, 
225  feet  long  and  166^  broad:  the 
style  does  not  show  an  antiquity  cor- 
responding to  the  other  ruins,  and  it 
is  regarded  as  the  most  recent  build- 
ing of  Tusculum  yet  discovered. 
Near  it,  along  a  ridge  of  rocks  com- 
manding a  fine  panoramic  view  over 
the  Campagna,  including  Rome  and 
the  sea  beyond  Ostia,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  long  corridor  and  ten  chambers, 
called  the  Scuola  di  Cicerone.  They 
formed,  apparently,  the  ground  floor 
of  an  extensive  building ;  and  are  re- 
garded, with  great  probability,  as  the 
granaries  of  Cicero's  villa.  Near  this 
we  find  the  ancient  pavement  formed 
of  polygonal  masses  of  lava,  some  re- 


mains of  baths,  and  the  ground  floor 
of  a  house  with  the  atrium  and  cistern. 
Proceeding  along  the  ancient  pave- 
ment we  arrive  at  the  theatre  and  the 
city  walls,  excavated  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte. The  theatre  is  small,  but  its 
seats  are  tolerably  perfect,  and  the 
plan  and  measurements  can  be  ascer- 
tained without  much  difficulty.  The 
citadel  beyond  this  is  extremely  inter- 
esting :  the  position  of  the  four  gates 
may  be  traced,  and  the  view  over  the 
Campagna  and  the  Alban  hills  is 
beautiful  beyond  description.  On  the 
north  we  see  Monte  Porzio,  Monte 
Compatri,  and  Colonna,  the^  ancient 
Labicum  :  towards  the  east  we  recog- 
nise in  succession,  along  the  lip  of  the 
crater,  Rocca  Priore,  Monte  Fiore 
and  Cavi :  on  the  south  are  Monte 
Pila,  Monte  Cavi,  Rocca  di  Papa,  the 
Camp  of  Hannibal,  Marino,  and  the 
ridge  of  Alba  Longa,  bounding  the 
lake  of  Albano.  At  the  base  of  the 
hill  runs  the  ancient  Via  Latina,  in  a 
direct  line  from  near  Grotta  Ferrata 
to  Cavi :  part  of  it  has  been  recently 
restored  by  Prince  Borghese,  and  we 
believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is 
carried  into  the  central  road  to  Naples, 
below  Segni.  It  travei*ses  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  Borghese,  who  has 
established  on  the  spot  a  colony  of 
Tuscan  agriculturists,  and  has  now  a 
large  estate  of  beautiful  and  flourish- 
ing country,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  barren  wilderness.  Below  the 
northern  wall  is  another  street  paved 
with  large  polygonal  blocks,  inhere  we 
may  examine  a  fountain  with  three 
troughs,  supplied  by  a  leaden  pipe,  of 
which  some  remains  were  lately  visible. 
On  the  front  of  the  fountain  is  an  in- 
scription recording  its  construction  by 
Q.  Caelius  Latinus  and  Marcus  De- 
cumus,  at  the  command  of  the  senate. 
Close  to  it  is  a  singular  chamber,  ap- 
parently a  subterranean  reservoir. 
The  roof  has  a  pointed  arch  like  the 
gate  of  entrance  at  Arpino  described  in 
the  Handbook  fur  Southern  ItaJy^  This 
arch  is  not,  as  some  writers  have  ima- 
gined, constructed  on  the  well-known 
principle  of  a  Gothic  arch*  but  is  com- 
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posed  of  nine  horizontal  courses  of 
great  length,  laid  so  as  to  approach 
each  other,  and  cut  away  from  below 
in  a  pointed  form.  The  water  was 
brought  into  the  chamber  by  a  square 
conduit,  whose  specus  is  5\  feet  high 
and  2  feet  broad.  Farther  on  are  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  city  gates, 
some  fine  examples  of  Pelasgic  walls, 
the  remains  of  another  theatre,  and  a 
large  piscina  divided  into  four  cham- 
bers by  pilasters  arranged  in  three 
rows  of  five  each.  In  returning  to 
Frascati,  trifVellers  should  visit  the 
CamaldoK,  one  of  the  finest  monas- 
teries of  the  order  in  Italy,  and  cer> 
tainly  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
placed.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  re- 
treat of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Pas- 
■ionei,  who  built  himself  some  cells 
on  the  plan  of  those  occupied  by  the 
monks,  decorated  their  walls  with  fine 
engravings,  and  converted  a  small  spot 
of  ground  adjoining  into  a  pretty 
garden,  which  he  cultivated  with  great 
taste.  He  collected  in  his  garden  no 
less  than  800  inscriptions  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  indulged 
hu  classical  tastes  by  the  addition  of 
8  valuable  library.  One  of  his  fre- 
quent guests  in  this  retreat  was  the 
Pretender,  Jaines  III.  of  England ; 
and  in  1741  be  was  honoured  by  a 
visit  from  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

GrOTTA  FlRRATAy 

about  S  miles  from  Frascati,  in  the 
direction  of  Albano.  The  road  is 
beautiful,  passing  through  the  fine  old 
wood  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  remarkable 
for  its  immense  elms  and  plane  trees. 
The  village  contains  only  600  souls, 
and  is  a  mere  dependency  of  the  im- 
mense castellated  monastery  of  S. 
Basilio.  This  celebrated  establish- 
ment of  Basilian  monks  is  the  only 
one  of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States. 
The  tradition  tells  us  that  it  derives 
its  name  from  an  ancient  grotto  closed 
with  an  iron  grating,  in  which  the 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  now 
in  the  church  of  the  monastery,  was 
formerly  preserved.  It  was  founded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century 


by    St.    Nilus,   who   was   invited   to 
Rome  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  at 
the  time  when  the  shores  of  sou  them 
Italy,  below  Naples,  were  ravaged  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Sicilian  Saracens. 
In  the  15th  century  it  was  given  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  commendean,  to  a  car- 
dinal ;    and   the   first   cardinal-abbot 
whom  he  appointed  was  his  celebrated 
nephew  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II.     This  warlike  pre- 
late   converted    it    into     a    fortress, 
strengthening  it  with  towers,  and  sur- 
rounding the  whole  building  with  a 
ditch.    His  armorial  bearings  may  be 
seen  on  numerous  parts  of  the  castle, 
and  even  in  the  capitals  of  the    co- 
lumns in  the  palace  of  the  abbot.   The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1754  by  Cardi- 
nal Guadagni,  abbot  of  the  monastery. 
The  vestibule,  which  is  much  more 
ancient,  is  remarkable  for   the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  outer  entrance,   said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  original  monas- 
tery of  St.  Nilus.     The  portion  which 
forms  the   architrave  appears  to   be 
part   of  an   ancient   sarcophagus,    an 
imperial  work,  of  the  time,  probably, 
of  Septimius  Severus.     The  door  of 
the  church  belonged  also  to  the  old 
building  erected  in  the  11th  century. 
The  Greek  inscription  on  the  archi- 
trave, exhorting  all  who  enter  to  put 
off  impurity  of  thought,  is  evidently 
as  early  as  this  period.     In  the  in- 
terior, on  the  vault  of  the  high  altar, 
are  mosaics  of  the  twelve  apostles.   In 
the  right  aisle  is  a  curious  Greek  in- 
scription, containing  the  name  of  the 
first  twelve  rfyovfAtuotf  or  abbots,  from 
the  foundation  of  St  Nilus :  the  dates 
are  reckoned  in  the   Greek  manner, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
year  65 IS  being  given  for  a.d.  1005, 
in  which   St.  Nilus  died.      Another 
interesting  monument  of  the  middle 
ages  is  the  sepulchral  stone  in  the  left 
aisle,  with   an   eagle   in  mosaic,  the 
armorial   bearings  of  the  counts  of 
Tus6ulum.     It  is  said  by  tradition  to 
have  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Bene- 
dict IX.,  who  was  a  member  of  this 
family.     The  Chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Niius  and  Si>  BartholomeWf  both  ab- 
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bots  of  this  monastery,  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes  by  Donienichino.  He 
was  employed  by  Odoardo  Farnese, 
while  cardinal-abbot,  to  decorate  it 
with  liis  pencil,  at  the  particular  re- 
commendation of  his  master  Annibale 
Caracci.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  as  we  learn  from  the  date 
1610,  which  may  be  observed  on  the 
ceiling.  These  fine  works  have  gene- 
rally been  classed  among  the  master- 
pieces of  Domenichino :  they  repre- 
sent the  acts  and  miracles  of  St  Nilus 
and  St.  Bartholomew.  Beginning 
from  the  left  of  the  altar,  the  subjects 
occur  in  the  following  order :  — 
1.  The  demoniac  boy  cured  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Nilus  with  oil  taken  by 
St.  Bartholomew  from  the  lamp  of  the 
JVIadonna.  In  the  lunette  is  the  death 
of  St.  Nilus,  surrounded  by  the 
monks.  2.  The  Virgin  in  glory,  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  giving  a  golden 
apple  to  the  two  saints.  S.  The 
meeting  of  St.  Nilus  and  the  Emperor 
Otho  III.,  one  of  the  best  composed 
and  most  powerful  paintings  of  the 
series :  the  trumpeters  are  justly  re- 
garded as  a  prodigy  of  expression. 
The  figure  in  green  holding  the  em- 
peror's horse  is  Domenichino  himself, 
the  figure  leaning  on  the  horse  is 
Guido,  and  the  one  behind  him  is 
Guercino ;  the  courtier  In  a  green 
dress  dismounting  from  his  horse  is 
Giambattista  Agucchi,  one  of  Dome- 
nicbtno^s  early  patrons;  the  youth 
with  a  blue  cap  and  white  plume,  re- 
treating before  the  prancing  horse,  is 
the  young  girl  of  Frascati  whom  Do- 
menichino loied,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  from  her  parents.  4.  The 
.miracle  of  the  saint  sustaining  the 
falling  column  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  monastery  :  remarkable 
for  its  perspective  and  for  the  great 
number  of  episodes  introduced. 
5.  St.  Nilus  praying  for  protection 
from  a  storm  which  threatens  the 
harvest  6.  The  saint  praying  before 
•the  crucifix.  7.  The  Annunciation. 
These  interesting  frescoes,  which  had 
suffered  greatly  from  damp  and  neg- 
lect,  were  cleaned  and  cleverly  re- 


stored in  1819  by  Camuccini,  at  the 
cost  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  died 
abbot  of  the  monastery.  This  en- 
lightened statesman  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  church  the  marble  bust 
of  Domenichino  executed  by  Signora 
Teresa  Benincampi,  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Canova.  The  altarpiece,  an  oil 
painting  representing  the  two  saints 
praying  to  the  Virgin,  is  by  Annibale 
Caracci.  The  service  of  this  church 
is  always  performed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  according  to  the  Greek 
ritual.  .  The  principal  Greek  MSS. 
of  the  conventual  library  were  re- 
moved a  few  years  since  to  the  library 
of  the  Vatican  (p.  483.)>  The  Palace 
of  the  Abbott  remarkable  for  its  fine 
architecture,  contains  some  interesting 
fragments  of  ancient  sculpture  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery 
am^ng  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa, 
long  supposed  to  be  that  of  Cicero. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
who  died  in  the  palace.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  death  are 
still  involved  in  painful  mystery,  and 
the  few  facts  which  have  come  to  light 
confirm  the  popular  impression  that 
he  was  carried  oiF  by  poison.  Tra- 
vellers should  attend  the  Fair  here  on 
the  25th  March,  to  see  the  various  cos- 
tumes and  observe  the  national  habits. 

Marino, 

about  2  miles  from  Grotta  Ferrata, 
prettily  situated  on  an  insulated  hill 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cavi.  It  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  ancient  Castrx- 
mcenium,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
contains  a  population  of  5000  soula. 
It  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  as  the  stronghold  of  the 
Orsini  family,  who  first  appear  in  the 
1 3th  century  in  connexion  with  their 
castle  of  Marino.  In  1347  it  was 
attacked  by  Rienzi  and  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Giordano  Orsini,  whom 
the  tribune  had  just  expelled  from 
Rome.  In  the  following  century 
Marino  became  the  property  of  the 
Colonna  family,  who  have  retained  it 
I  almost  uninterruptedly  to  the  present 
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time.     It  wu  the  rettdence  of  Martin 
V.  in  1424.     During  the  contests  of 
the  Colonna  against  Eugenins  IV.  it 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Giuliano 
Ricci,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  com- 
mander  of  the  papal   troops.      The 
Colonna,     however,    recovered     the 
town,  and   agun  fortified  it  against 
Siitus  IV.  in  1480,  by  erecting  the 
strong  walls  and  towers  which  still 
surround  the  town,  and  add  so  much 
to  its  picturesque  beauty.     From  the 
situation  of  Marino,   on  a  hill  high 
above  the  plain,  the  climate  is  parti- 
cularly healthy,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer  it  is  frequented  by  numerous 
families  from  Rome,  who  are  attracted 
by  the  cool  pure  air  and  by  the  shady 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood.     Before 
the  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia  by 
Pius  VI.,  the  high   post-road  from 
Rome  to  Terraclna  passed  through  it, 
and  it  was  often  made  one  of  the 
•leeping-places  on  that  route.     The 
long  street  called  the  Corso,  the  piazxa 
of   the    Duomo,  and    the    fountain, 
would   do  credit  to  many  towns  of 
more   importance.       The    Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Barnabas,  contains  a 
line   picture  of  Sl  Bartholomew  by 
Ouercino,    seriouslj   injured    by   re- 
touching :  and  another,   of  St.  Bar- 
nabas, by  one  of  Gucrcino*s  scholars. 
The  church  of  the  Trinita  on  the  left 
of  the   Corso,  has   a   picture  of  the 
Trinity,  by  Guido.     In  the  Madonna 
deUe  Grazie  is  the  St.  Roch,  by  Do- 
meniehino. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Marino, 
lying  between  it  and  the  ridge  of 
Alba  Longa,  is  a  deep  glen  beauti- 
fully wooded,  called  the  Pareo  di 
Cohnna.  This  valley  is  highly  inte- 
resting to  the  classical  tourist  as  the 
site  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  memor- 
able as  the  spot  on  which  the  Latin 
tribes  held  thdr  general  assemblies, 
from  the  destruction  of  Alba  to  the 
•consulship  of  P.  Decius  Mus,  b.c.  SS8. 
Many  councils  of  the  confederation 
which  took  place  in  this  valley  are 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  and  Livy : 
among  these  are  the  assemblies  at 
which  Tarquinius  Superbus  compassed 


the  death  of  Tumus  Herdonius ;  that 
at  which  the  deputies  decided  on  vrar 
with  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins 
to  the  throne ;  that  held  during  the 
siege  of  Fideuae ;  and  tliat  which  pre- 
ceded the  battle  of  the  Lake  R^illus. 
The  most  interesting  fiust  connected 
with  these  meetings  is  that  recorded 
by  Livy  in  his  first  book,  describing 
the  death  of  Tumus  Herdonius,  the 
chiefbdn  of   Aricia.      He  says  that 
Tarquinius  Superbus  had  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  chiefs  at  daybreak, 
but  did  not  arrive  himself  till  even- 
ing, when  Tumus,  who  had  openly 
expressed  his  anger  at  the  neglect, 
indignantly  quitted  the  meeting.  Tar- 
quin,  to  revenge  himself  for  this  pro- 
ceeding, hired  a  slave  to  conceal  arms 
in  the  tent  of  Tumus,  and  then  ac- 
cused him  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate his  colleagues.     The  arms  were 
of  course  discovered,  and  Tumus  was 
thrown   into    the  fountain,    *<  caput 
aqute  FerentinaB,**  where  he  was  k^t 
down  by  a  grating  and  by  large  stones 
until  he  was  drowned.     The  descrip- 
tion of  Livy,  if  written  to  record  an 
event  of  our  own  time,  could  not  ap- 
ply more  accurately  to  the  ground. 
The  traveller  may  trace  the  stream  to 
the  "caput  aquae,**  whVsh  he  will  find 
rising  in  a  clear  volume  at  the  base  of 
a  perpendicular  mass  of  tufa :  even 
the  depth  of  the  pool  seems  to  have 
undergone  no  change,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  execute  a  sentence 
similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  confede- 
rates without  such  a  contrivance  as 
they  adopted. 

Alba  Lomga. 

For  many  years  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries fixed  the  site  of  this  fiimous 
city  at  Palazsola,  on  the  south-eastern 
margin  of  the  lake  of  Albano,  al- 
though theground  was  far  too  limited 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  descriptions 
of  Livy  and  Dionysius.  The  remark- 
able expression  of  the  former  historian, 
*<  qua  ab  situ  porreeia  m  dorso  uMs 
Longa  Alba  appeUataf"  could  never 
have  applied  to  the  insulated  knoll  of 
Palazsola;  and  Sir  William  Cell, be- 
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lleving  that  the  older  antiquftries  had 
not  personally  investigattsd  the  loca- 
lity, undertook  the  examination  of  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
this  doubtful  point  of  classical  topo- 
graphy. The  discovery  of  the  true 
site  of  Alba  Longa  is  entirely  due  to 
our  learned  countryman.  He  found 
that  it  was  atuated  on  the  ridge  above 
Marino  stretching  along  the  north- 
eastern margin  of  the  lake.  A  very 
beautiful  path  leads  us  from  Marino 
to  the  base  of  Monte  Cuccu,  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  Castel  Gandolfo, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Romans  made 
the  deep  artificial  cutting  to  carry  the 
waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Rivus  Al- 
banus  before  the  construction  of  the 
Emissary.  Here  we  begin  to  meet 
with  the  ancient  road  discovered  by 
Sir  William  Gell,  who  traced  it  from 
near  the  ruins  of  Bovillas  on  the  high 
post-road  to  Albano.  He  found  its 
course  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
tombs,  and  traced  it  across  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Rivus  Albanus.  The 
rocks  in  many  places  have  been  cut  to 
assist  the  passage  of  the  road,  which 
-may  be  traced  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  which  borders  the  lake  on 
this  side.  The  accumulation  of  un- 
derwood in  many  places  conceals  the 
road,  but  wherever  we  can  obtain  ac- 
cess to  it,  the  marks  of  wheels  are 
generally  visible.  At  the  point  where 
the  road  terminates  are  massive  walls 
composed  of  immense  rectangular 
blocks  of  peperino,  which  may  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  ridge  towards  Palazzola.  This 
ridge,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
precipices  of  the  lake,  and  on  the^other 
by  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina, 
will  explain  to  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  ground, 
bow  appropriately  a  city  so  built  was 
designated  by  the  term  longa.  There 
is  room  only  ibr  a  single  street,  whose 
length,  so  iar  as  the  ruins  enable  us 
to  ascertain  it,  cannot  have  been  less 
than  one  mile.  It  Is  not  improbable 
that  Palazxola  was  one  of  the  citadels 
which  defended  the  town  at  the  south- 
eastern   extremity :     Niebuhr's   idea 


that  Rocca  di  Papa  was  the  chief 
citadel  of  Alba,  and  that  Monte  Cavi 
was  its  Capitoline  hill,  appears  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  localities.  The 
road  leading  from  the  ruins  to  the  plain 
across  the  Rivus  Albanus  was  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  the  line 
of  communication  between  Alba  and 
LAvinium,  whose  site  may  easily- be 
recognised  by  the  high  tower  of  Pra- 
tieOf  the  modern  representative  of  that 
famous  Trojan  city.  Professor  Nibby, 
who  subsequently  verified  the  obser- 
vations of  Sir  W.  Gell,  coincides 
entirely  in  his  conclusions,  and  very 
justly  commends  the  patience  and  abi- 
lity with  which  he  examined  the  lo- 
calities. There  are  few  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  which  the 
poetry  of  Virgil  has  made  so  familiar 
to  the  scholar  as  Alba  Longa : 

"  Signa  tibi  dicam  :  tu  con<)ita  mente  teneto. 
Quum  tibi  sollictto  secret!  ad  jQuminis  uu- 

dam, 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  cub  ilicibus  cue 
Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa  jacebit. 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati. 
If  locus  urbis  erit;  requies  ea  certa  la- 

borum."  ^».,  iii.  385, 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to 
examine  the  arguments  by  which 
Niebuhr  has  established  the  mythic 
character  of  the  early  history  of  R4)me. 
By  separating  history  from  poetic  fa- 
ble, the  great  historian  by  no  means 
questions  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
cities  which  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  legends  of  the  poets.  No  one 
who  bas  explored  the  country,  and 
has  examined  the  gigantic  ruins  still 
standing  on  the  spots  described  by 
the  Roman  writers,  can  regard  their 
existence  as  a  romance ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  poets  have  associated  them 
with  the  events  of  their  legendary  his- 
tory, must  at  least  be  received  as  a 
proof  of  their  high  antiquity.  '  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Alba  was 
a  powerful  city  long  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome:  Niebuhr  con- 
siders that  it  was  the  centre  of  a  con- 
federation, distinct  from  that  of  the 
Latins,  but  in  alliance  with  it.  The 
Roman  writers  state  that  Alba  was 
destroyed  by  TuUus  Hostilius  (B.r 
B  B  6 
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650),  after  the  famous  contest  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii;  but  Niebuhr 
doubts  whether  its  destruction  took 
place  at  that  period,  and  believes  that 
the  city  was  first  seised  by  the  Latin 
confederation.  All  the  authorities, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  ruin  of 
Alba  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome, 
and  settled  on  the  Oelian  hill.  In 
later  times  the  Julian  and  other  il- 
lustrious &milies  traced  their  descent 
from  these  Alban  colonists. 

From  Alba  the  traveller  may  visit 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  descend  to  the 
lake  of  Albano,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  ancient  Emissary;  or 
he  may  proceed  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake  to  Palazzola,  and  from  thence 
to  Rooea  di  Papa  and  Monte  CavL 

pALAKZOLAf 

a  Franciscan  monastery,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  knoll  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Cavi,  overlooking  the  lake  of 
Albano,  and  commanding  beautiful 
views  of  Castel  Gandolfo  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  garden  of 
the  monastery  is  remarkable  for  the 
magnificent  consular  tomb,  well 
known  by  the  engravings  of  Piranesi. 
It  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  is  sup- 
posed upon  good  grounds  to  be  as  old 
as  the  period  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  It  was  first  discovered  in  1463 
by  Pius  II.  (JEneas  Sylvius),  who 
had  it  cleared  of  tlie  ivy  which  had 
concealed  it  for  ages.  It  was  not  ex- 
cavated to  the  base  until  1.576,  when 
considerable  treasure  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  interior.  The  style 
of  the  monument  closely  resembles 
that  observed  in  the  Etruscan  sepul- 
chres^ a  fact  which  bespeaks  its  high 
antiquity,  independently  of  the  con* 
sular  fasces  and  the  insignia  of  the 
pontifex  sculptured  on  the  rock«  Pro- 
fessor Nibby  considers  it  the  tomb  of 
Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  is  the 
only  person  recorded  in  the  Fasti  Con- 
sulares  as  having  died  while  holding 
both  these  offices,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  as  hiring  been  seized  with 
apoplexy-  while  visiting  the  temple 
QO    the   Alban    mount.      Near    the 


monastery  are  the  remains  of  extenuve 
artificial  caverns,  supposed  to  be  a 
Nymphaeum  of  Roman  times.  In  the 
15th  century  they  were  much  visited 
during  summer  as  a  picturesque  re- 
treat, but  the  rock  is  so  fragile^  that 
large  quantities  have  fallen  in  recent 
years,  and  part  of  the  roof  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

RoccA  DI  Papa. 

From  whatever  aide  we  approach 
this  picturesque  mountain-village, 
whether  from  the  valley  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  liiarino,  or  through  the 
magnificent  woods  of  Palazzola,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  scenery  which  presents  itself  at 
each  turn  of  the  road.  Rocca  di  Papa 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 
Fabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  exist- 
ing in  his  time,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  position  of  the  Arx 
Albana  of  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  the  modan 
name  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Fa- 
bia, while  others  derive  it  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  popes  as  early  as  the  12tfa 
century.  It  is  a  long  straggling  vil- 
lage of  2100  souls,  built  on  a  steep 
rock  on  the  edge  of  the  most  ancient 
crater  of  the  Alban  mount.  It  is 
first  mentioned  under  its  modern 
name  in  the  chronicle  of  Fossanuova, 
in  Muratori's  great  collection,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  pope,  Lucius  III. 
( 1 1 81 ),  sent  the  Count  Bertoldo,  the 
Imperial  lieutenant,  to  defend  Tuscu- 
lum  against  the  Romans,  and  to  re- 
capture Rocca  di  Papa.  In  the  13th 
century  it  became,  like  Marino,  a 
lordship  of  the  Orsini  &mily,  who 
held  it  until  the  pontificate  of  Martin 
V.  in  1424,  when  it  passed  into  the 
family  of  the  Colonna,  who  still  pos- 
sess it.  During  the  two  following 
centuries  it  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Colonna,  and  was  frequently  besi^ed 
and  captured  in  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
man barons.  In  1482  it  was  captured 
by  the  duke  of  Calabria ;  in  1484,  by 
the  Orsini;  and  in  15579  during  the 
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contests  between  the  Caraffeschi  and 
the  duke  of  Alba,  it  was  besieged  by 
the  people  of  Velletri,  and  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender.  On  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  rock  some  ruins  of 
the  ancient  citadel  may  still  be  seen. 
From  this  village  we  ascend  to  Monte 
Cavi,  through  chestnut  forests  of  great 
luxuriance  and  beauty. 

Monte  Cati. 

Immediately  above  the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa  is  the  semicircular 
plain  called  the  Campo  di  Annibale, 
from  a  tradition  that  it  was  occupied 
by  Hannibal  in  his  march  against 
Tusculum  and  Rome.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  the  position  of 
the  Roman  garrison  which,  Livy  tells 
us,  was  placed  here  to  command  the 
Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways.  The 
outline  of  the  crater  may  be  distinctly 
traced  during  the  ascent:  the  side 
nearest  Rome  has  disappeared,  but 
•Rocca  di  Papa  probably  occupies  a 
portion  of  its  margin.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  lava  currents  of 
Capo  di  Bove  and  Morena  proceeded 
from  this  crater.  In  different  parts 
of  the  plain  are  large  roofed  pits,  50 
feet  deep,  in  which  the  snow  collected 
on  the  neighbouring  heights  for  the 
supply  of  Rome  is  preserved.  Monte 
Cavi,  or  Monte  Albano,  the  highest 
point  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
bound  the  Campagna  on  the  east  and 
south,  is  2965  Paris  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  stood  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis 
built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
memorable  in  Roman  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  Ferias  Latinae,  the  solemn 
assemblies  of  the  forty-seven  cities 
which  formed  the  Latin  confederation. 
In  the  last  portion  of  the  ascent  from 
the  Campo  di  Annibale  we  join  the 
ancient  Fia  TriumphaHs,  the  road  by 
which  the  generals  who  were  allowed 
the  honours  of  the  lesser  triumph, 
or  the  Ovation,  ascended  on  foot  to 
the  temple.  Among  those  who  en- 
joyed tills  triumph  were  Julius  CsEssar, 
as  dictator;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus^ 
afler  his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q. 


Minutius  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Li- 
guria.  The  pavement  of  this  ancient 
road  is  nearly  perfect :  the  curb-stones 
are  entire  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  ascent,  and  the  central  curve, 
for  which  the  Roman  roads  were  re- 
markable, is  still  visible.  Many  of  the 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  which  it  is 
composed  bear  the  letters  V.  N.,  sup- 
posed to  signify  **  Via  Numinis.'*  On 
the  summit  is  a  broad  platform,  on 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple, 
commanding  the  immense  plains  of 
ancient  Latium.  In  the  beginning  of 
tlie  last  century  the  ruins  then  exist- 
ing were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
temple  faced  the  south;  that  it  was 
240  feet  long,  and  120  feet  broad ;  and 
that  it  was  richly  decorated  with  co» 
lumns  of  white  marble  and  giallo  an- 
tico.  Many  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
were  also  found  upon  the  spot,  which 
proved  the  magnificence  of  the  edifice 
under  the  emperors.  In  1783  all 
these  remains  were  destroyed  by  Car- 
dinal York  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
building the  church  of  the  Passlonist 
Convent.  The  Roman  antiquaries 
justly  denounced  this  proceeding  as 
an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  so  distinguished 
an  admirer  of  ancient  art  as  Pius  VI. 
did  not  interpose  to  prevent  it.  The 
temple  was  one  of  the  national  monu- 
ments of  Italy,  and  no  profaning  hand 
should  have  been  allowed,  to  remove 
a  single  stone  of  an  edifice  so  import- 
ant to  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
The  only  fragment  now  visible  is  a 
portion  of  the  massive  wall,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  c(Hivent  terrace, 
composed  of  large  rectangular  blocks, 
and  evidently  a  part  of  the  ancient 
foundations  of  the  temple.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  by  Car- 
dinal York,  contains  nothing  to  re- 
quire notice.  The  traveller  will  hardly 
expect  to  find  any  object  of  interest^ 
either  in  the  church  or  the  aciyoining 
convent,  when  he  observes  the  pains 
taken  by  the  monks  to  exclude  from 
their  windows  the  glorious  panorama 
which  captivates  every  stranger  who 
has  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  it. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ere  the 
lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano»  with  the 
towns  of  Genaano»  L*Ariceia>  Albano, 
and  the  papal  palace  of  Castel  Gan- 
dolfb.     Beyond  this  rich  foreground 
is  the  widespread  plain  of  aneient 
Latium,  on  whioh>  as  upon  a  map,  we 
may  mark  the  battle-fields  of  the  last 
six  books  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  scenes 
of  the  first  achievements  of  Rome.  Im  • 
mediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
hills  we  see  the  ▼ine-dad  hill  of  Monte 
Giove,  the  supposed  site  of  Corioli, 
and  Civita  Lavinia,  the  modem  re- 
presentative of  the  Pelasgic  city  of 
LAHuvium.     On  the  south  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  are   concealed  by  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Arriano,  but  we  may 
trace  the  line  of  coast  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Porto  d*  Ansoy  the  ancient 
Antium,  to  Civita  Vecchia;  and  as 
the  eye  traverses  the  dark  band  of 
forests  which  spread  along  the  shore 
for  nearly  sixty  miles,  we  may  recog- 
nise the  position  of  ancient  Ardea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Felice ;  of 
I^viniura,  the  modern   Pratica;   of 
Laurentum,  at  Tor  Paterno ;  of  Ostia, 
near  the  double  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; 
of  the  Pelasgic  citadel  of  Agylla,  the 
Etruscan  Casre,  at  Cervetri ;  the  cra- 
ter of  the  lake  of  Bracciano;  and  the 
hills  of  Tolfii  in  the  distance.    On  the 
north  and  east  we  recognise  the  Monte 
Cimino,  the  insulated  mass  of  Soracte, 
Monte  Genaro,  the  Lucretilis  of  Ho- 
race, and  far  beyond  it  the  lofty  out- 
line of  Monte  Sarsatelli  near  Rieti. 
Within  the  line  of  the  Sabine  hills  we 
see  Tusculum,  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and 
the  heights  of  Tivoli ;  but  the  view 
of  Palestrina  is  intercepted  by  Monte 
Pila,  which  rises  above  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Campo  di  Annibale. 
Behind  Monte  Pila  is  the  **gelidus 
Algidus**  of  Horace,  on  which  Lord 
Beverley  discovered,  a  few  years  since, 
the  ruins  of  a  circular  temple.     This 
may  possibly  be  the  fiimous  temple 
of  Diana  which  Horace  celebrates  in 
a  well-known  passage :  — 

*'  Qtueque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque, 
Quindeclm  DUina  preoes  virorum 
Caret;  et  votispuerorum  amicat 
Applioet  auret." 


Beyond  it,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain 
of  the  Saeeof  is  the  little  town  of  Val- 
roontone.  The  last  and  greatest  fea^ 
ture  of  the  landscape  is  Rome  itself 
which  is  seen  from  this  point  to  great 
advantage : 

*'  Quique  iter  ett  LstiU  ad  fumuam  fiwcitHis 
Albain,: 
ExceUi  de  rupe  procul  jam  contpicit  Ur. 
bem."  Lmcan^  r. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  tourist  as  the  spot  on 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 
contending  armies  previous  to  the  last 
battle  of  the  ^neid : 

'*  At  Juno  ft  tammo,  qui  nunc  Albanua  habe- 

Turn  neque  mrnien  erat,  nee  honoa,  aut 
gloria,  monti, 

Prosptcient  tumulo,  campam  adqieeCafaat, 
etamba* 

Laurentum  Troiimque  acies,  urtiemque  La- 
tin!.** w£^  xiL  IM. 


Lakc  or  Albano. 

The  ascent  from  Marino  to  Caltel 
Gandolfo  through  the  forests  which 
clothe  this  side  of  the  lake,  commands 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
Itoly :  it  crosses  the  ancient  paved  road 
leading  from  Bovillae  to  Alba  Longa, 
described   in  a  previous  page,    and 
passes  near  the  base  of  Monte  Cuccu, 
the  deep  artificial  channel  at  the  low- 
est edge  of  the  crater,  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted.     This  channel 
is  about  250  yards  wide  and  SO  feet 
deep  :  it  is  cut  in  the  tufii  rock,  and 
evidently  served  to  carry  off  the  waters 
of  the  lake  into  the  course  of  the  Ri- 
vus  Albanus,  prior  to  the  construction 
of  the  emissary.     The   Rivus  Alba- 
nus  is  now  a  mere  dry  bed,  which 
the   high   post-road  ftom   Rome  to 
Naples  crosses  shortly  before  it  reaches 
Albano. 

Another  road  leads  from  Roeca  di 
Papa  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  through 
Palazzola,  and  along  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  traversing  the  lower 
gaUeria  below  the  picturesque  convent 
of  the  Cappuccini.  From  whatever 
quarter  the  lake  is  approached,  the 
traveller  cannot  fkil  to  be  struck  by 
its  exceeding  beauty.  No  one  who  has 
not  explored  the  magnificent  scenery 
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of  the  Alban  and  the  Sabine  bills  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  resources  of  Rome 
as  a  summer  residence. 

Castel  Gandolfo,  a  small  village  of 
1000  souls,  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  the  summer  palace  of  the  popes, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
from  all  parts  of  the  lake.  In  the 
12th  century  it  was  the  property  of 
the  Gandolfi  family,  whose  7\rris  or 
Centrum  de  Gandvlphis  is  mentioned 
in  many  documents  of  the  period. 
Under  Honorius  III.,  in  1218,  it 
appears  to  have  passed  to  the  Savelli, 
who  held  it  as  their  stronghiM  for 
nearly  400  years,  defying  alternately 
the  popes,  the  barons,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  although  they  were 
occasionally  driven  from  their  position 
by  superior  force.  In  1496  it  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  troops  of 
Eugenius  IV.,  because  Cola  Savelli 
had  given  an  asylum  to  Antonio  Pon- 
tedera,  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
pope.  On  this  occasion  the  castle 
was  confiscated ;  but  the  Savelli  again 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  1447,  In 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  This 
illustrious  family  continued  to  hold  it 
with  occasional  Interruptions  until 
1596,  about  which  time  Siztus  V. 
had  made  It  a  duchy  in  &vour  of 
Bernardino  Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes 
of  his  noble  house  were  too  much 
reduced  to  support  the  dignity,  and 
he  sold  the  property  to  the  Camera 
Apostolica,  in  that  year,  for  150,000 
scudi,  an  immense  sum  for  the  period. 
In  1604  Clement  VIII.,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Consistory,  incorporated  it  with 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Holy 
See.  Urban  VIII.,  about  1630,  de- 
termined to  convert  it  into  a  summer 
residence  for  the  sovereign  pontiffs, 
and  began  the  palace  in  that  year  from 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno,  Barto- 
lommeo  Breccioli,  and  Domenico 
CastellL  In  1660  the  plans  were 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Alexander 
Vil.,  and  the  whole  building  was 
restored  and  reduced  to  its  present 
form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the  last 
century.  Since  that  time  several  Ro- 
man   fiuniliesy  and  particularly  the 


Barberini,  the  LudovisI,  the  Albani, 
and  the  Torlonia,  have  erected  villas 
in  the  vicinity,  which  have  added  con- 
siderably to  the  beauty  of  the  lake. 
The  situation  of  Castel  Gandolfo  is 
extremely  picturesque :  it  occupies  a 
volcanic  peak  above  the  north-western 
margin  of  the  lake ;  and  from  its  lofty 
position,  1350  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean and  431  above  the  lake,  its 
climate  is  pure  and  bracing.  The 
Papal  Palace,  the  only  country-house 
belonging  to  the  pope,  is  a  plain,  un* 
ornamented  building,  with  some  large 
and  convenient  apartments :  the  view 
from  it,  over  the  lake,  is  extremely 
fine.  The  church  adjoining,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  of  Villanuova,  was 
built  in  1661  by  Alexander  VIL,  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross.  It  is  surmounted 
with  a  cupola,  and  ornamented 
with  Doric  pilasters.  The  interior 
presents  an  altarpiece  by  Fietro  da 
CorUmot  and  an  Assumption  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  A  pretty  path  leads  down 
the  hill  to  the  lake,  the  shores  of  which 
literally  swarm  with  frogs.  "  The 
lake  of  Albano,'*  says  Sir  W.  Gell, 
"  one  of  the  nu>st  b^utiful  pieces  of 
water  in  the  world,  and  in  respect  to 
scenery,  beyond  comparison  the  finest 
of  those  of  purely  volcanic  origin  in 
Italy,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  third 
in  length,  one  and  a  third  in  width, 
and  more  than  six  miles  in  circuit. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  it  was  the  formation  of 
the  emissary,  by  which  the  Romans, 
while  engaged  in  their  contest  with 
the  Veientes,  a.  u.  c.  359  (b.  c.  394), 
succeeded  in  lowering  the  waters, 
which  they  imagined  were  in  danger 
of  bursting  their  banks  and  destroy- 
ing the  adjacent  country.  This  emis- 
sary is  a  subterraneous  canal,  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  ex- 
cavated generally  in  the  tufa :  it  va- 
ries in  height  from  about  seven  and  a 
half  to  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  is  never 
less  than  four  feet  in  width.  The  upper 
end  of  the  emissary  is  of  course  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  or  919  feet  above  the  sea.     The 
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tunnel  runt  under  the  hill  and  town 
of  Castel  Gandolfo,  which  is  431  feet 
above  the  lake.  The  summit  of 
Mont'  Albano,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake,  rises  2046  feet  from  its 
waters.  Certain  holes,  such  as  were 
called  by  the  Latins  Spiramina,  and 
Spiraeuh,  evidently  intended  to  give 
air  to  the  tunnel  below,  may  be  still 
observed  in  various  parts  of  the  hill. 
In  summer,  the  water  is  now  seldom 
wore  than  two  feet  deep,  and  does  not 
run  at  ttiat  season  with  rapidity,  as 
may  be  observed  by  means  of  a  candle 
placed  upon  a  float  and  carried  down 
the  current.  Over  the  stream  is  a 
low  fiat  arch  of  seven  stones;  the 
blocks  with  which  it  is  constructed 
are  large,  and  of  the  stone  of  the 
country.  They  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  antiquity;  for  though  not 
only  an  arch,  but  a  flat  arch  is  used, 
which  would  seem  to  appertain  to  a 
late  period,  yet  their  antiquity  is 
evidenced  by  the  want  of  skill  mani- 
fested in  the  shape  of  the  stones,  which 
not  being  sufficiently  cuneiform,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  arch  has  existed  so 
long.  It  is  now  indeed  supported  by 
a  modern  one  below,  and  by  a  wall  of 
modern  workmanship.  Within,  the 
enclosure  formed  by  this  arch  and 
wall  are  8ome«ncient  stone  seats,  with 
a  bold  moulding,  the  place  having 
evidently  been  of  that  sacred  de9crip- 
tion  which  the  ancients  termed  a 
Nymphasum.  Possibly  it  might  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  as  a 
propitiation,  when  the  tunnel  was  ex- 
cavated :  it  certainly  existed  when 
Domitian  and  others  of  the  emperors 
took  so  much  delight  in  this  region. 
A  quadrilateral  court,  well  walled  in 
with  large  stones  in  parallelograms, 
succeeds  to  the  flat  arch ;  opposite  to 
which  the  water  enters  a  narrower 
passage,  and  then  passes  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  mountain.  Over  this 
smaller  passage  is  a  vault,  but  this 
may  possibly  be  of  more  recent  con* 
Btruction,  and  from  the  form  of  a 
range  of  blocks  just  below  the  arch  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  original 
covering  might  have  been  by  what 


are  called  approaching  stones.      The 
fine  old  trees  which  overshadow  the 
spot  render  the  Alban  lake  a  cool  and 
delightful  summer  retreat;  and   the 
number  of   blocks,   the   remains   of 
terraces  and  buildings,  at  the  water's 
edge  all  round  the  basin,  prove  how 
much  the  Ronuuis,  during  the  bril- 
liant period  of  the  first  emperors,  en- 
joyed its  picturesque  and  sylvan  beau- 
ties.   A  large  grotto  or  cave,  near  the 
water,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  emissary,  has  been  deco- 
rated with  Doric  triglyphs,  and  was 
doubtless  frequently  used  as  the  sum- 
mer  triclinium  of  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian, whose  palace  was  situated  on  the 
hill  above.     These  retreats  were  of 
course  constructed  long  after  the  emis- 
sary, when  the  experience  of  ages  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  further  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  riung  of 
the  water. "  To  th^e  accurateobserva- 
tions  we  may  add,  that  from-  many 
appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  lake^ 
and  from  the  authority  of  I^ivy,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  lake  was  origi- 
nally more  than  200  feet  higher  than 
the  present  surface:  the  deep  artifi- 
cial cutting  between  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  Marino,  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater,  which  we  have  noticed  in  a 
previous   page,   evidently   served   to 
carry  off  the  waters  into  the   little 
stream  whose  bed  we  pass  in  travel- 
ling on  the  high  post-road  from  Rome 
to  Albano.     The  terms  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  as  given  by  Livy,  distinctly 
refer  to  this  channel,  directing  that 
the  waters  should  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  by  their  own  river,  ntojlumime. 
The  connexion  of  the  emissary  with 
the  siege  of  Veil  is  easily  explained  t 
the  oracle  directed  the  construction 
of  tlie  emissary,  in  reference  to  the 
hint  of  the  Etruscan  soothsayer  that 
they  should  enter  Veii  by  means  of  a 
mine,  the  art  of  forming  which  was 
then  unknown  to  the  Romans.     By 
the  exercise  of  their  skill  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  emissary,  they  obtained 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them 
to  sink  a  mine,  which  gave  them  pos- 
session of  the  citadel  of  Veil. 
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Travellers  who  visit  the  lake  from 
Albano  may  always  find  donkeys  in  the 
town  ready  for  hire  at  three  pauls  each, 
llie  cicerone  expects  five  pauls,  and 
the  custode  at  the  emissary  who  finds 
lights  expects  two  pauls. 

Albano. 

A  very  beautiful  road  of  two  miles, 
shaded  by  ilexes,  and  skirting  the 
ground  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  leads 
us  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Al- 
bano. It  is  called  the  GdUeria  di 
Sopra,  and  is  well  known  for  its  fine 
views  of  the  lake  and  of  Monte  Cavi. 
The  traveller  who  visits  Albano  from 
Home  traverses  the  first  two  stages  of 
the  high  post-road  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  en- 
joying the  grand  effects  produced  by 
the  magnificent  aqueducts  which  span 
the  Campagna  with  their  colossal 
arches.  The  details  of  this  interest- 
ing road  are  given  in  the  Handbook 
for  Southern  Italy,  but  we  may  here 
mention  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects which  present  themselves  to  our 
notice.  About  six  miles  from  Rome 
is  the  picturesque  ruined  tomb  of  the 
first  century  of  the  empire,  erro- 
neously called  by  the  older  antiquaries 
the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus 
as  having  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  met  his  wife  and  mother, 
and  was  moved  by  their  tears  and  en- 
treaties to  **  set  his  mercy  and  his  ho- 
nour at  difference.**  An  examination 
of  the  ruins  will  show  that  the  build- 
ing could  never  have  been  a  temple, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  republican  but  an 
imperial  structure.  The  supposed  site 
of  the  temple  is  described  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  road  to  Frascati,  at  p. 
555.  Beyond  this  we  pass  the  first 
post-station  on  this  route,  at  Torre 
di  Mezza  Via,  which  counts  as  I  ^  post 
from  Rome.  Near  Frattocchie,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Albano,  we  join 
the  Via  Appia  close  to  the  column 
erected  in  1757  by  Le  Maire  and  Bos- 
cowich  for  their  measurements  of  the 
meridian  of  Rome.     The  other  point 


of  the  base  is  the  tomb  of  Caecilia 
Metella,  giving  53,562^  palms;  but 
the  two  extremities  are  on  so  different 
a  level,'  that  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his  trigo- 
nometrical survey,  was  unable  to  mea- 
sure any  angles  fi-om  it.  Frattocchie 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  scene  of  the 
fatal  quarrel  between  Milo  and  Clo- 
dtus  the  tribune,  in  which  the  latter 
was  murdered,  and  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Ctcero*s  oration  **  pro  Mi- 
lone.'*  On  the  right  of  the  road  are  the 
ruins  of  Bovillae,  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius,  well-known  for  its  conquest  by 
Coriolanus  and  as  the  Sacrarium  of  the 
Julian  family.  Among  the  ruins  are 
portions  of  the  circus,  the  theatre  and 
the  ancient  walls,  built  of  large  qua- 
drangular masses  of  tu&. 

The  road  near  this  crosses  the  dry' 
bed  of  the  river  by  which  the  Alban 
lake  is  believed  to  have  discharged  its 
waters  through  an  artificial  cutting, 
long  anterior  to  the  construction  of 
the  emissary.  A  modern  road  leads 
from  this  spot  to  the  Villa  Torlonia 
at  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  this  we  cross  the  ancient 
road  which  led  to  Alba  Longa.  Nu- 
merous tombs,  many  of  which  are 
proved  by  the  inscriptions  to  have  be- 
longed to  eminent  families  of  ancient  .^ 
Rome,  border  the  road  on  each  side 
during  the  ascent  to  Albuu).  About 
half  a  mile  before  reaching  the  town 
a  massive  square  tomb,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  sepulchral  altar  and  about 
thirty  feet  high,  with  three  niches 
within  and  places  for  vases  or  sarco- 
phagi, was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of  the  ex* 
press  declaration  of  Cicero  that  his 
body  was  burnt  in  the  Roman  Forum 
and  cast  out,  "tpoUaium  imaginibusf 
exequiiSf  pompa,  laudatione,  infdicissi* 
mis  lignisy  semiuttulatumt  noetumia  ca-^ 
nibus  dilaniandum."  The  view  look- 
ing back  during  the  ascent  of  this 
hill  presents  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
impressive  scenes  in  Italy.  It  com- 
mands the  whole  Campagna  as  far  as 
Soraete  :  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
Rome  is  seen  with  its  domes  and 
towers  and  obelbkai  rising  in  solitary 
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grandeur  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  de- 
solate Cainpagna,  lilce  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  Beyond,  on  the  left  hand,  the 
long  line  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
pletes  this  striking  picture.  Close  to 
the  gate  of  Albano  are  the  ruins  of  a 
fine  massive  tomb,  with  comer-stones 
of  white  marble,  with  which  the  entire 
structure  of  four  stories  appears  to 
have  been  originally  covered.  It 
contains  a  sepulchral  chamber  twelve 
feet  long  and  eight  broad,  and  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  authorities  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great,  whose 
ashes  were  brought  from  Egypt  and 
deposited  here  by  Cornelia.  The 
statement  of  Plutarch,  who  says  that 
the  tomb  of  Pompey  was  close  to  his 
villa  at  Albanumi  perfectly  corres- 
ponds with  thia  locality.  On  the 
right  of  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Altieri, 
and  on  the  left  is  a  new  road  leading 
to  Castel  GandolfOk  The  modern 
arms  of  Albano  are  the  white  sow  of 
^neas  and  her  thirty  pigs ;  but  tra- 
vellers must  not  be  deceived  by  this 
emblem,  for  Albano  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  considered  the  site  of  Alba 
Longa.  After  entering  the  gate,  on 
the  right  hand  is  the  Villa  Doria. 

AuAvo,  14  miles  from  Rome  (2^ 
posts).  (lnn$:  La  Citt^  di  Parigi; 
Europa;  both  very  good).  An  epis- 
copal town  of  5600  souls,  about  900 
feet  above  the  sea,  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  purity 
of  its  air.  Albano  and  L*Ariccia 
have  been  called  the  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  of  Rome,  and  during  the 
summer  months  they  are  filled  with 
visitors.  Albano,  particularly,  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  Roman  nobility 
during  the  vilUggiaitwa,  At  this  sea- 
son a  public  carriage  runs  regularly 
between  Albano  and  Rome  three 
times  a  week :  the  fare  is  five  pauls. 
Although  the  town  is  healthy,  the 
Campagna  below  it  is  too  near  the  re- 
gion of  malaria  to  be  regarded  without 
suspicion  during  the  extreme  heats  of 
summer.  The  present  town  occupies 
part  of  the  grounds  of  the  two  villas 
f»f  ^°™P®y  *"<*  Domitian  :  traces  of 
the  former  are  supposed  to  be  visible 


in  some  masses  of  reticulated  masonry 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Doria, 
and  in  some  fragments  in  the  Villa 
Barberini  on  the  road  to  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo ;  but  as  Domitian  included  both 
the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Clodius 
in  his  immense  range  of  buildings,  it 
would  be  extremely  difiUcult   to  de- 
termine the  exact  position  of  the  more 
ancient  structures.     The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  was  covered  with 
villas  of  the  Roman  patricians,  many 
of  which  are  still   traceable.       The 
most  remarkable  remains  at  Albano 
are  those  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Do- 
mitian, between  the  church  of  S.  Pa- 
olo and  the  Cappuccini,  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  and  by  Juvenal  as  the  scene 
of  the  most  revolting  cruelties  of  the 
last  and  worst  of  the  twelve  Cassars. 
Near  S.  Paolo  are  the  ruins  of  the 
camp  of  the  Prstorian  guard:  a  great 
portion  of  the  walls,  and  one  of  the 
gates  still  exist.     The  walls  are  built 
of   quadrilateral    masses,    many    of 
which  are  twelve  feet  long.     A4join- 
ing   the  western   wall   is  a  circular 
building  now  called  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Rotonda,  on  the  door  of 
which   are  some   beautiful   acanthus 
leaves  and  other  ornaments  in  white 
marble,  ^brought    from    the   villa  of 
Domitian  :  this  building  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  a  temple  of 
Minerva.     In  the  Strada  di  Gesik  e 
Maria  are  numerous  remains  of  baths. 
The   Cappuccini,  between   the  town 
and  the  lake,  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificent view,  no  doubt  occupies  part 
of  the  villa  of  Domitian.     More  ex- 
tensive remains  are  found  among  the 
pine-groves    of   the    beautiful    Villa 
Barberini  on  the  road  to  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo.      Considerable     interest    was 
excited  about  SO  years  ago  by  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  sepulhcrtd  urns  belong- 
ing to  Signor  Carnevali  of  Albano, 
said  to  have  been  discovered  under  a 
bed  of  lava,  and  consequently  to  have 
belonged  to  a  people  anterior  to  the 
extinction  of  the  volcano.     This  the- 
ory has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  dis- 
covery of  inscriptions   on  the   urns, 
which  a  more  accurate  acquaintance 
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with  sueh  remains  has  proved  to  be 
in  the  Oscan  character.  They  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Grego« 
riano  in  the  Vatican,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  some  antiquaries  to  repre- 
sent the  huts  inhabited  by  the  Latin 
tribes  (p.  475.)*  When  first  discovered, 
they  were  gravely  described  as  antedi- 
luvian. 

The  agreeable  wine  of  Albano,  from 
the  vineyards  around  the  lake,  still 
keeps  up  the  reputation  it  eigoyed  in 
the  days  of  Horace  : 

'*  Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Pleniu  Albani  cadus."  Od.  iv.  11. 

"  Ut  Attica  Virgo 
Cum  sacris  Cereris,  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes, 
Caecuba  vina  ferens :  Alcon  Chium  maris  ex* 

pers. 
Hie  herus :  Albanuro,  Mccenas,  sive  Faler- 

num 
Te  magit  appositiidelectat;  habemus  utntm- 

quc.'*  IL  Sat.  viii.  13. 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  since  a.d.  460.  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspeare),  the  only 
English  prelate  who  ever  occupied  the 
papal  chair,  was  bishop  of  Albano  for 
some  years  prior  to  his  accession. 

The  Via  Appia  passes  in  a  straight 
Hne  through  Albano,  and  the  post- 
road  after  leaving  the  town  traverses 
it  for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  until  it 
arrives  at  Castel  Sw  Gennarello,  where 
it  makes  a  sudden  and  unnecessary 
turn  to  the  left  in  order  to  reach  Vel- 
letri.  A  short  distance  beyond  the 
gate  of  Albano  is  the  sepulchral  mo- 
nument so  oft«n  described  as  that  of 
the  Horatii  and  CuriatiL  The  older 
Italian  antiquaries  who  suggested  this 
idea  had  taken  no  pains  to  examine 
how  hx  such  a  supposition  was  borne 
out  by  history ;  but  in  recent  years  a 
more  diligent  collation  of  authorities, 
and  above  all  a  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  Etruscan  remains, 
has  not  only  entirely  disproved  the 
assertion,  but  has  established  beyond 
a  doubt  the  Etruscan  origin  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  occasion  of  its  erection. 
Tlie  base  is  fifty  Roman  feet  square, 
and  twenty-four  high  :  upon  this  rise 
at  the  angles  four  pyramids  or  cones, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  round  pe- 
destal twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter. 


containing  a  small  chamber,  in  which 
an  urn  with  ashes  was  discovered  in 
the  last  century.  The  traveller  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  compare  this 
with  the  description  of  the  tomb  of 
Porsena  at  Chiusi,  as  given  in  the 
thirty-sixth  book  of  Pliny,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Varro,  will  hardly  require  a 
stronger  argument  in  fiivour  of  the 
conclusions  of  Piranesi,  D*Hancar- 
ville,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is  the  tomb 
of  A  runs,  the  son  of  Porsena,  who 
was  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his  at- 
tack upon  Aricia.  As  no  trace  re- 
mains at  Chiusi  of  the  magnificent 
sepulchre  of  Porsena,  this  ruin  may 
be  considered  a  valuable  illustration 
of  Pliny's  description.  The  tomb  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  for  they  were  buried 
on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  which  was 
distant  only  five  miles  from  Rome. 

L'Ariccia, 

about  a  mile  from  Albano,  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  hollow.  The  post- 
road  leaves  the  Appian  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeds  by  a  steep 
but  picturesque  ascent  to  L'Ariccia, 
through  which  the  interest  of  the 
Chigi  family  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
modern  road,  although  the  Appian 
afforded  a  straight  and  easy  passage. 
The  deep  ravine  which  separates 
L'Ariccia  from  Albano  abounds  in 
the  most  beautiful  scenery.  The 
modem  town,  with  a  population  of 
1300  souls,  is  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  the  celebrated  Aricia,  one 
of  the  confederate  cities  of  Latium, 
whose  history  and  connexion  with 
the  nymph  Egeria  are  so  often  alluded 
to  by  the  Latin  poets.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  Hip- 
polytus,  who  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Vijrbius  in  the  neighbour- 
ing grove,  in  conjunction  with  Diana. 
We  gather  from  Virgil  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  towns  of  Latium 
at  the  arrival  of  ^neas : 

*'  At  Trivia  Hlppolytum  lecretis  alma  re- 
coudit 
Sedlbus,  et  nymphas  Egeri*  nemorique  re- 
legat; 
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Sotuf  ubi  in  tylvb  lUHt  ignobtlU  srum 
Exigeret,  versoque  uU    nomine  Virbiut 
esMt.**  JEn,  Tli.  761. 

It  was  the  first  stege  out  of  Rome  in 
Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  :  -^ 

**  EgreMum  macni  me  acceplt  Aricia  RomA 
Hospitio  modioa"  L  Sat.  y.  1. 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
is  proved  by  his  eloquent  description 
in' the  third  Philippic,  when  he  re- 
plies to  the  attack  of  Antony  on  the 
mother  of  Augustus,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  town.  During  the  retreat 
of  Porsena*8  army  from  Rome  it  was 
attacked  by  a  detachment  under  his 
son  Aruns,  who  was  finally  defeated 
and  slain  by  Aristodemus  of  Cumae, 
a«  we  learn  from  Livy :  the  Etruscan 
prince  was  buried  near  the  scene  of 
action,  in  the  tomb  already  described. 
The  ancient  city  lay  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  hill,  extending  down  to 
the  Appian,  where  numerous  remains 
still  exist.  Among  these  ruins  are 
the  city  walls,  and  a  highly  curious 
fragment  with  a  perpendicular  aper- 
ture, through  which  a  suflScient  quan- 
tity of  water  is  discharged  to  give  rise 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  the 
emissary  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  or  tlie 
fountain  of  Diana.  The  most  impor- 
tant ruin  is  that  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Nibby,  who  considered  it  to  be 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  whose  site  had 
been  previously  sought  for  on  the  side 
of  the  lake  of  Nemi.  There  are 
several  circumstances  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  this  opinion :  the  account  of 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  temple  over- 
looked a  sea,  does  not  correspond  so 
well  with  the  lake  of  Nemi  as  with 
the  extensive  hollow  below  these  ruins 
called  the  VcJUricday  a  large  crater 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  which 
was  evidently  filled  with  water  in  his 
time,  like  the  other  volcanic  lakes  of 
Albano,  Nemi,  &c  A  still  more 
conclusive  argument  is  the  bas-relief 
found  here  in  1791  by  Cardinal  Des- 
puig,  who  unfortunately  sent  it  to 
Palmain  the  island  of  Majorca,  where, 
if  it  exbt  at  all,  it  is  comparatively  lost 
ib  the  world.'    This  remarkable  frag- 


ment was  34  feet  long  and  2  feet  high  : 
it  represented  the  priratofthe  temple  in 
the  act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  en- 
tirely confirming  the  account  of  Stralx>, 
who  says  that  the  barbaric  ordinances 
of  the  temple  required  that  the  high 
priest  called  the  Rex  Nemorensis^ 
should  have  killed  his  predecessor  in 
single  combat.  An  engraving  was  made 
from  the  marble  by  Pietro  Fontana» 
which  is  now  valuable  from  its  exces- 
sive rarity.  The  founder  of  this  tem- 
ple, according  to  Pausanias,  was  Hip- 
polytus;  but  other  writers  ascribe  it 
to  Orestes,  after  he  had  taken  refuge 
at  Aricia  with  Iphigenia:  the  poets 
have  of  course  availed  themselves  of 
both  these  statements. 

The  modern  town  of  L*Ariccia  has 
a  fine  palace  belonging  to  the  Chigi 
family  built  by  Bernini,  and  the 
church  of  the  Assuhzioae  della  Ver- 
gine,  built  by  Alexander  VII.  in 
1664  firom  the  designs  of  the  same  ar- 
chitect. Its  imposing  cupola  is  bril- 
liantly decorated  internally  with  stuc- 
coes by  Antonio  Raggi.  The  fresco 
of  the  Assumption,  and  the  picture  of 
S.  Francesco  de  Sales,  are  by  Rorgog' 
none ;  the  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova  vt 
by  Raffiidlo  Vanni ;  and  the  S.  Giu- 
seppe and  S.  Antonio  are  by  the 
brothers  Gimignani. 

montb  glovx  (corioli),  ano  civita 
Lavinxa  (Lanutium). 

From  the  hill  of  Aricia  and  from 
parts  of  the  road  to  Genzano,  looking 
over  the  broad  crater  of  the  Valleric^ 
cia,  is  seen  the  hill  of  Monte  Giope,  the 
lowest  hill  of  the  range  which  de- 
sends  firom  Monte  Cavi  to  the  plain. 
It  is  covered  with  vineyards,  and  is 
situated  on  the  left  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  ancient  city  of  Antium. 
Monte  Giove  is  peculiarly  interesting 
as  the  spot  on  which  the  best  modem 
antiquaries  agree  in  fixing  the  site  of 
the  celebrated  city  of  Corioli,  so  fii- 
mous  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus : 

**  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces,  men  and  lads. 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.    Boy!  false 
hound  I 
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.   If  you  have  writ  your  annaU  true,  *tUi 
there 

That  like  an  eaffle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
•  Flutter'd  your  Volaces  in  CorioU : 

Alone  I  did  iL" 

There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
to  be  discovered  :  indeed,  Pliny  states 
that  it  was  deserted  in  his  day,  and 
that  its  site  was  without  a  trace  of  its 
existence.  On  a  projecting  hill  to  the 
south-east  is  the  picturesque  little 
town  of  Civita  Lavinia,  with  800  in- 
habitants, occupying  the  site  of  ancient 
•LanuTiuin,  founded  by  Diomede,  and 
one  of  the  confederate  cities  of  La- 
tium.  It  is  celebrated  by  Livy  for 
its  worship  of  Juno  Sospita,  whose 
temple  was  said  to  be  guarded  by  a 
dragon.  It  is  also  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  of  Milo  and  of  Mursna, 
well-known  by  the  able  advocacy  of 
Cicero,  of  Roscius  the  comedian,  and 
of  the  three  Antonines.  The  modern 
town  is  built  of  massive  rectangular 
blocks  evidently  the  remains  of  an- 
cient buildings.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a 
building  composed  of  large  blocks  of 
squared  stone,  supposed  to  be  part  of 
the  temple  of  Juno.  Near  it  are  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  mas- 
sive walls  of  peperino,  built  with 
stones  in  many  instances  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  length. 

Gkmzano, 

about  3  mUes  from  Albano  (}  post). 
Among  the  most  remarkable  objects 
presented  by  the  route  from  L'Ariccia 
to  Genzano  is  the  magnificent  cause- 
way, 700  feet  in  length  and  about  40 
feet  broad,  by  which  the  Appian  Way 
was  carried  across  the  northern  angle 
of  the  crater  of  Vallericcia.  It  is  en- 
tirely constructed  of  squared  blocks  of 
peperino,  seven  feet  in  length,  ar- 
ranged in  alternate  courses  of  long  and 
short  stones.  The  causeway  is  pierced 
by  three  round  arched  apertures  for 
the  passage  of  water  from  the  hills, 
aud  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  val- 
ley its  height  is  not  less  than  forty 
feet.  The  whole  structure,  particu- 
larly in  the  upper  part  of  "Ihe  ascent,  is 
l^ighly  interesting.    The  post-road  to 


Genzano  is  badly  paved  with  stones 
taken  from  the  Via  Appia  below 
L'Ariccia,  which  was  destroyed  for 
the  purpose  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  tedious  ascent  to  the  town 
is  usually  beset  with  beggars,  who 
seem  to  be  the  true  representatives  of 
those  which  infested  this  hill  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal : 

"  Dignus  Aricinot  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
Blaodaque  devexsa  Jactaret  basia  rhedae." 

Sat.  iv. 

A  fine  triple  avenue  of  elms  called  the 
Olnuita,  planted  by  the  Duke  Giuli- 
ano  Cesarini  in  1643,  forms  the  en- 
trance to  Genzano.  The  point  where 
the  plantation  branches  off  into  three 
avenues  is  called  the  piazza :  one  of 
these  branches  leads  to  the  Cappuccini 
and  to  the  lake  of  Nemi,  the  middle 
one  to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Ce- 
sarini, and  the  third  to  the  town. 
Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  lake 
will  do  well  to  leave  their  carriage 
at  this  spot :  the  descent  occupies  half 
an  hour,  and  a  path  lends  direct  from 
the  lake  to  the  post-house,  where  the 
carriage  can  wait  their  return. 

Gmzano  ( Inn :  La  Posts,  very  bad), 
a  picturesque  town  of  4600  souls,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  annual  festival  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  Corpus  Domini, 
called  the  Infiorata  di  Genzano,  from 
the  custom  of  strewing  flowers  along 
the  streets  so  as  to  represent  ara- 
besques, heraldic  devices,  figures,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  effect  produced 
by  this  kind  of  flower-mosaic  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  during  the  festa 
the  town  is  filled  with  visitors  from 
Rome  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
On  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town  is 
the  feudal  mansion  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  in  a  commanding  and  beau- 
tiful position,  overlooking  the  lake  of 
Nemi.  Higher  up  is  the  convent  of 
the  Cappuccini,  which  enjoys  a  pros- 
pect of  even  greater  beauty.  The 
modern  cathedral,  built  in  the  last 
century,  has  an  altarpiece  representing 
the  Trinity  and  the  passage  of  the 
souls  from  purgatory,  by  an  unknown 
Spanish  (?)  master.  The  Duke  Sfor?"~ 
Cesarini,  who  married  Miss  Shir^ 
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the  grand-daugbte?  of  Robert,  £«fl 
Ferrers,  has  lately  aucceedcd  in  es- 
tablishing an  infant  school  at  Gcnxano, 
which  has  excited  considerable  in- 
terest from  the  fiu;t  of  ito  being  the 
first  school  of  that  description  which 
has  ever  been  establbhed  at  or  near 
Rome.  The  duke  has  for  the  last 
aeren  years  been  unremitting  in  his 
exertions  to  introduce  tbb  system  of 
educaticMi  on  his  estates,  but  during 
the  pontificate  of  the  late  pope  infant 
schools  were  strictly  prohibited.  Pius 
IXo  howerer,  has  acted  with  greater 
liberality,  and  conceded  his  sanction, 
and  the  duke  has  placed  the  establish- 
ment under  the  charge  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  from  Piacenza, 
where  the  best  regulated  infimt 
schools  are  to  be  found. 

Lake  or  Nkmi. 
From  the  post-house  of  Genzano  a 
walk  of  a  few  minutes  brings  us  to  the 
lake  of  Nemi,  the  Lacus  Nemorensis 
of  the  poets.  This  beautiful  little 
lake  occupies,  like  that  of  Albano,  the 
well-defined  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, whose  sides  are  formed  partly  of 
basalt  and  partly  of  consolidated 
scoriae.  It  is  five  miles  in.  circum- 
ference and  rather  more  than  100  feet 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  lake  of 
Albano.  The  road  which  leads  to 
Nemi  from  Genzano,  passing  by  the 
Cappuccini,  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
Fountain  of  Egerm,  one  of  the  streams 
which  Strabo  mentions  as  supplying 
the  lake;  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  one  of  the  same  name 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome. 
This  fountain,  which  so  many  poets 
have  celebrated  in  conjunction  with 
the  lake  and  temple,  is  beaatifuHy 
described  by  Ovid,  who  represents  the 
nymph  as  so  inconsolable  at  the  death 
of  Numa,  that  Diana  changed  her 
into  a  fountain  i 

*'  Non  tamen  Egeriae  luctus  sliena  levare 
Damns  valent ;  montique  jacens  radicibus 

iinis 
Liquitur  in  Ucrjmat:  donee  pietate  do. 

lentis 
MoU  aoror  FhciM  geUdum  de    corpore 

foDtam 
Fecit,  et  aeCemas  artua  lenUvit  in  undaa." 

.    Metam.  xy. 


Tlie  Tillage  of  Nemi^  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1100  souls,   is  beauttfullj 
placed  mi  the  margin  of  the  lake  im- 
mediately opposite  to   Genzano.      It 
bdongs,  together  with  a  large  extent 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  to  Prince 
Roapigliosi,  having  passed  into   that 
frmily  in  the  last  century  afler  be- 
longing   successively    to    the    noble 
houses  (^  Colonna,  Borgia,  Piccolo- 
mini,  Cenci,  Frangipani,  and  BraacfaL 
The  old  feudal  oistle  with  its  round 
tower  was  chiefly  built  by  the   Co- 
lonna.    From  the  hills   above,   the 
traveller  enjoys  one  of  tboae   scenes 
which  cannot  be  described:  the  eye 
wanders  over  the  vast  plains  of  the 
Campagna  from  the  Circcan  promon- 
tory to  Porto  d* Anzo,  the  ancient  An- 
tium,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  comprehendii^  within 
this  range  the  scene  of  half  the  £neld, 
and  of  some  of  the  grandest  events  in 
the  history  of  Rome,     llie  lake  of 
Nemi  acquired  considerable  notoriety 
in  the  16th  century  from  the  discovery 
of  a  quantity  of  timbers,  which  Al- 
berti,  the    celebrated   architect,   and 
Marcbi,  the  engineer,  described  as  the 
remans  of  an  ancient  ship :   it  was 
said  to  be  500  fret  in  length,  and  was 
attributed  either  to  Tiberius  or  to  Tra- 
jan.    The  existence  of  a  vessel  of  this 
size  on  the  lake  of  Nemi  carries  with 
it  the  air  of  improbability ;  and  it  is 
now  explained  by  the  researches  of 
Professor  Nibby,  who  carefully  exa- 
mined the  locality.     He  found  that 
the  beams  recovered   from  the  lake 
were    parts   of   the   frame-work    of 
an    ancient  building,    of   larch   and 
pine,    from   which  numerous   metal 
nails  and  other  fragments  were  ob- 
tained.    The  pavement,  ^consisting  of 
large   tiles,  was  laid  upon  an  iron 
grating  marked  in  many  places  with 
die  name  Caisar  in  very  ancient  cha- 
racters.    The  tiles,  grating,  nails,  and 
some  of  the  beams,  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  Library  (p.  483. ).  From 
the  account  olT  Suetonius,  who  says 
that  Csesar  began  a  villa  at  a  great 
cost  upon  tliis  lake,  and  in  a  fit  of 
caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down 
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before  it  was  completed,  Nibby  in- 
fers that  these  fragments  were  the 
foundations  of  the  irilla,  which  escaped 
destruction  by  being  under  water. 
On  the  sides  of  the  lake  are  some 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings.  We 
have  already  stated  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Temple  of  Diana  is  suppoised 
to  have  been  situated  below  L'Aric- 
cia.  The  cicoroni,  however,  point 
out  its  ruins  near  the  lake ;  but  tra- 
vellers who  are  practised  in  the  ex- 
amination of  ancient  buildings  will  see 
at  once  that  they  consist  of  <^U8  reti" 
euUxtumf  which  of  course  belongs  to  a 
much  later  period  than  the  date  of 
the  temple.  The  grove  of  Diana  ex- 
tended, as  it  still  does,  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  and^hills  for  many 
miles ;  and  from  its  age  and  extent  it 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  wild  and 
mysterious  rites  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  counterpart  of  those  which 
marked  the  worship  of  the  goddess  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Genzano 
we  leave  the  Comarca  and  enter  the 
legation  of  Velletri.  At  the  castle 
and  bridge  of  San  Gennarello  the  road 
quits  the  Appian,  and  makes  a  detour 
of  some  miles  in  order  to  pass  through 
Velletri  before  it  again  joins  it  near 
Cistema.  The  Appian  may  be  seen 
from  this  spot  descending  into  the 
plain  in  a  straight  line,  marked  by 
numerous  remains  of  ancient  tombs. 
From  this  and  other  parts  of  the  road 
Civita  Lavinia,  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  is  a  conspicuous  object. 
Velletri  and  the  remainder  of  the 
road  to  Terracina  and  Naples,  in- 
cluding a  dkour  to  Cora  and  Norba, 
are  described  in  the  Handbook  for 
Southern  Aa/y. 

COLONMA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may 
be  made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna, 
and  from  Colonna  to  Palestrina  and 
Grenaaizano,  visiting  the  lake  of  Grabii 
on  the  return  to  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance from  Frascati  to  Colonna  is 
5  miles.  The  road  traverses  the  an- 
cient line  of  communication  between 


Tusculum,  Labicuro,  and  Gabii. 
About  a  mile  from  Frascati,  it  passes 
near  the  singular  hexagonal  lake 
called  the  Comufette^  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  supposed  by  ProfMSor 
Nibby  to  be  the  true  site  of  the  lake 
Regillus,  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battle  in  which  the  Romans,  under 
the  dictator  Posthumius  assisted  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated  the  most 
powerful  confederation  of  the  Latin 
tribes,  under  the  Tarquins  and  Mami- 
lius  the  chief  of  Tusculum.  The 
position  of  this  lake  immediately  un- 
der the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  the  lo- 
cality, which,  as  Livy  distinctly  tells 
us,  was  in  the  Tusculan  territory. 
The  lake  was  drained  in  the  17th 
century  by  the  Borghese  family,  be- 
fore whidi  time  it  could  not  have 
been  much  smaller  than  the  lake  of 
Gabii.  It  is  a  curious  basin,  and  its 
artificial  emissary  may  still  be  traced ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  visit  it  in  sum- 
mer, as  it  swarms  with  vipers.  Be- 
yond this  the  road  skirts  the  base  of 
Monte  Forxiot  a  village  of  ISOO  souls, 
prettily  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  villa  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  site 
of  which  is  identified  with  some  ex- 
tensive ruins  visible  between  Monte 
Porzio  and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  called 
Cappellette.  The  modem  village  was 
buUt  by  Gregory  XIII.,  whose  ar- 
morial bearings,  the  Buoncompagni 
dragons,  may  be  seen  over  the  princi- 
pal gateway.  The  only  object  of  in- 
terest in  the  village  is  the  church, 
built  by  Prince  Marcantonio  Bor> 
ghese,  and  consecrated  by  Cardinal 
York  in  1766.  Beyond  this,  the  road 
passes  at  the  base  of  Monte  Compatri, 
another  mountain- village  belonging  to 
the  Borghese,  with  a  population  of 
2259  souls,  and  a  baronial  manuon 
occasionally  occupied  by  the  family. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  risen  frt>m  the 
ruins  of  Tusculum  in  the  12th  century, 
but  it  contains  nothing  of  any  interest. 
Colonna  occupies  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Latin  city  of  Labicum,  the  co- 
lony of  Alba  • 
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*'  Iniequitur  nlmba*  pedituin,  dipcfttaque 
totit 
Agmina    dmuentur    eampii,    Argi^aque 

pubet, 
Aunincnque  manut^  Rutuli,   veteresque 

Sicani, 
£t  SMnn*  aciet,  et  ptett  acuU  Lia>ici.** 

Xn.  TiL  793. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  city  pre- 
sents few  facta  which  require  notice 
except  its  capture  and  sack  by  Corio- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it  by 
Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum,  Bo- 
▼ills,  and  Gabii  as  so  much  depopu- 
lated in  his  time,  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  any  one  to  represent 
.them  in  the  Ferise  Latins?.  The 
modem  village  of  Colonna  holds  a 
conspicuous  rank  among  the  towns  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  the  place  from 
which  the  princely  house  of  Colonna 
derives  its  origin.  The  first  mention 
of  the  fitmily  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century,  when  the  Countess 
Emilia  of  Palestrina  married  a  baron 
described  as  de  Columna,  The  history 
of  the  place  during  the  12th  and  ISth 
century  would  be  a  continuous  record 
of  the  contests  of  the  Colonna  with 
the  popes  and  with  the  Roman  ba- 
rons. It  was  seized  in  1297  by  Boni- 
face VIII.,  and  again  by  Rienzi  in 
.1354,  on  his  expedition  against  Pales- 
.trina.  In  the  last  century,  the  Co- 
lonna sold  the  property  to  the  Ludovisi, 
together  with  Zagarolo  and  Gallicano. 
The  alienation  of  an  estate  from  which 
they  derived  their  name,  was  an  act 
unworthy  the  descendants  of  the  he- 
roic Stefiino  Colonna,  whom  Petrarch 
4elighted  to  honour.  The  village  is 
now  in  ruins  and  almost  entirely  de- 
populated ;  the  number  of  inhabitants 
scarcely  amounting  to  200.  At  the 
base  of  the  hill  of  Colonna  is  the  an- 
cient Via  Liabicana,  now  the  high  road 
to  Naples  by  Frotinone  and  San  Ger- 
mano.  On  the  left  of  this  road,  and 
in  a  direct  line  between  Colonna  and 
the  lake  of  Gabii,  is  a  small  pestilen- 
tial pool,  scarcely  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
circumference,  filling  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  The  Roman  anti- 
quaries for  many  years  regarded  it  as 
liie  lake  Regillus,  although  the  ex- 
pression of  Livy  **adLacum  Regillum  | 


in  agro  T\ueuUnio  "  was  hardly  to  be 
reconciled  with  a  locality  between 
which  and  Tusculum  the  territory  of 
Labicum  intervened.  The  import- 
ance of  the  battle  fought  at  the  lake 
Regillus  gave  considerable  interest  to 
the  question,  but  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  decidedly  in  favour  of  tbe  lake 
of  Cornufelle  described  above,  and 
the  vicinity  of  that  lake  to  Tusculum 
appears  to  us  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
is  the  true  locality  of  the  battle. 

Palestrina,  &c. 

About  12  miles  from  Colonna  is 
Palestrina,  the  modern  representative 
of  the  famous  city  of  Prseneste,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Greek  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  residence  of  a  king  long  be/ore 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  No  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  afibrds 
the  traveller  so  many  examples  of  the 
different  systems  of  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  early  periods 
of  her  history.  The  ruins  of  the  walls 
and  of  the  other  edifices  for  which  the 
ancient  city  was  remarkable,  present 
us  with  four  distinct  epochs :  in  the 
enormous  polygonal  masses  of  the 
city  walls  we  have  a  fine  example  of 
Pelasgic  architecture ;  in  the  smaller 
polygonal  constructions  we  recognise 
the  period  of  the  Roman  kings,  when 
the  Pelasgic  style  was  generally  imi- 
tated in  those  districts  where  tbe  local 
materials  were  of  hard  stone;  in  the 
quadrilateral  foundations  we  see  the 
style  of  the  republic ;  and  in  the 
brick -work,  known  as  the  **  opera  1»- 
terizia,**  we  have  some  fine  specimens 
of  the  empire.  The  contests  of  Prse- 
neste  with  Rome,  and  its  conquest  by 
Cincinnatus  and  Camillus,  are  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  Livy ;  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Hannibal  reconnoitred  the 
situation  of  Rome  from  its  citadel ; 
and  the  young  Cains  Marius,  after  his 
defeat  by  Sylla,  killed  himself  within 
its  walls.  On  bis  return  from  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  Sylla  re- 
venged himself  on  P;*aene8te  for  the 
support  given  to  his  rival  by  destroying 
the  town  and  putting  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
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built  the  walls,  and  to  atone  for  hU 
cruelties  embellished  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  whose  magnificence  made 
the  Athenian  philosopher,  Carneades, 
declare  that  he  had  never  seen  a  For- 
tune so  fortunate  as  that  of  Praeneste. 
Under  the  emperors  the  city  was  the 
frequent  residence  of  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, Nero,  Domitian,  and  Hadrian, 
who  built  there  a  magnificent  villa  of 
which  considerable  remains  are  still 
visible.  The  partiality  of  Horace  for 
Praeneste  is  well  known  :  in  his  epistle 
to  LoUius  he  tells  him  that  he  read 
the  Iliad  during  his  residence  in  the 

eity  (Ep*  ii.  !•)>  ^"^  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
most  beautiful  odes  he  mentions  it 
among  his  favourite  retreats,  classing 
it  with  Tibur,  Baise,  and  his  Sabine 
&rm: 

"  Ve«ter,  Canuense,  vMter  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabiuo« ;  seu  luihi  frigidum 
Praeneste,  seu  Tibur  supinum 
Seu  liquidae  nlacuere  Baiae." 

Od.  iiL  4. 

The  modern  name  of  Palestrina  oc- 
curs in  ecclesiastical  documents  as 
early  as  a.d.  873.  Its  whole  history 
during  the  middle  ages  is  associated 
with  that  of  the  Colonna  family,  who 
obtained  it  in  1043  by  marriage  with 
th^  Countess  Emilia,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  account  of  Colonna. 
The  ancient  citadel  and  its  Pelasgic 
fortifications  were  doubtless  perfect  at 
this  period,  and  contributed  to  render 
it  famous  as  the  mountain  fastness  of 
the  Colonna,  and  as  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Ghibelines.  It  would 
carry  us  too  deeply  into  the  history  of 
Rome  at  this  interesting  period,  to 
trace  the  records  of  the  Colonna 
fkmily  during  their  memorable  strug- 
gles with  the  popes  ;  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  is  so  much  associated 
with  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII., 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  events  which  mark  his 
turbulent  csreer.  The  election  of 
Cardinal  Gaetani  as  Boniface  VIII. 
tras  opposed  by  the  two  cardinals 
Giacomo  and  Pietro  Colonna,  who 
tetited  to  Palestrina  with  their  kins- 
men  Sciarra  and   Agapito  Cojonpa, 

Cent.  It, 


and  refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison 
into  any  of  their  patrimonial  castles. 
The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
them,  and  issued  a  bull  breathing  the 
most  violent  anathemas  against  the 
family,  and  offering  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  would  take  up  arms  against 
them.  He  obtained  reinforcements 
from  Florence,  Orvieto,  and  Matelica, 
and  in  1298  sent  troops  against  all  the 
towns  and  castles  of  the  family.  The 
cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de« 
fended  Palestrina,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  with  their 
two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Anagni, 
where  the  pope  wasythen  residing,  and 
made  their  submission  in  full  con- 
sistory. Boni&ce  summoned  to  his 
councils  on  this  occasion  the  celebrated 
Guido  da  Montefeltro,  who  had  taken 
the  vows  as  a  Franciscan  in  the  great 
monastery  at  Assisi.  His  perfidious 
advice  to  *'  promise  much  and  perform 
little,'*  has  been  noticed  in  our  ac<> 
count  of  Assisi  at  p.  268,  and  has  been 
stamped  with  immortal  infamy  by 
Dante  in  a  passage  which  we  have 
there  quoted.  The  pope  acting  on 
this  treachery,  nominally  absolved  the 
Colonna  from  their  excommunication, 
and  granted  them  bis  pardon,  at  the 
same  time  holding  out  the  hope  that 
they  should  be  restored  to  the  pos* 
session  of  Palestrina.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  secretly  ordered  Teodorico 
Ranieri  of  Orvieto,  bishop  of  Pisa,  to 
take  possession  of  the  city,  to  dis- 
mantle the  fortifications,  and  raze  all 
the  buildings  to  their  foundations,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral.  So 
rigorously  was  this  order  fulfilled,  that 
the  ancient  custom  was  observed  of 
driving  the  ploughshare  over  the  ruins 
and  sprinkling  salt  upon  the  furrows. 
The  property  of  the  inhabitants  was 
confiscated ;  they  were  all  driven  into 
the  plain,  and  there  compelled  to 
build  a  new  town  near  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  dell'  Aquila.  After 
these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderinga^  given 
by  the  contemporary  chronicles  sup- 
ply a  curious  parallel  with  the  hiatory 

c  c 
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of  our  own  noble  boos«  of  Courtenaj. 
Stefimo  ColoniM,  who  is  described  by 
Pelraidi  as  **«  phcniix  sprung  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Romans,**  as 
he  fied  from  Rome  after  the  loss 
of  all  his  possessions,  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  **  What  fortress 
have  you  now  ?  **  He  placed  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  replied,  with  a 
smile,  **  Eteoh  I "  The  cardinals 'es. 
oaped  to  France;  Sciarra  Colonna 
fled  by  sea,  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  after  a  series  c^  romantic  adven- 
tures returned  to  Rome  at  the  time 
when  the  pope  was  involved  in  his 
quanel  with  Philip  le  Bel.  Sciarra 
instantly  joined  the  French  party,  and 
•venged  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
fiiBiily  by  the  memorable  capture  of 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante  has 
also  commemocated  (  Hand-  Book  for 
Southern  Italy).  On  the  death  of 
pope  Bonifiice  from  the  consequences 
of  this  indignity^  his  successor, 
Benedict  XI.,  absolved  the  Colonna 
family  from  their  excommunication, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Pales- 
trina.  This  restriction  was  removed 
by  Clement  V.»  and  in  1S07  the  city 
b^an  to  rise  from  its  rutns  under 
Steiano  Colonna.  It  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  when  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg, emperor  of  Germany,  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned  in  1311,  Pales- 
trina  wat  ready  to  receive  him  and 
the  other  Ghibeline  chiefe,  if  the 
Guelph  party^  heeded  by  the  Orsini, 
had  offered  any  e£fectual  opposition. 
It  was  also  regarded  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Louift  of  Bavaria,  at  his 
coronation  in  1328.  Stefiino  Colonna 
completed  the  castle  in  1S32,  as  we 
read  by  the  inscription,  still  legible  on 
its  gate.  In  1350  this  illustrious 
captain  successfully  defended  Pales- 
trina  against  Rienzi,  who  made  ano^ 
ther  vaan  attempt  to  seize  it  in  1354. 
The  fortress  renuuned  for  nearly  a 
century  strong  enough  to  resist  all 
aggression,  but  the  Colonna  having 
aUied  themselves  with  Braccio  Forte> 
braccio  and  Piccinino  of  Perugia  in 
14S4,  the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vi- 
t^Ucacthi,  the  legate  of  Eugeaius  IV.^ 


besieged  and  captured  it  in  14S6.  In 
the  following  year  he  razed  it  nearly 
to  the  ground,  and  for  forty  oonti* 
nuous  days  laid  waste  the  town  with 
fire  and  sword,  sparing  neither  the 
churches  nor  the  eonventa.  In  1438 
the  Romans  completed  the  work  of 
destruction  by  levelling  the  citadel 
with  the  ground.  After  this  time 
the  inhabitants  began  to  collect  their 
fkmilies  round  the  old  baronial  palace, 
and  in  1448  the  Colonna  rebuilt  the 
city,  and  surrounded  it  with  the  walb 
and  tovers  which  we  still  see.  The 
last  historical  fiict  which  we  shall  no- 
tice, is  the  sale  of  the  city  by  Fran- 
cesco Colonna  to  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  for 
the  sum  of  775,000  scudL 

At  the  present  time  Palestrina  ia 
an  episcopal  town  of  4600  souls.     It 
has  a  small  inn,  in  which  the  traveller 
may  be  tolerably  accommodated  by 
giving  notice  of  bis  visit  beforehand. 
The  town  is  built  chiefly  on  the  ruins 
of  the   Temple  of   Fortune,  at  the 
foot  of  the  commanding  hill  on  which 
the  citadel  was  placed.     It  contains 
no  modem  buildings  of  any  interest, 
except  the  deserted  Barherimi  Pahtce 
of  the    15th   century,   the    baronial 
Chur^  of  S,  RouMa^  containing  an 
unfinished  group  of  the  Pieti,  attri- 
buted to  M.    Angelo  (?),  and  many 
tombs  of  the  Colonna  and  Barberini 
families.     The  ancient  temple  must 
have  been  of  immense  extent,  if  «*« 
may  judge  from  the  ruins  now  visible, 
and  from  the  five  terraces  on  which  it 
stood.      One  of  these  terraces,  the 
Ripiano  della  Cortina,  is  occupied  by 
the  Barberini  palace,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  built  on  the  foundations 
of  the  hemicyde.     The  most  remark- 
able objects  in  this  palace  are  the 
fragments  of  inscriptions  and  statues 
discovered  am<Mig  the  ruins,  and  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pavement  found  in 
one  of  the  semidrcular  niches  of  the 
temple,  well  known  as  the  **  Mosaic 
of   Palestrina."      It   was  so   highly 
prized  when  first  discovered,  that  Car- 
dinal   Francesco   Barberini   in    1640 
employed  Pietro  da  Cortona  to  re- 
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more  it  to  its  present  position.  There 
is  scarcely  any  relic  of  ancient  art 
which  has  been  so  much  the  subject 
of  antiquarian  controversy.  Father 
Kircher  considered  its  subject  to  ei- 
press  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  Car- 
dinal Polignac  thought  it  represented 
the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  Cecconi  and 
Volpi  supposed  that  it  illustrated  the 
history  of  Sylla;  Montfau^on  re- 
garded it  as  a  representation  of  the 
course  of  the  Nile ;  'Winckelmann  as 
the  meeting  of  Helen  and  Menelaus 
in  Egypt ;  Chaupy  as  the  embarka- 
tion of  Egyptian  grain  for  Rome; 
the  Abb6  Barthelemy  as  the  voyage 
of  Hadrian  to  Elephantina ;  and  the 
Abb^  Fea  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
from  Cleopatra  and  Antony  by  Au- 
gustus. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  subject  Is  Egyptian,  and  it  is  now 
generally  considered  to  represent  a 
popular  fete  at  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  The  names  of  the  animals  are 
given  in  Greek  characters:  among 
these  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros, 
the  sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  giraSe 
(camelopardalis),  the  lioness,  the  li- 
xard,  the  lynx,  the  bear,  the  tiger,  &c. 
U^e  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune* 
restored  by  Sylla,  are  very  interest- 
ing but  appear  in  a  great^measure  to 
belong  to  imperial  times,  'llie  fame 
of  this  shrine  is  well  known  from  the 
description  of  Cicero,  who  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  institution  of 
the*<Sortes  Prsnestinae.**  (De  Di- 
vin.  ii.)  Four  half  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order  are  still  visible  in 
the  Piazza  Tonda,  near  the  cathedral, 
and  three  others  may  be  seen  in.  the 
wall  of  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery. 
The  semicircular  temple,  the  scene  of 
the  Sortes  Pr«nestin»,  is  supposed  to 
be  partly  covered  by  the  Barberini 
palace.  A  visit  to  the  ancient  citadel 
on  the  summit  of  the  bill  will  repay 
the  traveller  more  than  the  examina- 
tion of  these  ruins.  A  good  bridle- 
road  has  been  constructed,  for  which 
travellers  may  procure  donkeys  at  the 
inn.  The  view  commanded  during 
the  ascent  is  alone  sufficient  to  repay 


the  trouble.  As  we  advance  we  pAss 
enormous  masses  of  the  Pel&sgic 
walls  which  united  the  ancient  citadd 
or  Arx  with  the  town  below.  Thes* 
walls  afifbrd  a  magnificent  example  of 
this  style  of  construction,  and  may  be 
traced  on  both  sides  of  the  ascent, 
nearly  throughout  their  entire.course. 
The  citadel  is  now  called  Monte  San 
Pietro,  from  a  tradition  that  it  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  th^ 
apostle :  it  contains  a  few  poor  houses 
which  have  arisen  among  the  ruins  of 
the  town  erected  by  the  Colonna. 
The  old  fortress  of  the  family,  al- 
though in  ruins,  still  preserves  many 
memorials  of  the  middle  ages.  Over 
the  principal  gateway  is  the  well- 
known  armorial  column  with  the  let- 
ters S.  C,  the  initials  of  Stefano 
Colonna,  who  rebuilt  the  town  and 
castle  in  1832,  as  we  see  by  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters,   still   legible  :  — -  magnificus     . 

DNS.   STEFAN.  DB  COLUMNA  BEDIFICAVIT 
CIVITAT£M     Pa:CNEST£    CU.     MONTE     ST 

ARcx  .  ANNO  1832.  The  church,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter,  was  built  in  the 
17th  century,  on  the  site  of  one  exist- 
ing in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great* 
and  restored  in  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment XII.  (1730.)  It  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  delivering  his 
charge  to  St.  Pet^  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  /  a  statue^r  the  apostle,  by 
the  school  of  Bernini;  and  a  pedestal, 
now  used  for  the  holy  water,  on  which 
we  read  an  ancient  inscription  to  Pub- 
lius  ^lius  Tiro,  commander  of  the 
German  cavalry  in  the  time  of  Com- 
modus.  The  view  from  this  com- 
manding eminence  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who 
enjoys  it  cannot  be  surprised  that 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  ascended  the 
hill  to  reconnoitre  the  localities  of 
Rome.  At  the  extremity  of  the  plain 
is  the  capital,  with  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  rising  prominently  above  all 
the  other  buildings;  in  the  middle 
distance  we  see  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and 
the  Anio  winding  along  the  plain 
from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its  junctioa 
cc  8 
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with  the  Tiber  below  the  heights  of 
aneient  AntemnK.  Immediately  ia 
front  are  the  villajces  and  towns  clus> 
tered  on  the  outer  crater  of  the  Al- 
ban  mount,  prominent  among  which 
^re  Velletri,  almost  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  classieal  Algidns,  Rocca 
Priore,  Monte  Compatri,  and  Monte 
Porsio :  at  the  foot  of  this  range  are 
Colonna  and  Fraseati,  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  crater,  towering  above 
all  the  rest,  is  seen  the  summit  of 
Monte  Pila,  concealing  Monte  Cavi 
from  our  view.  On  the  left  la  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Saeco,  in  which  we 
recognise  Valmontone,  Monte  For- 
iino  (the  site  of  the  Volscian  city  of 
Artena),  Colle  Ferro^  Segni,  Anagni, 
Paliano,  Genauano,  and  Cavi :  on 
the  right,  among  the  hills  of  which 
Palestrina  forms  a  part,  are  PoH, 
Monte  AiBiano  (the  site  of  ^sula), 
and  the  heights  of  Tivoli.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  citadel  are  Rocca 
di  Cavi,  and  Capranica.  Among  the 
antiquities  discovered  at  Palestrina, 
we  may  mention  the  fragments  of  the 
Fasti  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  found  here  in  1773  by 
(Cardinal  Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  learned  illustrations  of 
Professor  Nibby.  They  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vidoni  palace  (p.  518.). 
About  a  mll^a)m  the  lower  town 
are  the  immenle  ruins  of  the  Villa 
built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged  by 
Antoninus  Pius :  they  give  name  to 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  delta  ViUa, 
and  cover  the  surface  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  style  of  their 
construction  presents  agreat  similarity 
to  that  of  Hadrian*s 'villa  at  Tivoli: 
the  celebrated  colossal  statue  of  An- 
ttnous,  now  in  the  Qraschi  palace 
(p.  504.),  was  discovered  in  the  ruins. 
On  the  road  to  Cavi,  a  mile  beyond 
the  Porta  del  Sole,  we  cross  the  Fosso 
di  Palestrina  by  the  Ponte  dello  Spe- 
dalato,  near  which  is  an  octagonal 
ruin  bearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
that  of  the  so> called  Tempio  della 
Tosse  at  Tivoli  (p  .549.).  The  older 
antiquaries  described  it  as  a  Serapion, 
'as  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  as  the 


Sehola   Faustiniana ;  but   it  is   now 
considered  to  be  a  christian  church  of 
the  4th  or  5th  century.     In  all  parts 
of  the  country  immediatdy   suround 
the  lower  town  are  numerous  ruins 
and  traces  of  foundations,  the  remaiiis 
probably  of  patrician  villas  ;  but  the 
description   of  their   imperfect   frag- 
ments would  have  little  interest,  and 
would     involve     many     antiquarian 
theories  which  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
task   to   attempt  to   reconcile.     The 
traveller  will  be  more  gratified  with 
the  examination  of  the  fine  fr^gm^oC 
of  the  ancient  road  which  connected 
the  Via  Pra&nestina  with  the  Via  La- 
bicana:  it  is  paved  vrith  massive  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  lava,  and  is  still  per- 
fect for  a  oonnderable  distance. 

From  Palestrina  an  interesting  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  to  Cavi,  Genaz- 
zano,  Olevano,  and  Paliano.  At 
Olevano  and  Paliano  the  traveller  has 
before  him  the  choice  of  two  excur- 
sions, each  of  great  beauty :  in  the 
first,  be  may  proceed  from  Olevano  to 
Subiaco  (p«  553. ),  and  return  to  Rome 
by  Tivoli,  visiting  on  his  way  the  site 
of  Horace's  Sabine  form,  and  ascend- 
ing Monte  Genaro — the  classical 
Lucretilis  (p.  554.):  in  the  second, 
from  Paliano  he  may  visit  Anagni, 
Ferentino,  Segni,  and  the  fine  vall^ 
of  the  Sacco  described  in  the  Hand- 
Book  for  Southern  Italy,  and  either 
extend  his  tour  to  the  magnificent 
Pelasgic  fortresses  of  Alstri  and  Ar- 
pino,  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  or 
return  to  Rome  by  Cora,  Velletri, 
and  Albano. 

Cavi, 
distant  S  miles  from  Palestrina,  a 
town  of  about  2000  souls,  finely  built 
on  a  tufa  rock  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  places  in  this  beautiful 
district  The  road  b  ancient,  and 
was  probably  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  Palestrina  and  Anagni : 
in  many  parts  the  polygonal  pave- 
ment is  quite  perfect.  In  pursuing 
this  road  we  traverse  the  battle>field 
on  which  C.  Aquilius  Tusctts  defeated 
the  Hemici,  b.c.  487.     We  cross  the 
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Pbnte  dello  Spedalato,  mentioned 
dbove ;  and  near  Cavi  pass  the  fine 
modern  bridge  of  seven  arches,  built 
in  1827  over  a  deep  torrent,  ofle  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Saceo.  The 
town  was  buUt  by  the  Colonna,  who 
held  it  as  early  as  the  11  th  century : 
it  was  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Pa- 
lestrina,  and  shared  its  fortunes.  It 
is  memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  there  in  1557,  in  the  Casa 
Leoncelli,  between  the  Duke  of  Alba 
and  the  Caraffeschi.  Above  Cavi  is 
Rocea  di  Cavij  3  miles  distant,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  commanding  hill. 
It  is  a  small  mountain-village  of  500 
souls,  and  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Colonna  family  since  the  ISth 
century.  The  road  from  Cavi  to  Pa- 
liano  is  good,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  district.  A  steep  de- 
scent on  leaving  Cavi  brin^  us  into 
the  valley,  whence  the  road  again 
ascends  to  the  church  of  S.  Giacomo 
and  S.  Anna,  finely  situated  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Sacco. 
Beyond  it  a  road  on  the  left  hand, 
through  tlie  Olmata,  leadii  to  Genaz- 
joino,  a  mile  distant  from  the  road. 

Gbnazzaho, 

about  4  miles  from  Cavi,  a  highly 
picturesque  but  dilapidated  town  of 
2400  souls,  built  on  the  slopes  of  a 
steep  hill  above  the  Rivotano  torrent, 
and  surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  hill  and  pro- 
tected by  a  drawbridge.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  Roman  fa- 
mily of  Genucia,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villa  are  still  visible.  It  passed  to 
the  Colonna  at  the  same  time  as  Pa- 
lestrina  and  Colonna,  and  was  for 
many  centuries  the  fortre»  of  a  branch 
of  their  family.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Martin  V., 
who  received  there  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Count  de  Armagnac.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Co- 
lonna in  1433.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  occupied  by  Fortebraccic^ 
during  his  attack  on  Rome.  In  1461, 
JPius  II.  resided  there  for  some  time, 


and  in  1 557  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the 
treaty  of  Cavi.  It  is  now  remark- 
able only  for  the  beauty  of  its  poai* 
tion,  and  for  the  rich  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  di  Buon  Consiglio,  one  of 
the  most  famous  shrines  in  this  part 
of  Italy.  At  the  festa  of  the  Madonna 
the  peasantry  assemble  from  all  part« 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  from  the 
Neapolitan  frontier ;  and  there  is  pro* 
bably  no  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  in  whiclw  the  artist  could 
find  so  many  subjects  for  his  pencili 
as  at  the  Festa  of  Genazzano. 

6  miles  from  Genazzano,  another  pic* 
turesque  town  of  3000  souls,  built  on 
a  rocky  hill  at  the  foot  of  Monte  del 
Corso,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ro« 
mantic  scenery,  which  has  been  for 
ages  the  study  of  the  landscape  pain- 
ters of  Rome,  who  reside  there  in  sum-^ 
mer  for  weeks  together.  It  is  entirely 
a  town  of  the  middle  ages  ;  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  appropriation  of 
its  revenues  to  provide  the  churches, 
on  which  its  territory  depended,  with 
incense,  called  in  low  Latin  OUbanum^ 
In  the  12th  century  it  was  the  ba- 
ronial castle  of  the  Frangipani,  who 
subsequently  exchanged  it  for  the 
castle  of  Tivera,  nmr  Velletri,  when 
Olevano  became  the  property  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Subiaco. 
In  the  13th  century  it  passed  to  the 
Colonna,  who  held  it  till  the  17th 
century,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Borghese,  who  still  possess  it,  with 
the  title  of  marquis.  The  approach 
to  Olevano  from  the  side  of  Subiaco 
is  extremely  fine :  the  old  baronial 
castle  of  the  ISth  century  built  by 
the  Colonna  on  a  massive  rock  of 
Apennine  limestone,  is  seen  to  great 
advantage ;  and  the  insulated  hill  of 
Paliano,  with  the  distant  chain  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  combine  to  form 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
Italy.  In  the  Piazza  Maggiore  is  4 
fountain  with  a  mutilated  inscriptioq 
recording  the  formation  of  an  aqueduct 
by  Pius  VI.,  and  it^  restoration  ir 
COS 
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18S0  by  Benedetto  Greco,  ''for  the 
love  of  bis  country  ;*  an  example  of 
local  {Mitriotism  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageously followed  in  many  of  the 
large  capitals.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  Sta,  iCargberita,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  town.  On  the  east 
of  OlcYsno  are  the  ruins  of  an  impe- 
rial villa,  in  which  numerous  frag- 
mmts  of  marble  and  a  maible  urn 
with  bas-reliefis  now  preserved  in  the 
castle  of  the  Colonna  at  Genazzano, 
were  discorered^  A  rough  but  in- 
teresting and  very  beautiful  path  cut 
in  the  volcanic  tufa  as  far  as  Rojate, 
leads  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco, 
through  that  village  and  Affile.  JRqfate, 
a  mountain-village  of  750  sou]%  ap- 
pears, from  some  remains  of  walls 
built  of  large  rectangular  blocks,  to 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  city. 
Affile  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  its 
antiquity  is  confirmed  by  numerous 
inscriptions  and  marble  fragments  dis- 
covered in  its  neighbourhood,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  walls  of  the 
churches  and  other  buildings.  Affile 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  ecclesias- 
tical documents  of  the  middle  ages  as 
pne  of  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
monastery  of  Subiaoo.  The  distance 
from  Olevano  to  Rojate  is  4  miles, 
from  Rojate  to  Affile  5  miles,  from 
^Affile  to  Subiaco  5{  miles :  the  road 
between  the  latter  places  is  very  rough, 
and  the  excursion  can  hardly  be  per- 
fi>rmed  in  less  than  (bur  hours. 

Pali  A  NO, 

8  miles  from  Cavi  by  the  direct  road, 
and  6  miles,  from  Genazzano,  finely 
situated  on  an  insulated  rocky  hill,  in 
the  territory  of  the  ancient  Hemici, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  positions  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco. 
Indeed  it  is  rather  a  fortress  than  a 
town,  for  it  is  strongly  fortified  by 
towers  and  bastions  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, and  It  has  only  one  approach 
by  means  of  a  drawbridge.  Tiie  po. 
pulation  is  S600.  Paliano  appears  to 
have  risen  in  the  10th  century,  from 
which  time  its  natural  strength  made 
It  an  important  post  in  the  Contests  of 


the  Roman  barons.     Tt  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Counts  of  Segni, 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conflrred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoardo  Colonna.   It  is  celebrated 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  for 
its    defence    by    Prospero    Colonna 
against    Siztus  IV.,  when  Prospero 
fearing  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  seized  the  children  of  the 
principal   citizens  and  sent  them  to 
Genazzano  as  hostages.     It  remained 
in  their  family  until  1556,  when  Paul 
IV.  in  his  quarrel  with  Marc  Antonio 
Colonna,  deprived  him  of  his  feudal 
possesnons,  and  confisrred  Paliano  on 
his  nephew   Giovanni    Caraflb,    the 
baron  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
by    Pius  IV.      With    this  donation^ 
Paul  IV.   rai«ed  Paliano  to  the  rank 
of  a  duchy.     The  forti  fications,  which 
now  fisrm  the  chief  feature  of  the 
town,  were  built  by  theCaraffii  family, 
and  were  so  perfectly  impregnable  by 
the  warfare  of  that  time,  that  Paliano 
became  a  position  of  some  consequence 
as  a  frontier-fortress  against  Nicies. 
Afier  the  memorable  victory  of  Marc 
Antonio  Colcmna  II.  over  the  Turks 
at  Lepanto,  the   Colonna  were  rein- 
stated in  their  baronial  property,  and 
have  ever  since  held  Paliano  undis- 
turbed.    A  tolerable  road  leads  from 
Paliano  to  Anagni^  below  which  we 
fiill  into  the  road  to  Naples,  by  Feren- 
tino  and  Frosinone, 

ZAGAaOLO. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna 
(p.  575.)  on  their  road  to  Palestrina, 
should  return  by  Zagarolo  and  the  lake 
of  Gabii.  Zagarolo  is  6  miles  from 
Palestrina,  about  19  miles  from  Rome 
by  the  ancient  Via  Prsniestina,  and 
about  1  mile  from  the  modem  road  to 
Naples,  which  follows  the  Via  Labt- 
cana.  It  is  a  small  town  of  3600  soul^ 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  neck 
of  land,  almost  insulated  in  the  plun 
midway  between  Palestrina  and  Co- 
lonna. It  is  the  feudal  property  of  the 
RospigUosi  fiimily,  on  whom  it  confers 
the  title  of  duke.  Hie  town  consists 
of  one  narrow  street  nearly  a  mile  xa 
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length,  and  from  the  numerous  antU 
quities  discovered  on  the  hill  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  an  imperial 
villa.  One  of  these  antiquities,  a  sitting 
statue  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  and 
thunderbolts,  is  placed  over  the  Roman 
gate.  Many  of  the  houses  are  as 
old  as  the  ISth  century;  the  churches 
and  piazze  are  decorated  with  marble 
columns  and  inscriptions  found  upon 
the  spot  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of 
some  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  12th  century 
it  belonged  to  the  Colonna :  in  the 
contest  of  Boniface  VIII.  with  that 
family  it  was  destroyed  by  the  papal 
party,  and  restored  by  the  Colonna  on 
their  recovery  of  Falestrina.  It  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Cardinal 
Vitelleschi  in  the  pontificate  of  Euge- 
nius  IV.,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
and  partly  destroyed.  In  1586  Sixtus 
V.  resided  there  to  watch  the  progress 
of  his  new  aqueduct,  called  the  Acqua 
Felice  (p.  366, ).  It  became  more  me- 
morable under  Gregory  XIV.  as  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  conference  of 
theologians  who  were  commissioned  by 
that  pontiff  to  revise  the  edition  of  the 
'Bible  now  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace  records  this 
interesting  fact,  and  gives  the  names 
of  the  prelates.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury it  became  the  property  of  the 
Rospigliosi,  in  whose  fine  baronial 
palace  Charles  III.  lodged  in  1734 
on  his  march  to  Naples.  The  palace, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
commands  on  one  side  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Campagna. 

Gabii, 

7  miles  from  Zagarolo,  and  12  miles 
from  Rome.  In  visiting  the  site  of 
this  celebrated  city  from  Rome,  we 
leave  the  city  by  the  Porta  Maggiore 
(p.  302. ).  We  have  here  the  choice 
of  two  roads :  one  is  the  ancient  Via 
Gabina  or  Praenestina ;  the  other  is  the 
ViaLabicana  as  far  as  Finoccbio,  where 
a  branch  road  passing  by  the  Torre  di 
S.  Antonio,  a  ruined  tower  of  the 
12th  century,  joins  the  Via  Gabina 
near  the  Osteria  dell*  Osa.    Following 


the  Via  Gabina,  at  the  distance  of  2 
miles  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  wc 
pass  the  Acque  BoUicatUe,  the  supposed 
limits  of  the  territory  of  ancient  Rome, 
where  the  Arvales  sang  their  well- 
k  nown  hymn.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  this  we  pass  the  Torre  tU 
Schiavi,  the  site  of  the  villa  of  the 
emperor  Gordian,  of  which  a  large 
reservoir  and  other  ruins  are  still  vi* 
sible.  The  road  for  many  miles  is 
lined  with  tombs  on  each  side,  and  still 
retains  its  ancient  pavement,  composed 
of  large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava.  Be- 
yond the  Torre  di  Schiavi  we  pass  the 
Torre  Tre  Teste,  and  at  the  distance 
of  8  miles  from  Rome  cross  a  deep  ra- 
vine by  the  Pontt  cU  Nono,  an  ancient 
bridge  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser-» 
vation.  It  is  so  flat  that  it  frequently 
escapes  the  notice  of  travellers,  but  it 
is  a  noble  structure  and  well  worthy  of 
being  examined.  On  descending  into 
the  ravine,  we  see  seven  lofty  arches 
constructed  with  great  solidity  in  hori* 
zontal  courses  of  quadrilateral  stones, 
perfectly  Etruscan  in  their  style.  ThQ 
pavement  and  part  of  the  ancient  pa- 
rapet are  also  still  preserved.  Beyond 
this  we  arrive  at  the  Osteria  dell*  Osa, 
on  the  bank  of  the  little  stream  of  that 
name.  In  proceeding  from  the  osteria 
to  the  ruins,  we  traverse  Uie  spot  where 
the  subterranean  noises  on  the  passage 
of  horses  or  a  carriage  over  the  hollow 
ground,  are  still  heard  as  described  by 
Pliny :  **  qtuedam  vero  terrte  ad  ^resrnt 
iremunt,  sicut  in  Gahinensi  agro  non 
proctd  urbe  Roma  jugera  ferme  ducenta 
equitantium  cursu,^  We  pass  in  front 
of  the  Osteria  di  Pantano,  cross  the 
emissary  of  the  lake  near  an  ancient 
tomb,  and  immediately  arrive  at  the 
ruins  of  Gabii,  marked  by  the  modern 
village  of  CasHglione,  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  was  fully  ascertained  by 
Prince  Marcantonio  Borghesein  17d2, 
when  many  of  the  valuable  sculptures 
now  in  the  Louvre  were  discovered.  It 
is  supposed  that  Castiglione  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  and  that 
the  city  extended  firom  Pantano  along 
the  ridge  above  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake,  the  highest  portion  of  tlie  lip  of 
c  c  4 
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the  crater.  The  history  of  Gabii  is  too 
well  known  to  require  repetition :  it 
will  be  suiBeient  to  state  that  it  was  of 
Greek  origin ;  that  it  is  celebrated  by 
the  Roman  historians  as  the  place  to 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent 
to  learn  the  Greek  language ;  that  it 
was  obtained  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
by  the  treachery  ofhis  son  Seztius,and 
ccmsequently  fell  under  the  power  of 
Rome  without  a  struggle.  It  was  sub- 
sequently ruined  in  the  wars  of  Sylla, 
and  Horace  describes  it  as  depopu- 
lated in  his  time : 

"  Scii  Lebedot  quid  t\t?    OsbiU  desertior 
atque 


Fidenit  tIcus.'* 


Sp.  L  It 


The  city  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  deserted  for  a  long  time  subse- 
quently, and  its  name  is  found  in  eccle- 
siastical documents  as  late  as  the  10th 

0 

century.  On  the  rocks  above  the  lake 
we  may  trace  considerable  remains  of 
the  ancient  walls,  arranged  in  paral- 
lelograms. The  principal  ruin  is  that 
of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Gabina,  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  in  the  seventh  ^neid : 

*'  quique  arvii  Gabina 
Junonlt.ffelidumque  Aiilenem,  et  roicidarivis 
Hernica  laxa  colunt." 

The  walls  of  the  cella  are  still  perfect, 
composed  of  rectangular  masses  of  ga- 
bina without  cement,  in  the  pure  Etrus- 
can style  t  many  of  these  blocks  are 
four  feet  long  and  two  feet  high.  The 
Interior  of  the  cella,  nearly  fifty  feet  in 
length,  still  retains  its  ancient  pave- 
ment of  white  mosaic,  with  the  sacra- 
rium  six  feet  deep.  Close  to  this  in- 
teresting ruin  are  some  fragments  of 
fluted  columns  of  gabina  in  the  Ionic 
style,  on  which  the  stucco  coating  is 
still  visible.  Near  this  are  the  ruins 
pf  the  Greek  theatre,  with  remains  of 
a  few  seats  constructed  entirely  of  gar 
bina.  Near  the  Osteria  di  Pantano  are 
some  vestiges  of  the. aqueduct  con- 
structed by  Hadrian,  lliere  are  no 
remains  of  the  baths  which  were  cele- 
brated from  the  time  of  Augustus  to 
that  of  Domitian  ;  the  classic^  tourist, 
however,  will  not  forget  the  allusion  of 
Horace  t 


**  8an^  myrteta  relicqui, 
Dictaque  ceuantem  nervii  elidere  mortratn 
SiUIUra  oontemni,  vicus  gemit,  invidus  a^ris. 
Qui  caput  et  stomachum  cupponere  fontilius 

audent 
Cluainia,  Oaiiioique  pstimt  et  Arigidaraim.*' 

£p.  L  15.  5. 

Between  Castiglione  and  the  lake  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  dedi- 
cated  to  S.   Primitivo    in   the   11th 
century,  with  some  remains  of  paint- 
ings in  the  tribune.     On  the  right  of 
the  neck  of  land  leading  to  Castiglione 
is  a  continuous  series  of  excavation^ 
from  which  both  ancient  and  modem 
Rome  have  derived  their  supply  of  the 
volcanic  stone  so  often  mentioned  as 
the  gabina,  and  of  which  the  earlier 
republican  monuments  of  Rome  ap- 
pear to  have  been  constructed.     Cas- 
tiglione retains  some  of  its'  middie- 
age  walls  and  its  ruined  tower  of  the 
14th  centurv,    built    on  the   ancient 
walls  of  Gabii.     A  fine  fragment  of 
these  walls,  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  five  or  six  courses  deep,  may  be 
seen  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
tower. 

The  Lake  of  Gabii  is  the  crater  of  aq 
extinct  volcano.  Professor  Nibby  re- 
marks the  singular  fiict,  that  though  the 
city  ia  noticed  by  all  the  classical 
writers,  no  mention  of  the  lake  occurs 
until  the  5th  century,  when  it  is  fcund 
in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  documents 
in  the  Vatican  relating  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  &  Primitivo,  who  was  be- 
headed at  Gabii,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  lak^,  In  the  8th  century  it 
was  called  the  Lago  di  Burrano ;  and 
in  the  14th  century,  after  the  building 
of  Castiglione,  it  took  the  name  of  that 
village.  The  whole  property  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna,  who  sold  it 
in  1614  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese^ 
in  whose  family  it  has  since  remained, 
The  lake  was  drained  a  few  years  ago 
by  Prince  Borghese,  who  has  converted 
it  from  the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsl| 
into  a  district  of  great  fertility. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Gabii,  lower 
down  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is  Ctutd 
tt  Ota,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  Alban  city  of  Collatia,  which 
gavp  name  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Romc^ 
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and  became  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Lucretia.  The  walk 
through  this  pretty  valley  is  very 
agreeable,  and  the  traveller  should  ex- 
tend it  to  Lunghezza  lower  down,  on 
the  junction  of  the  Osa  with  the  Anio, 
where  he  may  explore  the  fine  baronial 
mansion  of  the  Strozzi  family.  X«un- 
ghezza  is  beautifully  situated  above 
these  streams,  and  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  site  of  CoUatia  than  Castel 
d*Osa, 

Veh. 

about  12  miles  from  Rome,  dose  to 
the  high  road  to  Florence,  between 
the  post-station  of  La  Storta  and  Bac- 
cano  (p.  285.)'  A  carriage  for  four 
persons,  to  go  and  return  in  the  same 
day.  may  be  hired  for  three  scudi. 
No  beds  can  be  obtained  at  any  place 
nearer  to  the  ruins  than  La  Storta,  so 
that  the  traveller  who  desires  to  ex- 
plore them  at  leisure  must  take  up  his 
quarters  at  La  Storta.  At  Isola,  a 
cicerone  called  Antonio  VaMri  may  be. 
found.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  localities,  and  can  provide  donkeys 
if  required.  Hie  traveller  will  find  it 
desirable  to  carry  his  own  provisions 
from  Rome  or  from  La  Storta.  To 
see  the  Ponte  Sodo,  the  Columbarium, 
and  the  Painted  Tomb  will  not  re- 
quire more  than  two  hours.  The  Arx 
will  require  another  hour.  To  see  all 
these,  and  make  the  complete  circuit 
of  the  city,  will  require  altogether  five 
hours.  The  traveller  who  visits  it  in 
a  carriage  must  proceed  direct  to  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  a  short  distance  be- 
yond La  Storta,  where  he  will  find  an 
ancient  road  leading  to  Isola  Famese, 
and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
Those  who  proceed  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  will  turn  off  from  the  high  road 
near  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Nero  (p. 
286. )» vhere  an  ancient  road  branches 
off  on  the  right  hand,  and  appears, 
from  the  numerous  vestiges  of  massive 
pavement  which  were  lately  visible,  to 
be  the  Via  Veientana.  This  road  is 
marked  on  either  side  by  numerous 
foundations  of  tombs,  one  of  which, 
near  the  building  called  Ospedaletto^ 


is  renuirkable  for  the  size  and  imposing 
character  of  its  ruins.  After  crossing 
two  branches  of  the  torrent  called  the 
Turia,  the  road  turns  almost  at  right 
angles,  and  from  that  point  r u  ns  parallel 
to  the  valley  of  the  Cremera.  Almost 
opposite  this  bend,  on  the  other  ade 
of  the  stream,  is  La  FcUca,  the  sup* 
posed  site  of  the  camp  of  the  Fabii, 
Ascending  the  valley  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cremera  with  the  Fosso 
de*  due  Fossi,  the  two  streams  which 
surround  the  site  of  Veii,  we  pass  the 
Arco  di  Pino,  a  fine  arch  in  the  tula, 
by  which  the  road  in  ancient  times  is 
supposed  to  have  descended  to  the 
Cremera.  The  elevated  ridge  on  this 
side  of  the  valley  is  supposed  by  Sir 
W.  Gell  to  be  the  position  of  the  Ro- 
man camp  during  the  siege. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of 
Veii  is  one  of  those  interesting  results 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study 
of  Etruscan  antiquities,  which  has 
made  such  rapid  progress  within  the 
last  f«w  years.  The  recent  researches 
among  the  buried  cities  of  Etruria 
have  done  more  to  elucidate  the  early 
history  of  Italy  than  the  speculations 
of  the  antiquaries,  or  the  uncertain  re- 
cords handed  down  to  us  by  the  Ro- 
mans themselves.  As  early  as  the 
1 5th  century  the  Italian  antiqua- 
ries began  to  discuss  the  locality  of 
this  famous  Etruscan  city ;  and  from 
that  period  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centi^ry  no  spot  on  the  map  of 
Italy  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
speculation  and  dispute.  The  recent 
discoveries  have  added  Veii  to  the 
number  of  those  ancient  cities  whose 
existence  is  proved  to  be  no  fable,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that 
it  was  situated  between  the  two  streams 
above  mentioned,  below  the  rocky  cU 
tadel  of  Isola  Famese.  Independently 
of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  ruins, 
numerous  inscriptions  bearing  the 
names  of  well-known  Etruscan  fami* 
lies  have  been  discovered.  .  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Tarquitii  celebrated  by 
"^rgil,  and  mentioned  by  Livy  amonir 
those  fiimilies  which  embraced 
c  c  5 
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^ute  of  Rome  during  the  siege :  they 
gare  name  to  the  Libri  Tarquitiaoi 
Hied  br  the  auruspiceSf^nd  consulted 
as  late  as  the  4th  century  by^  the 
Bmperor  Julian    in    his  expedition 
against  the  Persians.    Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  details  of  the  antiquities, 
we  may  remind  the  scholar  of  the  de- 
scription of  Dionysius,  who  says  that 
the  third  war  in  which  Romulus  en- 
gaged was  against  Veil,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can League,  distant  from  Rome  100 
stadia,  situated  on  a  lofty  and  insulated 
rock,  and  as  large  as  Athens.     The 
distance  of  100  stadia  is  exactly  12| 
miles  from  Rome,  calculating  8  stadia 
to  the  modern  mile :  the  other  points 
of  the  description  will  be  adverted  to 
hereafter.     We  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
Ikcts  of  the  early  history  of  Veii : 
every  traveller  may  be  presumed  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  long  wars  it  sus- 
tained against  Rome,  and  with  its  cele- 
brated siege  and  capture  by  Camillus, 
who  entered  the  citadel  by  means  of  a 
mine,  b.  c.  393,  after  a  ten  years*  siege. 
The  connection  of  this  mine  with  the 
emissary  of  the  lake  of  Albano  has 
already  been  adverted  to  at  p.  568,  and 
need  not  be  again  repeated.     On  the 
fiill  of  the  Etruscan  city  the  site  was 
long  deserted  and  apparently  forgotten 
until  the  time  of  Caesar,  when  an  Im- 
perial municipium  arose  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  far  within  the  circuit  of 
the  ancient  walls.    Propertius  tells  us 
that  the  ancient  area  was  converted 
into  pastures  in  his  day : 

*'  Nunc  intra  murot  psttoria  buoctna  lenti 
Cantat,  et  in  vectria  oislbiic  arva  nie- 
tunt.**  EUg.^.  11. 

In  the  age  of  Hadrian,  Florus  says, 
**  Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii  ? 
What  ruins,  what  vestiges  of  it  are 
visible  ?  It  is  difficult  to  put  faith  in 
our  annals  when  they  would  make  us 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Veii ;  **  a 
remarkable  passage,  as  the  Roman 
municipium  was  then  flourishing  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  Etruscan 
walls  which  we  shall  presently  de- 
scribe.   In  the  middle  ages  the  situa* 


tion  of  the  ruin^  so  near  the  Roman 
road,  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  no- 
tice of  the  barons  in  their  system  of 
predatory  warfiue.    The  eeclesiastical 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican  tell  us  that  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  10th  century  a 
castle  existed  on   the   isolated   rock 
which  we  consider  to  have  formed  the 
fortress  of  the  ancient  city.   It  derived 
from  its  position  the  name  of  Isola, 
being  called  in  the  documents  of  the 
10th  century  the  Isola  di  Ponte  Ve* 
neno»  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
Isola  Famese.     This  tower  was  evi- 
dently a  position  of  some  strength,  as 
the    hostages  sent  by   the    emperor 
Henry  V.  to  pope  Paschal  II.   were 
placed  in  it  for  sM^urity.    In  the  I4th 
century  it  was  held  by  the  Orsini,  and 
in    1485  was  captured  by  Prospero 
Colonna.     In  the  contests  of  Alex* 
ander  VI.  with  the  Orsini,  Isola  was 
besieged  by  Cesar  Borgia,  and  cap- 
tured after  twelve  days*  siege,  when 
a  great  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed.    It  appears  at  a  later  period 
to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
duchies  of  Castro  and   Ronciglione, 
and  to  have  derived  from  their  pos- 
sessors the  title  of  Farnese.     In  the 
17th  century  it  passed  to  the  Camera 
Apostolica,  and  was  sold  in  1820  to 
the  Duchess  of  Chablais,  at  whose 
death  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the   Rospigliosi  fkmily,  who  are  its 
present  proprietors. 

Although  Nardini  and  Holstenius 
had  both  fixed  the  site  of  Veii  at  the 
Isola  Famese,  Sir  William  Gell  was 
the  first  antiquary  who  gave  a  map  of 
Veii,  and  published  an  Italian  account 
of  the  locality  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute.  He 
examined  and  traced  the  ancirat  walls 
throughout  their  entire  course :  and 
was  convinced  that  the  account  of 
Dionysius,  quoted  above,  describing 
the  city  as  being  as  large  as  Athens, 
was  not  exaggerated.  The  masses  of 
wall  thus  discovered,  concealed  among 
tufts  of  brushwood  and  by  accumula- 
tions of  soil,  are  composed  of  quadri- 
lateral blocks  of  tufi^  some  at  which, 
particularly   dn    th«    northern    and 
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eastern  flanks,  are  from  nine  to  eleven 
feet   in   length.     Sir  W<    Gell  con- 
sidered that  a  mass  of  rock  at  the 
south-east  point,  above  the  junction 
of  the  Cremera  vith  the  Fosso  de' 
due  Fossi   or  the  Fosso  dell*  Isola, 
called  by  the  peasants  the  Piazzad^Ar' 
mi,  was  the  ancient  citadel,  and  that 
Isola  was  beyond  the   walls.     Mr. 
Dennis  considers,  from  the  sepulchral 
caves  and  niches,  *'  most  of  them  ap- 
parently Etruscan,"  which  are  hoU 
lowed  in  the  rock  in  every  direction, 
that  Isola  was  "nothing  more  than 
part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Veii.**  Pro- 
fessor Nibby  thought  that  Isola  was 
too  commanding  and  too  important 
an  elevation  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  the  walls  by  a  people  so  war- 
like  as   the   Etruscans,    and  conse- 
quently regarded  it  as   the  ancient 
Anc,  on  which  stood  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Juno,  into  which  the  mine 
of  Camill us  penetrated.    H e  considers 
that  the  Piazza  d' A  rmi  may  have  been 
a  second  Arx,  and  that  the  modern 
fiame  has  perhaps  preserved  a  record 
of  the  fact.    In  the  flanks  of  Isola  are 
numerous  sepulchral    chambers,   the 
only  specimens  of  the  kind  in  Etruria, 
though  we  meet  with  them  in  Sicily 
and  Malta ;  but  in  neither  of  the  two 
rocks  has  any  trace  of  the  cuniculus 
of  Camilius  been  discovered.      The 
site  of  Veii,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
lies  between  two  streams.     The  first 
of  these,  the  principal  stream  of  the 
valley  below  Isola,  is  the   Fosso  di 
Formello,  the  ancient  Cremera,  well- 
known  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
Veii  with  the  Fabii:  it  rises  under 
the  Monte  del  Sorbo  near  the  lake  of 
Bracciano,  and  is  still  connected  with 
the  emissary  by  which  it  discharged 
its  waters.     The  second  stream  rises 
near  Torretta,  on  the  left  of  the  Via 
Cassia,  and  is  traversed  by  the  modern 
road  near  the  Osteria  del  Fosso,  12 
miles  from  Rome :  near  Veii  it  pre- 
cipitates itself  in  a  fine  cascade  over  a 
rock  80  feet  high,  and  then  proceeds 
along  a  deep  channel,  separating  Isola 
from  the  rest  of  Veii :  at  the  south- 
#astera  extremity  of  Isola  it  receives 


two  small  torrents,  called  the  Pino 
and  the  Storta,  and  is  thence  called 
the  Fosso  de«  due  Fossi:  it  unites 
with  the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza 
d*Armi.  These  two  streams  very 
clearly  define  the  outline  of  the  an« 
cient  city. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  and  point  out  the 
position  of  the  gates  which  may  still 
be  recognised.     It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  apprise  the  traveller  that  the 
ruins  are  undergoing  such  constant 
changes  that  no  description  can  hold 
good  even  from  year  to  year.      Mr. 
Dennis  says,  *•  Every  time  I  visit  Veii 
I  am  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  destruction.    Nibby  and  Gell  men- 
tion many  remains  which  are  no  longer 
visible.     The  site  has  less  to  show 
on  each  succeeding  year.     Even  ma- 
sonry, such  as  the  pier  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  that  from 
its  massiveness  might  defy  the  pilfer- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  is  torn  to  pieces^ 
and  the  blocks  removed  to  form  walls 
or  houses  elsewhere,  so  that,  ere  long, 
I   fear  it  will  be  said  of  Veii,  *  her 
very  ruins  have  perished.'**     Begin- 
ning with  the  road  from  the  Osteria 
del   Fosso,  we  find  the  west  gate  of 
the  city  near  the  Ponte  dell*  Isola,  an 
ancient  bridge  of 'a  single  arch,  22 
feet  in  span :  this  gate  is  supposed  by 
the  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  en- 
trance of  the  road  from  the  Septem 
Pagi,  and  they  call  it  from  that  cir- 
cumstance the   Poria  de*  Seite  Pagi, 
Near  the  Fosso  dell'  Isola,  is  a  gate 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  walls  which  united  the  town 
with  the  citadal  on  the  rock  of  Isola, 
and  called  the  Porta  deW  Ar^,     East 
of  Isola  on  the  plain  below  the  rock, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso  del 
Pino  with  that  of  Isola,    are  some 
mineral   springs,    and  another    gate 
called  the  Porta  Campana,     Beyond, 
on  the  south-east,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
gate  in  the  direction  of  Fidense,  called 
the  Porta  FTdenate.     Near  this  a  curi- 
ous postern  and  a  flight  of  steps  of 
uncemented  Etruscan  masonry,  called 
*'  La  Scaletta,"  were  discovered  in  1840/ 
c  c  6 
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Beyond  the  Piazza  d'AnnUaseendiog 
the  valley  of  the  Creroera,  we  may 
trace  the  gates   in   the  eastern   and 
northern  circuit  of  the  city  :  the  first 
is  the  Porta  di  Pietra  Pertusot  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pietn  Pertusa,  a  re- 
markable cuttine  by  which  the  road 
from  Veil  joined  the  Flaminian  Way; 
On  the  road  outside  this  gate  is  a  large 
tumulus,  called  La  Vaccareccia,  with 
a  crest  of  trees  forming  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  Campagna.    It  has  been 
eicavated  by  the  Queen  of  Sardinia, 
who  owns  nearly  all  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  nothing  was  dis- 
covered to  confirm  or  to  disprove  Sir 
W.  GelVs  suggestion,  that  it  may  be 
the  tomb  of  Propertius,  King  of  Veii, 
or  of  Morrius,  the  Veientine  king  who 
instituted  the  Salian  rites  and  dances. 
At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  walls  is 
the   Porta  delle  Are   Muzit:  all  the 
internal   fortifications   of   this    gate, 
forming  a  kind  of  piazza,  have  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  remains 
of  a  massive  bridge  composed  of  qua- 
drangular blocks  of  tufa:  two  roads 
led  out  of  it,  one  to  Pietra  Pertusa, 
the  other  to   Monte  Mustno,  a  re- 
markable conical  volcanic  hill  east- 
ward of  Baccano,  ascended  by  broad 
artificial  spiral  terraces,  whose  sum- 
mit, clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks, 
and  commanding  a  noble  view,  is  still 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Mu- 
tiae,    the   Temple    of   the   Etruscan 
Venus.     Between  this  and  the  next 
gate.  Sir  W.  Gell  saw  and  delineated 
some   remarkable   fragments  of    the 
ancient  walls,  composed  of  enorinous 
blocks  of  tufa,  many  of  which  were  10 
feet  long  and  5  feet  high :  the  walls 
rested  on  a  triple  course  of  bricks 
each  about  a  yard  in  length,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  which  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  other  Etruscan 
city ;  but  at  present  no  trace  of  such 
remains  are  to  be  found.     The  next 
gate  is  the  Porta  CaperuUe,  a  double 
gate  flanked  by  a  tower,  close  to  the 
Ponte  Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated  arti- 
ficially, like  a  tunnel,  in  the  tufa,  240 
ft»et  long,  15  feet  broad,  and  20  feet 


high :  it  is  so  covered  with  trees  and 
brushwood  that  it  may  easily  be  passed 
without  notice,  although  it  forma  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  objects  of  the 
locality.  This  gate  was  without  doubt 
the  principal  entrance  to  Veii,  ani) 
that  by  which  the  road  from  Capen% 
Falerii,  Nepe,  &c.  passed  into  the  city. 
Near  it  is  a  warm  mineral  spring. 
The  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ponte  Sodo  have  been  explored 
by  the  Prince  of  Canino,  who  dis* 
covered  in  them  some  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  gold  ornaments  in  his  collection. 
The  gate  is  still  used  for  the  passage 
of  the  modern  road  from  Isola  to  For* 
mello,  Monte  Musino,  &c  Beyond 
this  is  the  Porta  del  CoUfmbariop  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  ruined  Co- 
lumbarium near  it.  Some  of  the 
polygonal  pavement  of  the  road  which 
led  from  this  gate  to  the  FormeUo, 
may  still  be  traced  with  its  curb  stones 
and  ruts  worn  by  ancient  chariot 
wheels.  Some  remains  of  the  pier  of 
the  bridge  are  also  visible  in  the  Forr 
mello.  Farther  on  are  some  fine  frag- 
ments  of  the  city  walls,  resting  on 
bricks  like  the  portion  already  d<s> 
scribed.  The  last  gate  to  be  men- 
tioned is  the  Porta  Sutrina^  a  short 
distance  from  the  Ponte  di  Formello, 
a  bridge  of  Roman  brickwork  built 
upon  Etruscan  piers.  The  ancient 
road  which  entered  Veii  by  the  gate 
of  Fidenae  passed  out  of  it  after  tra?> 
versing  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
and  fell  into  the  Via  Cassia  near  the 
twelfth  milestone  on  the  modern  road 
from  Rome.  The  gate  faces  Sutri 
(p.  233.),  and  probably  led  to  it  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  dell* 
Isola,  from  which  we  commenced  our 
survey.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  we 
have  now  described  is  supposed  to  be 
about  six  or  seven  miles.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plain  which  they  endosCt 
now  so  densely  covered  with  briers 
and  thistles  as  to  be  almost  impene- 
trable in  parts,  are  several  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  and  some  vestiges  of 
tombs  and  a  columbarium  marking 
the  site  of  the  Roman  municiplumt 
founded  by  the  emperors  aftfv  the 
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destruction  of  the  Etruscan  eity*  It 
^nras  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
9nd  was  so  far  within  the  ancient 
walls,  that  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  their  existence. 
The  Columbarium  is  now  the  only 
representative  of  the  Roman  settle- 
ment: it  was  found  entire,  and  the 
interior  was  ornamented  with  stucco 
and  pictures,  but  all  of  these  are  now 
(destroyed,  and  the  three  chambers  of 
which  the  building  was  composed  are 
in  a  state  of  ruin.  Near  it  were  found 
the  two  colossal  heads  of  Tiberius 
nnd  Augustus,  the  sitting  colossal 
statue  of  Tiberius,  preserved  in  tlie 
Vatican  Museum,  a  mutilated  statue 
of  Germanicus,  and  other  interesting 
fragments,  among  which  are  the  co- 
lumns of  marmo  biffhy  which  formerly 
udorned  the  Capella  del  SS.  Sacra- 
mento in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Formello,  half  way  up  the  slope 
of  the  mound  called  the  Poggio  Keale, 
is  the  very  interesting  Painted  Tomby 
discovered  by  Cav.  Campana  in  the 
winter  of  1842.  It  is  the  only  tomb 
of  Yeii  which  is  now  open,  and  as  It 
is  probably  the  most  ancient  which 
has  yet  been  discovered  in  any  Etrus- 
can city,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
traveller  and  antiquary,  to  whom  Cav. 
Campana  has  rendered  an  important 
service,  by  leaving  it  with  its  furniture 
in  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  was 
discovered.  The  passage  cut  in  the 
rock  leading  to  the  tomb  is  guarded 
by  two  lions  couchanti  and  the  en- 
trance itself  is  similarly  guarded. 
The  tomb  is  a  low  gloomy  chamber 
cut  in  the  arenaceous  elay,  with  a 
door  formed  of  converging  blocks,  like 
the  Cyclopean  gateways.  Hhe  walls  are 
covered  with  grrotesque  paintings  of 
men,  boys,  horses,  leopards,  cats, 
sphinxes,  and  dogs,  remarkable  for 
their  rude  execution,  their  strange 
colouring,  and  di&proporlionate  forms. 
These  paintings  are  of  the  very  high- 
est antiquity^  and  are  remarkable  as 
being  much  less  Egyptian  in  their 
character  thaa-tbose  discovered  in  the 
painted  tpmbs  Af  Tf  rquiiui  and  other 


Etruscan  cities.     Projecting  from  the 
walls  on  either  side  of  the  tomb  is  a 
bench   of   rock,  on   each   of  which, 
when  the  tomb  was  opened,  a  skeleton 
was  found,  but  exposure   to  the  air 
soon  caused  both  of  them  to  crumble 
into  dust.     One  of  these  had  been  a 
warrior,  and  on  the  right  hand  bench 
are  still  preserved    portions    of  the 
breastplate,  the   spear-head,  and  the 
helmet,  perforated  by  the  fatal  weapon 
which  deprived  the  warrior  of  life. 
The  other  skeleton,  from  the  absence 
of  armour,  was  probably  that  of  a 
woman.       Micali  remarks,  that  the 
style  and  decorations  of  this  tomb  show 
no  imitation    of  the  Egyptian,  and 
that  **all  is  genuinely  national,  and 
characteristic  of  the  primitive  Etrus- 
can school."     The  large  earthen  jars, 
which  were  found  to  contain  human 
ashes,  are   in   the  earliest    style    of 
Etruscan  art.     An  inner  and  smaller 
chamber,  with  two  beams  carved  in 
relief  on  the  ceiling,  has  a  low  ledge 
of  rock  round  three  of  its  sides»  on 
which  stand  square  cinerary  urns  or 
chests,  also  containing  human  ashes, 
with  several  jars  and  vases,  probably 
of  the  same  character.     In  the  centre 
is  a  low  bronze  brazier  about  two  fet^t 
in  diameter,  which  doubtless  served 
for  burning  perfumes.      On  the  wall 
opposite  the  doorway  are  painted  six 
small  many-coloured  discs  or  patera?, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  and  hitherto  in- 
conclusive  discussion.     Above  them 
are  many  stumps  of  nails  in  the  walls,, 
which  have  rusted  away  with  all  trace 
of  the  articles  which  were  suspended 
from  them.     At  the  entrance  of  this 
double  tomb  was  another  smaller  one, 
intended  probably  for  the  domestics 
or  dependents  of  the  family.     It  con- 
tains some  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
the  other  usu^  furniture  of  tombs. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  sepulchre^ 
that  unlike  most  other  Etruscan  tombs 
it  has  no  epitaph  or  inscription  what- 
ever, on  sarcophagus,  urn,  cippus,  or 
tile,  to  record  the  name  of  the  chief- 
tain or  hero  who  was  here  interred. 
The  modern  vilhige  of  Isola  is  in  a 
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state  of  complete  decay.  The  build- 
ings are  chiefly  of  the  15ib  century ; 
the  appearance  of  the  population, 
which  seldom  exceeds  100  souls,  bears 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  malaria  during  the  hot  months. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and  to  S.  Pancrazio,  was  built  in  the 
1 5th  century,  after  the  siege  of  Cesar 
Borgia  1  it  contains  a  fresco  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  work 
probably  of  that  period.  The  village 
was  formerly  approached  only  on  one 
side,  and  was  entered  by  a  gate  called 
the  Portonaccio :  it  has  now  another 
gate  of  later  construction  cut  in 
the  tufa  rock,  commanding  a  pictu- 
resque view  of  the  cascade,  and  of  the 
fine  precipices  which  bound  the  city 
on  this  side. 

FiDEMiB    AND    ANTSMHiB. 

The  traveller  who  desires  to  visit 
the  sites  of  these  ancient  Sabine  cities 
from  Rome,  a  distance  of  only  5  miles, 
will  have  the  choice  of  two  roads: 
the  one  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
Via  Salaria  runs  direct  from  the 
Porta  Salara ;  the  other  quits  Rome 
by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and,  leaving 
the  Florence  road  on  the  left,  takes 
the  path  to  the  Acqua  Acetosa  and 
the  site  of  ancient  Antemnae.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  excursion,  and,  on 
account  of  its  easy  distance,  is  better 
managed  from  Rome  than  from  any 
other  point.  Both  these  sites  are 
ftjlly  described  at  p.  178.,  at  the  close 
of  Route  24. 

Sural. 

This  celebrated  Etruscan  city  b 
32  miles  distant  from  Rome  on  the 
Siena  road.  The  traveller  who  visite 
it  from  Rome  will  do  best  to  make 
Ronciglione  his  headquarters,  as 
Sutri  is  only  8  miles  distant  from 
that  town.  A  description  of  the  re- 
mains of  Sutri  will  be  found  at  p. 
233.,  at  the  end  of  Route  26.^ 

Lakk  of  Bracciano. 

25  miles  from  Rome.      An  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  of  3racciano>  although 


seldom  thought  of  by  the  paasiag  tra- 
Teller,  is  an  agreeable  digression  from 
the  beaten  track*     The  scenery  of  the 
lake  differs  in  every  respect  from  that 
of  the  smaller  lakes  around  Rome; 
and  the  baronial  castles  which   still 
frown  upon  its  banks  carry  us  back 
into  the  feudal  times  more  completely 
than  any  other  objects  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  the  capital.     The  road 
to  Bracciano  is  very  good ;  it  branches 
off  from  the  post- road  to  FlcM'ence,  be- 
yond La  Storta,  and  then  traverses 
the  ancient  Via  Claudia  to  the  walls 
of  the  town.    The  country  is  dull  and 
uninteresting  until  we  approach  the 
deserted  town  of  Galera,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Caroa^  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  hill  of  voJeanic 
tufa  above  the  pretty  valley  of  the 
Arrone,  the  natural  emissary  of  the 
lake  of  Bracciano.     In  the  10th  cen- 
tury it  gave  title   to  the  counts  of 
Galera,   who    held    many   important 
towns  at  this  extremity  of  the  Cam- 
pagna :  in  the  13th  century  it  passed 
to  the  Orsini,  whose  armorial  barings 
are  still  visible  on  the  gates.     Many 
of  its  houses  are  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  13th  century,   and  the 
walls  which  surround  the  town  are 
probably  two  centuries  older.     The 
site  hi^  been  deserted  for  many  gene- 
rations on  account  of  the  malaria,  and 
is  now  in  ruins.     The  position  is  ex- 
ceedingly romantic,  «nd  its  complete 
solitude  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
examples  of  the  influence  of  malaria 
wliich  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     Be- 
yond Galera  the  road  traverses  a  bare 
and  dreary  district  of  uninteresting 
country,    skirting    the    barren    hilb 
which  form  the  southern  margin  of 
the  crater  of  the  lake.     As  we  ap- 
proach Bracciano  we  pass  on  the  lefl 
hand  a  small  pestilential  lake  called 
the  Xa^o   Morio,  beyond  which  the 
road  divides  into  two  branches;  one 
leading  direct  to  Bracciano,  the  other 
to  the  Cappuccini,  whence  a  straight 
and   very    beautiful    road    about    a 
mile  in  length  brings  us  to  the  piaaa 
of  the  castle.     Near  the  Lago  Morto 
we  ei\joy  the  fi.rst  view  of  the  lakew 
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terminated  by  the  picturesque  village 
of  Trevignano  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  backed  by  the  forked  peak  of 
Monte  Rocca  Romana,  while  ou  the 
extreme  right  we  see  the  promontory 
crowned  with  the  village  of  AnguiU 
lara.  Bracciano  is  a  well-built  town 
of  about  1500  souls,  with  a  thriving 
paper  manu&ctory,  and  a  magnificent 
baronial  castle  in  the  Gothic  style, 
built  by  the  Orsini  in  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, on  a  commanding  rocky  emi- 
nence  above  the  lake.  It  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  A  nest  feudal  castle 
ill  Italy  :  it  is  defended  by  four  lofty 
towers,  machicolations,  and  battle- 
ments, all  in  the  roost  perfect  order, 
and  lighted  by  large  Gothic  windows. 
It  is  built  of  black  volcanic  stone,  said 
to  have  been  taken 'from  the  pavement 
of  the  Via  Claudia,  and  the  effect  of 
its  sombre  colour  is  increased  by  the 
immense  size  and  proportions  of  the 
outworks.  The  front  facing  the  lake 
is  entered  'by  a  projecting  gateway 
Ic'ading  into  a  spacious  court,  resem- 
bling in  its  style  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia 
at  Rome.  On  numerous  parts  of  the 
building  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Orsini  are  still  visible.  In  the  in- 
terior many  of  the  rooms  are  hung 
with  tapestry  and  silk  hangings  of  the 
time  of  the  Orsini,  and  the  old  family 
portraits,  the  massive  chimney-pieces, 
and  the  heavy  antiquated  furniture, 
complete  the  picture  of  a  baronial 
residence  of  the  15th  century.  The 
Orsini  appear  to  have  been  deprived 
of  the  property  prior  to  the  accession 
of  Martin  V.,  of  the  house  of  Colonna, 
in  1417,  but  they  were  reinstated  in 
their  possessions  by  that  pontiff  with 
the  title  of  counts.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Colonna  with  Sixtus  IV.  and  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  148i^,  Bracciano  was 
captured  and  sacked  J>y  the  Colonna. 
Ilie  castle  appears  to  have  been  built 
about  this  time,  and  Paul  IV.  in  1564 
confirmed  the  Orsini  in  their  fief,  and 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  They 
retained  possession  of  it  until  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  they 
sold  it  to  the  Odescalchi,  who  sold  it 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  present  cen- 


tury to  Giovanni  Torlonia,  the  banker» 
for  500,000  scudi.  His  son  still  holds 
the  property,  and  derives  from  it  the 
title  of  Duke  uf  Bracciano.  The 
feudal  privileges  of  the  castle  were 
not  surrendered  to  the  government  at 
the  French  invasion,  and  are  conse«' 
quently  in  full  force :  the  hall  of  jus- 
tice is  still  shown  at  the  summit  of 
the  castle,  in  which  the  duke  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his 
vassals.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  part  of  Europe  a  more  perfect 
realization  of  baronial  times  than  the 
castle  of  Bracciano:  it  seems  madei 
to  be  the  scene  of  some  story  of  ro- 
mance, and  we  believe  that  it  was  the 
first  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  ex- 
pressed an  anxiety  to  visit  The  town 
of  Bracciano  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, the  borgo  vecchio  and  the  borgo 
nuovo:  the  old  town  includes  the 
castle  and  its  dependencies,  but  al- 
though situated  high  above  the  lake 
it  shares  with  the  lower  quarter  the 
suspicion  of  malaria.  The  Lake,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  twenty-two- 
miles  in  circumference,  presents  all 
the  characteryitics  of  an  extinct  crater : 
it  is  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  derived  its  name  from  an 
ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Sabate,  which 
was  supposed  by  the  Roman  historians 
to  have  been  submerged  by  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  An  interesting  road  leads 
from  Bracciano  to  the  little  village  of 
Oriob,  remarkable  for  the  villa  of  the 
Aitieri  family:  it  passes  through  a 
pretty  country  on  the  skirts  of  the 
great  forest  in  which  the  Acqua  Paola 
has  its  origin.  On  the  right  hand, 
between  the  road  and  the  lake,  is  the 
Church  of  San  Liberato,  distant 
about  a  mile  from  Bracciano ;  whence 
there  is  a  direct  path  above  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  traversing  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  Via  Claudia,  which 
was  extended  in  this  direction,  llie 
church  is  beautifully  placed  on  a  hill 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  lake: 
it  dates  from  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa 
called  Pausilypon,  built  by  Metia  the 
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wife  of  Titiu  Metius  Hedonius,  as  we 
may  see  from  the  inscription  preserved 
under  the  portica  The  pavement  is 
composed  of  ancient  fragments,  among 
which  is  an  inscribed  stone  with  the 
name  of  Germanicus.  A  road  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake  leads  to  Yica- 
rello  and  Trevignano.  Vieardh,  the 
ancient  Vicus  Aurelii,  is  distant  five 
miles  from  Bracciano.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  villa 
of  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  the 
mineral  waters  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  Thermae  Anreliae,  and  restored 
by  the  German  College  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Clement  XII.  (17S7)  under 
the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Vicarello. 
In  the  middle  ages,  as  early  as  the 
Idth  century,  Vicarello  was  a  fortified 
village  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
S.  Gregorio  on  the  Caelian.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ruined  in  the 
contests  of  the  Roman  barons  with 
Ricnzi,  and  in  later  times  it  became 
the  property  of  the  German  College, 
who  have  made  great  efforts  to  bring 
its  baths  into  repute,  in  spite  of  the 
suspected  character  of  the  climate. 
About  three  miles  from  Vicarello  is 
TVeof^mano,  a  picturesque  village  of 
^y^  souls,  situated  on  a  projecting 
rock  of  lava,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  a  feudal  castle  of  the  13th  century. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Tribontanum,  of  which  some 
remains  of  walls  are  still  visible.  Tre* 
vignano  is  one  of  the  old  feudal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Orsini  family,  to  whom 
it  gave  the  title  of  count  in  the  14th 
century,  when  its  importance  was  suf- 
ficient to  confer  its  name  on  the  lake. 
The  Orsini  were  besieged  here  in  the 
15th  century  by  the  Colonna  and  by 
Cesar  Borgia,  who  took  the  castle 
and  sacked  the  town,  from  which  it 
never  afterwards  recovered.  In  1691 
it  became  the  property  of  the  ducal 
family  of  Grillo,  of  Genoa,  who  held 
it  until  a  few  years  back,  when  it 
passed  to  the  Tuscan  femily  of  de* 
Conti  with  the  title  of  marquis.  In 
1835  Gregory  XVF.  raised  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  principality  in  favour  of 
Prince  Cosimo  de*  Conti,  who  has  re^ 


stored  the  town,  and  introduced  into 
the  property  the  Tuscan  system  of 
agriculture,  so  that  it  now  presents  a 
striking  coolrast  to  every  other  baro- 
nial property  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the 
estates  of  Prince  Borghese  at  Fraacati 
(p.  559.)>  where  the  same  adnurable 
system  has  been  fur   some  years  in 
progress.     The  church  contains  two 
pictures  of   more   interest  than   we 
might  expect  to  find  in  so  remote  a 
place :  one  represents  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Raphael :  the  oth^,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin,  St.  Jerome,  «nd 
St.  Francis,  is  by  the  school  of  Pern- 
gino.     From  Trevignano  a  steep  and 
difilcult  path   leads  us  through  the 
deep  ravine  called  the  Val  d*  Inferno, 
to  the  hamlet  of  PoUine,  on  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  Lake  of  Bracciano 
from  the  smaller  craters  of  Martig- 
nano  and  Stracciacappe,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  crater  of  Baecano. 
About  five  miles  beyond  Polline  we 
cross  the  Arrone,  already  mentioned 
as  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Bracciano ; 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  which  is 
AnffuUlanif  a  village    of    700  souls, 
anciently  called  Angularia  from  the 
angle  formed  by  the  lofty  in^^ulated 
rock  on  which   it  stands  above  the 
north-eastern  margin  of  the  lake.    In 
the  14  th  century  it  gave  its  name  to 
the  lake,  and  conferred  the  title  of 
count  on  that  branch  of  the  Orsini 
family  which  figures  so  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  the  period  as  the 
Counts  of   Anguillara.      Their   ba- 
ronial castle,  crowned  and  defended 
by  towers  of  the  15th  century,  still 
retains  their  armorial  bearings,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  successful  resistance 
to  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Calabria 
in  1486,  who  w«s  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  with  the  loss  of 
forty  men.  The  property  passed  from 
the  Orsini  to  the  Grillo  femily,  and  is 
now  by  inheritance  the  possession  of 
the     Duchess    of   Mondragone    and 
Eboli,  their  last  representative  in  the 
direct  line.      The  church,  dedicated 
to   S.  Maria   Assunta,  occupies   tbQ 
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highest  point  of  the  rock :  it  was  re- 
built in  bad  taste  in  1780,  and  is  re- 
markable only  for  its  fine  "view  over 
the  lake.  The  Villa  Mondragone  with 
its  cypress  plantations  is  prettily  situ- 
ated, and  adds  considerably  to  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  town.  Near 
it  and  in  yarious  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  vestiges  of  ancient 
foundations  and  numerous  fragments 
of  antique  marbles  and  inscriptions, 
supposed  to  mark  the  sites  of  Roman 
villas.  The  most  important  ruin  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  was 
discovered  by  Professor  Nibby  at  the 
deserted  church  of  San  Stefietno,  about 
two  miles  south-west  of  Anguillara : 
it  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  considered 
by  that  industrious  antiquary  to  be- 
long to  an  ancient  villa  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Anguillara  is  20 
miles  from  Rome :  the  road  is  prac- 
ticable for  carriages,  and  falls  into  the 
Via  Claudia,  the  high  road  from  Rome 
to  Bracciano,  at  the  Osteria  Nuova 
near  Galera.  After  leaving  Anguil- 
lara, shortly  before  we  arrive  at  the 
point  where  the  cross-roads  from  Ce- 
sano,  Sw  Stefano,  and  Bracciano  fall 
into  this  line,  'the  view  looking  back 
over  the  lake  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
of  the  kind  in  Italy. 

OSTIA,  AKS   THS  CiTISS  OK  THB  CoAST 
or    AKCIBNT    LaTIUM. 

This  excursion,  though  less  per- 
formed by  the  passing  traveller  than 
any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
interesting,  though  a  journey  through 
the  forest  is  not  unattended  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  Artists  and  scholars 
are  occasionally  tempted  by  the  clas- 
sical associations  of  the  spot  to  make 
a  pedestrian  tour  to  Ostia,  and  explore 
the  picturesque  but  deserted  coast  be- 
tween it  and  Nettuno,  visiting  the 
ntes  of  Lavinium,  Ardea,  and  Antium 
on  their  way.  The  road  from  Rome 
to  Ostia  is  practicable  for  carriages, 
and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  en- 
counter the  fatigues  of  the  excursion 
along  the  coast  generally  go  and  re- 
turn  on   the  same  day.     Travellers 
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whose  classical  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
the  picturesque  may  lead  them  to  ex- 
tend their  tour,  will  find  it  more  de- 
sirable to  hire  horses  at  Rome  than 
to  encumber  themselves  with  a  car- 
riage, or  risk  the  fatigues  of  a  pedes- 
trian excursion.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  obtain  permission  from  Prince 
Chigi  to  make  Castel  Fusano  the  rest- 
ing-place for  the  first  night,  and  to  be 
provided  beforewhand  with  letters  to 
residents  at  Pratica,  Ardea,  and  Porto 
d*Anzo.  Those  who  intend  to  visit 
Porto  and  Fiumicino  had  better  do 
so  on  their  way  to  Ostia :  they  must 
therefore  leave  Rome  by  the  Porta 
Portese,  and  proceed  direct  to  Fiumi- 
cino by  a  road  described  in  a  subse- 
quent page,  unless  they  take  advantage 
of  the  steamers  which  were  lately  built 
in  England  for  the  papal  government, 
and  now  ply  regularly  upon  the  Tiber. 
If  the  road  be  preferred,  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  sleep  at  the  good  inn  of 
Fiumicino  on  the  first  night,  and  at 
Castel  Fusano  on  the  second. 

Ostia   is   distant    16    miles   fi'om 
Rome.     It  contains  a  miserable  os- 
teria, where  the  traveller  must  pay 
exorbitantly  for  every  thing ;  he  had 
therefore  better  make  a  bargain  be- 
forehand if  he  be  unable  to  obtain 
accommodation  at  the  Castel  Fusano. 
A  carriage  for  four  persons  to  go  and 
return  in  the  same  day  may  be  hired 
for   five  scudi.      The  journey  from 
Rome  occupies  3^  hours,  and  that  on 
the  return  4  hours.    The  road  leaves 
Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  and 
follows  the  Via  Ostiensis  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance.    Soon 
after  passing  the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo 
we  see  the  ruins  of  the  Vicus  Alexan- 
dri,  an  ancient    Roman  village   dis- 
covered a  few  years  ago  by  Professor 
Nibby.     About  4  miles  from  the  gate 
the  ancient  Via  Laurentina,  still  used 
as  the  carriage-road  to  Decimo  and 
Pratica,  branches  off  on  the  left  hand. 
At  the  distance  of  9  miles  from  Rome, 
after  passing  the   solitary  osteria   of 
Malafede,  we  cross  a  small  stream,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tiber,  by  an  ancient 
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bfidg»  cilled  «Im  Ponto4ci]»  RefiolUu 
Thm  nMd  gndaally  dgeoendi  as  we 
mao§A  the  ooMt,  and  travenaf  a 
diatnat  of  malaiicboly  desolatioii,  pre- 
ffn^wtig  iMrthing  to  divert  the  moDo- 
toi^  of  the  aoene,  except  aome  finely* 
pratervad  fkagments  of  the  ancient 
paTement  As  we  draw  nearer  to 
Ostia  we  see  the  salt-marshes  which 
LiTj  mentioDS  as  existing  in  the  time 
of  AnoMS  liartius.  The  road  crosses 
their  northcm  extremity  by  an  ancient 
bridge*  and  immediately  afterward* 
we  reach  the  modem  village  oS  Ostia. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  the  coiUomi  of 
Bonse  thb  is  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly. The  population  by  the  official 
Raeoolta  of  1835  comprises  only  50 
soula ;  and  during  the  summer  heats, 
whes  the  neighbooring  coast  is  se- 
ver^y  aflUcted  with  malaria,  this 
small  amount  is  still  further  reduced 
by  the  emigration  of  those  who  are 
able  u>  leave  the  spot.  The  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  Ostia  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  filth  century  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  re- 
store it,  and  the  neighbourhood  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  deserted  until 
A.  n.  880,  when  the  present  town  was 
founded  by  Gregory  IV.  at  a  dutance 
of  more  than  a  mile  firom  the  original 
city.  The  pope  surrounded  it  with 
wslls,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  many 
ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  period 
under  the  name  of  GregoriopolL  In 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  it  became 
fiimous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens, 
which  BAphad  has  immortalised  in 
the  third  Stanza  of  the  Vatican.  For 
many  centuries  it  was  a  position,  of 
some  importance  in  the  warfare  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  population  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considerable  as  late 
as  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  be- 
si^^  and  taken  by  Ladislaus  king  of 
Nicies.  The  fortifications  were  sub- 
sequently restored  by  Martin  V. ,  whose 
arms  may  yet  be  recognised  on  some 
portions  of  the  walls.  About  the  same 
time  Cardinal  d*£stouteviUe,  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  restored  the  town,  and 
probably  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present   Castie,  which  was  built  and 


iortified  by  his   suoeesaoE,    Cardinal 
GiuUano    deUa    Rover%    afterwards 
Julius  II.,  from  the  deai^oa  of  Giu- 
Uano iSangallo,  who  lived  at   Oetia, 
as  Vasari  teUs  u^  for  two  years  ia  the 
service  of  the  cardinaL     This  castle, 
the  picturesque  fortress  of  modem 
Ostia,  consists  of  massive  semicircular 
towers  iu  the  style  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, united  by  a  curtain  and  defended 
by  a  ditch.      The  arms  of  the  deUa 
Rovere  fiunily  are  still  seea  upon  the 
gate:  coins  were  struck  in  oommeo 
montion  of  its  erection,  and  the  car- 
dinal enqployed  Baldassare  Perussi  to 
decorate  the  interior  with   frescoes; 
but  all  traces  of  his  works  have  been 
destroyed  by  Ihe  damp  And  n^leet  of 
upwards  of  three  ceuturiesL    In  J  494 
the  cardinal  made  it  memorable  fiur 
his  gsllant  defeat  of  the  French  troopa*. 
which  had  hmded  and  occupied  it  in 
the  previous  year.     He  also  built  aa 
an  additional  defence  the  Torre  Bo» 
vaeciana,  lower  down  the  river,  but 
within  the    drouit    of   the    ancieot 
walls,  and  continued  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  town  after  his  aeoes* 
sion  to  the  papal  chair.     The  appear- 
ance of  the  old  fortress  of  OsUa,  with 
the  two  solitary  pines  which  stand  in 
front  of  it,  is  exceedingly  picturesque^ 
tuid  is  well  known  by  numerous  en- 
gravings.   Many  of  the  private  bouses 
retain  their  arc^tecture  of  this  period 
almost  without  change.    Modern  Os- 
tia, after  the  death  cf  Julius  II.,  gra- 
dually declined,  and  was  finally  ruined 
in  1613,  when  Paul  V.  re<opened  the 
right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  precisely  as 
the  ancient  city  was  ruined  by  the 
construction  of  the  port  of  Claudius. 
It  now  contains  nothing  to  detain.tbep 
traveller  except  the  castle  deserifaed 
above,  and  the  church  or  cathedral  of 
St  Aurea,  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  della 
Rovere  firom  the  designs  of  Baeeio 
Pintelli  t  it  still  retains  his  armorial 
bearings,  and  the  trophies  of  his  victory 
over  the  French.     The  episcopal  pa- 
lace was  converted  by  Cardinal  Paoca,, 
while  bishop  of  the  see,  into  a  small 
museum  of  antiquities,  which  contains, 
some  fragments  of  inscriptions  found 
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among  the  ruins  of  the  ancieni  city. 
The  bishopric  of  Ostia  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  Papal  States : 
the  Church  tradition  tells  us  that  it 
was  founded  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, while  other  aeeounts  .refer  its 
estabKshment  to  the  pontiliaite  of 
S.  Urban  I.,  a.  d.  229,  and  regard  S. 
Ciriaco  as  its  first  bishop.  From  the 
earliest  tiroes,  as  St  Augustin  men- 
tions, the  pope,  when  not  already  a 
bishop  at  his  election,  is  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  is  always 
a  cardinal  and  the  senior  member  of 
the  Sacred  College.  The  see  was 
united  to  that  of  Velletri  by  £uge- 
nius  III.  in  1150,  and  is  still  held  in 
conjunction  with  that  diocese. 

The  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the 
present  time  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vations begun  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  modern  vil- 
lage. This  celebrated  city,  according 
to  the  united  testimony  of  the  Latin 
historians,  was  founded  by  Aucus  Mar- 
tius  as  the  port  of  Rome,  and  for  nuiny 
centuries  was  the  scene  of  the  embark- 
ation of  several  important  expeditions 
to  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were 
the  embarkation  of  Scipio  Africanus 
for  Spain,  and  that  of  Claudius  on 
his  expedition  to  Britain.  The  port, 
however,  had  even  then  become  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  increasing  de- 
posits of  the  Tiber:  Claudius  had 
already  begun  the  new  harbour  of 
Porto  on  the  right  arm  of  the  river  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  port  of 
Ostia  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  filled 
up.  The  fame  of  the  great  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,. the  ^des  Castro- 
rum  of  Ammian,  the  numerous  villas 
of  the  Roman  patricians  abundantly 
scattered  on  the  coast,  and  the  crowds 
of  people  who  frequented  its  shores 
for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing,  sus- 
tained the  prosperity  of  the  city  for 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  its 
harbour;  but  the  growing  import- 
ance of  the  new  town  of  Porto  gra- 
dually led  to  its  decay,  and  in  the 


time  of  Procoplus  it  had  lost  its  walli 
and  was  nearly  deserted.  The  incur- 
sion of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifth  cen* 
tury  is  the  last  event  to  be  recorded, 
and  firom  that  time  Ostia,  which  once 
contained  80,000  inhabitants,  fell  into 
a  state  of  utter  ruin.  The  site  is  now 
marked  by  foundations  of  buildings 
of  inferior  architecture,  in  a  great 
measure  eoncealed  by  bramblies  and 
thickets.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
excavations  which  have  been  madef 
upon  the  spot  than  for  the  interest  of 
the  ruins.  The  most  important  builds 
ings  of  which  any  vestiges  remain  are 
a  temple  and  a  theatre.  The  Temple 
was  built  of  brick,  and  decorated  with 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order :  the 
niches  of  the  interior,  and  some  re-^ 
nuins  of  the  portico  which  surrounded 
the  court,  may  still  be  traced.  Near 
it  is  a  round  subterranean  chamber 
with  niches,  called  the  Area  di  Mer- 
curio,  which  retains  some  ancient 
paintings  tolerably  preserved.  The 
7%«afr«,  near  the  modern  church  of 
St.  Sebastian,  is  remarkable  as  the 
spot  on  which  many  early  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom :  the  semicircular 
walls,  a  few  of  the  seats  and  pilasters, 
are  still  visible.  The  only  other  ruins 
which  deserve  mention  are  the  remains 
of  a  piscina,  and  some  unimportant 
foundations  of  the  city  walls.  The 
excavations  from  which  these  mins 
derive  their  greatest  interest  were  be- 
gun, as  we  have  already  stated,  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Among 
the  earliest  discoverers  were  our  conn* 
trymen,  Gavin  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Fagan,  the  British  consul  at  Rome, 
by  whose  researches  the  well-known 
bust  of  the  young  Augustus,  the 
Ganymede  of  Phsedimus,  and  other 
beautiful  sculptures  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  were  brought  to  light.  In 
1803  the  great  excavations  were  be* 
gun  under  the  direction  of  PiusVIL, 
and  continued  for  three  suecesnve 
years  with  the  most  satisfectory  re« 
suits  :  indeed,  tliere  is  scarcely  a  page 
of  our  account  of  the  Vatican  collec- 
tion which  does  not  bear  record  of 
the  important  works  which  were  thus 
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recovered.  Notwithstanding  these 
discoveries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
numerous  limeliilns  in  the  wood  of 
Ostia  have  for  centuries  been  supplied 
with  ancient  marbles.  When  Poi;gio 
visited  Ostia  with  Cosmo  de*  Medici, 
they  found  the  people  occupied  with 
burning  an  entire  temple  into  lime, 
and  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  immense  number  of  anti- 
quities which  must  have  been  con- 
sumed unce  the  period  of  their  visit. 
Tn  1824  Signor  Cartoni  of  Rome  un- 
dertook a  series  of  excavations  on  the 
west  side  of  modem  Ostia,  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city.  The  result 
of  bis  researches  was  the  discovery  of 
a  necropolis  containing  numerous  in- 
scriptions and  some  fine  sarcophagi. 
In  one  of  the  tombs  he  found  the  most 
beautiful  sarcophagus  which  has  yet 
been  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Ostia : 
it  is  of  white  marble,  covered  with 
exquisite  bas-relte6  representing  the 
xisit  of  Diana  to  Endymion.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts  im- 
mediately claimed  it  for  the  Vatican  ; 
but  through  the  interest  of  the  car- 
dinal-bishop, on  whose  territories  it 
was  found,  S.  Cartoni  was  permitted 
to  sell  it  to  the  late  Lord  Western, 
imd  it  is  now  in  England  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Felix  Hall  in  "Essex. 

The  Torre  Bovaeeiana,  mentioned 
above  as  having  been  built  by  Julius 
II.  while  cardinal -bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, is  also  remarkable  for  the  exca- 
vations made  in  its  vicinity  by  Mr. 


The  view  is  so  remarkable  that  the 
classical  tourist  will  not  foil  to  ascend 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with 
the  well-known  description  of  Virgil, 
which  still  applies  to  the  locality  in 
all  respects  but  the  woods,  which  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  river- 
banks; 


'*  Jamque  rubesodMt  radiis  mare^  et 
abalto 
Aurora  in  roteis  ftilgcbat  Intea.  bigis  : 
Quum  ventl   posuere,  omniaque   repents 
rcMdlt 

;  in  lento  luctantur  marmois 


ex   mqvan 
fluHo  Tibcrintn 


Flatus,  I 

tonne. 
Atque  hie  iCneai   ingentem 

lucum 
Pro^icit. 

ammo, 
Vorticibus  rafMH,  et  multi  flavu*  areni 
In  mare  prorum|At:  ▼arise  circunque  to* 

praque 
AnueUe  ripli  ▼olucret  et  llusdnM  alToo 
JEtbera  muloebant  cantu  luooquc  ▼olabant. 
Flectere  iter  ■oeiis,  temeque  advertere  pn>* 

raa 
Imperat.  et  lietu*  lluvio  succedit  opaoa** 

Although  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  are 
now  destitute  of  wood,  the  pine  forest 
of  Castel  Fusano  is  visible  from  this 
tower,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  the  shores  south 
of  Ostia.  We  shall  notice  this  casino 
in  a  subsequent  page,  when  we  det 
scribe  the  excursion  to  Pratica,  &c ; 
but  if  the  traveller  do  not  intend  tQ 
prolong  his  excursion  in  that  diree* 
tion,  we  may  at  once  state  that  be 
ought  on  no  account  to  leave  Ostia 
without  visiting  Castel  Fusano^  which 
many  persons  consider  the  most  int 
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.Fortune  and  Antinous  in  the  Nuovo 
Braccio  of  the  Vatican,  the  three 
Hermes  of  Mercury,  the  colossal 
busts  of  Claudius  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  busts  of  Lucius  Verus,  Ti- 
berius, and  Coromodus,  the  Hygeia, 
and  the  semi-colossal  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva in  the  same  museum,  were  the 
results  of  these  researches,  which  do 
honour  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
our  countryman.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  Torre  Bovaeeiana  com- 
mands the  course  of  the  left  branch  of 
the  Tiber  by  which  ^neas  is  made  to 
.enter  Latium  after  his  flight  from  Troy.' 


Between  modem  Ostia  and  the 
Torre  Bovaeeiana  the  Tiber  makes  a 
bend  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
Isola  Sacra ;  in  this  bay  many  anti- 
quaries have  fixed  the  position  of  the 
ancient  roadstead,  while  others  with 
more  probability  have  recognised  it  in 
the  semicircular  bank  of  sand  dose 
to  Torre  Bovaeeiana.  This  latter 
locality  agrees  more  accurately  with 
the  account  of  the  ancient  writers 
respecting  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
which  is  now  no  less  than  three  miles 
distant  from  the  modern  village.  It 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  snppontioii 
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ibat  the  Cilician  corsairs,  who  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet 
commanded  by  a  consul  while  it  was 
stationed  in  the  harbour,  would  not 
have  ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  har- 
bour  had  been  so  near  the  city  as  the 
other  locality  would  assume.  This 
exploit  of  the  corsairs,  wluch  led  to 
the  expedition  of  Pompey  against  Ci* 
licia,  is  well  known  to  scholars  by 
the  indignant  denunciation  of  Cicero 
in  his  oration  **  pro  Lege  Manilla :  *' 
'^-^Namquid  ego  Oatiense  ineommodum 
aique  iUam  labem  cUque  ignominiam 
reipubUea  quarcar,  quum  prope  inspte- 
taniibus  vobia  dastis  ea,  eui  consul  po- 
puli  Romani  prapontus  esset^  a  pro- 
donibus  capta  atque  oppreauL  est. 
About  a  mile  below  Torre  Bovac- 
clana,  and  midway  between  it  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  another  tower 
called  the  Tor  di  San  Michele,  an 
octagonal  structure  built  in  1569  by 
Pius  V.  accoiding  to  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance  door.  It  is  fre- 
quently attributed  to  Michael  Angelo, 
but  the  date  given  by  this  inscription 
sufficiently  proves  that  it  is  consider- 
ably later  than  his  time. 

Near  the  Torre  Bovacciana  is  a 
ferry  to  the  IsoUt  Sacra,  a  sandy  and 
desolate  tract,  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference, lying  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  insulated 
when  Trajan  constructed  the  canal  of 
Porto:  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
classical  authorities,  and  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  from  which  Vol  pi  imagined 
that  it  derived  the  name  of  Insula 
Sacra,  has  no  existence  but  in  the 
fancy  of  that  antiquary  and  his  fol- 
lowers.  It  is  noticed  far  the  first 
time  by  an  anonymous  geographer  of 
the  5th  cetitury  under  the  name  of 
'*  Libanus  Almse  Veneris,**  and  is  de- 
scribed as  abounding  in  summer  with 
fresh  pastures  and  covered  in  the  spring 
with  roses  and  flowers.  Procopius  is 
the  first  writer  who  calls  it  Skicra; 
and  Professor  Nibby  supposes  that 
the  epithet  was  derived  either  from 
the  donation  of  the  district  to  the 
|;hurch  pf  Ostia  by  Constantine,  or 


from  the  church  and  tomb  of  Su  Ip- 
polito,  bishop  of  Porto,  whose  tower 
is  still  standing.  Crossing  the  island 
we  arrive  at  the  right  branch  of  the 
Tiber,  and  cross  by  a  ferry  to  Fiumi- 
cino and  Porto. 

FlUMICIKO   AND    PoaTO. 

By  the  direct  road  from  Rome  Fiu- 
micino is  rather  more  than  17  miles 
from  the  Porta  Portcse.  It  is  built 
on  the  right  or  western  branch  of  the 
Tiber,  an  artificial  cutting  supposed 
to  have  been  originally*  formed  by 
Trajan  as  a  canal  for  his  new  colony- 
of  Porto,  and  now  the  principal 
channel  of  communication  between 
the  capital  and  the  sea.  The  road 
leaves  Rome  by  the  Porta  Portese, 
and  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  tra- 
verses the  ancient  Via  Portuensis, 
when  it  branches  off  to  the  right,  and 
proceeds  in  a  direct  line  over  the  hills 
of  S.  Antonio  and  Capo  di  Ferro  to 
Ponte  Galera,  where  it  crosses  the  Ga- 
lera  or  Acqua  Sona,  noticed  in  the  jour- 
ney from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome.  An 
uninteresting  tract  of  flat  sandy  coun- 
try, five  miles  in  length,  brings  us  ta 
the  ruins  of  Porto,  the  ancient  Portus 
Tnganuff,  founded  by  Claudius  and 
enlarged  by  Trajan  as  the  great  naval 
arsenal  of  Rome.  The  basin  con- 
structed by  Claudius  was  circular,  and 
formed  the  outer  harbour ;  the  larger 
basin  of  Trajan  was  hexagonal.  Foi; 
fhany  centuries  this  remarkable  under- 
taking has  been  the  admiration  of 
engineers  and  men  of  science.  Pius 
II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  were  so  much  im- 
pressed with  its  magnificence  and  so- 
lidity, that  they  were  anxious  to  re- 
store it  to  its  ancient  purpose.  Biondo 
and  Maffei  described  it  as  one  of  the' 
wonders  of  Italy,  and  Pirro  Ligorio 
published  a  plan  of  the  ruins  as  they 
were  visible  in  his  day.  The  moles 
formed  for  the  external  defence  of  the 
harbour  are  still  traceable,  and  the- 
supposed  siteof  the  Pharos  constructed 
by  Claudius  on  the  wreck  of  the  ship 
which  brought  his  two  obelisks  from 
Egypt,  is  also  pointed  out ;  but  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  ground-plan  r\6 
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•oeount  of  the  ruim  would  be  intelli- 
gible, and  even  then  mucb  would 
neeenarily  be  mere  conjecture.  The 
hexagonal  baiin  of  Tnu^Of  called  by 
the  country-people  B  Trajamm,  com- 
munieatet  with  that  of  Clandius  by  a 
canal :  it  is  not  leas  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  cireumferenee  I  Volpi  de- 
■eribea  some  of  the  mooring-posts, 
with  their  numbers,  as  still  entire  in 
his  time.  In  different  parts  of  the 
basin  arc  the  remains  of  enormous 
magaaines,  and  numerous  slips  for 
building  and  repairing  vessels;  and 
we  know  no  spot  where  extensive 
excavations  would  be  productive  of 
more  valuable  information  regarding 
the  naval  establishments  of  the  Ro- 
man empires  The  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Porto  are  so  irregular  and  encum- 
bered, that  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  them  in  detail :  the 
outline  of  the  city,  the  foundations  of 
a  circular  temple,  and  some  other  un- 
important ruins  are  traceable,  but 
they  present  no  ofageots  of  striking 
interest.  Under  the  lower  empire 
Porto  was  a  place  of  considerable 
consequence:  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  as  early  as  the  Srd  century, 
and  became  remarkable  for  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Ippnlito^  in  the  pontificate 
of  S.  Calixtus  I.  The  city  was  en- 
larged by  Constantine,  and  was  for 
many  centuries  the  most  important 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  on  account  of  the  supi^ies  of 
grain  which  were  landed  there  from 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  besi^ed  and  captured  several 
times  during  the  Gothic  war :  in  408 
it  was  taken  by  Alaric ;  in  455,  by 
Genseric;  in  537,  by  Vitiges;  in  545, 
by  Totila;  in  the  same  year  it  was 
taken  by  Belisarius;  in  548  it  was 
recaptured  by  Totila,  and  soon  after- 
wards passed  to  tlie  Greek  emperors. 
In  the  9th  century  it  was  seised  by 
•the  Saracens,  who  retained  it  only  for 
a  few  yearsi  when  the  site  was  finally 
abandoned. 

FiuMiciHois  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  the  ruins.  The  road  passes 
by  the  Vesoovato,  or  castellated  man- 


sion which  served  as  the  residence  of 
the  bishops  of  Porto,  and  on  which 
we  still  see  the  arras  of  Alexander 
VI.,  who  restored  and  strengthened  it. 
The  navigation  of  the  right  branch  of 
the  Tiber  was  r(M>pened  in  1612  by 
Paul  v.,  and  as  one  of  the  inunediate 
consequences  of  that  measure  a  small 
village  gradually  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  took   the  name 
Fiumicino    from  the    new   channel, 
which  was  so  called  by  the  navigators 
of  tlie  Tiber.     In  1825  a  line  of  con- 
venient houses  and  a  good  inn  were 
erected  here  by  the  treasurer-general 
Cristaldi,  and  the  Romans  frequently 
make  it  the  object  of  a  day's  excur- 
uon,  dining  at  the  inn  and  returning 
to  Rome  in  the  evening.     The  land- 
lord relates  with  pleasure  the  sunip-> 
tuous  dinner  provided  there  for  the 
Grand- Duchess    Helena,  when    she 
visited  Ostia  a  few  years  since :  it  is 
said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that 
it  was  the  only  agreeable  part  of  her 
expedition.       The  entrance    to    the 
channel  of  Fiumicino  is  very  narrow 
and  occasionally  difficult:    the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  though  deep,  is  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  banks  by  piles 
for   a  considerable    distance.       The 
navigation  of  the  stream  was  formerly 
a  work  of  great  labour,  but  the  em- 
ploy ment  of  steam-vessels  has  lately 
removed  many  of  these  impedimenta, 
and  vessels  are  now  regularly  towed 
up   the  river  to   the   Ripa   Grande. 
The  tower  of  Fiumicino,   built  by 
Alexander   VI.,    is  a  large    square 
structure  five  stories  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  beacon  to  point  out  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  river. 

Castxl  FusANa 

An  agreeable  walk  of  2  miles  brings 
us  from  Ostia  to  Castel  Fusano»  ths 
old  castellated  casino  belonging  to 
the  Chigi  family.  It  is  prettily  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  pine  plantatiooi 
not  so  venerable  as  the  Pineta  of  Ra- 
venna, but  bearing  a  great  similarity 
to  that  classical  forest.  The  casino 
was  built  in  the  ITth  century  by  thf 
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-Marquis  Sacchett!,  who  was  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  district,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  examples  of  the  for- 
tified country  yillas  of  that  period. 
In  order  to  protect  it  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  pirates  it  has  low  towers 
at  the  angles  fortified  with  loopholes, 
and  the  staircase  in  the  interior  is 
little  better  than  a  ladder  by  which 
only  one  person  can  ascend  at  a  time. 
On  the  summit  of  the  central  tower 
ore  two  stone  figures  of  sentinels, 
placed  there  to  deceive  the  pirates  by 
an  appearance  of  protection.  In  spite 
of  these  indications  of  danger,  the 
apartments  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings, and  fitted  up  in  the  usual  style 
of  the  Roman  palaces.  In  the  last 
century  the  property  was  sold  by  the 
Marquis  Sacdietti  to  the  Chigi  family, 
who  improved  the  pine  plantations 
and  contributed  to  the  embellishmeut 
of  the  casino.  In  front  of  the  house 
is  a  fine  avenue  leading  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  sea-shore,  opened  by  Prince 
Sigbmondo  Chigi,  and  paved  with 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava  taken 
from  the  ancient  Via  Severiana.  The 
same  prince,  who  was  well  known  for 
his  literary  tastes,  placed  in  this 
avenue  eight  terminal  cippi  to  mark 
the  distance  of  eight  stadia,  or  an  an* 
cient  Roman  mile.  The  casino  is 
interesting  to  the  scholar  as  marking 
the  site  of  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa, 
which  he  describes  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm. Some  remains  of  founda- 
tions are  still  visible,  and  some  in- 
scriptions relating  to  the  limits  of 
Idiurentum  and  Ostia  are  preserved 
in  the  cottage  of  the  guardiano,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  casino.  The 
rosemary,  for  which  it  was  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  still  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  coast.  The  proper 
season  for  enjoying  a  residence  at 
Castel  FuMDO  is  the  spring ;  in  sum- 
mer it  swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and 
is  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
malaria. 

Proceeding  along  the  shore  we  enter 
the  Laurentine  forest,  which  skirts 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  an 
fdmost  uninterrupted  line  for  nearly 


sixty  mUes.  It  spreads  inland  to  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  abounds  with  buffaloes,  wild 
boars,  and  occasionally  with  wolves^ 
As  we  draw  near  Tor  Paterno  it  is 
filled  with  gigantic  groves  of  the  stone- 
pine,  the  ilex,  the  wild  olive,  &c.,  and 
is  utterly  deserted  except  by  the  pro- 
fessed hunter  or  a  few  charcoal- 
burners,  whose  fires  are  now  and  then 
seen  among  the  dense  thickets  of  the 
forest: 

**  Bis  icnM  pepigere  dies,  et,  pace  sequestra. 
Per  sylvas  Tieucri  mixtique  impune  Latlni, 
Erravere  Jugis.    Ferro  sonat  icta  bipenm 
Fraxinus  ;  evertunt  actas  ad  sidera  pinus ; 
Bobora,  nee  cuneis  et  olentem  scindere 

cedrum, 
Nee  plaufltris  eessant  vectare  gementibus 


ornos.' 


Mn.  xi.  1S3. 


Toa  Patsrito  (Lavbxntum), 

about  7  miles  from  Castel  Fusano,  • 
solitary  tower,  distant  about  half  a 
mile  firom  the  seB,  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  an  Imperial  villa,  and  now 
inhabited  by  a  few  sickly  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  coast-guard.  The 
Italian  antiquaries  for  many  genera- 
tions have  identified  this  spot  with 
the  site  of  the  famous  city  of  Lauren- 
tum,  the  most  ancient  capital  of  La- 
tium,  founded  80  years  before  the 
taking  of  Troy,  and  celebrated  by 
Virgil  as  the  residence  of  Father 
Latinus  when  ^neas  landed  there  oh 
his  arrival  in  Italy,  and  married  his 
daughter  Lavinia.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Laurentum  must  have 
stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Tor  Paterno ; 
but  the  flatness  of  the  ground  and 
its  proximity  to  the  sea  have  led  those 
writers  who  wish  to  apply  the  de- 
sciiptions  of  the  poet  to  the  modem 
topography  of  the  coast,  to  doubt 
whether  Tor  Paterno  can  be  regarded 
as  the  exact  locality.  The  "  vasta 
palus  **  and  the  **  ardua  mcenia"  of  the 
twelfUi  ^neid  would  doubtless  indi- 
cate a  city  built  upon  an  eminence 
overlooking  an  extensive  marsh ;  and 
hence  Professor  Nibby,  who  examined 
every  foot  of  ground  fi>r  miles  be« 
tween  Pratica  and  Ostia,  peremptorily 
rejects  Tor  Paterno,  and  fixes  the  site 
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at  the  hamlet  of  Ceqtoeoitaf  on  the 
Borghese  property,  about  a  mile 
fiutber  inland.  There  is  no  trace  of 
any  ruins  at  Capocotta,  but  the 
ground  is  covered  with  fragments 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  the 
abundance  of  water  will  easily  ex- 
plain the  possibility  of  a  large  tract 
of  marsh  having  intervened  between 
it  and  the  sea  at  that  distant  period. 
Tor  Paterno  stands,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  on  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient villa :  from  the  peculiarities  of 
its  construction  there  is  reason  for 
regarding  it  as  the  villa  to  which 
Commodus  was  sent  by  his  physicians. 
The  laurel-groves  in  its  vicinity,  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  were  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate.  The  old  brick  tower, 
which  still  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
from  all  parts  of  the  Alban  hills,  was 
a  place  of  some  strength  even  in  re- 
cent years,  and  was  dismantled  by 
the  English  cruisers  during  the  war 
of  1 809.  The  shores  of  Laurentum 
are  still  remarkable  for  the  frogs, 
whose  ancestors  were  celebrated  by 
Martial  as  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
coast: 


by  this  route  is  about  16  miles :  there 
is  another  but  longer  road  through 
Porcigliano,  which  &lls  into  the  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Ostia  at  the  Os- 
teria  di  Malafiede.     Before  we  pro- 
ceed  southward  it  will  be   desirable 
to  obtain  a  guide  at  Tor  Paterno,  who 
may  conduct  the   traveller   through 
the  forest  to  Pratica,  five'  miles  dis- 
tant,  as  the  tracks  of  the   charcoal- 
burners  are  not  always  sufficient  to 
guide  him  through  the  desolate  wil- 
derness which  lies  between  them. 


*'  An  Laurentino  turpei  in  littore  ranas, 
£t  satiils  tenuei  ducere,  credii,  acos  t  ** 

JE^  X.S7. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  which  a 
carriage  cannot  traverse  on  account  of 
the  accumulations  of  loose  sand,  leads 
us  by  the  ancient  Via  Laurentina  to 
Rome,  passing  through  the  hamlet  of 
Decimo.     The  ancient  pavement  is 
perfect  for  several  miles,  but  the  trees 
have  so  encroached  upon  it  inr  many 
places  that  the   immense   polygonal 
blocks  have  been  displaced  by  tlifcir 
roots.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  road  has  not  been  kept  open: 
the  views  in  different  parts  of  the 
forest  are  of  the  grandest  character, 
and  if  the  road  were  practicable,  it 
would   be  more  like  a   continuous 
avenue  than  any  other  road  to  which 
it  can  be  compared.     Between  Tor 
Paterno   and    Decimo,  we   pass  the 
^ined  arches  of  an  aqueduct  of  im. 
perial  times.     The  distance  to  Rome 


PSATICA    (LaVINIUM). 

[There  is  a  small  locanda  here  where 
a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  very 
miserable,  and  the  traveller  must  be 
prepared  to  put  up  with  its  discom- 
fort, which  is  certainly  not  greater 
than  he  might  expect  to  find  in  such 
a  place.]     Pratica  is   distant  about 
1 8  miles  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea. 
•oast,  and  b  from  Ardea.     It  is  the 
modern  representative  of  the  city  of 
Lavinium,    founded    by    iEneas    in 
honour  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Latinus,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  confederation  after  the  de- 
cay of  Laurentum ;  precisely  as  Alba 
Longa  afterwards  became  their  capital 
when  Lavinium   was  too   small   for 
the  increasing  population.     It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  strip  of  tableland  about 
650  yards  long  by  ISO  broad,  and  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  plun  by  deep 
glens,  except  at  the  point  where  it  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  natural  bridge 
of  rock.      The   modem   name  is  a 
corruption  of  civiUia  Ihitricaf  or  JVitfnu, 
the  names  by  which  it  is,  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical  documents  as  early 
as  the  4th  century.     We  may  easily 
recognise  in  this  name  the  record  of 
the  Patris  Dei  IndigeHs,  the  title  by 
which  the  Heroum  was  dedicated  to 
^neas  after  he  disappeared   in    the 
Numicus.     Some  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient city  walls  may  be  traced,  but 
the  antiquities  now  visible  are  verj^ 
few  and  unimportant.     Pratica  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  sixty  souls, 
of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  are 
peasants  who  come  from  distant  parta 
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to  seek  occupation  in  the  fields.  The 
place  is  heavily  afflicted  with  malaria, 
of  whose  fatal  influence  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  a  me- 
lancholy proof.  The  large  baronial 
mansion  of  the  Borghese  fiimily,  built 
in  the  17th  century,  contains  a  few 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot, 
which  are  valuable  as  placing  beyond  a 
doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Itj 
lofty  tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  building,  commands  one  of  the 
most  imposing  panoramas  which  the 
scholar  or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole 
coast  from  Ostia  to  Porto  d*Anzo, 
the  Circaean  promontory,  the  Vol- 
scian  mountains,  the  group  of  the 
Alban  mount,  the  Sabine  hills,  and 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  cupo- 
las and  palaces  of  Rome,  and  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Campagna.  There 
is  a  direct  road  practicable  for  car- 
riages from  Pratica  to  Rome,  distant 
18  miles:  it  joins  the  ancient  Via 
Ardeatina  at  the  Sol&tara,  and  pro- 
ceeds thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
Rome,  passing  the  Tre  Fontane  and 
the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo.  Another  road 
leads  across  the  country  from  the  Sol- 
fatara  to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica 
and  Ardea  is  the  torrent  correctly 
called  the  Rio  Torto,  identified  by  the 
best  modem  antiquaries  with  the  das* 
sical  Numicus  in  which  JBneas  was 
drowned.  If  we  follow  this  torrent 
to  its  junction^with  the  sea,  we  shall 
find  that  it  forms  an  immense  tract  of 
marsh,  well  known  by  the  engraving 
in  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  ^neid  of  Anni- 
bale  Caro.  Virgil  commemorates  the 
**  fontis  stagna  Numici  ;*'  and  Ovid, 
describing  the  fkte  of  Anna  Perenna, 
mentions  the  same  marshes : 

"  Cornlger  banc  cupidii  rapuisse  Numicius 
undts 
Creditur  et  stagnia  occoluisse  sub.*' 

FastiiiuGil, 

On  the  right  bank  of  this  stream  is 
the  plain  called  the  Campo  Jemini, 
in  which  the  antiquaries  place  the 
site  of  the  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient 
Cent,  It. 


Latium,  the  grove  of  Pater  Indiges, 
the  temple  of  Anna  Perenna,  the 
Aphrodisium,  and  the  great  temple  of 
Venus  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Latin  tribes.  That  part  of  the  Campo 
Jemini  which  is  nearest  to  the  Torre 
Vajanico  was  excavated  in  1794  at  the 
cost  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
when  several  important  sculptures 
were  brought  to  light,  among  which 
was  a  statue  of  Venus  in  Greek  mar- 
ble. The  Roman  emperors  kept  an 
establishment  for  breeding  elephants 
in  the  territory  between  Ardea  and 
Laurentum.  The  classical  tourist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  cot- 
tages which  he  will  pass  throughout 
this  district,  are  all  constructed  in  the 
tent-like  form  describad  by  Virgil. 

Ardea, 

6  miles  from  Pratica,  still  retains  the 
"  mighty  name  *'  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 
its  population  has  dwindled  down  to 
less  than  100  souls : 

"  Locus  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avis,  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea 
nomen.*'  u£n.  vii.  411. 

[There  is  a  small  wine-shop  at  Ardea 
where  travellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ments ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  procure 
an  order  from  the  Cesarini  family  at 
Rome,  which  will  obtain  accommoda- 
tion in  their  castle.]  Ardea  occupies 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  rock  of  tufa,  distant 
four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  insulated 
by  deep  natural  ravines  except  at  one 
point,  where  it  is  united  to  the  table- 
land by  a  natural  isthmus,  in  which 
three  deep  ditches  have  been  cut. 
The  rock  on  which  the  modern  village 
is  built  was  the  ancient  citadel,  the 
city  having  extended  over  a  large 
tract  of  the  plain  below,  where  some 
lofty  mounds  resembling  the  agger  of 
Servius  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to 
show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified. 
The  entrance-gate  is  under  the  north 
extremity  of  the  baronial  mansion  of 
the  dukes  of  Cesarini,  to  whom  the 
whole  country  belongs,  from  the  lake 
of  Nemi  to  the  coast.     The  approach 
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jU>  the  gate  and  the  afipeftraiice  oftbd 
rock  from  all  parts  of  the  plain  is 
exceedingly  picturesque*  but  the  ma^ 
laria  is  so  severe  in  summer  that  the 
Tillage  is  almost  deserted*  Oa  the 
edge  of  the  rook  forming  the  bound- 
ary of  the  modem  village*  we  may 
trace  some  highly  instructife  frag- 
ments of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
citadel :  they  are  composed  of  paral- 
lelograms of  tufa,  irregularly  put 
together  without  cemenlv  axul  are 
certainly  to  be  classed  among  the 
earliest  examples  of  this  kind  of  con- 
struction. Ardea,  as  the  capital  of 
Tucnus,  is  conq>icuous  in  the  wan  of 
the  ^neid:  it  is  retnarkabie  also  for 
its  siege  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
for  the  asjlum^t  afforded  to  Camillue 
during  his  exile ;  he  defeated  Bren- 
nus  and  the  Gauls  breath  its  walls, 
and  was  residing  there  when  he  was 
elected  dictator  and  summoned  to  re- 
turn t6  Rome  to  undertake  the  sie^e 
of  Veil.  It  is  about  22  miles  from 
Rome :  the  road  follows  the  Via  Ar- 
deatina,  which  is  still  perfect  in  many 
parts.  It  passes  the  Rio  Torto  at 
the  church  of  Santa  Procula,  and  is 
joined  by  the  cross-road  from  P^atica 
at  the  Solfatara,  whence  it  proceeds  to 
Rome  by  Tre  Fontaoe  and  S.  Paolo. 
Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Felice  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  after  crossing  the  stream  of 
the  Fonte  della  Moleta  arrive  at  a 
large  tower  called  the  Tor  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo. From  this  point  we  continue 
our  excursion  in  a  li^ie  with  the  coast, 
and  enter  the  country  of  the  Volsei. 
The  road  lies  through  dense  but  |>ic- 
turesque  forebts  of  oak  and  ilex,  here 
and  there  interspersed  with  cork-trees 
and  myrtles.  The  sea  in  bright  wea- 
ther exhibits  the  most  beautiful  effects 
of  colour,  sometimes  appearing  of  a 
deep  ultramarine,  and  at  others,  where 
the  water  is  shallow,  assuming  a  tint 
of  brilliant  green  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate. 

Porto  d'Anzo  (Antium), 
16  miles  from  Ardea,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  celebrated  city  of  Antium, 


the  capital  of  th^  Vdlsci,  and  one  of 
the  most  Important  ports  of  Imperial 
Rome.  Th^e  is  a  small  inn  wliere 
travellers  may  find  tolerable  accom- 
modation. Antium,  in  the  early 
history  of  Italy,  was  the  most  fiourial^ 
ing  city  on  this  coast,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  Dionysius  by  the  epithet 
**most  splendid."  It  is  more  int^ 
resting  to  the  traveller  as  the  spot 
irhere  Coriolanus*  *^  a  name  unmusi- 
cal to  the  Volscians*  ears,**  stood  in 
the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and  vowed 
vengeance  against  his  ungrateful 
cduntrymen : 


many  as 


**  A  goodly  city  U  this  Antium :  City, 
Tfs  :I  that  made  thy  widows ;  mi 

heir 

Of  these  fair  edifices  *fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drc^ :  .then  Jeoow 

me  not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  i^ts,  and  tMys 

with  stones 
In  puny  battle  slay  me*' 

The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inh^ 
bitants  led  to  frequent  contests  with 
Rome ;  the  city  was  captured  by  jCa- 
miUusand  C.  MsniusNqpoa,  b.c.  33 7» 
and  the  rostra  of  their  ships  were  sus- 
pended in  the  Forum.  After  this 
period  it  remained  comparatively  de- 
populated for  four  centuries,  although 
the  climate  and  scenery  still  attracted 
the  Romans  to  its  neighbourhood. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  at  Antium,  and 
another  at  Astura,  lower  down  the 
coast,  whi^h  he  describes  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  The  city  was  the  birth- 
place of  Nero,  who  restored  it  on  a 
scale  far  surpassing  its  ancient  gran- 
deur :  he  adorned  it  with  magnificent 
temples,  and  induced  many  of  the 
rich  patricians  to  build  villas  on  its 
shores.  The  two  moles  ccmstructed 
by  Nero  still  remain,  a  fine  example 
of  imperial  architecture.  They  are 
about  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  built  of 
large  blocks  of  tufa  united  by  pozzo- 
lana ;  and  stand,  like  all  the  ancient 
moles  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
upon  arches.  One  of  them  is  2700 
feet  in  length,  the  other  1600:  they 
inclosed  an  immense  basia,  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  length  of  the  largest 
mole.     A  pharos  is  supposed  to  have 
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stood  on  the  insulated  roek'  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
^bout  the  close  of  the  17th  oentury 
Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new  port 
from  the  designs  of-  Zinaghi,  who 
adde4  a  short  pier  at  right  angles  with 
the  eastern .  mole,  and  filled  up  the 
open  a«ohes  of  the  Roman  construe* 
lion.  The  result,  as  might  haye  been 
anticipated,  was  the  rapid  deposition 
of  sand,  which  has  accumulated  U>  so 
great  an  extent '  that  both  ports  are 
now  useless  efxc«pt  for  vessels  of  small 
tonnage.'  Beyond  this  we  see  be* 
neath  the  YiUia  Bor^ese  the  remains 
of  the  ■  Pamfilian  mole,  .constructed 
some  years  afterwards  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  prevent  the  depositions; 
but  it  has  only  added- to  the  evil,  and 
the  n\9gnificent  harbour  is  now  com- 
pletely ruined..  The  old  tower  and 
fortifications  w  e  dismantled  by  the 
English 'cruizers  during  their  openiF. 
tions  on  the. coast  in  the  war  of  181 3^ 
Porto  d*Anso  was  an  important  sta- 
tion "intermediate  between  Oaetaand 
Leghorn,  and  it  was  considered  ne* 
Cjessary  to  destroy  it  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  aflfording  shelter  to  the  small 
craft  of  the  enemy. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Antium  have 
not  been  thoroughly  explored,  and 
some  high  mounds  seen  on  entering 
the  town  probably  conceal  interesting 
fragm^iUs  which  may  still  be  brought 
to  ligl^  The  only  ruins  of  the 
Vidscian  city  now  visible  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls,  in  the  quarter 
called  the  Vignaccie :  they  are  built 
of  quadrilateral  masses  irregularly 
put  together,  but  not  of  very  large 
size.  They  are  interesting  as  show- 
ing that  the  Volscian  city  stood  on 
the  rocky  eminence  above  the  shore» 
while  Uie  town  which  arose  under  the 
Roman  emperors  was  situated  on  the 
s^a-side.  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  on  the  right  hand,  we  have  a 
Qne  ruin  of  imperial  construction,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  villa  of  Nero :  it  is 
immediately  opposite  the  modem 
barracks.  It  consists  of  several  rooms 
and  baths,  which  still  retain  their 
mosaic  pavement  and  their  painted 


walls.  -The-  villa  appears  to  have  * 
been  of  great  extent,  but  its  chief  in-^ 
terest  is  derived  from  the  large  num-^ 
her  of  woriis  of  art  which  have  been 
foimd  among  its  ruins.  The  Apollo 
Belvedere  was<found  here  in  the  time 
of  Julius  IL  ;  tiie  Borghese  Gladiator 
was  discovered  about  a  century  later  ; 
and  our  account  of  the  Vatican  Mu« 
seum  shows  how  many  valuable  sculp- 
tures have  been  subsequently  disin- 
terred. There  are  no  remains  of  the- 
temples  of  Apollo  and  ^sculapius,' 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Sacred  Serpent  from  Epidaurus 
to  Rome;  nor  of  the  more  famous 
shrine  of  Equestrian  Fortune,  which 
Horace  has  commemorated  in  the> 
beautiful  ode  in  which  he  invokes 
the  favour  of  the  goddess  for  -  the 
projected  expedition  of  Augustus  to 
Britain: 

**  O  Diva  gratum  que  regis  Antiuxn, 

Pittsens  vel  itno  tollere  de  gradu 

Mortale  ooifHU,  vel  superbos 

V  Vert^re  funeribus  triumphos.'* 

Od.  I.  XXXV. 

The  modem  villi^  and  harbour  of 
Porto  d*Anzo  belong  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, whose  villa,  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Gostaguti  family,  stands 
upon  the  acropolis  of  the  Volscian 
city.  The  climate  is  considered  good, 
and  during  the  winter  and  spring 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  as  a 
residence.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  neighbourhood  affords  abundant 
occupation  to  the  artist^  and  the  lofty 
and  well-wooded  banks  which  bound 
the  coast  effectually  protect  it  from 
the  north  winds.  Besides  the  Villa 
Borghese  the  town  contains  a  villa 
belonging  to  the  Mencacci  family, 
who  purchased  it  in  1820  from  the 
Corsini  for  20,000  scudi.  Don  Mi- 
guel frequently  resides  here,  and  makes 
Porto  d'Anzo  his  head-quarters  in  his 
sporting  expeditions.  The  view  from 
the  tower  of  the  Villa  Borghese  is 
extremely  fine:  on  the  left  it  com- 
mands the  line  of  coast  towards  Net- 
tuno  and  the  Cirecean  promontory ; 
further  inland  the  eye  ranges  along 
the.  Volscian  mountiins,  studded  witl" 
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picturesque  ▼iUaees,    among    which 
may  be  reeognised  Norba,  Smnoneta, 
and  Sena.     On  the  north-east  we  see 
the  well-known  localities  of  the  Alban 
mount :  first,  we  recognise  Velletri, 
with  the  citadel  of  Palestrina  and 
Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the  distance ;  then 
Ciyita  Lavinia,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Nemi ;  and  fiurther  on,  Albano,  Castel 
Gandolfo,   Genzano,  Rocca  di  Papa, 
and  the  other  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  which   the  traveUer  will 
hardly  require  to  be  particularised. 
The  old  ■  tower  or  castle  of  Port^ 
d*  Anzo,  which  the  English  dismantled 
in  1813,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Frangipani,  who  were 
lords  of  Astura  in  the  13th  century : 
it  bears  the  arms  of  Innocent  X.,  of 
the  Pamfili  family,  who  repaired  its 
outworks  about  the  middle  dfihe  17th 
century.     The  fortress  was  partially 
restored  by  Pius  VII.  as  a  prison  for 
criminals.     It  will  hold  200  persons; 
the  number  actually  confined  there, 
by  the  last  returns,  was  191,  none  of 
whom   were  prisoners  for  life.     Of 
this  number  63  were  condemned  for 
homicides,  18  for  wounding,  and  79 
for  theft. 

Porto  d*Anzo  is  38  miles  from 
Rome.  There  are  two  roads:  one 
leading  in  a  direct  line  through  the 
forest  to  Carroceto  and  Fonte  di  Papa, 
and  falling  into  the  high  road  from 
Rome  to  Albano  at  Frattocchie ;  the 
•other  passing  through  Ardea,  and  al- 
ready described.  The  direct  route  in 
its  passage  through  the  forest  is  not  a 
regular  road,  but  a  mere  track  for  the 
•country  carts  :  the  immense  quantity 
of  loose  sand  and  the  abundance  o£ 
mosquitoes  add  seriously  to  the  labour 
of  the  journey,  and  without  a  guide 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  recognise 
the  line  of  route  in  many  places  where 
it  is  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  the 
tracks  of  the  charcoal-burners. 

'■■^rr,::  NeTTUNO, 

about  a  mile  south  of  Porto  d*Anao, 
with  a  small  inn  where  travellers  will 
find  beds.  This  is  the  largest  town 
on  the  coast  of  Latium,  although  the 


population   is  not  more   than    I  GOO 
souls.     It  ia  generally  supposed  that 
it  marks  the  site  of  Ceno,  the   an- 
cient port  of  Antium,  mentioned  by 
Dionysius;    but  on  examining    the 
coast  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  the  ne* 
cessity  which  could  induce  the  Vol' 
scians  to  form  a  harbour  at  this  spot, 
when  their  own  promontory  at  An* 
tium    must     have     afibrdeid     more 
eflfectual  shelter  and  better  accommo- 
dation, long  before  the  Roman  mole 
or  even  the  Roman  fieet  had  an  exist- 
ence.    In  fact  there  appear  no  good 
grounds  for  assigning  to  the  Ceno  of 
Dionysius  any  other  locality  than  that 
of  the    modem    harbour    of   IVyrto 
d*Anzo.     We  have  already  stated  that 
Antium   was  situated  on   the  high 
ground  above  the  present  village,  and 
hence  the  city  and  the  port  would 
naturally  be  mentioned  as  two  distinct 
objects.      The   whole  coast  between 
Porto  d*Anzo  and  Nettuno  is  covered 
with  ruins  of  Roman  villas.    The  first 
object  which    attracts    attention    at 
Nettuno   is  the  fortress  founded  by 
Alexander  VI.,  and  restored  by  Urban 
VIII.   and   Alexander  VII.,   whose 
arms  are  conspicuous  on  its  walls.    It 
is  greatly  dilapidated,   and   is   only 
tenanted  by  a  few  soldiers  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  coast-guard.   The 
town  with  the  immense  territory  which 
bears  its  name  belongs  to  the  Borghese 
family,  who   purchased   it    in    1831 
from    the     Camera    Apostolica    for 
400,000  scudi.     It  contains  a  fow  an- 
tiquities,  fragments  of  columns  and 
capitals,  the  remains  probably  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  firom  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
The  traveller  will  be  more  interested 
with  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
women,  which  differs  altogether  from 
that  of  the  other  villages  of  Latium, 
and  is  quite  Oriental  in  its  character. 
The  common  tradition  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  are  descended  from  a 
Saracenic  colony,  probably  firom  one 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  infested 
this  coast  of  Italy  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.      Nettuno  was  the  birth* 
place  of  Andrea  Sacchi,  the  painter. 
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who  was  born  in  1600 ;  and  of  Paolo 
Segneri,  called  the  "  flower  of  Italian 
eloquence,*'  bom  in  1624. 

AsTCRAy 

7  miles  from  Nettuno.  The  road 
proceeds  along  the  sea-coast,  and  is 
very  interesting.  After  leaving  Net- 
tuno  we  cross  a  stream  supposed  to  be 
the  Jjoraeina  of  Livy :  beyond  it  we 
cross  a  branch  of  the  same  torrent 
called  the  Rio  di  S.  Rocco,  and  fiir- 
ther  on  the  Foglino»  the  most  consi- 
derable stream  of  this  coast»  which  is 
passed  by  a  modem  bridge  of  two 
arches.  Beyond  this  we  see  nume- 
rous ruins  of  Roman  villas  and  baths, 
whieh  continue  all  the  way  to  Astura. 
This  classical  village  is  built  on  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula,  to  which  the 
ancients  gave  the  name  of  the  Insula 
Asturae.  A  lofty  tower,  visible  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast,  stands  upon  its 
highest  point,  and  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  supposed 
with  great  probability  to  be  the  villa 
of  Cicero.  He  describes  it  in  his 
letters  to  Atticus  as  situated  in  tlie 
sea :  Eti  hie  quidem  locus  <inuenus,  et 
in  mari  ipto^  qui  ei  Antio  et  Cireaiia 
atpiei  poeeit.  The  illustrious  orator 
embarked  here  when  he  fled  from  the 
proscription  of  the  triumvirate.  The 
island  of  Astura  as  early  as  the  12th 
century  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Frangipani  family,  from  whom  it 
passed  successively  to  the  Gaetam, 
Conti,  Orsini,  and  Colonna.  In  the 
16th  century  it  became  the  property 
of  the  Camera,  and  was  sold  with 
Nettuno  to  Prince  Borghese  in  1831. 
The  tower,  built  in  the  15th  century 
on  the  supposed  foundations  of  Ci- 
cero's villa,  includes  within  its  walls 
the  vaults  of  the  Frangipani  fortress, 
the  melancholy  scene  of  an  act  of 
treachery  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Astura  tand  that  of  the  Frangipani 
infamous  in  Italian  history.  In  1 268, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  TagUacozzo, 
the  young  Conradin,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufcn,  took  refuge 
at  Astura  in  order  to  secure  his  safety 
by  flight.    Jacopo  Frangipani,  who 


was  then  lord  of  Astura,  seized  the 
royal  fugitive  and  betrayed  him  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  by 
whom  he  was  basely  executed  in  the 
great  square  of  the  Carmine  at  Naples. 
Close  to  Astura  is  the  stream  of 
the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny  ; 
and  below  the  village  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  arches.  Tra* 
vellers  who  intend  to  proceed  south- 
ward will  probably  be  indisposed  to 
traverse  the  long  succession  of  sandy 
dnnes  and  pestilent  swamps,  which 
spread  between  the  sea  and  the  im* 
mense  forests  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
for  a  coast-line  of  24  miles:  they 
may  therefore  embark  at  Astura  for 
Terracina,  visiting  the  Circaean  pro* 
montory  on  their  way.  For  a  de« 
scription  of  this  classical  headland^ 
and  of  Terracina,  see  the  Hand- Book 
for  Southern  Italy. 

Excursion  to  the  Etruscan  Cities 
OF  C^RE,  Tarquinii,  Vuixi,  Tus- 

CANIA,   &C. 

We  shall  conclude  oar  account  of 
the  contorni  of  Rome  with  a  sketch 
of  an  excursion  to  the  sites  of  those 
cities  of  ancient  Etruria  which  have 
not  been  already  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding routes.  Civita  Vecchia  may 
be  considered  the  head-quarters  of 
the  traveller  for  this  excursion,  but 
we  have  reserved  our  account  of  it  for 
this  place,  because  it  seldom  happens 
that  travellers,  on  landing  at  that  port, 
and  particularly  if  they  are  visiting 
Italy  for  the  first  time,  are  prepared 
to  make  so  important  a  digression 
from  their  route.  They  would  also, 
in  many  instances,  enter  upon  the 
tour  without  that  preliminary  study 
which  we  believe  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  antiquities* 
A  visit  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano,  to 
the  Museo  Campana,  and  to  the 
other  Etruscan  collections  in  Rome, 
will  prepare  the  traveller  for  this  ex* 
cursion  more  completely  than  any 
descriptions  in  books,  and  make  the 
journey  trebly  interesting  to  the  in- 
telligent tourist. 
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The  trftYdltr  who  hiM  ezplofed  th« 
route  from  Florence  to  Rome  ^ly 
Siena,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
pagei,  will  no  doubt  bave  visited 
Volterra*  one  of  the  most  instruetire 
Etruacan  cities  which  he  will  meet 
with  in  central  Italy ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  have  made  an 
excursion  ftom  Viterbo  to  the  cavern- 
sepulchres  of  Castel  d*Assoy  Norcbia, 
and  Bicda,  and  have  explored  the  sites 
of  Sutri  aad  of  Veii  on  the  same 
route.  On  the  road  from  Florence 
by  Perugia  he  will  have  had  an  op. 
portunity  of  examining  the  Etruscan 
walls  of  Cortona  and  Areno,  the 
Etruscan  remains  at  Perugia,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  fortified  city  of  Fa- 
lerii  ni*ar  Civita  Castellana.  If  he 
have  traversed  the  central  road  from 
Perugia  to  Montefiascone-  by  Cittii 
della  Pieveand  Orvieto,he  will  doubt- 
less have  examined  the  remains  of  the 
capital  of  Porsena  at  Chiusi.  These 
interesting  cities  are  better  known 
and  more  accessible  than  those  we 
are  about  to  describe,  but  they  are 
not  more  interesting  or  instructive. 
The  cities  which  may  be  made  the 
object  of  an  excursion  from  Rome  are 
Cterc  and  Pyrgoa,  lyins  near  the  road 
to  Civita  Veodiia ;  and  those  ntuated 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Viterbo, 
via.  Tarquinu,  Vulei^  2Weaf»»a,  Smma, 
&c»  If  the  traveller  have  not  visited 
Viterbo^  he  may  do  so  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  exploring  Bieda,  Norchia, 
Castel  d'Asso»  and  Veii  on  his  way. 
As  many  of  these  places  have  no  inns, 
the  traveller  should  not  fail  to  furnish 
himself  with  introductions  at  Rome 
either  to  the  resident  proprietors,  or 
to  the  learned  ecole^astics  who  have 
zealously  laboured  to  illustrate  th^r 
respective  localities,  and  are  always 
ready  to  extend  4hdr  assistance  to 
strangers.  It  is  scarcely  less  necessary 
to  carry  a  small  stock  of  provisions, 
particularly  if  the  traveller  intend  to 
make  any  digressions  from*  the  high 
road.  Those  persons  who  have  either 
not  had  time  or  opportunity  to  study 
the  Etruscan  colleetions  at  Rome  will 
derive   a   great   deal    of  information 


from  Mrs*  Hamilton  Gray's  **  Tour 
to  the  Sepulchres  of  £truria»**  a  work 
which  first  called  the  attention  of 
English  travellers  to.  this  interesting 
district;  and.  from  Mr.  Dennis's 
more  recent  **  Cities  and  Countries  of 
Etruria.**  Botii  of  them  contain  va* 
luable  mi^  and  plates  which  add 
greatly  t»^tbeir  utility* 

The  read  from  Rome  to  Civita 
Veoebia  is  described  in  Route  25, 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  lingm  by 
the  way  must  make  Cervctri,  Palo  or 
Civita  Vecehia  the  restlii^plaoe  for 
the  fint  night:  it  is,  however,  pos- 
sible to  prooeed  fimm  Rome  to  Cor* 
neto  in  one  di^,  without  stopping  at 
Civita  Vecchia;  but  tiiese  arrange- 
m^its  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
eMivenience  of  the  traveller.  Tbe-first 
Etruscan  antiquities- whidi  eeeur  are 
at  Monterane,  the  half-way  house,  where 
some  remarkable  tumuli,  opened  in 
18S8  by  the  Duchess  of  Sennoneta, 
may  be  examined :  they  are  described 
at  p.  191,  and  present  netbing  which 
calls  for  a  more  detailed  notioo  than 
has  there  be«»  gi^n. 

Cbrvxtri  (AoTLii*,  CjBaa),  97 
miles  from  Rome'^/na;  the  houae  of 
Pacifico  Rosatii  a  vettiirino«  dean 
and  obliging;  but  travelers  hikd  better 
carry  th&  own  provisions.  The  best 
guide  to  the- tombs  is  S»  Passegitri, 
tobacconist  in  the  Pia£z%  who  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  locked  tomhs)^-  The 
road  to  this-  classical  eity  tuma  off 
from  the  high  post  .road  abovt  6  miles 
beyond  Monterone,  and  is  practieiMe 
for  light  carriages.'  Cervetri  is  the 
representative,  of  a  city  whose -anti- 
quity carries  us  fiir  beyond  the  Etrus- 
cans, to  e  period  at  least  13^  centuries 
anterior  to  our  era.  It  is  the  Agylln 
of  the  Pelasgi  and  the  Cssre  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  ca* 
pital  of  Mesentius  when  Mne0fi  arrived 
In  Italy.  In  regard  to  its  amsieDt 
names,  it  b  remarkable  that  Hero- 
dotus, Lycophron,  and  all  the  Oradc 
Writers  before  the  Angustao  ag^  call 
it  Agylla,  and  all  the  Latin  writers 
call  it  Ciere,  -  except  when  the  poets 
introduce  .the  more  ancient*  name  te 
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tiie  sake  of  the  metre.  The  Agyila 
of  the  Greeks  was  founded  by  the 
Felasgi  in  conjunction  with  the  abo- 
rigines, if  it  were  not  previonsiy 
£>iuided  by  the  Siculi.  Dionyaius 
mentions  it  as  cme  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Etruria  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Prisctis>  and  says  that  it  changed  its 
name  when  subdued  l^  the  Etrus- 
cans. Stmbo,  howerer,  tells  us  (lib.  ▼. 
c.  ii.),  that  tlie  new  name  was  derived 
from  the  salutation  X^f^f  ^^^  which 
the  Lydians  on  their  invasion  were 
bailed  by  the  Pfelasgi  from  the  walls. 
From  its  wealth  and  importance  it 
became,  as  Caere,  one  of  the  12  cities 
of  the  JStrusean  League ;  and  Strabo 
mentions  it  as  the  only  city  of  Etruria 
whose  citizens  abstained  from  piracy 
from  a  strong  sense  of  its  injustice. 
When  Home  was  invaded  by  the 
.Gauls,  Caere  afforded  an  asylum  to 
the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  sent  here 
for  safety  with  the  perpetual  fire  4 
and  it  b  supposed  that  the  Romans 
were  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  by  the  priests 
of  Caere,  a  circumstance  from  which 
tbe  antiquaries  derive  the  etymology 
of  the  word  ceremony  {tatemonia)» 
Iii  the  time  of  Augustus  the  town 
had  lost  nearly  all  its  importance; 
and  Sirabo.says  that  in  his  day  it  had 
preserved  scarcely  uiy  vestige  of  its 
ancient  splendour.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  inscriptions  still  extant, 
and  especially  from  one  of  remarkable 
beauty  on  Carrara  marble,  preserved 
in  the  Stu4j  at  Naples,  that  Caere 
obtained  great  popularity  in  tbe  time 
of  Trigan  for  its  mineral  waters,  called 
the  Aquae  Caeretanae :  they  are  still 
in  some  repute  under  the  name  of  the 
Bagni  di  Sasso,  and  are  situated  about 
four  miles  west  of  CervetrL  In  the 
middle  ages  tbe  town  was  the  seat  of 
is  bishopric,  and  is  mentioned  as  sueh 
in  ehurch  documents  as  late  as  tlie 
11th  century,  when  it  had  consider- 
ably declined.  It  appears  to  have 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, when  the  new  settlement  of 
(kre  Nnavo  waa   founded,  and  the 


present  name  of  Cervetri  was  applied 
to  the  ancient  site.  At  this  time  it 
belonged  to  the  Bonaventora  or  Ven- 
turini  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
tbe  Orsini.  It  was  sold  by  them  in 
1674  to  the  princely  family  of  Rus- 
poli,  in  whose  possession  it  still  re» 
mains.  The  description  of  Virgil, 
wbo»  tells  us  that  Mexentius  led  a 
thousand  men  from  it  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Turnus,  is  still  applicable  to 
the  locality : 

*'  Haud  procul  hinc  saxo  incolitur  fundat^ 
vetusto 
Urbia  Agyllimi  aedei|  vM  Lydla  qodndam 
Gens  beUoprsBclara  JugU  inaedit  Etruscia.' 

^n.  vui.  478. 


t* 


It  stands  on  a  long  strip  of  table- 
land, naturally  isolated  on  all  side% 
except  towards  the  west,  by  perpendi- 
cular precipices  which  are  not  less  in 
some  plaoes  than  fifty  feet  in  height. 
On  the  western  nde,  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  the  natural  str^n^th 
of  its  position.  The  modem  village 
of  Cervetri  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancioit  Acropolis :  it  is  a 
miserable  village  of  200  souls,  with  a 
Gothic  gateway,  and  a  large  deserted 
palace  of  the  Ruspoli  family,  on  whose 
eldest  son  it  confers  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Cervetri.  The  city  of  ancient  Ca»re 
was  not  less  than  4  or  5  miles  in  cir'>  • 
euit,  and  covered  the  whole  tablet 
land  beyond  the  point  on  which  Cer- 
vetri is  built,  between  Monte  Abetone 
and  the  hill  of  the  Necropolis.  The 
Venturini  and  Orsini  surrounded  Cer>- 
vetri  with  fortifications,  built  of  large 
blocks  oi  tufa  taken  from  the  ancient 
walls,  which  are  of  rectangular  ma^ 
sonry,  although  th^  are  of  Pelasgic 
origin ;  considerable  remains  of  these 
walls  are  still  visible  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hill  opposite  the  Kecropo* 
li&  The  eight  gates  may  be  traced;, 
with  two  roads  leacKng  to  tbem ;  one 
a  paved  road  to  Veil,  the  other  leading 
to  Pyrgos,  now  Santa  Severa,  on  the 
coast,  the  ancient  port  of  Caere,  llie 
hill  of  the  Necropolis,  now  called 
the  Banditaccia,  is  divided  from  the 
town  by  a  small  stream  called  the 
Ruscello  della  Madcvma  dp*  Canett : 
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its  Bur&oe  it  esca?ated  into  pits  and 
caverns ;  and  its  cliffs  are  excavated  in 
ranges  of  tombs,  which  are  at  once 
representations  of  houses  and  of  a 
city  also.  There  are  no  architectural 
Is^ules,  but  many  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Banditaccia  are  surmounted  by 
tumulL  In  18S9,  the  attention  of  the 
antiquaries  was  directed  to  the  tombs 
of  this  Necropolis,  by  the  great  num* 
ber  of  curious  remains  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
Monsignore  Regulini,  the  archpriest 
of  the  town,  and  by  General  Galassi. 
Tlie  estraordinary  tomb  which  bears 
their  name,  and  which  will  be  de- 
scribed presently,  was  discovered  in 
1836;  several  odiers  of  very  great, 
and  in  some  respects  unique,  interest, 
were  brought  to  light  in  1845,  and  a 
still  larger  number  in  1846.  As  the 
Utter  are  ftrst  met  with  in  the  survey 
of  the  site,  we  shall  brieBy  indicate 
them  before  we  describe  the  Regu* 
linl- Galassi  tomb :  — .  1«  The  first  is  a 
large  square  tomb  with  a  flat  roo^ 
supported  by  two  square  pillars,  and 
rows  of  niches  for  bodies  both  in  the 
walls  and  in  the  benches  which  sur- 
round them,  2.  A  tomb  of  two 
chambers,  communicatinff  with  each 
other  by  a  small  door,  and  remarkable 
for  an  arm-chair  cut  out  of  the 'solid 
rock,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  sepul- 
chral couches.  It  is  sometimes  called, 
from  this  circumstance,  the  GroUa 
ddla  Sedia,  though  there  are  other 
tombs  which  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  title.  3.  Tomb  called  the  GroUa 
de//e  SecUe  •  S<mdi,  ftova.  containing 
two  arm-chairs  and  footstools  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  two  shields 
similarly  carved  on  the  wall  above 
them.  The  form  of  this  tomb  is  pre-^ 
cisely  that  of  an  ancient  house  with  a 
vestibule  and  five  chambers.  4.  Groita 
del  Tridinio,  discovered  by  Cav. 
Campana  in  1846,  a  single  chamber, 
with  a  broad  bench  of  rock  for  the 
dead,  with  a  skull  at  the  head  of  each 
compartment*  It  contains  bas-reliefs 
of  a  wild*boar  and  a  panther,  and  its 
^aUla  are  painted  with  representations 
Of  a  banqueting  scene,  which  have 


greatly  suffered  from  damp.   Tbe'fow 
beads  which  are  now  visible  are  very 
beautiful,  and  perfectly  Greek  in  cba* 
racter.     5.  A  tomb  of    great   anti- 
quity, with  rude  paintings  of  men  and 
parti-coloured  animals,   stags,   lions, 
rams,  &c     6.  A  tomb  with  painted 
couches,  containing  three  large  sarco> 
phagi  of  alabaster ;  one  of  them  tem- 
ple-shaped, and  the  other  two  haying 
OB  their  lids  recumbent  figures,  with 
lions  at  their  feet,  like    the  monu* 
mental  effigies  of  the  middle  ages; 
the  drapery  of^the  figures   and  the 
style  of  execution  show  an  antiquity 
much  more  remote  than  the  Etrus- 
cans.    7.  A  tomb  divided  into  3  por« 
tions  by  fluted   pillars   with   richly 
carved  capitals;  at  the  end  of  the 
central  p<Nrti'on  is  a  deep  recess  ap« 
proached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  in  vliich 
is  a  sepulchral  couch  of  solid  rock> 
with   cushions  at  its  head:  on   this 
couch  still  remain  the  skulls  of  its  two 
occupants,  who  were  evidently)  nude 
and  female.    8*  TonAofthe  Tarquhu^ 
discovered  in   1846,  a  tomb  of  two 
chambers ;  the  outer  one  leading  by  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  second  and  larger 
one,  called  by  the  peasantry,  from 
the  number  of  the  inscriptions,  the 
•<  Grotta    delle     Iscrizioni."  ^     This 
chamber  is  35  feet  square^  with  two 
square  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  is 
surrounded  by  double  benches.     The 
upper  portion  of  the  walls  is  hollowed 
into  oblong  niches  for  the  dead.     On 
difierent  parts  of  the  walls  and  benches 
the  name  of  Tarquin,  or  Tarcuna% 
occurs  nearly  forty  time^  tiius  proving 
beyond  all  doubt  the  £truscan  origin 
of  that  celebrated  fiimily.     9.  Be^fw 
Hni-  GakuM  Tomb,  discovered  in  1 836 
by    the    Monsignore    and     General 
whose  names  it  bears.    It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  surmounted 
by  an  immense  mound,  the  base  of 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
sepulchral  chambers  for  persons  of 
inferior  rank.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
chamber,  60  feet  long,  with  sides  and 
roof  vaulted  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic 
arch  with  a  square  top,  and  so  formed 
by  gradually  hewing  away  the  hori- 
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sontal  courses  of  rock  to  a  smooth 
surface,  precisely  as  we  see  at  Arpino 
and  other  Pelasgic  cities  of  Latium, 
thus  proving  an  antiquity  prior  to  the 
use,  if  not  to  the  discovery,  of  the 
arch.  This  long  vaulted  chamber  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  door- 
way of  the  same  form.  In  the  outer 
one  were  found  a  bronze  bier;  a  four- 
wheeled  car  of  bronze,  supposed  to 
liave  been  the  funeral  car;  a  small 
bronze  tray  on  four  wheels,  supposed 
to  be  an  incense-burner ;  an  iron  altar 
on  a  tripod;  several  bronze  shields, 
beautifully  embossed  ;  some  arrows ; 
two  cauldrons  on  tripods ;  several  ar- 
ticles of  funeral  furniture,  suspended 
from  a  recess  in  the  roof  by  bronze 
nails,  and  about  S  dozen  earthenware 
figures,  supposed  to  be  the  Lares  of 
the  deceased.  On  the  door-posts  of 
the  inner  chamber  himg  vessels  of 
silver ;  from  the  vault  and  sides  of  the 
entrance  were  hung  bronze  vessels, 
some  bearing  the  name  "  Larthia ; " 
and  on  the  floor,  without  bier  or  sar- 
cophagus, lay  the  most  marvellous 
collection  of  gold  ornaments  ever  dis- 
covered in  a  single  tomb  in  modern 
times,  and  evidently  occupying  the 
positions  which  they  had  assumed 
when  the  body  they  once  adorned  had 
crumbled  into  dust.  The  richness 
and  abundance  of  these  wondrous  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  manufacture  in  gold 
have  suggested  the  probability  that  the 
occupant  of  the  chamber  was  a  prin- 
cess. All  the  ornaments,  bronzes,  and 
vases  discovered  in  this  tomb  have 
been  removed  to  Rome,  and  now  form 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Gregorian  Museum;,  they  are  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  that  col- 
lection at  p.  477.  There  is  therefore 
nothing  remaining  for  the  traveller  to 
see  but  the  remarkable  architecture  of 
the  chambers,  which  the  constant  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  is  fiist  rendering 
inaccessible.  The  discovery  of  this 
tomb  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  anti- 
quarian speculation,  into  which  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  enter :  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  state,  that  Canina 
considers  that  it  is  at  least  3000  years 


old,  or  about  coeval  with  the  Trojan 
war ;  and  that,  like  the  circular  tombs 
at  Tarquinii  and  the  Cucumella  at 
Vulci,  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  a 
chief  slain  in  war.  10.  About  a.  mile 
from  this  tomb,  on  the  southern  side 
of  Monte  Abetone,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  Grove  of  Syl- 
vanus,  celebrated  by  Virgil,  is  a  very 
interesting  tomb  opened  by  Cav.  Cam* 
panaitt  1845,  and  kept  under  lock  and 
key,  in  order  to  preserve  its  furniture 
and  fittings  exactly  as  they  were  dis- 
covered. This  tomb  is  divided  into 
three  compartments  by  pilasters :  on 
the  roof  of  the  first  is  the  singular 
fan-like  ornament  which  always  indi- 
cates a  high  antiquity;  in  the  se- 
cond are  two  sepulchral  couches  of 
solid  rock,  on  which  still  remain  the 
skulls  of  their  two  occupants,  and  the 
black  dust  into  which  the  bodies  have 
crumbled:  some  earthen  pans  and 
jars  complete  the  furniture  of  the 
tomb;  in  the  third,  on  a  bench  of 
rock,  are  several  jars  of  various  sizes. 
1  h  A  mile  firom  this  tomb,  in  a  spot 
difficult  of  access,  is  another  tomb 
covered  by  a  tumulus,  and  reached  by 
a  passage  of  approaching  stones.  It 
contains  in  one  of  its  chambers  an 
arm-chair  and  foot-stool,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  and  in  another  was 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  !?• 
Near  at  hand  is  janother  tomb,  also 
covered  by  a  tumulus  called  the 
GroUa  Torlonia,  It  is  approached  hy 
a  long  passage  in  the  hiU  side,  termi<> 
nating  in  a  chamber  with  pilasters  of 
Greek  character ;  beneath  this  cham* 
her  is  the  tomb  which  we  enter  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  Like  many  other 
tombs  we  have  described,  this  is  di- 
vided into  3  compartments,  which 
contained  no  less  than  54  sepulchral 
couches.  Though  the  tomb  had  evi- 
dently been  plundered  in  ages  pasty 
even  of  its  vases,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  when  it  was  first  opened  a  few 
years  back,  were  found  reposing  on 
these  couches,  but  they  soon  crum- 
bled into  dust  under  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Ceri  NuovOf  a  small  baronial  village 
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of  70  souls,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  hill  of  iufk.  It  was  founded,  as 
we  have  remarked  above«  in  the  13th 
century.  In  tiie  contests  of  the  Roman 
barons,  it  was  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  subject  to 
Rienau  In  the  15th  century  it  be- 
longed to  the  Orsini  of  Anguillara, 
who  built  there  a  new  fortress  in 
1470.  It  afterwards  passed  to  the  fa* 
milies  of  Cesi,  Borromeo,  and  Odescal* 
chi,  who  sold  it  in  I8S3  to  the  banker 
Torlonia  for  880,000  seudi.  It  has  also 
some  tombs  in  its  vicinity,  but  they 
contain  nothing  to  call  for  a  detailed 
description. 

The  site  of  Pttrgoi,  the  ancient  port 
and  arsenal  bf  C«re,  is  placed  by  the 
antiquaries  at  Santa  Serera,  situated 
on  the  coast,  on  the  left  of  the  high 
road  to  Civita  Vecehia,  and  described 
at  page  1 89,  under  Route  25  b.  The 
traveller  is  also  referred-to  that  Route 
for  an  account  of  the  town  and  haN 
hour  of  Ci^ta  Vecehia,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  settlement  of 
CentumcellaB^  where  he  may  obtain  a 
light  carriage  for  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
cursion. 

Co&NETO  (TaRQUINIZ), 

12  miles  from  Civita  Vecehia.  [Hie 
Casa  Moirano  at  Corneto  is  clean, 
and  affords  very  tolerable  quarters. 
The  Palazzaeeio,  formerly  very  dirty, 
is  said  to  be  greatly  improved ;  it  was 
formerly  the  palace  of  Cat^.  Vitelles^ 
chi,  and  will  be  hereafter  noticed  for 
its  architecture.]  The-  road  foUows 
the  coast-line,  and  is  generally  in  good 
Order.  The  ground  it  traverses  is 
heath-land,  covered  with  dwarf  cork- 
trees, myrtle^-and  lentisctts,  and  much 
frequented  ty  the  wUd  boar  and  roe< 
budc*  The  road  crosses  the  Mignone 
about  midway  between  the  two  towtt% 
and  after  leaving  Taccone  di  Meszo 
on  the  right  proceeds  ahnost  in  a 
straight  line  to  Corneto^'  On  the 
coast,  on  the  left  han<^  between  the 
hsowths  of  the  Mignone  and  the  Marta^ 
Torre  Clementina,  a  small  custom^ 
house  statioBy.  is  a  conspicuous  ofarject. 


The  hills  on  the  right  of  the  rocd  are 
filled  with  wild  boars,  which  afford 
excellent  sporting  during  the  winter. 
Comeio,  an  episcopal  city  oi  S800 
souls,  rose  in  the  middle  ages  fi^ora 
the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Tar- 
quinii,  whose  site  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant.  *  Corneto  was  Huide  a 
city  by  Eogenius  IV.  in  1439^  and  is 
suirounded    by    picturesque-  bsttle- 
mented  walls  and  towers,  which  be- 
long probably  to  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod.    The  first  bi^op  of  TarqninH 
was  Apulejus,  a.o.  465,*  but  after  the 
death  of  the  fourth  bishop  the  see  vras 
transfrrred  to  Corneto^  which  must 
therefore  have  been  a  place  of  ecmie 
consequence  beftwe  the  dose  of  the 
6th  century.     It  was  remarkable  dit« 
ring  the  struggles  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines  for  its  attachment  to  the 
popes,  and  was  the  place  where  Gre- 
gory XI.   landed   when  he  brought 
back  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  to 
Rome.     The  city  stands  on  a  lofty 
hill  overiooking  the  Mediterraneai^ 
and  from  aH  parts  of  the  coaM  it  n 
a  picturesque  and  imposing  chjeeL 
The  old  Gothic  cathednd  of  the  9A 
century,  called  &  Maria  di  Castdlo^ 
was  so  seriously  injured  by  lightmng 
in  Id'IO  that  it  is  now  deserted :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  -dome,  and  fbt 
a  doorway  with  a  round  arch  formerly 
covered  with  mosaics :  on  each  side  of 
the  door  are  some  Latin  insoriptioas 
recording  the  names  of  the  bishops  of 
Tarquinii,  prior  to  the  change  oi  dio- 
cese,    in  the  aisl^  forming  a  st^  is 
a  nuurble  slab,    inscribed   with    the 
words  "Larth.  Velehas  Thuicesu,**  in 
Etruscan  characters.   The  lofty  tower 
is  still  surmounted  by  one  of  the  four 
statues  of' horses  which  were  found 
among  the  ruins -of*  Tarquinii,   and 
placed  at  the  angles  of  the  tower.  The 
other  three  were    struck    down    by 
lightning  when  the  cathedral  was  in- 
jured- in  1810.     Many  of  the  private 
houses  and  churches  of  Corneto  are 
ornamented  with  marbles  and  columns 
ftom  'the  ancient  city,  and  are  inte- 
resting as  aflfbrding  a  good  exaraj^  of 
Italian  Gothic     The  lai^  palace  of 
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Cardinal  Vitellesohi,  now  the  inn^ 
called  the  Flslazzaccio,  presents  some 
line  and  characteristic  details  of  the 
domestie  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
1 5th  century.  The  Palazzo  Comunale 
contains  some  frescoes  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  Cometo,  among  which  is 
one  tracing  the  origin  of  the  city  to  the 
jmeient  Corytus,  an  assumption  of  an- 
tiquity to  which  Corneto  has  no  kind 
of  preten^on.  Among  the  private 
palaces  may  be  mentioned  the  P. 
Brusehi,  with  its  charming  gardens 
and  antiques  liberally  thrown  open  to 
the  inhabitants;  the  P.  Falsacappa, 
containing  a  small  musuem  of  an- 
tiques found  among  the  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  collections 
of  Cav.  Manzi,  most  of  which  are,  we 
believe,  for  sale.  One  of  the  convents 
of  nuns  contains  a<  small  chapel,  in 
which  Madame  MSre,  the  mother  of 
'Napoleon,  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  are 
iMiried.  The  body  of  the  former  is 
•contained  in  a  plain  sarcophagus  of 
white mat-ble,  without  any  inscription; 
but  they  will  both  be  removed  to  the 
church  founded  by  the  Cardinal  at 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  a^  soon  as  it  is 
ready  for  their  recieption. 

The  site  of  Jhrquinii  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  modem  city,  by  a 
xoad  practicable  only  on  foot  or 
horseback.  It  occupies  a  flat  table 
land  still  called  Turchina,  and  Is  sur- 
Irounded  by  lofty  precipices  throughout 
nearly  its  entire  circuit.  At  the  two 
extremities  6f  the  hill  were  formerly 
two  towers  called  Civitelhr  and  Cas- 
tellina  ;  the  latter  is  occupied  by  a 
deserted  convent.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  a&dx>nce  magni- 
ticent  tity  btit  some  fbvndations  of 
walls  at  the  highest  part  of  the  hill, 
iittilt  of  parallelograms  of  soft  stone, 
in  the  massive  style  of  Btiruscui  ma- 
sonry,  and  a  very  renlarkable  tomb, 
sunk  in  the  rock  beneath  the  surlacb 
like  a  cellar,  and  aflfording  an  unique 
exception  to  the  Btmtean  custom  of 
burytikg  their  dead  beydnd  the  city 
walls.  The  position  of  sui  gates 
may  be  recc^ised :  from  that  on  the 
south  side  a  paved'  road  leads  to 


Monterozzi,  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
Tarquinii  was  the  religious,  if  not  the 
political  metropolis  of  ancient  Etruria. 
It  was  founded  nearly  1200  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  by  Tarchon,  who 
assisted  ^neas  against  Turnus.  De- 
maratus  of  Corinth,  settled  here  about 
B.  c.  658i  introduced  many  of  the  arts 
and  customs  of  Greece,  and  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  the  city.  His  eldest 
son  was  called  Lueumo,  a  name  which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife 
Tanaquilf  when  he  migrated  to  Rome. 
The  fact  is  interesting,  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  early  history  of  Rome^ 
but  because  the  names  of  Lueumo 
and  Tanaquil  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  inscriptions  found  among  the 
sepulchres. 

A  deep  iemd  broad  valley  separates 
the  rocky  hill  of  Turchina  from  that 
of  Monterozzi,  the  ancient  Necropolis 
of  Tarquinii.  This  hill  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  monuinents  of  Etru- 
ria, and  is  alone  sufficient  to  repay 
the  labouir  of  the  journey.  Its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  tumuli,  amounting  in 
number  to  many  hundreds,  exclusive 
of  the  painted  tombs  which  are  in- 
variably sunk  beneath  the  surface. 
A  few  years  ago  the  tumuli  were  com- 
paratively perfect,  but  they  have  now 
mostly  disappeared,  and  the  uneven 
surface  now  presents  only  a  number 
of  shapeless  mounds  overgrown  with 
shrubs,  or  the  open  pits  leading  to  the 
painted  sepulchres.  It  is  from  these 
tombs  that  the  Etruscan  student  has 
derived  the  greater  part  of  bis  aof- 
quaintanoe  wkfa  tfaereligious  customs, 
th^  games,  and  the  eostunoes,  of  one 
of  the  most  ettraordina^y  nations  of 
ancient  Europe,  The  first  discoveries 
wo'e  made  here  in  the  -last  century, 
by  :Mr.  Byres,  aa  Englishman  re^ 
dent  at  Rome ;  and  most  of  the  ob- 
jectsdiseovered  were  sent  to  England, 
either  to  the  British  Museum  or  to 
privlkte  collections.  The  excavations 
were  not  pursued  on  a  systematic  plan, 
until  Lueien  Buonaparte  purchased 
the  principalities  of  Caoioo  and  Mu- 
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tignano,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
work  by  his  own  most  interesting  re- 
searches. The  great  diseoverer  has 
been  Signor  Avvolta,  who  considers 
that  the  Necropolis  extended  over  six- 
teen square  miles*  and  conjectures, 
from  the  2000  tombs  which  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years,  that  their  total 
number  could  not  have  been  less  than 
two  millions.  Of  tbe  tumuli  on  the 
surface  of  the  Monterozzi,  nearly  all 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  ex- 
amined appear  to  have  had  a  base  of 
circular  masonry  surmounted  by  a 
cone  of  earth.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting now  visible  is  known  as  the 
**  Mausoleo,**  and  is  built  of  hewn 
blocks  of  travertine  nearly  2  feet  in 
length.  Tbe  interior  is  worthy  of 
examination  on  account  of  its  vaulted 
roof  terminating  in  a  square  head. 
Among  these  tumuli  in  1823,  Signor 
Avvolta  discovered  tbe  virgin  tomb, 
which  first  directed  the  attention  of 
European  archaeologists  to  Cometo. 
On  digging  into  tiie  tumulus  for 
stones  to  mend  a  road,  he  broke  into 
the  sepulchre  of  an  Etruscan  Lu- 
cumo  or  prince.  **  I  beheld,**  be  says. 
<*a  warrior  stretched  on  a  couch  ojf 
rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him 
vanish,  as  it  were,  under  my  eyes,  for 
as  tbe  atmosphere  entered  tbe  sepul- 
chre, the  armour  thoroughly  oxidised, 
crumbled  away  into  most  minute  par- 
ticles ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left 
on  the  couch.  Such  was  my  astonish- 
ment, that  it  were  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  eflect  upon  my  mind  pro- 
duced by  this  sight ;  but  I  can  safely 
assert  that  it  was  the  happiest  moment 
of  my  life.**  Of  the  objects  found  in 
the  tomb,  the  bronze  lance  and  jave- 
lins were  rusted  into  one  nuiss ;  and 
the  golden  crown  was  so  fragile  that 
all  but  a  small  portion  which  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Kinnaird, 
perished  on  its  way  to  Rome.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  if  we  were  to  describe  in 
detail  the  objects  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  other  tombs :  most 
f)f  them  have  passed  into  the  great 


museums  of  Europe,  or  into  private 
collections,  and  many  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
Etruscan  museums  at  Rome.  Even 
the  tombs,  if  their  names  be  not 
changed  by  the  different  ciceroni,  are 
not  always  shown  to  travellers  in  the 
same  succession,  so  that  the  student 
must  necessarily  depend  more  upon 
the  intelligence  of  his  local  ciceron^ 
than  upon  any  descriptions  in  books. 
The  principal  painted  tombs,  however* 
are  kept  locked  by  order  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  custode  who  holds  the 
keys,  Agapito  Aldanesi,  of  the  Piazza 
Angelica,  shows  them  to  travellers  in 
the  following  order.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  traveller  who 
wishes  to  obtain  more  than  a  pasfiing 
knowledge  of  the  tombs  must  visit 
them  with  Mr.  Dennis's  volumes  in 
his  hand.  L — Grotta  ddla  QMoreiolat 
discovered  in  1 831,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  tombs 
of  Tarquinii  although  much  injured 
by  damp.  The  subjects  of  the  paint- 
ings, which  are  quite  Greek  in  their 
character,  are  a  love-scene  and  ban- 
quet, with  groups  of  dancers,  .horse* 
men,  games,  boar-hunts,  &c.  Copies 
of  these  paintings  are  preserved  in  the 
Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
and  a  coloured  engraving  of  them  is 
given  in  Mrs.  Gray*s  work,  though 
she  has  mistaken  their  purport.  II« 
»^Gn4ta  del  TrieUnio,  discovered  ia 
1830,  a  fine  chamber  with  a  vaulted 
roof:  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
brilliant  and  life-like  paintings  on  the 
walls,  in  which  several  male  and  fe- 
male figures  are  seen  reclining  eo 
couches  at  a  funeral  banquet.  The 
costumes  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
tables,  &&,  form  a  valuable  illustra- 
tion of  Etruscan  manners.  On  one 
of  the  walls  is  a  lively  representation 
of  a  dance,  in  which  the  arms  and 
hands  appear  as  if  playing  the  casta- 
nets. Copies  of  these  paintings  are 
preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum* 
and  in  the  Etruscan  room  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  IIL  — Otsiero  <M 
Morto,  discovered  in  1832,  a  small 
tomb^  remarkable  finr  a  punting 
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presenting  a  young  girl  and  a  lad 
laying  out  the  dead  body  of  an  old 
man,  while  two  men  standing  by  ap- 
pear to  be  manifesting  tlieir  sorrow  by 
frantic  gestures.  Over  the  woman's 
head  is  the  name  <'  Thanaueil,'*  over 
the  old  man's  is  the  name  **  Thanar- 
saia»**  and  over  the  third  man  is  the 
name  **  Enel."  The  costumes  are 
rich  and  very  interesting,  and  the 
whole  scene,  though  perfectly  simple 
in  its  character  and  Egyptian  in  style 
and  execution,  is  extremely  touching. 
The  other  paintings  represent  the 
funeral  dances,  and  other  ceremonies. 
Copies  of  the  principal  subjects  are 
preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  an  engraving  of  them 
is  found  in  Mrs.  Gray's  book,  though 
unfortunately*  the  colouring  is  in- 
correctly given.  IV.  —  Grotta  del 
jTV/bne,  discovered  in  1832,  one  of  the 
largest  tombs,  with  a  roof  supported 
by  a  square  pillar,  bearing  on  three 
of  its  sides  the  figure  of  the  typhon, 
or.  ang^l  of  death,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  The  sides  of  the  chamber 
have  three  ledges,  one  over  the  other, 
on  which  eight  sarcophagi  still  re- 
main, with  recumbent  figures  on  the 
lids.  Two  of  them  are  Roman  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  persons  descended  from  the  ancient 
Etruscan  fiunily  of  Pumpua,  the  Uirpt 
probably  of  the  Roman  fiimily  of 
Pompeius.  The  typhon  represented 
here  is  a  winged  figure,  with  folded 
arms,  the  lower  extremities  termina- 
ting in  serpents.  On  the  right  wall 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  paint- 
ings at  Tarquinii,  a  procession  of  souls 
with  good  and  evil  genii,  the  tallest 
figure  being  nearly  6  fieet  in  height, 
and  all  the  others  as  large  as  life. 
This  procession  is  almost  the  counter- 
part of  the  bas-relief  at  Norchia  de- 
scribed at  page  230.  The  twisted 
rods  which  are  so  remarkable  in  those 
sculptures  are  here  again  seen  in  the 
hands  of  many  of  the  figures,  thus 
evidently  denoting  their  funeral  im- 
port. Mrs.  Gray  has  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject  in  her  work» 


but  it  has  greatly  perished  since  her 
drawing  was  made.  The  evil  genius, 
or  the  Etruscan  Charon,  is  black,  with 
his  head  wreathed  with  serpents ;  be 
holds  an  enormous  hammer  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other,  which  terminates 
in  a  claw,  is  fiutened  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  youth :  a  female  figure,  still  bear« 
ing  marks  of  great  beauty,  and  evi* 
dently  representing  the  spirit  of  the 
deceived,  follows,  attended  by  another 
evil  genius  with  a  serpent  twined 
around  his  head.  Over  the  head  of 
the  youth  are  inscribed  the  words, 
**Laris  Pumpua  Arnthal  Clan  Ce- 
chase,*'  or  Lars  Pompeius,  the  son  of 
Aruns.  V.-^Gro/te  del  Carditude,  first 
discovered  in  1699,  rediscovered  in 
1760  by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Byres, 
reopened  in  1780  by  Cardinal  Ga- 
rampi,  and  made  known  by  Micali  in 
1808.  This  tomb  is  the  largest  known; 
it  consists  of  a  ningle  chamber,  54  feet 
square,  with  a  roof  supported  on  four 
square  pUlars,  ornamented  with  me«A 
dallions.  It  appears  to  have  been  left 
unfinished ;  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
on  the  walls  may  still  be  traced,  but 
the  colours  have  disappeared.  The 
most  interesting  groups  are  those  on 
the  frieze,  representing  the  good  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing  in  a 
car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  to 
judgment :  they  are  engraved  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  book ;  and  Mr.  Byres's  draw- 
ings of  them,  made  when  they  were 
almost  in  their  original  condition, 
were  published  in  London  by  Messrs. 
Colnaghi  in  1842,  under  the  title  of 
**  Hypogaei."  The  evil  genii  are 
painted  black  with  their  hair  standing 
on  end,  and  with  black  buskins ;  most 
of  them  carry  hammers  in  their  hands. 
This  painting  is  extremely  curious^ 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it 
has  been  seriously  damaged  in  recent 
years.  VI.— (?rotta  deUe  Bighe,  dis- 
covered in  1827  by  Baron  Stackel- 
berg,  a  single  chamber,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  painted  white,  black,,  red,  and 
blue»  with  ivy  wreaths :  over  the  door 
are  two  panthers  and  two  geese.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  in 
the  purest  style  of  Greek  art,  '" 
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hinged  in  two  eonopartmenfs.  On 
the  lower  one,  on  the  right  wall,  is  a 
group  of  dancers ;  in  the  upper  one 
are  seen  the  bigs,  or  two-horse  cha- 
riots, making  preparationi^fer  a  chariot 
race.  On  the  left  wall,  in  the  lower 
•ompartment,  b  another  gfoup  of 
dancers;  in  the  upper  one  are  yarxous 
gymnastic  sports,  gladiators  preparing 
Ibr  the  contest,  and  serpent  charmers. 
On  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  the 
lower  division  has  a  representation 
of  the  funeral  fNwqvet,  with  figures 
crowned  with  myrtle;  above, is  another 
aeries  of  games,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c., 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  cos- 
tnme  and  manners.  Copies  of  these 
pictures  are  preserved  in  the  Grego- 
rian Museum  of  the  VaUean,  and  in 
the  British  Museum.  VII.^^Grotia 
dei  Mare^  a  small  tomb  of  two  cham- 
bers, with  four  sea-horses  on  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  outer  one,  two  on  each 
side  of  a  large  shell.  VllL-^GroOa 
del  Barone,  or  GroHa  Kettker,  dis- 
covered by  Baron  Stackelberg  and 
Chev.  Kestner  in  1837 ;  remarkable 
for  some  very  brilliant  and  interesting 
paintings  of  horsemen  preparing  for  the 
race,  and  of  the  competitors  receiring 
chaplets  as  their  prizes  firom  a  woman 
or  goddess ;  the  whole  desired  and 
executed  in  a  style  more  resembling 
the  Egyptian  or  the  archaic  Greek 
than  any  other  examples  at  Tarquinii. 
Over  the  door  are  some  sea-horses 
and  dolphins.  Copies  of  the  principal 
paintings  are  preserved  in  the  Gre<- 
gorian  Museum.  IX. — Groita  JFVan- 
eesco,  or  the  Groita  GiutHnkmi,  dis- 
covered by  Chev.  Kestner  in  18S3^ 
once  covered  with  brilliant  paintings, 
representing  -the  sports  and  dances 
olMerved  at  the  Etruscan  funerals; 
but  they  are  gradually  disappearing 
tinder  the  effects  of  damp  and  expo* 
sure  to  the  atmosphere.  Among  the 
figures  still  visible  are  a  dancing  girl 
of  uncommon  grace  and  elegance  of 
action,  with  a  costume  perfectly  mo- 
dem in  its  character;  and  two  Others, 
of  lifelike  attitude,  playingf  the  cas- 
♦-neu  and  the  double  pipes.  X.— - 
*o  deOa  Serofk  Nero,  the  mtet  1**- 


accessible  of  the  group  here  described, 
so  called  from  a  punting  representiog 
with  singular  spirit  and  freedom  the 
hunt  of  a  blade  wild  sow  bj  two 
huntsmen  and  several  dogs.  Beknr 
the  pediment  containing  this  hunt  m 
the  painting  of  a  banquet  which  is 
continued  along  the  adjoimng  wall. 
Bfost  of  the  figures  are  obliterated  or 
imperfect ;  v  but  enough  remains,  both 
of  them  and  of  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment,  to  show  that  the  paiotings 
belong  to  a  period  of  Etruscan  art 
when  the  Egyptian  style  had  been 
discarded  fbr  the  freer  and  more  flow- 
ing outline  of  the  Greek.  XL_ 
Groita  ddk  berigiotd,  discovered  in 
1837,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series:  over  the  door  nre  two 
panthers^  and  in  each  angle  of  the 
pediment  is  a  recufliibent  lawn  with  a 
goose  at  his  feet.  In  the  opposite 
pediment  are  two  lions,  two  deer,  and 
two  panthers^  all  parti-coloured.  On 
the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  gttmp 
of  two  figures,  one  representing  an 
old  man  holding  a  forked  rod  like  a 
gridiron,  the  other  a  boy  about  to  lay 
a  fidi  upon  a  low  stool^  or  altar,  as  it 
is  conttdered  by  those  who  suppose 
the  oM  man  to  be  the  god  of  chastity 
and  the  whole  scene  to  represent  a 
sacrifice  to  him.  On  the  left  wall  are 
two  men  playing  lit  dice  at  a  hollow 
table,  two  men  boxing  with  the 
cesttH,  and  two  wresClers.  A  fiilse 
door  in  the  wall  separates  these  from 
a  procession  offo/vet  horsemen  and  nu- 
merous attendants  on  fbot,  with  dogs, 
&c.  who  api^ear  to  have  just  returrod 
firom  a  race ;  the  fbrms  of  the  horses 
surpass  anything  ever  Inuigiiied  by  a 
modem  home  breedefr.  '  A  becchic 
dance  fills  the  next  space,  with  dancers 
and  numerous  tfttendanta  bearing 
vaaes  and  wine  jugs;  and  beyddd  the 
seooiid  fklse  doir,  the  space  is  occu- 
pied by  a  bearded  figure,  attended  by 
a  slave,  bearing  bottghs  of  trees  in  his 
hand.  Th^  ptfintliigs,  by  their  hard 
outline  and  exaggerated  details,  bear 
evidence  of  their  high  an'tiquity,  and 
are  probably  the  oldest  which  are  now 
ti^teessibie  in^iiS'''>i<lMlity.     Alnoat 
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all  the  figures  are  naked  or  nearfy  so, 
and  almost  every  one  of  th^m  bears 
an  insoriptum ;  but  although  ^fae  letters 
are  still  legible,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  either  altogether  unknown, 
«r  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
-Copies  of  the  paintings  are  preserved 
in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  and  in  the 
Bronze  room  of  the  British  Museum. 

About  a  mile  from  Cometo,  a  little 
off  the  road  to  Civita  Vecobia,  is  a 
most  interesting  tomb,  called  La  Mer- 
eareccia,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  end 
originally  carved  with  pilasters  and 
Inezes  containing  figures  <^  lions, 
bears,  sphinxes,  and  human  victims. 
The  interior  of  the  outer  chandl}^  of 
this  remarkable  tomb,  whose  rich  de- 
corations show  that  it  was  the  last 
home  of  some  Etruscan  prince,  was 
4M>vered  with  bas-relie&  representing, 
on  the  frieze,  combats  of  wild  beasts, 
and  on  the  wall  below  figures  of 
men  and  horses,,  nearly  as  large  as 
life.  Though '  this  was  almost  an 
unique  example  of  the  internal  sculp- 
tures of  £tru6can  sepulohretH  it  lias 
•been  allowed  to  ftdl  into  utter  ruin ; 
end  the  principal  sculptures  have  been 
60  much  injured  by  the  shepherds 
who  for  years  have  used  the  tomb  as 
a  shcfepfold,  that  most  of  the  figures 
are  obliterated.  The  drawings  of  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Byres,  have  ■  how- 
ever preserved  to  us  the  outlines  of 
these  sculptures,  and  those  of  the 
paintings  which  covered  the  walls  of 
the  inner  chamber.  The  roof  of  the 
tomb  terminates  in  a  perpendicular 
shaft  20  feet  long,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  plain  abeve^  and  ori- 
ginally formed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  tomlx 

In  the  neighbouring  cliiFs  are  se- 
veral ancient  caverns  of  enormous  size, 
with  their  roofs  supported  by  huge 
pillars  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Whether 
these  exoftvaticAis  w6re  Used  as  ca- 
vern temples  by  the  Etruscans,-  or 
were  merely  quarries  from  which  they 
derived  the  stone  for  the  building  of 
Tarquinii,  they  are  both-curious  and 
interesting,  and  well  deserve  a  vbit 
finmi-tbe  arebsMAogiet. 


Gravisca,  the  port  of  Tarquinii, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marta, 
is  still  traced  by  some  remarkable  re- 
mains of  massive  masonry,  which  are 
described  towards  the  close  of  Route 
S5a.  (p.  18^.) 

The  roads  lesdii^  from  Corneto  to 
Ponte  della  Badia,  the  site  of  Vnld, 
and  to  Toscanella,  the  ancient  Tus- 
cania,  are  practicable  only  for  a  very 
light  carriage ;  so  that  in  this  as  in 
many  other  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  the  traveller  who 
visits  the  district  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
baek,  will  be  nnich  less  impeded  than 
those  who  are  encumbered  with  a 
carriage  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground*  Those  ^o  cannot  ride,  had 
better  provide  themselves  with  a  light 
carriage  at  Civita  Vecchia. 


Poirra  dxlla  Badia  (Vulci). 

Travellers  who  visit  Vulci  had  bettcor 
make  Montalto  their  head-quarters,  as 
the  castle :  at  the  Ponfe  della  Badia 
swarms  with  vermin,  and  Vulci  is 
desolftled  by  malaria  in  the  hot 
months.  Canino  is  also  to  be  avoided 
for  the  same  reasoii.  At  Montako  they 
must  also*  supply  themselves  with 
provisions,  as  none  are  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  Vulci  is  2d  miles  N.  W.  of 
CornetOi  The  road  follows  that  from 
Civita  Vecehia  to  Leghorn  (described 
in  Route'  96a,  p.  18^*)  as  &r  as-Mont- 
idto,  when  a  branch  road  of  7  or  8 
miles,  praeticalde  for  light  carriages, 
strikes  inland  along  the  vaUey  of  th& 
Flora  to  the  Ponte  delta  Badia,  and 
the  ciBStle  which  adjoins  it.  Thm 
castle,  a  fine  Gothic  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, forms  a  picturesque  object  in 
the  lipproftcb.  It  is  situated  on  the 
precipitous  banks- of  the  Flora,  which 
is*  still  panned  by  the  magnificent 
bridge,  partly  Etruscan  and  partly 
Roman,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  b  now  garrisoned  by  a  few 
soldiers  aitd  custom-house  ofRcets, 
-and  is  on^  of  die  frontier  stations  on 
jtbis  side  of  the  Papal  States.    The 
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bridge,  which  aeems  to  form  part  of 
the  fortress,  spuis  the  ravine  with  a 
eolossal  aieh,  about  115  feet  above 
the  river.  The  piers  of  the  brii^e  are 
built  of  masses  of  red  tuia,  without 
cement,  and  are  evidently  £tru8can 
in  their  character ;  the  masonry  which 
encases  them,  and  the  travertine  arch 
aboYCy  are  as  evidently  Roman ;  so  that 
we  may  at  once  regard  the  bridge  as 
a  Roman  work  on  Etruscan  piers. 
The  width  of  the  bridge  is  10  feet, 
and  the  parapets  are  so  high  as  to 
shut  out  the  prospect  on  all  sides  :  in 
one  of  these  parapets  is  a  channel 
which  served  for  the  passage  of  an 
aqueduct,  the  waters  of  which,  in  ages 
long  ago,  oosed  out  of  the  masonry 
and  formed  enormous  masses  of  sta^ 
lactites,  which  still  overhang  the  side 
of  the  bridge  above  the  smaller  arch 
which  serves  to  lighten  the  masonry 
on  the  right  bank*  About  a  mile  be- 
low the  bridge,  a  plateau  of  2  miles 
in  circuit,  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  Flora,  was  the 
site  of  ancient  Vulci,  a  city  destroyed 
by  Titus  Coruncanius  after  the  iaM  of 
Tarquinii ;  .but  scarcely  any  remains 
are  now  visible^  and  of  those  there  are 
very  few  fragments  which  are  not 
Roman,  and  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
time  of  Constantine.  The  Necropolis 
of  Vulci  occupied  the  moorland  coun* 
try  on  both  banks  of  the  Flora ;  that 
on  the  left  bank  is  supposed  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  city  by  one 
Or  more  bridges,  but  the  remains  of 
one  only  are  visible  at  a  spot  called 
<*II  Pelago.*'  The  first  ezcarations 
were  made  as  recently  as  1828,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  late 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino, 
brought  to  light,  within  a  spaoe  of 
about  4  acres,  no  less  than  2000  vases 
and  other  specimens  of  Etruscan  art 
The  brothers  Campanari,  and  others 
who  had  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
soon  joined  in  the  search,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  Vulci  has 
been  an  unexhausted  mine  of  ancient 
art,  contributing  untold  wealth  to  the 
proprietors,  and  enriching  the  mu- 
seums of  London,  Paris,  St,  Peters- 


burg,  and  Munich  with  treasures 
more  valuable  to  them  than  gold. 
The  tombs  at  Vulci  are,  with  one 
exception,  sunk  beneath  the  level 
surface,  in  direct  contradistinction 
to  the  tumuli  of  Tarquinii.  So 
great  has  been  the  mercenary  cha- 
racter of  the  excavators  that  scarcely 
a  tomb  has  been  opened  for  years 
which  has  not  been  filled  up  with 
earth  as  soon  as  it  has  been  rifled  cS 
its  contents,  and' when  those  contents 
have  not  appeared  to  the  excavator 
to  possess  great  money  value,  they 
have  been  wantonly  destroyed.  It  is 
therefore  hardly  surprising  that  there 
is  only  one  tomb  now  accessible  in 
the  Necropolis  on  the  side  of  the 
Ponte  delU  Badta,  the  *<  GrottA  del 
Sole  e  della  Luna,"  a  very  curious 
tomb  of  eight  chambers,  with  moulded 
ceilings  and  panels  on  the  walls,  all 
cut  in  the  solid  rock*  Near  this  was 
situated  the  only  painted  tomb  ever 
discovered  at  Vulci,  now  entirely  de- 
stroyed, but  the  paintings  of  which 
are  fortunately  preserved  by  copies  in 
the  Bronze  room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano 
of  the  Vatican.  Not  far  from  this 
was  the  tumulus  opened  by  Campa- 
nari  in  18S5,  and  in  which  he  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with  his 
helmet  on  his  head,  his  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  his  bronxe  shidid  still 
banging  beside  him  on  the  wall.  An 
adjoining  chamber,  in  which  he  found 
some  beautiful  vases,  was  evidently 
the  tomb  of  the  warrior*is  wife.  In 
another  tomb  near  thk  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  surrounded  l^  its 
toys.  In  the  Necropolis  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  more  than  6000 
tombs  have  been  opened,  and  yet 
there  is  hardly  one  which  has  been 
left  open.  In  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  however,  is  the  remarkable  tu* 
mulus  called  **  La  Cucumella,**  50 
feet  high,  and  about  600  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, which  was  opened  by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  1829,  when 
the  mound  was  encircled  by  a  wall  of 
masonry*  Above  this  wall  were  found 
some  small  sepulchral  chambers,  and 
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in  the  centre  of  the  mound  were 
found  two  towers  about  40  feet  high, 
one  square,  the  other  round,  sup- 
porting several  sphinxes  on  their  sum- 
mits,  while,  at  their  base,  a  long  pas- 
sage guarded  by  sphinxes  led  to  two 
small  chambers  of  massive  masonry, 
containing  nothing  more  than  some 
fragments  of  bronze  and  gold,  and 
bearing  evident  proo&  that  they  had 
been  rifled  many  years  before.  Near 
this  tumulus  is  a  small  low  one  called 
X«a  Rotonda,  walled  round  with  a 
single  course  of  stone,  in  which  some 
very  beautiful  vases  were  discovered ; 
and  further  on  is  another  called  the 
Cucumelletta,  which  was  opened  by 
liUcien  Buonaparte  in  1832,  and  found 
to  contain  five  chambers.  At  that 
part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci»  west- 
ward of  the  Fonte  Sodo,  now  called 
Folledrara,  was  found  the  extraordi- 
nary tomby  in  which  a  bronze  effigy 
of  an  Etruscan  lady,  and  a  marble 
effigy  of  another  with  Egyptian  vases 
and  ostrich  eggs  painted  with  Egyp- 
tian sphinxes,  Egyptian  alabaster 
iigares,and  ointment  pots  in  the  form 
of  Isis,  a  bone  spoon,  two  bronze  car% 
and  other  objects  of  the  highest  in- 
terest were  discovered^  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  beautiful  vases  which 
have  been  and  are  still  daily  brought 
to  light  at  Vulci,  every  museum  in 
£urope,  both  public  and  private,  con- 
tains so  man  J  examples  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  particularise  them  further 
than  to  say  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  of  Greek  workman- 
ship, and  bear  the  artists'  names  which 
are  borne  by  the  vases  of  Nola  and 
Campania. 

MUSIGNAKO. 

In  proceeding  from  Ponte  della 
Badia  to  Toseanella,  the  traveller 
should  pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting 
chiteau,  the  property  and  fiivourite 
residence  of  the  late  Lucien  Buona- 
parte, Prince  of  Canino,  and  now  the 
property  of  his  son,  Charles  Lucien. 
It  is  a  drive  of  about  three  hours  from 
Ponte  della  Badia<  The  ch&teau  is  a 
plain  and  unpretending  building,  and 


is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  museum 
of  antiquities  found  on  the  site  of 
Vulci,  but  is  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  an  estate  arranged  with  taste  and 
fiirmed  with  great  skill,  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science  of 
our  time.  The  collection  of  antiques 
differs  from  almost  all  the  others  which 
the  stranger  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  but  of  Rome,  in  the 
Egyptian  character  of  the  monuments 
it  contains.  Some  of  the  finest  vases 
and  bronzes  which  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  any  part  of  Etruria  were 
formerly  in  the  prince's  museum,  but 
he  found  it  necessary  to  sell  them,  and 
they  are  now  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  Paris,  and  in 
Munich.  The  chateau,  however,  con- 
tains a  most  interesting  collection  of 
portraits  of  the  celebrated  members  of 
the  fiunily,  which  will  alone  repay  a 
visit.  Musignano  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Lucien  Buonaparte  in  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VIL,  and  con« 
stitutes,  with  Canino,  the  joint  prin- 
cipality firom  which  he  derives  his  title 
as  a  Roman  prince. 

The  village  of  Canifio  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  workmen  engaged  in 
the  neighbouring  iron-works,  and  pre- 
sents no  objects  of  interest  beyond 
sepulchral  excavations  in  the  cliff* 
on  which  it  stands,  the  last  traces  of 
a  city  whose  name  has  perished. 
There  is  a  "  Locanda  "  in  the  village^ 
but  it  is  both  miserable  and  dirty. 

TOSCANELLA   (TuSCAKIA.) 

Toscanella  is  15  miles  from  Vulci, 
17  from  Cometo,  16  from  Monte- 
fiascono,  14  from  Viterbo,and  18  from 
VetraUa.  From  Canino,  Vulci,  Cor- 
neto,  and  Viterbo»  the  road  is  prac- 
ticable for  the  carriages  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  snudl  inn  kept  by  Pandol- 
fini,  which  is  tolerably  clean  and 
moderate,  but  the  traveller  should  en- 
deavour to  provide,  himself  with  in- 
troductions to  some  resident  femily 
in  the  town.  If  we  visit  it  from  Cor- 
neto,  the  journey  occupies  from  four 
to  five  hours,  and  is  more  easily  per- 
fi»rmed  on  horseback  than  in  any  other 
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wsy.  Leaving  CorneCOi  the  road  de- 
icends  into  the  valley,  windmg  round 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  whieh  the  town 
is  built.  It  then  enters  on  a  dreary 
country,  which  oflfers  no  attraetion 
except  the  picturesque  medittval 
towers  and  battlemented  waHsof  Toft- 
canella,  which  burst  upon  the  view 
almost  immediately  after  we  leave 
Corneto.  A  large  chamber  in  the 
rock,  near  which  the  road  passes  be- 
tween the  two  townsj  supplied  many 
antiquities  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  fout^tion  of  Tuscania  is  at- 
tributed 1.^  some  authorities  to  Asea- 
nius,  the  son  of  ^neas,  but  its  early 
history  is  involved  in  the  general  ol^- 
acurity  which  hangs  over  so  many 
.cities  of  Etruria.  The  modem  name 
is  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  when  Toscanella,  from 
its  commanding  position  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  plain,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  strength.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  picttfresque  than 
the  appearance  of  the  town,  sur- 
rounded by  its  walls  and  towers, 
which  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and 
anstamed  many  a  sdege  in  l^e  el^ent^ 
ful  struggles  of  that  period. 

The  height  of  San  Pietro,  which  is 
beyond  the  modern  walls, 'was  un- 
doubtedly included  within  the  cireuit 
t>f  the  ancient  city,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility was  its  Arz.  The  summit  Is 
still  surmounted  by  eight  ■  square 
double  towers  of  mediseval  masonry, 
constituting  a  very  remarkable  and 
Striking  object  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Very  little  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  on  this 
summit  beyond  substructions  and 
sewers,  and  some  reticulated  work  of 
Roman  times.  In  the  valley  beneath, 
however,  some  remains  of  a  eirens 
were  discovered  a  few  years  back.  On 
the  height  of  San  Pietro  b  situated 
the  Cathedral  of  the  same  naitie,  a  very 
interesting  edifioe  in  the  earliest  style 
of  Italian  Gothic,  whieh  is  sup^^osed  to 
date  from  the  8th  century.  It  is 
built  of  fragments  of  ancient  build^ 


ings :  the  great  doorway  lias  a  round- 
headed  arch  of  singular  richness,  with 
a  rose  window  md  arcaded  galleries 
above,  the  whole  enriched  with  some 
very  curious  sculptures  of  4he  TViaity, 
angels,  saints,  men,  devils,  chinueras^ 
beasts,  birds,  and  reptfles  cyf  «ctraor- 
dinary  variety  and  of  roost  grotesque 
expression.  The  interior  was  once 
covered  with  frescoes,  but  they  have 
nearly  disappeared,  from  damp  and 
negl^t.  The  Roman  pillars  whwk 
support  the  roof  were  evidently  taken 
from  ancient  buildings.  The  Ibnt 
rests  on  an  antique  idtar.  From  the 
nave  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  high 
altar,  below  which  is  the  crypt,  a 
highly  curious  and  instructive  frag^ 
ment  oS  the  Christian  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages.  Its  twenty^-eight 
marble  columns  seem  to  have  been 
collected  from  all  kinds  of  buildings^ 
of  Roman  as  well  as  Etruscan  origin* 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient 
Roman  bath,  built  on  the  foundations 
of  an  Etruscau'temple.  .Near  the  ca- 
thedral is  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria,  de* 
corated  externally  with  frntastie  scolp- 
tures  similar  to  those  of  the  cathedrid. 
Bejrond  these  ecclesiastical  edifices 
there  is  nothing  of  any  lemarkaUe 
interest  in  Toscanella,  except  the 
house  and  garden  of  the  Campamri, 
a  family  known  throughout  £urope 
as  having  been  among  ^e  first  and 
most  successful  labourers  in -the  fidd 
of  Etruscan  exploration  and  research. 
Signer  Campanari's  residence  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  town, 
and  contains  some  valuable  tombs  and 
other  treasures  discovered  in  the  ex« 
cavations.  Many  of  these  are  9ot  se 
easily  removable  as  the  lighter  articles 
which  speedily  find  purchasers,  and, 
therefore,  they  may  now  be  almost 
considered  as  permanent  fixtures  on 
the  premises.  The  garden,  c^peeiaHy, 
is  perfeetly  unique  in ,  character  and 
arrangement;  saroophagi,  with  full- 
length  portrait  figure  of  every 'Tap> 
riety  and  of  every  i^  upon  their  lid% 
are  scattered  here  and  there  among 
the  shrubs  and  trees ;  and  in  one  part 
of  the  gardlen    is   the  fi»-simile  of 
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a  tomb  whieh  Signor  C«mp«iari 
l>rought  to  Hgbt  in  18S9,  constructed 
on  the  exact  model  as  to  size  and  ar- 
xangement,  and  containing  ten  of  the 
twenty-seven  sarcophagi  uid  other  ar- 
ticles found  in  the  ori^nal  sepulchre. 
The  « figures  on  these  coffins,  both 
males  and  females,  are  in  recumbent 
attitudes ;  they  bold  goblets  in  their 
faandst  and  form  together  a  fiimily 
banquet  of  the  dead.  As  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  treasures  discovered  by  the 
Campanari  have  found  their  way  to 
the  Gregorian  Museum,  we  need  not 
more  particularly  describe  them  here; 
but  it  is  imposiable  to  take  .leave  of 
the  subject  without  expressing  the 
deep  obligatieins  under  which  every 
student  of  £truscan  art  has  been  laid 
by  the  learning,  the  research,  and  the 
conscientious  industry  of  the  Campa- 
nari fkmily.  On  the  heights  opposite 
"Toscanella,  and  in  the.clijfl&  of  the  ra^ 
'vines  around  it,  we  may  still  trace  the 
situation  of  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
-The  roost  interesting  tomb  now  ac- 
cessible is  that  called  the  Grotta  della 
-Reginat  a  large  irregular  chamber 
irith  two  massive  columns  supporting 
'the  roof,  aad  remarkable  for  its  la- 
byrinth, a  passage  cut  in  the  rock 
end  communioating  from  one  waQ  of 
-the  tomb  to  the  otlkcr.  Most  of  the 
Toscanella  tombs  are  sunk  beneath 
the  surface  like  those  of  Vulci;  and 
Jui  unusually  large  number  of  them 
are  oolumbwia. 

No  tntveiler  who  has  not  visited 
from  some  other  point  the  wondrous 
isavern-tonibs  of  Sovana,  should  leave 
ToacaneUa  and  Its  neighbourhood 
without  extending  his  •  researches  to 
that  spot.  'Before,  however^  -we.  de- 
scribe Sovana  and  some  other  Etrus- 
can sites  which  must  be  passed  on  the 
'way,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention, 
for  the  information  of  those /who 
desire  to  proceed  ta  Viterbo,  that  a 
good  read  from  Toscanella  leads  us 
direct  to  that  city,  distant  about  five 
beurs'  drive.  On  leaving  Toscanella 
Ae  road  winds  op  a  valley  fUled  with 
ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the  rocks, 
like  those  wbicb  occur  so  abundantly 


in  all  the  valleys  of  this  district. 
Fh>m  some  parts  of  the  road  the  four 
Etruscan  cities  of  Cometo,  Tosca- 
nella, Viterbo,  and  Montefiascone  are 
visible  at  the  same  time,  and  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  panoramas  of 
the  journey.  About  half  way  between 
Toscanella  and  Viterbo,  considerably 
off  the  road,  is  Castel  d' Asso,  whose 
cavern-sepulchres  are  described  at 
p.  289.  The  traveller  may  visit  them 
without  difficulty,  en  route,  but  it  will 
perhaps  be  more  desirable  to  proceed 
direct  to  Viterbo  (p.  224.),  and  make 
Castel  d*  Asso  the  subject  of  a  sepi^ 
rate  efxournon  f^om  that  town:  in 
fact,  he  may  advantageously  make 
Viterbo  his  head-quarters  for  a  day 
or- two,  and  explore  the  many  into- 
resting  objects  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. On  his  road  to  Rome  he 
may  visit  Sutri  and  Veii,  both  of 
which  have  already  been  described. 

Sovana  (Suava). 

As  this  place  lies  within  the  Tui»- 
can'  frontier,  the  traveller  had  better 
have  his  passport  ea  r^gle  before  leav^ 
ing  Rome^  particularly  if  he  intend 
to.  prolong  his  tour  to  Cosa  and  Or- 
betello.  The  road  is  practicable  for 
the  light  carriages  of  the  country, 
but  is  more  suited  to  the  horseman  dr 
pedestrian.  The  distances  a#e-—from 
Toscanella  to  Ischia,  14  miles;  fVoih 
Ischia  to  FamesS)  S  miles ;  fh>m  Far- 
nese  to  Pitigtiano^  32  miles;  fVom 
Fitigliano  to  Sovana, -2^;  making 
together  81}  miles :  but  these  will 
probably  be  increased  by  a  detour  to 
Castro.  At  Ischia  the  traveller  may 
obtain  accommodation  at  the  CaA 
Farolli;  at  Famese  there  is  a  small 
osteria ;  at  Fitigliano,  which  he  must 
make  his  head-quarters,  he  will  find 
most  obliging  and  excdleot  treat- 
ment at  the  OsML  Bertoeci :  at  Sovana 
there  is  ho  accommodation.  All 
the  places  we  have  mentioned  occupy 
Etniscan  sites,  though  their  ancient 
manes  are  either  unknown  or  objects 
of  conjecture.  Aekia  st^mds  on  a 
tongue  of  land  between  deep  ravines, 
the  ^des  of  whicK  tkve  Mk  of  tombr 
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TanuM  has  a  similar  position,  and  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Ma- 
temum,  a  station  on  the  Via  Clodia : 
it  contains  a  palace  of  Prince  Chigi, 
and  gives  name  to  the  Farnese 
iamilj,  who  have  considerable  pro- 
perty in  these  parts.  Cagiro,  which 
gires  a  title  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
S  miles  west  of  Farnese,  also  occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  supposed  by  many 
to  be  that  of  Stalcmia*  on  a  tongue  a£ 
land  of  marvellous  beauty,  surrounded 
by  ravines  deeper  and  gloomier  than 
any  others  in  this  district ;  but  the 
town  is  a  wilderness,  having  been 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  Innocent  X., 
as  a  punishment  for  the  supposed 
murder  of  the  bishop  of  the  see  by 
the  Duke  Farnese.  PUigUano  stands, 
like  the  towns  we  have  described,  on 
a  tongue  of  land  separated  from  the 
neighbouring  plain  by  deep  chasms, 
the  sides  of  which  are  filled  with 
tombs  and  columbaria.  Near  one  of 
the  gates  called  the  Porta  di  Sotto  are 
some  fine  fragments  of  the  city  wall, 
8  courses  high,  and  in  the  best  style 
of  Etruscan  masonry.  On  a  height 
above  the  town,  called  the  Poggio 
Strozzoni,  are  some  traces  of  the  villa 
of  the  Counts  Orsini,  with  which  Ihe 
peasantry  associate  many  a  romantic 
tale :  two  recumbent  figures  hewn  in 
the  rock  are  still  called  by  them 
**  Orlando  and  his  wife.'*  The  scenery 
of  Pitigliano  is  extremely  fine,  and 
would  afford  occupation  to  the  sketcher 
for  days  together,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cascatella.  An- 
other place  of  even  greater  natural 
beauty,  but  lying  about  5  miles  off 
the  route  we  have  laid  down,  is  SO" 
ranOf  an  Etruscan  site,  tiie  name  of 
which  is  lost;  it  abounds  in  scenery 
of  the  grandest  character.  There  is 
no  inn  there,  but  refreshments  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Casa  Farfanti,  though 
there  are  no  beds  which  the  travdler 
will  willingly  occupy.  2^  miles  from 
Pitigliano,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
iM  the  village  of  SovanOt  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Suana, 
and  now  almost  depopulated  in  the 
summer    season    by  the  deadly  in- 


fluence of  malaria.     In  the  year  1 843 
this  remote  and  almost  unknown  vil- 
lage acquired  an  European  celebrity 
by  the  discoveries  of  our  countryman 
Mr.  Ainsl^,  who  fiiund  in  the  ravines 
around  it  a  series  of  sculptured  tombs 
more  varied  in  their  character  and 
more  beautiful  in  their  details  than 
any  which  had  hitherto  been  known 
throughout    Etruria.       The   present 
town,  which  in  1 833  had  a  population 
reduced  by  malaria  to  64,  was  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  the  middle  ages 
that  it  sustained  a  siege  against  Fre- 
derick II.,   and  its  mediaeval  castle^ 
with  its  machieolated  battlements,  is 
still  standing.     It  is  the  birth-place 
of  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII. >,  and 
is  still  the  seat  <^  a  bishopri<^  though 
the  malaria  gives  the  prelate  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  ft>r  non-residence.     Tra- 
vellers who  have  their  time  at  their 
own  disposal  should  take  care,  for  the 
reasons  just  mentioned,  to  visit  the 
locality  in  the  winter  months,  when 
they  may  do  so  with  impunity.     Be- 
fore exploring  the  ravines,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  obtain  some  person  from 
the  village  to  act  as  guide,  as  the 
passages  are  in  many  cases  intricate 
and  dangerous:  the  bishop's  provost 
will  probably  give  the  best  informal 
tion  as  to  the  persons  qualified  for 
this  duty.     The  first  and  most  re- 
markable tomb   disoovered   by   Mr. 
Ainsley  is  called  *<  La  Fontana.'*     It 
is  hewn  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  ts  17 
feet  wide  by  17  high,  the  last  7  feet 
being    occupied    by    the    pediment. 
This  pediment  rests  on  a  projecting 
firiese,  below  which  is  a  recessed  arch 
nearly  10  feet  high,  with  an  inserip* 
tion  carved  on  the  inner  wall,  and  but« 
tresses  on  each  aide,  which  probably 
supported  figures.     The  pediment  is 
filled  with  an  alto-relievo  of  a  marine 
deity,  with  huge  fishes*  tails  in  the 
centre,  having  a  male  genius  winged 
on  either  side.    Tlie  design  and  ex- 
ecution of  these  figures  prove  that 
they  belong  to  a  late  period  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  as  no  such  monument  has 
been  found  in  any  other  part  of  ^e 
country  it  may  Ikirly  be  considered 
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unique.  Near  this  Is  a  long  line  of 
rock-hewn  tombs,  differing  from  those 
observed  in  the  other  valleys  of  £tru> 
ria  in  the  purely  Egyptian  character 
of  their  outline  and  mouldings,  though 
the  doors  and  inscriptions  are  Etrus- 
can. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ra- 
vine is  another  very  remarkable  tomb, 
called  by  the  peasantry  the  **  Grotta 
Fola,'*  hewn  out  of  the  tuik  in  the 
form  of  the  portico  of  a  temple.  The 
single  column  which  remains  and  the 
pilaster  behind  it  are  fluted,  and  the 
capitals  are  formed  of  foliage  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  Corinthian : 
Mr.  Ainsley  considers  that  they  have 
human  heads  in  the  middle  of  each 
face,  the  whole  of  which  retains  traces 
of  red  colour.  The  pediment  has  lost 
its  sculptures  if  any  such  ever  existed 
in  it,  but  the  part  of  the  soffit  which 
remains  is  still  decorated  with  medal- 
lions. From  the  traces  of  art  on  the 
adjoining  rocks,  Mr.  Ainsley  con> 
eludes  that  the  portico  formed  a  part 
of  a  much  larger  monument,  forming 
'*  an  union  of  objects  of  architectural 
grandeur  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  Etruria.'*  Many  other  tombs 
of  exceeding  interest  are  found  in  the 
same  line  of  cliff,  but  the  most  re- 
markable are  a  series  of  tombs  hewn 
into  the  forms  of  houses,  presenting 
the  most  perfect  characteristics  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Etruscans. 
Nearly  every  monument  has  its  in- 
scription, carved,  not  on  the  cornice, 
but  within  the  moulded  doorway. 
Altogether  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  spot  which  offers  a  more  fertile 
field  for  the  archaeologist  or  the  ex- 
plorer. 

jSaturmia. 

About  8  miles  beyond  Sovana  is  the 
site  of  Satumia,  which  presents  us 
with  archaeological  attractions  dif- 
fering from  those  of  every  other  site 
we  have  described.  Independently 
of  its  interest  to  the  antiquary  as 
one  of  the  four  cities  which  Dionyaus 
describes  as  having  been  built  by  the 
MK>rigines,  Satumia  is  a  place  which 
every  artist    and    lover  of  natural 


beauty  will  be  rejoiced  to  visit.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  delightful  than  the  scenery  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  or  more  rich 
in  colour  and  effect  than  the  valley 
of  the  Albegna^  with  its  numberless 
tributary  streams.  The  modern  vil- 
lage, however,  is  a  wretched  place, 
with  less  than  fifly  inhabitants,  who 
are  regularly  driven  away  in  summer 
by  the  malaria.  The  only  house  in 
which  the  traveller  can  venture  to 
pass  a  night  is  that  of  the  owner  of 
the  place,  the  Marchese  Ximenes, 
whose  steward  is  allowed  to  receive 
strangers  on  terms  which  are  reason- 
able, considering  the  accommodation 
he  affords. 

The  traveller  who  has  made  Fiti- 
gliano  his  head-quarters  in  the  pre- 
vious excursions,  will  have  two  ways 
of  reaching  Satumia  from  that  town ; 
the  first  and  most  direct  is  a  bridle 
path  of  12  miles  which  descends  the 
valley  of  the  Lente,  fords  the  Fiora 
just  above  its  junction  with  that 
stream,  and  thence  crosses  the  moun- 
tains to  Satumia,  which  is  situated  on 
an  isolated  hill  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Albegna.  From  Sovana  the  tra- 
veller may  proceed  to  Satumia  with- 
out returning  to  Fitigliano,  by  an- 
other bridle  path  of  8  miles,  which 
fords  the  Ficlra  higher  up  the  valley, 
ascends  thence  to  S.  Martino,  and 
proceeds  along  the  crest  of  the  hills 
through  Foggio  to  Satumia.  Those 
who  have  reached  Fitigliano  in  a  car- 
riage will  find  an  excellent  carriage 
road  of  17  miles  from  that  place  to 
Mandano,  the  Fapal  dogana,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  rocky  height  be- 
tween the  Fiora  and  the  Albegna, 
crowned  with  a  ruined  castle,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  over 
the  Tuscan  and  Fapal  frontiers. 
From  Manciano  another  carriage  road 
leads  to  Montemerano,  another  town 
perched  upon  a  rocky  hill,  the  slopes 
of  which  are  covered  with  olives. 
From  this  place  to  Saturnia  the  dis- 
tance is  S  miles,  but  the  road  is  not 
practicable  for  carriages. 

Satumia,  as  we  have  said,  is  situated 
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oa  an  iioUited  hiH  rising  tbraptly 
above  the  left  bank  of  the  Albegna, 
at  a  spot  where  the  lohj  mountains 
vhieh  bound  that  stream  form  a 
vast  amphitheatre  around  it.  From 
whatefer  side  we  approach  it>  the 
medi»nd  ibrtifieations  which  haive 
been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient walls  render  it  a  conspicuous 
and  imposing  object.  These  fortifi- 
cations are  now  in  ruins,  and  effectu- 
ally conceal  all  but  three  or  four 
liragments  of  the  ancient  masonry. 
The  most  perfoot  and  interesting  of 
these  are  seen  on  ttther  side  of  the 
Porta  Romanat  where  they  present  a 
fine  example  of  polygonal  architec- 
ture ;  the  blocks  are  of  travertine,  and 
are  fitted  together  with  a  precision 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
the  hard  nature  of  the  material  is  eon- 
sidered.  The  Roman  pavement  of 
the  Via  Clodia,  which  passed  through 
this  gate  firom  Rome,  is  still  visible 
at  the  gateway,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  it  Four  other  Ro- 
man roads  are  traceable  in  other  direc* 
tions,  which  appear  to  have  led  to 
RusellsB,  Siena,  Chiusi,  and  Cosa; 
the  latter  is  particularly  visible  as  it 
sweeps  down  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
begna,  A  few  hundred  yards  west- 
ward of  the  Porta  Romana  is  a  square 
mass  of  travertine  about  15  foet  in 
height,  which  has  been  hewn  into 
form  upon  the  spot,  and  slightly  oma^< 
mented  with  architectural  mouldings 
and  pilasters.  At  one  end  are  the 
remains  of  steps  leading  to  the  sum- 
mit, on  which  are  seen  sunk  in  the 
rocky  surface  three  parallel  graves,  or 
sarcophagi,  if  we  nuiy  so  term  them ; 
but  nothing  remains  to  show  by  what 
means  they  were  covered.  Within 
the  walls  there  is  scarcely  anything  of 
antiquarian  interest ;  a  large  enclosure 
called  the  Bagno  Secco,  about  50  feet 
square,  has  been  taken,  as  its  name 
implies,  for  a  Roman  bath :  and  ]^in 
the  modem  village,  which  still  pro* 
serves  the  name  of  the  aboriginal 
city,  are  some  antiquities  of  Roman 
times,  a  pilaster  with  a  fluted  column 


attached,  an  altsr  bearing  the  name 
of  Marcus  AureKns,  another  said  to 
bear  the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  some  inscriptions  which  cmly 
serve  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
Roman  colony* 

The  Necropolis  of  Satumin-  is  si- 
tuated 8  miles  firom  the  city,  in  the 
low  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Albegna,  at  a  spot  called  by  the  pea- 
santry  the   Plan    di    Palma.       The 
tombs,  which  are  there  found  in  great 
abundance,  are  of  ruder  construction 
than  any  which  are  now  known  in 
Etruria,   and  are  altogether  unlike 
those  which  have  been  discovered  in 
other  Italian  citiesy  whether  Pdas|pe 
or  Struscan.     They  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Druidieal  crom^ 
lechs  of  Devonshire  and   Cornwall, 
and  especially  to^  some  of  the  sepul- 
chral moiuments  whaeh  the  Rev.  Si^ 
muel  Rowe  has  made  kn»wn  to  us  in 
hb  interesting  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  Dartmoor.    These  tombs  are  mere 
cells  or  chambers  very  sligbtly  sunk 
beneath  the    surfiice;    their    lengtii 
being  from  8  to  IS  feet,  their  width 
somewhat  less,  and  their  height  firom 
5  to  6  feet     Two  of  the  sides  are 
lined  with  large  upright    and    un« 
wrought  slabs  of  stone,  upon  which 
is  laid  a  covering,  consisting  either  of 
one  enormous  slab  slightly  inclined* 
as  if  to  carry  off  the  nun,  or  of  two 
equally  rude  and  massive  slabs  lud 
together  so  as  to  form  a  gaUe  rooC 
In  scHne  cases  the  interior  is  divided 
into  two  or  even  three  compartments 
by  a  central  stone  or  -stones,  ^Hiicb 
serve  also  to  sustain  the  superincum- 
bent mass.     Many  of  the  tombs  are 
approached  by  a  passage,  10  or    12 
feet  in  lengthy  lined  also  with  rough 
stones ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  covered  by  tumulL     No- 
thing has  been  discovered  at  present 
in  this  necropolis  to  connect  it  with 
the  Etruscans.     When,  therefore,  we 
consider  the    antiquity   assigned     to 
Saturnia  by   Dionysius,  and   find    it 
corroborated  by  the  fiict  that  it  bears 
the  most  ancient  name  which 
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given  to  Italy  herself,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate in  regarding  these  tombs  as  the 
work  of  the  Pelasgi. 

From  Saturnia  the  traveller  will,  in 
all  probability,  return  to  Pitigliano,  or 
proceed  through  Montemerano  to 
Orbetello.  If  he  take  the  former 
course,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
that  Pitigliano  is  18  miles  distant 
from  the  high  road  to  Rome,  at  Ac- 
quapendente  :  if  he  pursue  the  latter 
course,  he  will  find  Montemerano  27 
miles  from  Orbetello,  which  is  fully 
described  in  ,x)ur  account  (^  tiie  new 
road  from  Leghorn  to  Clvita  Vech 
<}hia,  Route  25a. 

CosA,  Vetulokia,  Russlljee,  Popv- 

LONIA,   AND    VOLIBRaA, 

The  traveller  who  has  advanced  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier  from  the  side  of 
lUnne,  in  search  of  the  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities which  give  so  great  an  inte- 
rest to  the  district,  should  extend  his 
tour  along  the  new  road  recently  con- 
structed by  the  Tuscan  government 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn,  as  a 
part  of  their  extensive  operations  in 
the  Maremma.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Orbetello  he  will  find  Ansedonia, 
marking  the  site  of  Cosa  ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magliano  he  will 
find  the  site  of  the  long-lost  city  of 
Vetdlovia;  near  Gro'sseto,  he  will 
see  the  massdve  rmns  which  promise 
to  perpetuate  the  name  and  memory 
of  Rdsell/b  to  the  latest  posterity; 


near  Piombino  he  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plore the  ruins  of  Pofulomia  ;  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina  he  may 
explore  the  boracic  acid  works  of  the 
Maremma,  and  proceed  thence  to 
yoLTERiiA,  thus  completing  in  one 
excursion  from  Rome  a  visit  to  every 
important  Etruscan  site  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  *  All  the 
places  and  roads  we  have  now  men- 
tioned, except  Volterra,  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  Route  25.  Volterra,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  is  described  in 
the  account  of  the  road  from  FJorei^ce 
to  Rome  by  Siena,  Route  26.  Re- 
turning to  Rome  by  this  road,  the 
traveller  miay  make  a  detour  from  Sam 
Quirico  to  Chiusi,  and  thence  proceed 
through  Cittil  della  Pieve  to  Orvieto 
and  Mbntefiascone.  From  Viterbo 
he  may  visit  Castel  n'Assd^  Norchia, 
and  Biesa;  from  Roneiglione  he  may 
explore  Surai;  and  if  disposed  to 
conclude  bis  exploration  of  Etruscan 
cities  by  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting both^  in  historic  interest  and 
in  natural  beauty,  he  may  proceed 
fkom  Monteroei  to  Civita;  Castellana^ 
and  examine  the  sites  of  the  two  Fa- 
LBBU,  taking  Vxii  on  his  return  to 
Rome.  All  the  places,  we  have 
named  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
our  accounts  of  the  two  roads  from 
^orence  to  Rome,  Routes  26.  and 
27. ;  with  the  exception  of  Chiusi  and 
Orvieto,  which  are  described  in  Route 
23.  and  of  Veil,  which  is  noticed  among 
these  Excursions  from  Rome. 
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Albaui,  princely  family  of,  their  palace  at 

Rome,  499.     Villa  built  by  Cardinal  Ales. 

sandro,  53SL    Services  of  Cardinal  Annibale 

to  Urtnno,  146. 
Albania  Francesco,  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 

school,  b.  1578,  d.  1660,  SS.  34.  49.  53. 54, 

55.  58.  GO.  64.  C6.  97.  119. 169.  489.  49L  502. 

506,  .<>07.  50a  514,  515,  516.  5ia 
AiAANO,  lake  of,  566. ;  its  emissary,  567. 
.-~,  town  of,  570. ;  its  wines,  .<>71. 
Albuio,  Monte,  or  Monte  Cavi,  the  Alban 

Mouut,  565. 
Albanus  rivus,  natural  outlet  of  the  lake  of 

AlbMio,  563.  56& 
Albarese,  quarries  of,  183. 
Albegna  river  (Albinia).  183, 184.  631,  e2SL 
Albergati  Palace,  at  Bologna,  63. 
<—  tomb  of  Vianisio,  69. 
Alberoni,    cardinal,     legate   of   Romagna, 

build%the  Porta  Alberoni  at  Ravenna,  98. ; 

invades  S;in  Marino,  115. 
Alberorck  vill^e  of,  241. 
Alberti,  Leon  Battista,  celebrated  Florentine 

architect,  fl.  1396—1472.    His  revival  of 

the  classical  style,   in   S.  fVancesoo   al 
,   Rimini,  xxv.  112.    His  engagement  at  St. 

Peter's,  382. 
fc—  Alberto^  of  Borgo  &  Sepolcro,  architect, 

ft.  1580,  4& 
—  CkertMnOt  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  paint«r 

and  engraver,  b.  1558,  d.l615, 158, 159.427. 
.— —  Giovanni,  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  brother 

of  Cherubino,  painter,  d.  1601,  15& 
-t—  Durtmtet  of  Borgo  8.  Sepolcro,  painter, 

d.  1813, 158. 
Atberumt\  Gio.  BatHtta,   Bolognese  archU 

tect,  fl.  1680, 72. 
Albinia,  fluv.,  now  the  Albegna,  183. 6SL 
Albisii,  RInaldo  degli,  of  Florence,  rival  of 

Cosmo  de'  Medici,  his  tomb,  18& 
Albomoz,  cardinal,  general  of  Innocent  VI., 

his  Spanish  college  at  Bologna,  68. ;  founds 

the  citadel  of  Forii,  108.  t  builds  the  walls 

of  Macerata, .  135. ;    rebuilds   citadel   of 

Spoleto,  273. ;   builds  the  chapel  of  the 

Crociflsso  at  Assisi.    His  tomb  there,  267. 
Albunea,  site  of  the  grove  of,  544. 
Afcandriy  architect  of  Macerata,  18th  century, 

135. 
Alciati,  Cardinal  Francesco,  his  tomb,  425. 
Aldebrando,  S.,  church  of,  at  Fossombrone, 

138. 
Aldobrandini  Villa  at  Rome,  535.;   ib.  at 

Frascati,  built  by  Card.  Aldobrandini,  557.; 

builds  church  of  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fon- 

tane,  434.   Statue  of  General  Francesco  Al- 
dobrandini, 489. 
AMobrandini  Marriage,  celebrated  ancient 

flrcsco  so  called,  in  the  Vatican,  482. 
Aldrovandi,  CountUlisse,  his  scientific  MS9. 

at  Bologna,  39.  His  manufacture  of  earth. 
Cent,  It. 


enware,  6a    Palace  at  Bdogna,  built  by 

Card.  Pompeo  Aldrovandi,  63. 
Aldus,  the  printer,  his  MS.  notes  in  the  Bar- 

berini  Library,  501.     His    bust   in  the 

Capitol,  488. 
Alemani  Gaetano,  theatrical  scene  painter  of 

Bologna,  pupil  of  Bibiena.  d.  1782,  69. 
Alencon,  d',  cardinal,  brother  of  Philip  le 

Bel,  his  tomb,  431. 
Alessandrino,  cardinal,  his  tomb.  427. 
Alessit  Galeasso,  of  Perugia,  architect,  pupil 

of  M.  Angelo,  d.  1572,  6S.  253.  263,  264, 

268.   His  tomb,  256. 
Alessio,  S.,  church  of,  at  Rome,  412. 
Alexander  Severus,  completes  the  baths  of 

Caracalla,  35a    His  own  baths,  353. 
Alexander  III.,  pope,  his  contest  with  Fre. 

derick  Barbarossa,  illustrated  by  Spinello 

Aretino  at  Siena,  21a  ;  receives  at  Tus- 

culum  the  ambassadors  of  Hen.  II.  of  £ng« 

land  on  theaffair  of  Thomas-d-Becket, 559. 

—  IV.,  i>op^  consecrates  and  preserves  the 
tomb  of  &  Constantia,  36a  419.  His  owu 
tomb,  224. 

•yh,  pope  (Borgia),  his  participation  in 

the  massacre  of  Sinigaglia,  120.  His  per- 
secution of  the  Duke  of  Urbmo,  14a  De. 
stroys  an  ancient  pyramid  to  complete  the 
covered  gallery  from  the  Vatican  to  C.  St, 
Angelo,  315.  362.  Builds  Tor  di  Borgia, 
442.  ;  the  Appartamento  Boreia,  483. ;  the 
tower  of  Fiumicinob  988. ;  the  fortress  of 
Nettuno,  604. 

—  VII.,  pope  (Chigi),  great  restorer  of  (ho 
monuments  and  churches  of  Rome,  re- 
stores portico  of  the  Pantheon  with  co- 
lumns taken  fVom  baths  of  Vero,  331.  353. ; 
clears  aud^  repairs  pyramid  of  C.  Cestius, 
36a  ;  raises  obelisk  of  &  Maria  sopra  Mi- 
nerva, 374. ;  builds  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's, 
38a  ;  erects  the  bronze  door  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  taken  from  the  JEmiiian  Basilica, 
40a ;  restores  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  407. ; 
builds  the  two  churches  at  the  entrance  of 
Corso,  428. ;  restores  S.  Maria  della  Pace« 
429. ;  modernises  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  429. ; 
rebuilds  S.  Maria  in  Trevi,  431.;  restore)^ 
S.  Maria  Lata,  432.  *,  builds  church  of  the 
Assunsione  at  TAriccia,  572. ;  builds 
church  and  enlarges  palace  of  Castel  6an- 
dolfo,  567. ;  founds  the  Chigi  Library,  506. ; 
founds  library  of  the  Sapiensa,  5£3.  His 
tomb,  389. 

—  VIII.,  pope  (Otioboni),  his  tomb,  S89. 
AUani,  Dotnenieo  di  Faru,  painter,  of  the 

Umbrian  school,  b.  at  Perugia,  1483, 254. 

^^—9  Oraxio  di  Farig,  painter  of  the  Um* 
brian  school,  b.  about  1510,  d.  1583,  254. 
256^257.960. 

Alfien,  the  poet,  his  inscription  on  Arlosto's 
MSS.  20.  Tomb  of  his  ancestor  Enrico, 
at  Ravenna,  88.  His  sonnet  on  the  tomb 
of  Dante,  95.  His  epitaph  on  Gandellini, 
211.    His  bust  in  the  Capitol,  48& 

Aigardi,  Cav.  Aletsandro,  Bolognese  sculp- 
tor, d.  1654, 58.  65.  His  bas-relief  of  Leo 
and  Attila  in  St  Peter*s,  389.  His  tomb  of 
Leo  XI.,  SSa  His  statue  of  S.  Agnes, 
410.  423.  432.  44a  489.  537.  559. 

Algidus  Mons,  566L 

Aliense,  Antonio  Fassflacchi,  native  of 
Greece,  painter,  of  the  Venetian  school, 
pupil  of  Tintoretto,  b.  15A6,  d.  16S9,  2ii7. 

Allegri,  Gregorio,  celebrated  coi^poser,  d. 
1640,  his  Mtoerere,  395, 396. 
E  E 
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^Wtri.    See  Bromtino. 

JtMiiOt  BaMauare.    See  Galm9iim». 

^Il4>abct,  PelMsle,  feiiiMl  «t  Cervetrl,  now 

ill  the  Vatican,  477. 
AtMivyi,  EtriiietB  dtr of,  now  Palo,  189. 
^lUr. piece,  Greek,  of  canrcd  silver,  ot  Cittli 

dl  CiuteMo^  161. 
ulUcmpe  palace,  at  Rome,  499« 
Ji\i\fi\  psiaoe,  at  Ronie,  499.    VtHo  at  AU 

bono,  570 ;  M.  at  Oriolo,  &91. 
Akim-workf  al  Tolfa,  18& 
jtluvno,  NieolOt  di  Folirno^  painter,  of  the 

Umbriaii  schodl,  fl.  ]4fl£--14e8,  fiSS^  S56,  flOO, 

Sn4S7a4W. 
Jloarez,  modern  Sponlah  sctt1jBlor,6S5. 
Amnla«ontha,  queen  of  the  Oothi,  her  tm- 

prlionment  and  murder  on  the  island  of 

Martana,  fiSSL 
Jmali,  Paolot  Roman  architect,  IMi  cen- 
tury, 50& 
Amaton,  the  crtehrated,  of  the  Capitol,  49f. 
Ambra,  stream,  9^77. 
Ambrogio,  S  ,  Modcnese  frontier,  97. 
Amhnm'nit  Florfamo,  Bologncse  architect,  Hi 

USD,  64. 
Amcrioia,  potyironal  walls  of,  £54. 
WMaeo.    See  AspertM. 
Jmmanato,  BartolommeOf  Florentine  seidp- 

tor  and  architect,  fl.  ]51l^l»89,  30U.  4S5. 

&15.  5S4. 
Annihitheatres,  andeot  (iee  also  Chmw  asid 

Tneatrcs).   of  Domitian,  at  Alliano,  570. ; 

Ancoiia,  1S6. :  Aretto,  341. ;  Castrense,  at 

Rome.  349.;  narian.at  Rome  (Coliseum), 

339. ;  Lanovlum,  fi7S. ;  of  PuMius  Sem- 

pronius  (?)  Rimini,  113. ;  Spello,970.  )  of 

.Statilius  Taurus,  Rome,  34S.;  «.  atSutri 

(Etniscan  ?),  S34. ;  TemI,  875.  |  I'usculum, 
'    559. 

AmpiKtione  viliMie  of  (Empolttm),  xviil. 
Anvcletus,  St.,  disel|ile  of  St  Peter,  Ibunds 

the  fir»t  oratory  on  the  site  of  St  Peter's, 

381. 
Anag!*!,  town  of,  580. 
Jlna&tasio,  S.,olitester  quarries  of,  fiOS. 
Anatomy,  first  Uught  in  Unlreriity  of  Ro- 

logiia,  37. 
Anchcra,  cardinal,  his  tomb.  4S& 
Akcona,  city  cf,  the  capital  of  the  March, 

IS3.  186. 
«— .>  to  Foligno,  by  Loreto,  187. 
»—  the  heroine  of,  183. 
jlncona^  Andrea  (LAfo)  di,  painter,  of  ttie 

Koman  school,  d.  1610^  185i 
Ai.cona.  Oothtc  altar,  so  called,  846.498. 
Ancus  Martius,hts  Mamertine prisons, 367. 

HU  foundation  of  Ostia,  694^ 
Andrea,  S..  churches  of,  at  Ferrara,  IS. ;  at 

Rome,    near    Ponte    Molle,  887.;    delta 

Fratte,   411.;    al  Novisiato,  418.;   ddla 

VaMe.  4I8L ;  at  Urbino,  14«. 
^--.,  Novella  d*,  of  Rologna,  succeeds  her 

father  a«  professor  of  canon  law,  37. 
Jlndreocci^  Cav.,  historian  of  Citt&  di  Caso 

tcUo,  15:k 
^ndreoti't  Maettro  Giorgio,  pidnter,  of  Gubblo, 

16th  century,  14a  161. 
Andrew,   St,  the  head  of,  brought   ftom 

Greece   in  14(iS,   287.;   stolen   fnm    St 

Peter's,  and  recorered  in  1848,387. 

MS.  chronicles  of,inChigi  Litirary,  50& 

^tiemo,  fluv.,  now  the  Lamone,  10i3. 

-Angelica  Library,  at  Rome,  411 . 

^ngelico^  Beato  Pra  Giooamm',  da  Fie$ole, 


at  Rose, 


painter  of  the  Plemttoe  eehool,  b.  1387, 6, 

HSd,  Msoelebrated  woifcs  at  Onrteto,  MB. 

845.  846.  £65,  aS6u  487.  456.  45&    His  bust, 

HM.    His4oatib»4S7. 
Antdo,  S.,  churches  of,  at  Areno,  91Ql; 

dtti>*  14&  t  Bsrugia,  «54w ;  in  ~      ~ 

at  Rom»i41& ;  b»  Spada,  at  VI 
,  Si,  eastle  o^   tne  toUesa 

Rome  (tomb  of  Hadrian),  900. 
•i— ,  8.,  in  Fescbeila,  RIone  of, 

898. 
AifuBM^  8l,  iw  Vado^  tawn  of 

Metaurense),  148L 
Anobiabi,  town  and  battle  ef.  UBl 
Anflo>Saxoo  pilgrims,  their 

the  fall  of  Rome,  399.  llielr  qnaiter  in 

the  RioiieRer90k4Sa.    Theflreoausad  bj 

their  neglect  commemorated  by  Unphacl, 

498. 
Anguillara,  Tillage  and  baronial  castle  ofl 

(Aagularla),  592. 
Anicius  Probus,  preflsct  of  Rosnein  tii«4th 

cenCury,  MsoaiBbnitedaafOQpliague  la  St. 

Peter's,  ZXT.  391. 
Anio,  tav.,  now  ibe  Aniena,  or  Tc  wewine» 

178.  543. 551.    Falls  at  Tiroli,  54a    Falls 

atSubhMH558. 
Anio  Novus  (Aqueduct  of  ClaadinaX  ^67. 

560.;  Vettts,S66. 
Anna,  St.,  skull  of,  presented  l>y  Henry  VI. 

of  England  to  B.  Nieoolo  Aftetsatl.  st 

Bologna,  48. 
Anna  Fecenna,  temple  of,  601.  ? 
Anniaa  of  '^tertM   <Fm  Gio.  Naqpi),  hla 

literaiT  forgeriea:  897. 
Annunskrta,  church  of  the,  at  Botogna,  70L 
Ansan,  St.,  of  Siena,  806. 21& 
Ansedonia,  the  site  of  Coaa,  ISS. 
AnodmU,  Michael  Angdo,  called  also  M.  An- 

getodattena,  paintar,  of  tbe  Slcneae  acfaool, 

b.  1591. 807. 
Anaehni,  SIgobr,  ef  VitertM,  the  dis 

of  the  tombs  of  Castel  d'Asao^  989. 
Antemns^  Sabine  eity  of,  178, 179. 
Anthony,  St,  traditional  scene  of  his  i 

ing  to  the  fish  at  Rimini,  113. 
AnticoU,  village  of,  561. 
AmUaori,   Gtoimud,   Roman  avdiiteot,    fl. 

1770,375.699. 
Antinoas.  theBdveden^  celebrated  atataa'tai 

the  Vatican,  468.    Tbe  Antinoua  of  the 

Capltoi,487.    TboBraachi  Antinoas,  4S7. 

Bas-relief  of  Antinous  crowned  with  lotua 

flowers  in  tbe  VUU  Albanl,  534. 
Antiquities  of  Rome^  general  view  of  tbeaa^ 

306-^09.    History  of  their  ruin,  313— SI& 
-— —•  deriers  in,  at  Rome,  892. 
ANnini,  Volscian  city  of,  now  Porto d'Anao, 

608. 
Anbmio^  S.,  diurdies  of:  ..Abate  at  Boiv> 

S.  Sepoloro,  159. ;  Ml  at  Rome,  4i3.&  P«. 

ntgia,854.;  VelterM,900. 

,  hill  of,  597. 

Antoninea,  birthplaoe  of  tbc^  573. 
Antoninus  Pius,  hia  forum,  381.    Templcv 

384.     Historical   column,  344.  465.     Hi* 

tomb,  361. 
Antcmittus  and  Faustina,  temple  oi;  384^ 
Antony,  Lucius,  brother  of  the  TrlnmTlr,  his 

siege  and  occupation  of  Perugia,  850. 
Ansiani,  the  senators  of  Ancona,  123. 
AndUinare,  8.,  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  fottnds 

bishopric  of  Ravenna,  86.    Hia  BrnUira  in 

Classe,  97.    Nuovo  at  Ravenna.  91.     His 

autue,96.    His  tomb,  100. 


AiODo,  tnula  tl,  at  Xa 

-^-.  B>m«4  uMue  or 

MOj  ftHind  It  Peno  d' 


oflhe-lntbeVtUcan,  I      BoLognMt icIidoI, d, . 

—-  ■    ■— -!io,cllyo((Ai«Uiini).aJ7-l« 

to   Bvfo  S.  Snolccu  uid  S.  Oluilliw, 

'.]  lolheVil'dlChiaiiwi'.'         '"*' 


w  the  l^FOD  Bclndni 


ib  of  AiuuUii,  cclebnicd  iHi  tebii 
Ar^utamaU  ttorgia,  to  the  Vuican,  4U, 


nnnna,  sii. 


itiMiui  CUudiiu  Cmcut,  hii  Via  A|^i  (i« 
VU),  hil  aqutiduct  ( Aqua  Appll),  ^ 


-^^  Tauid,  I1DH  BaaiiL  di  Ferrau.  IBS. 

Aq»ducN,ancd<mt:— AiiloNsTBi,Se>.5W:i 
A«iaA»liLMC;  A.  AlMUna,»Hi  A. 

'    Ci;iKlki,niGS  55C.I    A.  Cribr;i,  34S.;   A. 

.  Gwstann  torn  OitH  di  SaMo,  COT. ;  A. 
Julia,  ses  1  A.  Harda.  see.  filJO.  g  A.  Te- 
pula,  368. 1  A.  V«ui^3ji6.  i  A.  Vim,  386. 

isk;  Lonio,  I33!i  Nrpi,  m,i   Sfxitna, 


Aquinu,  at  thaa 


Ta'SS. 


tt,  hi!  portnit  br  SiuHii 
ie  Lait  Judgrnnt,  4^1 


Aratiia  HS.  oT  ITtli  nntury  on  legidaUui, 

Araiil.  tba  lapatriet  ot  Uii  ValiCNi,  i5i. 

Ant,  ulrnUl  *eie.  aOai  al«  NiMOlb  di 
Bari^QCnoe  ■cuUilor,  d.  IM*.  i7. 6!. 

ArchsKanclaWar  i't 


9S1.  i  o(  tUiiiu,  J 

ii«u,  ste.i  or  . 

3IS. :  oTU.  0|iUiiu 

~   'W,      . 

rt*. ;  iciumntaal  arcb  at  Haurau  (Fo 

Arcliiieclun.    Set  Chtiitian  and  Oolliic. 
Aicbitcsiual  deiigni  r<]rCaIli.DtS.lMni( 

at  IIelogiia,K. 
AichBologlca]  InMilula  (Pniului)  or  Boi 


CD  jl  Mcloncdlo'  al  Bokigna,  Tt. 
|a,  the  Arits  capiul  dT 


Aatccia.  L',  to«n  of  (ArteLa),  S71. 

AriodnuL  But.,  now  the  Hacacdila,  1|]. 

ArioHo,  nil  jATtTAit  in  a  picture  by  i>o««o 
Doari  17.;  hla  (omb  and  biul  struck  by 
Uihtidag,  17.  g  US.  of  part  oT  the  OrlAodo 
Furiotoi  hi>  chair,  infllt.and  Inkttand, 


irn  of  Comacehio,  EO. ; 
ro,  ]  1@.    Hit  proeiice 

)9.ihitl>iut(modnn) 


Aiiitophinei,  Ihe  unique  Codex  of  lh<  10 

aniun,  U  RaTtnna.  37. 
Aria  torrcnLlOH. 


rt  Pcecetti  della  Piiiura," 

Itionoribe,  US. 
ai,  tSS. 

liter,  T^7B.  wf.'^.  SS^ 

Imao    Oio.  CjEimc  a 
tbe  Roman  •chooli  d. 


Ac^yliB^^'r 


*wi  6<:&  JM.  S97.~  Hii  lamb^  401*. 
Atrellum,  Eltuicaa  clljr  oT,  now 

Arione.itnani,  outlet  of  iakeoTBi 


ni,5M.;JunoniHl(oci 
town  or,  17.1.  176, 
,  biolhcr  at  Hannibal,  1 
(aunir,  ISO.  IS8, 1S9. 
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iloNur* 


Btttogneie  tebodl,  popiff  of  F^rancU«  11. 

1490»S1.  S&44.51.66.7S. 

Am  Driren,  batlle  of  the,  71. 

AsBisi,  tovm  uid  eonrenti  of,  S65. 

AuM^  TOerio  ^  (DinMfvi)^  painter,  of  the 
Umbrian  achool.  fl.  1521.  SSS. 

Akto,  river,  218. 

,  Cattrl  d*.  Tillage  of,  and  its  Etruican 

tomtit,  828,  229. 

AstolphiM,  king  of  the  Lombardt,  drivefl  out 
the  Exarchs,  and  makes  Ravenna  the  capi- 
tal of  the  lionffnliardlc  kingdom,  85. 

Aitrone,  riTer,  175. 

Aitura,  village  and  afrean  cf  (Intulce  Al- 
turae),  6n5. 

Athlete,  the,  of  the  Vatican,  468L  . 

Mtrtvante,  of  Florence,  illuminator  of  diolr 
books,  fl.  1480, 161. 

Auguitua  Csaar,  bis  pu1)lic  works:-' the 
Portus  Classis  at  Ravenna,  84. :  his  golden 
milestone  at  Rome,  318. ;  buuds  first  pa- 
lace of  the  Caesars,  321.  i  temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  329.;  temple  or  Quirinus,  333.; 
theatre  of  Marccilus,  337.;  embellishes 
Circus  Maximus,  343. :  aqueduct  of  the 
Aqua  Ahietina,  366. ;  brings  from  Hefio- 
polis  the  obelisks  of  P.  del  Popolo  and  M. 
Citorio.  376. ;  —  his  arches  at  Fano,  118. ; 
Ferugta,  251. ;  Rimini,  112j  —  his  bridges 
at  Borghetto,280. ;  Narni,  278. ;  Orte,2ffl. ; 
Rimini.  111.  His  Forum  at  Rome,  320. 
His  bust  at  the  age  of  16, 4G2.  His  statue, 
487.  Bas  relief  of  his  Apotheosis,  89.  His 
mausoleum,  355.  Columbarium  of  his 
slaves,  365. 

Augustin,  St.,  traditional  scene  of  his  re- 
proof for  doubting  the  Trinltv,  186. ;  re- 
presented in  a  painting  in  tne  Vatican, 
449.      Hit"De  Civitate  Dei,"  Princei»8 

;  editio,  97.  MS.  of  his  works  with  minia- 
tures,  13th  century,  262.  M&  of  the  *'E- 
narrationes  ad  Psalmos,"  on  parchment, 
432. 

Aulus  Gcliius,  on  the  grammatical  question 
connected  with  Theatre  of  Pomi)ey,  339. 
Princeps  editio  of  bis  works,  484. 

Aurca,  S.,  church  of,  at  Ostia,  594. 

Aurelia  EutychiA,  colossal  sarcophagus  of, 
at  Ferrara,  20. 

Auro,  river,  148. 

Austrian  garrison  at  Ferrara,  23. ;  at  Co- 
macchio,  80. 

Auximum,  now  Osimo,  127. 

Avanzif  or  Jaamo  Paolo^  painter,  of  theCo- 

>    lognese  school,  fl.  1370,  31,  32.  52.  ^ 

Aventine,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient 
Rome,  308. 

Avusa,  torrent,  109. 

Avvolta,  Signor,  the  great  discovercf  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  at  Tarquinii ;  bis 
description  of  the  body  of  an  Etruscan 
Lucumcr,  6I2L 

Aziunri,  Signor,  his  discovery  of  the  Doric 
arch  of  the  Tabularium  at  Rome,  317. 

Babbagc,  on  the  boracic  add  works  of  Monte 

Cerboli,  203. 
Baccano,  post-station   and  sulphurous  lake 

(Scatio  ad  Baccanos),  285. 
Bacchiglione,  or  Brenta,  river,  79.  82. 
Bacchus,  temple  of,  Rome,  324. 
Sacfccio,  Giambattista  Gaunt\  painter,  of  the 

iJS"?,".  »chool,  b.  at  Genoa,  1639,  d.  1709, 

412.  414.  480.  427. 


Baciocehi  Palace,  i^  Bdogna,  65.' 

Badaloccfii  Sisto,  of  Payma,«iittt^,  of  Hie 
Bolognese  schcol,  fl.  160?,  32. 

Badia,  Ponte  della  (Vulci).  61 5L 

Baglioni  family,  of.  Ferugta,  250. ;  their  pa- 
lace, 261. ;  their  works  on  the  Emissary  of 
THrasimetie,  248.  Atntanta  Baglioni  com- 
missions Raphael  to  paint  the  Entomb- 
ment. 502.  Her  portrait,  S62.  Lietter  of 
Gentile  Baglioni  to  Pinturiceblo,  270. 

Bagnacavallo,  town  of,  83. 

'Bagnacavallo,  Bartolommeo  Rtmtenghi,  paffi> 
ter,  of  the  Rotogncse  school,  b.  14isi9L  d. 
1551.  31.  33.  42.  49.  55.  60,  <)I.  68. 

Bagni,  village  of,  170L 

Bagni  (Baths),  di  Ferrata,  188. ;  di  Worio,  aft 
Bologna,  71. ;  a  Morba,  in  the  Maremma, 
804  ;  di  Regina,  near  TlvoHi.  544  ;  di 
Roaeli^  182. ;  di  Sasso  (Aquie  Csretanse}, 
607. ;  di  Ser^,  223. 

Bajocchi  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  NapoleoD, 
their  tombs,  45. 

Baker,  Eurysaces  the,  Ms  tomb  at  Rovoe^ 
356. 

SaldHcci  Giovanrtt,  Fforentloe  painter,  16tii 
century,  198, 199. 

Balducci,  SigAor,  his  scientific  obserratioiia 
on  the  lake  of  Thrutimene,  248. 

Baize,  chasm  of  the,  near  Volterra,  801. 

,  Le,  village  of.  264. 

Bambino  Santissimo,  in  the  Ara  CoeK  at 
Rome,  attributed  to  St.  Lake,  415. 

SamboccitMichaet  Angela  rfip*i'paiirter,  of  the 
Roman  school,  I7th  century,  518. 

Bandmelli,  Bacc'io,  Florentine  sculptor  and 
architect,  fl.  1487—1559,  ISO.  487.  4«9. 

Bandinucci,  on  the  statue  of  Pasquin,  379. 

Bandltaecia,  hill  of  the  Necropolis  of  ancient 
C«re,  607. 

Bankers  at  Rnine,  ^Sl. 

Banzi,  Beata  Giuiiana,  her  tomb,  41. 

Baptisteries ;— B0logna,43.';  of  ConstaBtineii 
at  Rome  (St  John  Lateran),  408.  •  Loncto, 
131  ;  Ravenna,  87.  89.  ;  Siena,  210. ;  Spo- 
leto,  273. 

Barba,  modem  sculptor,  at  Ronre,  488. 

Barbara,  duchess  of  Austria,  second  wift  of 
Alfonso  n.  of  Ferrara,  her  tomb,  19. 

Barbarossa.     See  Frederick  I. 

Bari>attan,  St.,  confessor  of  Galla  Plaeidiay 
his  sepulchral  urn  with  bas-rdief«,  87. 

Barbcrini,  princely  family  of,  their  pafawe  at 
Rome,  499. ;  their  villa  at  Rome,  369. ;  ib. 
at  Castel  Gandolfo,  &(i9,  570. ;  their  ftedal 
castle  at  Monte  Rotondo,  177;  their  de- 
serted palace,  15tfa  cent,  at  Palettrina,  578w 

■ ,  General  Carlo,  brother  of  Urixui  VIll, 

his  statue  in  the  Capitol,  489. 

,   Card.  Francesco,   brother   of  Urban 

VIII.,  builds  chunA  of  the  Cappucch^, 
417.  ;  restores  S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva, 
427.  ;  his  portrait  by  Domenichino.  508. ; 
ib.  by  Carlo  Maratta,  516. ;  his  tomb,  417. 

Barberino  di  Valdelsa,  village  oT^  198. 

Barbiani,Giafnbattistdf  of  Raf  enna^painter, 
of  the  Bolognese  school,  d.  1650,  89.  98- 

,  Andrea,    painter,   of  the    Bolofincse 

school,  fl.  1754,  89. 

Barbiano,  Ali)erigo  da,  commander  of  the 
Milanese  army  at  the  battle  of  Casalecchio, 
73. ;  orders  Bentivoglio  to  be  massacred, 
74. 

Barbieri,    See  Guercmo. 

■^— ,  Paofo  AntoniOf  brother  of  Guerdnow  d. 
1649.    His  tomb,  60. 


tells,  nth  cmUiry,  15% 
Biibcilii,  DC  Barbuleio,  Be 


VucUy,  John,  ■ulimriif  llM'''A[gniU,"-tiii         mnni 


:  ofCiMdiCu.     BaiiaM,Jaa>ro(iaPaUti,tBa<ilFaatttco, 


ttirdall*.  •lUu*  of  (Mind^li 
BarftLi.  Amutinn  and  VvmR 


Siirtlf,  (iiaweiaii,   FloKallne  iculptor,  a. 

1518.  *5J. 
Saroecio,  Amtrofia,  tculptdr  oT  Urblno,  lith 

,    Fikirtai   IFlortl,    mlnltr     of     the 

Roman  IctimL,  b.  il  Ilrbmo.  IfBS.  d.  161S, 

lie.  m  aiT^iJnwtun  riwn  uie  cr«i, 

fail  nuturjuece,  153.  (61,  SS!.  «SI.  4a.'. 
-'°  -W.  as.  Hit.  i\6. 

~       ■      .».  hi.  h...!.  188. 

i.  numn 


Butia.  village  of,  £». 


ilg. 


.1>1,*BS. 

itfSina,  Kulptor  Id  wood.  15th 


■ioter.  pupil  of   Vwal. 
eicpoitniiii 


tat,  of  the  Flon 


S.  Pictro,  Peniili,  ££7. 
u,  10&   S.  Vlule,  Rl 

Balaiiark,  noDiUeii  ot  •!  RntU  Fimu, 

IbRiHed  bT  Juliui  t[.,  SfiO. 
BiBUNtLLO,  town  of  (CaiMlun   An»ri- 

.Ba««a  IFnnam  da  PaUt),  of  Vicniu, 
.f^ur,  of  tb*  Vtnetlui  Mlual,  i.  1S9U, 


."STlTS' 


rrm.   196.")   Timi; 


.;    &Fil)ppo   (uii^  for  m 


•duxii.  iMt  Li!ccl,  !7<li.d.n«,«5,SH. 

Btte^'Kml,  DomenieOt  oitntaf,  of  Ihe  fSle- 

nBCKlum,  b.  lM4,f  :IM^^'  »"- 
tbr  them,  «07.  01^  woiVi,  «D»,  910.  Slf. 
Baecirra^e  cbcmiM,  fell  buit,  488. 

Beckrord.  on  Bologna,  7i ;  on  IladlcDfanl. 
Bedc'the  Venerabln,  on  tliE  Anila-Sugn 

Bc4i,  Gincomo,  pilnler,  of  the  Umbrfjui 
Brican,  caHlt  of,  near  EInia,  11 S. 

B*ifon«,r)ii«(eof  in. 

Btllaaiiii^  Kcttpml  of  Juitlnian,  bU  ileflir 

ivcc«ed«d  ^  Naraea,  B5.  \  nearW  losti  Liia 
Hfr    at    the    ue|«   of    fMmo,    1^.      Hla 
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founded  9.  Vfaria  In  IVevi,  m.    Hit  «c> 

eupadon  of  'ntmr,  516.    Capturet  Forto 

from  TotUa,  Sga 
Bell,  John,  the  celcbnited  anatomltt,  hit 

work  on  ItalY^  xxis.    HU  grave  at  Rome, 

589.     His  cnncitmB  on  th«  works  of  Lod. 

Cancel,  33.  ff5. ;  Donienlcfcino,  3*. ;  Fran. 

ocschiiii,  49. ;   Ouereino,  dfl. ;   OnMo,  S5. 

47. ;  John  of  Bologna,  61.  *  MengantI,  62. ; 

Panneglauo,  57. ;   S.  Cecilia  of  Raphael, 

36. ;  Turini,  34  ;  on  the  Apennine  toeneiy 

of  Le  Matdiere.  76L ;  the  Belvedere  An- 

tinoat,4<)8.  i  the  None  Aldobrandinl,489. ; 

the  Dying  Gladiator,  496  ;   the  Antinoot 

oflhe  Capitol,  4»7. 
BfUaotino,  architect,  of  Siena,  fl.  1192,  SI4; 
Bellartnin,  cardinal,  Ms  tetters  aiid  MS., 

501.    Hii  tomb,  420. 
BrtU,  Roman  architeet,  19Ui  centorv,  406. 
Be/tini,  Oiovanni,  painter,  of  the  VeneliAn 

school,  d.  1516,45. 119. 116. 12a  491. 600.  502, 

•  503.  506.  509.  516     ills  own  portrait,  49L 
Bells,  celelNvted  peal  at  Ravenna,  cast  in 

120H  bv  Kobert  of  Saxony,  90.  The  great 
bell  or  Loreto  (22,0001b.),  east  by  Bernard 
dtno  di  Rimini  In  1516,  129.  The  bell  of 
Siena,  dated  1148,  006.    The  bell  of  the 

•  Madonna  dclla  Querela,  near  Vlterbo 
(13.500 lb.),  227.  l^he  Patarina,  the  great 
bell  of  the  Capitol  of  Home,  captured  firom 
Vitertw,  497. 

Belvedere,  Cortlle  dl,  att  the  Vatican,  467. 

.  San  Benedetto,  at  Pesaro,  118. 

Bembo,  Bernardo,  erects  the  tomb  of  Dante, 

95. 
^•^,  cardinal,  son  of  Bemudo,  his  lines  In 

the  JmtjeriAle  at  Petaro,  on  the  return  of 
'  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  1 17. ;  on  the  Duchess 

Elisabetta  of  Urbhra.  143.     His  inscHp- 

tion  on  the  supposed  skull  of  Raphael,  535. 

Hfs  letters  and  MS8. ,501.   His  tomb,  427. 
MenedeUi  dm  Iihmtepvlekmo,  sculptor,  16th 

century,  209. 
Benedetto,  S.,  ebutchet  of;  Bologna,  50i; 

Ferrara,  17. 
Benedict,  St ,  MS.  Chronicles  of,  506.    Hto 

monastery  of  the  Saero  Bpeco  at  SubiaCo, 

•  BBi.  The  roeee  in  his  garden,  553»  His 
statue  by  BerMni,  5fiS. 

Benedict  III.,   pope,  builds  tribune  of  S. 

•  -Maria  la  IVatlevcK,  431 .    Medal  of,  97. 

IX.,  pope,  his  supposed  tomb,  560. 

XI.,  pope,  poisoned  at  Fenigfa,  bis 

-  tomb  by  OiovanrtI  dl  Pisa,  SMSS. 

~ —  XIII.,  pope,  his  tomb  by  Marchlone,  428. 
-.^-.XtV.'(Lambevtinl),  fbunds  Ubrary  of 

Bologna,  39. ;  builds  part  of  cathedral  of 
.  Bologna,  42:  $  presents  the  body  of  &  Pro- 

clus  to  the  same,  42. ;   consecrates  the 

•  Coliseum,  340. ;  buHds  ikf  ade  and  baldac* 
cbino  of  S.  MaVta  Maggiore,  403, 404. ;  re- 
stores basilica  of  St,  Croee  in  6crusalemmi^» 

i)405.;  ftiunds  the  ptetnie-gallery  of  the 
Capitol,  490.  i  enlarges  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  4dl.  Hie  bust  by  Bolognini,  68. 
His  tomb,  992. 
Ben^fial,  itforw,  painter,  of  theRoman  school, 
b,  1684.  d.  1764, 196. 150LflS4.49t,48&   His 

-  bust,  468. 

Benelli,  cardinal,  his  tomb^  4S7. 
Beiifratelii,  hospital  of,  Rome,  597. 
Benineamp/,  TlrresA,  modern  Roman  sculp, 
tor,  puaM  of  Canova,  488. 


'tain  th#  geveiuniiBnt  of  Bdogiia,  vhi  are 
dispossessed  by  Julius  I L,89L  Their  chapel 
fn  8.  Oteeomo  Maggiore,  5S.  Their  villa 
of  Palassino  della  Viola,  40.  Their  pa- 
laces, 64.  6D. 

BeiRivegfio,  Criomnnt,  defeated  by  Glaa  Oa- 
leasso  at  Casalecchio,  73. ;  massacred  by 
Alberigo  da  BUfbiano.  74.  His  porMt  by 
CossA,  o4» 

—— t  Annibale  and  Giovanni  II.,  ^ortrnta 
and  reliefs  of  them  and  famfly,  52. 

■"-J-^  Anldnio,  the  juriseonult,  his  momr- 
ment,  58. 

-.~,  Prancesca,  murders  her  hvriNUid  Oa- 
leotto  Manfredi  at  Faenaa,  106. 

Benvemitti  Pietra,  modeAi  FlOfentiiiepaioCer,- 
94.839. 

Beretta,  Fnmceico,  Roman  painter,  19t!r 
eentuiy,  4!7. 

Bercttinf,  Pietro,  his  buft<  488L 

Bernamo,  Stefano  tUt,  setilptor  In  wood,  16th 

■  aentury,  257. 

— — ,  Co9mo  da^  architect,  17th  eentnry,  483. 

Bergkem^  Flemish  painter,  91L 

Bei^!&ndi,Andreay  Reman  tCttlptor,  18tb  een-. 
tory,  378. 

Bemanto,  8.,  church  of,  at  Rame^  416. 

Bernardino,  St.,  of  Siena,  founder  of  the 
new  order  of  Franciscans,  b.  ISSO,  hia 
scul|ituree  at  Volteita,  199.  Hit  woifcs, 
Ac,  916. 

,  churches  of,  at  Perugia,  954.  \  «t  Siena 

(oratory),  918. 

Bern!,  the  satirist,  his  portrait  by  GMUo 
RomanO)  538. 

Bernini,  Giovanni  I^orenxOfWevUpboir^  b.  1596* 
d.  1680,  95. 8091  27&  887. 804.  sis.  369. 3Nc 
377, 378.  The  Colonnades  of  St.  Peter% 
888,  384>^  Pavement  of  St.  PeCefs,  360^ 
387.  Baldacchino  in  St  Peter's.  388.  Mo. 
nument  of  Citan  VHI.,  38%  HammMnt 
9f  Alex.  VII.,  his  last  work,  389.    Other 

419.  4W.    Hie  ode- 


works,  391.  400.-  4U,  41S 
brated  statue  of  B.  Bibi 


ana,  his 

lileee^4ia  Statue  of  8.  Teresa,  43S: 

Regia,  443.    Other  works,  480.  497.  489. 
'  489,  400.  499.  505,  506.  508.  513, 514.  588;^ 

537.  567.  578.  579.     His  tioiiae  at  'Rosse^ 

519. 
•"i-^iPiftm,  Bonnm  sculptor,  17th  oentaT^ 

405.  413.  480. 430. 
Bertiif,>Catdtaal  de,  his  tomb»  404. 
BaaTiNORO,  town  of,  109. 
BefHKtia't  Qficetkf,  of  AMCona,  peintet,  18tir 

century,  60. 
Betham,  Sir  W.,  on  the  Etniscaa  InseriptMa- 

at  Perugia,  860. 
Bbvagna,  town  of  (Mevania),  871. 
Bevanella  and  Bevaoo  torrents,  1061 
Beverley,  Eart  of,  owner  of  the  rhig  ef 

Seipio  Barbatus,  467.     His  discovery  of 

the  temple,  of    Diana,  oo  Che  Algidns^ 

5d6. 
Bevilacqiu  IHilace  at  Bcllogna,  scene  of  the 

adjourned  Gooneil  of  Trent,  6*. 
Blagi  Palace,  Botogna,  64. 
Biagio,  Messer,  his  portrait  M  Midas,  in  M. 

Angdo's  Last  Judgment,  446.   . 
Bhioen  CapaUo,  inistreM  of  Fnncasoo  de* 

Medici,  77. 
Bianchl  Palace,  Rokygna,  64. 
•— — ,  Gen.,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 

army,  delbats  Murat  at  Tolentlno,  136. 
Bianchinl,  the  astroamner,  hit  meiMien  in 

8.  Maria  degU  AngeU,  Rome,  485. 
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JBiatH»Hit  Cm-tot  ]Niinter«  faidptor,  and  «r* 
chitecty  of  Bologna,  17th  century,  BS, 

gibiaiia,  S.,  cbureh  of,  at  Roae,  416. 
IBISNA,  town  ot,  936, 
Bibienoy  Giovanni  Maria  Galli,  pointer,  of 

the  Bolognene  eebool,  pmil  of  AUiani,  bt 

less,  d.  M66,  50.  G2.  7&. 
1— -^  Fer4iMmdo  Oailt,  um  of  Giovanni, 

architect  of  Bologna,  celebrated  for  bi« 

theatrical  maebmery  and  iM»nea»  b.  1667* 

d.  174S.  M.  6BI.  78.  m  S13. 
-— *,  JmomiQ  Gain,    eon  of  Ferdtnando, 

painter  and  architect  of  Bologna,  b.  1700, 
4;  d.  177*,  m. 
Bibiena,  cardinal,  his  **  Calandria,"  repve- 

Asnted  at  Urbino,  the  first  Italian  comedy, 

147.     Kaphael  bequeathes  his  palace- to 

btm,*5a7. 
Bibles,  M&  of  the  6th  century,  in  capital 

letters,  the  oldest  version  of  theSeptuagint, 
>  and  first  Greek  version  of  New  Tesfia- 

ment,  48S.    MSw.  Hebrew,  18th  century, 

<m  pMchment,  104.      M&,  Hebrew,  in 

folio,  captured  by  Duke  of  Urbino,  at  Vol. 

terra,  484.    ifS^  I«tbi,  of  &  Paolo,  8th 

oeutury,  superbly  illuminated,  said  to  have 

been  a  present  from  Cbarleraagnc,  4S]. 

MS.,  Latin,   8th  century,   attributed  to 

Alcuinus,  432.    MS.,  with  illuminations, 

SiP.    Printed,  Greek  (1^18),  484.     Prin. 

ceo*  edition,    cm   kid,  with   miniatures 

( Venice,  Janson,lJ78), 97.  Arabic  (Rome, 
,  1671),  484.  Stamped,  on  parchaneDt,  with 
'   wooden  cbarneters,  428.    Hebrew  (1488), 

first  complete  edition  of  Soncino^  oUl. 
Bftbulus,  (ooB^b  of,  at  Borne,  SS7. 
Bicdt  Lorenzo^di,  painter  of  the  Florentine 
•ceboel,fl.  1460.240. 
Bieda,  and  S.  Giovanni  di  Biedn  (Blen), 

«S9,880. 
JRienaimi,  living  sculptor,  at  Borne,  fiSS. 
Bier,  the  celebrated  Etnucim  bronse,.  found 
•  at  Cervetri,   now  in  the  Vatican,  477. 
.  Another  in  the  Museo  Campana,  BSl. 
Biga»  the.  mwrble  big*  of  the  Vatloan,  474. 

Another  of  bronze,  477. 
Migttri*  VUloHo,    painter,    architect,   and 

sculptor,  of    BcMogna,    b.  1690»   d.  1776, 

43. 
7^—,  dtudo,  aen  of  Vlttacio,    painter,  of 

the  BoTognese  school,  18th  century,  6B. . 
.^Mo,  NtntMi  diBaecHk,  Flbraottne  sculptor, 

17th  century,  426,  427. 515. 
BigjUot^L  BBodern  Ronan  sculptor,  48a 
^Ungual  inscriptions:— Umbrian  and  Latin, 

«r5»l  Kugubian  T«Ues  (tieiUngttal),  Um- 

brian,  Latin,  and  Etruscan,  I6S. 
BhvtelUy  IjppoUto,  Veronese  sculptor,  15th 

century,  15. 
^icndofiavio^  the  historian,  bis  birth.plaoe, 

106L     ■ 
ISianntiaa,  island  of,  and  ita  chufcb,  222. 
Bishoprics  of  Ravenna  and  0«tia,  the  OMst 
-   aneicnt  in  the  Christian  worid,  84t  585. 
.  Bif  h<^  of  Ostia  having  the  privilege  of 
.  consecrating  the  popes,  B^, 
Blandusise  Pons,  55S. 
B<AImo,  BeneoUetine  library  of;  chieAy  P»- 

limpeettsi   translbrred   to  tbn   Vatican, 

460. 
Booca  d*  Albegna,  185. 
~—  Trabara,  summit  of  an  Apennine  pass, 

148* 
«^  della  Veritii,  at  Rome,  3S5. 4ea 
Boccaccio^  nakea  the  HatU  of  Baventta  the 


.  scene  of  the  Nattogio  d«g1iOnesti<  IQSL 

His  tomb  and  monument,  193.    His  house 

and  portrait,  194.    Scene  of  bis  story  o<^ 

Tofano  and  Metina  Gbita,  341. 
Bocchi,    Achille,    founder  of  the  Bocchi 

Academy,  and  of  a  celebrated  printing 

press  at  Bologna,  65.     His  palace,  iiowf 

the  Piella,  65. 
Bodoni,  the  printer,  his  bust  in  the  Capitol^ 

488. 
JteWtsm/,  modem  sculptor,  at  Rome,  488. 
Iwgiy  Andrea,  Roman  sculptor,  17th  oen. 

tury,  387. 
BoLOONA,  city  of  (Felsina),  27. 69.    Envi. 

rons,  70—74. 
— —  to  Ancona,  103.  %  to  Fcvrara,  25. ;  to 

Fhirenoe,75.  { to  Mudena,27 ;  to  Kavenna* 

82. 
Bologna,  VHale  da,  painter,  of  the  Bologneco 

sdiool,  fl.  1345,  31, 32.  70v71. 
— — ,  Lorenxo  dn^  jonnter,  of  the  Bolog- 

nese  school,  fl.  1368,  70. 
•-«*«,  Chrittqforo  da,  painter,  of  theBolog. 

nese  school,  fl.  1360, 70. 
,SimoKe  da,    called  **dai  Crociflssi.'l 

painter,  of  the  Bolognese  school,  11. 1377, 

32.  41,42.  52.  56.  70. /I. 
«■**>  Maea  da,  painter^  of  the  Bologneso 

school,  fl.  1404,  31. 
•^-'•— ,  -  Qiopaimi    di    (John   of    Bologna), 

Flemish  sculptor,  b.  l.%5,  d.  IBOB.    His 

Neptune,  at  Bologna,  61.  His  S.  Matthew, 

at  Orvieto^  167.    His  statue  of  Christ,  at 

CoUe,  194.    Statue  of  Ferdinand  dc*  Me. 

dici,  at  Arczzo,  £39. 
^olagmtse,  Franm,  painter,  called  the  Giotta 

of  tne  Bolognese  school,  fl.  131.3,  ^\, 
— — ,  //  (Gia     Francesco    Grinuildi),  Bo- 
lognese painter,  fl.  1678,  424.  431. 
Bol^etti  family,  their  liaronial  castle,  551. 
BolognM,  Gio»  Battista  the  elder,  pupil.of 

Guido^  painter,  of  the  Boleguese  scnool, 

b.  1612,  d.  1689,  53. 
— ,   Gio.  Battista,  the  younger,    son  ^f 

the  preceding,  painter  and  sculptor,  17tix. 

century,  62. 
BoMBNA.  town  of  (Volslnii),  220,  22L 
y  lake   of  (Lacus  Tarquiniauus>,    291. 

Islands  of  Bisentina  and  Martana,  222L 

to  Orvieto,  222. 

Bomarso,  village  of,  eelebcated  for  its  Etrus- 
can tombs,  223L 
Bonaparte^  Marquis  de,  tm  the  Constable  d» 

Bourbon's  pillage  of  Rome,  358. 
BonrngNO,  town  of,  la 
JSonfigUt  Benedetto,  of  Perugia,  iiainter,  of 

the  Umbrian.  school,  fi.  1420—1496,  253.. 

S55,  S.56,  257. 2fi0.  262. 
Boniface.  IV.,  pope,  consecrates  the  Pan-' 

theon,  331. 
•«—  VIIL,   pope  (Gaetani),    his   bronze 

statue  by  Manno^  at   Bologua,  39.    His 

portrait  by  Giotto^  401.  OonverUthe  tomb 

of  CflKilia  Metdla   into  a  fortress,   358 

Supposed  to  have  built  the  Torre  deUe 

Milisle,  377.  Enlarges  university  of  Rome, 

523.    Seises  town  of  Colenna,  f>76.    Ex* 
•  commiiqieates  the  Cdonna  family,   and. 

rases  Palestrina  to  the  ground,  577.    His 

ball  reUting  to  the  JubUee  of  St.  I'eterV. 

385.    Princeps  edition  of  his  "  DecrcUls.'* 

on  vellum,  97.    His  tomb,  392. 
—  IJC,    pope,    restores    Castle    of  Sui 

An|telc436 1 .    Builds  Palace  of  the  Seiuito^ 

EE  4 
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J?>iifltoiiii_  Biliitir,  nf  tteVcnctUBMbooLd. 

•  15SS,  AIS. 

Bomome,   Cmria,  pointer,  of  the  Fcmucse 

•chool,  IS.  16,  17.  18.  S&,  87.  lia    HU 

tomb,  17. 
BoQOM,  8.,  church  of.  Rome,  416. 
Book*  tte  travellers  in  ItjUy,  xxviii. 
Book«ellen  at  Rome,  fi9a 
3oraeic  add  works  (Li«oiil  41  Monte  Cer- 

holO.iwa 
Borgbcte*  prinodr  fiimilv  of,  tbeir  palaee  at 
.  Rome,  501.    Their  viUa  at  Rome,  fiSfi. ; 

ib.  at  Porto  d*  Anio,  ttiS.     Baronial  man. 

•  aion  at  Monto  C^ompatri,  £75.  i  •&  at  Flra- 
tica,  601.  Baronial  cattle  at  Santo  Palo, 
AH.;  a&at  Olevano^iiSl.    Tower  at  As- 

.  tara  (formeriv  Frangipani),  606.  Their 
chattel  in  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  404. 

— »,  Cardinal  Scipio,  rebuild*  botiUea  of  S. 
Sebactlano,  498^ ;  church  of  8.  Giov.  Cry- 
•ogoiio^4Sl.  Build*  portico  of  &Orcgorks 
42^  ;  faQaile  of  &  Maria  delia  Vitioria, 
4aSL  ;  the  Ro^HglUMi  palace,  514. :  casiiie 
of  Villa  BorghcM,  63& 

■■■■  ,  Priuoet*  Pauline,  ctoter  of  Napoleon, 
•It*  lo  Canora  tut  bl*  itatue  of  Venn*, 
S37. 

*— ,  Prince  MaacantoniOk  hi*  dlacoTMrfe* 
on  the  site  of  Gabil,  58a 

Borghetl,  Cav.,  celebrotad  antiquary  and 
numWmatist  of  San  Marina,  Ito.  115. 
4W)L 

Borghai,  Gio.  Ventura,  painter  of  Citti 
drCa*telK  d.  1606, 15& 

Borghcttaccio,  village  of,  884. 

Borgbetto,  tower  of,  at  'i'hracimene,  9I& 
S47. 

-— >,  pott  station  and  fortress,  SSOl 

Borgia,  Cesar,  his  birthptaice^  SS4.  s  besieges 
and  captures  Catherine  Sforaa  at  Forii, 
109. ;  massacres  the  confederate  chiefs  at 
t>lnig.ig>ia,  180.  HI*  treachery  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  143.  Besieges  the  Orsini  at 
Isola  Farnese,  583. 

•-»>,  Lucreiia,  her  reputed  tomb,  19. 

~—  Apu.irtaniento,  at  the  Vatican,  488. 

Borgo,  Kione,  at  Rome,  formerly  the  Cittil 

■  Leonlna,  8I». 

Borgo,  hamlet  and  cairem  of,  at  San  Bfarfam, 
115. 

Borge  Pace,  custom>house  of,  148< 

BoBGo  RAN  SeroLceo,  town  of,  157. 15A 

Borgo  Veechioi  174. 

Borgpgmme^  Padre  G  iaeomo  Cortese,  a  Jenit, 
painter,  of  the  Roman  school,  b.  1681,  d. 
1676, 418.  50ft  614.  578. 

Sorgontont\  Lorenzo^  painter,  of  the  Bo. 
logtieie  school,  17th  century,  60. 

Borromeo,  Card.  San  Carlo,  his  bust  with 
silver  head,  56. ;  orders  the  Fontana  del 
Gigante,  at  Bologna,  58. ;  restores  S.  Praa- 
*ede  at  Uome, 437 .  Hi*  •orupies  resfieetlng 
Luca  Longhi*s  Marriage  of  Cana,  OS. 
Remarks  on  tho  Villa  I^ante,  at  Bagnala, 
S88. ;  on  the  palace  of  Capraroia,  898L  His 
autograph  letter  at  Recanati,  184.  Hi* 
residence  at  Romo,  506. 

Borromt'ni,  Francesco,  architect,  pupil  of 
Carlo  Mademo,  fl.  1599—1667, 399, 400. 410. 

.418.  418.  438.  499.  508»  5091  518.  516.*5g3. 
523.  557 

Botanv  of  tho  Colieeum,  341. 

Botanic  Oanlens :— Boiogfiia,  30. ;  Perugia, 

'«60. :  Rome,  584. 
ArfA,  Flemish  painter,  17th  century,  509. 516. 


BUfaai,  Oler^phiial^iiit  aad  writer  no  art, 

hia,iomb,431. 
BoakeUip  SatidrOf  palnler  ef  the  Boman 

school,  b.  1437,  d.  15;5, 441 
Bottino  torrent,  194. 
Bouvboa,  Cenilable  de,  hi*  pillage  of  Borneo 

314.  i  ruins  tomb  of  C.  MeteUa,  356. ;  in- 

Jures  paintings  of  Raphael  at  the  Vatican, 

448. ;  sleeb  the  Upe*taee  of  Raphael,  454. 

Hi*  armour,  485k    HI*  anvord,  5S5. 
Bovacciana,  Torre,  59& 
BovttUeft  iietin  city  of.  iU  niana,  569. 
Box  tree*,  of  the  Colonna  garden*,  506. 
Braca\PiHrOt  Roman  sculptor,  IStbcentar, 

578.390.398.404.   Hi*bust,488. 
Bracdano  lake  (Lacu*  Sabatinus},  town  and 

feudal  castle  o<;  591. 
Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Monton&  rival  of 

SfiMsa,  commander  of  the  Florentine  army, 

hi*  victory  at  Fratfca.  160.;  berieeea  and 

takes  Perugia,  aS(k   Hi*  work*  at  the  FaOs 

of  Terni,877.  Oeeupie*  Tlvoli,547«;  Qe- 

naaaanc,  58L  Hi*  bone*  *tiU  unbniedat 

Perugia,  Sas. 

^,Muridi,  at  Perugia.  856. 

BrauumUf  Laxxari,  celebrated  aichiteet,  b. 

at  StretU   near  C.  Durante  (Urbantn), 

1444,  d.  1514.  68.   lia  18a  13B.  13&  140. 

14&  ISOL 164.  887.  870. 873.  HU  plan  for  re. 

building  8t  Peter's,  388.  483L  499.  49&  447. 

467.  485. ;  Cancelbria  Palace,  501  507.512. 

51&   His  bust,  488. 
Bramamino,  iffef4fc>o(da  Mifamo),aichitoet, 

master  of  Bramante,  fl.  1450, 61 
Brascbi  Palace,  at  Romo,  503. 
Braun,  Dr.,  Prussian  antiquary, on  the  Uby* 

rinth  of  Persena,  173L 
BrecdfM,  BarMommeo,  Roman  architect, 

17th  century,  567. 
Brenniu  and  the  Oauls  defeated  at  Ardeaby 

Camillus,  608. 
Brenta  river,  79. 88. 
Bresca  family,  privileged  to  supnly  Roman 

churches  with  palm  leaves  for  tneir  anees- 

Idrs*  service  at  the  lairing  of  the  Vatican 

obelisk,  373. 
Breida,  Protpero  Seaveszi  da,  iodptor,  d. 

15B0,37a 
Bresciatuno,  Andrea  del,  painter,  of  the  8i- 

enc*e  school,  pupil  of  Hndoma,  d.  1580^  807. 

218, 
BreugkH  or  Brmgkel,  PHert  Flemish  painfcr, 

fl.  1650,  50$.  m. 
Breviary  of  9th  century  at  Pemgia,  851 
Bridges,   ancient :  —  Binucam,  Bless,  838^ 

831. ;  Ponte  della  Badia,  615. ;  Pbnte  Sa- 

laro,  178.;— iitomoa,  Ponte  Grosaovnear 

Cantlano,  14a  :  Ficolle  (B.of  Nero),  170.  ; 

Narni  <a  of  Augustus),  27&  ;  Oite  (•».), 

888.:  P.  della  RefoHa  near  Ostte,  501$ 

Rimini  (B.  of   Augustus),  IIL;   Roaae, 

304. ;  Sette  Vene.  885.';  Sovignaoo,  lia 
——%  modem.  SceVontm* 
Brienne,  Gualtiere,  or  Walter  dl,  duke  of 

Athens,  build*  citadel  of  Volterra,  800. ; 

commissions  Cavallini  to  paint  the  Cru. 

rifixion  at  Asslsi,  867. 
Bri|fam  Spenderecda,  club  of  peodigale  nl 

Siena,  commemorated  by  Dante^  814. 
BrOl^  Paul,  of  AntwerpL  painter,  of  the  Dutch 

school,  b.  1554,  d.  1^  48L  508.  50».  613L 

515, 5UL  556. 
British  troops,  under  Gen.  Nugent,  oeeiipy 

Bologna  in  1814, 89.    British  cniiaer*  dte. 

mantle  Tor  Palerao,  a09.s;tbe  Fmagh* 
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.« ^  paiii  tDvtr  and  IkiitilioaAtena  ntP,  d' 

603,  604. 
BrHaU  or  Brinio^  Frtmcetea,  painter,  <^  the 

Bolognese  tchool,  bi  157i>  d.  1693,  45. 47. 

5S.  59.  64w  65. 
.*     ,  PiUfpOt  M>n  of  the  piVGeiling,  peiBlcr 

of  the  itolosiiete  iehooi,  b.  1603,  d.  1675, 

45.     . 
Branses,  HaU  of,  at  the  Capttol,  493. 
BroBxet,  modem  Buumftcturera  and  dealeri, 

at  Rome,  292. 
BrottxtMO,  Aiasmmdro  Ailari,  painter,  of  the 

Floreatiae  totaool,  b.  1535,  d.  1607, 50SI 
.Bcmn  river,  162. 
^runaca't  Fra  di  Baronet  artiit  in  i>aSntcd 

glaas,  I6th  century,  S53. 
BruueUe§ckit   FiUppo^  Florentine*  seulfCor, 

architect,  and  painter,  fl.  147V-1563,  hi« 

revival  of  clasBiealarehitectwe,xzv.   His 
.    buit,478. 

Brmw,  Giordano,  official  rcpoxta  of  hie  trial 
.    in  Iho  lQi|ttitllion,  519. 
Brunswick,  Dulie  of,  who  fell  at  WaterhK), 

his  monument  at  Pesaro,  117. 
3uche  de'  Saraoini,  laliynBth  near  Vdlterra, 

SOI. 
Bufalini  Palace,  at  S.  Giustino,  14& ;  at  Citti 

di  Castello,  155, 156. 
B^gSfh^>aoeo*      Buonamico    di    Crist^fknOt 

pakiter,  of  the  Fiorentine  school,  fl.  IS.'iO, 

his  replied  works  at  Bologna,  45.    His 

worlu  at  Assisi,  267. 
Bulicame,  warm  stdphurous  lake  near  Vi. 

terbo,  celebrated  by  Daote,  224. 
Bulls  and  Brieft :  —  of  Eugenius  JV.  (Union 

of  Gfeek  and  Latin  Churches),  63.  $   Jit» 

lius  II.  (privileges  of  the  Notaries  of  Bo- 

logoa,  63.;  Pascal  II.  (privileges  of  Arell<- 

bishops  of  Ravenna),  g&;  Boniface  VIII. 

aubUee  of  St.  Peter's),  385.;  Leo  XU. 

(Education),  523. 
Bunsen,  Chev.,  on  the  Boman  Forum,  316. 
■  atO.;  Temple  of  Minerva  Chakndica,  3!^. ; 

T.  of  Nerva,  330. ;  GEkies  Pcnatium,  333. : 

T.  of  Saturn,  334. ;  T»  of  VetMiian,  336. 
Buonaparte,  Beato  Ghisilieri,  his  relics  at 

Botogna,  56. 
.  ■  .  ,  Lucien,  1st  Prince  of  Canino,  palace 

at  Rome,  603»    His  iron  works  at  Tivoli, 

£49.     Researches   at  Veil,  588.;  at  Tar- 

quinii,  611. ;  at  Vulci,  616, 617.    Hu  oha- 

teau  and  museum  at  Muaimuno,  617« 
^^-•,  Charles  Lucien,  his  coologiGalmuaemn, 

504.    His  late  villa  at  Frascatt,  558. 
Buonmugna,  'Dvceio  di,  painter,  of  the  Si. 

cnese  school,  fl.  lSa2»  U06,  207,  206,  209, 

aio. 

Buonporto,  post-station,  10. 

BuoaUdefUi,  Bernardo,  Fl(H'ctttine  architect, 

.  te  15S6»d.  1606,  77. 

BttotuftntiuVt  S^fna  di,  painter,  of  the  Sie- 

nese  sohooC  14th  century,  207. 
Bftonvicmot  AmbrooiOf  Milanese    sciilptor, 
.  17th  century,  404. 4I&  427. 
Burgess,  Rev.  R.,  on  tho  Antiquities  of 
.  Rone^  31&  327.  329, 330. 336. 353. 
Burnet,  Bishop,  on  S.  Midiele  in  Bosoo,  71. 
Burton,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  tho  Roman  Forum, 

316. 
Bmaio,  IppolHo,  sculptor  of   Orvieto,  17th 
..  ceoturv,  167.  404.  4S7. 
Byres,  Mr.,  English  painter,  first  explorer  of 

'Ani^utnii,6ll.  61d» 
Byron,  Lord,  his  house  at  Ravenna,  95,  96. ; 

on  the  Tomb  of  Arieeto,  17. ;  Taaeo'a  P«i- 


ieii,S3.$  Card  liazatrftoiti,  40L;Tomb  of 
Dante,  91,  95. ;  Pineta  of  Ravenna,  102. ; 
death  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  95. ;  Tomb  of 
Boocaocio;  19& ;  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  849.; 
Temple  of  Clitumnus,  S71. ;  Falls  of  TemI, 
277. ;  Soracte,  S83L ;  Rome,  285. ;  Roman 
Forutn,  316. ;  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  321.  ; 
the  Carita  Romana,  387. ;  Pantheon,  331. ; 
CoRsemm,  339—341. ;  CoL  of  Phocas,  345. : 
Tomb  of  C.  Meiella,  35a  ;  Tomb  of  Ha- 
diian,  360l ;  Tarpeian  Rock,  367. ;  Foun- 
tain of  Egeria,  372.;  Riensi,  37&;  St. 
Peter's,  J8o.  i  the  Laocoon,  470. ;  Apollo 
Belvedere,  471. ;  Bronse  Wolf  of  the  Ca- 

gitol,  489.;    Dying  Ghidiator,  496.;   the 
pada  Pompey,  616. 
Bsrsantine  period  of  art  and  architecture, 
xxiv. ;  chundies    at    Ravenna,  88. :    at 
Rome,  406,  407.  4ia  418. 
*"-'  Mosaics.    See  Mosaicsi 


Ck  La,  papal  firontier,  75. 

Cabrera,  the  Spanish  writer  on  the  anti«|ui> 

tloaof  Rome^442. 
Caecimniga,  Milanese  painter,  18th  century, 

536. 
Caeeini,  Giovanni ,  sculptor,  of  Orvieto,  17th 

century,  167. 
Cacus,  cave,  of,  its  supposed  site,  439. 
Cadute  delJe  Marmora  (Falls  of  Teini),  875. 
CsBcilia  Metella,  wife  of  Crassus,  her  tomb 

at  Rome,  367. 
Cccina,  blsh<m  of  Volterra  (1765^,  last  of 

the  ancient  Etruscan  family  of  that  name, 

199. 
Casllan,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient 

Rome,  SOa.  1  the  settlement  of  tlie  Albaa 

eolonists  after  the  destruction  of.  Alba 

Loiiga,564. 
Csenina,   scene  of  the  Sabine   rape,    now 

Ceaoo,554 
Csere,  Etruscan  city  of,  now  Cervetri,  190. ; 

described,  606. 
Ccritis  amnis,  now  the  Vaccina,  190. 
CsBsar,  JuRuf,  his  oecupation  of  Ravenna 

before  the  passsge  of  the  Rubicon,  S4. 

His  re|>uted  suggestum  at  Rimini,  113^ ; 

oceupatiooof  Ancona,  123.  Rebuilds  Circus 

Maximus,  342.    His  Forum  at  Rome,  321. 

His  villa  at  Nemi,  674.  Remains  of  thia 

villa  in. the  Vatiean,  long  supposed  to  have 

belonged  to  an  ancient  ship,  483.  ISoene 

of  hU  death,  33a     His  colossal  sutue, 

487. 
Cseran,  palace  of  the,  at  Rome,  321. 
CsMarea  urbs,  84^  88.  93.  100. 
Cafaggiolo,  post  station,  76. 
Cali&s  of  Rome,  289. 
Cagli,  townof  (Callis),  140. 
Gegiiostro,    the    cd^ated  impostor,  bi» 

exile  at  Rimini*  113. 
CagtMoe^,  Guido,  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 

school,  pupU  or  Guido,  b.  at  St.  Arcau* 

ffelo,  1601,  d.  1661,  32.  501. 
Caina  river,  176. 249. 
Caius  Ccstius,  pyramid  of;  3£9. 
Ciuetani.    See  Oaetano. 
Calabrese,  Cav.  (Mattia  Preti),  painter,  ot 

the  Neapolitan   scliool,  fau  1613,  d.  1609.. 

209.  413. 
Caloeufni,   Antoniot  of  Becanati,  sculptor, 

16th  century,,  pupil  of  Girohimo  Lom- 

baido,  128,  189l  131. 
Calcagnini,  C«UOk  the  astronoroera  16th  cep* 
E  B  5 
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turf*  cct€bMteil>y  Ailoilo;  mttOMmf  at 
FcTfara,  17, 18. 

CalciiMili,  post  itatioii,  1«L 

Caldsne,  Le  (AquaCaUCtoad  Vetutoakw), 
181. 

Cftldarola,  vlllafe  of,  157. 

C«Id«rinl,  Oio.  d'Andrm,  hit  tomb,  40.  ^ 

Calendar,  PaMshal,  at  Ravenna,  87. ;  16.  onUie 
paatoral  chair  ef  8.  Hippolytiic,  In  Vatiaaa, 
4SI.  Rnitian  calendar  on  wood,  in  Vati- 
ean.  461.  Greek,  of  the  10th  eentary, 
with  illmainatione,  eidoPBd  by  the  Em. 
pelor  BatU,  in  Vatioan,  484.  Mexican 
(the  Codex  Mexleanas),  484. 

Calepoiins,  cenelenr  and  eataoombaof;  434. 

Cnlettit  Giiueppe.    Bee  Owwewrrf. 

€MMH,  FMCe  Vtfomem^    See  Vmomne. 

,  Airto,  Mtt  of  r.  Vttoaeic,  painter, 

d.  15«6;  491. 

Caligula,  hit  {NiMle  worka  i—eolarfea  Pal.  of 
the  CaBtar*,  S21.  ;  repain  theatre  of  Pom- 
per,  SS8. ;  oonstrueta  aquednct  of  Aqua 
Claudia,  9BS.  \  bdnge  ftaa  Heiftapolfelbe 

•  obelUk  of  the  Vatican,  S7& 

Calindri,  the  engineer,  hie  obMrratlona  on 
the  Tiber,  fiSi. ;  on  the  aqoednct  of  Spo- 
leto,  S74. :  on  the  Falls  of  Terni,  978.   His 

>    t4iab,  8M     • 

Calista,  S.  (St.  Calixtoi),  founds  S.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  M  eentnry,  431 .  His  Bene- 
dtctinv  eoo^ent,  and  teah.  431. 

CaWevgtts,  Zadbartaty  pUnts  the  Pindar  of 
1515,  in  the  Famesina  Palace,  51 1. 

CbAwrf.  iMbNjptAr*,  of  Antwem,  caUed  also 
**  li  Pinmmingo^**  painter,  of  ttie  Bolognese 
school,  roaster  of  Ouido.  b.  1565,  d.  1619 ; 
31.45.48.51,58.54.00.68. 

Calvin,  his  atvMm  at  Fenara,  In  the  palace 
of  the  Duebess  Ben^  13.  00. 

Caniald<iU  and  Vallombrosa,  convente,  113L 

— -,  at  FnueatI,  561. 

Camaaa'.  Andrea,  painter,  of  the  Rooen 

.  school,  W  1601,  i*  WB,  \  40f.  417. 

CamlnasL  Lwa,  Genoese  painter,  d.  1580: 
508.  ^ 

Cttmbio^  Sola  dd  (Biiobange),  Perugia,  959. 

Gamerano,  villM*  ofl  197. 

CAMBanfolcity  of  (Oameriirom),  137. 

Cametetf  Bernardino^  of  Orrielo,  ictflptar, 
17th  century,  167. 

Camltlus,  hie  defence  of  Sutrium,  983. 
Story  of  tbo  sehoolmaster  at  Faletlum, 
S8t.    Capture  of  :Nepe,  §84  :  of  Tibur, 

«  0M. ;  of  Fmnesti,  576.|  of  VeU,  J86.  t  of 
Antium.  602.  His  exile  at  Aidea,  and  his 
defeat  of  Brehnns  under  its  walls,  609. 

Caropagna  of  Rome,  a  tract  extending  ftom 
the  hills  of  Etnma  to  the  Clreawn  pro.< 
montory,  90  m.  long,  80  m.  broad,  933< 
286. 807.    ^ 

€intM0tm,  Ofralamo.  ot  Vertaa,  eeulplor, 
pupiiof  Jac.  Sansovino,  fl.  1560, 45. 

Oui^iana,  Cav.,  of  Home,  the  oriehraled 

■  antiquary.  His  museum,  520.  His  re- 
searches and  discoveries  at  Veii,  688L  i  at 
Cervetri,  606,  609. 

Carapanari,  brothere^  their  researches  and 
discoTeries  at  Vulci,  616.  Their  house  and 

'garden  at  ToieaneMa,  618. 

Campanilas:t^a4Asiiel,  9e&  |  atU^diCas- 
tello,  154. ;    Forli,    108. :   Frascati,  566. : 


tury,4ia 
Campiglia,  vUb^vand  rained  castle,  18L 
CampiMH,  lUoae,  at  Rohm,  999l 
Caropo  di  Annibale,  on  Monte  CaTi,  568. 
0flM|R»  JcMinI,  aeene  «f  the  gnsat 

arias  of  an^nt  Latluni,  eoii 
Caupo  Mano,  Eione,  at  Rome,  287. 
Campo  Reggiano,  Abbadia  di,  lea' 
Campo  Santo,  at  Halogna,  T9. ;  at  Famwa, 

and  its  church,  18. 
Campo  Vaodnob  the  Bommi  Fonua,  316^ 
Campus  Martins,  996L }  Seeliratm,  SBH. 
Camuceintf  Baron  Fmonnse,  modem  RoHUm 

pahitev,  Sr.'flSI.  408. 415. 4301  MSw  53a  561. 
Camuffllano,  villa,  9U4. 


school,  ITIfa  oentory,  501 
Gamusrta,  vlUage  of,  n5.  •!& 
Canals : — di  Loreo  and  di  Valle,  at  Cblogtia, 

.76. ;  dtOMto,  dl  Marara,  PanfiHo,  aadS 

Voldno,  at  Ferrara,  24. ;  Zanem,  at  Rwiw 

an,  10& ;  NavigHo,  at  BaiveniM«  981 
Canani,  Oiambattferta,  the  umtoralat,  16th 

century,  bis  ram  wrk  on-the muaclesg  99. 
CancaUeHa  Palace,  Rome,  504. 
Candtanue,  fluv<,  81 
Candtgllano  river,  139. 
Candtastick.  the  7  bimnched  golden,  off  Jero- 
.    salem,  lost  in  the  Tiber,  28S. ;  reprasenled 

hi  bee  ratief  ort  the  Arch  of  Titus,  848L 
Caneti,  Abate  D.  Pietro,  of  Ciunuma,  Item- 
•   4ler  artbu  Library  of  RavcMM,  96. 
Canepma,  Fra  Mafia  da,  Roaum  aiahltcct, 

17  tentbry,'4ia 
<km0»aH,  Uvlog  portMlt  pstatev,  at  Rone. 

583. 
Cantkui,  Luea^ 

tfll,  lAth  oentury,  48. 
Canina,  4he  Roman  anttquwy,  biaopialoaa 

on  the  antiquities  of  Sutri,  234. :  on  the 


of  Saturn,  834  3  temple  of  Vaa. 
paaiaa,  336. ;  on  the  AtMet*  of  the  VW- 
can,468. 

Caniiio,  villege  of,  617. 

— ^yPrtnoeof.    MO  Bbonapnrte. 

CanO0a,  Antonio,  sculptor,  b.  1557,  d.  1882, 
hii  works  f-^the  Boxers,  467. ;  bust  of  G- 
marosa,  488. ;  tomb  of  Clement  XIII., 
692.1  tomb  of  Clement  XIV.,  414.  «  the 

'  Dansatrice,  loa  ;  tablet  to  FaHoii,  414. ; 
Hercules  and  Lycw,  518.  f  bust  of  Nolo, 
588. 4  9tntvM,  467. ;  monument  of  Sao* 
nardo  P«san%  484. ;  kneeling  stetne  of 
Plus  VI.,  388. ;  busts  «f  Pius  VIL,  466^ 
498. ;  •  monument  of  the  Stuaita,  390. 
statue  of  Venus  (Pauline  BorgheseX  537. 
statue  of  Venus  in   Vilhi   Mattet,  538. 

.  monument  of  Volpcito^414.  Hie  eipioiens 
on  the  Braccioforte  -Monument  at  8». 
venna,  91. :  on  theLaooooki.  46kl.?  on  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  470i  Diaoofters  and 
•••tores  tomb  of  thoScTvllii,  S64.  Ar* 
ranges  Museo  Chiaramoviti,  461.  Ihesenlt 
thn  busts  of  artists  to  Museum  of  the  Ca. 

Eitol,  487,  488.    His  monument,  488.    Ria 
uit,  by  Alvarex,  525. 
Cantalttpo,  village  of,  177. 
Cenlariaf',  Simone,  called  also  Simome  «bi 
Puaro,  painter,  of  the  Butegneee 

Kpil  of  Ouido,  b.  1612;  d.   1648^  38. 
60. 11&  Its.  119.  156. 
Camtiano,  town  and  river  of  <Luooolo). 
ISO,  14a  '\ 
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Camitii  Dammko,  painter  and  engraTW,  of 
'  Cht   Bolo8fne*e  school,   b.    IflSO,  d.  168i, 

65.68.71,74,78. 
OtptOit't  Caik,  modern  RoiDaii  painter,  480. 
CaiNuiacoe  Le  (Vicus  Matrini),  231. 28i. 
Otpanna,  Pttc«A»,  paiirter,  of  the  FloreDtine 

•ehool,  pupil  of  GiotCfO,  &  1334^  967. 
•r-*-.  Giueomo  dei,  painter^  of  the  Sienese 

school,  fl.  1500 ;  215. 
Capannolt,  village  of,  fi04w 
Capella  Sikina,  in  the  Vatican,  443. ;  Fao- 

Una,  «.  44& ;  di  S.  Loronao,  ib.  455. 
Capena,  Etrasean  city  -of   (San  Martino)» 

Capitol  at  Rome  tx-Vaew  from  the  tower,  506. 

Fiaaxa,  486.    Palace  of  Che  Senator,  4S6. 
.  Palaceof  the  Gonservatori,  487.    Froto- 

meteca,  487.    Hails  of  the  Conservatvri, 

488-46a    QaMerfoT  Pletiirei,400.    Mn- 

eeum  491«»«4S/7 
Cai^toline,  one  of  the  7  hills  of  ancient  Borne, 
.  act.  «utaBtittetiens,  317^ 
Capod'ArgUie,  posMtation.  25. 
Capo  di  Ferro,  hill  of,  587. 
Capocotta  (Lanrentum),  eOOi 
Capponi,  Marquis,  hie  library,  now  in  the 

Vatican,  480. 
CMKHiccini,  cbnrehes  of  the:— at  B<degna, 

iai ;  Ca«ll,  lia  ;  (Cesena,  109k ;  Faenca, 

106.;  Fano,  119.;  Ferrara,  18. ;  Frascati. 

556. ;  Oenaano  (Convent),  57& ;  JUmln!^ 

11&  ;  Roaae,  #17. )  Uitiino,  M6. 
Capra.  Benedetto,  tbe  jtMst,  his  work  the 
.'  4ftt  printed  at  Perugia,  962. 
Capranica,  town  of,  near  Viteilio«  on  an 
.  JBtcuscan  aMe^fiunous  for  itB>  mineral  wa. 

ters.2Sl. 
-^■^  near  Palesfcrina,  58a 
Caprarola,  fortified  palace  of,  238. 
Caprese,  vIliaBe  of,  birtb-piacoof  M.  Angelo, 

160i 
€aracalla,hia  public  works  at  Rome  :->baths, 

350. ;  Circus,  343. ;  restores   Aqueduct  of 

Aqua  Claudia,  36& ;  restores  Portieo  of 

Octavia,  370.   His  tomb,  361. 
Caracei^  JLAtoenao,  painter,  of  the  Bologncse 

sohool,  b.  1565.  d7ui9,  9L39L  42.  48^49, 

50, 51,  52,  53,^4,  55.  57, 58.  64,  65, 66L  73. 
.  lis.  254.  flia  491. 508,  Ma  51& 
,  AnnibaUy  cousin  of  Lodovieoi,  painter, 

of  tbe  Bolognese  school,  b  1560»  d.  16U9, 

411.  S4k  64  5&  58.    His  first  firesoo,  64.  66. 

68.  73. 133. 156.  169.  830.  273. 480.  422  (?). 

43a  490.491.  502.  50&  509,  510.  515.  518. 
■  561.    Ills  eriticism  on  the  rival  works  of 

Domenichino  and  Ouido,  in  8.  Gregorio, 
.  498.    His  engravings,  50.    His  tomb,  383. 

His  bust,  488. 
— — ,  Jgottkto,     brother     of      Annibale, 
•  painter,  of  the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1558, 

d.  1601,  19.  31.  33.  50.  52.  64.  66. 491.  501, 
.  508, 50S.  50&  516.  His  engravinga,  58;  53. 

65. 
,  Amtomlo,  son   of  Agostino,  b.   1583^ 

d.  .1618. 54k 
— — ,  Paolo,  brother  of  Lodovioo,  painter, 

fl.  1600^  51. 59.  70. 
— -,  Praneescot   nephew  oi  AnnUbole  and 
.   AgOfline..paiitter,  bu  1595,  d.  1628, 59. 
,  Oobbo  d€\  or    Gobbo    da    Cortona, 

painte»of  fruH,  ITtb  oentwy,  32: 
Carallli  family,  their  feudal  castle  at  Pa- 

llano,  589. 
Carawutgiot  Polidoro  Caldara  da^  painter,  of 

the  RoBMi  sehnolrd.  1549.  MO.  £01. 


CaruoaggfOt  Mkhael  Ammrio  AmaigkU' 
painter,  of  the  Roman  sraool,  b.  lijtiu^  d. 
1609,  63.  66.  257.  261.  411.  4^24.  4S0.  45S.- 
454. :  tbe  Entombment  of  ChiUt,  458.  490, 
491.  500. 503.  505. 507,  506,  5O0.  514. ;  tim 
Cheating  Gambleis,  516.  518.  537.  HU 
bust,  488.. 

Carbonile,  village  of,  78. 

Cardinals,  college  of,  viL 

Cardinsile  Avcipiete,  palace  of,  Rome,  5G&. 

Oaraim,  now  Galera,  590. 

Caanik,  church  of  I^a,  at  B<dogna,  50. 

Caritas  Romana,  supposed  scene  of  tbe,  327. 

Carlo,  S.,  church  of,  Home^  418. 

Carlonan,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  his  con- 
vent of  S.  Silvestro.  283. 

Carlone^  Oian  Andrea,  painter,  of  the  Ge- 
noese school,  b.  1689,  d  1697,  15'2.  255. 

Carmine,  church  of  the,  at  Siena,  210. 

Came,  Sir  Edward.  English  ambassador  to 
Leo  X.,  bis  tomb,  422. 

CSanitfsa/e,  Fra  (Bartolommeo  Corradini),  of 
Urbino.  the  0onBenican,  a.  1474, 140. 

Carnevali,  Signer,  of  Albano,  his  discovery 
of  the  Hnt  uma  of  the  Latin  tribes,  570. 

Carnival  at  Rome,  294. 

Cwro,  Annibale,  the  scholar  and  poet,  IGtK 

century,  suggests   the  subjects  of    Zuc- 

eari's  Arescoes   at  Caprarola,  232.     Hia. 

tomb,  423.  His  bust,  488.  The  Duchens  of 

■  Devonahire's^ditioQOf  bi»A^eid,G01. 

Caroline,  queen  of  England,  her  residence 
near  Pesam,  IVJ. 

tanaccio^Fittorw^  or  VUktre,  painter,  of  the 
Venetian  achool^  fl.  1 520. 16. 1 1  & 

Carpit  CrHmiamo  tW,  painter,  of  the  Ferra- 
rese  school,  b.  1501.  d.  1556, 13.  l.'>.  5G.  59. 

Carroodo,  the  Ouelnn  standard  of  Florence^ 
captured  by  the  Sienese,  at  Monte  Ajierto, 
906.2ea 

Carroceto,  hamlet  of.  604. 

Canoli,  vilkige  of  (Canuiss),  164. 

Cartoni,  3ignor,  bis  discovery  of  the  Necro- 
polls  ftfOstia,  596. 

Cana  torrent,  76. 

Case.  Giovanni  della,  archbishop  of  Bene* 
vento,  his  tomb,  413.  His  MS.  at  Uie 
Barberinl  PabM^e,  501. 

Casale,  village  of;  182. 

Casalecchio,  near  Bologna,  scene  of  the 
battle  betwaenBentivogUo  and  Gian  Gale^ 
aaao,.  73.:  and  of  another  betweu)  the 
Sieur  de  Chaumont,  general  of  JLoui«  XII., 
and  the  army  of  Julius  .11-,  under  the 
Duke  of  Urbino.  74. 

Casaoata,  cardinal,  bis  tomb,  427. 

Caiario,  Laxzaro,  Bolognese  sculptor,  16tb 
oentuiy,  48. 69. 

Cascatelle  at  Tivoli.  548. 

Case  Brticiafce^  post-statlon,  122.  Nuovc^ 
handet  and  post-station,  138.  Del  Piano, 
post-station,  946. 

Casdano.  S.,  convent  of,  at  Narni,  S79. ;  ca. 
thedral  of,  Rimini,  104. 

Casino  {buildings}:— del  PapaGiulio  and 
della  Reverenda  Camera  (Pal.  Giulio),  b^ 
Borne,  287. ;  del  Papa,  in  the  Vatican  Gar- 
dens, 485. 

Casino  (clubs) :  —  Bologna,  69. }  Feruga. 
968. ;  English,  at  Rome,  290. ;  de'  NoblU  at 
Siena,  213. 

Catolanit  Aleisandro,  painter,  of  the  Sieneie 
school,  b.  1552,  d.  1606, 210)  211,  ^12.       . 

Ohm/,  AnioniOt  Bonuin  architect,  18tl|. 
century,  417- 
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CMMna,«illa|i»oC10. 

CsMefo,  ih«  dudel  of  Voltem,  80a 

Omi,  Count,  traMlator  of  Luoan,  bto  Mrth- 
plaoe»  Ijfi. 

C«Ml«no,  S.,  chMich  of,  at  Pcaaro,  216. 

Caaiini,  Gian.  Uofneoico,  celebrated  attiQ* 
nomcr,  hi«  moridian  in  8.  PetraoiD, 
Bologna,  43. 

Caiaiiu,  Tilla  of,  at  Tivoli,5»9. 

Caatel  d'Atio.  ov  Caatcliacoto,-  village  of 
(  Castellum  Axiae),  and  its  Eiruioaa  tombe, 
8S8,  ssa  ;  Bdognese,  and  iti  battle*  IM. ; 

.  Del  BoMO,  poft-^tation,  fl05.;  Canio,  8S. ; 
Durante,  now  Urtwnia,  148.:  Floreotlno, 
193.  i  Fcanco,  £7. ;  Fiuano,  5Sb. ;  OandoUb, 
▼illage  and  papal  palace,  QSJ. ;  Qiubileo 

iFidetia),  178.;  Di  Guido  (  Lorium),  190.  t 
Ulaterta,  KiminU  113  $  Nuovo,  near 
Recanati,  134.:  Nuovoia  the  Marcnma, 
2b3. 1  U'Om,  fi8L  (  San  Ocnnarello,  £71. ; 
San  Giorgio,  27. ;  San  Giovanni  pro  Ftam» 
ma  (Forum  Flaminii),  14£. ;  San  Pieteo^ 
town   of.  104.;    Todino^   lfi4i     St*  al«o 

CMtld. 

Cactelli,   Benedetto,   bii  letten  «od  M8S., 

501. 
CaatelUy  Bernardo^  of  Genoa,  painter,  friend 

of  Ta«so,  b.  1557,  d.  16^.  487. 
•>— ,  Domenieo,  Homan  architeet,  17tfa  een. 

turjr,  .567. 
Ca«tcllina,  vlllace  of,  193.    Alabaater  quar- 

rleaof.20S. 
CasteUo,  Franoeseo  da,  of  CKtU  di  Caatello, 

painter,  16th  century,  IfiC. 
CaHeilucet^  Saivf,  of  A  reno,  painter,  pupil  of 

P.  da  Cortona,  b.  1606,  d.  1679,  168. 
Cattellum  Araertmim,  now  Baaeanetlo,  fiS8. 
Caatiglioncello,   locanda,  180.  Post-etatlon, 

•  805. 

CastigUone,  Card.,  bit  portrait,  by  Raphael, 
508. 

Caatiglione,  Count  BaldaMare,  author  of  the 
'*  Cortegiano,"  hli  presence  at  the  battle 
of  R.ivenna,  102.  Celebrates  the  court  of 
Pesaro.  116.  On  the  court  of  Urtrino,  148, 
14a  Kepretenta  Duke  Quid'  Ubahlo  I.  in 
liondon,  at  his  installation  as  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  144.  His  poem  on  the  Ariadne 
of  the  Vatican,  478.  His  account  of  the 
death  of  Rauhaef,  506. 

Castiouonb  Fiorbntino,  town  of,  843li 

Custiglione  della  Pescaja,  port  of,  188* 

*-.^  del  Ingo,  848. 

— ,  marking  the  site  of  Gabii,  583. 

— ^^  Lago  di  (Lacus  Preiius),  188.  904. 
Count  Fossombrone'fl  drainage  woriu  on 
this  lake,  80*. 

Castles  of  Bclcaro,  816.;  BuonoonTcnto, 
*J18. ;   Radicofani,  21ft 

Castor  and  Poliux,  colossal  equestrian  sta- 

•  tuc«  of,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  attributed  to 
Pliidias  and  Praxiteles,  375. ;  statues  of, 
on  the  ateps  of  the  Capitol,  48&  Their 
famous  temple  at  Ottia,  595. 

-CastrciMe,  Amphitheatrum  at  Rome,  348. 
Castrimsnium,  now  Marino,  561. 
Castro,    village   of,   oii   an  Etruscan   Ate 
(SUlonia?),  gives  a  title  to  King  of  Na. 

•  pics,  6»a 

Castrum  Novum  (Torre  Chiaruccla),  I90L 
Casisccini,  Signer,  his  museum  at  Chiusi, 

Catacombs  at  Rome :  »  Calepodius,  434.; 
Sj^Cyriaca,  408.  ;  S.Sebastian  (S.  Calisto), 


Citalaai,  Madnne,  herlifarUiptaee,  181. '. 
Catel,  Uving  Prussian  landacape<.paioter,  at 

Rome,  5^. 
CaiOaui,  Fra  Bermardo,  painter,  of  Urbino, 

Caterina,  S.,  cborcb  of,  at  Assiai,  860. 
(Catherine,  &,  of  Siena,  her  bouae,  819.;  her 

M&  letters,  215. ;  festival  and  minades, 

816,;  poBtrait.  211. 
Catini,  Monte,  copper  rainea  oS,  908. 
Cato  of  Utica,  hla  viUa  at  Monte  Persio,  575. 
Cattoliea,  La,  village  of,  116. 
CatuUua,  hla  vilU  at  TlvoU,4M8. 
Caoaiterit  living  portrait  punter,  at 


CamUlini,  Pieiro^  painter  and  aaoaaiciet,  Mpil 

of  Giotto,  bi  1859,  d,  1344,   967.  384^  391. 

431. 
Cavallo,  the  poet,  bis  birthpfaM»,  186. 
Cavallo,  Monte  (Quirinal),  at  Renae,  375. 

<97a  514. 
CavaUucd,  Antonio^  of  Sermeaeta,  paiMer, 

of  the  Roman  school,  b.  175S,  d.  1795,  I5B. 
Cavanella  di  Po,  79,  Sft  88. 
Cawedone,  Qkteomo,  painter,  of  the  Belegnase 

flchool,  bi  1577,  d.  1660,  38.  Sk  50, 5i.  5S. 

56,  67,  £8, 59,6a  71. 
Caverns,  at  Borgo  (San  Ifaiino),  115. ;    at 

Monte  Soracte,  883. ;  at  Fkle^  1^ ;  at 

SIgilto,  141. 
Cavi,  vUlage  of,  580. ;  Rooca  di,  £61. 
-»—  Monte,  or  Monte  Albano,  565i 
Ceano,  village  of  (Ccnina),  554* 
Ceeearinl,  Sebattkmo,  of  Urbino,  pointer,  d. 

1780.  lift    HU  bust,  48a 
Cecilia,  S.,  site   of  her  hovne  at  Rome, 

her  tomb  and  statue  by  Maderno,  418. 

Churches  of:  — at  Botogna,  50.;  Cittikdi 

Castello,  159. ;  Rome,  418. 
Cacina,  ri««r  and  vilbigo  of,  180. 194, 195. 90S. 
Celestin  II.,  pope,  his  birthplace,  149. 
.-'--*  V.  (Pletro  da  Merrone),  hia  dectioil 

atPeiaro,  116. 
Celestini,  church  of  the,  Bologna,  51. 
Cellcsi  PabuMt,  at  Bologna,  38. 
CeUinij  Bemetuita,  sculptor  and  eoldsa^tii» 

of  Florence,  h,  1500,  d.  1579  :-.ihe  Crud- 

fixion,  in  silver,  at  Bologna,  66. ;  cruclflxet 

and  candlesticks  among  the  church  ^ate 

of  St.  Peter's,  393. 
Cenci,  Beatrice,  her  portrait,  by  Guido,  in 

the  Barbeiini  Pahu^e,  SUO.;  aaottacr  by 

Paul  Veronese,  in  the  Spada  V^Uaee,  518. 

Portrait  of  her  atq>motber,  500. 
Cenci  palaces  at  Rome,  606l    Church  of  S. 

Tommaso  a*(^nci,  505. 
CeimmL  Cemtino,  of  Colle,  painter,  pupil  of 

Agnolo  Gaddi.  fl.  1437, 800. 
Geno  of  Dionysius  (  Porto  d' Amo),  604. 
Centaurs,  the  ceMicated  group  by  Araatoas 

and  Papias  of  AphrodiBiua,>491 
CsKTo,  town  of,  birthplace  and  houae  of 

Guerciuo,  85. ;  Chiesa  del  Rosario,  86. 
CehtumcellsB,  now  Civita  Veechia,  187. 
Ceraeehij  modern  sculptor  at  RonB,  4M. 
Cerbara,  village  of,  551. 
Cerboli,  Monte,  bi»racic  add  worka,  90SL 
Cereamnies^    &e  Festivals. 
Ceres  and  Proserf^ne,  temple  of,  Bonw^  38S. 
Cerfonci  river,  159. 
Ori  Nuovo,  baronial  viBage  of,  608. 
C8RTAi.no,  town  of,  birtiaplaoe  of  BoocaockK 
193.    Hu  monument  and  its  vidssstiade*, 

193  194. 

Ccrt08a,i^Rolo£»i^7fi.;  near  Florence,  198. 
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CenrellKto,  the  natioBal   pnddiiig  of  the 

JBktlQgQete,  74. 
Cervetii  (Pelnsgic  city  of  AgyUa,  Etnuean 

Caere),  60& 
Cervia  river,  101.  lOa 
Cesano  rirer  (Sena),  IgO.  1391 
Cc«ariQi,     ducal    family  of,    their  feudal 
palace  at;  Genzano,  573.;    tbtir  baconial 
mansion   at  Ardea,   601.;    the  Duchess 
Sfona  Cesavini  (formerly  Miss  Shiiley)( 
.  her  infant  schools  at  Gensano^  574. 
Cesena,  town  of  (Cesena),  109.:    its  cruel 

pillage  by  Kebert  of  Genev«i  IIU. 
Cbscmatico,  town  o£,  103» 
tesi^  Bartotommeo,  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 
sebool,  bL  1556,  d.  16S9 ;  SI,  4(7^48.  52,  SSL 
57»  56.  64. 68.  70.72,73. 
Cetona,  village  and  medianral  castle  of,  174^ ; 

its  dolomite  meuntaiu,  175. 
Cette,  cacdinal,  his  tomb,  15th  century,  438. 
JChampolUon,  on  the  hleroglyptuca  of  the 

RoBoan  ob^sks,  374,  375. 
Characteristics  of  the  Papal  States,  sir. 
Charities  of  Rome,  528. 
Charlemagne  and  Fepin,  expel  the  Lombards 
and  confer  the  Duchy  of  Rome  and  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  Holy  See,  as 
a  temporal  potseasioD,  x,  85.  j    ruin  the 
palace  of  Theodoric,  94.     Charlemagne's 
statue,  384.    His  verses  on  A^ian  L,  385. ; 
his  portrait  In  fresco,  488. 
Charles  1.  and  IL  kings  of  England,  their 

portraits  by  Vandyke,  513. 
•X —  IV.,  emperor,  his  puaishmeiU  by  the 

Sienese,  213. 
*— »  v.,  emperor,  his  coronation   at  Bo- 
.  iogna,  45.;  his  picture  by  BagnacavaUo, 

68.}  his  fortress  at  Siena,  21^ 
•-—  of  Anjou,  convokes  two  conclaves  at 
Viterbo  for  the  election  of  Popes;   bis 
presence  at  the  murder  of  Prince  Henry 
of  England,  224,  225.;    his  residence  in 
the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  518. ;  at  Zaga- 
Tolo,  582.;  his  statue  as  Senator  of  Rome, 
4S6. 
1—  Emanuel  IV.,  king   of  Sardinia,  ab- 
dicates hnd  become  a  Jesuit,  his  tomb, 
412. 
>..-..  VIII.,  king  of  France,  builds  the  Tri- 
nity de*  Monti  at  request  of  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola,  441. 
Charlotte,  queen  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus, 
her  tomb,  382. 

• ,    princess  of  England,  monument  to 

her  in  the  villa  of  La,  Vittoria,  Pesaro, 
117. 
Chateaubriand  at.  the  tomb  of  Dante,  95.'; 
remarks  on  the  tomb  of  C.  Metella,  356. ; 
erects  tomb  of  Poussin,  42&;  and  tomb 
.  of  Pauline  de  Moutmerio,  424. 
Chaumont,  Sieur  de,  general  of  Louis  XII., 
bis  victory  over  the  Duke  of  Urbinaat 
Casaleoehio,  74l 
Chenda  {Jtfotuo  Atsofoto),  painter,  of  the 
Ferrarese  school,   b.  1607,  d.  1640;   13. 
16.  18. 
Chiaglo  fiver,  264. 
Chiafti,  of  Cittk  di  Castello,  painter,  19th 

century,  1^  154. 158. 
Chiana  river  (Clanis),  170l  ;  canal,  S37. 

,.  Val  di  (Palus  Clusina),  237.;  iU  drain. 

age  works  described,  241*  242. 
CunANOiANo,  town  and  mineral  baths  of, 

175l 
JChiautii  mountain  and  win«  of,  205.  S3$, . 


Chiam,  8.,  churches  oL  at  Assist,  fiffi ; 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  158. ;  Ravenna,  96. ; 
Urbtno,  14& 

Chitari,  Giiueppet  Roman  architect,  412i 

Chiarone,  Tuscan  custom>bouse,  186. 

Chienti  river,  135. 137. 

Chigi,  princely  family  of^  thdr  palace  at 
L'Ariccia,  572.;  at  Farnese.  620.;  at 
Rome,  505. ;  their  castellated  casino  at 
CaUel  Fusano,  598.;    their  chapel  in  S. 

.  Haria  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  decorated  by 
Raphael,  4Sa ;  their  chapel  at  Siena,  9i>9. 
Princess  Odescalchi  Chigi,  her  tomb,  1430. 
Cardinal  Fabio,  builder  of  the  Odescal- 
«{hl  Palace,  513.  Agostino,  the  wealthy 
banker,  commissions  Raphael  to  paint  the 
Sibyls  in  S.  M.  deUa  Pace,  429. ;  embel* 
lishes  S.  M.  del  Popolo.  429. ;  builds  the 
Farnesina  Palace,  5ia  ;  his  patronage  of 
the  art  of  printing;  his  costly  banquet  to 
Leo  X.,  511.' 

CaioooiA,  or  Chiosa,  near  Venice,  town  and 
port  of,  79,  80,81. 

Chiusa  de'  Monaci  and  Valiano,  locks  of  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  243. 

Chiusi,  city  of  (Clusium  the  capital  of  For- 
sena),  171-174. 

-—  to  Siena,  175. 

,  lake  of,  171. 176. 

Choir  Books  illuminated,  at  Ferrara,  15.  20.: 
at  Perugia,  258- ;  atSieua,210. 

Christian  Architecture,  xxiii. ;  Sculpture, 
sxv.;  Emperors,  xxx. ;  early  Christian 
tombs  at  Chiusi,  174. ;  atSutri,  9Si» ;  their 
martyrdom  in  the  Coliseum,  339,  and  in 
the  theatre  of  Ostia^  S95. ;  many  theu^ 
sands  employed  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
SSS.'i  their  assemblies  in  the  catacombs, 
409. ;  their  burial  place,  435. ;  their  oratory 
built  by  Pius  I.,  437. ;  four  of  their  sar- 
cophagi, 438.;  their  sepulchral  monuments 
in  the  Vatican,  46a  Museum  of  their 
antiquities  and  instruments  of  their  tor- 
ture,  481. 

Christum,  archbishop  of  Mentx,  his  siege  of 
Aneona  in  the  name  of  Frederick  I.  and 
the  Ghibelines,  123. 

Christina,  ^^en  of  Sweden,  her  visit  to 
Guercmo  at  Cento,  24.  j  her  visit  to  Rome. 
287. ;  residence  in  Corsini  palace,  507 
Presents  Ubrary  of  GusUvus  Adolphus  to 
the  Vatican,  480.  Her  autograph  papers 
508. ;  autograph  notes  on  the  classics.  5S«! 
Her  tomb,  391.  * 

Chronological  tables  of  Roman  kings,'  em- 
perors, popes,  and  mediseval  princes,  xxix. 

Chrysologus  St.  Peter,  archbishop  of  Ra- 
▼enna,5th  century,  consecrates  the  church 
founded  by  Galla  Placidia,  90.;  builds 
S.  Francesco,  91.  His  chapel,  with  its 
eontemporary  mosaics  still  in*  use.  96. 
His  tomb,  10*.  * 

Ciacconius,  the  Spanish  antiquary,  on  the 

Duilian  column,  345. 
dampdUt  il^^»<iiio,- Florentine  painter,  17th 
century,  416. 

Cicclaporci  Palace  at  Rome,  506. 
Cicero,  unique  coin  of,  97.;  consulted  on 
the  Falls  of  the  Velinus  (Terni),  277. 
Scenaof  lUs  arrest  of  the  ambassadors  of 
the  AUobroges,  286.  His  supposed  allusion 
to  the  catacombs  of  S.  Sebastian,  409. ;  his 
description  of  Uie  toronse  wolf  identified 
with  that  In  the  Capitol,  489. :  his  re- 
marks on  the  depopulation  of  Ls^icum, 
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Bovlito  and  OAU,  BML  9  on  the 

,  td  Foftnne  wX  PnniOTte*  579. ;  on  the 
Atnaetton  of  the  Roman  fleet  et  OUte,  Sffl. 
HU  oelflbtnted  TllUat  Tknculum,  seene 
or  the  Tuwtthoi  dtaputatkxw,  558|  609.  ( 
hit  vUU  at  Antlum*  eo& ;  his  viUa  at 
Aitura,  005.  The  celebralod  rarchnent 
Codex  or  the  FbUlnpict.  JB9.  Falhnptcat 
of  the  •*  De  RepabHoi/^  48& 

Ciceroni,  or  VaMi-de-place,  at  Rome,  «90. 

Cic4^gn«in«  ComteM  Almnnrtro,  her  tomb, 
18. .  Count  Otootemo  tavet  and  reftoiet 
the  house  of  Aiiotto^  Si.  Count  Leopoldo^ 
his  portrait.  fiO. ;  hit  **  Storia  deUa'  Scul. 
tura,"  46. ;  his  oritieism  on  tomb  of  Bene- 
dict XI.  by  Oisrannl  dl  Pisa,  S65. 

CigimU^  Carlo,  paintert  ot  the  Bolognese 
sebool,  b.  1688,  A  1710,  38.  50.  ft*.  W.  62. 
68.71.98.107,108. 16»i 

»—•  FtUce,  wioKL  of  Carlo,  painter,  of  the 
Bokigneie  school,  b.  1680,  d  17M,  6a  BL 

CVfiiKW,  Ofo.  JfeMM*  or  Verona,  pafaster. 
of  the  Venetian  school,  bi  1106^  d.  1770, 
18. 

dg^i  iLodovieo  Cardi\    painter,  of   the 

.  Florentine  school,  b.  1650,  d.  1818,  19*. 
845.  861.  4M.  481.  508. 

Cilidan  eonatrs,  their  destruction  of  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Ostia,  507. 

<;«Ma,  QiambaUUta,  called  also  ComgUanet 
painter,  of  the  Venethu  school,  fl.  tfiX),S7. 

€imahu€  {QioMmii  GmaUkri},  founder  of 
the  Florentine  school,  **  the  Ennhie  of 
painting,"  b.  1400,  d.  130a  %  his  works  at 
Assisi,8es.      . 

C&marosa,  the  composer,  his  bust  by  Canora, 
488. 

Clmiai,  Lacus,  now  Lego  di  Vioo^  888. 

Ciminian  forest,  884^ 

Cimiao,  Monte  (Mons.  Clminus),  884.  fiSL 

Cinclnnatus,  his  ciqitttre  of  Prsraeste^  576. 

OM,  iMretuo,  painter,  of  the  Sienese  school, 

.  814. 

Cinquemiglia,  plain  of,  137. 

^'otf,  aitnont^  dm  Sett^fttano,  Betogneie 
sculptorw  16tb  centmry,  pupil  of  SanseTtaio, 
44.  15a 

•— .,  AiAsfe  at  GhMuaU,  wat^^ta,  fl.  IftSS; 
188. 

Ctrciguami,  NiccoN>t  catted  also  P&matameio, 
of  Voiterra,  fl.  1616^1568,  150,  151,  I5S, 
158,  156.  168»  159, 169.  186.  199,  4i38.  410. 

:,  AntoniOt  son  of  Nicoelet;  painter,  17th 

century,  151, 158  (?)  154. 

Circuses  of  anoieBt  Rome }  Agonalis,  3H,\ 
Apollinarls,  STU;  C8noalh^  848. »  Fla- 
minius,d44  ;  Flora.  844, ;  Hadrian,  844.  | 
Maximus,  248.  {  Nero,  844.;  Romulus, 
son  of  Maxentius»  843^ ;  Saltast,  844 

Ciriaca,  S.,  church  of;  at  Amxwa,  ISSi 

Cista  Mistica  of  the  Kkcfaerian  Museum, 
5S4. 

Citadels  :  Anoona,  284.;  Cirita  Castetlana; 
881.;  CI  vita  Veocbim  designed  by  M.  An- 
gelo^  187. ;  Comacohio,  83.  80. ;  Ferram» 
sa ;  Forturbano,  87. ;  Orosselo^  188. ; 
Narni,  S78. :  OitaeteHo,  184. ;  Ototia,  594. ; 
PerugMt  S6i  ;  Ravenna,  m. ;  Rimini, 
1J&  ;  Rome  (Castle  of  St.  Angelo),  360. ; 
Sieua,8l&:  Spoleto^  278.;  Urbino,  145. ; 
Voiterra,  800.         -  ' 

SI!®'?**  .*-*"■«•  **^»  and  its  piolurm,  159. 

^i^?*  *!?"'*'  *»"^  ^^'  «»• 
x^1«3.  mESK*  *^y  •^  (TUbmom  Tibe- 


Cm>A*Of<€a«rttLotoAietto,157';  teOub* 

bio,  I6a  ;  to  Perugia,  16& ;  to  Vfbino,  H7. 
Cma^  OKLhA  PiBVB,  town  of,  birthplace  of 

Pietro  Ferugino,  his  work*  and  avtognph 

lettors.  170. 
T— «  to  Cbiv«.  171. ;  to  Btrugie,  17& 
GiTTTA   CaflTBLLAMA,  towu    oT   (Falctiiim 

vetus),  880-.88SL 
CMtaXavteia  (Lanurium),  57dL 
CiviVA  Veccbia  (Centumoetlsfr  and  Tngani 

Portus),  the  modem  port  of  Rosne,  186— 

188.  - 
-— >to  Comete,  188.;  to  Leghorn  by  the 

coast,  179. ;   to  Rome  by  the  new  road, 

18a  I  by  theold road,  190. 
OI«iteiia«-vllli^  of,  near  Ifonte  Oenaro, 

5S3^--Ranieri,  vtlhigenear  Oobhio,  I6O1 
Claais  #UT»,  now  Chiana,  Ste. 
Qara,  Sia.,  founder  of  the  order  of  liie 

Clares„dlsclple  of  St.  Francis;  bercfamch 

end  toesh  at  Assisi,  S6S. 
Clark,  Sir  James,  on  the  cHmate  of  Rome. 

88&  n9.v  of  Siena,  817.    • 
Classis,  Roaaan  town  and  port  ef,  84k  8&  100. 
Cl«u4e  Lorraine,  painter,  of  the  Flemish 

school,  bu  1600.  d.  1688,  m.  560.  BOS.  569. 

515,  516. ;  his  neuteat  Rome,  418t 
CVowlr,  French  painter  en  glass,  I7th  een- 

taryv48a 
Claudian  family,  their  tomb  at  Rome^  SST. 
Claudian,  on  thepam  Of  the  FttriOj  ISR ;  00 

the  temple  ef  Japiter  Apenmnus^  140. 
Claudius,  his  public  worki4:--hisaquedoeCof 

Anie  Woma,  9SJ*5mki  -brings 'fton  ^ypt 

the  obelisks  of  S.  M.  Manioreand  Mi 

Candlo^  37a  375.   •Insertntion-  from 

triumphal  arch  eonimemorating  the 

quest  of  Britain  and  the  Orknets,  501. 

Bas  reHefs  fkom  his  afth,  SS&    SariMnlct 

at  Oitia  for  Britain,  and  opens  the  new 

haihour  of  Portus,  596L  597. 
Clementi  St.,  disciple  of  St  Peter,  site  of 

hts  boose  at  Rome,  418..  His  church  at 

Remev41& 
Qement  IV.^pope, elected  at  Viteitoo, 891; 

«his  temb^  Sftk 
f—  v.,  pope,  restorer  ef  8t  John  Latent, 

389L 
VII.,    pope     (de^    Mediel),     crowm 

Charles  V.  at  Mkgna,  45. ;  eeisee  Ancona 

for  the  church,  and  builds  its  lbrt,-188. ; 

takes  reAige  at  Orileto  after  the  -  sack  or 

Rome,  169. ;  induces  M,  Angelo  ta  paint 

the  iMt  Jttdguieot,  445. :'  eommiscfams 

Raphael  to  paint   the   Transfiguralian, 

46&    His  tomb,  487. 
.1 —  VII L,  pope  (AMohrandlnl)   native  of 


FanOj  180. ;  attaches  Ferrara  to  tbechnrdi, 
11. ;  builds  bHdge  of  Cesena,  lQ9i ;  adorns 
interior  of  doow  of  St.  Petcf^  with  mo- 
saics, 9&.  His  statue^  487.  His  tomb^ 
40& 

—  IX.,  pope  (Rospigliosfr),  Ms  toosb,  405. 
CAltieif}, 


"  ' «   X.,  pcpef 
roedo  to -paint  the  Last  MuppoF,  487*    His 
tomlK  998. 

XL,  pope  (Albani),  hosUfat  CliMaob 

•  145.)  coavlecla  Coliseum  into  manufactory 
of  saltpetre,  340. ;  mises  elMdisk  of  tiie 
Pantheon,  375.;  restores  S.  Clemente, 
4IA  ;  8.  Tcodoro,  44a ;  enriches  Vatican 
library  with  Greek  l»S.,  460. 

— *Xll.,  pope  (Oaieini),  his  statoe  aft 
Ravenna,  98. ;  another  at  Ancona,  I96L : 
his  trhimphal  nith  at  AMena,  19&;  le^ 
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•  ttont  Sab  Mtriao  to  ite-ctttem,  lllk.; 
enlaigei  port  ctf  Ancona  and  builds  the 
Laxzaretto,  194u ;  makes  Civita  Vecchia  a 
ftee  port,  187. ;  baikte  FiaL  Oonti  and 
Fontana  di  Treri  at  Rmne,  378. ;  enlarges 
and  builds  facade  of  St  John  Lateran, 
J99>.;  builds  the  Corslni  ehapel  in  the 
same,  400.  i   the  facade  -of  &  Oior.  de' 

-  Flerentini,  '4tl.;  covers  with  drapery 
M.  Anfelo's    nude  figures  in  the  Last 

•  Jttdgnni,  4KI ;  founds  4he  miiseiiin  of 
the  Capitol,  491.:    enriches  it  witb  the 

'  Dyingr-GWuiiitor,  4S7. ;  bvHds  Val.  of  tbe 
Consutta,  and  enlarges  Pal.  Corsini,  M7.  ; 
compleCes  Pa  pat  Panoe  on  M.  Cavallo,  $14 
His  tomb,  460. 

Clement  XIII.,  pope  (Renonioo)  enlarges 
museum  or  the  Capkol,  491.;'  vestoret 
Castel  Oandoiftt,  667.  His  magnifieent 
tOHb  by  CMiova,  39S. 

•— ^  XIV.,  pope  (Oanganelli),  bis  birth- 
place, 14&  ;  his  admiration  of  Heudon's 
statue  of  S.  Brttno,  4S5.;  bi;dlds  Musee 
Pio>Clementino,  466.  HU  tomb^  by  Ca- 
noTa,  414. 

Clem^mine  Acndemyv  Bologna,  31. 

Clementino,  Porto  San,  186.     • 

Cleres,  Due  de,  bis  tomb,  466. 

Climate  of  Bologna,  74. :  Rome,  S88.  £90.  t 
Siena,  «17. 

Clltumnus,  river  and  temple,  1971, 273. 

Clivus  Asyli  and-CaulloliBiis,  318. 

Cloaca  Maximia,  9G8L 

Cledius,  the  tribune,  soene  of  his  death  and 
his  supposed  tomb,  569. 

dOkMlum,  Btrttscan  city  o^  noiTCbfilBi,  171: 

Gneius  bervilius  Caepio  and  Cassius  Longi. 
'fios,  theiP  aqueduct  (  Aqua  l^Bpula),  360. 

Coghati,  livinff  painter  at  Rome,  593. 

CowMbra,  the  Mshop  oT,  the  stone  stolen  by 

-  him  from  the  Santc  Casa,  1S9. 
Coinage  of  the  Pftpal  States,  3, 4. 
ColbotdMo,  village  of,  118. 147. 
Coldaaso,  village  of,  118. 147. 
Cdflbrito,  itfte  and  village  o^  137. 
Coliseum   at  Rome,   359. ;   by  moonlight, 

8i(. tits  Flora, 341. 
CoUatia,  Alban  city  of,  now  Lunghezn  or 

Casleld*Osa(?),584. 
CoLLB,  town  and  paper-mills  of,  194l 
Colle  Ferro,  villaM  of,  580. 
Cotlcy  Rt^^ide  da,  or  lUiffbeUru^  painter,  of 

•  the  Roman  school,  fl.  1490^1080;  117. 148. 
151.  15S.  156.  158,  159.  161.  447.  453,  454. 
Ml. 

CoUecchio,  inn  of  the  wild-boar  hunters  in 
the  Maiemma,  183L 

CtUege  of  Cstdinals  (the  Saered  CoUcge), 
viL 

Colleges :  —  Episcopal,  at  Fmseati,  ftmoded 
bf  Card.  York,-5S7. ;  Flemldh,  at>  Bologaa, 
68.;  Folfl.  at  Fano,  119.:  Faensa,I05.; 
Irish,  at  Rome,4ia  ;  S.  Lulgl.  ■*  Bologna, 
68.;  of  Nirtaries,  at  Bolegna  (il  Registro), 

•  -63k  i  PiOk  at  PtefUgia,  9891 :  Propaganda,  at 

Rome,  5^4. ;  Romano,  at  Roroeii  6M. ;  4Ba- 

friensa,  at  Rome,  5S&  ;  8eoloiHi,«t  Urblno^ 

447. ;  Soolopli,  at  Volterra.  fOO. :  flpaoish, 

at  Bologna,  88. ;  TDlomei,  at  Siena,  9104 

-  9ffn  Venturoli,  at  Boiogna,09. 

C«dlenuccio,  Pandolfo,  buteriaa  and  dra- 
matist, strangled  In  prtMRiae-  an  agent  of 
Cesar  Borgia ;  Ms  If  SS.  in  the  Library  of 
Pesaro,  117. 

Colletta,  on  th*  tattle  of  JWentiMklJflL  . 


C6UIFailseIli,faill»of;fi64.  ' 

Coimates,  the  mode  of  draining  the  Val  di 
Chiaha  and  Bfaremma  by  the  deposits  of 
the  rivers,  g4&' 

Ccdonna  de*  Franoesi  at  Ravenna,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  Louis  XI  I. 
over  Julius  II.,  109. 

— >  deUa  Veniine,  at  &  Maria  Maggiors^ 

4ljD« 

CoLOMVA,  town  ci  the  Maremma,  the  sop- 

■   posed  rapreseatative  of  C<dooia,  182. 

Coix>infA,  town  of  (Labicum),  575. 

Colenna,  princely  Camilyof,  their  palace  at 
Rome,  506. ;  their  rise  and  connection  with. 
Cdonna  and  Palestrina,  676, 577.;  make  the 
Kausoleum  ef  Augustus  their  stronghold, 
556.;  acquire  Marino  from  the  ^slni^ 
561. ;  make  Rocca  dt  Papa  their^tronghold, 
564.  Cardinals  ^acomo  and  Pietro  de- 
feated and  cxcommuaicated  by  Boniface 
VIII.  Palestrina  raxed  to  the  ground^ 
and  the  fkmily  driven  out  of  Italy,  577, 
578.  Avenged  by  Seiarra's  capture  of  Bo- 
niface at  Anagni,  578.  Palestrina  and  its 
fortress  rebuilt  by  SteTano,  the  friend  of 
PetKBrdi,  who  defends  it  against  Rtenzi, 
578,579.  His  murder  at  Genatzano,  581. 
Francesco  sells  Palestrina  lo  the  Bar- 
berini,  578.  Proqiero  defends  Paliano 
against  Sistua  IV.,  589.  Mare  Antonio, 
conqueror  ci  the  Tucks  at  Lepanto,  his 
statue,  489L  Picture  ef  bis  victory,  506. 
Portrait  of  Francesco,  50a 

Coiottna,  Riene,at  Rom^  S97. 

Colommt  Michael  Angelot  painter,  of  the  Bo- 
l(»aese  school,  b.  1600,  d.  1687 1  SS.  4&  50. 
55.  59.  63.  65.  69. 

" — .  A'dftsMCD,  painter,  of  the  Bolegnese 
school,  17th  century,  46. 

Colonn4d«s  of  6t.Pcter%  384. 

ColumbarU  of  Rome,  364, 365. ;  of  Veil,  588^ 

Columbus,  Cbiistepher,  his  ^jr-eo^o  offering 
to  the  Madonna  of  Fonte  Giusta  at  Siena* 
211.;  his  bust,  488. 

Colmnna  Bellica,  so  called,  506.  Miillaria» 
^  milestene  of  Vespasian  and  Kerva,  486. 

Columns :  —  of  Ant(Miinu8  Pius,  344.  j  of  C 
Dullittt,  tbeoonsul«845.|  of  the  French} 
at  Ravenna,*102. ;  of  Fhocas,  345.  j  of  Tm- 
jan,046. ;  of  M.  AuteKus  Antoninus,  344.  i 
of  the  Virgin,  405L 

CoMAOCHio,  gdttfSQtt  of,  93.  i  town,  80. ;  its 
fisheries  oelefanited  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 
8a 

Comarca,  the  province  of  Rome,  995. 

Comnienda,  La,  near  Perugia,  959. 

Gomrnentariep  on  the  New  Testament,  USh 
(tf  14th  century,  with  miniatures,  484 

Commerce  and  manufectures  of  the  Papal 

St«tCSLSi 

Commoaus,  his  f  omb,  361. 
Compagnia  de*  Lombardi,  at  Bologna,  48. 
Coupatii,' Mont^vUlage of, 575.    - 
Compitum  VisB  iEmylifs,  now  Savignano  of 

LMgiano,  210. 
Conea,  river,  (Crustnmius),  116. 
CMca,  SeboBtitttio^  painter,  of  the  Roman 

school,  b.  1676,  d.  1764,  SI5. 401. 483. 
— .-,  Tommtuoy  painter,  of  Cittd  di  Cbs« 

tdlo»  ISO,  151. 1567536. 
Cohoezione,  La,' church  of,  at  Siena,  210. 
OiMei«AMiatater^'l3th  centurv,  il.  1219,  55& 
Conclaves  Ibr  the  eleotion  of  popes  at  Vi« 

terbo,  13th  century,  894. 
Cendavet  of  cardinals,  where  held,  514. 
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Concord,  tmplct  of,  ct  Iloiii#i  9SA. ;  M 

Spolcto,  «7i. 
Contgliano.    See  Cima. 
Conrad  in,  the  last  of  the  houte  of  Hohcn- 
itaufen    betrayed    by  the  Frangipeni  at 
Attura    Into  the   bands  of  Charlea   of 
Anjou,  605. 
Conaalvt,  cardinal,  minister  of  Ffus  Vf.,  and 
afterwards  abbot  of  S.  Basllio  at  Grotta 
Ferrata.   monument   erected  to  hfm  by 
Pius  Vil.,  589. ;  monument  at  Grotta  Fer- 
rata, S6I.:  bUtomb,4S4. 
Conservatorf.  palace  of  the.  at  Rome,  487. ; 

halls  of  the,  48a 
Coosoiazlone,  La,  hospital  of.  Rome,  597. 
Coiuoni,  living  painter,  at  Rome,  B93. 
Constans  y.,  emperor,  strips  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon,  331. 

Constantia,  St..  her  tomb,  360.  ilft ;  her'por- 
phyry  sarcophivus  in  the  Vatican,  473. 

Cooitantine  tlie  Oreat^bls  Tision  and  vie* 

.  tory  over  Maxentins,  S86. ;  commemorated 
by  Raphael,  453.    His   public  works   at 

I  Rome :— hU  Arch,  346. ;  his  Baslllca,*323. ; 
his  Baths,  358. ;  enlarges  Circus  Maxlmus, 
34S. ;  erects  the  Tomb  of  St.  Constantia, 
SGO. ;  brings  the  Lateran  obetldc  fh>m 
Kigypt,  374. ;  founds  the  basilieas  of  St. 
Peter's,  389. :  St  John  Lateran,  aS9.  t  S. 
Paolo  fuori  le  Hure,  406.,  and  8.  Sebas- 
tian, 408. ;  confers  the  Lateran  house  on 
the  Bishcps  of  Rome  as  their  residence. 
Si's.;  his  baptisterr  and  font  at  St.  John 
Lateran,  408. ;  builds  churches  of  S.  Ag- 
nese,  41L;  S.  Clemente  (?),  4I9L;  S.  Cos- 
tania,  419. ;  Si  Otov.  Crysogono^  4£1.{  his 
sutues.  384.  399.  48& 

Constanttus,  son  of  Constantiae  the  Great, 
his  sutue,  486. 

Consulta,  Palace  delfiL  at  Rome,  507. 

CoiUe^  Jacoptno  del,  Florentine  nainter,  pu- 
pil of  A.  del  Sarto,  d.  1596, 421. 

ContGsse,  village  of.  846. 

— —  convent  at  Foligno,  870. 

Conti,  Tor  de',  at  Rome.  377. 

Contit  Gib.  AtOonfo,  Bolognete  architect, 
d.  1730, 78. 

Conti,  de*,  Tuscan  Amily  of,  their  feudal 
possession  of  Trevignano^  5^. 

Conventt't  GiuUo  Cetare,  Bolognese  sculptor, 
17th  centurv,  46. 

Convertiti,  paiazzo  degll,  at  Rome,  507. ' 

Copper  mines  of  Monte  Catini,  ftc^  808. 

Coppi,  Jacopo,  painter,  of  the  Florentine 
school,  b.  1583,  d.  1591,  59. 437. 

Copyists  of  the  old  Masters  at  Rome.  S98L 

CorbelUnit  Niccold,  pirinter,  17th  century, 
puiril  of  Ciro  Ferri,  410. 

Corcniano,  villaae  of;  888. 

Cordieri,  Niccoib  (II  Franciosino),  sculptor, 
pupil  of  M.  Angelo,  fl.  1567—1618,  488. 


CorelH,  Angelo,  the  composer,  his  birth>* 

place.  83. ;  his  bust,  488. 
Coriolanus,  scene  of  his  interview  with  his 
wife  and  mother.  555.    His  conquest  of 
Bovillse,  569. ;  of  Corloll,  578L :  of  Labi- 
cum,  576.    His  vow  at  Antium,  608, 
Corioii,  city  of,  now  Monte  Oiove,57S. 
ComacchftU^  Agottino,  seuliitor  of  Ptstoja. 
.fl.  1730;  384.  l7a 

Cornelius  Balbus,  his  theatre  at  Rome,  337. 
Cornelius,  modern  German  painter,  51ft 
r^?^f»'*^V°^P'"»  W6. :  described,  6ia 
Corneto,  Card.  Adrian  <!&,  pMients  hispalae* 


'.trBnaantelo  HeaiyVHLof  Enaind, 

ComU  rivMv  181.  SOS. 

Cotniculum,  birthplace  of  ficrvios  TuUins, 

and  iu  Cyclopean  walls,  now  Saot '  Aoaclo, 

177. 
CormireUe,  lalie  of,  supposed  to  be  the  Lake 

RcsiUttS.  57S. 
Ceipomi,  t^  of  Boiaena  and  Ita  silver  vdi- 

quiary,  167. 
Corpus  nemiel,  diurches  oL  Bokwiw.  SU 

Ferrara,  Ift  -•— » 

Cornggioi, 


-^  «  ^'^^^  paiBtes^  of  the 

■SMOK  of  Parasa.  b.  14JH,  d.  1534^  97. 1% 
183.  484.  459L  (?)  Marriage  of  &  Catherine! 
a  rapekition  of  that  at  Naplea,  401.  Urn 
I)awe,£Q3.fi08.618.(P)i»3.  Hiabust,46& 

Conrase,  village  of,  the  site  of  the  Sabiae  dtv 
of  Cures.  176. 

Corsini,  princely  family  of^  their  pelaoe  at 
Borne,  507. ;  chmicl  ra  St.  John  Lat«raa, 
400.  ;  Card.  Nerf,  his  tomb,  40a 

CeniBi,  Beate  Andiea»  his  portnit  by 
Guido.  35. 

Corso,  the,  of  Rome,  288. 

Corletlini  Ginlmmo,  Boteigneie  sculptor,  16th 
oentury,  47. 69. 

CoBTONA,  city  of  (Corythus),  843— S4& 

Cortona,  PUUro  da  {.BerrettinSi,  painter  and 
architect,  of  the  Honum  school!  U  I5ML  d. 
1669, 131.  845,  246.  861, 862.  39L  416.  417. 
418.  483. 42ft  431,  432.  Facade  of  S.  M.  in 
Via  Lata,  his  mastennece  In  arcbitectvrei 
438, 43&  4iW.  49ft  500.  50&  508.  513,  sS, 
567.  579.   His  house  at  Rome.  519. 

— *— ,   Urbem9  da,   painter    Ifick    century, 

CorH,  Domemko,  of  Viterbe,  painler  of  the 

Roman  school,  d.  1803^  OS. 
Corrini,  Antonio^  genesai  of  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy,  his  E*-^mto  picture  at  CUtk  di 

Castello,  15SL 
Corvinus,  Matthias,  his  MS.  breviary,  with 

illuminations,  14th  century,  484. 
Corythus,  Umbriaa  diy  o^  new  Cortsna, 

Cosa,  or  Cosse,   Pelasglc,  and  aftervaids 

Btruscan  city,  now  Ansedonia,  185. 
CotimaU,DmdtUoy  mosaicisk,  13th  oeatury.  fL 

1890, 486.  488. 
-^>,  Jiaooipo,  mosaicist,  538. 
Cosimato,  S.,  convent  o^55L 
Ossimo  e  Demianob  SS.,  church  oil  Borne, 

480. 
CotmaUt  Gionnmi,  Roman  sculptor,  fl.  1S99. 

405. 
Co$tni,  (CMmo  Tlwra),  painter,  of  the  Fer- 

nrese  school,  b.  14U6,  d.  1469^  IS.  la.    II. 

lurolnated  choir-books,  15.  19. 
CoapaiBftootier,  14ft  157. 
Casse,  F^amtMeo,  painter,  of  the  Fenareie 

sohooi,  fl.  1470, 18.  54. 
Costacciaro,  vUlageof,  14L 
Cssto,   Lorenzo,  painter,  of  the  Ferraiese 

school,  pupil  of  Fr.  Fcancia,  d.  153Ql  18. 

31.  S3.  44^  45.  51,  58,  53.  57.  7a 
Costaguti  Palaoe,  at  Rome,  508. 
Costansa,  S.,  church  of,  Rome,  41ft 
CosUnao^-S.,  church  of,  Facnsa,  106. 
ConoNOLA,  town   of,   birthplace  of  Attcn- 

delo  Sfoffaa,  83. 
Coikptola,  FttmoneoMarckesi  dki,  painter,  of 

oMbe  school  of  Parma,  fl.  I5tt,  9tf,  ssi.  iff. 
— — ,  Girolamo  Mareheii  di\  painter,  of  the 
Botogneso  sebool^  d.  1550^  51.  <3. 
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Cfiancilt  Genenl,  of  IPemra  <Uai(fii  of 
Greek  and  LAtin  Churches),  12.  18. ;  of 
Rimini  (Arians  and  Atbanaaians),  US. ; 
St.  John  Lateral),  1.  (the  Invettiture) ;  2. 
(heresj  of  P.  de  Bniyt  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia);  a  rSchism  of  Fred.  I.,  Wal- 
denM«  and  AlUgeoses);  4.  (Herettet  of 
Albericand  the  Abbot  Joachim) ;  5.  <Abo« 

•  lltion  of  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  tha  Con- 
cordat with  Francis  I.)  401. 

Courtenay,  Peter  de,  hia  coronatien  aa  En- 
peror  of  the  East,  407. 

Covigiiajo,  Apennine  pott-bouae,  76L 

Coxzareltit  oi  aieau,  8Cttlptor,t  16tb  oenttify, 
S14. 

Cramer,  lyr.^  dean  of  Carlisle,  en  tbe  meet- 
ing of  the  second  triumvirate,  27. ;  on  the 
Rubicon,  110.;  on  Merania,  S7I. ;  on  the 
Clitumnus,  ^1.;  Spoletium,  ai7S.:  the 
Falls  of  Tcrni,  277. 

CrtOiMcA,  Lvcat,  German  painter,  fl.  1472— 
1553,507. 

Ovrtofoftf,  living  American  sculptor,  at  Bome, 

Credit,  letters  of,  3. 

Cremera  river,  S85. 585. 

Cremoiie$e  {Giutemae  CioiMtf),  painter,  of  the 
Ferrarese  schoM,  caUed  **  the  paUiter  of 
booica,"  d.  1660, 17. 

Creseentian,  St,  his  martyrdom  at  Picire  de* 

.  Saddl,  l.fiO. 

Crescendo,  Nomentano,  consul  of  Rome, 
10th  century,  strengthens  C.  of  St.  An. 
golo  againat  Otbo  IlL,  561. ;  gives  it  the 
name  of  C.  dl  Cresceniio;  the  so-eaHed 
boose  of  Riensi,  supposed  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  his  family,  376.    Histomb,484. 

Csescimbeni,  Mario,  the  historian,  fouiider 
of  the  Arcadian  Academy,  5S5.   His  Mrtb- 

■  place,  135.    His  tomb,  4»5. 

Crettpit  GiMu^pei  ealled  also  SpngimotOt 
painter  of  the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1665, 
d.  1747,  65. 

«>— ,  Caiumieo  Z»4K»  *m>  ^  Giuseppe, 
painter  and  writer  on  art,  d.  1779,  fiS.  60. 

— ~-,  AntanfOy  son  of  Giuseppe,  d.  1781,  65. 

i>ntit  Domemieo.    See  Pasagumo. 

Cretin  DomatOt  painter,  of  the  Bdognese 

.  achooi,  b.  1671,  d.  1749,43.66.68. 

Cristina.  S.,  Iier  attempted  martynlom  in 
the  lake  of  Bolaena,  SS9j  churches  of,  at 
Bologna,  51.  {  Bolsena,  S2Si» 

CHstqfitni,  Flab(Ot  del  Fice»o,  mosaiciat,  il. 
1736,396. 

Criatoforo,  &,  cbareh  of,  at  l^eim,  Sia 

Cristoforo,  San,  baths  of,  106. 

CriveUi,   Cmrto,  pointer,   of  the  Venetian 

-  school,  11. 1476, 469. 

«— ,  painter,  of  Spoleto^  fl.  160S.  27& 

Croee,  Santa,  churchea  (rf;  at  Aresso,  810. ; 
Fam>,  119. ;  Forii,  107.;  Fratta,  160.;  in 
Gerusalemme  (Basilica),  Rome,  405. ;  Ra- 
venna, 92. ;  di  Glomo,  VoUerra,200. 

Croor,  Baldastare^  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 

.  school,  pupil  of  Ann.  Caracci,  d.  1528*  927. 

Crocelle,  village  of,  127. 

Crotetta  del  TreMio,  scene  of  the  meeting 
of  the  seemd  triumvirate,  27. 

Croe{fiui,  Sinmm  dai.  See  Bohffut^  Si- 
mane  da. 

Croma  {GntUa  Cromer),  painter,  of  the  Fer. 
rareae  school,  b.  1672,  d.  1632, 13L 

Cromlechs,  Dniidlcal,  of  England,  tombi  at 
Satumia  resembling  them,  6S2. 

Crucifixes,  celebrated  —  at  £ologna,  one  of 


wood,  dating  ftow  980,  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  Italy,  53. ;  one  said  to  have 
ipoken,  in  1242, 55. ;  one  of  flg-tree  wood, 
prior  to  a.d.  1000, 55. ;  at  Ravenna,  one  of 
silver,  with  sculptures  of  6th  century,  87. ; 
one  of  wood,  said  to  have  sweated  blood 
during  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  90. ;  at 
Siena,  one  carried  by  the  Sicncse  at  the 
battle  of  Monto  Apcrto,  S09. ;  one  by 
Giunta  di  Pisa,  212. 

Crustumerium,  AUum,  city  of,  now  Monte 
Rotondo,  177. 

Crustumius,  fluv.,  now  the  Conc$.  116. 

Cucumella,  La,  the  celebrated  tumulus  at 
Vulci.  616. 

Cumerium,  prom,  now  Monte  Comoro,  123. 

Cuagi,  Gio.  Battista,  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 
painter,  16th  century,  158, 159. 

,  Franeetco,  of  Borgo  S.  Sepotcro,  17th 

century,  19S. 

Cunio,  castle  of,  83. 

Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  two  repetition!  of  it  in 
the  Vatican,  462. ;  one  in  the  Capitol,  493.; 
one  in  VilU  Albani,  534. 

Cures,  Sabine  city  of,  now  Correse,  176L  Its 
ancient  citadel,  occupied  by  the  church  of 
Madonna  deli'  ArcK  177.  History  of  its 
kings,  Tatius  and  Numa,  commemorated 
by  VlrgU,  177. 

Curia— of  Augustus,  319. ;  Hostilla,  318.; 
Julia,  319.  J  of  Pompey,  scene  of  the  death 
of  Cesar,  3S8. 

Innocentiana,  palace  of  the,  Rome,  508. 

Ourradi,  Ca».  Francesco,  painter,  of  tbe  Flo- 
rentine school,  b.  1574  <L  1661,  198,  199, 
20O. 

Curran,  John  P.,  tomb  of  his  daughter,  423. 

Curtius,  celebrated  bas.reliff  of  his  leap  into 
the  gulf,  488. 

Cusani,  cardinal,  bis  tomb,  437. 

Custom-bouse  (Dcnana),  3. 

Cyclopes  and  Cyclopean  architecture,  his- 
tory, xix.    Walls  of  Corniculura,  177. 

Cypresses  planted  by  S.  Domenico,  48, 49. ; 
planted  by  M.  Angelo,  425. 

Cyriaca,  Sta.,  site  of  lier  house  at  Rome,  ^9* 


Daddi,  Cositno^  painter,  of  the  Florentine 
school,  fl.  1614, 199, 200. 

Dalmasio,  Lippo,  painter,  of  the  Bolc^nese 
school,  fl.  1380-1410, 3L  41.  47.  49.  5S.  55. 
58.  60.  70.  73. 

Dalmatica,  the,  of  the  8th  century,  worn  by 
the  emperors,  393. 

Dalnuudo^  S.,  church  of,  at  Volterra,  90O. 

Damiano,  S.,  church  of,  at  Assisi,  269. 

Damiano  da  Bergamo,  Fra.,  celebrated 
worker  in  tarsia,  16th  century,  48. 258. 

•— — k  Feliee,  of  Gubbio,  painter,  fl.  158&-1606. 
161. 

Daniel,  M&,  of  the  Septuagint  version,  506. 

Dante,  Alighieri,  his  tomb  at  Ravenna.  91. ; 
house  at  Gubbio,  162. ;  portrait  by  Giulio 
Romano,  538. ;  bust  in  the  Capitol,  488. 
MSS.  of  the  Divina  Commedia :  —  one  on 
vellum  with  miniatures,  14th  century,  97. ; 
one  at  Cortona,  SM51 ;  one  with  miniatures, 
14th  century,  411. ;  one  with  miniatures, 
by  .Giulio  Clovio,  l5th  century,  484. ;  one 
in  the  handwriting  of  Boccaccio,  with 
notes  supposed  to  be  by  Petrarch,  484. ;  €0 
copies  in  the  Barberini  Library,  one  a  folio 
on  vellum,  with  the  richest  illuminations 
known,  501 :  —printed  copies :— edition  of 
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r«niM(U77)»iritb  noUt  br  BwBbfb  An ; 
MoCber, with  oflCet  by  f aaio,  SOL:  Piincept 
edit,  bj  the  rieionteri,  S7.  Quoutiooa 
from  the  Dh.  Camm.  on  AmUi,  965.  i  the 
Bulicaiiie,SSij  Ceseiu,10a;  F«coaa,105ki 
the  ■Cory  of  Fisnceica  da  Kinuni,  U^ ; 
the  «TMeod«  Ibwer,  6&  »  the  freiooe*  of 
Giotto,  Sfiu.}  Che  fierfidY  of  GuiOo  da 
HoiitcfelUow  SaSl :  the  MalsteiU  tenily, 
Hi. ;  the  deitfh  of  Martin  IV.,  8S8. :  Ode- 
Tin  of  Gubbio,  lfi2.  j  the  OxdelaiB  Cuaily, 
1<77. ;  the  Pagan!  bmily  of  Faeuxa.  1U5. ; 
The  PincU  of  iUnrenna,  102. ;  the  Po- 
lenU  rantlj,  86.  -,  the  murder  oT  Prince 
Ucnrjr  of  Bnglaad,  by  Ouy  de  Montfort, 
M5.i  the  city  oT  ttena,  ^oote  Braoda, 
fI4  ;  Puaza  dd  Campo^  S13. ;  roanncre  oc 
the  people^  817. 

pamti,  Fa4r«  JgnaUot  the  Domenican,  cele« 
biated  astronomer  and  painter  of  Perugia, 
b.  1537.  d.  1586  ;  the  meridian  of  Bologna, 
4&  I  htt  freicoee  of  oum  in  the  Vatican, 
479. 

<i~-~,  Girolamo,  brother,  of  P.  Xgnaxio,  pain- 
ter, b.  15*7,  d.  1580,  £57. 

-~-» GiuUot  architect,  of  Perugia,  16th  cen. 
tury.  257.  «64. 

•»— .  Finc€tuo.  seulptor,  of  Perugia,  toil  of 
Giulio,  b.  1530,  d/l576,  258. 

Paubeny,  Dr.,  on  theLake  of  Boisen^  231. 

X>avid,  French  painter^  ISth  century,  418. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  hie  analytic  at  the 
water  of  Bagni  di  UeginasMi. 

J>e  Angelif,  hu  dtffcovery  of  aiitiquitie*  Ul 
the  villa  of  Cauiuf,  at  TivoU,  A5a 

Decimo,  hamlet  of,  600. 

Decius  the  younger,  hi*  devotion,  at  the 
battle  of  Sentinumj  141. 

Dccreci  of  the  Inquiwtion,  collection  o|^  flrom 
I6th  century,  513; 

D'Hancarville  on  the  tomb  of  Anint,  571. 

peldco,  Melchiore,  bi«  house  and  exile  at 
8.  Marino,  116. 

Pemaratui  of  Corinth,  Ikther  of  Tarquiniut 

'  Friscus.61I. 

Demaria,  Giacomo,  Bcrfognece  sculptor,  13th 

•  century,  38.  69. 

Demosthenes,  his  celebrated  itatue  in  the 
Vaticsng  464 

Dennis,  ueorge,  his  '*  Cities  and  Cemeteries 
of  i!ltruria,'^xxix.  }  on  the  site  ofFidensB, 
17a  ;  on  the  localities  of  Veii,  587.  i  fixes 

'  tlie  site  of  Vetulonia,  184. 

V^nUmc,  AutMio,  painter. of  the  Bologoece 
^  school,  17th  century,  57.  61. 

Desani  Fieiro^  paintev,  of  the  Bolognete 
school,  b.  i59£,  d.  1657,  E^.  W. 

Desgodeta,  his  work  on  the  aQtiquitlet  of 

'  Rome,589,330.353.  419.  440. 

JOcMsouiavjft  rAemas,  liviog  English  laiid- 

'  scape  painter,  at  Ilome,  5&.  548. 

Devoiuhire,  Duchew  oA  her  excavation*  in 
the  Roman  Fprum,  34l  Her  edition  of 
the  iEacid  of  AnniUale  Caro,  601. 

gialect  of  Bologna,  74.:  of  ^iena,  817,. 
lana,  temple  of,  on  the  Algidui,  566.  \  at 
Aricia,  572. 
-7-,  Poaao  di,  at  8iena,  2ia 
Ihatelevi,  Tiberio^  6ee  Msui. 
DicoMANo,  town  of,  78. 
Oulai,  Giovanni  Francesco^  painter,  of  the 
Ferrarese  school,  d.  1590, 17.  His  tombu  J8. 

i'o«f*''^'&.***i*"'«'»  oHh9  Sienese  school,  fl. 
1^1*. 8U&  818. 


,pasBMr»  ef  Oltl^^Cac- 

Iett0bl63. 
Diocletian,  his  baths  at  Bene,  SfiS. 
Dionytius  of  HaBcamasMiik  on  the  Uetory 
of  AgylU  and  Ciere,  fi«r. ;  on  the  Ciraw 
Max.  at  Bone,  340. »  oa  the  fBundatie««f 
Cortooa,iU4b;  ott  Ibe  origin  of  the  ~* 
«aii%sx« ;  oo  the  tMeoae  Welf  eC 
489. ;  on  the  aotlouity  of  SaUnniat 
oBtliftaile^  Veit.5B6.    M&efhie 
tiottities,"  9th  centucy,  506. 
Diplomat»of  IheenpeiorFtederiek  lUi 
iitf  eimttfi  ReeaBelk*  lath  oentary.  1S4.;  of 
Fred.  IIL,  to  the  notaries  of  Bologna,  61* ; 
cotteetlon  oC  froM  Sth  ta  «th  ccntuiy.  «!« 

DiieoboluB  of  If  ynm,  in  the  Vatican,  474. ; 
a  repetition  of  U  in  Bfassimt  Palace^  614 

Diruf  B«lieiila%  teaaple  d^  JUmm^  Mk 

Doeetio.    See  GkeranU. 

Dafaaai,3.;— efBotafna,it8  Gothkaiebi* 
tectuie  and  tombs,  69.;  at  Revew  the  en* 
eieflt  temp,  of  AniMiinua  Pius»  305. 

Dogs,  celebrated  breed  of  Bologna,  74. 

DuUbelhi.  P.  Cornelius  the  consul,  hie  anA 
at  Rome,  347. 

2l0M,av*»,  fainter,  of  theFlorentweMdMH^ 
h.  1616k  d.  1«6.  lis.  66.  Ba.50& 

Domes,  of  cathedral  of .  Aneooa,  auppoeed  to 
be  tiaeoUert  in  Italy,  ISS.;  St  Peler'a.a» 
Rome,  386.  393.;  S.Vitale^  aft  BavcMa, 
butt  efeettheB  pou,  88. 

Domenlco,  S.,  fbuiader  of  the  InquisitiQii,  his 
tambr44.s  hie  ttatoe  at  BoloBna,4&;  ik. 
ef  cynrem  weod*  48. ;  his  head  pseserved 
in  a  silver  case,  4& ;  the  olive  tree  planted 
by  bimi  at  Bomft,  4391 

'^■^^  ehurcbcfof;— at  AnoDna,  18&;  Bo* 
logna,4&^  Cagli.  14a ;  C.  di  Casldlo^lfiS. ; 
Cortona,  245.)  Faso,  119..;  Fenaia,  17.; 
Oubbio,  161.;  Orvieto,  16a  ;  Perugia,  855.  s 
Fesaco,  I1& ;  Speleto,  873^4  B«»eana,  SO. ; 
Recanatl,  134. ;  Siena,  811. 

.*..>-,  monastery,  at  Room  (SI  M.;aepra  Mi- 
nerva), 4iK,  ... 

Dtm^uickimo  iZampferi},  painter,  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  school,  b.  1581,  d.  IMl,  38.  34.  fi& 
64  66. 118, 119.  Iti9.  196.  861,  868.  4ia  4i7» 
418.  488, 423.  4SS. 431.  468,  433.  437.  438.; 

.  the  Cemmnnion  of  S.  Jerome,  bia  mastes* 

.  piece,  467.  491. 500. ;  Chaee  ef  IMam^  501. ; 
Cunuean  Sibyl»  508.  50&  6QB.  509.  filft  513, 

.  314»  615.587, «  Arescom  at  Qrotta  Fen 
561. ;  his  own  portrait,  561, 562:;  Ilia  I 
by  Aless.  4*Bste.  466.  i  another  by  *" 
Benincampi,  561. 

Dtfnineque  VatfiivChttrch  of,  409. 

Domitian,  his  public  works  at  Homes  ^re- 
builds. Meta  9ttdaat,3l6.;  enhuggea  hatha 
of  Titu%  354  i  tomb  of  his  fiuDuy,  BOO.  t 
hie  Stadium,  344 ;  hiaballw,  35^;  him  Iri- 
elinium  on  Lake  of  Aibano,  568.  $  faia  vHU 
and  amphitheatre  at  Alfaene,  57A. 

DonaUOo  {DoHtdo.  di  Betto  iibrdi),  Florea* 
tine  icttlpvv,  )x  1388,  d.  1446,  19&  — 
810. ;  his  bust,  488.. 

—*,  AcMWir.  called  also  Fiorenikio^ 
ther  of  Donaletto,  sculptor,  liia 

-  doon  of  St  Peler's,.38iw  400. 

Dotdt  AdonCy  painter  of  the  Urobrjmiechool, 
d.  1670,  l&L  8SS.  2S7.  867. 86& 

Doniao,  hit  MSl  liatin  poem  In  hoMMir  of 
the  CountcM  Matilda,  with  hiitoriral  miBU 
atures,  484. 
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Donnmi,  Gf/rotemo,  paints,  of  the  Bdkfgnete 
'  riohool,  pupil  of  Clgimni,  b.  1681,  d.  1743, 

*  55* 

Doria,  princdy  family  of,  their  palace  at 
Rome,  506.  Villa  at  Albano,  £7a  An- 
<lrea  Doria,  hii  naval  achievements,  **  the 
Doria*a  Menace/*  79. ;  his  portrait  by  8eb. 

-  del  Piombo,  509.  \  Card  Doria,  his  resto- 

*  ntion  of  Church  of  S.  Cecilia,  419.  {  his 
Gothic  palace  near  Perugia,  949. 

JDMt'o,  Roman  sculptor,  16th  century,  4S3. 
DoMf,  Do$so,  painter,  of  the  Ferrarete  school, 

-  d.  16G0,  12  16, 17. 19.  fi5T.  4Ba  509. 

•«— •,  GiabatHsiSt  painter,-  of  the  Femreke 

school,  d.  1545, 12.  17. ;  his  tomb,  17. 
DcM.  Carlo  Francesco,  BologneBe  architect. 

18th  century,  99.  5a  72. 
Dovadola,  village  of,  78. 
Dowt  Oerardy  paitater,  of  the  Dutch  achiDol, 

17th  century,  his  Chemisf,  97. 
I>rove  tOFivnc,  19a 
Drusus,  rather  of  Claudius,  his  arch  at  Rome, 

S47. ;  bis  tomb,   S56. ;  statues  of  bis  ft' 

nHy)  468. 
Dryden,  makes  the  Pineta  of  Ravenna  the 
■  scene  of  bis  Theodore  and  Honorla,  102. 
Duca,  Gfaeomo  del,  Roman  architect,  17th 

century,  iS\.  46& 
Bued,  nrfitto,  of  Citfft  dl  CasteHo^  painter, 

17th  century,  pupil  of  Albani,  i5a  153. 
Ihi€Cio,    Se%  Buomn$egna, 
Duchies  of  Rome,  Benevento,  and  Spoleto. 

acquhwd  by  the  Holy  See^  v.  vi, 
Duglioli,  Beata  Elena  dall*  Olio,  comndsaions 

-  Raphael  to  paint  the  St.  GecWa ;  her  tonib, 
53. 

Duilius,  C.,the  consul,  his  e<Mutim  at  Rome, 
restored  by  M.  Angelo,  345. 488. 

Dumas,-  M,  his  account  of  Gasnerone,  188. 

Durand,  Ouillaume,  bishop  at  Mende,  his 

-temb,438.  •     • 

DUrer,  Atheri,  painter,  of  tfa<fGeman  school, 

'  b.  1470,  A  1528,  g7.  824.  (?),  500.  (?),  507, 
508,  509.  516.  (?),  518. 

Bvtefis,  the  French  anttquary,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  body  of  ScMe  Baibatus,  407, 

DyliSg  Gladiator,  the^  of  the  Capitol,  49& 

Earthenware,    early    manufheture    of,   at 

Aenra,  105.  \  at  Pesaro,  117. 
^^— pavement  in  S.  Petmnio,  Bdtogna,  45. 
Bbrtnquakes,  at  Assist,  065. ;  Borgo  a  Se. 

polcro,  157. ;  Foligoo,  S7a  ;  RonM,  314. 
Butem  £mpire,  ehron4Jlo|fical  tables  of,  xxx. 
Eastlalce,  Mr.,  on  the  Duohess  of  Urblno, 

143. ;  on  Raphael'a  connection  with  'tile 

court  of  Urbino,  144. ;   on  the  worki  .•of 
.  Fletr»della  Francesca,  157. ;  on  the  UHttb 

ofRa|4iaet,332. 
Ecclesiastical  Bsteblishment  of  the  Paml 
:8t«tea,  ix.  '^ 

Echo,  the  celebrated,  at  Fetrsva,  !& 
Sdtteation  in  the  Papal  Statepy  x. 
Edward    I.,   king  of  England,  at  Viteite 

during  the  murder  of  Prihce  Henry,  295. 

Egbert,  king  of  England,   rebuilds  Offli's 

<  Cfautch  of^the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Rome,  44a 

Egvria,  fbunuin  and  valley  of;  at  Rome^ 

371. ;  fbontain  of,  at  Lake  of  Nemi,  574. 
£;gldio,  S.,  churdi  of,  at  C.  di  Castello,  159; 
Effyptten  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  465.  479. 
Elantnliia,  builds  portico  Of  baths  of  Cara. 


Elgin  aiHt  Egiftetan  Marbles,  casts  Of,  pre- 
sented  by  George  IV.  to  Pius  VII.,  497. 

Bhn,  the  gigantic,  of  L*  Olmo,  near  Areif  (v 
243. 

Elsa  rfver,  193. 

Elvella  torrent,  219. 

Emperon,  chronological  taUer  of,  Roman, 

xxix. ;  Christian,  xxx. ;  of  the  Western 

Empire,  xxx. ;  Eastern   Empire,    xxx. ; 

Prankish,  xxxi. ;    German   emperors  of 

'Italy,  xxx. ;  emperors  of  Germany,  xxxL 

— ,  Hall  of  the.  at  the  Capitol,  494. 

Empire,  ruins  of  the,  at  Rome,  311. 

Empoli,  town  of,  194.  204. 

EmpoH,  Jacopo  da  ( Chiimejitt\  painter,  of  the 
Florentine  school,  b.  1S54,  d.  1640;  245, 
'246. 

Empulum,  now  Ampiglione,  xviii. 

England,^— official  reports  on  CathoHctom  in 
England  under  Cnarles  I.,  501.;  on  die 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in,  Alfi. ;  the 
ancient  palace  Of,  512. 

Engilsb  Church  at  Rome,  291.;  burial- 
ground,  529.;  college,  440.;  club,  29a; 
wardiouses,  293. 

Engravers  at  Rome,  cameos,  pietra  dura, 
gems,  copper,  Ac,  292. 

Engravings,  eoUection  of,  at  the  Vatican, 

Ensius,  or  Henshie,  khngof  Sardinia,  natural 

-  sc^  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  core* 
•raander  of  the  Ghibeiines,  captured  by  the 

fiolQgnese  Guelphs  at  the  battle  of  Fos- 

salta,  28,  29L    His  prison,  59.    His  tomb 

48 
Bni  river,  194^  195. 204. 
Ercolano,  S.,  church  of,  Perugia,  255 
Bretum,  Latin  city  of,  177. 
Etino  river,  122. 

Esquiline,  one  of  the  7  hills  of  Rome,  308.     < 
Est,  Est,  Ert,  the  famous  wine  of  Monte* 

fiascone,  223. 
Sste,  (d')  duisal  family  of  Ferrara,  10, 11, 12* 

16L  18, 19.    Alberto,  statue  of,  in  his  pil- 

-  grtan's  dress,  13.    Asxo,  patron  of  the  fine 
'■  suts,  19.    Atfbnso  I.,  paitron  of  literature 

and  art,  12.  16.  21.  ii2. ;  commands,  with 
Gaston  de  Foix;  at  the  battle  of  Rav#nna, 
102, 103.  His  wife,  the  Duchess  Barbara  of 
'  Austria,  criCbrated  by  Tasso,  18.  Alfonso 
IL,  extinotien-'Vf  the  iegltlniate  branch,  11. 
Borfto,  flrst  duke  of  Ferrara,  his  residence 
at  Rome,  518.  His  tomb,  16.'  CaE8ar,losei 
Ferrara  by  his  lllegithnacy,  IL  Evoole  II., 
patron  of  art,  12, 13.  His  portrait  by  Seh. 
del  Pidmbo,  509.  His  wife,  tite  Duchess 
Ren^C)^  promotes  the  Reformation,  and 
jrives  allium  to  Calvin  and  Harot,  13. 
Francesco,  general  of  Charles  V.,  buried  by 
the  Lombard  etaligrants,82.  Gard.  IppoUn 
I.,  the  patron  of  Ariosto  and  Caicagnini, 
16, 17.  20.  Card.  Ippolito  II.,  governor  of 
.  TtvoUf^oastmcls  thcMfttara  Canal,  5431} 
builds  Villa  d*  Este,  550.  Lucrezia,  duchess 
of  Urbino,  induces  Tiisso  to  aetUe  »f 
'fieMrOflla. 

,  Villa,  at  Tivoli,  550. 

BMte  (tf*),  dbBUamdro,  and  Antonht  modem 
Roman  sculptors,  487,  488. 

BMouteviUe,  Cardinal  d*,  ambassador  of 
France,  builds  Church  of  8.  Agostino  at 
R«inei411.  ^  thelbuntain  at  Frascati,  556.; 
the  Castle  of  Ostia,  5M. 

BthalwoU;  king  of  England,  his  agreement  ta 
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PCjr  the  Feter*«  pence  eammcnioniteditn 

ttie  Vatican,  453. 
Igtniiop*,  tbeir  hlitory  end  ttcbitecture,  xx, 

Tbeir  luftuge.  89a 
Etruicaii    nlet  and  tmiVltiigf  —  at  Albano 

JTomU    of  AruiM),   571 ;   Aresxo,  SMX : 
Ueda(Bleni),830,S31.i  fiobena  C Volsioit), 
821. ;  Caaiuida.  HS. ;  Cattel  d*  Jiuo,  898, 
899.;  Cerwetri  (Cere),  6D6. ;  Cbtusi,  171— 
174 ;  CiTiU  CafteUana,  981. 882. ;  Corneto 
'^      iinli),  61 L;   Cortona,  844.;   Com, 


85.;  Firento  (Feremiiium),  iti3.i  Gn- 
▼IscK,  I8&  ;  Monteronc.  190, 191. ;  Nepe, 
884.;  Korchia,  830.;  Perusia,  851,  8S8. 
FltigliaiM,  too.  i  Pontedella  Badia  ( Vulci), 
615~<17. ;  PopoloDla,  180. ;  Rome,  Agger 
of  Senr.  Tuliiiu,  SfB. ;  Cloaca  Bfaxiina, 
99. ;  Uamertine  Prisoot,  3SJ, ;  Pulchrum 
Ltttui,  509. ;  RiueHv,  189. ;  SanU  Mari- 
tielU,  190. ;  Saturaia,688. ;  Sovana  (Suana), 
690.  (  8utri»  833. ;  TeUmon,  183. ;  Todi, 
16i. ;  ToManella  (Tuicania),  618. ;  Veii, 
685;  Vetuloiiia,  184;  Voltemi,  1S5. ;  Vulci 
613.  617. 

_  cities,  bas-relief  of  three.  In  tAteran 
Museum,  4a& 

•-—  Jewellery  in  the  Camnana  Museum, 
£8Ul;  in  Kircberian  Mua^£85.|  ia  Vati- 
can Museum,  478. 

«-^  museums.    See  Museums. 

««->  painted  tombs,  at  Cervetri,  608.  Cor- 
neto^  612—614.    Vulci  (only  one  ever  dis- 

'  ooTcred  there),  616.  Copies  of  the  paint- 
ings in  Vatican  Museum,  47& 

Eudoaia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  builds 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinooli,  to  preserve 
the  chalo  of  St.  Peter,  43a 

Eugenius  IV.,  Pope,  transfers  town  of 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  to  the  Florentines,  158. 

Euffubian  Tables,    the   cclelirated  bronae 

'  plates,  with  Umbrian,  Etruscan,  and  Latiu 
inscriptions,  168. 

Eurysaccs,  the  baker,  bis  tomb  at  Rome, 
356. 

Eusebius,' his  account  of  the  Christian  le- 
gion commemorated  on  the  Antonine 
column,  346. 

Eust^bio.  S.  Riooe  of,  at  Rome,  896. 

Svan^etitia,  F</ff!po,jiainter,  fl.  1715,415. 

Evelyn,  John,  on  8.  Domenico's  cypresses  at 
Bologna,  48.;  on  the  Piaua  del  Gigante, 
61. 

Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  first  conferred  on 

.  Narses,  terminated  by  the  expulsion  of 
Eutichius.  85.  Tomb  of  the  Exarch  Isaac, 
89.  The  Exarch  Smaragdus  erects  column 
of  Phocas,  345.  The  J&urchs  make  the 
tomb  of  uadrlau  the  citadel  of  Rome, 
360. 

Excursions  Arom  Rome,  543. 

Fabia,  Latin  city  of,  now  Rooca  di  Papa, 

eg. 

FabU,  camp  of  the,  at  Veii,  585. 

Fabius,  his  conquest  of  Perusia,  850L    His 

arch  at  Rome,  319. 
Fabrettl,  Raphael,  of  Urbtno,  the  antiquary, 

on  the  trophies  of  Marius,  371.;  on  the 

lilac  Table  of  the  Capitol,  493.    His  tomb 

and  monument,  488. 
*;«Ar^.  Romaa  architect,  19th  century,  140. 

t£?2?A5f"i*<  ^*  painter,  of  the  Floren. 
tine  Khool,  fl.  1430,  JSS.  255. 


FaMamo,  ABegreda.    Seelheei. 

Fabricius  ab  Acquapendeote,  b.  I5S7,  dkoo- 
vercr  of  the  valves  of  the  veiiM,  the{in. 
stnictor  of  Harvey,  at  Padua,  2S0.| 

Fabris,  Cav.^  living  Roman  sculptor,  522. 
His  casts  firom  the  skull  and  hands  of  tU. 
phael,  338.  Hi«  design  for  the  monumnt 
of  Tasso,  433.  Arranges  Museo  Gn> 
goriaoo,  475.  His  monument  of  Csdoti, 
48& 

Faccketii,  B^menko,  Roman  architect,  17U) 
century,  58. 

Facini,  Pietro^  nainier,  of  the  BologiiM 
Mtaool,  pupil  of  Annihale  Caracci,  <L  iw^ 
47. 

FacoodiDO.  S.,  village  of,  140^  141. 

FABNza,  city  of  (Faventaa),  105, 10& 

— —  to  Ravenna,  79. 

Fa^iaa,  AMtom'o  da,  j^nter.  fl.  1525, 106. 

,  Ffgurino  As,  painter,  fl.  1513, 106. 

—— ,  Jacomone  da.    See  Jacamame. 

,  Marco  da  {Marckem*  d.  1588, 106. 

,  Nkcolb  da  {PaMonelU).  bi  1558, 10& 

,  Pact  da^  pupa  of  Giotto,  14th  een. 

tury,  867.  „ 

Faemo,  Oabride,  the  poet,  his  taut  byV' 
Angelo,  495u  ..       u- 

Fagan,  Mr.,  British  consul  at  Rome,  Do 
discovery  of  the  bust  of  the  young  Aotut- 
tus,  468. ;  of  the  Ganymecie  of  the  Va- 
tican, the  Minerva,  Antinous,  and  oum^ 
•Utues,  59(5, 596.  ^.^  ,. 

Fairs  of  Auisi,  869. ;  Ceoto,  86.;  Cita  di 
Castello,  157. ;  Grotta  Ferrata,  561. :  M 
83. ;  Perugia,  SS3. ;  Sinigivli«>  l^'**  ^^ 
terbo,8S7. 


Falconieii  Palace  at  Rome,  509. 
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Frascati  557. 
Falerii  Movi,  Roman  dty  of,  nosrS-Maiit 

di  Falleri.  888. 
Falerium  Vetus,  Etruacan  city  of,  now  «• 

vita  Castdlana,  SSL  _      .^ 

Falls,  of  the  Ani«»,  at  TivoIi.Stt.;  ^^ 

Velino,  at  Terni,  275.  ,  ,    ^ 

FanceUi,  Giov.  Amioma,  Roman  sculptor,pa- 

pil  of  Bernini,  d.  1671, ;  405. 412. 
,  Petroniot  painter,  pf  the  |W<«w« 

school,  d.  1800 ;  53.  ..,«♦, 

— ,  Pietro.  son  of  Petronio,  painter,  iw" 

century,  63.  60.  .  ,^ 

Fano,  city  of,  (Fanum  Fbrtuns),  Ho-  »*■ 

,  to  FoligQo,  13& ;  to  Urbioo, !«. 

Famtuxzl,  SodMi),  Boiognese  putter,  ^ 
^832,  63. 

Fanum  Fortun*.  now  Fano,  118. ;  Vicinw 
(temple  of  Juno  Victrlx),  553. ;  VoJwbJ 
oie,  scene  of  the  general  aiseniDbei  »> 

JEtruria,now  Viterbo,884.  . 

I^'nati  degli  Uberti,  Ghibetioe  g*n«™| 
his  cause  embraced  bySiena,  805. ;  o^'"* 
the  Guelpha  at  Monte  Aperto^  906.       , 

Farming,  in  the  Campagna  of  Bome,  »«• ' 
Tuscan,  te  the  Val  dt  Cbiaaa,  848-      .  „ 

Farnese,  vUlaoe  of  (Mat^nmsi?}*  P*^ 
name  to  the  Farnese  lamily,  6SO1    ,  _  .4 

Farnese,  ducal  family  of,  their  P«b«*' 
Rome,  50a ;  villa,  m. ;  their  bistoryJ>* 
lustrated  by  the  Zuccari  at  C«pn^ 
838.  General  Alessandro,  duke  <^f^ 
his  statue,  489.  Card.  AlesMndi«,n» 
palace  of  Caprarola,  838. ;  builds  churfli 
of  Goitk  at  Rome,  490. ;  restore*  S.  ». 
Ara  Coili.  435. :  finUhes  the  Firneie  ra* 
Uce,  with  assistance  of  M.  Augc^  ^' 
Card.  Odoardo  commissions  Oomeoicbiuo 
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to  decorate  the  monaster;  of  Orotta  Fer- 

rata,  561. 
Farnesina  Palace,'at  Rome,  5IQ. 
Faro,  the  ancient  Pharos  of  Ravenna,  99. 
Fasti  Consulares  of  the  Capitol,  4£)0.i  Sa(;ri, 

(Calendar  of  Verriui  Flaccus),  518. 
Fatlore,  II.    See  Penni. 
Faun  of  the  Capitol.  495. ;  of  Fraxltctea, 

465.  472.  497.  ^S.  534. 
Faunus,  the  supposed  site  of  the  Oracle  of, 

Fava  Palace,  at  Bologna,  64  Tomb  of  Klc- 
cold  Fava,  53. 

Faventia,  now  Faenaa,  J 05. 

Fea,  Abate,  librarian  of  the  Cblgl  Palaee, 
50a  ;  on  the  Mosaic  of  Palestrina,  579. 

FederigkL  Antonio^  painter  and  sculptor,  of 
Siena,  fl.  1480 ;  209.  213. 

Fclician  S.,  church  of,  at  Foligno,  370. 

Felix  f., pope;  his  foundation  of  S.  Fan- 
crazio,  434. 

»—  IV.,  pope,  Adapts  temple  of  Remus 
to  his  church  of  S.  Cosmo  e  Damiano, 
333. 

FeUina,  Etruscan  citv  of,  now  Bologna,  28. 

Female  professors,  celebrated,  at  the.Uuiver- 
sity  of  Bologna,  37^  38. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  present  the  first 
gold  brought  to  Spain  ilrom  Peru  to  Alex- 
ander VI ,  for  gilding  the  roof  of  S.  M. 
Maggiorc,  403. ;  r^uild  church  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,   435. ;  build   chapel 

'  firom  the  designs  of  Bramante  on  the  spot 
of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  4S6L 

Fefentina,  Aqua,  site  of  the,  5621 

F^rento,  ruins  of  (Ferentinum),  22X 

Feriae  Latinie,  scene  of  the,  565. 

JPerrantim\  Gabriel,  called,  also,  *'  Oabriele 
dagli  Occhiali '*  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  fl.  1588  •,  59. 

Fbrsara,  citv  of,  10—24. 

' ,   chronological    list  of    slgnorl    and 

dukes  of.  xxxvi* 

*— -  to  Bologna,  25. ;  to  Mantua,  Modena, 
and  Parma,  9. ;  to  Ravenna,  24. ;  to  Ve- 
nice, 24. 

Tcrrara,  Antonio  da,  painter,  of  the  Feira- 
rese  school,  d.  1450 ;  12. 

— >-,  Ercole  da.    See  Grandi. 

,  Lodoin'oo  da.    Sec  Maxzolfni. 

Ferrari,  Francesco^  Roman  architect,  fl. 
1730   422. 

.. — .  Antonio,  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 
sbnool,  17th  century,  46. 

Ferrata,  Ercole,  sculptor,  17th  century,  pu- 
pil of  Bernini,  S09. 374. 392.  405.  410,  411, 
413. 

Ferreri,  Andrea,  Bolognese  sculptor,  18th 

•   century.  15.  17. 18. 

Ferretti.  uie  poet,  his  birthplace,  129. 

Ferri,  Ciro,  painter,  of  the  Roman  school, 
b.  1634,  d.  1689,  408.  410. 424. ;  his  tomb, 
431. 

FtrruTpit' Andrea diPiero di Marco,  sculp- 
tor, at  volterra,  198. 

Fescenniuro,  Faliscan  city  of,  celebrated  for 
its  nuptial  songs,  now  Gallese.  228.  281. 

Fesch,  Card.,  his  late  gallery  at  Rome,  509. ; 
bis  tomb,  611. 

Festn,  Pietimontese  sculptor;  412. 

Festivals  —  Of  the  Annunciation,  428. :  of 
St  Antony  (blessing  the  animals),  414. ; 
of  the  Artista,  294.  ;  of  Sta.  Bonaventura, 
414.  ;  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  418. ;  of  the 
Caniival,  294. ;  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena, 


216. ;  of  Corpus  Domini,  Co  crnnmemorate 
the  miracle  of  BoUena,  9S1.  398. ;  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  424. ;  of  Sta. 
Francesca  Romana,  420. ;  of  S.  Ignatius, 
420. ;  of  St.  John  Latcran.  401. ;  of  tbp 
Tnfiorata  at  Genzano,  573^ ;  of  the  Ijast 
Day  of  the  Year.  420. ;  of  Sta.  Maria  H|ig. 
glore,  405. :  of  the  Madonna  di  Buon  Con- 
siglio  at  Oenazzano,  581. ;  of  St.  Mark, 
424. ;  of  October,  294.  j  of  St.  Peter's, 
394—398.  J  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  437.  ; 
of  the  Pratone  on  Monte  Genaro,  554. ; 
pf  the  Presepio  in  Ara  Coeli,  416.;  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  428. ;  of  St.  Thomas 
&  Becket,  44L  ;  of  the  Tre  Ore  and  Sette 
Dolori,  412. ;  Washing  the  Feet  of  (he 
Filgrims,  441. 

Ffamtningo,  Giovanni,  painter,  of  the  Ro- 
man school,  16th  century,  257.  5I6L 

— ^  {Franqois  du  Quesnop),  of  Brus- 
sels, sculptor,  pupil  of  Bernini,  17th  cen- 
tury, his  statue  of  St.  Andrew,  387. ; 
tombs,  42a ;  his  celebrated  statue  of  S. 
Susanna,  426. 

— .   See  Calvari.  \ 

Flcutte,  village  of,  170. 

Fidenae^  Sabine  city  of,  now  Castel  Glublteo. 
178.   . 

Fiesdil,  Card.  GugTletmo,  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent IV.,  his  tomb,  408. 

Fiesole,  Andrea  da,  sculptor,  15th  centurf , 

— ,  Bdafo  Gio.  Aneetico  da.    See  Angettco'. 
— — ,  Mino'  da,    Florentine'  sculptor,    fl. 

1478,  198.  199.  257. 
Figllne,  village  of,  236. 
Filareta,    Antonio,  Florentine  sculptor,  fl. 

1440.    Bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  385. 
Filelfo,  birthplace  and  bust  of,  136. 
FiHgare,  post  station,  75. 
Fifippi,  Autiano.    See  Bastianino. 
PUif^ini,  P.,  general  of  the  Carmelites,  te^ 

stores  S.  Martino  al  Monti,  433. 
Filippo,  Neri  S.  (see  also  Neri),  churcheffOf, 

at  Fano,  119. ;  Forll,  107. 
Filotrano.  village  of,  122.         "^ 
Finale,  Modenese  ftontier,  10. 
Fine  river,  180. 
FineUi,  iUirh,  Hving  Roman  sculptor,  488. 

514.  522. 
Plnocchio,  village  of,  S83. 
Flora  river.  186.  615.  621. 
Flora,  S.,  church  of,  at  Arexzo,  239. 
Fioravanti,  Bartolommeo,  Bolognese  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  fl.  1455,  62. 
Fiorentino,  Aenolo,  sculptor  fax  wood,  16tb 

century,  254. 
— ,  Amotfo.  'Sec  Am6(fi). 
Fiorenzo,  8.,  church  of,  Perugia,  256. 
Fiorini,  GianUfattittOy   painter   of  the  Bo* 

lognese  school,  fl.  1588, 42.  50. 
,   Gabriete^    son   of  the   painter.  Bo. 

lognese  sculptor,  fl.  1600,  50. 53. 
Ftlrenze,  PaTazzo  al,  at  Rome,  512.    *  \ 
Firenxe,  Amoifo  di.    See  Lapo. 
•-^,  Jacopo  da,  painter  of  the  Florentine 

school,  fl.  1370—1410, 200. 
-^,  Marco  di,  painter,  17th  century,  481. 
Fiumicino  river,  110,  111. 
Fiumicino  village,  at  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 

597,598. 
Flamberti,  Tommaso,  sculptor  of  Ravenna, 

91. 
Flaminius,    the  consul,   his  overthrow  by 

Hannibal  on  the  Lake  of  Thrasimene, 
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I  flie.  M7.;  hU  tmntii  tomb  At  CoitMa, 

9I&.;  hU«lfciMaFttoaM,S44. 
Flavton  ampbitheAtre  (CotUcum),  SS9, 
FUviaoo,  S.,  Martyr,  diurcbot  oi,  at  MoBte- 

flaicoD*!  S8S.  I  Rccanati,  154. 
ftoaman,  hU  omnlon  of  theTono  Bdvedara, 
466. :  of  tha  Ima-relicf  of  the  Amaaona  in 

the  Capitol,  4d5i 
Tlora,  circus  of,  at  Rome*  SM. 
Florence,  the  Gualph  itandaid  of  (the  Car- 

roocio),  caaCured  by  tbo  Sieneae  at  the 

battle  of  Monte  Apertn,  80& 
FLoeaiicB.  dty  of,  entnnce  to,  77. 
—  to  Boiofna*  76. ;  to  ForH,  77. ;  to  1U<- 

▼enna,  78. ;  to  Rimtnl  (bridle  road).  It*. ; 

to  Rome  by  Siena,  193.$/^.  by  Areaso,  8S&  j 

to  Voltenra,  IM. 
Florido.  8.,  church  of,  at  C.  di  Cat teUo.  14a 
Flonu,  onthe  aite  of  Vail,  586. 
Flofpcr  fettival  of  Geniano,  573. 
Fodera,  or  narbla  eating  of  the  Santa  Caaa, 

alLonto,  1S9. 
FogUa  river  (laaunu),  116, 117. 147. 
Foglino  river,  605. 

Foix,  Oaaton  de,aeneralofLo«iiiXII.,  gains 
ft  the  battle  of  Kavenoa,  and  dies  on  the 
'   field,  8fiL  101. 
Fojano,  village  of,  94iS. 
flilcki,  Roman  engineer,  19th  «Bnt«ry«»548b 
FouGNO,  city  of  (Pulginium),  870.  > 
.— .  to  Aneona,  1S7.  i  to  Fano,  13& 
Foligno^  Wccoto  di.    See  Almino, 
-*~i  FiOro  AnUmio  4i^  uaintor^  of  the  Urn- 

brian  achool»  fi.  I4SS,  x69. 
FoUU  SebasUano,  painter,    of  the   Blenese 

sehool,!!.  ia>8,SlS.ftl&. 
Follonioa,  port  and  iron  works  of,  181. 
Fomaoette,  post  station,  S15L 
Anlofui,  Girla,  architect,  fi.  163i— 1714^  £77. 

M4l  391.  399.  408,  403.  404.  4S4.  4£B.  43a 

480. 497. 504.  506.  5IB.  556.  | 
^..-,  Donunieo,  of  Camo,    architect,   A. 

1643,  d.  16077378. 373, 374. 377.  379.  514. 
^.— ,  Franceioo,    Roman   architect,   18th 

century,  436. 
— ,  Oiovammi^  brother  of  Domenloo^  fi. 

1640-1614, 211, 51S.  557. 
,  Lavimiat  painter   of  the    Bolognese 

achool.  b.  155i  d.  1614,  31.  S3.  58.  54.  57. 

61. 
«— ,  Oraxlo,  of  Urbino^  painter  on  earth- 
enware, fl.  1540, 13SL  HTT 
,  Proipero,.  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 

school,  b.  1518,  d.  1597,  33.  58.  54.  59.  6& 

155. 
Fonte  Carbonari,  mineral  waters  of  Capra- 

nica,  831. ;  della  MoleU,  608. ;  di  Papa  on 

the  road  to  Porto  d*  Anao,  604.  j  ^,  on  the 

road  lo  RieU,  178. 
Footebuona,  post  station,  76. 
FoftU,ieity  of,  (Forum  Livii),  107, 106. 
—  to  Florence,  77.  i  to  Ravenna,  78. 
Tlorlit  MeUnaio  da.  See  Jkfetooso. 
FoMLiMPOPOU,  town  of  (Forum  PopUil),  1091; 

battle  of,  109. 
FormeUo,  rosso  dl,  stream,  587, 58& 
Formiginet  Giacomo  di  Andrea  da,  and  his 

brother  Aadreot  Modenese  architects  and 

sculptors,  leth  century,  46. 49.  65. 
Fonnone  river,  Sia 

Fomarina,  the,  her  portrait  by  Raphael,  500. : 
_  by  Oiulio  Romano,  507. 538. 
Foro  de'  Mercanti,  at  Bologna,  67. 
Forsyth,  hU  work  on  Italy,  xxix.  :^remarka 

on  Ferrara,  11.  j  on  the  castle  of  Ferxara, 


19. 4  th*  Kivtimeor  JUw  of  Bologna,  61.  -, 
the  Bolognese  dialect,  74. ;  the  ardiea  of 
Traian  and  Clement  XU.  at  Aneona,  IS4.  ( 
th«  female  beauty  at  Aneona,  18&  ;  tero* 
file  of  ClitumnuB,  271. ;  temple  of  the  Oi- 
vus  Rediculus,  386. ;  the  Pantheon,  SSO. ; 
Michad  AngeIo*s  works  at  bsiths  of  Die- 
eletian,35S. ;  Jthe  Fbotana  di  Ttwi,  37& ; 
the  Ibuntains  in  FSatsa  Kavoila,  37BL ;  Che 
idcme  of  St  Peter's,  388. ;  the  Arebangel 
Michael  of  Guide.  417.;  the  Moses  ofM. 
AngelOk  437. :  the  villaa  of  Rook^  sas. ; 
Carl.  Alesa.  Albani  and  his  ooilectioo  of 
antiquities,  S38. 

ForUf  Jacapa,    painter,  of  the   Bolognese 
school,  fl.  1483, 31. 

Fortino,  Honte  (Artena),  58a 

Fortune,  temples   of,  at    Paleatrina,  578L; 
Mulietaris  at  Rome,  555. ;  Vlri1is,928. 

FoctunatOy  S.,  chorchea  of,  at  Fano,  118L : 
Todf,  164.  ^ 

FflRiirbaao,  liMtnss  of»87. 

Forum  AHieni  (Perram),  10. ;  of  AntoQinos, 
381.:  of  Augustus,  3ia). ;  Boarium,  381.; 
CasaU  (VettaUa),  .83a  ;  Comelii,  (Imela), 
104.  i  Flaminii  (Cattel  &  Giovanni),  148.  j 
Gallorum  (Castel.fi-anoo),  27.;  of  Jultais 
Caesar,  321.;  Livii  (Forll),  107.;  of  Nerva, 
38a  ;  Olitorium,  381. ;  Pbpilii  (Forlimpo- 
poli).  100. ;  Romanum,  316.  980. ;  Senpco- 
nii  (Fossombrone),  138.;  Seaatorium,  at 
Ravenna,  98. :  of  Trajim,  3S0. 

Foscbecari  family,  thdr  tomb^  Uth  century, 
46. 

FoscM,  Roman  painter,  18th  century,  597. 

Fossalta,  bitUe  o^  88, 89. 

Foasato,  village  of,  14L 

Fowil  remains  noar  Ficulls  and  Citti  della 

.  Pieve.  170. :  near  the  Metauro,  139. ;  hi 
the  Upper  Val  d*  Amo.  836. 

Fosso  di  FormeUo  (Cremera),  587. ;  de'  dne 
Fossi.  585i :  dell'  Isola,  687. ;  del  nno,flB7. ; 
C^teria,  del,  585. 587. 

FoaaoMBBONS,  town  of  (Forum  Sempnmii), 
138.  148. 

Fossombronl,  Count;  native  of  ArMao,83y. 
Hiscelelirated  drainage  works  in  tlw  Ta^ 
can  BCaremma,  801 ;  in  the  Val  di  Chiana, 
837.848. 

Foundling  Hospital  of  Rome,  587. 

Fountains,  ancient  :«-of  E^eria,  at  Rom^ 
371. ;  ib.  at  Memi,  674. ;  trophies  of  Ma. 
iius,87J. 

-.*.>,  modem  :  —  at  Aitcona  (del  Calamo), 
186.;  at  Bolmna  (del  Gigante).  61. ;  at  Pe- 
rugia (by  Giov.  di  Pisa),  858. ;  at  RbmHU 
ioi  Paul  v.),  113. ;  at  Rome  (PaoUna,  del 
Ttitone*  delle  TarUrucheX  377. ;  (di  TravL 
of  Fiassa  Navona,  della  Barcaocia,  ddr 
Acqua  Felice,  or  Fountain  of  Moaes),  378.  s 
(of  Piazsa  of  8t.  Peter's,  of  Famese  Pa- 
lace, of  Ponte  Sisto,  del  Campidoglio.  of 
Monte  Cavallo),  379.;  at  Siema  (Feote 
Gala,  di  Follooica.  F.  Branda,  F.  Nuora), 
814^815. ;  at  VoUerra  (San  Fdice), 801. 

Fracastorio,  Jerome,  celebrated  physician, 
causes  the  Council  of  Trent  to  remove  to 
Bologna,  64. 

Franoesca  Romana,  SL,  her  church  and  tomb 
at  Rome,  480. 

Francetea,  Ptetro  deUa^  painter,  of  the  Um- 
hrian  school,  celebrated  for  his  perspecdvc^ 
b.  1308,  d.  1484;  146.  154.  156.  157.  158, 
159,  160.  His  firescoet  at  Aresso,  839, 
840. 
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francetckMi  -^Mmraudrntku  painter,  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  b.  1648,  d.  17S9$  4S.  49, 

.  fi0.15i.fi5. 66.  68.98.169. 

m^—^Can.  Giaeomot  ton  of  MBXcantonio, 
paiQler^  of  the  Bologneie  fcbocd,  d.  1745; 

^•— ,  BaltUusare,  See  FoUerrono, 
nncetco,  S.  d'  Aiusi,  hi*  cell  and  chapel  at 
S.  Maria  degll  AngeU,  9Gk  Hit  bouse  and 
tomb  at  Asaisi,  S68.  His  apartioeiitf  at 
Rome,  4Sa  His  miracle  of  the  roses  at 
Subiaco,  S53. 

v*«<«  cburphea  oft^^at  Amsaoa,  126.;  at 
Arezzo,  240. ;  Aasisi,  266,  fl6&  ;  Bono  S. 
Sepoloffo.  lfi&;  Cagli.  140.:  Castigiione 
Fiorentino,  24& ;  C.  di  Castelhs  151. ;  Cor- 
tona,  245. ;  Fano,  118. ;  Ferrara,  1&  »  Oub- 

.  Mo,  161. ;  Perugia,  255.  26SL ;  Petaro,  116. ; 
Bavenna,  91. :  Rimini,  112L ;  Siena,  2>|. ; 
Speilo^  269. ;  Ujbinov  M6.  v  Vitvrbo^  22S. } 
Volterra,  199. 

Francesco,  S.,  di  Praia,  induces    Chwrlet 

»  VIU.  of  France  to  build  TriniU  de*  Monte, 

.441. 

FrMtuetcOf  Ba$iiano  di,  painter  and  sculptor 
of  Siena,  15th  centurv,  209. 

Ftancescone  S.,  church  of,  at  Aooona,  now 
the  hospital,  125. 

fnuta'Ot  Framceseo  (SaiboUnOt  painter  and 
goldsmith  (aurifex),of  Bologna,  d.  1535, 31, 
a2. 86.  42.  44  47.  48. 50,  61  *«l.  57.  61. 70. 
109.  491.  (?)  501. 

fi-*k^  GmcomOt  son  of  Franeesoo^  ptUnter, 
of  the  Bolognese  scho<d,  d.  1557,  31.  S3. 51 . 
fi8L6I. 

FranckMgkit  or  Frmmcim  Bigi  iiarauaoniOt 
painter,  ofthe  Florentine  school,  b.  1483,  d. 

.1524.238. 

Firangipani  fiunlly,  lords  of  Astura,  their  at- 
tack on  Oelasius  II.  in  S.  Prassede,  437. ; 
their  baronial  castle  at  Olenmoi  581.; 
their  tower  at  Porto  d'  Anao,  003,  604. ; 
their  stronghold  at  Astura,  where  they 
hetrajred  Conradin  to  Charles  of  Aojou, 
605. 

ftands,  St  Xarier.    See  Xavler. 

Francis  L,  king  of  France,  his  letter  to  M. 

..  Angdo  on  the  Pietft.  in  St  Peter's  and  the 
statue  of  Christ  in  S.  M.  sopra  Minerva, 
39L4fi7. 

Frankisfa  emperors  of  Italy.  xxsiiL 

FBA8GATI,  town  of  (Tuscuium),  656. 

Fraser.  Dr., on  the  hosintals of  Bologna,  41. ; 
of  Faenia,  106.  t  of  Rome^  527.  \  his;  de- 
scription of  the  route  from  Ravenna  to 
Venice,  81. 

Fbatta,  town  of  (Pitulum),  160. 16S. 

Frattocchie,  scene  of  the  fetal  quarrel  be* 
tween  Milo  and  Clodtus,  569L  604. 

Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa,  duke  of  Swalria, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  besieges  Ancona, 
12& : -besieges  Gubbio,  160. ;  hts  contest  with 

.  Fope  Alexander  III.  illustrated  by  Sptnello 
Aretino  at  Siena,  213. ;  humbled  by  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  before  his  court  at  Vlterbo, 

.  S25. ;  besides  and  sacks  Spoleto^  273. ; 
dislodges  the  Colonna  and  ruins  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Augustus,  356. ;  his  coron^on 
at  Rome  by  Adrian  IV.,  and  subsequent 
retreat  to  Tivoli,  546. 

Flrederick  II.,  emperor,  his  birthplace  at 

.  Jesi,  122L ;  his  capture  of  Ravmna  ftom 
the  Traversari,  86. ;  bis  diploma  confer- 
ring a  port  and  othor  privilege  on  Recanat^ 
134 ;  his  siege  and  capture  of  Neid,  284. 


Iiir  eaptare  aodoceuMtleii  of  TIfvoll,  aa 

the  head-quarters  of  the  Ghibelines,  S46. ; 
.  his  siege  of  Sovana,  630. ;  his  MS.  IVesCb 

tise  on  Hawking,  484. 
FVaderick  III.,  G<mimn  conuncmoraiing  his 

Arst  meeting  with  Eleanwaof  Portugal, 

205. 
I^edis,  Felice  de*,  discoverer  of  the  Laocooi>, 

469.;  his  tomb,  415. 
S^ach,  the,  at  Rome  (1817),  their  excava- 

tions  in  the  Forum,  326.  334. ;  in  the  Co- 
liseum, 340. 
(1849),  their  siege  operations,  301.  303, 

304.434.  (S.  Pttieraaio)485, 436.  (S.Pietr^ 

in  Montorio),  439.  400.  454.  515.  517.  539. 

(V.  Punfili'Doria.) 
Fnssi,  Dr.  Antonio,  on  the  death  of  Farisicia, 

19. 
FrontI  Lodovieo,  his  monument  by  Ranuo* 

cio,  60. 
Fkontiera  and  Custom  Houses,  2. 
FrulU^  Gio.Bapiista,  Bolognese  painter,  I9tb 

century,  63. 
Fuea'o^  Fiorenihio,  sculptor,  fl.  IMO,  267. 
Afctnt',   Pietro,  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 

school,  17th  century,  32. 
Fuga,  /Snr<|tiMHido,arebitect,18th  century  ,40^ 

«)4. 507.  514. 
PuSBci*, -.Bishop  Johann,  of  Augsburg,  hia 

death,  tomb,  and  epitaph,  2S3. 
Fulginium,  Umbrian  city,  now  Foligno^  270i. 
Ringai,  Bemardmo^  painter,  of  the  Kenese 

school,  fl.  1512,210,211. 
Fuocodi  Legno,  volcanic  pbenomoion  in 

Tuscany,  75. 
FUhrlich,  mod«rn  German  painter  atRomew 

538. 
Furlo,  p^iss ofthe,  139. 
Fusano,  Castel,  casino  and  pine  forest,  .596. 
FunoKANo,  town  of.  birthplace  of  Corelli  the 

composer,  and  of  Monti,  the  poet,  83.    . 
Fttta,  cuetom-honse  station,  76. 


Gabii,  Volscian  eity  of,  now  Castigiione,  563- 

Lake  of,  584. 
Gabina,  or   Laj^  Oabiniis,    volcanic  tnfk 

fiom  the  lake  of  Gabil,  used  In  the  early 

public  works  of  ancient  Rome^  817.  564. 
Gaddi,  Gaddo,  Florentine  painter  and  mo- 

saicist,  d.  1312, 40a 
,  Taddeo,    Florentine  nidnter,  smi   «f 

Gadde,  pupil  of  Giotto^  k  1300,  d.  IgfiS. 

267. 
Gaeteni  fortress,  adjoining  tomb  of  C  Me. 

telU,35a 
Gaeteno.   ScipUme  IPuhon^,    called  also 

CafeUtni  and  Scipione  da  Gaeta,  portrait 

painter,  of  the  Bolognese  school,  '*theRo. 

man  Vandyke,"  d,  1600, 432.  439.  481.      > 
Gagliardi,  Bernardino  of  Citt&  di  Castello, 

painter,  d.  1665, 15a  152.  264^ 
GalaninOtBaidoiBareAloiaiOy  portrait  pidnter, 

of  the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1578,  d.  16S8» 

50. 
GaUurit  Galatso,  painter,  of  theFerrarese 

school,  fl.  1404-1450, 12. 
Galassi,   General,   his  researches  at  Cer- 

vetri,  606. 
Galeaiao,    Gian,  his  defeat  of  Bentivoglio 

and  the  Bolognese  at  Caaaleochio,  73. 
Galen,  his  house  on  the  Via  Sacra,  320 
Galera,  deserted  town  of  (Carelse),  590. 
—  fluv.,  now  the  Fosso  d'  Acqua  Soujl 

191.  597. 
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<i>uRht«  orrm 


I  at  ComUnMnoplf, 


0>ii«i«.  of  nctucn  (mibnc)  at,  boIdidi, 
»i  •tllieC»plu.l.«iai  >[Frm«,».; 
■t  Iha  LUenn,  US.  i  H  LorMD,  IM.  133.  i 
■I  I^BiU,  tm;  M  HnUiSOT.i  it  Iht 
Vitleu.  40. 

— (i(Sai1ptun(puliU«)atlbcC>rit(il,493.; 

orxpulchiil  JnKTlplisni  (Oil.  Lii^duia)! 

A  idp.  I  of  Bupi,  ilLtTg.iOf  luEiia,  li. 

471. 
OtLttit,  timn  or  (PBMiinlunl.  KS. 
OallLniiD,  3..  hoiplUl  of,  Kane,  !S!. 

OilliH  Corneliui,  hit  Unhplm,  108. 

Oalviniim.  lU  «\Kanrj  at  Bolognfc  ^■ 
OrnnbRH,  Cunl.,  hll  Villi  LanW;  hli  n- 
pnnf  sf  S.  Cvhi  Bonomw  rnpectlng  LI, 

Oinilrillnl,  FcucHO  Ooil,  ft1«>d  at  AlBol, 


Fcrami>l,  Card.,  hU 

iario,  itn^fUiK  itt,  paUl 
tlnfichDiil,  pupil  of  yillp 


mippa  Li[^,  d.  1W4, 


4U.  I  0(  III!  Villa  a*  EUe,  It  lltoll.  SN.  1 
tX  lb*  Villa  PamBIUDorIa,  ssa    &f  Bo- 

Oar^aio,  Bauemulo  Titio  da,  Mlnter,  ot  the 

Rapliafl  Df  F^rran,"  nlftd '"  Garofklo," 
ftom  Ih*  irtnk  vhlchhelDlroducHilnbli 

Iwjwi.wi.'ios.  soi  507,  so8,'sog.sn. 

Ofrnur^.  Qatpare,  of  Maceratiu  uLnter,  fl. 
GupeFoiiv,  the  celcliiiUd  brigand,  138. 


Otb^maimUt,  jalnter.otlhiVeHHu 

•chool,  fl.  IMS,  II. 
GcUilui  II.,  pope.  attai*«l  W<>" '"P- 

AWmo.  SOT.  I  "on  Can*!  d'rtHo,  eS; « 
Omaro,  Moote,(Mont'Lu™iilU),  imiiK*, 
OEHt'iuNO,  tD«n  Bad  culle  of.  us:. 

Otw,  Satiolommm,  of  UtUno,  irrliiKa, 

— ,  Sirelafwi'  of  'Uiblna.  palnMr.  rf  *« 

Untelu  Ksb»l,   d.  mi.  It-  ">■  1*'' 

151  utnWW 


GtaloBT  :'  wAnli  of  geologicar  "W"*;  *' 
.f  Jt^,  ^Imt  cnl«  sT  KinK  «*» 
568.   £lS.j— A^inu,   }f^',^J'^ 


Oeorm  SL,  M9.  Lift  of,  i"">  ■«»" 
Gw'lge  I'v^,  W?ig  of  EiiBland.  "''JSS 

si..sr„'*tr«v'v'iA.'l^ 

bjBlrThonia.L»wrtMe,4».     __v 

°ffiris.r!rss'.r»5» 

Gerad'Adda,  battle  of,  112. 

Germanleu*.  lit«  tofDb,  356.  .^„i  lU 
Qtrmia,,  enpentn   «  thniM*«™ " 

aru^Glo:Fr^,ai.  I<«lliw.'>f  "*,SJt 
n«e  Khool.  pupil  of  HMo-J-^ 
1619.,  3ft  5S,  Ki  S.  69,  m  73  -*  ^'c-. 

''r™i."iT-''Fe4iri"w.  'd'*«'    ^ 


er  TolwluiD,  dtf^ted  i 


nurd/,  t> 


Aito  Watte' (0«™iH»'^ 
)f  Utncbl,  puinltf,  of  IM  »*" 


lKt>BX. 
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school,    d.  1660,  152,  ISa  169.  4t7.  500. 
.503.  508,  509.  Slfi.  518. 

Ohetro,  the  Jewish  quarter,  at  Ancona, 
126. ;  Ferrara,  14  ;  Rome,  995, 

GAezxi,  Pterleone,  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  b.  1674,  d.  1755,  55a 

Ghibelines  defeated  by  the  Guelphs  at  Fou- 
alta,  28. ;  utterly  overthrow  the  Guelphs 
and  Florenthfies  at  Monte  A{)erto,  S06. ; 
overthrow  the  Guelphs  and  Romans  at 

•  Tiisculura,  558. ;  their  stronghold  at  Pales, 
trina  captured  and  destroyed  by  Benedict 
VllL,  577.  Emblems  of  Ghibeline  cities 
on  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  S07, 
li08. ;  on  facade  of  Pal.  Comunale,  at 
Perugia,  259. 

Ghibertit  Lorenzo,  Florentine  sculptor,  d. 
1465. ;  113  210.   .His  bunt,  487. 

Ghino  di  Tacco,  the  robber-knight;  his 
castle  at  Radtcofanl,  219. 

Ghirlandaio^  or  Gkirlandajo^  DometUeo, 
painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  b.  1451, 
d.  14a5,  113.  200.  202.  444.  506.  His 
bust,  488. 

Giacomo,  S.,  church  of,  (M.aggiore,)  Bo* 
logna,  51. 

,  hospitals  of,  at  Rome,  527. 

Giacomo  di  VUerbo,  Lorenzo  dr\  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  fl.  1460. ;  2S6. 

^— ,  Maestro,  of  Florence,  worker  in 
tarsia,  145. 

Giannicota,  of  Perugia,  painter  of  the  Um- 
Man  school,  pupil  of  Perugino,  d.  1540, 
161.  253,  S54,  255. 258.  261. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  conceives  the  idea  of 
the  '*  Decline  and  Fall  **  in  the  church  of 

,  Ara  Coeli,  416.  His  remarks  on  the  ruin 
of  the  Coliseum  by  the  Farnese  princes, 
510. ;  on  the  Spada  Pomiiey,  517. 

GibgoH,  John,  R.  A.y  living  English  sculptor 
at  Rome,  SSI. 

Gilles,  Pierre,  the  French  traveller;  his 
tomb,  424. 

Gimignanit  Gtadnto,  of  Pistoja,  painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  b.  1611,  d.  1681, 257.40$.  572. 

Giordano,  Luca,  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  b.  1632,  d.  1705,  97.  537. 

Gt'orgetti,  Antonio,  sculptor,  17th  century, 

■  pupil  of  Bernini,  408. 

Giorgio,  S.,  churches  of,  at  Bologna,  53. ; 
Ferrara,  18. ;  Rome,  420. ;  Siena,  211. 

Giorgio,  Francesco  di,  of  Siena,  sculptor, 
15th  century;  145.  207.  214.  His  MSS. 
and  drawings  on  architecture  and  engi- 
neering, 215. 

Giorgione  {Giorgio  Barbarelli),  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  d.  1511,  502.  506. 
508.  516.  535. 

Giotto  {di  Bondone),  painter  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  b.  1276,  d.  1887,  12.  32. 71.  j 
his  four  Evangelists  at  Rarenna,  90. ;  his 
frescoes  executed  for  the  Polenta  family, 
a.  93.  99.  156.  ?11.  (?) ;  hit  flrescoes  at 
Asslsi,  266.  268.  The  Navicella  of  St. 
Peter's,  3S4.  893. ;  portrmt  of  Benedict 
VI n.,  the  last  fragment  of  hie  flrescoes  in 
St  John  Lateran,  401.  His  design  for  the 
tomb  of  the  Sihrelli,  in  An  Coeli,  415. 421. 
427.    His  bust,  478. 

Gioitino  (Tommaso  di  Si^ano),  grandson 
of  Giotto,  painter  and  sculptor,  b.  1477, 
d.  1511,267. 

Giovanni,  S.,   churches  of,  at  Soiogna,  in 

.    Monte,  53.:    CUta  di  CasteOo,   Battisto, 
15a ;  Decollato,  153. ;  Pesaro,  de'  Rifor- 
Cent.  It. 


matl,'117.  f  Ravenna,  Battista,  90. ;  Ev'an- 
gelista,  90.  j  in  Fonte,  87. ;  Recanati  135. ; 
RofM,  Crysogono,  421. ;  Decollato,  421. ; 
de'  Florentini,  421. ;  Laterano,  399. ; 
Siena,  Battista,  now  the  Baptistery,  SIC/. ; 
Spoieto,  273. ;  Urbino,  146i ;  Volterra,  199. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  church  of,  at  Rome,  421. 
OioTANNt,  San,  town  of,  birthplace  of  Ma- 

saccio,  236. 
Gioifanni  di  S.  Giovanni,      See  San  Gio- 
vanni. 
Giovannino,  S.,  church  of,  at  Siena,  211. 
Giovenello.    SeeGattapone. 
Giraldi  Ltlio  Gregorio,  the  mytliologist,  his 

tomb,  15.  18. 
Girandola,  the  celebrated  fireworks  at  the 

castle  of  St.  Angelo,  3h'2. 
Giraud  Palace,  at  Rome,  512. 
OirolamO)  S.,  churches  of,  at  ForH,  108.  ; 

Rimini,  113. 
GiromefU,  first  living  artist  in  ptetra-dura, 

293. ;  his  cameos  in  the  Vatican,  483. 
Giulia  Stemma,  her  monument,  543. 
Giuliana,  S.,  church  of,  Perugia,  256. 
Giuliano,  S.,  churches  of,  at  Macerata,  135. : 

Rimini,  113.  $  Spoieto  (Monte  Luco),  275. 
Giulio  Romano  {Giulio  Pippi),   l^ninter  and 
architect,  of  the  Roman  school,  b.  1492. 
d.  1546,  36.  46.  69.  115.  273.  822.     Em- 
ployed in  the  rebuilding  of  St  Peter's, 
382.  393.  426.  429.  4Sa  441.  447.  453,  454. 
457.  490,  491 .  498.  502,  SOa  505,  506, 507  (?\ 
508.  511,  512.  516.  538.  556.    His  bust,  488. 
Giunia  da  Pisa,    See  Pisa. 
Giuseppe,  S.,    churches  of,   at  Rome  (de* 
Falegnami),  422. ;   Siena  (oratory),  212. ; 
Urbino,  146. 
Giustiniani  family— their  palace  at  Rome, 

512.  J  Cardinal,  rebuilds  Sta.  Prisca,  438. 
Giti'STiKO,  SAK^own  of,  148.  157. 
Gladiator,  the  Dying,  in  the  Capitol,  496. 
Glossators  of  Bologna,  their  diffusion  of  the 

Roman  law  throughout  £ur<^e,  37. 
Godo,  village  of,  79.  8a 
Golden  Rose,  consecration  of  the,  405y 
Goldoni,  the  dramatist,  his  bust,  488. 
Gtonsalvus,  Card.,  bis  Gothic  tomb,  13th  cen- 
tury, 405. 
Gonzaga,  S.  Lodovico,  his  tomb,  423. 

,  Card.,  and  Card.  Corsi  repair  and  dedi-* 

cate  the  tomb  of  Dante,  95. 

,  general  of  Clement  VII.,  his  treache. 

rous  seizure  of  Ancona,  123. 
— ,  Leonora,  wife  of  Francesco  Maria  I., 
Duke  of  Urbino,  her  villa  of  Imperiale,  117. 
Oordian,  the  emperor,  bis  villa  on  the  Via 

Gabina,  583. 
Gori,  the    archseologist,   on  the  Eugubian 
Tables,  162.  On  the  Etruscan  antiquities  of 
Volterra,  197.  On  the  Roman  Columbaria^ 
365. 
Gospels,  MSa  of  the :  —  in  Armenian,  12th 
century,  39. ;  in  Greek,  8th  or  9th  century, 
with  miniatures,  215. ;  in  Greek,  12th  cen- 
tury,  484. ;  in  Syriac,  7th  century,  411. ; 
Codex  of  St.  Luke  in  Italian,  written  on 
papyrus  in  gilt  letters,  6th  century,  954. 
Gothic  (Italian-Gothic)  architecture,  exam, 
pies  of:  —  at  Ancona,  cathedral,  churches. 
Loggia  de'  Mercanti,  125,  1S6.  i^^Arezxo, 
cathedral,  S.  M.  della  Pteve,  238. ;  Frater. 
nit&,  Wki  —  Assisi,  Sagro  Convento,  13th 
century,  265,  266. ;  S.  Chiara,  Cathedral, 
969. ;  &  Pietro,  269. ;  — Bologna,  S.  Petro* 
nio,  43,  44. ;  S.  Giacomo,  51. ;  Fdro  dtf 
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lleiemtl,  67.;  Domiw.  60l;  — Ayiwo  8. 
Sepolerot  doorway  or  &  Franceico,  UoL ;  — 
.  Bmeeuma,  cattle,  aoO.  ;*  CHKA-ii/  CatteUo, 
doorway  of  cathedral,  150. ;  S.  Dooieiileo, 
152. }  S.  Maria  Btaggiore,  153. ;  Pal.  Comu- 
nale,  ISi.i^QBila  CaOdlana,  catbadral 
(LomlMnl)»2Ba  j  Abbadia  di  S.  Maria,  S8S.^ 
—  QnrtteiOt  C4tfa«drai,  chuicbcf*  and  Pid.  of 
Card.  Vitellefchi.  610,611.:  — CbfiofMi,:S. 
Marvberita,  bf  (Hot.  and  N.  dl  Plaa.  MS.  i 
— fVrrora,  cathedral,  14. ;— fScMZ/^^churcli, 
nO.;*-/b%A»,  cathedral,  8.  Domenioo, 
S70.  \—Frtucati,  Campanile^  556.  y^Mataa 
MarahHa,  cathedral.  181. ;  —Nami,  catfae. 
dral,  279.; — Orvieto.,  cathedral,  165^;  — 
Fetmgia,  PaL  of  Card.  Oorla,  949.  %  catbe- 
dral,  S2A3. }  doorwav  of  8.  Angdo,  £54. ; 
went  end  and  window  of  8.  Doraenioo,  by 
Oiov.  di  Plia,  8.  Ercolano,  265. ;  8.  Oiu. 
liana,  256. ;  Mad.  della  Luce.  257. ;  Pal. 
Codiunale,  14th  century,  Pal.  OoTema* 
tlvo,  S6Q.;— Pofife  deUa  Badia,  caatle 
615.  s  —  Ranemutf  doorway  of  8.  Gio- 
vanni Evangeltsta, go. ;.-.A/m£»A  S.Fran.' 
ceico  (po«Mse  of  the  Gothic  into  the  dat. 
tical  ityle),  112. :  —  Rome,  painted  windows 
and  tabernacle  1 14tb  century)  in  St.  John 
Xjiteran,  400. ;  cloisten  of  S.  John  Lateran, 
401. ;  chapel  of  Scab  SanU.  4QS.  j  clolstorg 
of  S.  Facrfo  ftiori  le  Mure,  407. ;  tome  tracei 
In  S.  Agofttino,411.  {  fragment  in  AraCoaii, 
414.;  8.  M.  Sopra  Minerva,  427.  ;-~&f» 
CitttWco,  church,  21&}..6&nia,  catheilral, 
207. ;  baptistery,  210. ;  8.  Domenico,  211. ; 
Duonslgnori  Palace  (terra  ootta),  214.; 
Fonte  Branda,  214.;  botpital,  215. j  — 
Spoleto,  cathedral,  S.  Domenico,  S.  Gio- 
vanni, S.  Pletro  (Lombard),  273. ;  —  5«M. 
aeo,  cloisters  of  &  Soolastlca,  552. ;  —  TWi, 
cathedral,  and  doorway  of  8.  Fortunate, 
164.;  TW^A/t'ito,  castellated  gateway,  door- 
wav  of  cathedral,  156. ;  ToseaneUo,  eathe- 
dra'l,  8th  century,  616.  ;-^Fifer^^  cathe. 
dral,  224.;  Episcopal  Palace,  £25.;  S. 
Francesco,  226.  ;.~Fotorra,  Pal.  Publico, 
196.  *,  cathedral  and  churches,  197-^199. 

Gothic  kings,  Eaat,cbroiio1ogical  liat  of,  xxzi. 
Ravenna,  made  their  capital  by  Theodorkc, 
H5. 

Gotit  living  English  sculptor  at  Eome,  522.    - 

Government  of  the  Papal  States,  vi. ;  of 
Rome,  295. 

Governolo,  villi^  of,  10. 

Governor  of  Rome,  vii.  295. 

Goizadino,  Card.  lUllsse,  nephew  of  Gregory 
XV.,  his  monument  and  portrait  in  mosaic, 
60.    His  tomb,  413. 

GoxxoU,  Benaxzo,  iiainter  of  the  Florentine 
school,  fl.  1400 ;  198. 26a  271. 

Graces,  celebrated  antique  group  of  the,  at 
Siena,  S09L 

Gradara,  village  of,  US. 

Qrandi  EreoUt  called  alio  Ercole  da  FerrarOt 
painter  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  b.  1491,  d. 
15S1,  12. 17. 43. 

Orange  d*  Arquien.  dc  la,  (Cardinal,  died  at 
the  age  of  105.    His  tomb,  4S4.~ 

Grano,  Monte  del,  sepulchral  tumulus  in 
which  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Portland  Vase  were  discovered,  655. 

Grass!  Palace,  at  Bologna,  64. 

Grati,  Gian  Giacomo,  his  monument,  60. 

Graviscas,  Etruscan  city  of,  the  port  of  Tar- 
quinil,  186. 


Omy,.  Mrs.  Hamilion,  her  woriE  on  tlie  acpol. 
chres  of  Etruria,  xxix.  612. 613. 

(2r«afaMc,  ErciU,  piunter  or  the  Bologneae 
school,  b.  1688,  d.  1765,  42,  43.  57, 58, 59, 
60. 69. 75. 

Grazie,  Le,  village  of.  194. 

Gregthrio,  Qdto  di,  of  Sieiia  •cnlptor*  14th 
oentury,  215. 

Gregorio,  8.,  chttfchei  of  :~at  Bologna,  54. ; 
Roaae^422. 

Gregoriapoli,  nanae  of  Ostia  in  the  9th  oen- 
tury,  when  rebuilt  by  Gregory  iV.,  594. 

Gregory,  8.,  Naxianien,  MSL  copy  of  bia  Ho- 
nuiies,  11th  century,  484.    His' tomb,  382. 

■'•—f  St.,  I.,  pone  (the  Great),  hi«  atone 
breviary,  101.  His  Vision  on  the  Tomb  of 
HadriaHj  361.  Fouitds  Chuich  of  &  Agata 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  his  mother, 
a  Silvia,  410.  Site  of  his  family  maoaion, 
and  his  chapels  on  the  GoeliaiK  422L  His 
episoopal  chair.  433.  44a 

—^  IL,  pope,  inscription  recording  hia  dona- 
tion to  tbt  chufch,  385.  His  restovallon  of 
S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  405. 

-«^  IVb,  .  pope^  rebuHda  'Church  of  S. 
Marco,  424.;  builds  present  town  of  Oatia. 
594. 

VIL,  pope  (Hildebrand),  aoene  of  his 

coronation,  437.    Hia  birthplace,  690. 

— *■  X.,  pope,  aoene  of  hi*  electioB,  fiS4.  Hie 
tomb  by  Margaritone,  14th  century,  239.  • 

——XL,  pope,  sends  Robert  of  Gcaeva  to 
Irtunder  GeUBna;  110.;  removea  tbefMy 
see  firom  Avignon,  at  the  avgsvBitioa  of 
JS.  Catherine  of  Siena,  91& ;  transfeca  the 
Piqial  palace  from  the  Xiateraa  to  the  Vati- 
can,  448. 4SI7.    His  tomb,  400. 

—^  XU.,  pope»  his  monument,  134. 

XIIi.,  pope  (Buonoompegni),  the  re- 
former of  the  calendar,  ralaes  Bologna  to  an 
archbishraric,  30. ;  strengthens  the  fintaof 
Ancona*  121  \  erects  the  fbuntains  in  PI- 
assa  Navona,  378. ;  restores  S.  M.  Mag- 
gtore,  403.;  establishes  the  Crociferi  ui 
8.  M.  di  Trevi,  431. ;  aasista  S.  Filiptio  Neri 
in  building  his  ehurch  of  S.  M.  in  VnUioeila, 
431.  {  establishes  the  College  for  EogUsfa 
Miastooariei,  410. ;  begioa  the  buildisw  of 
PaL  Pontificio,  514. ;  builds  ColtegioRo- 
mano,  521 ;  builds  Monte  Porxto,  575.  Hia 
statue  at  Bologna,  62. ;  at  Rome,  486.  His 
tomb,  Stih 

XIV.,  pope  (Sfnmdati),  holda  the  confe- 
rence of  Zsgarolo,  to  revise  the  Vulgate, 
583.    His  tomb,  392. 

— —  XV.,  pope  (Ludovisi),  founder  of  the 
Propaganda,  525.    His  tomb,  423. 

—  XVI.,  pope  (Cappellari),  Abbot  of  S. 
Gregorio,  422. ;  arranges  the  Vatican  Gal* 
lery,  455. ;  restores  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo 
fijori  le  Mure,  496.;  founda  the  Muaeo 
Gre^foriano  f<Mr  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  an* 
tiquities,  474. ;  converts  the  Lateran  Pa- 
lace  into  a  museum,  497.  Hit  buet,  by 
Fabris,477.    His  tomb,  390. 

Grove,  river,  192. 

Grille,  ducal  family  of  Genoa,  their  Ibrmer 

possession*  on  the  Lake  of  Bracciano^  59SL 
Grimaldi,  Gio,  Francesco,    See  Bokigneoe, 
Grimoaldo,   king  of  the  Lombarda^   ruins 

Forum  Fopilii,  109. 
Orosseto,  city  of,  capital  of  the '. 

182 

—  to  Volterra,  Siena,  ftc,  204. 
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GroMi,   Giovanni^   Roman    sculptor,   18th 

century,  378. 
Grotta   Ferrata,   village  and   Basilian  mo. 
'     nastery  of,  660.    The  Greek  MSS.  of  iU 

library  transferred  to  the  Vatican.  480. 
•- d' Orlando  at  Sutri,  23*  j  of  Pytha- 
goras at  Cortona,  S44 ;  Scrgardi  at  Camu- 

scia,  243. 
Grotte  Vaticane,  subterranean  chapel  of  St. 

Peter's,  392. 
.  Gualahdro.  Monte,  on  the  Lake  of  Tbrasi- 

mene  (Monies  Cortonenses),  246. 
GuALDQ  Tadino,  town  of  (Tadinum).14I. 
GutUdo,  Matteo  di^  painter,  of  the  Umbrian 

schooJ,  fl.  1470,  2o3. 26SL 
'  Guarini  the  poet,  MS.  of  his  «*  Past<a:  Fido,»» 

20.  His  portrait,  16.  His  house,  21. 
— — ,  Alessandro,  his  Latin  enigma,  16. 
— 'i  Oiambattista,  printer  of  Greek  books, 

and  master  of  Aldus,  at  Ferrara,  2a 
Guarnacci,   Monsignore  M^irio,  one  of  the 

earliest  Etruscan  sintiquaries,  founder  of 
-    the;  ,ffHiseum  and  library  of  volterra,  196, 

197.    His  tomb.  200. 
GuBBio,  city  of  (Iguvium),  160. 162. 
.-^  to  Citti  di  Castei%  IGQ. ;  to  Facondino, 

J63. ;  to  Perugia,  163.  j  to  La  Schieggia,' 

140. 
C  uelphs,  their  victory  over  the  Ohibelines  at 

Fossalia,  28. ;  thejx  contests  at  Kavenna, 

86. ;  their   overthrow  at  Monte  Aperto, 

206.  \  their  defeat  at  Tusculum,  558.  * 
Guerctno  (Giartfrancesco  3arbieri)t  painter, 

of  the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1590,  d.  1666, 
.    his  birthplace,  25.    His  house  at  Cento» 

25,  26.    His  house  at  Bologna,  67.    His 

works^  19.  25,  26. 32.  36.  47.  53.  £5.  58, 39. 

GO.  61.  66.  93.  94.  108,  109.  113.  116.  119. 

326.  133.  212.  254.  257.  261,  262.  41 1  432. 

437.  458.  The  Persian  sibyl,  490.  &  Petro. 
.    nilla,  491 .  500. 503.  505,  506,  507,  508, 509. 

514, 515. 516. 5ia    The  Aurora,  537,  56S. 
Guerra,  Roman  architect,  17th  century,  412. 
Guiccioli,  the  Countess,  on  Lord  Byron's 

re^iidence  at  Ravenna,  95. 
Guidi  family,  of  Volterra,  199. ;— Alessandro, 

**the    Italian   Pindar,**   his    tomb,    434. 
i.  Jacopo,  bishop  of  Penna,  pupil  and  diplo- 
matic secretary  of  Guicciardini,  his  tomb, 

199L 
Guidif  D4mtenia}ilR.onaak  sculptor,  17th  cen- 

tury,^5.  4ia  412. 
GtUdo  Renft  painter,  of  the  Bolognese  school, 

b.  1575,  d.  1642,  26.  32.  34. 35.  44  47,  48, 

49.  51  57.  59,  60.  64,  65,  66.  68.  72.  87.  97. 

106.  lOa  119.  136.  132.  212.  261,  262.  404. 

The  Archangel  Michael,  417,  418.  422. 
i   The  Crucifixion,  423.  424.  433, 433.    Hope, 

437.  441.  4.58.  491.  500.  Portrait  of  the 
:  Cenci,  500.  505;  506.  506, 509, 510.  513.  5U. 
,   The  Aurora,  515, 516.  518.  625.  Sketch  for 

the   CruciHxion,   556.  562.    Portraits  of 

himself,  490.  515.    His  portrait  in  old  ag« 

bv  Cantarini,  36.    His  tomb.  48. 
Guidotti  Palace,  at  Bologna,  64. 
Guiducao,  painter,  of  the  Sienese  school,  fl. 

1215,  206,  207. 
Guiilaume,  French  painter  on  glass,  17th 

century,  43a 
Gulscard,  Robert,  the  Norman  chief,  bums 

and  ruins  Rome,    314. ;   ruins  the  Coli* 

seum,  339. ;  ruins  tomb  of  Augustus,  356. 
Guittone,  Fra,  inventor  of  musical  notation, 

and  Fra  Guittone  the  poet,  their  birth. 

place,  241.  . 


Gustavuf  Adolphus,  has  celebcated  library, 
presented  by  Queen  Christina  to  the 
Vatican,  480. 

Guy  de  Montfort,  lieutenant  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  4th  son  of  Simon  Earl  of  Leicester, 
avenges  the  death  of  his  father  at  Eves- 
ham, by  murdering  Prince  Henry  of 
England  at  VUerbo,  224>  225. 

Hackney  carriages  at  Rome,  290. 

Hadrian,  his  public  works  at  Rome :  — 
builds  the  Pons  GBlius,  304.  312.  His 
mausoleum,  360,  361.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Rome  (fVom  his  own  designs), 
335.  His  celebrated  bust  in  Villa  Albani, 
535.  His  villa  at  Tivoli,  544.  His  villa  at 
Palestrina,  580. 

Halls  of  the  Capitol  Museum  :  —  Hall  of  the 
Bronzes,  493. ;  of  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
496.;  of  the  Emperors,  494. ;  of  the  Fawn, 
495. ;  of  Inscriptions,  492. :  of  the  Philo- 
sophers, 494. ;  of  the  Sarcophagus,  492. 

Vatican  Museum  :  —  Hall  of  Animals, 

471;  of  the  Biga,  474.;  of  Busts,  471. 
Circular  Hall,  472. ;  of  the  Greek  Cross, 
473.;  of  the  Masks,  471.;  of  the  Muses, 
471. 

HamiUoni  Gavin^  English  painter,  fl.  1760, 
537.  His  discovery  of  the  Discobolus,  474* 
His  discoveries  at  Ostla,  595. 

HaunitMiI,  his  victory  at  Thrasimene,  246. ; 
his  reputed  attack  on  Spoletium,  272. ; 
his  attack  on  Tusculum,  558. ;  his  camp 
near  Fidenoe,  178. ;  camp  on  the  Alban 
hill,  565. ;  his  reconnoitre  of  Rome  from 
Prasneste,  578. 

Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  studies  under  Fabricius  ab 
Acquapendente  at  Padua,  220. 

BausseTt  living  Swiss  painter  at  Rome,  523. 

Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  the  English  condotti- 
ere,  in  the  service  of  Gregory  XVI.,  14th 
century;  his  capture  and  sack  of  Faenza, 
105. 

Headley,  on  the  skeleton  at  San  Giovanni, 
236. 

Helena,  the  empress,  St.,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  builds  a  church  over  the  Santa  Caiia, 
before  it  leaves  Nazareth  for  Lorcto,  12&  ; 
founds  Basilica  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
405.  Her  tomb,  360.  Her  porphyry  sar- 
cophagus^  473. 

Helvia  Ricina,  city  of  the  Piceni,  destroyed 
by  Alaric,  134.  135. 

Henry  II.  of  Bavaria,  Emperor  of  Italy,  his 
cession  of  the  Duchy  of  Benevento  to  Leo 
IX^v. 

— -  v.,  emperor  of  Italy,  grants  a  charter  to 
Bologna,  28. 

. VII.,  of  Luxembourg,  emperor  of  Italy, 

his  camp-at  San  Salvi  for  the  siege  of  Flo. 
rence,  5^.  His  murder  by  the  Guelplisat 
Buonconvento,  218. 

i^—  IV.,  king  of  France,  pillar  commemo- 
rating his  conversion  from  Protcstantiem, 
405. 

»— ,  prince,  brother  of  Henry  HI.,  king  of 
England,  his  murder  al  Viterbo  by  Guy 
de  Montfort,  224,  225. 

VI.,  king  of  England,  his   present  of 

the  skull  of  St.  Anna  to  B.  Albergati  of 
Bologna,  42. 

~—  VII.,  king  of  England,  creates  Guid* 
Ubaldo  I.  duke   of  Urbino,  a  knight  of 
the  Garter ;    receives   from   him  m  ao« 
F  F  2 
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knowledgment  the  lecture  of  St.  Geone 
and  the  l>riiKon,  by  Raphael,  now  at  sL 
Petersburg,  144. 

Henry  VIII.,  king  of  Ensland;  the  tapes- 
trtci  by  Luca  von  Loyden,  presented  by 
him  to  Card.  Campeggi,  at  Bologna,  65. 
The  Palace  of  England  at  Rome,  presented 
by  him  to  the  same  cardinal,  518.  Hii 
**  Assertio  Se(>tem  Sacramentorum  adver- 
sus  Lutherum."  with  autograph  signature 
!n  the  University  library,  Bologna,  S9l  De. 
dication  copy  of  the  same,  with  autograph 
fiignature  and  inscription  to  Leo  X.,  in  the 
Vatican,  484.  Seventeen  autograph  letters 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  484.  Autcwrauh  letter  to 
the  Count  Palatine  against  Luther,  506. 

Hcnsius,  king  of  Sardinia.    See  Enzius. 

Heracllus,  the  Emperor,  inhabits  the  palace 
of  the  Ciesars  in  the  7th  century,  391.  323. 

Hercolani  jialacc  at  Bologna,  64. 

Hercules,  temples  of,  at  Kom^  327.;  atTcmi, 
275. 

Hernici,  scene  of  their  defeat  by  C.  Aqui- 
lius  Tuscus,  48a    Their  territory,  582. 

Hildebrand.    See  Gregory  VII. 

Hills,  the  seven,  of  Rome,  308. 

Hipiiodrome  of  the  Palatine,  S22. 

Historical  houses  at  Rome,  519. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  John,  on  Tasso's  prison,  23. ; 
on  the  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  246. ;  on  the 
temple  of  Clitumnus,  271. ;  on  the  bronze 
wolf  of  the  Capitol,  489. ;  on  the  Spada 
Pompey,  517. 

Holbein^  aant,  native  of  Basle,  painter,  16th 
century,  502.  508,  509. 

JHolsteniiis,  Lucas,  librarian  of  the  Vatican ; 
Pasquin's  witticism  on  his  appointment, 
381.  His  books  in  the  Angelica  Library, 
411.  His  MS.  notes,  501.  Determines  with 
Nardini  the  site  of  Veil,  586.  His  tomb, 
426. 

Honorius,  the  emperor,  fixes  the  seat  of  the 
Western  empire  at  Ravenna,  84. ;  repairs 
the  walls  of  Rome,  300.  302. ;  first  fortifies 
the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  S61. ;  completes  Ba- 
silica of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure,  406. 

.~<~  HI.,  pope,  builds  part  of  the  iiortico 
of  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  407. 

Hope,  Mr.,  author  of  Anastasius,  on  the  re- 
puted tomb  of  Theodoric,  94. ;  on  the  ca- 
thedral of  Siena,  207. ;  on  the  baptistery 
of  Siena,  210.;  on  the  Lombard  church  of 
S.  Pietro  at  Spolcto,  273. 

Horace,  on  the  wines  of  Albano,  571.;  on 
the  Algidus,  566  ;  on  Aricia,  572. ;  on  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal,  129. :  on  Digentia, 
.553. ;  on  the  victories  of  Drusus,  348. ;  on 
the  Fabrician  bridge,  305.;  on  the  Pons 
JBlandusiffi,  553. ;  on  the  temple  of  Fortune 
at  Antium,  603. :  on  the  temjple  of  Diana 
or  the  Algidus,  566. ;  on  the  site  and  baths 
of  Onbii,  584. ;  on  Munatius  Plancus,  554. ; 
on  the  charms  of  Prsneste,  577.;  on  his 
Sabine  farm,  553. ;  on  Mons  Soracte,  283. ; 
on  the  history  and  beauty  of  Tibur,  548.; 
on  Ustica,  553. ;  on  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
337. ;  on  the  Via  Sacra,  320. ;  site  of  his 
grave,  354. 

Horatla,  her  reputed  tomb  on  the  Appian, 
364. 

Horatius  Codes,  his  heroism  on  the  Subli- 
cian  bridge,  305. 

Horse,  the  bronze,  of  the  Capitol,  492. 

**2!'*^'  21'^^**''y  colony  of  Augustus,  now 
Orte,  228. 


Hocpitels  of  Bologna,  40, 4L ;  CittSi  di  Cas- 

-  teilo,  154. ;  Faenza,  106. ;  Iroola,  104. ; 
Loreto,  133. ;  Ravenna,  98. ;  Rome,  527. ; 
Siena  (9th  century),  815. 

Houdon,  French  sculptor,  fl.  1767.  His  cele- 
brated statue  of  S.  Bruno,  425. 

Houses  of  remarkable  persons :  —  Ariosto, 
21.;  Beccafurai.  214. ;  Bernini,  K19.i  Boc- 
caccio, 194. ;  Byron,  95. ;  S.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  212. ;  Pietro  da  Cortona,  519. ;  S. 
Francesco  d'Assisi,  268. ;  Guercino,  25. 67.; 
Pietro  Perugino,  261.;  Petrarch,  241.; 
Poussin,  519. ;  Raphael,  146.  519. ;  Rienzi, 
376.;  Rossini,  66. ;  Sweynheimthe  printer, 
519.;  Vasari,  241.;  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
aoi.;  the  Zuccari,  519. 

Howard,  Card.,  the  Protector,  rebuilds  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas  &  Becket,  441.  His 
tomb,  427. 

Hut  urns,  the,  with  Oscan  characters,  found 
at  Albano,  475.  570. 

i5t,  Sinibaldo^  painter  of  the  Umbrian  ichool, 

•fl.  1520, 161. 

Idex  fluv.,  now  the  Idlce,  104w 

Ignatius,  St.,  his  martyrdom  in  the  Coliseum, 
339.  Churches  of  (S.  Ignaxio)  at  Rome, 
423. ;  at  Viterbo,  226.    His  tomb,  480. 

Iguvium,  Umbrian  city  of,  now  Gublrio,  1601 

Jliactable'ofStesichorusin  the  Capital,  493. 

Illuminations  of  St  Peter's,  394. 

Imhqffl  Swiss  sculptor,  at  Rome,  522. 

Imola,  city  of  (Forum  Comelii),  104. 

keys   of,  captured   by  the  Bolognese 

(1222),  preserved  in  S.  Stefano,  42. 

to  Ravenna,  82. 

Imola,  Innoeenzio  da  (FraneucdX  painter  of 

the  Bolognese  school,  pupil  of  Francia,  fl. 

1540,  31.  Sa  40.  52.  !>7.  59,  60.  70, 71. 73.  97. 

104, 105.  108. 159.  861.  50SL 
Imperiale,  the  villa  of  the  Dukes  of  Uibino, 

near  Pesaro,  117. 
Imposta,  L',  post  station,  232. 
Impruneta,  L*.  village  and  church   of  S. 

Maria,  193. 
Tncisa,  village  of,  836. 
Ihcontri,  Cami'ilo.  painter,  16th  century,  pupil 

of  Guide.  198. 
Inge^o,  L*  (Andrea  di  Luipi  or  d'Assisi), 

¥ainter  of  the  Umbrian  school,  pupil  of 
'erugino,  b.  1470,  d.  1556, 253.  267. 

Ingliirami,  Cav.,  on  the  Cospiana  Patera 
at  Bologna,  39. 

— >-,  Gen.  Jacopo,  celebrated  captain  of  the 
16th  century,  against  the  Turks,  196. 

— — ,  Padre,  celebrated  geographer  and  as- 
tronomer, his  map  of  Tuscany,  in. 

Ingres,  painter  of  the  modern  French  ichool. 
441. 

Innocent  II.,  pope,  his  restorations  and  mo- 
saics of  the  12th  century  in  S.  M.  in  Tras- 
tevere,43I. 

III.  (Conti), crowns  Peter  TI.  of  Aragon 

in  S.  Pancrazio,  434.  Entertains  him  at 
the  Vatican,  442.  His  tower  (T6r  de* 
Conti),  377.    His  tomb,  25a 

IV.,  pope,  (Fieschi),  recovers  Ravenna 

from  Frederick  II.,  86.  Confers  Ara 
Ckeli  on  the  Franciscans,  415.  Founds  the 
university  of  Rome,  523. 

— —  VI.,  pope,  introduces  a  theok^ical 
faculty  In  University  of  Bologna,  S7. 

VIII.,   pope  (Cibo),    rebuilds    S.    M. 

I^ta,  432. ;  builds  the  Belvedere  of  the 
Vatican,  442.    His  tomb,  380. 
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Innocent  X.,  Pope  (Pamfili),  raises  the  obe- 
lisk of  Piaxza  Navona,  374. ;  erects  the 
fountain  of  the  same,  378. ;  decorates  S. 
John  Latcran,  399. ;  builds  Pal.  Pamfili, 
514.;  presents  VillaPamfili-Doria  toOlimpia 
Maidalchini,  iiis  sister-in-law  and  mistress, 
539. ;  wrests  Ronciglione  and  Castro  from 
the  Farncse,  vi.  i.  destroys  city  of  Castro, 
6S0. ;  made  by  Guido  the  Lucifer  of  his 
picture  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  417. 
His  bronze  statue,  489.  His  portraits  by 
Velasquez,  508,  509.     His  tomb,  4ia 

— -  K.I.,  pope  (Odescalchi),  bis  tomb, 
389. 

— —  XII.,  pope  (Pignatelli),  completes 
the  Curia  Innocentiana,  508. ;  converts 
palace  of  England  into  an  ecclesiastical 
college,  512. ;  founds  hospital  of  S.  Mi- 
chele,  528. ;  ruins  Nero's  port  at  Porto  d' 
Anzo,  by  making  the  new  harbour,  603. 
His  tomb,  391. 

——XIII.,  pope  (Conti),  builds  the  steps 
of   Triniti  de*  Monti,  378.      His  tomb, 

.    391. 

Inquisition,  Palace  of  the,  at  Rome,  512. 

Inscriptions,  Hall  of  the,  at  the  Capitol,  493. 

Institute,  Archsological,  at  Romu,  523. 

Intronati,  Academy  of  the,  at  Siena,  210. 215. 

Ippolito.  S.,  martvr,  bishop  of  Porto,  his 
church  and  tomb  on  the  Isola  Sacra  at 
Ostia,  597. 

— — ,  marble  quarries  of,  138. 

Irish  convent  at  Rome,  423. ;  seminary,  410. 

irnerius,  celebrated  jurist  of  the  12tn  cen- 
tury, '<  Lucema  Juris,"  founder  of  the 
University  of  Bologna,  37. 

Iron  works— >  of  Canino,  617.;  Follonica, 
181.:  Monte  Nerone,  147.;  Ronciglione, 
233. ;  Tivoli,  549. 

Isaac,  8th  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  *'  the  great 
ornament  of  Armenia."  his  tomb,  89. 

Isaurus,  fluv.,  now  the  Foglia,  116. 

lochia,  village  of,  619. 

Isidore,  St,  MS.  of  his  *'  Etymologies,"  of 
8th  or  9tli  century,  110.  His  church  at 
Rome,  423. 

Isis,  temple  ofl  at  Bolc^na,  41,  42. 

Island  of  the  Tiber,  324. 

Isola  d'  Ariano,  80—82. ;  Bisentina,  222.  ; 
Farnese  (village  and  castle),  585— 59a ; 
Maggiore,  Minore,  and  Polvese,  on  the 
Lake  of  Thrasimene,  248. :  Martana,  on 
the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  222. ;  Sacra,  at  Ostia, 
597. 

Ijole  NaUnte  (Solfatara),  544. 


JacotM,  Johann,  of  Brussels,  goldsmith,  17th 

century,  founder  of  the  Flemish  College, 

at  Bologna,  his  portrait  by  Ouido,  58. 
Jacometti,  TarquiniOy  of  Recanati,  sculptor. 

fl.  1600, 129.  132.  134. 
Jacomont  of  JFaenza  (Giacomo  Bertucci), 

painter,  fl.  1513-1532. 105. 
Jaconet  painter  of  the  Florentine  school, 

d.  15.^3,  245. 
Jaeopo  da  Firenxe,  painter,  14th  century, 

20a 
Jaeopo,  Pietro  and  Oraxiodf,  painters  of  the 

Bologncse  school,  14th  century,  31. 
Janiculum  hill,  at  Kome,  309. 
Jansenius,  his  portrait  by  Titian,  509. 
Janus  Quadrifrons,  arch  of,  at  Rome,  348. 
Jerome,  St.,  copy  of  his  **  Epistles  "  (Rome, 

1468),  484. 


Jerusalem,  the  conquest  of,  commemorated 
on  the  arch  of  Titus.  349.  The  seven- 
branched  golden  candlestick  lost  in  the 
Tiber,  286. 

Tesi,  town  of  (CEsis  or  (Esium),  122.  ' 

Jews  in  the  Papal  Statef,  ix. ;  at  Anconii, 
12&  ;  Ferrara,  14. ;  Rome,  i95.  ;  their 
burial-ground,  343.;  compelled  to  pay  a 
tax  to  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  413. 

Joan,  Pope,  fable  of,  set  at  rest  by  a  medal  of 
Benedict  III.,  97. 

Joanna,  queen  of  Aragon,  her  portrait,  .'>09. 

Jolin,  St.,  supiM>sed  scene  of  his  martyrdom, 
303. 

Lateran,  the  first  basilica  of  Rome,  399. 

John  I.,  pope,  his  church  of  S.  Nereo  ed 
,  Achilleo  (Gth  century),  433. 

^—  VIII.,  pope,  his  marble  inclosure  of 
the  choir  of  &  Clcmente  (9th  century), 419. 

XV III.,  pope,  his  birthplace,  278. 

XXI.,   pope,    his  election    at  Viterbo, 

and  death  caused  by  fall  of  the  palace  roof, 
224.  226.     His  tomb,  224. 

——'  XXII.,  pope,  his  election  at  Bologna, 
63. ;  makes  Catitle  of  S.  Angelo  his  strong- 
hold, 361.  ;  receives  Louts,  king  of  Naples, 
in  S.  Pancrazio,  434. 

—  XXIII.,  pope  (Cossa),  begins  the  co- 
vered gallery  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  442. 

Joshua,  Greek  MS.  of  the  history  of,  on  a 
parchment  scroll  of  7th  century,  with  mi* 
niatures,  484. 

Jubilee  of  St.  Peter's,  385. 

Julia  Stemma,  monument  of,  54SL 

Julian  aqueduct  at  Rome,  36iS. 

Julian,  the  emperor,  his  monograms,  89.' 

Julian,  the  celebrated  piece  of  ordnance 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  out  of  M. 
Angela's  statue  of  Julius  II.,  46. 

Julius  II.,  pope  (della  Rovere),  ettablisbcs 
the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  over  Bo* 
logna.  29. ;  his  celebrated  statue  by  M. 
Angelo  destroyed  by  the  Bolognesc,  46. ; 
regains  Ravenna  for  the  Church,  and 
makes  it  the  capital  of  the  Romagna,  86. ; 
his  army  defeated  by  Gaston  dc  Foix,  86. 
102. ;  attaches  Forll  to  the  Church,  Ifl?.; 
his  oflTering.of  a  cannon-ball  in  the  S.  Casa 
at  Loreto,  129. ;  builds  Pal.  Apostotico  at 
Loreto,  132. ;  restores  Urbino  to  Duke 
Guid'  Ubaldo,  I.,  143.;  visits  Urbino,ai:d  be- 
comes  acquainted  with  Raphael,  144. ;  builds 
fortress  of  Civita  Vecchia,  187. ;  continues 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  S82. :  builds 
portico  of  SS.  Apos'toli,  414. ;  completes 
SL  M.  del  Popolo,  429. ;  brings  Sansovino 
to  Rome  to  execute  the  tombs  therein, 
430.  ;  restores  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  '436. ; 
history  of  his  monument  by  M.  Angelo, 
436. ;  builds  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican, 
447.;  lays  foundations  of  Vatican  Museum, 
442. ;  induces  M.  Angelo  to  paint  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  444. ;  brings  Raphael  to  Rome 
to  paint  the  Stanzc,  448. ;  purchases  (while 
Card,  della  Rovere)  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
for  the  new  Vatican  Museum,  470. ;  re- 
sides  in  the  Colonna  Palace,  506L ;  fortifies 
(while  abbot)  the  monastery  of  Grotta 
Ferrata,560. ;  builds  fortifications  of  Ostia, 
594.  His  portrait  by  Raphael,  507.  His 
tomb,  391. 

III.,   pope,  restores  its  privileges  to 

Perugia ;  his  statue  erected  by  the  cUizens, 
258,  259. ;  his  ex  voto  church  of  St  An  • 
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drea,  S87. ;  mtm  the  Spada  Pompey  flrom 
destruction,  516. 

Junius  Ba«>us,  prefect  oi  Rome  (a.  d.  S.''>9), 
his  sarcophagus  with  bas-reliefii  in  St  Pe- 
ter's, precious  as  a  relic  of  earljr  Christian, 
art,  xxT.  39S,  S03L 

Juno,  statues  of:  the  Juno  of  the  Capitol, 
4^. ;  the  Ludovisl  Juno,  &d7. 

June^  templrs  of:  Oabina  at  Oabii,  584.; 
Matuta  at  Rome,  SSR. ;  Sosjrfta  at  Lanu- 
▼ium,  57& 

Jupiter,  temples  of:  Apenninus  at  La 
Schi^gia,  140. ;  Capitolinus  at  Rome, 
SS8. ;  Feretrlus  at  Rome,  388.;  LatiaJis 
on  the  Alban  mount,  SG5. ;  at  Spoleto, 
274. 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  the  Papal 
•tatca,  viiL 

Jbstinian,  the  emperor,  becomes  master  of 
the  Italian    kingdom    by  the  valour  of 
Belisarius,  85.;  nis  portrait  in  the  con- 
'  temporary  mosaics  of  Ravenna,  88. 

Justus,  9..  oratorv  of,  at  Sieua,  212. 

Jutuma,  Lake  of,  5G9. 

Juvenali  on  the  Mamertine  prisons,  368. ; 
on  the  fountain  of  Iberia,  372. ;  on  the 
beggars  of  the  liill  of  Gensano,  573. 

Kai^lBfinannt  Anf^elica^  German  painter,  C 

1742^1806;  her  tomb,  418. 
Keats,  John,  the  poet,  his  tomb,  589. 
Kestner,  Chev.,    Hanoverian    minister    at 

Rome,  his  researches  at  Tarquinii,  614. 
Keoetsom,  living  sculptor  at  Rome,  488. 
Kings,  Roman,  chrooologiaal  table  of,  xxlz. 
Kingly  period,  ruins  of  the,  at  Rome,  309. 
Kircner,  Father,  his  museum  in  Coll.  Ro- 

.mano,  5S4  ;  remarks  on  the  obelisk  of  the 

Piaxza  Navona,  374.:  on  the  Solfatara,  543. 
Rnlgbr,  Mr.  Gaily,  his  work  on  the  eoclesi* 
-  astical  architecture  of  Italy,  zxix. 
Kocht  Joieph.modem  German  painter,  638. 
Kriton  and  Nt'oolaoit  Athenian    sculptors, 

their  celebrated  Caryatid  in  Villa  Albani, 

533. 
Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting,  xxix. 

Labicum,  T^tln  city  of,  now  Colonna,  575. 

Laboureur^  Roman  sculptor,  19th  century, 
424.  463L  487,  488.  536, 537. 

Labyrinth  of  Porsona,  and  of  the  Poggio 
Gajclla  at  Chiusi,  173. 

Lactanttus.  MS.  of  the  5th  century,  39. : 
copy  of  the  edition  of  Sweynheim  ana 
Pannarta,  the  first  work  printed  in  Italy 
(Subiaco.  1465),  552. ;  another  edition  (Su- 
biaco,  1616),  39. 

Lacus  Albanus,  now  Lake  of  Albano,  566. ; 
AlsietinuSj  now  Lake  of  Martlsnano,  285L 
'592. ;  Curtius,  Its  supposed  site  m  the  Ro- 
man Forum,  317. ;  Nemorensis,  now  L.  of 
Nemi,  574. ;  Regillus,  now  L.  of  Cornu- 
felle,  575.;  Sabatinus,  now  L.  of  Brao- 
ciano,  591. ;  Tarqulnianus,  now  L.  of 
Bolsena,  821.222. 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,    his  siege  and 

capture  of  Ostia,  594. 
I-f^u  Antonio,  Bologncse  architect,  d.  1756, 

Lago  Morto,  590. 

I^aKoni  di  Monte  Cerboll,  203, 
r™;?*^  ^^^?^  *66^  >   of  Bolsena,  221. : 
?n««- ••J2?.  ^^- i   BuHcame,  224.;   Casti! 
«"one.  182.  204.';  Chiusi,  17^6. ,  ColfloriS; 


137. ;  Comufelle,  575. ;  Gabii,  576. ;  Mar. 

tignano,  285.;    Nemi,  574-;    di  Tutaro. 

543. :  Thrasimene,  246. ;  di  Tico,  232. 
Lambertini  Palace,  at  Bologna,    now  the 

Ranusii,  65. :   Beato  Imclda  Lambertini, 

her  portrait,  73. 
I^mole,  village  of,  148. 
Lamonc  river  (Anemo),  79,  80.  83L  lOL  105. 

107. 
Lamp,  the  celebrated  Etruscan  bronze,  of 

Cortona,  the  mo«t  beautiful  known,  244. 
LancelloCti  Palace  at  Rome,  512. 
LaiuB^  modem  Milanene  painter,  S61.  518. 
LttMiUni,  Taddeo,  Florentine  cculptor,  d.  1594, 

S7&  514.  . 
hartfraneo^  Giovanni^  of  Parma,  painter  of 

the  Bolognese  schooL  d.  1676.  32.  135. 404. 

412.  413.  421.  502.  508.  513. ;  his  tomb,  4S1. 
Lai^ranit    Jacopo,  Venetian  sculptor  and 

architect,  fl.  1340, 48. 
Lante,  villa  at  Bagnaja,  near  Viterbo,  227. 
I^nti  Patace  at  Rome,  512. ;  villa,  538« 
Lanuvium,  Latin  city  of,  now  Civita  La. 

vinia,  573u 
Lansi,  Abate  Lul^,  the  celebrated  writer 

on  Italian  art,  his  birthplace,  135.  ;  hia 

observations  on  theEugubian  Tables,  1G2. ;' 

(Ml  the  school  of  Ferrara,  11. ;  on  the  Ares. 

coes  of  the  Madonna  di  Meazaratta,  70.; 

on  the  fl'escoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  444, 

445. ;   on  the  works  of  Beato  Aneelico, 

455.;  Barclocfo,  412.  J  Bastiani  no,  15.18.; 

Carlo  Bonone,  13. ;   Calabrese,  413L ;  Ca. 

massei,  417.;     the    Caracci,   64.:    Lod. 

CaraccI,  ^. ;   Cavedone,  58. ;    Carlo  Clg- 

nani,  107. ;   Cigoli,  404. ;  RaflT.  del  CoOe; 

151.  161. ;    Sebast  Conca,  423. ;   Jacopo 

Coppi,  59. ;  Pietro  da  Cortona.  417,  418. 

499. ;  Cremonesi,  17. ;   Baldassare  Croc^ 

SS7.;   Domenlchifio,  119.  413.  422.439.; 

Dosso  Dossi,  1& ;  Francesco  Francia,  31. ; 

Gagliardl,  150. ;  Galanino,  50. ;  GarOfalo, 

16. ;     Oennari,   61 . ;     Giotto,  99.  585. ; 

Guido,  417.  422.  {    Innocenzio  da  Imola, 

105. ;    Luti,  414; ;  !Car1o  MaralU.  425. ; 

Melono  da  Forll,  108. :  Micliael  Atigelo^ 

435.  445. ;  Muratori,  414. ;  Muaiano,  415. ; 

Parolini,  15. ;  Baldass.  Peruazi,  211 ;  S^ 

del  Piombo,  226.  435. :  the  Presciutti,  Ua  ; 

Raphael,  447.  451.  456.;    Roncalli,  1S2.; 

Salvator  Rosa,  421. ;    Siociolaote  da  Ser. 

nioneta,  415. ;  SantI  di  Tito,  154. ;  Sasso. 

ferrato,  4S9. ;   Luca  Signorelli,  245.  ;  F». 

rino  del  Vaga,  424. ;  Vasari,  421.;  Daniele 

da  Volterra.  441. ;  tlie  Zuccari,  fi32L  519L 
Laocoon,  the,  of  the  Vatican,  469. 
Ltm't^  Gaeiano,  of  Cagli,  painter,  b.  170^ 

dTme,  140.. 

Lapo,  Jacopo  dif  called  also- Jacopo  7%«Kbico» 
German  architect,  fl.  1230,  sent  by  Fre- 
derick II.  to  build  the  Sagro  Convento  at 
Assisi,  266. 

— ,  Arnoffo  df,  called  also  Amolfb  di  FU 
renne  and  Am.  FiorenttnOt  son  of  Jacopou 
Florentine  sculptor,  pupil  of  Nlccolodt 
Pisa,  bcrn  at  Colle,  fl.  1232^1300.  Hia 
bas-rellcfk  at  Orvieto,  166:  Monoment  by 
him,  169.  His  tower  at  Colle.  194.  Hia 
tomb  of  Bonifkce  VIIL  in  St  Peter*a,  39SL 

Lascaris,  John,  of  Constantinople,  hia  tomb. 
410. 

Lascia  passare,  219.  235.  237. 

Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  445. 

Lateran  Palace  and  Museum,  497.  GaUerr, 
498.  " 


IHilurr,  1& 

CupiMotui,  or  Tor  rtl 
.  Launntin*  Forst,  Sa9, 

,   orthe^oDunuhwl,  II 

71.  454.  489. 
Jjniri,  FOIppe,  pulnler  of  i 

b.  ]fit3,  i.  ](&^  STH. 
I^nDo,  Tnta^  ill,  liei 


•Moe  o[  Iheit  gmenl 


UrWno,  sTChllRi,  ] 


LuHTO.  a,  ill1>g>  of,  104. 

L^nm,  CkarUi,  Fmwb  pilnMt,  fl.  1G19  - 

iFrench  Kulptor,  18Ui  contuir,  4]B. 

l4tboni  to  CiTlta  Tecchli  by  ibK  coiac,  i» 
I4£T«,  Pkrri,  Flinch  iculplar,  17th  cm 

SlTT.  400.  *l«. ««). 
Ltir,  SlrPtUr,  Engllih  nlntcr.  17ili  cen 

tDfy.  hli  pvtntti  of  thi   UlitmiH   o 

CluTlM  if^fia. 
Ifliottc,  ll)>  boring)  ofthe  Ctoui  Hii.,  KS 
LnU,  riter,  GSl. 


Len,  S.,  cbHtch  of,  Borgo  S.  Ssiwlcro.  15a 
Loo  lit.  PCM,  hli  mioialioni  al  S.  Fnolo 

X.,p0M  {it-  Hoilld),  mptuTHt  irhllB 

cardinal  at  (b>  baUla  of  Rirtuiu,  102.  i 

quln'i  witUclim  on  hli  elHlkn,  3sJ. :  hii 
Wille  vorki,— eicnTitioot  In  Buhl  of 
Titug,  SIS.  i  nbuildlDc  «r  St.  ?««'>,  SMI  1 
rottontlen  srs.U.  (Mb  tfaniixll*,  (hini  de- 
-flgiii  of 'Riphul,  48a.)  contdetlonvrthe 

.^"^bc.  Vibcwi  Ll£^,  «W.  rbullda 

Coll.  D J.-      . 

4».  1  h 

pIctucB  II  the  ' 
MuKum  or  Iho 


Lmliu,  Dr.,  PcuhIhi  aiilliiuan,  ui  the 
AigDiiisn  fiUoa,  1*1. 1  on  Un  FMaHk 
Al^abet  m  Ihe  VMiOD,  479. 


Leuchtenbeig,  Duke  oK  inn  orCugeneBeiD. 

Levane.  ti«1-iU1hiii,'2S7. 

BolOffDcae  vchool,  pu]iii  of  iJppD  Dalmaiio, 

Iiberato,'s..  church  oT,  nnr  Bracclann,  591. 

booki.'d.  1596.  SIO.' 
Uherlut,  pope,  fbvnder  aT  a  U.  HagglaK, 


Llpeanal,  Glo.  Bologncse  Killptar,  d.  ITW, 

ifjiof,  Fra  Faippo,  painter  of  the  Florentine 
i^ool.b.  IMtlipoIioned  iaUS^73.4!».  Hli 
tomb  eiectoil  by  Loreiiao  dc'  Medlct,  tvlth 

,  Giacomo,  callnl  Ofaanttome  da  Budrio, 

paliiiA  at  the  BolO|neK  H;hool.  a.  1GS4, 

i  AimOiait,  Roman  archiied,  fl.  1550, 


'.we  Dahttaiio,    See  Dalnuitioj' 
jVU.  wlft  of  Au^ilui,  and  moth. 

berlui,   her  hnrij-pl**,  350,      I 

rjumof  her  Oberti,  SOS. 


.....  „. . ,  —  tVe  tne  oT  Laki 

Begitliu,  £75.;  on  the  DnthofSyphax 
mK  ■  an  Ihe  Battle  of  Thraalmwie,  946, 
'  ~  Herdoniua,  ini 
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Logan  stone  of  Italy,  the  Menlcatore,  SS8. 
Jjnittiu  de*  Mercantl  at  Ancona,  186 . ;  of  the 
Piazsa  Ifaggiore  at  Arezso,  238.;   di  & 
Paolo,  Siena,  213. 

Loggic  of  the  Vatican,  447. 

Lojano,  pott  station,  75. 

homlMTd  kings  of  Italy,  chronological  cata- 
logue of,  XX xl.  Riivcnna  made  the  me- 
tropoUs  of  the  kingdom*  hj  Astoiphus,  85. 
Besiege  and  plunder  Ancona,  and  make 
It  the  capital  uftbe  March,  ISS. 

Lombarde/H,  Otobattista,  called  alto  Delia 
Marca,  d.  1587,  131,  \3fL 

Lombardi^  Carlo,  Roman  architect,  17th 
century,  4SU.  438. 

Lombardo,  Alfonso,  called  also  Alf.  da  Fer- 
rara,  sculptor,  d.  1536,  18. 43,  44.  47.  SO. 
53, 54,  fi6.  5S.  6S.  6a  63. 

-r— .,  Crtttoft/rot  Milanese  architect  and 
sculptor,  archUect  of  Miian  cathedral,  fl. 
1550,46. 

>— ,  Girolamo,  of  Siena,  sculptor,  pujiil 
of  Saiisovino,  fl.  1534—1560, 128. 

.--~,  Antonio,  Pitiro,  Paolo,  and  Giacomo, 
the  four  sons  of  Girolamo,  sculptors, 
128. 132. 

^— ,  Fra  Auretio,  brother  of  Girolamo, 
sculptor,  IJO. 

— — ',  Pietro,  Venetian  architect  and  sculp- 
tor,  IJtb  century,  9i.    Tomb  of  Dante, 
95. 

Lonehi,  Lvca^  of  Ravenna,  painter,  of  the 
Jiolognese  school,  b.  1507,  d.  1580,  17.  89. 
91,  92.  93,  97. 

— -,  B.^rbara,  daughter  of  Luca,  painter, 
8  9.9a  97. 

~— ,  Francesco,  son  of  Luci,  painter,  89, 
90.  UJ.  99. 

Longiano,  village  of  (Compitum  Vic  iEroy- 
na!p},llO. 

Luracina  flu  v.,  605. 

iA>renxetti,  Antbrogkt,  pninter  of  the  Slenese 
school,  d.  1340,  &6.  213. 

— — ,  Pietro,  iMintor,  of  the  Slenese  school, 
brother  of  Ambrogio,  1327—1342,906.  210. 
213. 

Lorenxetto,  Martina,  or  iMrenxo  LoUo,  Flo- 
rentine sculptor,  fl.  1494—1541.  430. 

Loretisiiii,  Lorenso,  the  matbeinatlcian, 
his  long  imprisonment  by  Cosmo  III., 
200. 

iMrcnzino.    See  Sabbalini. 

Lorcnco  S.,  churches  of,  at  Perugia,  253. ; 
at  Home,  Basilica,  407. ;  in  Damaso,  42a ; 
in  Luclna,  423. 

Lorenzo,  Fiorenxo  df,  painter  of  the  Um- 
brian  school,  fl.  147^—1521,453.  456. 

LoRBo,  town  and  canal  of,  79.  82. 

LoRETo,  city  and  Santa  Casa  of,  128—133. 

Lorium,  Latin  city  of,  now  Castel  di  Guido, 
190. 

LoUo,  Lorenzo,  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  fl.  1550. 126.  131. 

Louis,  S.,  of  France,  a  pilgrim  to  the  Santa 
Ca«a,  in  Palestine,  128.  His  chapel  at 
Assisi,  267. 

■  XII.,  king  of  France,  bis  invasion  of 
Italy,  83.  His  army,  under  Gaston  de 
Foix,  defeats  that  of  Julius  II.  at  Ra- 
venna, 86.  102.  His  army,  under  the  Sieur 
de  Chaumont,  defeaU  that  of  Julius  IL 
at  Ciaalecchlo.  74. 

---  XIV.,  king  of  France,  bis  medallion 
portrait  at  Bologna,  Su. 


Louis  XVIII,  king  of  France,  restores  the 

Triniti  de*  Monti,  441. 
Luca  S.,  churches  of;  —  Bologna  (Madonna 

de*  a  L.),  69. :  Rome,  423. 
Lucan,  on  the  view  of  Riome  ftom  the  Alban 

Mount.  566L 
Lucano  Ponte,  celebrated  bridge  and  tomb 

of  Plautius  Lucanus,  544. 
Luccolo,   town   of,   destroyed    by   Narses, 

14a 

Lucia,  S.,  churches  of,  at  Bologna,  54.;  Siena, 
211. 

Lucignano,  village  of,  243. 

Lucius  Arruntius,  Columbarium  of,  SG5. 

Lucretilis  Mens,  now  Monte  Genaro,  177. 
553. 

Luculius,  villa  and  tomb  of,  at  Frascati, 
557. 

Lucumo,  the  Etruscan  name  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  afterwards  the  title  o€  all 
Etruscan  princes,  611.  SUIl  liome  by  the 
presidents  of  tl»  Academy  at  Cortona, 
245. 

Lucus  Dianse,  now  Lugo,  82. 

Ludovisi  Villa  at  Rome,  537. ;  at  Frascati, 
557. 

LudooisL  Roman  sculptor,  IStb  century, 
42a 

Lugano,  Giraldo  da,  architect,  fl.  1252,  201. 

Lugo,  town  of,  near  Ravenna,  82.  104.  In 
the  Maremma,  20a 

Lnigi,  S.,  church  of  (de*  Ftencesi),  Rome, 
423. 

Luitpr.and,  king  of  the  Lombards,  destroys 
the  city  of  Clasiis,  101. 

Luke,  St.,  his  traditional  portrait  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  S.  John  Lateran,  402.  The  San- 
tissimo  Bambino  in  Ara  Cceli,  415.  Ma* 
donna  attributed  to  him  at  Bologna,  72. 
Jb.  at  S.  Agostino,  Rom^  411.  /A  in 
S.  M  Maggiore,  404. 

Lumisden,  on  the  measurements  of  the  An- 
tonine  column,  345. 

Lunatic  Asylums,  at  Faenza,  106.;  Peru- 
gia, 262.;  Rome,  527. 

Lunghezsa,  village  and  lunronial  castle  of, 
(Collatia),  565. 

Lunghi,  MarttHo,  of  Milan,  architect,  fl. 
I^,  41&  429.  431. 499. 501.  515. 

»— ,  Onorio,  architect  at  Rome,  17th  cen- 
tury, 418. 

Lupi,  Antonio,  of  Bologna,  architect  and 
sculptor,  d.  1757,  61. 

Lustignano,  village  in  the  Maremma,  203. 

Lutatius  Catulus,  his  tabularium  at  the  Ca- 
pitol, 317. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  MSS.  In  'the  Vatican, 
484.  Portrait  of  him  and  his  w ife,  by  Cra- 
nach,  507. 

Lull,  Benedetto,  painter  of  the  Florentine 
school,  b.  1666,  d.  1784, 414. 

Luzzano,  Villa  di,  and  Columbarium,  365. 


MTrie,  Dr.,  on  the  history  of  the  Reform. 

ation  in  luly,  13, 14. 
Macdonald,  the  French  general,  his  victory 

over  Muck,  at  Borghetto,  280. 
Macdonald,     living    English    sculptor   at 

Rome,  621. 
MACBRaTA,  city  of,  135. 
Machiavelli,  his  villa  at  S.  Casciano,  19i 

His  suppcsed  connivance  at  the  roasaacie 

of  Sinigaglia,  121.    His  remarks  on  Cs- 
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therine  Sforaa,  109. ;  on  the  baths  of  Tus- 
culum,  558. 

Madama,  Palace,  at  Rome,  513. ;  yilla,  538. 

Maddalena,  La,  church  of,  at  Bologna,  55. 

Madernot  Carlo,  of  Como,  architect,  nephew 
of  Fontana,  fl.  1556—1629,  255.  S79.  Hi« 
nave,  vestibule,  and  fagade  of  St  Peter's, 
S83,  tm.  405.  412.  427.  429.  432.  Barberini 
palace,  499.  505.  513,  514.  567. 

I  — ,  Sttifanot  sculptor,  fl.  1571—1636,  his 
celebrated  statue  of  S.  Cecilia,  418.  423. 

Madonna,  churches  of  the  : — at  Bologna,  di 
S.  Columbano,  54. ;  del  Baraccano,  54. ;  di 
Galliera,  .05. ;  di  S.  Luca,  71t  72. ;  di  Mez. 
xaratta,  70. ;  del  Soccorso,  55. ; — at  Borgo 
S.  Sepolcro,  delle  Grazie,  158.  j— at  GenaZ' 
zano,  dl  Buon  ConsigIio,581. ; — at  Macerata^ 
della  Vergine,  ISo. ; — at  Marino,  delta 
Grazie,  562. ; —  at  Perugia,  della  Luce, 
256.  ;>-at  Pesaro,  del  Monte,  118. ;— at  Spo- 
leto,  Monte  Luco,  275. ;— at  Todit  di  Con- 
solazione,  16*. }  —  at  Fiterbo,  della  Quer- 
ent, 227. 

Madonnas— 'Celebrated  pictures  and  statues 
of  the  Madonna :  at  Bologna,  one  left  by 
English  pilgrims  in  1400, 42. ;— one  called 
Mad.  della  Pioggia,  50. ;  an  ex.voto  one  of 
high  antiquity  and  repute,  53.;  one  in  fresco, 
anterior  to  lOlh  century,  53. ;  one  called 
,Mad.  del  Baraccano,  54. ;  one  of  great 
celebrity,  repainted  by  Cossa,  in  1450, 54. ; 
one  with  the  child,  a  very  ancient  paint- 
ing, long  considered  miraculous,  55.  ;  one 

,  in  fresco,  by  Simone  da  Bologna,  of  great 
repute,  56. ;  one  called  Mad.  di  S.  Luca, 
72. ;— at  Ferrara,  a  colossal  statue  in  Greek 
marble,  long  considered  miraculous,  15. ; 
—at  Genaxxano,  one  called  Mad.  di  Buon 
Consiglio,  her  shrine,  581. ;— at  Grolta  Fer- 
rata,  one  of  Greek  workmanship,  560. : — at 
L'Impruneia,  one  of  great  celebrity,  193. ; 
—at  Loreto,  the  Madonna  and  Sania  Casa, 
129.  ;  — at  Orvieio,  one  called  Mad.  di  S. 
Briiio,  168. ; — at  Ravenna,  ancient  marble 
figure  of  the  Virgin  praying,  in  orientil 
costume,  93.  : — at  Borne,  one  in  S.  M. 
Maffgiore,  amrmcd  by  Papal  Bull  to  be  by 
St  Luke,  4(J4. ;  one  in  S.  Agostino,  attri- 
buted to  S.  Luke,  411. ;  one  of  early  Greek 
art,  in  S.  M.,  in  Cosmcdin,  426. ;  one  of 
great  antiquity,  inclosed  in  a  richly  sculp, 
tured  tabernacle  in  S.  M.  del  Popolo,  430. ; 
one  called  Mad.  della  Vittoria,  in  S.  M.della 
Vittoria,  432. :  one  of  high  antiquity,  in 
mosaic,  in  &  Martino  ai  Monti,  433. ; — at 
Viterbo,  one  called  Mad.  della  Querela,  227. 

MaflTei  agate,  the  celebrated  gem,  so  called, 
39. 

Mafffei,  the  archssologist ;  his  remarks  on 
the  Etruscan  antiquities  of  Volterra,  195. ; 
on  the  Etruscan  inscription  at  Perugia, 
252. :  on  the  Eugublan  Tables,  162. ;  on 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  496. 

— — ,  Mario,  Nuncio  of  Julius  IL,  at 
Paris  }  his  tomb,  198. 

*— ,  Uaffiiello,  the  philosopher  of  Vol- 
terra (II  Volterrano),  b.  1451 ;  his  history 
and  tomb,  199. 

Mageien',  Cesare,  of  Urbinq,  painter,  d. 
lti&,  156. 

Magione,  tower  and  post  house  of,  249. 

Magliano,  village   and  mediseval  castle  of, 

Maglianella  stream,  191. 


Magnant  Library,  at  Bologna,  49. ;  Palace, 
now  the  Guidotti,  64. 

Magnavaoca,  village  of,  80, 81. 

l\Iagnifico,  Palazzo  del,  at  Siena,  214. 

Mahon,  Lord,  on  the  monument  of  the 
Stuarts,  in  St  Peter's,  590. 

Mai,  Cardinal,  his  discovery  of  the  Palimp. 
sests),  524. 

Main*,  Roman  sculptor,  18th  century,  400. 
410. 

Mailani,  Lorenzo,  Siencse  architect,  fl. 
1290,  finishes  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto, 
166.  ',  cathedral  of  Siena,  207. 

Mi{fano,  Benedetto  da,  Florentine  sculptor 
and  architect,  d.  1498,  131. 518. 

,  Giutiano    da,   architect,    brother  (?) 

of  Benedetto.  132.  424. 

Majolica  Plates,  collection  of,  at  Bologna, 
39.;  atFratta,  160. 

Malafede,  ostotia,  593.  600. 

Malagroita,  post  station,  191. 

Malalbebgo,  town  of,  25. 

Malamocco  canal,  79.  ^ 

Malaria  ;  at  Ardea,  602. ;  Baccano,  285. ; 
Lake  of  Bolsena,  221. ;  port  of  S.  Clemen- 
tino,  186.  ;  Qalera,  590.;  Maremma  of 
IHiscany,  179.  204. ;  Ostia,  594. ;  Praties, 
601. ;  Rome,  529. ;  Saturnia,  621. ;  Sovana, 
620. ;  Vulci  and  Canino,  615. 

Malatesta  family  celebrated  by  Dante,  first 
sent  into  the  March  as  viceroys  of  Otlio 
111.,  112.  ;  became  lords  of  Forlj,  107. ; 
lords  of  Rimini,  112.  Astorrc,  lord  of 
Faenza,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Castel 
Bolognese,  105.  Tombs  of  Pandolfo  and 
his  wife,  at  Fano,  119.  Galeazzo  sells 
Fossombrone  to  Duke  Fcderigo  della  Ro. 
vere,  138.  Sigismund  Pandolfo,  lord  of 
Rimini,  employs  Albert!  to  remodel  his 
church  of  S.  Francesco,  112. ;  carries  off 
the  marbles  of  S.  Apollinare  at  Ravenna, 
to  adorn  his  church,  100. ;  destroys  the 
Roman  port  of  Rimini  for.  the  same  pur- 
pose, 113.  ;  enlarges  the  fort  of  Sinigaglia, 
120.  His  castle  now  the  fortress  of  Ri. 
mini,  113.  His  tomb  and  that  of  his  wife, 
Isotta,  113.  Carlo,  lord  of  Rimini,  de- 
feated by  Tartaglia  da  Lavello,  at  Perugia, 
250.  Domenico  Novello,  brother  of  Sigis- 
mund, founds  the  library  of  Cescna,  109. 
His  tomb,  Ua 

Malpasso,  supposed  to  be  the  Necropolis  of 
Fidenae,  178. 

Malpighi,  the  anatomist,  his  monument,  68. 

Malvasia,  Count,  his  presents  to  the  church 
of  S.  M.  delta  Vita  at  Bologna,  56. ;  re- 
marks on  Lod.  Caracci,  51. ;  on.  Lippo 
Dalmasio,  49. ;  on  the  same,  as  showing 
the  antiquity  of  oil  painting,  58. ;  on  the 
frescoes  of  Prospero  Fontana  at  C.  di 
Castello,  155. ;  on  the  works  of  Galanino, 
50. ;  on  the  frescoes  of  the  Meczaratta,  7J. 

Malvczzi-Bonfioli,  and  Campeggi    Palaces 
•    at  Bologna,  64,  65. 

Mamachi,  Padre,  his  tomb,  427. 

Mamertine  Prisons,  of  ancient  Rorao,  367. 

Mammca,  mother  of  Alex.  Scverus,  rqiairt 
and  gives  name  to  Pons  Mammeus,  now 
Ponte  Mammolo,  543. 

Manciano,  town  of,  in  the  Maremma, 
18&62L 

Mancini,  Ca».,   Francesco,  of  S.  Angelo  in 
Vado,  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  d  . 
1758,  119.  153.  156. 
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Mandn),  Cat.,   htetorian  of  CitOi  di  Cat- 

teUo,  155,  156. 
MandeU,  Sabine  vinage  of,  now  Bardella 

Manera^  Domenieo,  modern  Roman  sculp- 
tor, 48& 

MtmetH,  Domenieo,  painter  of  the  Sienete 
•chool.  16th  century,  210.  SIS. 

MMift>edi,  fbunder  of  the  Inttltuto  delle 
Scienac  at  Bologna,  38. 

Jfa*0«rf/,  Fro  Andrea,  of  Faenza,  architect 
and  general  of  the  Serrites,  11.  1890,  60. 

Manfred!  family,  their  palace  at  Faenxa, 
106. ;  Oaleotto,  lord  of  Faenxa,  murdered 
by  hi*  wife  Franoetca  Bentivogiio,  and  his 
death  made  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by 
MonU,  106. 

Mangia,  Torre  delta,  Siena,  S18, 213. 

Manilus  Curiui  Dentatus,  his  aqueduct 
(AnioVetus).  368. 

Manno,  San,  Temple  atid  Etruscan  tomb  of, 
near  Perugia,  9S&. 

Manno,  goldsmitn  and  sculptor  of  Bologna,  fl. 
1900,  hU  statue  of  Boniface  VIII.,  90, 

Mmmomt    See  San  OiooannU 

Mitmtegna,  Andrea^  of  Padua,  painter  of  the 
Kantuan  school,  b  1490,  d.  1506,  108, 459. 
500.  518.:;  his  bust,  488. 

Mantovana,  Diana,  engraver  of  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  809. 

Mantua  to  Ferrara,  10. 

Manufactures  of  the  Papal  States,  xi.:—>  at 
Angi$i,  needles  and  files,  809.  ;~at  CagUt 
dressed  leather,  140. ;— and  Canino,  iron, 
617.  ;-«at  Colie,  paper,  194.  ;-^t  Fabriano, 
paper,  141. ;— at  Faenxa,  paper,  silk,  and 
earthenware,  105. ;— at  Fbligno,  woollens, 
parchments,  and  wax  candles,  970. ;— at 
roUonicnATorx.  181. ; — at  FotMomhrone,  silk 
and  woollens,  138. ; — at  San  GHuKno,  straw 
hats,  148.  ; — at  L*Itnprunetat  oil  Jars  and 
flower*vases,  193. ; — at  Pergola,  carpets, 
139. ;— at  Pesaro,  earthenware  and  pottery, 
1 17.  ;.at  Rome,  woollens  and  coitons,  528. ; 
—at  BoncigUone,  iron  and  paper,  233. ;— at 
5)»ofe'lo,  woollens,  872.  ;~at  Tern^  woollen 
and  silk,  275.  ;-^t  TiooU,  iron,  549. ;— at 
UrNno,  earthenware  and  pins,  147. 

Manutius.  Paulus,  the  printer,  collects  the 
materials  for  his  editions  In  the  Malatesta 
library  at  Gesena,  HO.;  his  MS.  notes, 
501. 

Manzolina,  Madonna,  celebrated  female  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery,  38. 

Maps,  gallery  of,  in  fVesco,  of  the  16th 
century,  at  the  Vatican,  479.  Padre  In- 
ghirami*s  map  of  Tuscany,  111.  Roman 
custom-house  map  of  the  Pi^pal  States,  111. 
Maps  of  Rome  and  its  Contorni  (U.  Know- 
ledge Society's),  296.  Letarouilly's ;  Cant, 
na's ;  Caccioni's  Pianta  TbpMranca ;  Tro- 
jani's  pocket-map ;  Sir  W.  Ocll's ;  West. 
phall*s  ;  Brocchi's  (Geological),  896.  Maps 
of  the  Borghese  possessions,  557. 

Maraldi,  the  astronomer,  assists  Bianchlnl  In 
tracing  the  meridian  in  &  91  degli  Angeli, 
499. 

Maranna,  fluv.,  now  Aqua  Crabra,S43. 555. 

Marano,  village  of.  551. 

Marmtat  Carlo,  of  Oamerhio,  painter,  of  the 
SS""2l.*®Ji°**''  *>•  ^625,   d.  1713,   108.  126. 

iS'  2?-  ?2'  ^  *»«•  *J8-  *»•  *«•  49*. 


Maratti,  Francesco,  Roman  sculptor,  18th 
century,  400. 

ilarea,  iMitanzlodella,  painter  of  the  Rooulq 
school,  11. 1553, 113. 

Marcellina,  La,  valley  of,  554. 

Marcello,  &,  Church  of,  at  Rome,  424. 

Marcellus,  the  young,  ne^ew  of  Augnrtus, 
his  theatre  at  Rome.  3^. ;  his  tomb  com- 
memorated by  Virgil,  356. 

March  of  Ancona,  to  called  from  the  oflSoer 
(Marchese)  placed  over  the  territory  by  tfie 
Lombards,  123. 

JdarcheH,  Giuseppe,  II  Sansome,  painter,  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1699,  d.  1771. 48. 

Marchi,  the  military  engineer  and  architect. 
hw  emmeous  opinion  on  the  remains  of 
Caesar's  villa  at  Nemi,  483. ;  his  bust,  488. 

— — ,  Padre,  on  the  coins  and  medato  of 
the  Kircherian  Museum,  594. 

Marchione,  of  Arena,  architect  and  sculptor, 
fl.  1286,  938. 

JifArcAif>fi^,rarfo,  of  Rome,  architect,  fl.  1740, 
383.  393.  428. 

Marcigliana,  flirm  of  Prince  Borghete,  178L 

Marco,  S.,  church  of,  at  Rome,  4Si. 

,  village  of,  246. 

Marcus  Aureliut  Antoninus,  hia  historical 
column  at  Rome,  344. ;  his  celebrated 
equestrian  statue,  the  only  bronxe  statue  of 
ancient  art  now  extant,  486. ;   his  birth- 

f>lace,399.    Events  of  his  life  represented 
n  bas-relieft,  488.    His  burial-place,  361. 

— '-,  Aurelius  Victor,  builds  the  Arch  of 
Gallienus.  348. 

Marecchia  river,  103.  111.  lia 

Maremma  of  Tuscany  804 ;  malaria,  179. 804. 

Marescalchi  Palace  at  Bologna,  65. 

MarescoUi,  Bartolommeo,  of  Bologna,  scul^ 
lor,  d.  1630, 15. 

Marforio.  colossal  statue  of,  in  Museum  of  the 
Capitol,  491. 

Margaret  of  Navarre  gives  the  Protestants 
an  asylum  at  her  court,  13. 

Margaritonei^r  Arczzo,  architect,  sculptor, 
and  painter,  fl.  1270,  his  facade  of  Catfae> 
dral  of  Ancona,  125.  Tomb  of  Gregory  X.  at 
Arezzo,  239. ;  birthplace,  241 . ;  paintings,  2S5. 

Margherita,  S.,  churches  of :  — at  Cortona, 
946.  ;  Olevano,  5BS. 

Margotti,  Card.,  bis  tomb,  designed  by  Do- 
menichino,  437. 

Maria,  Sta.,  churches  of:  —  at  Ancona,  della 
Piazza,  125,  126. ;  —  at  Arcxso,  in  OraiS, 
240.;  della  Pieve,  338. ;— at  Atst'si,  degU 
Angeli,  284. ;  della  Minerva,  9f9. ;  —  at  Jsb- 
logna,  Maddalena,  55. ;  Maggiorc,  55. ;  della 
Pietil  (mendicant!);  57. ;  della  vita,  56;  — 
at ^orgo  San  Sepdcro,  della  Misericordia, 
159. ;  —  at  Castfgtione  Fiorentino,  della 
Meve,  243. :  —  at  Cesena,  del  Monte,  110. ; 
—  at  O'tta  di  CaHello,  Maggiore,  153. ;  ~at 
Civila  Castettana,  Abbadia,  283. ;  —at  Cor- 
neto,  di  Castello,  6ia  ;  —  at  Fano,  Kuova, 
119. :  — at  Ferrara,  del  Vado,  16.; — at 
Gubbio,  Nuova,  161.;.— at  VImprtmeia, 
193. ;— St  Palettrina,  della  Villa,  580.  ;-at 
Perugia,  Nuova,  256. ;  —  at  Bavenna,  in 
Cosmedin,  92. :  Maddalena,  92. ;  in  Porto^ 
99. ;  In  Porto  Fuorl,  99. ;  Rotonda,  96. ; .. 
at  Borne,  d'  Ara  Coeli,  414. ;  degll  Angeli, 
424. ;  Aventina,  4C6. :  in  Cosmedin,  486.  ( 
di  Loreto,  426. ;  ad  Martyres  (Pantheon), 
331. ;  Maggiore  (Basilica),  403. ;  sopra  MQ. 
nerva,  487. ;  dl  Monte  Santo,  4S8. ;  ddla 
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Navicella,  459.;  del'Orto,  4S9.;  della 
Face,  4S9. ;  del  Popolo,  42a  ;  Scala  Coeli, 
435. ;  in  Trastevere,  431. ;  sL  Trevi  (Croci- 
feri),  4S1. ;  in  Vallicella,  431.;  in  Via 
Lata*  43S. ;  dcIU  Vittoria,  4SS. ;— at  Skna, 
di  Provenzano,  211. ;  de*  Serri,  212. ;  —  at 
SpellOt  Maggtore,  269.;  —  at  Spoleto,  As- 
sunta,  273. ;  —  at  TVmi,  Awunta,  275. ;  at 
Fiterbo,  dcUa  Veritli,  2S& 

Maria,  Sta.,  degli  Ajfigeli,  post-station,  8B4. 

Marianit  Cttmitlo,  sculptor,  17th  century, 
427. 

Mariani,  the  physician,  his  monument,  68. 

Marignano,  Marquis  di.  General  of  Cosmo  de* 
Medici,  desolates  the  Sienese  Maremma, 
206,  216. 

.Marini,  Cajetano,  his  inscription  on  Canova's 
monument  to  Volpato,  414. ;  arranges  the 
s^ulchral  inscriptions  in  the  '\^tican, 
4^ ;  arranges  the  collection  of  terracottas 
in  the  same,  483. 

Marino,  town  of  (Castrimaenium),  561. 

Making,  i^AN,  republic  of,  114. 

Mario,  Monte,  at  Rome,  3IQQ. 

Marius,  Caius,  the  younger,  kills  himself  at 
Pneneste  after  his  defeat  by  Sylla,  576. 

•— -,  trophies  and  fountain  so  called,  at 
Rome :  —  fountain,  371. ;  trophies,  485. 

Marot,  Clement,  the  French  poet,  Calvin 
and  Jamet,  find  an  asylum  at  Ferrara,  13, 
14.20. 

.Marotta,  La,  post  station,  120. 

Mars,  Temples  of,  Ultor  (?)  at  Rome,  329. ; 
at  Spoleto,  274. ;  at  tbdi,  164. 

JUarMeilies,  Gut'liaume  de^  artist  of  the  cele- 
brated |>ainted  windows  at  Ar^zo,  238. 

Marsigli,  General  Count,  friend  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Bo- 
logna, 88.    His  monument,  47. 

Marsigli,  La  Bella,  ruined  castle  of  the  Siena 
family,  so  called,  183. 

Marta,  river,  186.  222. 

Martana,  island  of.  in  Lake  of  Bolsena, 
scene  of  the  murdicr  of  Amalasontba,  222. 

Martial  on  Forum  Cornelil,  104l  ;  on  the 
bridge  of  Augustus  at  Narni,  279. ;  on  the 
frogs  of  Laurentum,  600l 

Martignano,  crater  of,  285. 592. 

Martin  IV.,  Pope,  elected  at  Viterb'o,  224.; 
mentioned  by  Dante  as  having  killed  him- 
aelf  by  eating  the  fish  of  Bobena  to  excess, 
222.    His  tomb,  253. 

V.»  Pope   (Colonna),   his    birthplace, 

581. ;  rebuilds  SS.  Apostoli,  414. ;  builds 
Colonna  Palace,  506. ;  acquires  for  his 
family  Marino  and  Rocca  di  Papa  Arom  the 
Orsini,  561.  564,  and  Paliano  Arom  the 
Counts  of  Segni,  582. ;  restores  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Ostia,594. ;  his  tomb«440. 

Martina,  S.,  her  tomb,  423. 

MartineUo,  painter,  of  the  Urobrian  school, 
fl.  1422,  253.  269. 

Martini,  Padre,  celdbrated  musician,  his 
musical  library,  69. 

Martino,  S.,  Churches  of: —  Maggiore  at  Bo- 

I  logna,  56. ;  ai  Monti  at  Rome,  43& ;  at 
Siena,  211.;  his  tomb,  433. 

Marcius  Q.  Rex,  the  censor,  his  aqneduct, 
(Aqua  Marcia),  366. 

MaruceUt,  Paolo,  Roman  architect,  17th  cen- 
tury, 5I3« 

Marulk),  Uie  poet,  bis  tomb,  126, 

Mataedo,  painter^  of  the  Florentine  fchooL 
b.  1401,dri4i3.}  hit  birthplace,  S36.  $  hU 


fVescoes  in  S.  Clemente  at  Rome,  419. ;  his 

bust,  487. 
Jfatcagnit  Donato,  painter,  of  the  Florentine 

school,  b.  1579,  d.  1636,  202. 
»— ,    F^olo,    celebrated     anatomist     and 

pathologist   of  Siena,  his  monument  by 

Ricci,  210.  215. 
Maschere,   Le,  inn  in   the  Apennines,  its 

magnificent  scenery,  76. 
Massa  Lombarda,  town  o^  82. 
Maritima,  and  its  copper  mines,  181. 

£02.204w 
Mastari,  Lucio,  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 

school,  b.  1569,  d.  1633,  32.  50.  54.  57,  58, 

59.  64.  70.  73. 
Massimi  Palace  at  Rome,  513. ;  Villa,  5$8. 
MasUUetta,   {Giovanni  Andrea   Dondttcci) 

painter,  of  the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1576, 

d.  1655 ;  44.  47.  57,  58, 59,  ^. 
Maatio,  11,  mediaeval  prison  of  Volterra,  200. 
Matera,  Fra  Benedetto  da^  of  Monte  tlasino, 

illuminator  of  choir  books,  210. 
Matemum,  Latin  city  of,  now  Farnese  (?)» 

620. 
Matilda,  the  Countess,  b^uealhs   her  al- 
lodial possessions  to  the  Church,  v.  224., 

loses  Siena,  which  declares  her  indepen- 
dence, 205.  ;  her  portrait,  484. ;  her  tomb, 

391. 
Matsys,  Qttentin,  Flemish  painter,  509.  (?) 
Mattea,  S.,  Church  of,  at  Biologna,  57. 
Mattei,  Fta  Gabriele,  of  Siena,  illuminator 

ofchoir  books,  210. 
Mattel  Palace  at  Rome,  513. ;  Villa,  538. 
Matthews,  author  of  "Diary  of  an  Invalid," 

on  the  works  of  Lod.  Caracci,  33. ;  on  the 

works  of  Guido,  34. ;  on  the  S.  Cecilia  of 

Raphael,  SQ. ;  on  the  Leaning  Towcra  of 

Bologna,   67. ;    on    the    blessing  of  tite 

animals  at  Rome,  414. 
Mattioti,  Lodovicoy  Bolognese  engraver,  17th 

century,  his  only  known  painting,  50. 
Maury,  Cardinal,  his  tomb,  432. 
Maxentius,  his  defeat  by  Oonstantine  on  the 

Ponte  Molle,  286. 
Maximian,  Emperor,  partly  builds  the  Baths 

of  Diocletian,  352. 
Maximian,  St,  his  ivory  pastoral  chair  with 

foas>reliefti,  6th  century,  87. 
Mazarin,  Card.,  occupies  and  enlarges  the 

Rospigliosi  Palace,  514. 
Maxou,  French  architect,  19th  century,  441 . 
Maxxa,   Giuseppe^   Bolognese  painter  and 

sculptor,  IStn  century,  51.  55. 
Jjfoxxjm,  sculptor,  16th  century,  211. 214 
Maxxolinif  Lodovico,  or  Lod.  da  Ferrara^ 

painter,  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  d.  1530, 

12. 491. 501. 
Xoxatonit  Giulio,  of  Piacenza,  architect,  fl. 

1570,  516. 
.f—— ,  Cetare  <Hiuem»e,  painter  of  the  Bo- 
lognese school,  lyth  century,  46. 
Mazzuoiit  GuiseppCt  painter,  aeeJBatiarvolo. 
. ,  Giusepptt  sculptor,  of  Volterra,  IStii 

pentury,  '216.  400. 
Measures  of  the  Fttpal  States,  the  post,  mile, 

foot,  and  palm,  8. 
Mecsnas,   his  birthplace,  237. ;  his  house 

and  gardens  at  Rome^  353. ;   his  villa  at 

TivoTi.  549. 
Medals,  Cabinets  of.  See  Museums. 
Medisval  antiquities,  collection  at  th^iVa- 

tlcan,481.483. 
Medid  VUla,  at  Rome,  5S8. 
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Medtci,  d«\  tenily  of  FlotcMe :  —  Cotmo  I., 
hii  siege  of  Siena,  a('6.  216. ;  his  Ootluc 
ancona  at  Cortona,  246.-i-FVanceftCO,  son  of 
Cotmo,  his  villa  of  Pratolino,  77.— 'Lo- 
rento,  ohtains  the  releaw  of  Francesca 
BentiToglio  after  the  munter  of  Manfredi, 
1()6. ;  erects  a  tomb  to  Filtppo  Lippi,  S73. 
— Catherine^  founds  S.  Luigi  de'  rrancesi, 

4^;  builds  Pal.  Madaina,513 Card.  Alea. 

•andra  See  Leo  XI.— Card.  Otulio.  SeeCle- 
meiit  VII.— Card.  Ferdlnando,  his  excava- 
tions in  the  Villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli,  549. 

Melancthon,  his  MS.  translation  of  the 
•'  Christian  Catechism  "  into  German, 
484.  i  Ills  Incditod  lettrrs,  506. 

MrlanOf  Giovanni  da^  painter,  of  the  early 
Flormitine  school,  pupil  of  Taddeo  Oaddi, 
fl.  1565,  867. 

Mellini,  villa  at  Rome,  538. 

Melone,  IL  Etnucan  tumulua  at  Camuscia, 
S4& 

Meloxxo  ( Fra  Praneeicd)  da  ForiL  painter,  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  pupil  of  Pietro  deila 
Francesca,  d.  1192, 108.  39a  459.  514. 

JHemtni\  Lfppo,  painter,  of  the  Sienete  school, 
fl.  1361,  206. 

Siiuone  (di  Martino),  painter,  of  the 

Sioiese  school,  the  ft-iend  of  Giotto  and  of 
Petrarch,  b.  1S84,  d.  1S44,  206,  207.  213. 
£67. 

Menautri  torrent,  tS7. 

Mencacci  Villa  at  Porto  d'Anxo,  603. 

Menelaott  son  of  Stefanos,  sculptor,  of  an< 
cient  Athens,  his  celebrated  group  of 
Orestes  and  Electra,  537. 

MeneantU  AUt$andrOt  of  Bologna,  sculptor, 
ealled  *<  the  unknown  Michael  Angelo,*' 
62. 

Men^t,  Antony  Raphael^  native  of  Bohemia, 
painter  and  writer  on  art,  b.  1729,  d.  1779, 
43.  481.  534.  A37. ;  his  bust,  487. 

Mentcatore,  the  Lo^n  Stone  of  Italy,  228. 

ilenicucci,  Ghbattuta,  Roman  architect, 
18th  century,  418. 

Montana,  La,  village  and  baronial  mansion 
of  the  Borghese,  occupying  the  site  of  No- 
mentum,  177. 

Mentorella,  Monte  di,  580. 

Mcrcantl,  Foro  de'  at  Bologna,  celebrated 
specimen  of  Italian  Gothic,  13th  century, 
67.  Loggia  de',  at  Ancona,  also  a  remark- 
able example  of  Italian  Gothic,  126. 

Mercantif  GabrielCt  of  Orvieto,  sculptor,  17tli 
century,  167. 

Mcrcareccia,  La,  Etruscan  tomb,  near  Cor- 
neto,  615. 

Mercatclio,  viiUige  of,  14& 

Mercurialc,  S.,  church  of,  at  Forli,  106. 

Mercury,  statue  of,  in  the  Vatican,  the 
finest  known,  465. 

Mere,  Madame,  mother  of  Napoleon,  her 
palace  at  Rome,  503. ;  her  tomb  at  Cor- 
neto,  611. 

Meridians :— of  Cassini,  in  S.  Petronio,  at  Bo. 
logna,  45. ;  of  Bianchlni  and  Maraldi,  in 
S.  M.  degli  Angeli,  at  Rome,  425. 

Mesol4,  frontier  town  of,  80,  81. 

Meta  Sudans,  at  Rome,  S42L 

Metastai^Io,  his  birthplace,  269.:  his  auto- 
graph letters,  215. ;  his  bust,  488. 

148.'"*"*  ^^^"  ""'^  '***  MeUuro,  lS0.;i£8. 

Metro,  river,  148. 

l^'ltfl'  '*'**  French  general,  his  defence  of 
Ancona  against  theiUies,  123. 


Mevania,  Umbrian  town  of,  the  birthpbw 
of  Propertius,  now  Bevagna,27l. 

Meyer^  living  Danish  painter,  at  Rome,  SSS. 

Messaratta,  church  of  the  Mad.  di,  near 
Bologna,  remarkable  for  its  architecture 
of  the  ISth  century,  70. 

Meuofanti,  Card.,  celebrated  linguist,  coin- 
memorated  by  Lord  Byron,  39.  i  Pa«iu»n  • 
witticism  on  his  appointment,  980. ;  bu 
former  palace  at  Rome,  509. 

Micali,  Giuseppe,  the  archaeologist:  on  tm 
EUuscan  antiquities  of  Are»io,24l.;  Ch«u- 
si,  172. ;  Ruseilse,  182. ;  Sutri,  234  j  Tir- 
quinii,  613.;  Veil,  589.;  Volterra,  m.\ 
on  the  bronse  lamp  of  Cortona,  244. 

Miccino  stream,  283.  ^.,  . 

Mkhael  Angela    iBuonarrotii),   architect, 
sculptor,  and  uainter,,  of  the  FloreDtme 
school,  b.  at  Siugema,  near  Arerso,  H/*. 
d.  1563,  his  works  In  ABCHiTBCTuai:-« 
Civita   Feeehta,    the   fortress,  187.; -« 
Forli,  Palaaao  Ouerini,  107.;-at  Awf 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  382.;  churchof  S. »; 
degli  Angeli  and  its  cloUters,  S5i  4£«j 
portico  of  S.  M.  della  NaviceUa,  4Sa ;  tj* 
Farnese  palace,  509.  560. ;  iai»oe$  ofW 
Capitol,  485,  486.,   the  PorU  P'*-  »>»•• 
Peru  del  Popolo,  287. ;  College  of  the^ 
pienza,  523. ;  facade  of  Villa  Media,  » 
ScoLPTOBE,  at  Bologna,  the  bronse  rtj^ 
of  Julius  II.,  now  destroyed,  4&i  it»lu» 
of  S.  Petronio,  and  an  angel,  *ii*^ 
tern  (?),  98. ;  ciborium  (?),  89.  ;--•»  ^ 
a  cilwrium  (?).  lof. ;  -at  Rome,  tbeJJJ 
of  Christ,  411. ;  the  celebrated  fuB  lenfO 
statue  of  ChrUt,  4S7. ;  «  «»*"  "^Si .  , 
Christ  (?),  508.;   crucifixes,  &c.,  W*l" 
cistern,  437. ;  bust  of  Faemo  the  poft, X' 
bust  of  himself,  490. ;  the  celebrated  swij 
of  Moses,  designed  as  part  of  thetomD« 
Julius  II.,  436. ;  the  celebrated  Pie»  " 
St.  Peter's,  390.;   other  PtetJt««tt»yr 
to  him,  501.  (?),  578. ;  a  %tyr  (?>,  «J.' 
at  Siena^  monument  of  Bandini,  wiw« 
statue  of  Christ,  a  seraph  and  two  angej 
210. ;  a  marble  tabernacle  and  two  sn«w» 
attributed  to  him  (?),  211.  P*»'»V''*rft 
Bologna,  designs  of  the  painted  guww 
Petronio^  45.;  sketch  of  a  fti7t  ^:*ZZ 
Pervgia,  pen-and-ink  sketch  for  w»*^ 
brated  statue  of  Christ,  26L ;  ^f^iS^i 
Crucifixion,  262. ;  —  at  Borne,  Jbe  ro«  " 
the  Sistine  chapel,  444.;  the  iffrj^ 
ment,  445. ;  <ito  design  fo^aei  P^^. 
upon  the  works  of  Luca  Signorelli,  iw-jj 
the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  sndtheCTWr 
fixion  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Capell*  W«'"J 
446. ;  colossal  head  sketched  m  ch«»«jr 
the  Farnesina  Palace,  511 ;  an  Annuww- 
tion  painted  IVom  his  design  in  *fl^ 
Lateran,  401. ;  bis  designs  for  Seb.  dfi  n- 
ombo's  Flagellation  and  Transfigure'"" 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  435. ;  -  ft  SET 
his  designs  for  Seb.  del  Piombo'i  WfJ, 
tion   fk-om  the  Croas,  and  for  *«»."SLt 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  226.;-hV|  flf*?T 
on  the  Laocoon,  469. ;  on  the  Tor*  *>^ 
-—ere,  466l  ;  on  the  Pantheon,  S32.};;;jr 
t,  by  Aless.  d'Este,  48&j  by  •«»** 


vedere, 

bust, 
490. 
Michele, 
Arezso, 

BOSCO  nnir  ovnrgn*,  /  x>  f  ue  Aict»^  .^. 

Bologna,  57. ;  at  Certaldo(Canonics),  ^!^1 
Arcungelo,  at  Cittil  di  CasteUo^  1^'*^ 


;,  S..  churches  of:  -  JiaAtgA  J 
10,  24a;  at  BagnacavaBa, »;; .^ 
» near  Bologna,  71. ;  de'LeprotnY^. 


J 


INDEX. 
Fuio,  tl9. :  In  ASVicUCD,  U  Rivcniu,  SS. ; 
Michcle,  S..  Iioipiul  of,  at  Bome,  SSi. 


Mlgnoi 


of  PartugmL.  hi 


111  oTDloclellan, 


quaicelwilb  Clodiiu,9&.  HU  birlbplue, 
.573. 

jtfiBorrf/.livingMintH-.BH 
MliKU)ilv«(iilTiicliu).  Id 


£31.  j  ^Ornrfr/,  BanTdi  Eauo  (Aguia 
C]ttetinm\Gyi.\atCluaneiaHo,bot§pringt, 
lis.;  It  OMCa  rneMaiGbilybaUipriRil 
at  Bignl  dl FemiUtAquitl^uia  188.) 
ac  Faenzs,  ullnfl  ipriogi  of  San  CnitofOto, 
106. 1  ctuSfiiau  ipfinn  oT  Chiuu,  107,  i 
H  yoarOf  UL  t  It  iwranuia,  wAui- 
DublB  (pnngi  of  Acqua  Bh)b,  7G.  i  al  JIa. 
telle,  (UlphuT  •pritun.  182,:  u  THimt- 
naecit,  hot  nciBn.  ISl ;  U  TtMlf,  mlphur 
iIulnEi  or  UK  Sunl  di  Bccina,  5M.  i  U 
fell,  hot  ntingi,  5li8,i  txVicatello,  Ilia 
Bignl  dl  VlorAo  CninsiB  Aunlln}, 
S9£i  at  VeUetra,  Hllne  aprinia  ot  Sao 
I'ellfe,  aol. ;  hot  iwlDgf  of  (he  Bagnl  ■ 
Morba,  Dtar  UonieCnboJ),  BM. 
MinetalogLcal    Uiuauiu  of   tbe  Saiflenra, 

ULncTra,  tempjei  ctf:— at  Aiti'l,  S69.i  at 
Home,  Chalcidica,  329.  t  Mcdka,  329. 
,  Sulue  of  Minenii  Meaica,  the  flnau 

MiDtof  BQl[)gna,69. 

Wollii.  General,  h)>  villa  at  Kome,  S35. ;  hit 

publtc  kotlLl  at  Tifoli,  &4S. 
Uincle  of  Bolaen^  theoriiin«rih«  ftalWal 

of  the  t:otput  DominV b1^  and  of  ihe 


jw  lile  Miia,  1(0, 

Miit'O,  Jgotlha.  puotEi,  of  the  BiriogneK 

■chmirE-lfiOS.d.  I««0,«S. 
,  Giuuiiie,  nin  et  Agnllno,  palntei,  of 

ih«  BoloincKichool,  b.  1S3«,  d.  1118. 60. 
Hoccli,  tculptor,  of  Sima,  fl.  1336. 1%.  £1K 
MooU.i'riHtKKD.o-"— —  — — - 


16.  «U 


JUiktou,  FeUetrino  da  < 

Iho  Roman  acliooL  d. 
Jtfa/fl,   armtale,  of  Bo 

fouoder.a.  1617,  98. 
Afond,  DmuKica,  paint 

•chcwl,  d,  iroz,  13.  16. 
MoiuMt,  Carlo,  Boniai 

turr.  XK.  400. 

UoodTagooe  an 

al  Angulllira. »}.;  u 
Money  D[  the  Pap^  But 

Umul^^^Ulalil''^' 


to  Fenaia,  10. 
'Bmrr),paimer,«f 

Ena,  HulptdT   and 


oil,  Duchcu  or,  lait 


Mlone.  CUJ.  1  Acerto,  H 


Taton,Si9: ;  Pe(i»o,lM.i  I'Mtara,  IM-i 
dl  PIMt.  i07.  m- 1  rUa,  M8.  |  flnntu. 


ll,54T.i  Rosea  RmnuM,  iSD.  i  Roiir,  IMi; 

Roiondo  (Cnutuiurtiiin)^7r.  1  Rotondi^ 

S«iirlD.T6.;  Sanlnui,V75. )  Soracte,  VTiT. 


Aloatccatlao,Aatonlo,pTufeaior  oflliflFarU 

plileec  FhUoHiihy,  bli  tomb,  17. 
Honleceblo,  Tlllaia  of,  UT. 
Hontableo,  tIOw  of,  911. 
HonteMtn,  Guiao  dl,  Iho  IlluHrloui  Gbibe. 

Francla,  aatumes  the  Towa  at  Aialel,  and 
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Montefellro,  Federigodf,  ton  of  Ooldo,  lint 
duke  of  Urbino,  begins  filk  u  the  ninisler 
of  Oaleazxo  Maiatetta  at  Rimini ;  becomes 
one  of  the  commanden  of  the  Milanese 
army  at  the  battle  of  S.  Fabbriano  (1460) ; 
general  of  the  Florentine  army  at  the 
battle  of  Hotinella;  defeats  the  army  of 

'  Faiil  II.  at  Rimini ;  reducea  and  ruins 
Volterra.  142.;  retains  only  a  Hebrew 
Bible  as  his  share  of  the  spoil,  480. ;  created 
duke  ofUrbino  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  its  greatness ;  be- 
comes the  enoourager  of  learning,  and  the 
"  Mecanuw  of  the  fine  arts,**  143.  j  builds 
the  ducal  palace  of  Uibino,  145.  His 
library  now  in  the  Vatican,  480.  MS. 
Mogvapby  of  him  by  Muzio,  with  minia- 
tures by  Clovio,  484.  MS.  poem  in  his 
praise  by  Giovanni  Santi,  father  of  Ra- 
phael, 143. 

,  Guid'  Ubaldo  I.,  son  of  Federigo,  con- 
tinues and  elevates  the  character  of  Ur- 
bino  as  a  school  of  art  and  taste;  becoran 

Seneral  of  the  pajml  armj  of  Alex.  VI. ; 
efeated  at  Soriano  .by  Vitellosso  VitelH, 
driven  into  exile,  recalled  on  the  accession 
of  Julius  If.,  who  visits  him  at  Urbino,  and 
there  becomes  acquainted  with  Raphari ; 
made  knight  of  the  Garter  by  Henry  VII., 
and  sends  to  England,  as  an  acknowledg. 
ment,  the  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  by 
Raphael,  143, 144. 

.».,  Countess  Battista  Sforxa,  wife  of  Fe- 
derigo, celebrated  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  14$. 

— «,  Duchess  Elifabetta  Goncaga,  of  Man- 
tua, wife  of  Guid'  Ubaldo  L,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  virtues  by  Casttglione 
and  Card.  Bemlx>:  the  original  of  Shak- 

•  speare's  "  Miranda/'  143. 

— — ,  Giovanni,  daughter  of  Federigo,  mar- 
ries Giovanni  della  Rovere,  brother  of 
Julius  II.,  and  carries  the  dukedom  of 
Urbino  into  the  Rovere  *  family,  14S.  See 
Rovere. 

MoNTBFiABCONR,  town  of,  928, 883. 

— ~  to  Onieto,  C.  della  Pieve  and  Perugia, 
164. ;  to  Viteibo,  821. 

Monielupo,  Rqjff^le  da,  Florentine  8cUlpt<fr, 
pupil  of  M.  Angelo,  fl.  1510,  ISO.  168.  4/37. 


Uke 


MoNTBMBRANO,  town  of,  186.  631. 
MoNTKPULcrANO,    town   of,  175.;   its 

(Chiaro  dl  Montepulciano),  174. 448. 
Monterone,  post-station  (CivitaVeechia  road), 

190. ;  (Siena  road),  818.  ' 
Montcrosi,  post-station,  834. 884. 
Monteroszi,  bill  of,  the  ancient  Necropolis 

of  Tarquinii,  611. 
Montesquieu,  his  erroneous  ofrfnion  of  the 

Senatus  Consultum  at  Savlgnano,  110. 
MoNTBVARCHi,  town  of.  836,  237. 
Montfau^ou)    his    opinion   of  the  Dyiiig 

Gladiator,  496. ;  on  the  ruins  of  FBlestrlna, 

579. 
Montfort,  Guy  de,  his  murder  of  Prince 

Henry  of  England,  lit  Viterbo,  884^  £86. 
Monti,  Rioue,  at  Rome,  S99l 
Monti,  Gian  Giacomo,  Bolognese  Ar^tect, 
•  17th  century,  71. 
Monti,  Vinceuzo,  the  poet,  his  birthplace, 

83.;  bis  portrait, SO.:  his  tragedy  founded 

on  the  history  of  Galeotto  Manfkedl,  108. 
---^  Gaetano,  Ms  monument,  38. 
MonkicelU,  feudal  eastle  of,  554. 
M^ntnaorencl,  the  Constable  Anne  de,  pra. 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  108! ;  r©. 


stores  the  tapestries  of  Raphari  in  1^, 
454.1 

Montmorin,    Pauline   de^  '  ber    toanb    and 
monument  erected  hj  Chateaubriand,*  484. 

Mont*  OlmO)  village  of,  birtfaplaee  of  Lanzi, 
135,136. 

Montone  river  (Utens),  78.  100. 197. 

MontarsoUt  Fra  Angeto,  of  Genoa,  sculptor 
and  architect,  fl.  1580, 199.  469,  «70. 

Monuments  of  Rome,  c<mverteNl  into  far- 
tnaaet  'by  the  R«mian  baivns  and  popei^ 
314,315.;  MS.  UlustraUoos  of  them  on 
parchment  of  the  14U»  century,  501. 

Moore,  Thomas,  the  poet,  on  the  lectures  of 
Novella  d'Andrea,  at  Bologna,  57. 

MorantU.  Gk).  Maria,  painter,  of  the  Florai- 
tine  school,  b.  1688,  d.  1717,  429. 

Morano  river,  116. 

Morata,  Fulvio  and  Olympia,  Protestant 
refugees  at  Ferrara,  14. 

Mordano,  village  of^  88. 

MorelH,  Roman  architect,  18th  century,  SOS. 

Morgagnl,  Gio.  Battista,  the  celebrated  ana- 
tomist,  native  of  Forli,  his  tomb,  108.: 
his  bust,  48». 

Morrmie,  Pietro  da,  elected  pope  at  Pesaro 
as  Ceh>stin  V.  (1894},  ll6u 

Mortadella,  the  Bologna  sausage,  74. 

Morva,  La,  mass  of  insulated  limestoi>e  at 
Monte  Genaro,  554. 

Mosaics,  antique  :—>  in  the  Capitol,  Plinv's 
Doves,  494. ;  tbe  Gladiators  and  others, 
498. ;  in  the  Vatican,  IMana  of  EplMMis, 
464. 1  pavement  flrom  Hadrian's  vUla,  head 
of  Medusa,  Ac.  478. ;  in  the  villa  Albani, 
tbe  school  of  philosisphers,  535*;  at  Fa- 
-lestrina,  tho  celebrated  pavement  of  Qn^ 
workmanship,  578, 579. 

——  Christian :  —  at  Bmfettna,  of  Bysantine 
workmanship,  5th  century,  mausoleum  of 
Oalla  Placidia,  93. :  chapel  of  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus,  96. :  6th  century ;  Justiniaa'^ 
mosaics  in  8.  Vitale.  88,89.;  Theodoric's 
cathedral  for  the  Anan  bishops,  91. ;  the 
Arian  baptistery,  9SL;  bas.  of  S.  ApolU- 
nare  in  Classe,  101.  At  Borne:  3d  cm- 
tury,  S.  Antonio  Abate  (opus  Alexaa- 
drinum),  413.  ;  6th  century,  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore,  404. ;  6th  centuiy,  Ara  Cedi  (pave, 
ment),  415.}  7tb  century,  S.  Agnese, 
411.;  S.. Pietro  in  Vine.  437.;  &  Stefaao 
Rotondo,  440. ;  8th  century,  SSl  Nereo 
ed  Achilleo,  433. ;  S.  Pudenxiana,  438. : 
a  Teodoro,  440. ;  gth  century,  a  Alcssio, 
418. ;  S.  Cecilia,  4ia  ;  a  Francetca  Ro- 
nuina,480.;  &  Marco,  484.;  &  M.  delU 
Mavlcella,  489.;  S.  Martlno  ai  Monti,  433 ; 
a  Prassed^  438.:  11th  century,  a  Cle- 
mente,  419. ;  S.  OievaanI  e  Paolo  (opus 
Alexandrinum),  481. ;  a  M.  ii)  Coamedhi 
(opus  Alex:),  4fi6;  18th  eentury,  S.  M.  in 
Trastevere,  431 . ;  ISth  century,  S.  Lorenzo, 
408. ;  S.  John  Lateran,  401. 403. ;  a  Paolo 
fuori,  406.  J  14th  century,  S.  M.  Mag- 
fibre,  40S. :  Idth  isentury  (designed  by 
Raphael),  a  M.  dd  Fepolo,- 430. ;  ]8th 
and  19th  centuries,  St.  Peter's,  38a ;  a  M. 
Scala  CeelL  43S.  At  GroUa  Ferrate,  Uth 
century,  560. 

Mosaic  mannfactory  at  the  Vatican,  484^ 
Artists  at  Rome,  992. 

Moieot  Si'mmu.  of  Settlgnano,  acnipior,  a 
1496—1554, 13ft  ;  his  celebrated  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  atOrvieto^  167.  169.  Sffi3L  4fiSi 

,  Franceteo,  of  Orvieto^  sculptor,  17th 

century,  167. 


tfoieti 
Mosi 
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Jlptsr,      HuiIDD,  Monte,  ud  the  nilni  of  An  tinOm, 


at.  IM. 

Mounlsr,   thi 


Angela,  43$. 

Ceiwral,  tali  ack  ot 

Uu«1h,  til.  TcHnrlnl  lUtlnirm- 
MugellQ  V«ldi,7S. 

Muran*.  hi>  blrthpbce.  ET3 

Ihg  Ventliin  uhdof,  e.  liSO,  llsT 
Hurat  AUdane,  k«r  ^nlt  I^  Agrlcoli,  9«. 

"moll.  In  IM^  109.1  ""e^  deftitert'bj 
tbe  Atutriant  at  ToleDtlno,  I3S.  13G. 

BDDiin'H:haDl,b.l«G«,d.  1749. 4U.' 


fd  [ihT^dan,  f^thpr  of  Tneta, 

I^'mi' will's  Veiii'm,  79.  aa 
■lalommro  Slrfuno,  SpanUfa 
6 13-1«SS,  508.5119. 


Mull  (SavDrelll)  Palace,  •tJtorae.  513.  Villi 

[or  Card.  Yort),  nmr^Mcali,  55fi. 
JUkiAliia.  Girelami,.  painUfF,  of  the  Roman 

39*.  *i5.'4S7.^.'s5«.    '         ■        ■        ■        • 
Hudo,  hia  MS.  blographT  of  Duke  Fede. 

MunH,  Kulptor^  or  Atheni  [■.c.  44S1,  anllcnie 
arfj  of  hu  Diicolxilui.  in  Ida  Vatican,  474. 

Nnl-Hut,  Gioiamtla,  painter,  of  the  Floim- 
tine  KheoL  R.  laft-1590,  Is*.  SOt>. 

NatSni,  bii  -ork  on  the  pjramUl  of  Calua 

Reniiu  the'ilte  ii  Veil,  568. 
Nitni.  IDWD  of  (Karala    or  Nequinum), 

to  Perugia.  KM. 


Bulldi  Ponte  M« 
'atHii,  or^lena,  pi 


Muilgnano  (Luden  Buonaparte),  GST.  i 
Perugia  (Count  BeBllooi),  ««.;  (Mm, 
Pub.},  KD.  I  <  PaL  Bracceicliil,  «6I. ;  Rome 


rri),  Ili  i- 


ii 


,   .,.  -_  ,  — .  --  .l™>  (C»».  BoT- 

ilieri),  tlK  t—ot  Kalural  muorif,  AitMto, 

MO.  t  Bologna  (and  analomr).  Si.  <  Ctttli 
dl  CailritD  (batll  geoloer  or  tha  Apen. 
nIneil.lM.j  Men(evarc)il<roaiLl  remalna), 
SJ7.  i  Perugia  (mineralog)),  860.  j  Rome 

Muak;— Fmich  and  rtemiih' M9.  nnlc, 
15ih  centDiy,  5«e.    Nurtod  AeadE~'- 

.Ba)o(Ba.69.i  ItaTne,5£6. 
Hutignano,  ciiateau  or  the  Prince  ot  Ci 


aretUo,  painter,  of  the  Vn 
Whnnhirr.lGI. 
'atrlamt     and    Tommato,  tot 
lo,  palnlm,  of  tbe  Umbrlan  a 


eri,  S.  l^lippo,  the  « 


bath.,   J 

S»Trac 

S 

isj 

a    HU 

ini  at'subiacn. 

B  and  Tin 

a  at  Porto  d'  Ana 

fawj 

803. 

Jcmla,  Ti 

lagea»] 

ctl.  of  (RaglU 

■"(). 

•E-iS 

^Tir. 

■ie!^3lS"i*^{,S5er 

ealore.tt 

rerlTB. 

Dvoand 

ii»tt(«  or,  SM. 
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Klbby,  prof«Mor,  the  Ronum  antiquary,  on 
the  site  of  Alba  Longa,  563. ;  on  the  baths 
of  Con*Unttne,  33S. ;  balhs  of  Cancalla, 
350. ;  Heimet  of  the  Vatican.  4<i5. :  bola 
Sacra,  at:0«tia,  597.;  site  of  Laurentum, 
599. ;  the  remain*  of  the  portico  of  Oc 
Uvia  ill  8.  Lorenxo,  406. ;  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum,  S16. ;  Sette  Sale.  355. ;  Sutri,  234. ; 
temple  of  the  Sibyl,  Tivoli,  548. ;  T.  delU 
ToMe,  549. ;  T.  of  Diana,  Aricia,  572. ; 
tomb  of  Aruns,  571.  ;  consular  tomb  at 
Bslaszola,  564. ;  trophies  of  Marius,  371. ; 
Veil,  587.;  Cesar's  villa.  Nemi,  574. ;  V.  of 
Maecenas,  549.;  Roman  villas  on  L.  Brae- 
ciaoo^  59tS.  \  Roman  village  of  VicusJAlex- 
andri,  593. 

Niecolini  Palace,  at  Rome.  513. 

Miccotd,  S.,  churches  of.  at  Bologna,  £8. } 
Ravenna,  98.    Village  of,  104. 

Niccoid  di  Fistt.    See  Pita, 

Niecold  di  BarL    See  Area  deW, 

Nicholas,  St,  of  Tolentino,  scene  of  his  life, 
death,  and  miracles,  136. 

Nicholas  III.,  pope,  elected  at  Viterbo.  2S4. ; 
acknowledged  as  suserain,  by  the  Bolog- 
nese,  S9. 

.—  IV..  pope,  lays  foundation  of  cathedral 
of  Orvieto.  166b  Remains  of  his  Gk>thic 
absls  in  S.  John  Lateran,40a  His  tribune 
and  Mosaics  in  S.  M.  Maggiore,  403.  His 
tomb,  405. 

—  v.,  pope,  hit  public  works :  — begins 
the  rebuildina  of  St.  Peter's  (1450),  381. ; 
enlarges  the  Vatican  Palace,  44S. ;  builds 
Cap.  di  &  Lorenzo,  the  only  part  of  his 
works  now  extant,  455. ;  founds  Vatican 
Library.  480.  i  builds  Casino  della  Pigne, 
in  the  Vatican  gardens.  485. ;  restores  S. 
Prasscde,  437. ;  and  S.  Teodoro,  440. ;  the 
Aqua  Virgo.  366.    His  tomb,  39S. 

Niebuhr,  on  the  fall  of  Volsinii,  881. ;  on  the 
Roman  Forum,  916.;  on  the  temple  of 
Nerva,  SS9. ;  on  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
334^  His  conjectura  on  the  site  of  Alba 
Longa,  563. 

Nile,  celebrated  group  of  the,  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  365. 

Nilus.  St.,  founds  Basilian  convent  of  Orotta 
FcrraU,  56a 

Nocera,  village  of  (Nuceria  Camellaria), 
141. 

Nogara,  village  of,  10. 

Nogari,  Paris,  Roman  painter.  17th  century, 

Nomentum,  Sabine  town  of,  now  La  Men- 
tana,  177. 
Norchia,  Etruscan  tombs  of,  230. 
Norcia,  the  Etruscan  Fortune,  her  supposed 

statue,  197. ;  her  worship  at  Volsinii,  820. 
NaUe,  Gherurdo  della.    See  Gkerardo. 
Notti  Coritane,  MS.  discussions  on  archas. 

ology,  at  Cortona,  S4ix 
Nozze  Aldobrandini,  the  celebrated  fVesco 

so  called,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  354. 

Its  subject  described,  488. 
Nuca,  Allegretto  da  Fabriano,  painter,  14th 

century,  135. 
— — ,  Benedetto,  of  Gubbio,  painter,  d.  1575, 

161,  Ifia 
—— ,  Virgilio,  son  of  Benedetto,  painter,  16S. 
Nugent,  General,  and  theBritish  forces,  land 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  occupy  Bo* 

logna,  89. 
Numa,  his  temple  of  Quirinus,  333. 
wumiolus.  fluv.,  now  the  Rio  Torto,  601. 


Numismatic  Cabinets.    See  Musemni. 
Nuovo  Braccio,  of  the  Vatican,  46a 

Obelisks  of   Rome:— of  S.  John  latenn, 

374 ;   S.   Maria  Maggiore,  373. ;    S.  M. 

sopra     Minerva.   374/;      Monte  Cavallo, 

375. ;  Monte  Citorio,  375. ;  Monte  Piocio^ 

375.  J    Pantheon.    375. ;     Plana  Navooa, 

374. ;  del  Popolo,  374. ;  Trinity  de'  Moot), 

375. ;  Vatican.  SiS. ;  Villa  Mattel,  S76. 
Ohici,  living  sculptor,  at  Rome,  5^. 
Observatory  of  Kome,  524. 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  his  heart  in  S.  AgaU  de' 

Goti.  410. 
Octavia,   sister  of   Augustus,  her  |»itica, 

337.      Column  of    the  portico,  wiUi  (be 

lizard  and  frog  (Sauros   and  Batncboi), 

408.    Her  tomb,  3d& 
Oderigi  di  Gubbiat    See  Oderigi. 
Odescalchi  Palace,  at  Rome,  513. 
Odoaoer  overthrows  the  Western  EmplR^ 

and  is  overthrown  in  turn  by  Theodoric, 

85. 
O'OonnelLof  Tyroonnel,  his  tomb, 496. 
(£sis,or  (£sium,  Peiasgic  city  of,  nov  Je«, 

188. 
Offii,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  founds  church 

of  the  Holy  Trinity,  afterwards  that  of  S. 

Thonlas-ft'Becket.  at  Rome,  440. 
OfBcium  Mortis,  MS.  with  miniatures, 4S4. 
Olbvano,  town  and  castle  of  (01tlMuiua}i 

581. 
Oliverotto,  tyrant  of  Fermo,  strangled  by 

Cesar  Borgia.  18L 
OUvetani,  church  of  the.  at  Gubbio,  161. 
Olim'eri,  Pfetro  Paolo,  of  Tivoli,  •culptor  and 

architect,  18th  century,  401.  41S.  4S0.  ^t- 
Olivieri  the  Abate,  of  Pcsaro.  the  arel»««i>- 

gist,  founder  of  the  library  aad  museum, 

117. 
Olmo,  L»,  village  of,  243. 
Ombrone  river  (Umbro),  188.  183.  904. 818- 
O'Neil,  of  Tyrone,  hia  tomb.  436 
OnesU,  Beato  Pietro,   **  II  Peccatore^"  bis 

tomb,  99. 
Onofti,  Antonio,  the  patriot  of  Snn  Uarioo, 

115. 
Onofrio,  &,  church  at  Rome,  433. 
Onqfriot  Vincenw,  painter  and  sculptor,  « 

Bologna,  leth  century,  54. 
Orasini,  Gli,  nearthe  site  of  Horace's  Sibue 

farm,  558.  . 

Oratorios,  invented  by  S.  Filinpo  Nen,  «» 

still  performed  in  his  church  during  Lnis 

432.  .     . 

OsKVTBLLO,  fortified  town  of,  on  the  nteoi 

an  unknown  Peiasgic  city,  184. 

to  Volterra,  &c.  S04.  ,^ 

Oreagna,  Andrea  iCione),  painted  «"^-*I!E 

tor.  of  the  early  Florentine  school,  n.  iw' 

~  1389,  his  tomb  of  AociaJoli,  198. ;  his  buit, 

487. 
Orcia  river,  218.  . . . 

Ordelaffl  family,  lords  of  Forli,  ccIehnitedV 

Dante,  1G7.    Luigi,  the  last  of  bU  race 

(1504),  107.    Tomb  of  Barbara,  108. 
Create,  Sant%  Monte  (Soracte),  and  vuur 

(Feronla),28a  .^ 

Orioli,  professor,   of  Bologna,   fint  nv^ 

known  the  tombs  of  Castel  d'Aiao,  W' 

Remarks  on  those  of  Norcti  ia,  830i 
Oriolo,  village  of,    on  lake  of  Braccjano, 
591.  ^ 

Orisaumte  (Franz  wn  Sloemen)^  of  AotwenH 
painter,  d.  1749,  506.  50a  514. 
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Orlartdo,  inscription  reoorclinff  hit  exploits  at 
Spello,  969.  The  Grotta  d',  at  Sutri,  2S4. 
Figures  of  him  and  his  wife  at  Fitigliano, 

Orsini,  princely  family  of,  at  Rome,  their 
palace  at  Rome,  514.  Their  magnificent 
feudal  castle  at  Bracciano,  5S0.  Their  feu- 
dal castles  of  Trevignano  and  Anguillara, 
592.  Their  ruined  viila  of  Pitigliano,  6£0. 
In  the  middle  ages,  make  the  theatre  of 
FoTOpey  their  stronghold,  338.  Occupy 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  361.  Their  tower  on 
tlie  Claudian  aqueduct  at  Tivoli,  550. 
Their  first  stronghold  at  Marino,  561. 
Another  at  Rocca  di  Papa,  Sdi.  Marino 
defended  by  Giordano  Orsini  against 
Rienzi,  561.  Another  stronghold  at  Isola 
Farnesc,  Veii,  586.  Their  fortifications  at 
Cervetri,  607.  Their  fortress  of  Ceri 
Kuovo,  610.  Giovanni  Paolo  Orsini,  at 
the  head  of  the  Florentine  army,  defeats 
Piccinino  and  the  Milanese  at  Anghiari 
(1440),  159.  Paolo  and  Francesco  strangled 
by  Cesar  Borgia  at  Sinigaglia,  121. 

Orso,  S.,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  4th  century, 

Orte,  village  of  (Horta),  228. 

Orti  Roncioni,  at  Rome,  32SL 

Ortolanot  Giattbattistn  BenvenutOf  painter,  of 
the  Ferrarese  school,  d.  1526,  12.  16.  19. 
His  tomb,  17. 

Orvieto,  city  of  (Herbanum),  165—169. 

— -  to  Bolsena,  164. ;  to  Montefiascone, 
164. ;  to  Todi  (bridle-road),  164 

Osa,  stream  and  osteria,  near  Gabii,  588. 
River,  near  Grosseto  (Ossa).  183.  Castel 
d',  58l. 

Oscans,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  xvil 

OsiMO,  town  of  (Auximum),  127. 

Ossaja,  frontier  station  of,  S46. 

Ossat,  Cardinal  d',  ambassador  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  his  tomb,  424. 

Osservanti,  church  of  the,  Viterbo,  226. 

Osservanza,  L',  convent,  near  l^ena,  816. 

Ostia,  excursion  to,  593.    The  village,  SQi, 

Ostiglia,  on  the  Po,  10. 

Otho  11.,  emperor  of  Italy,  his  porphyry 
sarcophagus,-  now  used  as  a  baptismal  vase, 
390.     His  tomb,  392. 

^—  III.,  emperor,  his  birthplace,  S23.  In- 
scription recording  his  penitence  for  the 
murder  of  Crescentius,  100.  Sends  the  first 
of  the  Malatesta  family  into  the  March  as 
his  viceroy,  112.  His  invasion  of  Rome, 
361. 

Otho  of  Milan,  senator  of  Rome,  de^ioils  the 
temple  of  Quirinus,  333. 

Otricoli,  village  of  (dcriculum^,  279. 

Ottoboni,  family,  their  eplenaid  library,  now 
in  the  Vatican,  480. 

Oitoni,  Lorenzo,  Roman  sculptor,  18th  cen- 
tury, 400. 

Overbed,  living  German  painter,  at  Rome, 
265.  505.  519.  522.  538. 

Ovid,  on  the  Fountain  of  £geria  at  the  lake 
of  Kemi,  574. ;  on  the  Numicus,  601. 

Oudinot,  General,  and  the  French  army, 
their  siege  of  Rome  (1849),  303, 304.  {See 
French  Army). 

Pacchiarotto,  Jacopo,  painter,  of  the  Sienese 

school,  ]5tn  century,  206,  207.  SIO.  212. 
Pace^  lodanico  delta,  mosaicist,  16th  century, 

430. 


Paeeiti,  CamiUo,  Roman  sculptor,  18th  cen- 
tury, 412.  488.  536. 

Pacini,  Pietro,  Roman  sculptor,  418. 

Padua  to  Ferrara,  10. 

Pagani  family,  lords  of  Faenza,  comme- 
morated by  Dante,  105. 

Pagani,  Gregorio,  painter,  of  the  Florentine 
school,  b.  1558,  d.  1605, 152. 

Paganico,  village  of,  182. 

Paglia  river,  165. 170.  219. 

Painting,  schools  of,  xxvi. 

Paisiello,  the  composer,  his  bust,  488. 

Palace  of  the  Caesars,  321. 

Palaces,  modern :— at  Bologna,  61—66. ;  Fer- 
rara, 19.;  Perugia,  259-^262.;  Ravenna, 
94— .96. ;  —  Rome,  Capitol,  4^5. ;  Laterau, 
497. ;  Vatican,  442.  j  Private,  498—518. 

Palatine,  oiie  of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient 
Rome,  308.— Library  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, now  in  the  Vatican,  4S0. 

Palazzola,  Franciscan  monastery  of,  564. 

Palazzuolo,  village  of,  241; 

Pale,  village  of,  137. 

Paleologus,  Andrew,  emperor,  his  residence 
at  the  Colonna  Palace,  506.  John,  his  pre- 
sence at  the  Gen.  Council  of  Ferrara,  18. 
Thomas,  his  present  of  the  arm  of  John 
Baptist  to  Pius  II.  209. 

Palestbina,  town  of  (Praeneste),  576. 

pAj.iANOj  town  and  fortress  of,  582. 

Palladio,  Andrea,  of  Vicenza,  architect,  il. 
1508—1580,  45.  63.  338.    His  bust,  488. 

Pallas  Minerva,  temple  of.  at  Rome,  330. 

Pallavicini  Palace,  at  Bologna,  65.  Card. 
Lazzaro,  builds  S.  Francesco,  at  Rome, 
420. 

Pallone,  national  game  of;  circuses  for  it,  at 
Bagnacavailo,  83.^;  Forli,  107.  i  Macerata, 
(the  largest  known),  135. 

Paima  Vecchio  {Jacopo),  painter,  of  the 
Venetian  school,  0.  1491—1516,  16.  119. 
431.  502. 

—  Giovane,  painter,  of  the  Venetian 
school,  b.  1544,  93.  158.  246.  424. 

Paltnegiani,  MarcOi  of  Forli,  painter,  fi. 
1530,  108. 

Palmerucci,  Guido  da,  of  Gubbio,  painter,  fl. 
1345,  14a  161, 162. 

Palo,  village  of  (Alsium),  189. 

Palombara,  village  of,  177.  553. 

Pamfili-Doria,  princely  family,  at  Rome, 
their  palace,  514. ;  villa,  539.  Olympia 
Maidalchini,  sister-in-law  of  Innocent  X.., 
her  intrigues  at  Viterbo,  227.  Her  por- 
traiU,  227.  509. 

Fanaro  river,  10.  27. 

Pancras,  St.,  scene  of  his  martyrdom  and 
tomb,  432.  His  church  at  Rome  (S. 
Pancrazio),  4S4l 

PanetU,  Bomenico,  painter,  of  the  Fer- 
rarese school,  b.  1460,  d.  1530, 12. 16.  18. 

Panfilio  canal,  10. 

Panicale,  Pietro/ot  Perugisi,  painter,  S46.    ' 

Pannartz,  German  painter,  of  15th  century, 
joins  Sweynheim  m  establishing  the  first 
press  at  Rome,  520. 

Paruiini,  Gio.  Paolo,  painter,  of  the  Roman 
school,  b.  1691,  d.  1764,  514. 

Pantano,  Osteria  di,  583. 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  330. 

Paoli,  Count,  the  chemist,  his  birthplace, 
116. 

Paolo,  S.,  churches  of: — at  Bologna,  58.  71. ; 
Ferrara,  17. ;    Rome  (alle  Tie  Fontane), 
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491 ;  (Bat.  ftiori  le  Von),  40&  ;  SItna. 

Paolo,  Rtmun  lettlpCor,  14th  century,  4S1. 

PomI  States,  their  general  topography  and 
matory,  t.  Their  goveminent«  VL  Jus- 
tice, viiL  Rerenue,  ix.  Ecdesiaitical 
ettabHshment,  Ix.  Armj  and  NaTj,  x. 
Education,  X.  Commerce  and  Manufac 
turei,  xL  Agriculture,  xH.  Cbaractcris- 
tics  of  the country^xiT. 

Papigno,  village  of,  8761 

Pmamefti,  Nfeeold  (of  Faensa),  painter,  d. 

Fsarco  dl  Colonna.  fcene  of  the  aaiembliet  of 

the  I.^n  Conrederatlon.  562. 
Parione,  Rlone.  at  Rome,  299. 
Fariiina,  her  hittory  and  fkt»,  19. 
PMisio,  Card.,  hit  tomb,  425. 
Farmegiano  {Francetco  Maxxuoti)t  painter, 

of  the  school  of  Parma,  b.  IfiCS,  d.  1540, 

37.  4&  «57. 502. 
Parolini,  Jaeopo,  last  painter  of  the  Fer. 

rarese  school,  d.  17S3,  15. 18. 
Parthenal,  Jean  de,  leader  of  the  French 

Protestants,  and   his   sister,  at  Ferrara, 

14.  SO. 
I^ucbal  I.,  pope,  bis  restorations  and  mo- 
saics of  the  9th  century,  In  S.  Cecilia,  418. ; 

In  S.  Prassede,  488. 
— —    li,    pope,    his    celrtnrated  brief  at 

Rarenna,  96. ;  '  buflds  S.  Bartolommeo, 

416;  builds  S.  M.  del  Popolo  on  th*  site  of 

Nero's  tomb,  4S9. 
Paschal  Calendar,  on  marble,  6th  century, 

87. ;  on  the  chidr  of  S.  Hlmiolytus,  481. 
Pathuili,  Loretuo,  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 

school,  b.  1629,  59.  44.  m.  73. 
Patguale,  AMmo,  of  Forit,  painter,  of  the 

Bolognese  school,  I7th  century,  90.  92. 
Pasqutn,  statue  of,  at  Rome,  379. 
Pftsquinelli,  Tuscan  engineer,  his  diacorery 

of  the  site  of  Vetulonia,  isa 
Pasqvftio,  of  Montepulciano,  sculptor,  17th 

century,  41 S. 
Passaggeri,  Rolandino,  consul  of  Bologna, 

13th  century,  founds  Coll.  of  Notaries,  6SL 

Hia  tomb,  46. 
Passeri,  on  the  frescoes  of  Lanfhmco,'4IS. 
Passerotti,   Bartolommeo.    painter,  of   the 

Bolognese  school,  d.  1592,  31.  53.55,56, 

^.  fsL  70, 71.  73L  hs. 
Passicvano,  town  of,  S47.  248,  249. 
Pttstignano  (Domemeo  Crestfit   painter,  of 

the   Florentine  school,   b.  1560,  158. 413. 

438. 
Piassionei,  Card.,  his  retreat  in  the  Carnal- 

doli  frequently  Tistted  by  the  young  Pre- 
tender, 560. 
Passports,  2. 187.  205.  235.  287. 
Pastoral  chair  of  S.    Oregorf  the   Great, 

433.  440. ;  of  S.  Hippolytus  (2d  century), 

481. ;  of  S.  Maximian,  in  ivory  (6th  cen- 
tury), 87. 
Pater  Indiges,  grove  of,  601. 
Paternlano,  S.,  church  of,  at  Fano,  119. 
Patrick,  St.,  well  of,  at  Orvieto,  169. 
Patrimony  of  St  Peter,  the  allodial  posses. 

sions  bequeathed  to  the  Church  in  the 

12tb  century,  by  the  Counter  Bfatilda,  v. 

Paul,  St.,  supposed  site  of  the  honse  In 
which  he  lotlged  with  the  centurion,  432. 
His  residence  with  Pudens,'  438.     Scene 

Paul  ft*  "'»'^«*o«»,  434.     His  tomb, ^406; 

"ui  II.,  pope^  his  army  defeated  by  Fed. 


dt  Montefettro.  142.  ;  buiMs  palace  and 
church  of  S.  Mark,  fW>m  the  ruina  of  the 
Coliseum,  315.  424.  518. 

Paul  III.,  pope  (Famese),  builds  citadel  of 
Perugia,  290.  26S. ;  fortfcss  and  aqueduct 
of  Nepi,  284. ;     fortifications    of   Rome, 
903.    Employs  Sangallo  and  M.  Anerio  in 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's,  382.     Builds 
Sala  Regie  and  Capi  PaoHna,  443.  446. :  pa. 
laces  of  the  Capitol,  4S5. ;  Famese  Palace, 
315.  509.    Removes  sarcophagus  of  CaKtlia 
Metella,  358.    His  statues,  62.  486.     'Por- 
trait by  Raphael,  507. ;  bv  Titian,  5JS, 
His  lomb,  3891 

——  rV.,  pope,  employs  D.  da  Volterra  to 
cover  M.  Ansclo's  figures  with  drapeir, 
446. ;  wrests  raliano  firom  the  C<donna  m 
favour  of  his  nephews,  the  CtLnOk,  582. 
His  tomb,  427. 

— —  v.,  pope  (Bonhese)^is  public  works  in- 
completes citadel  of  Ferrara,  S3L  ;  bis 
fountain  at  Rimfnitll-I. :  repairs  and  gives 
name  to  the  port  of  Fano,  12a:  builds 
aqueduct  of  Uoreto,  133. ;  the  Fontana 
Paulina,  377. ;  the  fbuntain  of  Ponte 
Sisto,  379  ;  the  fafade  of  St.  Peter'a,  383. ; 
the  Borghese  ehapel  in  S.  M.  MalQgiore, 
404.  J  the  Colonna  della  Vergine,  405. ; 
S.  M.  delta  Vittoria,  432. ;  the  Borghese 
Palace,  IWI. ;  restores  S.  Francesca  Bo- 
mana,  420. ;  SL  Lorenxo  in  Lucina,  423. ; 
opens  right  branch  of  the  Tltier,  594.  His 
portrait  by  Caravaggio,  5S7.  Hia  tomb,  401. 

Paulus  iEmillus,  baths  of,  Rome,  353. 

Pausanias  on  Cydopean  architecture,  xix. 

Pavia,  portion  of  the  gates  of,  captured  by 
Ravenna,  96. 

Pavone  river,  203. 

Fbcciou,  town  of,  in  the  Maremma,  901 

Pedrini  Dometuco,   Bolognese  painter,  d. 

1800,  es. 

Peggi,  Canonico,  the  philosopher,  hia  mono, 
ment,  68. 

Pelagf,  modem  Roman  painter,  518L 

Fciagia,  S.,  church  of,  at  Ancona,  ISS. 

Pdagius  II.,  pope,  his  ancient  trlbgne  ia 
Bu.  S.  Lorenio,  467. 

Pelasgi,  their  history,  xviL  ;  characteristics 
of  their  architecture,  xvi  Tbeir  towns 
of  Agylla,  607. ;  Ameriola,  554. ;  Ccenina, 
554. ;  Cosa,  185. ;  Empulum,  xviii. ;  GaW, 
584. ;  Medulfia,  554. ;  CEsium,  122.  j  Pr«* 
neste^  576.  579. ;  Pyrgos,  189 ;  Spina. 
80. ;  Tusculum,  .558. :  Unknown  city  at 
Orbetello,  184.  Walls  of  Roman  times, 
55a  Pelasgic  al^bet  In  the  Vatican. 
477, 478. 

Penrutt  AgosHnOf  Roman  sculptor,  18th  cen- 
tury, dS. 

Penni,  Francesco  {H  Flattore),  painter,  of  the 
Roman  schoiJ,  pupfl  oi  Raphael,  d.  1528^ 
447.  453, 454.  457.  .'ill. 

Pentapolis,  maritime  and  Inland,  provincec 
of  tne  Romagna  under  the  exarchs,  ex. 
tending  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  85. 112. 

Pentateuch,  celebrated  Hebrew,  printed  at 
Soura,  Soria,  or  Sora,  428. 

Peperino,  volcanic  tuft  of  the  Alban  hills, 
used  in  the  later  public  works  of  ancient 
Rome^  318. 

Pepolt  family,  of  Bologna : -^  TMdeo,  the 
popular  chief,  sells  the  sovereignty  to  the 
Viscontl,  29. ;  his  tomb^  4S. ;  his  palace, 

,  65. ;  fVescoes  illustrating  his  history,  65. 
Family  portraits,  44.    Bust  of  Ouldo  F^ 


11,  M.    Coont  C»k>'>  Una  on  Funs 


limUy,  «il.    Earl}  MS.  Df  bli  saira. 

Tcmciirl,  Ihc  poei.  hli  UrtlnlHe,  116. 
Paainii,  ctiy  of  (Pennia  of  the  Einiteuii), 

~-~  (a  Citit  dl  'Cutcllo  iixt  Oubblo.  ISl  j 


Fcn^no,  Hrlnt  <  Vamaiat).  puinter,  of  the 
Umbrlan  Khool,  b.  il  C.  delll  Titn,  1M6, 
d.  ISM,  hli  houK  St  Perugia,  iSl. ;   bit 

hii™",  J&'?7,  61.  lift  iii.  iss!^}  im', 

.     159.  <»)  17O.S07.S!O,!53.M».«55,  e51i,!S7, 

sss,  S59.  Ml,  a»,  MS. «»,  ero.  (f)  «T.  44* 

45e.*M,4M.  4Hf.  6l5.(?i516.i    Ml  boa, 


^hboeki,  SIS,  SuTi  hbt  Brchll«:tLii 
DiU  U  SL  FetB'l,  SK.  405.  4m.  4! 
H.  499,  SOa  £07.  SIO,  511.  51«,  S13,  51 


FUAID.  town  of  (Puiuruni),  llS-]ig. 
WUrllln<>,ll& 

the  itMuii  Kbdol,  ITth  eenluir.  IIH-  415. 

■     If  LUniudo,  oT  Venice,  bit  iDiniDiimt 

bt  dnoTt,  *M. 
F«ttr,  EL,  liii  prlton  It  Rone,  3G&i  (n- 

chaln,4S6,4S7.;  hii  tiHlmona)  mlilcncl 

Felei'i,  Bt ,  biilHca,  tt  Rtiine,  hlUorr,  381.  i 
cclonnulci,  fit^Se,  3S4. ;   Interior,  sai  i 

Vit'lnn",  ^'["mctE^  ail  ifiurtnn! 

tlont,  394. 1  cemmonlH,  m^-J!«. 
Vttn  Inlenlu,  ind  Pertuu  (P*n  ef  tbc 

Fnrlo),  139- 
Fttnnrh,  h1>  tdrlbpliee,  SST.  ■,  hit  houte  at 

Aieiu.  Stl. ;  hfi  antDinphl  Ind  Hfrnt, 

4»4.;  hli  but,  489,;  inttnlt  bj  Olullo 

Romano,  538. 
Ptiraai,    Atttilfli,  pulnler,  of  the  SIcdh* 

KhDoi,  d.  16S!,  sio.  US,  iis. 


ftrltJl.  intiKe  of,  135. 


piM*,  lie. 


Bologna,  43. ; 

<r  the  bath>  of  Comtanlliie, 
rffCtjrraiilof  aeila,«ia«14,i 
!,  Ihe  nUuraliil,  bit  blTth- 
'mitUla,  bu  nUen  of  the 


if  Castor  anil  Pollui,  bearint 


rtaieiuMl.  Ob.  BMUrla,  Bolognete  arebi< 

lei^  l«th  cEoIurj,  St. 
Flan  dl  Palma,  the  NeciopsUi  of  Saturn!^ 


^'SS^tDU       .   Te      la 
AquLia'™ntXV  andTlfam 

the  Anlhmn,  ».  3?!  ;  Sl-nnll'Is.  3» 
Natona,  i*.  SS. !  del  Patquino,  ii.  ST 

a.  !8T, ;  dl  Rpagna,  ii.  XIS.  \  del  Can 
at  Sena.  SIS. ;  dclla  Pofta  NuBva  at  a 
lrto,S73. 
Flcclnlns,  gEnera)  of  the  Duke  of  Ullan. 
•ictory  over  Ihe  Klorenlinn  at  Ca 
Bolwiete,  i<n,  105. 1  defeated  bj  them 

Picclone,  Id,  vlhaae  of,  IG3. 

PImloniloiVltIa,  at  Fr»Kall.  SS7. 


PlBlla  Palace,  at  Bologna,  6S. 
PlB«IA,lD»nDf,  175.^18. 

V6.7^ea''ThtaXi™e,  sIb. 
Pletra  Peituta,  at  Veil,  5SS. 
neCro.  S..churrliMof,  ilAitlri,  2 


0.  lift  1  FmtcBll,  55 


tonw.  1515).  the  Ant  Greek  book  printed 


f&t: 


a,  jnlDter,  at  the  Bolofotie 
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Pino^  Mareo  da.    See  fUena,  Mareo  da. 
PinielU,  Btuxfo,   Florentine  architect,    II. 
1470,  hU  revival  of  the  claMical  ftyle  at 
Rome,  xxr.  41 L  «».  436.  443.  594. 

Pinturiockio,  Bernardino,  painter,  of  the 
Urobrian  school,  b.  1454.  d.  1513,  S09. 
253.  SG),  9n\,  8GS.  969, 270.  405.  415.  430. 
434.  459.  483.  490. 

Piot  Angelot  Bologneie  fculptor,  17th  cen- 
tury,  38.  48.  5& 

PioMaiMo,  town  and  harbour  of,  181. 

Piombot  Pra  SebaHiano  del,  painter,  of  the 
Venetian  achool,  b.  1485,  d.  1517,  296. 
(Arom  the  decigna  of  M.  Anaelo),  £56. 
43U.  435.  (from  the  designs  of  la.  Angelo), 
.502.  506.  A)9.  511.    HU  bust,  48a 

Piranetit  his  illustrations  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipioi,  SBS.i  the  Roman  Columbaria, 
365. ;  trophies  of  Marius.  371 ;  the  tomb  of 
Aruns,  571.    His  bust,  ti8. 

PUct  Giunta  da,  painter,  of  the  Florentine 
school,  fl.  1210-.l«a6,  212.  S66.  968. 

,  Nieeoid  di^  or  Pisano,  architect  and 

aculntor,  fl.  1900— 1275l,  the  founder  of 
Christian  sculpture,  xxv.  His  bas-relief 
of  the  tomb  of  S.  Domenieo,  at  Bologna, 
his  first  work,  47.  ;  the  cloisters  of  S.  Uo- 
menico,  49.  Design  for  cathedral  of  Siena, 
907.  i  puliHt,  with  bas.reliefs  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  ib.  fi09.;  cathedral  of  Volterra, 
197. ;  church  of  S.  Margherlta,  Cortona, 
245. 

•— -,  OtovamU  di,  or  Pttano,  son  of  Niooolb, 
sculptor,  fl.  1840—1390 ;  his  famous  bas- 
relief  on  the  catliedral  of  Orvieto,  166l  ; 
marble  screen  and  bas-reliefs  of  the 
life  of  S.  Donato,  in  cathedral  of  Aresso, 
238. ;  tomb  of  Benedict  XL,  at  Perugia, 
255.  ;  fountain  of  Perugia,  253.  Assists 
his  father  in  fll  Margberita,  at  Cortona, 
245. 

FIsan,  Christina  de,  celebrated  beauty  of 
Bologna,  professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the 
university,  37. 

PiMonetiOy  ViUorct  painter,  of  the  Venetian 
school,  fl.  1450, 256. 

Pisatelloriver,  no,  111. 

Fisaurum,  now  Pesaro,  llo. 

Pittoja,  Gerino  </a,  painter,  of  the  Umbrian 
school,  fi.  1529, 158, 159. 

.-.^,  Lionardo  da,  paiiiter,  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  198. 

PiTiGLUNo,  town  of,  on  an  unknown  Etrus- 
can site,  186.  620. 

Pius  I.,  St.,  pope,  builds  (a.d.  160}  oratory 
of  S.  Prassede,  for  the  early  Christians, 
437.;  and  the  church  of  S.  Pudensiana, 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Pudens,  438. 

•—  II.,  pope  (£neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini), 
events  of  his  life  illustrated  by  Pintur- 
icchiOk  at  Siena,  209.  His  chapel  of  & 
Andrea,  287.  Converts  tomb  of  Flautius 
Into  a  fortress,  363.  Builds  citadel  of  Ti- 
von,517.    His  tomb,  413. 

.— ILL,  pope  (Piccolomini).  his  corona- 
tion illustrated  by  Pinturiccnio,  209- ;  by 
Petrassi,  213.    His  tomb,  413. 

— —  IV.,  pope,  his  Casino  del  Papa  in  the 
Vatican  Gardens,  485. 

.^~  v.,  pope,  his  works  in  the  rebuilding 
of  St  Peters,  383.  Builds  palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  612. ;  Tor  &.  Michele,  Ostia, 
597.    His  tomb,  404. 

—--VI.,  pope  iBraschi),  his  birthplace, 
109.;  abbot  of  Subiaco,  55S. ;.  taken  pri- 


soner by  the  French,  in  Che  Certosa,  at 
Oalluxzo,  193. :   concludes  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino  with  Napoleon,  136, 137. ;  raises 
the    obelisks  of   M.  Cavallo,    Triniti  de' 
Monti,  and   M.  Citorio,  375.  ;  builds  sa. 
cristy  of  SL  Peter's,  383.  ;  enriches  Va- 
tican  with  noble  sculptures,  466. ;  builds 
Hus.  Pio-Clementino,    466.     and    GalL 
of  Candelabra,  479.  ;  forva*  the  Vatican 
collection  of  pfints,  483.  ;  enlarges  Mus. 
of  Capitol,  491. ;  ridiculed  by  Pasquio  for 
his  inscriptions,  380.     Hia   portrait,  125. 
His  kneeling  statue,  by  Canova,  388...  His 
statue  by  Penna.  393.     His  tomb,  389L 
Pius  VII.,  pope    (Chiaramonti),  his  birtb- 

flace,  109. ;  Benedictine  monk  at  Cesena, 
10.,  and  at  S.  Paolo  fuori,  407.  ;  forti- 
fies port  of  Pesaro,  117.  ;  repurs  the  Co. 
liseum,  310. ;  excavates  base  of  arch  of 
Constantine,  347.  ;  saves  arch  of  Titus 
from  ruin,  349. ;  raises  obelisk  of  the  Pin- 
cian,  375l  :  forms  Mus.  Chiaramonti,  461. ; 
builds  Nuovo  Braocio,  463.  ;  founds 
Egyptian  Mus.  465. ;  enlarges  Bf  ut.  of 
Capitol,  491.  His  excavations  at  Ostia, 
595.  Establishes  prisons  of  Porto  d'  Abzq, 
604.  His  portrait,  125.  His  bu«ts,  by 
Canova,  465.  488.  His  tomb  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  389. 

VIIL  pope  (Castiglione),  his  tomb,  390. 

-<—  IX.,  pope  (Masul  Ferretti),  his  birth- 
place,  121.  His  recovery  of  the  head  of 
St  Andrew,  387.  His  restorations  of  S. 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mure,  407. 

Pixxoii,  Gioacchino^  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  b.  1651,  55.  62. 

Plague,  the,  at  Perugia,  250. 

Plancus,  L.  Munatius,  the  consul,  inscrip- 
tion with  his  name  In  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  near  Horace's  Sabine 
Farm,  554. 

Platina,  historian  of  the  Popes,  his  tomb, 
405. 

Plato,  Ficino*s  Latin  version  of.  with  au- 
tograph notes,  by  Tasso  and  his  father, 
501. 

Flautius  Silvanus,  his  tomb,  at  Rome,  363. 

Pliny  the  yoimger,  his  villa  at  Tusci,  15R, 
157. ;  his  Laurentinc  villa,  599i  Hit  re- 
marks on  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  222. ;  on 
the  temple  of  Clitumnus,  271.;  on  the 
caverns  of  M.  Soracte,  283. ;  on  the  Clo- 
aca Max.  369. ;  on  ttie  obelisk  of  the  Va- 
tican, 373.  His  description  of  the  Laocoon, 
46a  ;  of  the  Doves  of  the  Capitol,  494. ;  of 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  496. ;  of  the  Apollo 
8auroctonos,534.  J  of  Coriolt,57.}. ;  of  the 
hollow  ground  of  Gabii,  583.  Ma  of  hU 
Nat  Hist.,  with  figures  of  animals,  434. ; 
Princeps  edition  on  vellum,  97. 

Pliny's  Doves,  celebrated  Mosaic  so  called. 
In  the  Capitol,  494. 

Plutarch,  on  the  site  of  Pompey*s  tomb, 
570. ;  MS.  of,  with  notes  by   Grotius.  484. 

Po,  river,  10.  $  and  its  branches  — >  di  Gora, 
79. ;  delU  Maestra,  79:  82. ;  di  Primazo, 
80.  106.    lU  deposiU,  84. 

Poderina,  post-station,  218. 

Podesiit  living  painter,  at  Rome,  125.  5S3L 

Poggetto,  Card.,  orders  Dante*s  bones  to  be 
burnt,  84. 

PoGoiBoxsi,  town  and  grand-ducal  palace 
of,  193. 

Poggio,  villages  of:  —  near  Imola,  104. ; 
near   Pesaro,    116.  i  near  Satumia,  GS.; 


Fogglfl  GulcUa.  at  Chlusl.  ITS. ;  P. 
vSi,  SK9.  i  P.  Sin  LortMO,  Otterii 
P.  de'  aeae  BaDni  {Fldnic).  17(1.  \ 
San  CDTDeUo.hlTl  neir  Aniio.atO 
Pomto  Florenllno,  liii  «CDunt  of  'hi 
plcDfVnjuidiii.SSG. 


INDEX. 

tnl«,      Popei,  pallet 


8.1445—1498,390,391. 


hliT^b,S76.  ' 


ie  Mecropolii  oTVulci, 


Ciniffiaiii  mi  HoikoUI. 
tUla  at  Altnno,  JTO. ; 


c,  Rione,  .1  Rome,  898. 

Hleia,  in  Ihr  Maiemnu,  19t.  SM. 


4,  sS  i57. 
roDolo^cal  Hi 


1€00,  Into  that  cd' Pope  Zachar 
Pf^ulonliL  EtniKKO  dlT  or,  the  n 

of  Etni^a.  lt>  ■■(c,  lelX 
PoTclgllano,  vlllige  oT,  GOO. 
PBrdtnau.  Gia  Antimiii,  painter 


Chluil,  desciitwd  bjr  FUnT  anil  Vario,  'Ct 
lo  be  dlicoieted,  17£.    Tlie  labvrintlrt  of 
lh»PDgBloG.MI>,m. 
PoTla,  A^Uno  dclla,  pilnlsr,  of  tlie  Floren- 


li  W  ™.  «1.  KS.  4 


T   df^Oi   Rnraan    iculptot. 


-,  Oiiar^  (Oil  Salfia 
-,  GvgUtlmii  data,   U 


|a  frci 


I,  d1  BomlB,  di 


EsL. 

dl  a  Piclro  }«11  Roi 

IBl.  SoTj'ribl.rical'ScSTil'a'" - 

(P.  AiinarU),  ajS. ;  I^lhu,  303.  i  S.  Lo- 
reiiKKP.  Tlbiiitlna),3M. :  Magglo™  (P. 


•tjoa.  iavallen 


;(P. 


o,  3lis,— at  Sfcl 

a.  Cainoahii 

SOS.;  Roma 

na  and  San  vie 

yo/lerra,   > 

L'  Arco,  195. :  di  Diana.'  ise^ 

(both  ElrUH 

otuSanu. 

leboorotlho 

uUlee.  at  St. 

Peter--,  3M 

;  at  S.  John  La 

»an,4bu.,S. 

M.  Uagglo 

c,  W3. 

osnco,  tow 

of,  79. 

o,ti«,(incle«.t),ofOcl..i... 

Koine.37fti 

^■rasi- 

of  the  Annun 

data,  at  60. 

Moi; 

irrAri 

o'rtiM.'cili 

it  Seholi  Xanlh 

■ortland  Vii 
the  Capitol 

lS^7ft™'M" 

tS^^rtf^^oj 

492.555. 

Traisnui),  at  th 

cicDt  Rome, 

um],  60S. 

MtioflhePajul  States  &c:- 

*Bl°"ti^" 

deli.    Peieaja 

y^UjT 

^aTilPoitus)   [1 

.  1  Porto  San 

184,  )  Peuro,11T.;  Plan 


d'  Anio,  MS. ;  SiTMM  (Pons  Cccdai), 
BO. ;  KkuhII.  1H.  ;  Xtndnl,  Itt. 
Pa«ui  Clui'Li,  buUt  bgrriAugBMiu  it  Ba- 

FtM.  'Paolo,  of  aw.  uchlMct.  ITUi  ocn. 

tuiT.  430- 
Pot,  ImgUi  of,  8.  1  poMlni,  Ac  6. 
Poit-olBu,  U  BaBW,  no. 
FiiUiHi.  M  mdiMfl  (Ullun,  u  ailed  rnm 

m.  ^      '        ""* 

PsMitU.  rwUu  eT,  13*. 
PoUDU  rlnr,  IsL  134. 
.nxttr,  Pant.  palnlH  of  Uw  Dnlfft  Mhool, 

ItOittotvtj.itB. 
Pamal*.  Itiaiat,  fSnttt,  of  Oit  TmMh 

teho^b.  IM,  d:  IMEim  tx. 4SL  Wl. 

goS.  5«. «».  5U,  AlOSI.  ;  hl<  nn  poc- 

tnU,£U.i   bUbnit,  WI.i  bb  bouH  it 

Konw,  SIS. :  hH  umb.  U3. 
— ,  Oatpar    (Dlt^).  lilioMr,  of    Uw 

■--^bioUiH.lB-Uw  of  (fleotai. 


•— ,  OnparfDlt 
tk  IBl£  dTwnt,  43 
■-^  I"***  ^-■- 


'poiQiecuVe,  d.  iTtfi^ 

iHu,  !I0.  i  dl  B.  Fa- 
injio  MI  utTieuh  ii» 

dt  BoFgo  Oininr,  Ui«(r  EombL'tiL 

Axu.  Cii-taWlU,  HlUnno  pilDtot,  ISIb 

— — ,  SMiata,    Bonm  pilnur,   ISUi  eat- 
tury,emr>lorealacoveTM.Anfelo'tdfluru 

ftMon*,pS«liiodtTcif  (PiitaittiMi.ne. 

FrctotliD  cunp  it  Bom^  nL ;  it  jJbiBa, 

PtuKdr.  B,,  dii»hWi  of  Fudeni.  the  dnt 

PntoUjio,  tIui  of  the  Gnod-duhn  of  Tui- 

Pntou,  (he,  ofHoutt  OcDuo,  lod  Iti  Aiti, 

Frailtfia,  •eulptor  of  Albeni,  i.c  H6.  an- 
tique cooj  of  hii  Apollo  SiunctoiiDi  In 


boiua  in  Kome.  919,  590.    Finl  na  U     , 
TiuuDj  aCvliIlilied  bj  Lorenu  Li(«i,  rf     I 
Colls,  1H.    Councili  of  Ben.  Cifii,  ln> 
»ork  piiolcd  It  Feiupl,  io  1176,  XL  Fill 
Anbic  [iipei   in    Euroot  nlibUilwl  ■ 
Fuw.  bT  Juliiu  IL,  in  1SI4,  lfB._  Z^ 


the  flnl  OnA  book  pilnttd  il  Rim  ill' 
GifvholUita  Ouirint,  nufUf  «f  Aaii 
iQd  othn  wl7  pri««  M  Femi^  «. 
Fiuliu  Mioutliu  prlnu  vrenlndia 


FnMH,  J-fldre  CcHtr,  AupuUB  ■« 
Pointer,  of  Ibe  BoIoeiku  ibho,  »■.'*" 
5.1708,92,91113.  „„   « 

PfopBrtlo^hUUitbBlicm  Sa^*" '■ 
Uie.ileofVrli,S8&  _        _. 

ProteiUnt  buti^-fmand  it  *tat,  ^  • 

PratDmouaaflbeCultsl,*^.    ..^.k. 


bnnie,  luptioKd  to  be  tlie  orl^ul,  SM. ; 

ticiu.hlihotiie.&c.'ua.           ,. 

l-o  indq^^ia  of  hU  FifLTfD  tl>j 
Vitlein,  4ffi.  *tE  I  inotlier  In  the  Cipltol, 

PulchnimLiuii.thBlwiwag'W"'" 

tU7. 1  t»o  Id  V.  Albml.  633,  S3t  1  two 

Tibet  It  Rooie,  369.                 n_«iir 

'asiSisSTis'--""":;, 

■  nUque  coplH  of  bii  Cuptd  io  Ibe  Vitiun, 
*mA  in»ber  In  Uie  l5iipltol,  «&  ,   in^ 

oUier  in   V.  Albinl,  53«. ;  two  intlaue 
aBtm  of  tail  Venui  la  the  Viticu,  fli. 

'■m.ssr '-'"";» 

PuBieuDi,  BonuD  -lUtlon  00  a*  ™  " 

driPo.l^Etn«.nto«b«c.lW» 

,s3M^s>j^"as  ;','.„  ^ 

Srr^.;"4''g^C^'«^.* 

F/^^'^^-o'.Ui.P-'rf'" 

«•;«'=•"— *«-; 

pAbSi^' potto  oC  It  Cortou,  «"■ 

Qiudrelle,  lAmbvdo-VeaetUii  '"SKJi 
Sumf,  A-MUicc,  punter,  Df  tbeBoW^ 

srsSH'SS"'S 

-^;f^'svsi..^..' 

luirutinc  refulnUOH,  IM.  187. 

iKCrfia,  Janpa  dclla,  FlaKnUu  Kulptcr, 

tt.  ISM— 1418.  tf .  SOB.  a»,  110.  iia.  si*. 

Wbi™,  da.    Ste  Flammtm. 
iiiinltliui  Vnn,  hli  \lt\t  at  Tlidl.  5U. 
luiilco,  &.  chDith  olVil  Slenii.  ill. 


llUroadsin  the  Fapal  SIHIet.  S. 
roJiRanrfJ.  Marc  Aatofio,  the  eng 

ll»,  103,  4J0.  ilS.^.  423.424.  4 
— ,  GInlmtii,  Homin  iictiUact 


tolHU,  65.  a 
UrbfiiD,  Ihc  gr 


falber.lW.  Hiionn  pgRnIt  (Id  IV« 
of  the  Sunie),  419,  4%  4il. :  »iiolh»i 
hlmielf.  502,  i  adcdier,  in  cburo-Kun 
C.  UmtrOm,  sis.    Hit  iHut  in  thr  Ctf 


Ibt  Lomic,  44T-  (  vorki  In  Uw  SUue, 
t4S-.4H.  1  up»lri«  woriwd  flom  hii  ur- 
IWDs.  454.1  dniin  fW  Ihg  Plueu  In  Apput. 
Borgia.  483. ;  (he  ^lambncnt  of  Chrlil, 
hii  flnt  biitoiical  picture.  JW^thepred- 


netiM,  siu,  oii.i  imciMS  di  tne  viiu 
OlgisK.  £03. 1  St.  Luke  tiUng  ihe  Poitnit 
orttieVliKin,  SSS.j  PuItniU  oT  tb>F«. 

SOs!)  or  Julliu  II.,  507%  ot'fiuI  III.) 


Htdi,  KrK|c»«o,  the  poet,  on  the  viae  of 
CliViiiTaJS-  i  of  Ateiio.  S4].    Hii  tomt, 

th™™'  "'*'  '  ™       ""  """" "' 

Bfot^ SqffhelrKcila  (Aof.VofAi), puoter, 
^Ibe  Soiun  kIivoI,  b.  1601,  S..IS7B, 

Berliui.  the  LUe,  nen  Conufell^  tMHk  «( 

Rcgofa,  RUine,  mt  Rune.  CSS. 

Regullm.Galuil  ismb,  at  Cemtri,  608. ; 
brooK.  and  leweUet;  round  Itaae,  mi 
DDH  in  Ihf  Valican,  417,  478. 

Relicj,  celebrated  W  alw  CrudflaM,  M«- 
dounu,  ac.)  :-*t  Auiii.  nllci  of  S.  Clara, 
*W.  i  al  Bologna,  ikull  of  a  AnniL,  4S. : 
bod^  of  S.  Caterlna  VIgri,  51.  [  portion  or 
the  irue  Croai,  S2.  i  bead  of  S.  Domeqlco, 
48.(  letter  of  S.  Fiucii  XAiier.  5t.< 
Klia  of  M  mutiu  Ittm  Jeniulem.  42.: 
held  or  9.  Petronio,  45. 1  bodleiof  S.  Pro- 
cols,  42. ;  8,  FiocoUt  SoldUD  uul  S.  Fm. 

II  fobnu,  relict  of  S.Crlaiina,  ««£.  1  ^it 
CUmL  S.limaoli,nt.;~- tt  am  lU  Cum- 
leUo,  a  Andm  Ihe  Apottle  and  S.Flo- 
lido,  iSI.  i—Cltaa  Catuaana,  8.  Omaiitn 
end  S.Feliclidnio,  iSI,  i—Onklo,  the  Cor- 
poral of  UoIienaL  167.  i  —  Oii'h>.  S.  Giu- 
•eppe  CduiUdd,  127,  i— i'frwta.the  Saota 
Auello,  ritii  or  ODvx,  called  the  wedding 
ring  or  the  Vlraln,  £54. 1— niKiua,  S,  Ag- 
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C«nsiaR<»»  and  Cuiii«AiIU,  maitirn,  90  ; 
8.  liberiut,  91.;  8,  Sergiut,  martyr,  92.; 
—  iloMT.  Sudarium  of  S.  Veronica,  portion 
of  the  True  Crof*,  bead  of  St.  Andrew, 
lance  of  Longinus,  3f^. ;  column  of  the 
Temple, as^l.  (ail  in  St.  Peter*«) ;  Ubleofthe 
La«t  Slipper,  well  of  the  Woman  of  Sama- 
ria,  column  and  staircase  of  Pilate'i  house, 
•lab  on  which  the  soldlen  east  lots,  miracu. 
fcHu  altar.table  (all  in  &  John  Lat.).  408. : 
Prcsepk),  or  cradle  of  our  Sariour  (in  S.  M. 
Maggiore),  46l. ;  portion  ofthe  True  Cross, 
bones  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  Qii  S.  Croce 
•  in  Gcrus\  405l  ;  stone  with  the  impression 
ofour  Saviour's  feet  (in  S.  Sebastian),  408. ; 
S.  Baitholoraew,  416. ;  bead  of  St.  George, 
431.:  8.  Balbina,  4S9. ;  marble  block  on 
which  St.  Paul  was  beheaded,  435. ;  chains 
(if  St  PMer,  437. ;  marble  bed  and  mar. 
tyr's  well  of  S.  Prassede,  438  ;  portrait  of 
our  Sariour,  said  to  have  been  presented 
by  St  Peter  to  Pudens,  438. ;  column  ofthe 
iWellation  (oriental  jaspar),  483. ;  S.  Zeno 
and  S.  Valentinian,  438. ;  altar  at  which 
St.  Peter  officiated ;  martyr's  well  of  8. 
Pudenziana,  439. ;  —  at  Siena^  arm  of  St. 
John  the  Baptt»t.  S09. ;  —  at  Viterbo,  S. 
Rosa,  996. ;  —  at  Volterra^  8.  Octavian, 
196.;  portion  of  the  True  Cross,  19!^  ;  other 
reltm,  200. 

Reliquiary,  of  the  14th  century,  at  Forli, 
107. ;  of  the  15th  century,  at  C.  di  Cas- 
tello^  151. ;  of  tlie  Corporal  of  Bolsena,  of 
solid  sitrer,  of  the  14th  centunr,  at  Onrieto, 
167. ;  of  silver,  at  Volterra,  199. 

Remus,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  353. 

RenSe,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  first  wife  of  Al- 
fonso II.,  protector  of  Calvin,  Olympia 
Morata,  and  other  Protestants,  13, 14. 16, 

Reno,  river,  25,  26, 57. 73. 

Republic  of  ancient  Rome,  xxiz. 

1  ruins  ofthe,  310. 

Revenue  ofthe  Papal  States,  \x. 

Rerere,  on  the  Po,  10. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  Caracci,  32. ; 
on  the  Transftguration  and  other  works  of 
liOdovico  Caracci,  30. ;  on  the  statues  of 
the  Apostles  in  St.  John  Lateran,  400. 

Rhamses  I.,  obelisk  of,  at  Rome,  S87. 

Rlario  family,  lords  of  Forli  and  Rimini, 
108.  Girolamo,  nephew  or  son  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  husband  of  Catherine  Sforza,  mur- 
dered in  his  palace,  106.  Cardinal  Riario 
builds  church  of  Si  Lorenzo  in  Damaso, 
4S3. ;  completes  Pal.  of  Cancelleria,  504. 

Ricardi,  the  architect,  on  the  Falls  of  Temi, 
278. 

Riccei,  village  of,  118. 

R'tcct't  Camiilo,  painter,  of  the  Ferrarete 
school,  b.  1580,  d.  1618,  13. 

— ,  modern  Florentine  sculptor,  210. 

^— ,  Giuliano,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  £ugenius  IV.,  his 
capture  of  Marino,  SG8. 

— — ,  Fra  Matteo,  celebrated  Chinese  scho- 
lar and  missionary,  his  birthplace,  135. 

Jliceio,  II  {Bnrfolommeo  Neroni),  painter,  of 
the  school  of  Siena,  fl.  1570,  207.  209,  210. 

RieciareUi,Daniele.  SeeViaterra,  Danieleda. 

-— ,  Lionardo,  nephew  of  Daniele,  archi- 
tect, I6th  century,  197, 19& 

Ricinati,  Card.  Basso  di,  his  tomb,  490. 

Ricorsi,  post-station,  218. 

Ridaszo  river,  78. 


Riddle  of  Bologna  ( JBIia  Lelia  Crispia),  Sa ; 
or  Aless.  (Hiarini,  16. 

Bidoifit  Claudia,  of  Verooa,  painter,  17th  cen- 
tury, d.  16*4,  119. 

Rienzi,  the  Roman  tribune,  bis  house  at 
Rome,  376l  ;  his  bathing  in  Constantine's 
font,  and  his  coronation  in  S.  John  Lat 
402. ;  his  assembly  of  the  citizens  in  S. 
Angelo  in  Pescheria,  4ia;  his  traditional 
tomb  in  S.  Bonosa,  417. ;  his  announee- 
ment  ofthe  Good  £state  in  S.  Giorgio,  4ei. ; 
his  use  of  the  bronze  horse  of  M.  Aiire- 
lius,  486. ;  his  exposition  on  the  table  with 
the  Lex  Legia,  495. ;  his  supposed  por- 
trait in  has  relief,  501.;  his  occupation  of 
Tivoli,  547. ;  attack  of  Marino.  561. ;  cap- 
ture  of  Cdonna,  576.,  of  Ceri  Nuovo,  610. 

Rieti,  to  Rome,  176.  ' 

RfONAKo,  town  of,  284u 

Rigutano,  jMSt-station,  243. 

Rimane,  village  of  (Eretum  ?),  177. 

Rimini,  city  of  (Ariminum),  111— 113L 

' to  Florence  (a  bridle  road),  J 14.;   to 

Ravenna,  103. 

Rimini,  Francesca  da,  daughter  of  Onido  da 
Polenta,  lord  of  Rimini,  IHend  and  pro- 
tector of  Dante^  her  guilty  lore  and  bouse 
at  Rimini,  113, 114. 

Rinaldi,  Rinaldo,  painter,  of  Citt&  di  Cas- 
tello,  150.  153. 

,  professor,  living   sculptor,    at  Rome. 

488.5SSL 

Rinardini,  the  mathematician,  his  Ixrth- 
place,  126. 

Rio  Chiaro,  166. ;  Felice,  6DS. ;  Fkeddo,  5.51 . ; 
Maggiore.  180.  282. ;  di  &  Rocco,  Ote. ; 
Torto  (Nomicus),  601,  6081 ;  VIcano,  282. 

Rioni,  the  districts  of  modem  Rome,  297— 
300. 

Ripa,  Rione  at  Rome,  300. 

Ripetta,  Via  and  port  of,  at  Rome,  888. 

Rioarola,  Aljon$o.    See  Ckmda, 

Rivotano  torrent,  581. 

Roads  in  the  Papal  States,  4. 

Robbia,  Luca,  Jgottino  and  Andrea  deOa, 
Florentine  sculptors  and  moddlers  in 
earthenware,  fl.  1388—1460,  116.  131.  151. 
153.  156.  198.  216.  227.  S39,  240.  Marble 
facade  of  8.  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  by 
Agostino  ( 1461),  254, 255. 

Rocca,  Card.  Angelo,  founder  of  the  Ange- 
lica Library,  Rome,  411. 

Roeca  di  Papa  (Fabla),  564. ;  di  Cavi,  S81. 
Giovane  (Arx  Junonis),  553.';  dt  Meizn, 
551. ;  San  Caseiano,  78. ;  TederigM,  SOS. ; 
di  Varano,  137. 

Rocco,  S.,  churches  of,  at  Bologna,  59. ; 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  1591  Ho^»ital  c^,  tt 
Rome,  528. 

R^ers,  Mr.,  on  Lord  Bvron*a  residence  at 
Ravenna,  96. ;  on  Raphael'a  Transfigura- 
tion, 456.  • 

Rojate,  village  of,  582. 

Roma  Veochia,  casale  of,  site  of  the  temple 
of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  555. 

Romagna,  a  district  of  the  Papal  States  along 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  with  Ravenna 
as  its  capital,  86. 

Roman  Forum,  loealHies  of,  316. 

Roman  kings,  republic,  and  empire,  chrono- 
logical  table  of,  xxix. 

RomanelU,  Gio.  Francesco^  painter,  of  the 
Roman  school,  1617,  d.  1602,  SS4.  227. 
490, 491. 508.  514 
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ItomanOli,  Vrhano^  son  of  Oio.  Francetco, 

17th  century,  224. 
Romanls,  De,  his  work  on  the  Camere  Ef- 

quiline,  355. 
Romano.    See  GUtUo. 

Romans,  the  ancient,  their  art  and  architec- 
ture, xxi. 
Rome,  first  view  of  Rome  by  the  Siena  road, 

252. ;  by  the  Perugia  road,  S85. 
Rome,  city  of,  287—542. 
— — ,  excursions  firom,  542.  6SS. 
Romualdo,  S.,  church  of,  Ravenna,  6S. 
Romulus,  tenM)le  of,  at  Rome.  3SS. 
— — ,  son  of  Maxentius,  temple  of,  at  Rome, 

SSS. ;  circus  of,  343. 
JtoMcalttt  Cristqfano  (called  also  delle  Pomar^ 

ance)t  painter,  of  the  Roman  school,  b. 

1552,  d.  1626.  125.  127.  129.  132.  421.  4SS. 

432.  513. 
RoNCiGLiONB,  town  of,  233. 
Ronco,  river  (Bedesls).  78. 84.  100. 107. 109. 
BondineitOt  Niccolo,  or  Ravenna,  painter,  of 

the  Bolognese  school,  15th  century,  90. 92. 
Bosa,  Salvator^   painter,  of  the  Neapolitan 

school,  b.  1615,  d.  1673, 66.  226.  862.  (with 

original  letter)  421.  491.  505, 506.  507,  508, 

509.  518.  525.    His  house  at  Rome,  519. 

His  tomb,  425. 
Rosa,  Sta.,  canoniied  for  her  services  to  the 

Guelph  cause  against  Frederick  IL    Her 

convent,  tomb,  and  relics,  at  Viterbo,  226. 
Rosalia,  S.,  church  of,  Falestrina,  578. 
Rosario,  church  of  the,  at  Cento,  26. 
Eotarot  Conatantine  da,   artist  of  painted 

glass,  16th  century,  253. 
Ro$ai$t  Roman  architect,  17th  century,  418. 
Roscius,  birthplace  of,  573. 
Roses  of  St  Benedict,  553. 
Jtosette,  architect  of  Ferrara,  15tb  century, 

one  of  the  restorers  of  Italian  architecture, 

15. 
Rospigliosi,    princely  family  of  Rome:  — 

their  palace  at  Rome,  514.    Their  baronial 

palace  at  Zagarolo,  583.    Statue  of  Gen. 

Tommaso  Rospigliosi,  489. 
Rossetiif  Cotimo,  painter,  of  the  Florentine 

school,  a.  1496,  444. 
i  Matieo,   painter,    of    the    Florentine 

school,  b.  1578,  d.  1650, 198. 
-«— ,  Niccolo,  painter,  of  the  Ferrarese  sdiool, 

fl.  1668, 18. 
Bosse/lini,  Bernardo,  Florentine  architect, 

11. 1450, 381.  431. 
Bostetti,    Giovanni    PaaiOt     of    Volterra, 

painter,  nephew  and  pu^I  of  Daniele  da 

Volterra,  fl.  1568, 20a  202. 
Roasl,  Count,  prime  minister  of  Pius  IX.  in 

1848,  scene  of  his  assassinatiou,  504. 
— — ,  De*,  his  work  on  Trajan's  Column,  941. 
Bo»Ht  Properxia  de',**tfae  BoI(^ese  Sap. 

pho,'*  pamter,  sculptor,  engraver  and  mu. 

sician.  16th  century,  43.  45, 46.    Her  oele- 

brated  cameos  on  peach  stones,  64. 
— — ,  Antonio  de*,  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 

school,  18th  century,  47. 
— — ^  Giacomo  de\  Boio^ese  sculptor,  19th 

century,  50. 
•»-,  AngelOf  Roman  sculptor,  17th  century, 

369.  ^,  400. 
•• ,  Gio.  Matteo,  Roman  architect,  18th 

century,  4aa  503. 
— -,  Giov.  Antonio,  Roman  architect,  17th 

century,  499. 
Rossini,   the  composer,   his  birthplace  at 

Pesaro,  116.    His  house  at  Bologna,  66. 
Cf»C  It, 


Bono  FiorenHnot  painter,  of  the  Florentine 
school,  d.  1541, 151.  158.  254. 

Rovarella,  card.,  his  tomb  (15th  century),4I9. 

Rovere  family,  their  court  at  Urbino,  cele- 
brated by  Ariosto.  116.  Their  palace  and 
villa  of  Imperlale  at  Pesaro,  117.  Frescoes 
illustrating  their  origin,  by  Fred.  Zuccari, 
131.  Become  Dukes  of  Urbino  by  the 
manriwe  of  Giovanni  Rovere  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro.  143. 

— ,  Giovanni  della,  nephew  of  Julius  II., 
marries  Giovanna,  daughter  of  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro,  143.  Their  tombs  at 
Sinigallia,  12L 

— >,  Francesco  Maria  I.,  nephew  of  Julius 
II.,  succeeds  to  the  dukedom  of  Urbino  on 
the  death  of  Guid'  Ubaldo.  144. ;  commands 
the  papal  army  at  Mirandola,  is  defeated  at 
Casalecchio,  71.;  murders  the  cardinal 
legate  Alidoei,  patronises  Raphael,  144. 
His  MS.  biography  by  Leoni,  with  Ciovio's 
miniatures,  484. 

— — ,  Leonora  Gonsaga.  wife  of  Fran.  Maria 
I.,  builds  the  Imperlale  at  Pesaro,  to  sur. 
prise  him  on  his  return  Arom  his  cam- 
paigns. 117. 

,  Guid*  Ubaldo  II.,  successor  of  Francesco 

Maria  I.,  144. ;  encourages  the  manufoc- 
tories  of  Pesaro,  117. 

,  Francesco  Maria  II.,  succeeds  Guid' 

Ubaldo  II.  in  1574 ;  abdicates  in  favour  or 
the  Church  in  1626,  144. ;  enlarges  the 
port  of  Pesaro,  117.    His  chapel  at  Loreto, 
131. ;  presents  the  380  pots   of  Raphael 
ware  to  Lnreto,  133. 

,  Card.  Cristoforo  della,  tomb  and  monu  • 

ment,  430. 

Rovere,  frontier  station,  78. 

RovRBSAiro,  town  of.  111. 

Roviano,  village  of,  551. 

Rovigo,  10. 

Rovizsano,  village  of,  235. 

Bubens,  Peter  Pout,  chief  of  the  Flemish 
school,  fl.  1577-1640, 97. 432.  491.  502. 506, 
507, 508,  509. 515. 

Rubicon,  fluv.,  now  II  Rubicone,  the  cele. 
brated  line  of  separation  lietween  ancient 
Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  110. 

Ruffina  Villa,  now  the  Falconieri,  at  Fras- 
cati,  557. 

RuffineUa  Villa,  at  Frascati.  568. 

RufBo,  village  of.  111. 

Rugone,  river,  110,  111. 

Ruins  of  Rome,  history  of  them,  313-315. 

Rupibus,  Peter  de,   bishop  of  Winchester, 
'  general  (rf*  Celestin  IV.,  d^eats  the  Ro- 
mans at  Viterbo,  a.d  1834, 831. 

Busconi,  Camilio,  Roman  sculptor,  18th 
century,  391.  400l    His  bust,  488. 

Ruscello  della  Madonna  de'  Caneti,  stream  at 
Cervetri,  607. 

Ruselbe,  Etruscan  city  of,  near  Bagni  di 
Roselle,  its  massive  ruins,  182. 

Ruspoli,  princely  ftunily  of  Rome,  their 
palace  at  Rome,  516. ;  their  feudal  palace 
at  Cervetri,  607. 

Rusai,  town  of,  79. 

Rustica,  La,  village  of  (Ustica  of  Horace), 
553. 

Buttichino,  France§eo  (Rnsiicf),  painter,  of 
the  Sienete  school,  d.  1685,  211. 212. 

Saba,  S.,  church  of,  Rome,  4aa 
Sabatelii,  Lodovico^  modem  painter,  of  the 
Florentine  school,  239. 

O  Q 
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Sahbatini,  Lartiuo,  aJled  alto  Loraosino  Sa 

Bologna,  painter,  of  the  BoloifliMe  Kbool, 

d.  isn,  SLSi.  «L  SO.  58,  &  66. 68.  73. 

446.  44& 
Sabtna,  S.,  cburcb  of,  Rome,  499. 
Sacut  Paolot  of  Cremona,  worker  in  tairia, 

10th  centurr,  5S. 
9aochetti,  palim  at  Rome,  51&     Fortiflcd 

maMion  of  the  17th  century,  at  Caatd 

FuMno  (now  Chigi),  599. 
Saeekit  Andrea,  painter,  of  theRoman  adtool^ 

hU  birthplace,  604. ;  b.  1600,  d.  1663^  402. 

418.  423.  4fi7.  457.  459.  491.  56S.  5U5,  50& 

516.    HU  tomb,  401. 
SaochinI,  the  compoaer,  hit  butt,  488. 
8acoo,  river  and  valley  of  the,  580. 
Sacco  Muro,  ruined  tower  o^^SSl. 
Hacnunento,  SS.,  church  of,  Fesaro,  n6L 
Sacro  Speco,  the  monaatevy  of  St  Benedict, 

near  Subiaoo,  562. 
Sala  Regia  at  the  VaUcan,  443:    Ducale, 

446. 
Salieeti,  Baitoloaneo,  bit  tomb  by  Andrea 

da  FiCMrie  (14ie),  49.    Tomb  of  the  family 

by  the  tame,  57. 
SaUmbeni^  Afcangelo.  printer,  of  the  ■cho<4 

of  Siena,  fl.  1750,  S10,.SI1. 
— *»  VetUurot  won  of  Arcangelo,  painter, 

of  the  Kfaool  of  Siena,  hi  1557,  d.  1613, 

807.211,812.SS7.536L 
'Sallnst,  circua  ol^  Rome^  344. ;  house  and 

nrdens  o*',  370.    Hu  villa  at  Tivoll,  548. 

On  the  Mamertine  pri«on«,  367. 
Saloon  of  the  Capitol,  40& 
SahemM,  worker  in  moaidc,  fi.  lS07i  fi7& 
Salt  Works  at  Cervia,  103.  ;  on  the  banks  of 

the  Cecina.  near  VoIterra[|  902. ;  at  Co- 

maochio,  80l  ;  at  Cometo,  186. ;  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Alb^na,  183. ;  near  Ostla,. 

«%r4* 

Salvatore,  SS.,  church  of,  at  Bologna,  59. ; 
at  Volterra,  (Caroaldotese  monastery), 
SOS.  i  hoq>iUl  of,  at  Rome,  527. 

SiUvi,  Hiccotb,  Roman  architect,.  18th  cen- 
tury, 378. 

SalviaU,  Franeeteo  (Rossi),  printer,  of  the 
Florentine  school,  b.  1510,.  d.  1563,  «H. 
486.  430.  435. 414.  504. 510. 

SatnacchiiUt  Orazio.  painter,  of  the  Bolcw^ 
nese  school,  b.  1532,  d.  1577,  3L  S3. 42.  & 
56.  65. 68.  73.  44a 

Sambuea,  village,  193. 

Sambucheto,  post  station,  134. 

Samoggta,  village  ofl87. 

Sampteri  Palace,  at  Bolocna,  6& 

Sanctis  de\  Francesco,  Neapolitan  ardiitect, 
441. 

San,  and  Sant*»  AmbrQgi»,85  ;  Angeio,  I6O.4 
ib.  (Comieukiro),  177.  554  ;  Angeio  in 
Vado  (Tifenittm  Metauroise),  148.  $  An- 
tonia  (river),  78. j  Arcangelo,  103.  110. ; 
Beoedetfco,  7&  139.;  Casciano  (Rocca  di), 
78. 193: 1  Ckistoforo,  106^  Donato^  235.; 
Donnino,  159. ;  Eraclio,  271. ;  Fkcondinoy 
14a;  Federigo  al  Lago,  404.:  (yemlnl, 
164. :  Giacomo,  872. ;  Giovanni,  236. :  •& 
(bridge),  864.  t  Giustino,  14a  157. ;  Qo- 
denso,  7a;  Ippoiko,  138.;  Leo,.  114; 
Lorenxo,  11&  8aL  i  Marco»villa£[e  of,  140.; 
Marino  (RepublicX  U4  j  Martino  (near 
Rimini),  103.;  (near  Saturnia),  621.; 
(hlU),  884  ;  (torrent),  138  ;  Oreate  (Mens 
Soraote),  ieBS.;  Salvi,  835.;  Vincenrio, 
18Q* 


SangaUo,  Giuliano,  Florentine  architect,  fl. 

1443—1517,  I9S.  815.  888.  4«6.  437.  594. 
SangaUo,  Aniomo^  Florentine  sculptor  and 

architect,  d.  1546^  124. 130.  132.  169.  251. 

96a  877. 884. 303, 304,  383.  403.  486,  487. 
Sam  Giaoanmf,    Giaoanni    di   (Mannazzt\ 

painter,  of  the  Florentine  achooL  b.  1590 

d.  16S6, 19a  836. 
Sangoinara  stream,  190. 
Sanguinetto,  river,  at  Thrasimene,  S47,  £48. 
San  Mkkeli  of  Ferona,  architect,  fl.  1484— 

1459,  167.  m.    His  bust,  488. 
San  QtHKico,  town  of,  175. 818. 
&111  &perino,  Loretno  and  Jaoopo  da,  pain- 
ters of  the  16th  century,  1S&  146. 
,  J^a  Domenieo,  sculptor  in  wood,  15tb 

century,  86& 
Sansovino,    S.,  church  of,    at  Camefino, 

137. 
SansovfHO,  Andrea   (Canimcci),   Florentine 

sculptor,  d.  1589, 130. 199l  411.  430. 
— ,  Jacopo  (rote),    Florentine    sculptor 

and  architect,  hi  1479,  d.  1570,  la  44,  41 

484 
San  Stefano,  fortified  post  of,  184  ;  Roman 

vilh  at,  on  the  lake  of  Braociano,  593. 
SbntaBisnca,  10. ;  Colomba,  178.  ;  Maria  in 

Ponto,  80. ;  Maria  de'  Fallen,  882. ;  Marin- 

eHa  (Punicum?)  190.;  Sevem(Pyrgos).  189. 
Santemo,.  river  (Vatrenus),  76. 82.  104 
SamM^  Giovanni^  of  Urbino,  father  of  Ra- 
phael, painter,  of  the  Umbrian  school,  d. 

1508, 117, 119,  Iia  140,  146.  85a 
,  I>omenico^  criled  riso  II  Mengaasino, 

printer,  of  the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1681, 

d.  1694, 65. 
,  Cristo/orOf  Roman  sculptor,  17th  om- 

tury,  4ia 
Santo  Polo,  Tillage  and  baroniri  castle  of, 

554 
Santo  l^irito,  churches  of,  at  Ravenna,  92. ; 

Siena,  818. ;  hospitri  of,  at  Rome^Sa?. 
Sapienxa,  university  of  th&  Rome,  58a 
Saracens,  the,  in  the  vriiey  of  the  Anio, 

fi61. ;  defeated  at  Ostia,  in  reign  of  Leo 

IV.,  594,  595. ;  at  Porto,  598. ;  their  colony 

at  Nettuno,  604. 
Saraciaesco,    village    of,   and  the  Arabic. 

names  of  its  inhabitants,  551. 
Sarcophagus  of  the  CapitoL  498. ;  found  in 

M.  del  Oraao,  555. 

SdkBSINA,  town  of,.  111. 

SsKTBANo,,  town,  and  Etruscan'antiquities  of. 
175. 

Sarto,  Andrea  defiWannnccki),  painter,  of 
the  Florentine  school,  b.  1488,  d.  1530,  138. 
15ri.  83&  868. 500,  501,  508,  503.  506,  507. 
509.535.    His  bust,  48a 

Sasso,  ta  the  Maremma,  203. 

Sasscferrato  {GiobatHsta  Salvi,  da),  painter, 
of  the  Raman  school,  b.  1605,  d.  1685, 
97. 119. 185.  257. 861.  4Sa  43a  501. 509. 

SM»oPBKBikTO|  town  of,  140, 141. 

Saturn,  temple  oT  at  Rome,  391. ;  near 
Monte  €knaro,  554 

Saivrnia,  aboriginal  city  oi,  isa  G21. 

Savelli,  family,  make  tomb  of  CaeciUa  Me- 
tella  their  stronghold,  SSa  ;  make  Castri 
JOuidoVo'  their  stronghold,  567. ;  their  Go- 
thic tomb  in  Ara  Cceli,  415.  Toxab  of 
Card.  Giambattista,  41& 

Savena,  river,  S7. 75. 

Satignano,  town  of  (Compltum  Vue 
iBmylisef),  110,  111. 
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Savio,  river  (Sapls).  103. 109.  111. 
Sbaraglia,*  the  philcwopher,  }iU  monument, 

Oo. 

ScacchI,  the  philosopher,  his  birthplace,  19$. 

Scala  Santa,  at  St.  John  Lateran,  40S. ;  Regia, 
at  the  Vatican,  4i3. 

Scaliger,  hit  MS.  Kotei  In  Barberini  Li- 
brary, 501. 

Scalxa^  IppoUtOt  sculptor,  of  the  school  of 
Michael  Angelq,  at  Orvieto,  16th  century, 
167.  St.  Tiioroas,  ib.  The  Pletd,  his  mas- 
terpiece,  168.    His  St.  Sebastian,  1691. 

Scalaacane,  site  of  a  Roman  villa,  554. 

Scalxi,  OH,  church  and  portico  of,  at  Bo- 
logna, 73. 

ScaminotHy  Rt^ffMe^  painter  of  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro,  158L 

SrandM^W,  theatrical  painter  of  Bologna, 
pupil  of  Bibiena,  69. 

ScarabetUt  Anastatio,  painter,  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  s^ool,  18th  century,  6S. 

Searainuoda^  LuigL  painter,  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  school,  and  pupil  of  Ouido,  b.  1616, 
d.  1680,  6S.  S54. 

ScarseUino,  IppoUto  {ScaneUa\  painter,  of 
the  Ferrarese  school,  called  the  **  Paolo 
Veronese  of  Ferrara,**  b.  1551,  d.  16S1, 
la  16, 17, 18. 

Scarpellata,  La,  the  mountain  pass  of,  554k 

SckadoWt  Rodolpkt  Prussian  sculptor,  19th 
century,  his  tomb,  412. 

,   WWtebn^   modern    Russian  painter, 

519. 

Sehidone,  Bartolommeo,  of  Modena,  painter, 
of  the  school  of  Parma,  d.  1615,  133.514. 

Schieggia,  La,  village  of,  140. 

-^ —  to  Oubbio,  140. 

SchnoTTt  JuliuM,  modem  German  painter, 
538. 

Scholastica,  Santa,  sister  of  St.  Benedict, 
her  celebrated  monastery  at  Sublaco,  552. 

Schools  of  Art,  Ferrara.  11. ;  Bologna,  dO. ; 
Siena,  20&  \  Umbria,  252. 

Schuckburg,  Sir  George,  his  measurement  of 
Monte  Radlcoso,  76. 

Sciacea,  TtimmasOt  of  Mascara,  painter,  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1734,  d.  1795,  92. 

Sciarra  Palace,  at  Rome,  515. 

Scipio  family,  of  ancient  Rmne,  their  tomb 
on  the  Appian,  363.  Sarcophagus  of  L.  C. 
Scipio  Barbatus,  great  grandfother  of 
Scipio  Afticanus,  466.  The  ring  found  on 
his  finger,  now  In  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Beverley,  467.  The  supposed  tomb  of 
C.  Cornelius  Scipio,  at  Palazzola,  564. 

Scoppard,  John,  his  hospital  at  Rome  for 
English  pilgrims,  440. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  Lord  Byron*s  descrip. 
tion  of  the  ruins  of  Rome,  358.  His  visit 
to  the  Castles  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano, 
591. 

Scuole,  Pie,  at  Bologna.  68. 

Sebastian,  S.,  churches  of.  Cittd  di  Castello, 
153. ;  Rome  (Basilica,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
saint),  408. 

Sebasiiani,  sculotor  of  Recanatt,  fl.  1600, 129. 

Sehoitiano  del  Piombo.    See  Fiombo. 

Seceadenari^  Ercole,  Bolognese  architect  and 
sculptor,  fl.  1530(44. 

Secchia  Rapita  of  Tassoni,  2& 

Sedaui  palace,  at  Bologna,  66. 

'^egna  di  Buonventura.    ^e  Bwmventura, 

Segneri,  Paolo,  his  birthplace,  605. 

Seqni,  town  or,  580L. 


S^anus,  minister  of  Tiberius,  birthplace  of, 

22 1 .    His  Praetorian  Camp,  371. 
Sementi,  Gio.  Giacomo^  pamter,  of  the  Bo- 
lognese school,  b.  1580,  57. 
Sena,  flur.,  now  theCesano,  ISO. 
Sena    Oallica,  now  Sinigallia,  120. ;  Julia, 

now  Siena,  205. 
Senator  of  Rome,  one  of  the  highest  and 

most   ancient  municipal    officers  of  the 

city )  his  palace  on  the  Capitol,  486. 
Senattis  Consultum,  (apocryphal),  at  Savlg. 

nano,  110. ;  another  conferring  the  impe- 
rial power  on  Vespasian,  495. 
Seneca  MS.,  14th  century,  with  commen. 

taries,  by  Nicholas  Trivet,   the   learned 

English  Domenican,  484. 
Senecio,  Lucius  Memmius  Afer,  proconsul  of 

Sicily,  his  tomb,  548. 
Senese,  M.  Angeio,  sculptor,  16th  century, 

4S6. 
Senio,  river  (Simius),  83.  105. 
Sentina,  villj^e  of  (Sentinum),  141. 
Septimlus,  S.,  Martyr,  church  of,  at  Jesi,  122. 
Septimius,   Severus,    his  arches   at  Rome, 

348, 349. ;  Septisonium,  S2a  ;  tomb,  361. : 

repairs    aqueduct     of    Caligula    (Aqua 

Claudia),    366.  ;  restores  portico  of  Oc- 

tavia,  370. 
Serafino  d'  A^uila,  the  poet,  his  MSS.  in  the 

Library  at  Pesaro,  117. 
Serassi,  the  Al»te,  on  the  imprisonment  of 

Tasso,  22. 
Serazzano,  in  the  Maremma,  203. 
Sergardi,  Signor,  his  discoveries  of  Etruscan 

antiquities  at  Camuscia,  243.  ' 

Sergius  1.,  founds  church  of  S.  Maria  Lata 

on  supposed  site  of  the  centurion's  house, 

432. 
Seriate,  river,  218. 
Sermeit  CesarCy  painter,  of  Orvieto,  d.  1600, 

aS7. 
Sermide,  post  station,  10. 
Sermonte,  village  of,  160. 
Sermoneta.    See  SiceMante. 
Sermoneta,  Duchess  of,  her  excavations  on 

Etruscan  sites,  190, 191. 
Serodine^  Giovanni,  painter,  17th  century, 

150. 
Serra,  river,  183. 
Serra  di  Genga,  village  of,  147* 
Sbrravalus,  town  of,  at  San  Marino,  115. ; 

village  and  mediaeval  castle,  137. 
Serres  de,  Bernardo,  one  of  the  command^ 

ers  of  the  Bolognete  army  at  Casalecchio, 

73. 
Sbrrivou,  town  of.  111. 
Servi,  churches  of  the,  at   Bologna,  60. ; 

Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  158. ;  C.  di  Castello, 

153  ;  Portico  of  the,  at  Bologna,  60. 
Servilii,  tomb  of  the,  at  Rome,  364. 
Servius,  Tullius,   his  walls  of  Rome,  301. 

303.    His  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  336* 

His  Agger,  369.    His  Mamertine  prisons, 

367.    Scene  of  the  impiety  of  his  daughter 

Tullia,  457. 
Sesto,  Cesare  da,  Milanese  painter,  d.  1584, 

459. 
Sette  Basse,  suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  or 

Commodus,  555. 

Sale,  at  Rome,  355. 

Vene,  Le,  inn  and  post  staUon,  285, 

Settignano.    See  Cioli. 

,    Desiderio    da,    Florentine    sculptor, 

pupil  of  Dcnatello,  fl.  1480, 1C& 

•   G  0  3 
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mUgamo,  IMtlmeM  da,  Kiilptor,  ISth 
tury,  1991 

Stren  Hills  of  Rone,  aOS. 

Severs,  SCa.  (Pyrgot).  laa 

Severe,  Sm  chuicn  oif;  PerogU,  2S8L 

Sforsa  fkmilv,  the,  birthplace  of  Attendolo, 
founder  or  the  houte^  83.  Catherine 
Sfbraa,  natural  daughter  of  Oian  OaleaMo, 
her  hcraiedefencse  of  ForU.  108,10a  Gio- 
vanni  SfonattranglciPanflolfo  Cotlenuocio 
la  priaoo,  117.  Coetanao  and  Oiovaoni 
erect  fonreit  of  Petaro.  117.  ContetM 
Battlsta  Sforsa  marriet  Federigo  di  Monte, 
feltro,  Oukeof  Urblno,  and  is  celebrated  bj 
BeraardoTaMObliS.  nranoeaco,  hli  strong- 
hold  at  Ibseaoella,  618.  Catherine, 
Countess  of  Santa  Fkiira,  presenres  one  of 
the  balls  of  tlie  Baths  of  Constantino  by 
dedicating  it  to  S.  Bernardo.  416.  Tomb  of 
Card.  Ascanio,  490. 

Sguasximo,  name  of  PaeetH,  painter  of  Citti 
dl  Castello,  11.  IflOO,  IfiO.  158, 153, 154. 

Sbakspeare,  Ukos  the  character  of  Miranda 
from  Bembo*s  description  of  the  Duchess 
of  Urtiino.  143.  $  on  the  meeting  of  Coriola- 
nus  and  his  wife,  555. ;  on  his  victory  at 
Corkdi,  57^  i  on  bis  vow  at  Antium,  608. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  on  the  portrait  of 
Beatrice  Cend,  60a  $  on  the  Baths  of  Cara. 
calla,  351. ;  on  the  OencI  Palace,  505.  His 
grave,  559l 

Ship  of  the  Lake  of  KemI,  now  proved  to  be 
remains  of  a  Tifl*  of  Cassar,  574. 

Sibyl,  temple  of  «b«  Tfburtlne.  at  Tivoli,  547. 

SiciUano,  Gkieomo,  painter,  16th  century,  873. 

Sieioiante,  Girokuno,  called  also,  from  his 
birthi^ce,  //  Sermontta,  painter,  of  the 
Roman  school,  fl.  1578,  67.  415.  486. 443. 
418 

Sn.^A,  dty  of  (Sena  JuUa),  a0S*-3n. 

to  Areiio,  817.  841. ;  to  Chiusi,  175. ; 

to  Florence,  198:  \  to  Rome,  817. ;  to  Vol- 
terra,  804. 

Siena,  Agmtino  and  Ai^do  du,  sculptors  and 
architects,  14th  century,  806.  813.  816.  839. 
415. 

— — >,  Baldauare  da»    See  Penaai- 

,  BetwcfuOo  da,  painter,  fl.  1470, 196. 

,  Bema  da,  painter,  d.  1380,  806. 

—^^  Bomaveniura  da.  painter,  fl.  1319, 818. 

— ,  Gfioea»ju*dki,  sculptor.  14th  century,  818. 

.-.^,  Oregorio  da,  painter,  14th  centurv,  818. 

— — .  Gu&o  da,  first  painter  of  the  Sienese 
school,  fl.  1881  (19  years  before  the  birth  of 
Cimabue).  806.811. 

-.<— ,  Giovanni  di  Giovatmi  da,  painter,  of 
the  Sienese  school,  fl.  14fl8-14dl,  806.  810. 
811,818. 

.— — ,  Michael  Angela  do.    See  Ansebnt', 

Siculi,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  xvii. 

Siele,  torrent,  8](|. 

Sieve,  river,  7&  7&  83S. 

Sigillo,  vtliage  of  (Svillum),  141. 

SignoreiU,  Luca,  painter,  of  the  Florentine 
school,  pupil  of  Pietro  della  Francesca. 
born  at  Cortona,  1440,  d.  1581;  189.  131. 
152.  154.  156.  159.  160,  16L  His  HUtory  of 
Antichrist,  Resurrection,  and  Last  Judg. 
ment,  at  Orrleto.  168.  Fresco  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  169.  Annunciation,  196. 
Virgin  and  Child,  199.  Works  at  Siena. 
211.  Frescoes  at  Monte  Uliveto  Maggiore, 
218.  Madonna  and  Saints  at  Aresao,  840. 
"«P$»*'»on  from  the  CroM,the  T/a«t  Supper, 
the  Dead  Christ,  |mi4  ofher  w^rkf  at  (?or- 


tnia,  845.;  at  Perugia,  858.  262.  4*1^  ♦» 

His  bust,  488. 
Silarus,  fluv.,  now  the  Silaro.  104 
Silk,  early  mawufiature  of.  ^  F«»*Jr 

Celebrated  manufactory  at  FoMomtoone. 

138L 
Sllos,  undergroond  granaries  in  theValdl 

Chiana.  848.  ,  ^ 

Sllvanus,  grove  oC  (Monte  Abetone),a]9. 
Silvester.  S.,  his  Church  of^S.  Sil^f'oV* 

Martino,  the  scene  of  hu  first  gen«u 

council  after  the  conversion  of  CoMUn- 

tine ;  his  tomb,  433.       .         «     ^.  om 
Silvestro.  S..  chur«:h  of,  on  Monte Sorscte^ 

Inedited  Chronicle  of  the  Monastery,  au^ 
Simone,  Franeetco  di,    Florentine  sculplor, 

16th  century.  48.  ,   .     ...  ^ 
,  Sermmi  di,   painter  of  the  ichool  of 

Siena,  fl.  1887,  813. . 
— ».  di  Martino.    See  Martino. 

.  daBologna.    See  Bologna. 

,daPeittro.    See  Caniarim. 

,  brother  (ffDonateUo.    Sec  X>fl««*gft^ 

Simonettt,  Miehaei  Angela,  Roman  arebiWi, 

fl.  1775,472.479.       ^      ,.     ,   »   steflBW 
Simplicius,  St.,  his    church  of  S.  aeaw 

Rotondo,  5th  century.  440. 
Singerna,  river,  160.  ^  ,„    .  .fg^ 

SiNioALLiA,  town  of  (Scua  OalUcs).  IW. 
Sinuus,  fluv.,  now  the  Senio,  105.  - 

Sirani,  Giovanni  Andrea,  painter  of  tw  oj 
lognese  school,  pupil  of  Guido,  0.  iw«,  * 
1^0,_50.  55.  78. .  ^r,...Andn». 


the  Bdognese  school,  b.  16»,  a. «  r^a«. 

her  S6ni  year,  1664,  36.  55.  60. 71.  ?«•*'• 

Her  tomb,  48.  _,  e,,hiaca 

Shrene,  Le^  celebrated  springs,  near  Sudhw^ 

Slsmondi,  on  the  capture  of  K»n8,B»n  jS 
29. ;  on  the  pillage  of  Cesena,,llO.;  «• 
conduct  of  MachiaveUiat  &nigan^'k»J; 
on  the  heroine  of  Ancona,  123.  J  "•  r^^  jhe 
solation  of  the  Sieneae  Matemm*  ojj^ 
Marq.  di  Marignano,  206. ;  oaVaem<» 
ol  the  Emperor  Henry  VIL  Hf- 
Sistine  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  44f     ,  cu 
SUtus  III.,  pope,  builds  Basilica  m'^* 

works:— builds  the  tribune  of  »^ 
toll,  414. ;  founds  a  Lorenxo  in  ^^^ 
483.;  builds  &M.  della  Pscf.t^JJ*^ 
morate  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  «»•«,, 
builds  &  M.  del  Popolo.  429. ;  buJJJ  fjj 
tine  Chapel,  44a :  builds  the  ^-TL^ 
the  Vatican,  and  is  celebraUd  olj::^ 
to  for  his  seal  in  augmenting  i4<S:  PooA 
480. ;  builds  present  Palace  of  we^JT 
4*2,  M3.;  fountain  of  the  C*^^*ffi 
builds  fortiiicaUons  of  Marioo,  56S' 
tomb,  391.  ,,.  .-,ti:^ 

Sixtus  v.,  pope  (Peretti).  his  pubhc  ««;"  , 
builds  iheWalls  of  Loreto,  128. ; tr»wf^ 
Coliseum  into  a  woollen  manufsctorT^e 
restores  Aiitunine  Column,  344 ;  r^.eo- 
statues  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ««  "^. 
lumns  of  Tn^n  and  Antoninos.  »^.  ^J 


^""feT'Sl 

constructs  the  Acqua  Felice,  966. «  >*%^ 
obelisks  of  the  Vatican,  &  M.  Msgg<<>%r 
John  Uteran,  and  Piaaaa  del  Popoto- J  J 
375. ;  promotes  rebuilding  of  St  /f;  7 
SHS. ;  builds  portico  of  the  Seals  Ssnu  * 
the  Latenm,  3991;  buUds  OutfA.v^^ 


tfiTras. 
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'  Preiepk)  hi  S.  M.  Matslore,  404. ;  restores 
S.  Sabina,  439. ;  rebuilds  Lateran  Palace, 
497. ;  founds  Acad.  13.  Luke,  525. ;  regu- 
lates Falls  of  TivoU,  548. ;  arauires  Castel 
Oandollb  for  the  Popest  567.  His  tomb 
404. 

Sttaragdaa,  exarcb  of  Italjr,  ereeti  oolumn  of 
Phocaa,54S. 

Sobleski,  Maria  Ctemeiitlna,  wif^  of  the 
Pretender,  James  Iff.,  tomb  in  Sc  FMer's, 
990.:  her  heart  at  SS.  ApostoH,  414 

•— s  Prinoe  Alexander.  Ms  tomb,  417. 

Socinus,  Faustus,  and  lisellus,  th^  letters 
at  Siena,  S1& 

Sodo,  Ponle.  at  Veil.  6B& 

Sodcma  (Gtovtumi  Antonio  itess/)*  pahiter, 
of  the  Sienese  school,  b.  1479,  d.  1554,  19& 
SOa  S07. ;  his  maateroieoe,  Christ  at  the 
Column,  fiOf.  SIO,  811,  SIS,  SIS,  SI4,  815, 
816.  81&  490. 511. 

SoGLiANo,  town  of,  111. 

Sde,  Giovanni  Gitueppe  dal^  pahiter,  of  ^e 
Bdognese  school,  b.  1654,  d.  1719, 41.  68. 

Solfttara,  lake  uid  canal  of  the  (Aquc  Al- 
bulae),  on  the  road  to  Tiroli,  543. ;  #5.  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  601. 

SoUmene^  Franoe$eo^  painter,  of  Uie  Nea> 
poUton  school,  bi  1657,  d.  1747,  268. 

Solosmeo,  Florentine  sculptor,  16th  century, 

Sophia,  S.,  church  of,  at  Oradara,  11& 
Sophocles,  statue  of,  the  finest  sculpture  in 

the  Iiateran  Museum,  4S6. 
Sora  Palace  at  Rome,  516. 
Soracte,  Monte,  879. ;  excursion  to,  888. 
Sorano,  village  of,  on  an  unknown  Etruscan 

site,  680. 
Sorbolungo,  yiUace  of,  130l 
4orte,  Gw.  Satasta^  Roouin  architect,  d. 

1651,418.481,488.438. 
Sorri,  Pietro,  pidnter,  of  th«  Sienese  school, 

b.  1556,  d.  1Q28, 818. 
Soter,  C.  Attfestius.  his  tomb  at  TlvoB,  550. 
Sorana,  village  of  (Suana),  619,  680. 
Sovara,  river,  158l 
Soubtse,  Madame  de,  and  her  son  Jean  de 

Parthenai,  at  Ferrara,  IS,  14. 
Spada,  princely  fiimily  of  Rome,  their  pa- 
lace at  Rome,  516. :  villa,  981 .    Card.,  hit 

portrait  by  Ouido,  518. 
AMKfa,  LioneUo.  painter  of  the  Bolcwnese 

school,  b.  1576,  d.  1628,  S8.  47, 48. 54.  64. 

503.516L 
S^agna,  Zo,  painter,  of  the  Umbrian  school. 

pupil  of  Ferugino,  fl.  1584,  8SS,  857.  865, 

866, 867. 878,  87S.  279. 
SpagnoleUo  (fiiuteppe  RUiera\  painter,  of 

the  Neapolitan  school,  bom  of  Spanish 

parents  in  OallipoU.  159S,  d.  1656,  Sia  500, 

501.  505.  514. 
Spalding,  bis  work  on  Italy  and  the  Italian 

Islands,  xxvlii. ;  his  remarks  (m  the  Ar- 
cadian Acad.,  585. 
Spanish  Collie,  founded  by  Card.  Albomos, 

at  Bologna,  65. 
Stertian,  on  the  fiaths  of  Caracalla,  850< 
SpeccM,  Aiestamiro,  Roman  architect,  18th 

century,  S78. 
Spkllo,  town  of  (Colonia  Julia  HIspdIum), 

869. 
Spelunca,  mountain.  846L 
Shfenee,  English  scniptor  at  Rome,  58fiL 
Spesiena,  of  Loreto,  with  its  pots  of  Raphad 

ware,  133. 


Spina,   Pdasgic  city  on  the  Po  (now  Ar- 

genta),  80. 
Spinaxxif  Innocenzto,  Florentine   sculptor, 

18th  century,  S92. 
Spineticwn  Qstiam,  80L 
Spolbto,  city  of  (Spoletium),  878L 
-•-*  liobibard  Dukes  of,  872. 
Spoliarium  and  Vivarium,  371. 
Sporting  at  Rome,  89i. ;  in  the  Maramma, 

183. 

Stackdberg,  Baron,  his  researches  at  Tar- 

quinli,  613. 
Stagio,  of  Pietra  Santa,  sculptor,  16th  cen. 

tuiy,  199. 
Steflk  Fftlaoe,  now  Connestabili,  at  Perugia, 

961. 
Steggia  river,  19&  805. 
Stafonia,  Etruscan  city  of,  now  Castro  (?), 

680. 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  St.,  tomb  of,  412. 
Stance  of  Raphael,  at  the  Vatican,  448.: 

the  Segnatura,  449.  i    Heliodorus,   450.; 

Incendlo  del  Borgo,  462.  t   Sala  dl  Co- 

stantino,  453. 
Statilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre  of,  at  Rome, 

Statistics  of  Rome,  895. 

Statius,  on  tomb  of  Priscilla,  364. 

Steamers  firom  Ancona  to  the  Levant  and 
Irieste,  126,  187. }  on  the  Tiber,  880. 

StefaneschI,  Cardinal,  hts  tomb,  431. 

Stefkno,  S.,  churches  of,  at  Bologna,  41. :  at 
Rome  (Rotondo),  440. 

Stellata,  fk-ontier  custom  house,  10. 

Stephanus  Byaanttnus,  MS.  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, 85SL 

Stem,  Raphaeif  German  architect  at  Rome, 
fl.  1807, 46& 

Sterxa,  river,  804. 

Stesichorus,  ancient  Greek  engraver,  his 
Iliac  table  in  the  Capitol,  49a 

Stoldxt  sculptor   at   Rome,    18th  century, 

Storto,  La,  post  station,  886. ;  torrent,  587. 
Strabo  on  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  365.: 

on  the  Cloaca  Max.,  369. ;  on  the  Aquss 
Albulae  (Solfatara),  544l  ;  on  the  Temple 

of  Diana  at  Ariccia,  578. ;  on  AgyUa  and 

Csere,  607. 
Straeciacappe,  crater  of,  598. 
Strettura,  La,  post  station,  875. 
Stroszi,  family,  their  baronhtl  mansion  at 

Lunghessa,  585.  i  tomb  of  Titus  Vespasian 

and  EfDole,  16, 17. 
Strutt,  English  landscape  painter  at  Rome, 

583. 
Studios  of  Artista  at  Rome,  581, 588. 
Stuart,  Royal  House  of,  their  monument  in 

St  Peters,  by  Canova,  880. ;  their  tomb 

IntheGrotta  Vaticane,  398. 
— .— ,  James,  the  Pretender,  his  boose  at 

Rome,  513j  his  visits  to  the  CamahJoli  at 

Frascati.560. 
— ~,  Charles  Edward,     the    young  Pre- 
tender, his  monument  at  Frascati,  erected 

by  his  brother.  Cardinal  York,  55&    See 

also  Sdbleski  and  York. 
SoBuco,  town  and  feudd  castle  of  (Sub> 

laqueum).  551. 
Suburra,  celd>nted  street  of  ancient  Rome. 

483. 
Suednlum,  ancient  dty  of,  oogulpbed  in  the 

Lacus  CimlnL  508. 
Sttdarium  of  StVeronica  in  St  FMer*t,  387. 
0  «  3 
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list  Ml  the  iM*  9t 

:  OTi  thecMbk  of  the  Vatfcan.  S71. ; 

on  Csmt's  villa  on  Lake  of  Ncni,  574. 
Sitlpbur  bke  and  ImUm  near  Tlvali  (SoUiu 

taiB  and  BaflBi  di  Bcgiiia),  644 «  ouncs  oT 

Ceieu,llO. 
Son,  Tcnple  ef  Uml  at  Boom;  S35.»  Tesni, 

S75. 
StinHlUl,  ancient,  at  Capitol.  49*. 
SiMaana,  SU^  her  cetebtated  etatoe  by 

Fiaanmin^)^  496. 
8uMex.  Dnke  ef,  bia  excavatione  on  tbe 

Caiin»o  Jeiniiii,  near  Anlea,60L 
Sntri,  villafe of  (SntrinmXsSS,  994. 
SUTte,  Jownb,  director  of  French  Academy 

at  Rone,  hi*  boft,  487* 
SvillunirUinbrian  town  of,  noar  Sifillo,  14L 
Sweynheto  and  FMnarts,  ertabltah  the  firet 

princinf  pnm  in  Italy  at  Subiaoob  Sflf.; 

their  honse  at  Rome,  519. 
SwiM  Guard  of  the  Popei»  x. 
SyUa  deitroys  and  afterwavdi  lefaoilds  Pne- 

nerte,  and  enikhei  the  Temple  of  For* 

tune,  576. 
Symmachu^  S.  (6tti  oeotory),  bidldcr  of 

8.  Bfartino  ai  Bfonte,  45S.,  and  of  S.  Fan- 

ciaaM>,4M. 
Syphax,  Kioc  of  Kumidia,  his  captirity  and 

death  at  Tuwr,  B46. ;  moniimmr  in  the 

Vaticao  bearing  hia  name,  473. 


Tablet,  the  Eugubian,  at  Gubbio,  168. 
TAttlariiun.  remataM  of  the,  in  the  Roman 

Foram.517. 
Tacco,  Ghiiio  di,  the  robber  chief  of  Radi. 

ooCini,  S19. 
Taocone  di  Messo,  610. 
Tadtuf,  birthplace  of,  S75. 
Tadininn,  near  Goaldo  Tadino,  141. 
TadoUni,  Frameete^  Bologneie   architect, 

18th  century,  44. 67. 
^-—,  PetroMOt  brother  of  Franceioo,  Bo- 

logneve  sculptor,  44. 50.  58. 
....-,  living  sculptor  at  Rome,  488.  SSS, 
Tsgliaferro,  village  of,  76. 
Tag]io,80. 
Tambroni,  Matilda,  professor  of  Greek  at 

the  univerrity  of  Bc4ogna,  SB. 
— -,  Clotilda,  her  monument  at  Bologna,  58. 
Tamburint\  Gh.  Iforia,  painter,  of  the  Bo- 

I'ignese  acbool,  pupil  of  Ouido^  16th  cen* 
.  tury,  56L  69. 
Tanaquil,  the  Etruwan  princess,  wils  of  Tar- 

quinius  Priscos,  611. 
Tanara  Palace,  at  Bologna,  68. 
Tapestries  of  the  cathedial  of  Bologna*  43. ; 

of  tbe  Palaiso  Apostolfoo  at  Loreto,  13&.  i 

of  the  Ducal  palace  at  Urbino,  145. ;  of  the 

VaUcan,  454u ;  Capitol.  4S0. ;  viUa  Albani, 

53/k  ;  villa  Tavema,  Frascati.  557. 
Tart  name  of  a  painter  inscribed  on  a  picture 

at  Bologna,  supposed  to  be  rither  Tarateki 

or  7*arr0n4  56. 
TarcagDota.  Michele  Marullo>  the  Bysantine 

poet,  his  tomb,  UK. 
Tarchon,  the  Etruscan  family  of  (Tarquin), 
.  founder  of  TarqninU,  612. 
Tarlati.  Gaido,  buhop  of  Aremo  and  chief 
.    of  febe  OhibcHne^    His  tomb  at  Area«o 

by  Agostino  and  Angelo  da  Siena,  S98l 
Tartacni,  Alessandio^  or  **  L'lmoiese^**  the 

celebrated  Jurisoonsult,  his  tomb,  46. 
Iwpeian  Aoc^  ifff. 
Tanjuittu,  £tntscai|  city  of  (Cometo),  6ia 


TamUninel 
Sift  I  boBda  CloaiBa  llaxima,  3GB. 

— 8uiie»hos,eompa  ises  the  death  ofTomtta 
Henkmins  at  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  near 
562. ;  bnilda  temple  of  Jvpiter 
on  the  Albaa  Mount,  565.    Hia 
of  Ardea,6(tt. 

Ttequitii,  Etruscan  fiumily  of,  at  Veil,  give 
name  to  the  teletoated  hooka  of  divination 
«*  LitariTWqnitiani,'*  585,  586l 

Tsrtaglia  di  Lavello.    filer  LaveOa 

Taitan;LLi«odi,5«S. 

Tunggl,  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  ttS. 

TksBO^  Torqoalo,  autograph  copy  of  the  Gr« 
rtualemme,  letters  and  iZAwe,  at  Ferran, 
SO.  Uia  autograph  sketch  of  the  first  three 
cantos  of  the  Genuaiemme ;  several  of  his 
autqenph  JEMsrpv  and  Xba/qwu's.  484.  Hia 
ioedMed  letters,  117.  Hia  Ma  aonneta,50K. 
His  prison.  SI,  S8.  His  remarka  on  tbe 
ViUa  Pratoliao,  77. ;  on  -the  fiaheriea  of 
Comarchio.  80. ;  settles  with  hia  father  at 
Pesaro,  under  the  i 


measuzemeota  of 


patronage  «^  tbe  I 
of  Uibhio,  11& ;  celebrates  the  n 
of  Cardinal  Bembo  at  the  Imperlale,  117. 
His  Canaone  to  the  Madonna  di  Loreto^ 
1S& ;  on  the  river  Metauro^  138L ;  on  the 
fountain  of  Moses,  now  F.  deH*  Aoqua  Fe^ 
lice,  379.  His  woodm  bust  and  wax  made 
taken  after  death.  434.  Hia  boat  in  the 
Capitol,  488.  Hia  cell  and  tomb  in  S.  Ono* 
frio,4S3. 

•~—^  Bernardo,  fiitber  of  Torqpudo,  actties 
at  Pesaro^  and  there  composes  tbe  ^laiBih'i, 
116u ;  on  the  Imneriale  at  Pesan^  Villa  of 
tbe  dukes  of  Utbuo,  117. j  on  the  Contesm 
BattisU  Sftma,  wife  of  Federigo  di 
tefeltro,  143. 

IWaoni,  author  of  the  **  Seechia  Baidta,* 
rives  tbe  subject  of  his  poem  firom  the  war 
of  Bologna  and  Modena,  S8. 

Taverna  VDla,  Frascati,  557. 

Tavernelle,  Le,  village  of;  176.  Ptet  station, 
193. 

Taylor  and  Cresy,  thdr 
the  Pantheon,  33L 

Tazn  Argonauticbe,  ceWinitert 
Tasae  in  tbe  Vatican,  476w 

Teachers  of  Languages  at  Rome,  99L;  of 
music,  singing,  and  drawing,  292 

Tedaldi,  Lattanaio,  podesti  of  CettaUa, 
erects  a  monument  to  Boccaedo,  19SL 

TWesco,  MareOf  of  Cremona,  acnlptor  in 
wood,  70. 

Telamone  and  Telamonaccio^  the  site  of  the 
Etruscan  city  of  Tdamon,  the  poit  of  Ve- 
tuloaia,  IBS. 

TempestOt  JiUomio,  painter,  of  the  Flotmllt 
school,  b.  1555.  d.  1690^  hia  wocka  at  Cn- 
praroia.  832.  440.  448.  513, 514 

Ten^)■o  di  San  Manno,  Etruaeao  tonib  near 
Perugia,  252. 

Temples,  (ancient):— on  tbe  J&am  Mommt, 
T.  of  Jupiter  Latialis  (scene  of  the  Feiis 
Latins),  at  itfaoona,  T.  of  Venua,  l«5, 116. ; 
near  Ardeot  on  tlie  Mumlcua,  Anna  Fe- 
renna.  601.  \  Venus,  601. ;  at  ifraoaEa,  Di- 
ana, 572. ;  at  ifjste',  Minerva,  269. ;  at  Bth 
tagna,  Isis,  4U  42.|  at  CMia  JLnmimia 
(Lanuvium),  Juno  Sas|dta,  573. ;  near 
Folitpte,  CUtumnus,  271.;  at  GiMi,  Juno 
Gabioa,  584. ;  near  Monie  Gemara,  ^tnm, 
334. ;  near  Ifomte  Paa,  on  the  Algidos 
Diana,  566. ;  at  OMto,  Castor  and  F^Uoz, 
fi8&  i  at  Palulrkta  (Pnmeate),  Foctmie, 
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.  iS7d.)  at  Ihrnct  JBieulapiiM,  9S4.t  Antik 
ninuB  and  Faustina,  3^24. ;  Antoniniu  Piua, 
Sg4.;  ApoUo  (?).  im.i  Baccbiu,  SSi.  | 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  32d. ;  Concord,  9S&  i 
DItus  l<edjculus,d86L ;  Fortuna  Mukebrls, 
B65. ;  Fortuna  Virilis.  3S6.;  Hercules  Cus- 
tos.  dS7. ;  Juno  Matuta,  &c.,  3Sn.  \  Jumter 
CapitoUnus  and  Feretrius,  328.;  Mara 
Ultor  (?),  399, :  Biinerra  Chalddica,  3Sa ; 
Minerva  Medica,  329.;  Menra  (or  Mars 
Ultor),  asa;  Pallas  MiuerTa,S3a  ;  Pan- 
theon,  530. :  Quirinus,  333. ;  Ramus.  333. ; 
Romulus,  333. ;  Romulus,  son  of  Maxen- 
tius,  33a  }  Saturn,  334. ;  Sun,  S3S. ;  Venus 
Erycina,  335  j  Venus  and  Cupid,  335. ; 
Venus  and  Ronae,  335. ;  Veqwsian,  336.  $ 
Vesta,  337.;  at  La  SchieMo,  Jupiter 
Apenninus.  140.  \  at  SfwMoTcoocord,  Ju- 
piter, and  Mars,  S74l  ;  at  Temit  Hercules 
and  Sun,  275. ;  at  TYnvrit,  Tlburtine  SUyyU 
547.;  Vesta,  547.;  dcUa  Tosse,  549.;  at 
Todi,  Mars,  1G«. ;  near  Veii,  Etruscan  Ve- 
nus (  Ar»  Mutiae),  588. 

TeuertmL  Pietro  of  Carrara,  modem  sculp* 
tor  at  Rome,  2ia  522. 

Teniers,  Flemish  painter,  ]7tb  century,  96. 

'  509.518. 

Teodoro,  S.,  church  of,  Rome,  440. 

Teododo,  Bolognese  sculptor,  60. 

Terence,  early  MS.  of,  in  the  archives  of  St. 
Peter's,  aya;  MS.  of  4th  or  5th  century, 
the  oldest  known,  483. ;  MS.  of  9th  cen- 
tury, with  miniatuves,  483. 

Teresa,  S.,  church  of,  at  FanowllS. 

T£iuri,  town  of  (Interamna),  S7& 

*— ^  falb  of,  275-278, 

Terra  Cottas.  Roman,  collection  of,  520L 

Terra  del  Sole,  frontier  station,  78. 

Terranova^  Fra  Froncetco  di,  painter  of  glass, 
.(1476),  266. 

TerribUia  Francesco,  Bolognese  architect, 
15th  century,  '46,  47.  53.  61, 62,  (cistern), 
68,69. 

Teni^  Ghaeppe,  painter  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  68. 

TcMia,  river,  264. 

Tesit  Meatro,  painter,  of  the  Bolognese  school, 
b.  1730.  d.  1766,  57, 

Testaccio.  Monte,  at  Rome,  309. 

Teudon,  French  sculptor,  I8th  century,  391. 

Teverone,  river  ( Anio),  543. 

Theatines,  chiurch  of  the,  at  Ferrara,  18. 

Theatres  (ancient):— (see  also  amphithea. 
tres),  at  BovOUe,  569. ;  Firenio  (Etruscan), 
5223. ;  FraseaiL  559. ;  CToM' 584.;  at  Oatik, 

'  S9B. ;  Rome,  Balbus,  337.  50Gi ;  Marcellus, 
337. ;  Pompey,  338. ;  at  SpoUto,  274. 

^— -,  (modem) :— at  Bologna,  6B. ;  at  Fano, 
120. ;  Ferrara,  23. ;  ImoUt,  104^ ;  Ravenna. 
98. ;  Rome  (Alberti,  Apollone  or  Tordi- 
nona,  Argentina,  BuEattini,  Metastasio), 
294.;  Urbino,  147. 

Theodora,  the  entipress,  wife  of  Justinian,  her 

'portrait  hi  mosaic,  at  Ravenna,  88. 

Tneodoric.  Icing  of  the  East  Goths,  over- 
throws Odoacer,  and  makes  Ravenna  the 
capital  of  the  GoUiic  kingdom,  86. ;  builds 
a  cathedral  and  church  for  his  Arian 
bishops,  91.  d2L ;  his  palacje,  94. ;  repre- 

'  sented  In  Mosaic,  91. ;  his  monogram,  90.; 
.his  mausoleum,  99. ;  embarks  bis  armv  at 

*  Rimini  for  the  siege  of  Ravenna,  113. ; 
builds  ciUdel  of  Spoleto.  873. ;  his  palace 
at  Spoleto,  274> ;  repairs  Ineatreof  Pomp» 

.  ^tRome,  SS8.;  restores  Circus Maxiinua>94& 


Tbeodosiui,  Emperor,  builds  the  second 
Basilica  oif  St.  Paolo  flaorl  le  Mure,  Rome, 
406. 

Thermss  Aurelise,  now  Bagni  di  Vicarello, 
594. 

Tkorwald$en,  Bertel,  Danish  sculptor,  at 
Rome,  19th  oenturi.  his  tomb  of  Pius  VII., 
his  generosity  to  Schadow,  412. ;  his  friese 
of  the  triumphs  of  Alexander,  514. 

Thrasimene,  Lake  of,  246.  248.  Battle  of, 
847. 

Throne  of  Neptune,  the  celebrated  Greek 
bas-reliefs,  so  called,  at  Ravenna,  89. 

TVaHiu,  iUcsMiufro*  painter,  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  friend  of  Guide,  b.  1577,  d.  1668, 
32.  34.  42.  44,  45.  47.  49,  5a  53,  54, 56.  57. 
59,60,61.60.119. 

D&a/flb;  Peltetpino,  called  also  Pellegrino  da 
Bologiu^  pauter  and  architect,  pf  tl>e  Bo- 
lognese scliool,  b.  1527,  d.  1591,  3L  33L  38. 
52.  63, 64,  65.  1^  196L  131. 

TibabU,  Domenico,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
Bolognese  architect,  b.  1541,  d.  1583, 42. 

Tiber,  river,  149.  160. 168, 164. 177. 179.  228. ; 
described,  284. 280.  286.  896.  593. ;  its  rise 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  recorded, 
487. ;  its  mouth  and  ancient  roadstead, 
59&  ;  its  modem  channel,  596. 

— -^  island  of  the,  at  Rcnne,  and  Temple  of 
JEscubtpius,  324 

Tiberiaco,  Roman  town  of,  now  Bagnaca* 
vallo,83. 

Tiberius,  his  celebrated  sitting  statue  in  Va- 
tican. 468. ;  enlarges  Pal.  of  Ccsars,  381. ; 
rebuilds  Temp,  of  Ceres  and  Prosemine, 
385. ;  repairs  Theatre  of  Pompey,  aS8. ; 
his  tomb,  356. 

Tibur,  city  of  the  S&cani,  now  TivoU,  545. 

Tiferaum  Tiberinum,  now  Citt&  di  Cas<* 
tello,149. 

Time,  computation  of,  at  Rome,  291. 

Tinia,  river.  871. 

ThUoreiio  {Jacopo  BokmMd^  or  JlktoM),  pain<i 
ter,  of  the  Venetian  school,  b.  1518,  d.  ISS^ 
37. 57. 66.  g7.:i32. 136. 491. 506. 506, 509. 513L 

Tiraboschi,  his  bust  in  the  Capitol,  488. 

TVsfo,  Betmenuio.    See  Ganfalo. 

Titian  (Tixiano  re«etfM>), painter,  of  the  Ve- 
netian school,  b.  1477,  a.  1576,  his  Crista 
delU  Moneta,  painted  at  Ferrara,  18.  The 
Resurrection,  18.(f)  His  letters  to  Aitoito, 
flO.  Portrait  of  Charles  V»  66.  The  Cni- 
dflxion,  186.  Madonna,  186.  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,  133.  401.  506  (?).  The 
Resurrection,  146.  The  Last  Supper,  146. 
Portrait  of  Card.  Riocl,  (P)  15&  Two 
heads  (?),  169.  Ecce  Homo,  Perugia  (?), 
857.  Adoration  of  Magi  and  Massacre  of 
of  the  Innocents.  Perugia,  862.  Madonna 
and  Child  with  Saints,  4^  D(«e  of  Ve. 
ntc%  45a  Vanity,  401. 5qo.  Portrait  and 
Baptism  of  Christ,  491.  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane Love,  502.  The  Prodigal  Son,  503. 
GhraecsbiiidiagCa|»d,509L  Samson  bound, 
503.  Portrait  of  h'ls  wife,  503.  Portraits, 
505, 50a  (?)  516.  Holy  Family,  50&  Por- 
trait of  Philip  IL,  507.  Children  of  Charlet 
v.,  508.  Vtaua,  508.  PMrtraits  and  other 
works  tai  the  Doria  Palace,  600.  Portrait  of 
Calvin,  515,  516.  Portrait  of  Paul  III., 
588.  The  Saviour  and  the  Pharisees,  asS. 
His  bust,  488. 

Tito,  Sana  di  (or  SanU  TM),  of  Borgt)  San 
Scpolcro^  painter,  <ir  tht  Fkwentioe  school,. 
s 
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BMtt  or  riHioMla  nMCflKa«  b.  1898,  d. 

WK,  IM.  IM.  IM.  198. 4f  1. 48S. 
Ttafl^anhoi;  atBomcMSi:  brtlM«i;S83. 
Tttn*  Oariwim.  fvaior  or   Anrono.  bit 


I  of  Colter),  Id  _ 

Tolcattiio  Nkjcolft  dl,  gononil  of  Ibo  VlflKn- 

at  tbo  battlo 


ToLCimiiOL  dtyof  (IWortlBiBB  Fleeaonm)* 
U8L;  iMi^or.  ia8,lS7. 

Tolfk.  obffi  woviEi^  IflSL 

I^NHbolOk  n,  o  «oiljr  tnct  of  ptaie  Ibntt,  ia 
tbo  TUMM  Muanma,  ISO.  181. 

ToMbt  (oociont  SoiBan);~L.  Aoelm,  the 
tnaadiao,  117.  AiuuaCiM,  856^  Bibuloa, 
S5L  ClaudUB  fiunily.^.  CmHU  Me- 
tollo,a87.  ColiM  CoitttM,  86BL  Eurnaen^ 
tho  Bakor,  a6&  Elodrian,  880.  itonda, 
861  JuUa  atcaoui,  648.  LaeaDut,  557. 
Mmeolbu.  85&  P.  VHm«  Ifuiuiu,  S88. 
Plauttau,  a8Sh  PlanttiM  Luouino,  544. 
PriKUta,384.  Tbo  8cipto«.  863.  Cnoiut 
Com.  8cMo,  (f)  861  L  Mommlas  Afer 
Senoeio.  A&  SenrllU,  804.  C.  AufertiUfl 
tecor,  550.    TMtbM,  418. 

-— (BtniKOo)!— AniiM,  nn  of  Poneaa, 
871.  Propoftim  or  MoniiM,  kingi  of  Veil 
(f)>8B8w    (8te  tbo EtiMean  Sltet.) 

Toaunuini,  odcbnted  patholaglit,  at  Bo- 
l0Kna.88L  ^ 

TomBUMO,  S.,  chutchoa  of,  Fuio,  119.  s  Pe- 
nigla,  158.:  bCond,  Rooe,  506,;  dogH 
Inglfld  <8.  Thomai  k  Becket),  44€l 

TbMMari,  OMto,  of  Ferrara.  polntor,  of  tbo 
Romao  ichool,  8. 1513,  VA. 

Timgkit  JWmeeaoo,  icalptor  In  wood,  of  Sioiu, 
I4tb  contury,  8da 

Topino.  rirer,  141.  870, 871. 

Tcnyinpbj,  of  the  Papal  8tatoa,T.;  of  Rome, 

TurelU,  of  Fano,  atchitoct,  18a 
Tor  do'  Contl,  377.  {  di  &  Lorenao,  808. ;  dl 
IfoDte,  165.1  Pirtemo  (Loarontuin),  5BSL; 
•  dlQulDto,  1791  s  do*  Vencl,  in  the  Vatican, 

TorloBla  palicei,  at  Roaie,  51&  518. 
l\»iTano  del'  Arin8o,  at  Bologna,  63. 
Itere  dl  8.  Antonio,  583. ;   Asineltt,  87. ; 

dogtl  Augurt,  801. ;  BoraeiBiana,  504. 596. ; 

di  Bortaklo,  or  Sant'  Agortino  (Bapialum), 

186. ;  Chlaruocia  (CaaCrum  Momm),  190. ; 

Ooriionda,  67. :  Gregoriana,  80l  ;  di  Measa 

Via,  558. ;  di  8.  Michole,  587.  t  delle  Mi- 

Bale,  877. ;  Plgnattara,  560. ;  del  PubMleo, 

96. ;  do*  Sebiavi,  58a  ;   Tre  T««ta,  568. ; 

Vajanleo,  801. 
Torre,  village  and  hill,  near  Tbfagtanene.  947. 
TMrreggiam,  AMnuOt  Botogneae  arehlteet, 

18th  eenturv.ie,  43.  5B.  69. 
Torrei,  Cardinal,  reatorer  of  S.  Paacraslo^ 

434. 
Torretta,  village  of,  567. 
Jhrri^  Okueppe  AmUmh,  Bolognetearcbiteot, 

17th  oentanr,  64. 65.  78. 
Torrioella,  hlO  of.  S4a 
Torrloelli,  the  mathematician,  hit  birthplaoe, 

10&  t  hb  propbeey  on  the  Maiemma.  SOI  { 

his  drainage  workc,  S48. 
Torrinlerlfpoat-itation,  818. 
Torrita.  vlHage  of,  birthplace  of  Fra  Gla- 

como.  painter  and  moiaiclst,  14th  c«ntury« 

Torw).  BeWedere,  tbe»  fai  the  Vatioan,  4ML 


TdocAntUA,  town  of  (IViaco&U),  108.  MS. } 
dcjciibod,  617* 

TotOU,  the  brotbon,  Bologaeae  ■oalpion, 
18th  oentary,  38L 

Took,  Temple  delle  (?),  at  TivoB,  54a 

TaU,  F^ktumot  acolptor,  17tb  oontury,  at  O 
victo,166.  168. 

Totila,  king  of  the  Goths,  betiegea  Anoona, 
12& :  deatroTi  Tlfemum,  140.;  overtbrovn 
and  UHcd  by  Nafaea  at  ttiebirttle  of  Gualdo 
Tadino,  141. ;  hit  entrance  Inle  Rome.  809. 
808. :  bia  dertmction  ct  the  antioultica. 
314. ;  dettroyt  Ponte  Mammolo,  543.,  and 
VUhi  of  Hadrian,  544. ;  deatroya,nnd  aner- 
wards  rebuilds,  lUiar,  546.  :  capuues 
PoftOk  loses,  and  lecaptures  It  from  Re. 
lisaiius,  596. 

Towars—del'AringCLat  Bologna,  63.;  (lean, 
ing),  at  Bologna  ( Asindll  and  Oarlsenda). 
67. ;  del  PubMloo  ricnntog),  at  Raveiina, 
98. ;  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  306.;  dd 
Hastio,  at  Volterra,  900. 

Ttedesmen  at  Rome,  89S;  893. 

Traghetto.  95. 

lYfljan,  the  Emperor,  his  works  at  Anoona, 
isa  His  port  at  Anoona.  194.  Hla  tii- 
umnhai  arch  at  Anc<Mia.  194.  His  Fonnn 
and  Ulpian  Basilica  at  Rome,  890.  Teonle 
of  Nenra,  3S9.  The  Coliaeum.  346.  Eta- 
targes  baths  of  Titus,  S54. ;  restores  aque- 
duct  of  Augustus,  866.  His  Portua  Twm- 
Janus  at  the  mouth  ofthe  Tiber,  597.  Ball 
said  by  tradition  to  contain  bis  asbes,  481 

TVasterere.  Rione,  at  Rome,  996. 

TVastererinI,  national  character  of  tbe,  999L 

TMttorie  at  Rome,  £80. 

Tlraversari,  Pietro,  of  the  Ouelphic  fkctlon, 
declares  himself  Duke  of  RaTenna,  86. 
His  tomb,  90. 

Trarcrtine  rock  produced  by  tbe  netiifyiag 
waters  of  Lago  dITartaro,  ftc,  543,  544.  ' 

Treaties  of  Peace  ~  of  Cavi,  between  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Caraflbaebl,  586L  i 
of  TDlentinOb  between  Pins  VI.  and  Na. 
poleon,  136.;  of  Westphalia,  docomenti 
relating  to  it,  50& 

Trenttmove^  modem  Roman  tenlptoc,  488. 

Tkkti,  town  of  (Trebia),  871. 

Trevi,  Fontana  di,  at  Rome^  378. ;  Rione^ 
99a 

Trevignano.  village  and  castle  of  (Tritaoikia- 
num),  591 

Trevko^  Qiroiamo  tfrs,  pfelnter,  ardiitecLand 
engineer,  ofthe  16tii  century,  45. 59. 6BL 

TriacMnit  Bartolomtmeo,  Bologneae  aitbi. 
tect,  I6Ui  century,  38. 65. 

TribolOtNiecoldy  Florentine  iCulpCor,  8.  Id00« 
1565,  44,  45.  130.  486. 

Triglia,  river.  885. 

lYiniti,  churches  of  the— at  Bolqgiia,6L: 
at  C.  dl  Castelle^  15a  {  MariaoLSBZ.; 
Rome  (de*  Monti),  441. :  de*  PellegrlnL 
441.  t  Siena,  919..Hoipital  of  T.  de*  Pell». 
grini.  Rome,  588. 

Trlssino,  the  poet,  hit  butt  fai  CapHbl,  488. 

Dnucket,  Hving  sculptor  at  Rom^  589. 

IVosso,  village  of,  993. 

True  Cross,  relics  of  tbe,  at  Bohigiia,  88. : 
at  Volterra,  199. ;  hi  8t.  Peter's  atRome. 
387. ;  S.  Croce.  in  Gerusalemme,  406L 

TiiberiM,  Gim$e»pe»  Bobgncae  arcfailect, 
19th  century,  66, 

Tnder,  Umbrian  dty  of,  now  Todi,  101 

Turrka,  Jatapo  da,  properly  Tomta  (Jfa- 
O0!p«tf  7brr«0i  nosaidst  of  tfa*  — 
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*  ichool,  fl.  1S90, 401.  i  contemporary  of  Ci- 

mabue,  404. 
Tiunaliu  of  Monte  Genaro,  554. 
Tuoma  rirer,  218. 
Tura^  Coiimo.    See  CotnA, 
Turamini,  banker  of  i^ena,  employi  Bald. 

Peruzsl  to  decorate  hit  cattle  of  Bekaro, 

S1& 
Turano  river,  176. 

Turchina,  hill  of  (Tarquinii),  at  Cometo,  61 1. 
Turia  torrent,  585. 
Turkish  flag*  captured  at  the  siege  of  Vienna, 

preserved  at  Rome,  432. 
Tumus  Herdonius,  chief  of  Aricia,  his  death 

in  the  Aqua  Ferentiba,  562. 
Tuscaoia,  Etruscan  city  of,  now  Toscanella, 

618. 
Tuscany,  chronological  list  of  Onnd-Dukes 

of,  xxxvi. 
Tuiiculum,   ancient  Pelagic  city  of,  558.  ; 

ruined  by  the  Romans  in  the  12th  century, 

559. ;  battle  of,  55a 
Tutti  Santi,  church  of  the,  at  C  di  Cas. 

tello,  153. 

Ubaldini,  Cardinal,  recovers  Ravenna  for 
the  Holy  See  flrom  Frederick  II.,  86. 

Ubaldo,  S.,  bishop  of  Oubbio,  saves  that  city 
ftom  Frederick  IL,  160. 

Vdinf,  GkMMmni  da^  painter,  of  the  Roman 
school,  papil  of  Raphael,  b.  1494,  d.  156*, 
447.  45S.  483.  511.  538. ;  his  bust,  488. ; 
his  tomb,  333. 

— —  Lodotico  da,  painter  on  glass  (1485),  266. 

Ulignano,  village,  its  alabaster  quarries,  202. 

Uliveto  Maggiore,  Monte,  Benedictine  con- 
vent of,  2ia 

Vlma^  Beato  Giacomo  da,  of  Ulm,  Dome- 
nican  monk  and  painter,  15th  century, 
beatified  for  his  sanctity  hi  1825,  his  body 
preserved  at  Bologna,  48.  His  portrait  by 
Bellini,  48.  Painted  glass  designed  by 
him,  57. 

Umbri,  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  xvii. ;  their 
ancient  territory,  264. 

Umbria,  school  o^  25*2. 

Urobro  fluv.,  ndW  the  Ombrone,  182. 

Universities  •->. Bologna,  37. }  Camerino,  137.  *, 
Ferrara,  11.;  Macerata,  135.:  Perugia, 
S6a:  Rome,  533.;  Siena,  21d.:  Urfoino 
(ScoUmii),  147. 

Urban  III.,  Pope,  his  tomb,  15. 

IV.,  Pope,  elected  at  Viterbo,    224. ; 

builds  castle  of  Orvieto  to  receive  the 
relics  of  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  \6&  ;  and 
institutes  festival  of  Corpus  Domini,  221. ; 
his  tomb,  253. 

-«—  v.,  pope,  his  Gothic  tabernacle  in  St. 
John  listeran,  4C0. 

— —  VI.,  pope,  builds  the  walls  of  Clvita 

.  Vecchia,  187. ;  his  statue,  427. ;  his  tomb, 
S92. 

' VIII.,  Dop^  (Barberini),  obtains  Pesaro 

for  the  Church,  116.,  and  Urbino,  144; 
builds  Barberini  PaL  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  315.  409.;  constructs  the  bal- 
dacchino  of  St.  Peter's  from  the  bronie  of 
the  Pantheon,  ridiculed  by  Pasquin,  316. 
331.  388.:  strips  the  tomb  of  C.  Meteila 
to  build  Font,  di  Trevi,  35a  ;  constructs 
the  outworks  of  Cast.  St.  Angelo,  362. ;  his 
bull  against  the  snuff-takers  of  Seville 
ridiculed  by  Pasquin,  381. ;  dedicates  St. 
Peter's,  S83.;    removes  the  body  of  the 

,  Cpunteif  IfatUda  U>  IUnne,391. }  ref tores 


baptistery  of  St  John  Lat.,  402. ;  church 
of  &  Bibiana,  41&  ;  builds  the  Scala  Re^a 
of  the  Vatican,  443. ;  founds  the-Barbenni 
Library,  501. ;  adds  the  garden  to  the  Pal. 
Pontificio,  514.;  builds  ColL  of  the  Pro- 
paganda,  525. ;  builds  the  present  Pal.  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  567.  His  statue  by  Ber- 
nini, 489.    Hto  tomb.  389. 

Urbamia,  town  of,  (UrUnum  Metaurense), 
148. 

UsBiNO,  dty  of,  (Urfoinum  Hortense),  142— 
147. ;  chronological  list  of  its  dukes,  xxxvi. 
(See  also  Montefeltro  and  Rovere). 

.  to  CittJt  di  Castello  and  S.  Giustino, 

147. ;  to  Fano,  142. 

Ustica,  now  La  Rustica,  553. 

Utens  fluv.,  now  the  Montone,  107. 

Vacarius,  the  Glossator  of  Bologna,  sent  to 
England  to  teach  the  Roman  law,  37. 

Vaecot  Fiaminio^  Roman  sculptor,  16th  cen- 
tury, 1530u.lfiO6, 379.  516.  ;  his  bust,  488. 

Vaccina  stream  (Cseritis  Amnis),  190. 

•Vadimon,  lake,  now  Valdemon^  memorable 
for  the  two  victories  of  the  Romans  over 
the  Etruscans,  228. 

Vt^pi,  Perino  del,  or  Pierino  BonaccorH,  pain- 
ter, of  the  Florentine  school,  b.  1500,  d. 
1547, 206.  26L  (creation  of  Eve),  424.  429. 
443.  447. 449.  45a  483.  502  ;  his  bust,  488.  f 
his  tomb,  3Sa 

Vaglia,  vilUge  of,  76. 

Val  di  Chiana,  171. 175. ;  described  241, 242L ; 
d'Infemo,  522. ;  di  MugeUo,  76. ;  d'Orte, 
2£8. 

Valadiert  Joseph.  French  architect,  19th  cen- 
tury, 412. 

Valboscosa  village,  139. 

Valca,  La,  supposed  site  of  the  camp  of  the 
Fabii,  585. 

Valcimara,  post  station.  137. 

Valens,  the  general  of  Valentinian,  put  to 
death  at  Urbino,  147. 

ValetUktf  Afosd,  painter,  of  the  French  school, 
pupil  of  Caravanio  (fl.  1600^1632),  458. 

Valery,  M.,  on  Celio  Calcagnini.  17. ;  on 
Tasso's  prison,  22, 23. ;  on  the  house  and 
works  or  Guercino,  96. ;  on  Guide's  Ma- 
donna della  Pietk  and  the  victory  of  Sam- 
sou,  35. ;  on  the  St  Gedlia  of  Raphael, 
36. ;  on  the  Madonna  and  child  of  Parme- 
giano,  37. ;  on  the  Dogana  of  Bologna,  68. ; 
on  the  mosaics  of  Ravenna,  and  the  throne 
of  Nmtune,  89. ;  on  the  Mausoleum  of 
Oalla  Placidia,  94  ;  on  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna, 102, 103.;  on  the  murder  of  Galeotto 
Manflredi,  lOd ;  on  the  tomb  of  Boccaccio, 
193. 

FaiesiOt  GiownuU  Lu^  painter,  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  school,  171h  century,  59. 

Vallate  Romana,  near  the  lake  of  Thrasi- 
roene,  248. 

ValtaH,  living  painter  of  wildboar  hunts^  at 
Rome,  423. 

Valle,  Padre  della,  historian  of  cathedral  of 
Orvieto,  166. 

— ,  Pietro  della,  the  traveller,  his  tomb, 
415. 

— ~>,  PiUppo,  Florentine  sculptor,  18th  cen- 
tury, 391. 

Vallombrosa,  Camalddi  and  La  Verna,  113. 
236. 

Faltoldo,  Roman  sculptor,  18th  century,  404. 

Falvasori,  Gadrkle,  Roman  architect,  fl.  1728, 
508, 
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VmnderveUe,  FlcniUh  Minttar,  96. 
F«ii4^,  Anionff,  piioter,  of  the  FlemUh 

•chool,  b.  1599,  d.  1641,  156. ;  the  entomb- 
ment, «B.  am. ;   portraits,  506.  508,  509. 

513,514.515. 
Vtm  Okentt  Jmthu,  puirfl  of  Van  E^k,  Flem" 

iah  painter,  14& 
yam  Ortfw,  Bernhardt  Dutch  painter,  pupil 

of  Rapfiael,  fl.  1590,  SI4  454, 455. 
Vammk,  Andrea  dt\  painter,  of  the  Sieneae 

Mhool,  fl.  1969^1413, 90a  211. 
— .  Primeeteo,    painter,    of   the  SeneM 

achool,  b.  1565,  d.  1609,  907.  910.  SIl. ;  hU 

tomb,  911, 919. 945.  SS9,  (on  date),  4£9. 
— ~,  Rq^fbello^  ton  of  Francetoo^  painter, 

17tb  eenturr,  219.  579L 
Vmumttkt.Oimatmt,  architect  (Fiammhtgo), 

596.  567. 
VatufHeUL  Lodovico.  Eoman  architect,  d. 

1773,  194,   19&  199.  352.  411.  495.  509. 

55B. 
Varano^  Tlllafe  of,  78. ;  Rocca  dl  and  caftle, 

137. 
— — ,  tomb  of  the  Duke  Venansiano  and 

his  wife,  by  Binaidini,  1& 
Varia,  now  vicoraro,  551. 
FttHgnano     Damenico    Afmo^    Bolognete 

sculptor  and  architect,  J 6th  century,  46. 

19(1. 

Vasi,  his  work  eo  Rome,  S4& 

Fatari  Giorgio^  painter  and  architect  of  the 
Florentine  school,  b.  1619,  d.  1574,  37. 
His  paintings,  48.  97.  151.  15&  198.  938. 
940.  943.  957.  413.  491.  435.  443.  609.  504 
509,  510.  514. ;  his  Locgie  al  Arecso,  his 
masterpiece  in  architecture,  838. ;  his 
house  at  Areuo,  941. ;  his  remarks  on 
the  painted  windows  of  Areizo,  938 ;  on 
the  ancient  flrescoes  in  Baths  of  Titus, 
355. ;  on  the  works  of  BuflUmacco,  267. ; 
on  ML  Angelo,:389;  Jac.  delia  Querela, 
43. ;  Propenia  de'  Rossi,  46. ;  Sansovino, 
laO.  430. ;  Luca  Signorelli,  945. ;  Seb.  del 
Piombo.  996, 435 ;  Gioy.  di  Pisa,  238. 

Vassaiva,  the  celdirated  anatomist, his  birth- 
place,  104 

Vatican,  palace  and  museum,  442.  485.  ( 
hlstonr,  44S. ;  Scala  Regia,  Sala  Regla, 
Capella  Sistina,  443—446.;  Capella  Fao. 
Una,  Sala  Ducale,  446.;  Loggie,  447.; 
Stanze  of  Raphael,  448. ;  Camera  della 
Segnatura,  449.;  of  the  Heliodorus,  450. ; 
of  the  Incendio  del  Borgo,  462. ;  of  Co- 
stantino,  453. ;  tapestries,  454w ;  Capella  di 
S.  Lorenzo,  455. ;  gallery  of  pictures.  455. 
459. ;  museum,  460. :  Gallerla  Lapidaria, 
460. ;  M.  Chiaramonti,  461. ;  Nuovo  Brac- 

.  cio,  463. ;  Tor  de'  Venti,  465. :  M.  Pio- 
Clementino,  466.;  Cortile  di  Belvedere 
Portico  and  Cabinets,— I.,  467 ;  II.,  4ri7— 
468.;  III.,  469.;  IV.,  470 ;  V.,  471.;  Hail 

'  of  Animals,  Gallery  of  Statues,  471. ; 
Hall  of  Busts,  Cabinet  of  Masks.  Hall  of 
the  Muses,  Circular  Hall,  472. ;  Hall  of  the 
Greek  Crms,  473.  ;  Hall  of  the  Biga,  474. ; 
Museo  Gregoriano,  Etruscan  branch,  474. ; 
Egyptian  branch,  479. ;  Gallery  of  the 
Candelabra,,  Gallery  of  Maps,  479. ;  Li- 
brary, 480—464. :  ApparUmento  Borgia. 
483.;  ManufactocT  of  Mosaics,  484.;  Gar- 
dens  and  Armoury,  485. 

Vatreoua  flur..  now  th«  Santemo,  104. 
ftSSLi.  fl^*»«wm^  painter,  of  Borgo  San 
fSt^'  **•  18**.  l»r  Iflft  4161  4lf.  427. 


FecekieHa.    See  Pirtro,  Loremso  di. 

Veil,  Etruscan  city  of,  285. 

Fea.  Pktlipt  painter,  of  the  modem  G««i«n 

school,  441.  519.  5Sa 
FeUuquez,  Spaubh  painter,    6th    century, 

49a  508,  509. 
Velathri,  Etruscan  dty  of,  now  Volterra, 

195» 
VeUno,  rirer  (Velinus),  976,  277. 
Vendagoll,  Lucia,  her  intimacy  with  King 

Enslua,  sufwosed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 

BenUvoglio  Ikmily,  62. 
Vene,  Le,  post  station,  372. ;  Le  Sette  Veae 

Inn,  on  tne  Siena  road.  285. 
VenesU,  Palazao  di  (Palace  of  St.  Mark}» 

at  Rome,  5ia 
Venice  to  Ravenna  by  the  Comswchio,  79L. 

81, 82. 
Venturini,  preceptor  of    Michael   Angelo,. 

publishes  the  first  complete  Latin  Gran.. 

mar,  at  Urbino,  147. 
Fenturoti,  Angelo,  Bolognese  architect,  18th 

century,  66.  58. 64  ;  founder  of  a  coU^e 

for  archite<^ural  students,  69. ;    bis  bust 

by  Demaria,  69. 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  two  antique  copies  of 

the.  in  the  Vatican,  472.  474. ;  the  Venus 

of  the  Capitol,  493. 
Venus,  temples  of,  at  Ancona,  125^  12&; 

on  the  Numicus,  601. ;  Erycina,  at  Rome, 

335. ;  Venus  and  Cupid.  335. ;  Venus  and 

Rome,  335. ;  Etruscan  Venus  ( Ara  Motic) 

near  Veil,  58& 
Fentutit  Marcello, of  Mantua,  painter^of  the 

Florentine  school,  16th  century,  427.  42SL 

4»1. 
Venuti.  RidolBno,  of  Cortona,  the  antiquary, 
~  founder  of  the  Accademia  Etrusca,  fi45i  r 

on  the  bronzes  plundered  ftrom  the  PSto- 

theon,  331.  His  bust,  488. 
Verde,'  Monte,  at  Rome,  309. 
Vergil,  Polydore,  the  last  collector  of  Peter's 

pence  in  England,  born  at  UrlMno,  145. 
Feri,  Ugolino,  of  Siena,  celebrated  goldsmith 

and  sculptor,  14th  century,  his  reliquiary 

of  Orvieto,  167.  , 

Vermicino,  fountain  and  osteria  of,  556L 
Vermiglioli,  Cav.,  the  archcologist  of  Pe- 
rugia, Ills  researches  in  the  Etruscan  tombs, 

251. 
Fernet,  Joseph,  modern  French  painter,  508. 
Ferona,   Fra   Giovanni  da,   architect  and 

wori^er  in  tarsia,  fl.  1518,  382.  45a 
Ferrmese,   Paolo  (Caliart%  painter,  of  the 

Venetian   school,   b.  ia»,   d.  1588,   113. 

136.  (?)  459.  49L  501.  502.  506.  509.  518.; 

his  bust,  488. 
Verri,  Count  Alcssandro,  author  of  Nottl 

Roraane,  his  tomb,  418.    His  bust  in  the 

Capitol,  488. 
Ferxeili,   Tiburxio,  of  Camerino,   aculptor, 

J6th  century,  128. 131. 
Vescovato,  ruined  mansion  of  the  bishops  of 

Porto,  596. 
Vespasian,  constructs  the  pass  of  the  Purlo 

for  the  Via  Flaminia,  139.;    founds  the 

Coliseum,  339.  j  his  Temple  at  Rimie,  336. 
Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  337. ;  at  Tivoli, 

547. 
Vbtballa,  town  of  (Forum  Cassii),   2S8L 

230. ;  —  CO  Corneto,  231.  i  to  Rome,  231. 
Vetturini,  7. 

Vetulonia,    Etruscan    city  of.  Its  site  re- 
cently discovered,  184. 
Via  JSmylla,  27. 109. 199.  IH.  |~  AtteclM, 
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S83.  S84,  285.  j  —  Appla,  359. 569. 571.  £75.  j 
_Ardeatina,   601,    602. ;  — Aurelia,    183. 

'    190,  191.  ;  —  Cassia,  264, 165.  S23.  S31.  943. 
£84,  285,  286.  587,  588. :— Claudia,  590, 

;  591.  59a  :  — Clodia,  620.  622. ;  —  Flaminia, 
111.  138,  139.  142.  271.  284.  286.357.;  — 
Gabina,  583. ;— Labicana,  576.  580.  583. ; 
^Latina.  555. ;  —  Laureiitina,  593.  600. ; 
—  Nomentana,  176.  —  Ostiensis,  593.  — 
Falatina,  305.  —  Praenestina,  580.  563. ;  — 
Fortuensis.  597. ;  —  Sacra,  317.  319. ;  — 
Saiaria,  176. ;  —  Severiana,  599. ;  ^  Tibur- 
tina,  543.  54.9. ;  —  Triumphalis,  565  ;— 
Valeria,  548.  551.;  Veientana,  585.1— 
Vitellina,  434. 

Viani,  Giovamni  MoHa,  painter,  of  the  Bo- 
Ic^nese  school,  b.  1636,  60. 

ViCARELLO.  town  of  (Vicus  Aurelii),  592. 

y$ceHtint\  A/essandro,  sculptor,  of  FerraraT,  17. 

Vico,  Lago  di  (Lacus  Cimini).  232. 

Vicovaro,  village  of  (Varia),  551. 

Vicus  Alexandri,  598. ;  Matrini,  931. ; 
Sceleratus,  437. 

VidoQi  Palace  at  Rome,  518. 

Vigarono,  10.25. 

Vigna  de*  Fredis,  354. ;  del  Seminario,  557. 

Fignola  {Jacopo  Baroxxi,  or  Barocct)^  archi- 
tect,  b.  1507,  d.  1573,  44,  45.  63.  65.  156. 
227.  The  Villa  Lante,  227.  Palace  of 
Caprarola,  his  masterpiece,  232.  264.  287. 
S.  Peter's,  383. 420^435.  5ia  512.  515. 

Vigri,  Santa  Caterinat  painter,  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  school,  sanctified  for  her  piety, 
b.  1413.  d.  1463  ;  picture  by  her,  32. ;  her 
body,  51. 

Villa,  di,  Marchese,  drfender  of  Candia 
(1676),  his  tomb,  16. 

VUlani,  Giovanni,  on  the  murder  of  Prince 
Henry  of  England,  226. ;  on  the  murder  of 
Benedict  XI.,  255. 

Villas  (ancient):  — of  Cato  of  Utica,  575. ; 
Catullus,  548. ;  Cicero,  558.  602.  605. ;  Do- 
mitian,570. ;  Gordian.58a  ;  Hadrian.  544. 
580.;  LucuUu8.557. ;  Mecsenas,  549. ;  Nero, 

■  552.  eOSL ;  Phaon,  178. ;  Pompey,  570. ; 
Quint  Varo,  548. ;  Sallust,  548. 

— —  (modern) :  —  Albani,  533. ;  Aldobran- 
dini,  535. 557. ;  Altieri.  570.  591. ;  Baglioni, 
952.  ;  Barberini,  369.  069.-;  Borghese,  655. 
603,  ;  Camugliano,  204. ;  Corsini,  506.  ; 
Doria,  570. ;  Falconieri,  557. ;  Famese, 
321,322. ;  Oraxiani,  278. ;  Inghirami,  201. ; 
Lante,  SS7. ;  Lanti,  538.  j  Ludovisi, 
537.  557.;  MachtavelU,  193.:  Madama, 
63&;  Massimi,  538.;  Mattel,  370.  37& 
538.;  Medici,  53&;  Mencacci,  603. ;  Mon- 
dragone,  557.;;  Montalto,  557.;  Muti, 
556.;  Negroni,  370.  539.;  OlgUti,  503. 
fiS7. ;  Palatina,  321,  322.  539. «  Pamfili- 
Doria,  599^  Piccolomini,  557. ;  Ruffina, 
557. ;  Rufnnella,  558. ;  Sergardi,  943. ; 
Spada,  321. ;  Taverna,  537. ;  Zollio,  114. 

Viminal,  one  of  the  seven  bills  of  ancient 
Rome,  309. 

Vincenao  ed  Anastasio,  SS.,  church  of,  at 

Rome,  435. 
yina\  Lionardo  da,  painter,  of  the  Milanese 
school,  b.  1452,  d.  1519;  97.  226.  434.  508, 
509.  51ft.    Vanity  and  Modesty,  516*518. 
HU  bust,  488. 

Vintiguerra,  Maria,  his  portrait,  54. 
Vincemi^  or  Fieenxa,  Antonio^  Bolognete  ar- 
tect,  14th  century,  43 

Vine,  wood  of  the,  celebrated  doors  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Ravenna,  made  of  it,  87. 


Virgil,  MS.  of  4th  or  5th  century,  in  cai^tal 
letters,  with  miniatures  and  portrait,  483. ; 
ftagments  of  a  copy  of,  12th  century,  483. ; 
—  quoted,  on  the  history  of  Tatius,  177. ; 
Corythus,  244  ;  the  Tiber.  264. :  Clitum. 
nuC271. ;  Tomb  of  Marcellus,  356. ;  the 
bronze  wolf,  490. ;  the  Albunea,  544. ; 
Tibur,  546. ;  Aiban  Mount,  666. ;  Aricia 
and  Egeria,  571. ;  Labicum,  576. ;  Temple 
of  Juno  Gabina,  584. ;  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
596. ;  Laurentine  Forest,  589. ;  the  Numi- 
cus,  601. ;  Ardea,  601. ;  Agylla,  607. 

Virginlo  stream,  193. 

Visconti,  Dukes  of  Milan,  purchase  the  so- 
vereignty of  Bologna,  99.  j  build  Cathedral 
of  Tolentino,  136.   Tomb  of  Card.  V.,  131. 

the  antiquary,  on  the  antiques  of  the 

Vatican,  463.  464.  466.  47a 

Vitale,  S.,  churches  of,  at  Bologna,  61. ;  at 
Ravenna,  88.  His  statue,  96.  His  tomb, 
42. 

VitaU,  GiobattUiOy  sculptor,  16th  century, 
13i. 

Vite.  TitnoUo  detUtj,  painter,  of  the  Roman 
school,  pupil  of  Raphael,  h.  1470,  d.  1524, 
37. 140.  145, 14&  161.  429.  5C& 

Vitelli  family,  lords  of  C.  di  Castello,  their 
chapel  and  tombs,  151. ;  their  palaces,  164 
—156. ;  firescoes  illustrating  their  achteve- 
ments  by  Prospero  Fontana,  155.  Vi- 
telloizo  defeats  and  captures  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  at  Soriano,  143.:  strangled  by 
Cesar  Borgia,  121. 149.  Giovanni  induces 
Raphael  to  settle  at  C.  di  Castello.  149. 
Paolo,  celebrated  architect,  154.  Chiop- 
pino,  commander  in  Flanders,  155. 

Vn-BRBo,  city  of  (Fanum  Voltumnie),  224— 
227. 

—  to  Or^ieto,  169. ;  to  Toscanella,  619. 

Vitorchiano,  village  of,  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  supplying  servants  to  the  senators  of 
Rome,  22a 

Vitriano,  convent  of,  551 

Vittoria,  La.  villa  of  Queen  Caroline  of 
England,  when  Princess  of  IVales,  near 
Pesaro,  117. 

Vivarium  and  Spoliarium,  371. 

Fiviani,  Antonio,  of  Urbino^  painter,  of  the 
Roman  school,  17th  century,  119. 

— — ,  the  mathematician,  hia  drainage  works, 
942. 

Volano,  river,  80. 

Foipaio  Giovanni,  his  engraving  of  the  Spo- 
raliaio  of  Guercino^  119.  ;  monument  to, 
by  Canova,  414w 

Volsinii,  Etruscan  city  of,  now  Bolsena,  290. 

Volta  family,  at  Bologna,  their  tomb,  48. 

— ,  the  chemist,  on  the  Fuoco  di  Legno.  76. 

VoLTBRRA,  city  of  ( Volaterrs),  19i-306. 

Folterra,  Daniele  da  (Ricciarelli),  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  b.  1509,  d.  1566,  97.  901. 
424.  435l  His  master-piece,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  Ac,  441.  443.  44&  48a  481. 
510.  513.^15.    HU  house,  901. 

Fotterrano  (Baldas$areFrance$ckini)M\Tatn 
of  the  Florentine  school,  b.  1611,  d.  1689. 
198, 199, 9C0. 

Antonio,  one  of  the  Pazii  conn>irators. 

199. 909.  -r  . 

Volumnii,  Etruscan  flunilv  of.  their  tomb  in 
the  Necropolis  of  Perugia,  951 ,  259. 

Fan  Leaden,  Luca,  tapestries  designed  by 

Fouei,  or  Fanei,  Shnon,  painter,  of  the 
French  school,  17th  century,  138. 
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Tnlei,  Etniann  dty  of,  now  Pooto  ddla 

B«IU,615. 
Tulgalet  revldoD  of  the,  at  Zagwolo,  6B9L 

Waddlngton,  Lake,  centor  of  the  InouMtion, 

and  blatofflaii  of  ttie  Fraiiciacaiu,histoiidk 

488. 
Wagner,  living  iculpCor  at  Rome,  £88. 
WatU  of  Rome,  900-301 
Walton,  edition  of  hto  Polyglot,  with  prelhoe 

acknowledging    the    encouragement     of 

Cromwell,  411. 
WeiuektfeUt  Flemish  iculptor,  18th  century, 


Weill,  miraculoui,  of  San  Stefkno,  at  Bo. 
iMa,  41. ;  of  St.  Patrick,   at  OnrieCo, 

Western  Empire,  xxz.,  seat-of  the,  fixed  at 

Ratrenna,  ojr  Honorius,  84.    Extinguished 

by  Odoacer,  85. 
Westphalia,  Treaty  of,  documents  relating 

to  it,  606. 
Whiteside,  Mr.,  of  Dublin,  his  work  on 

lUly,  and  his  **  Vicissitudes  of  the  Eter- 
nal CitT,**  xxTiU. 
Wiear,  Cav,,  modem  pidnter,  851  857. 
Wild  boar  hunting-ground,  183.: 
Williams.  English  architect,  on  the  paintlQg 

of  the  Nozse  Aldobrandini,  488. 
WaUamtt  ^«»'y>  living  English  painter,  at 

Rome,  588. 
WillU.  Professor,  on  the  Italian  Oothlc  of 

of  San  Petronio,  44. ;    of   Cathedral  of 

Siena,  807. 
Wimpftti,  Marshal,  besieges  Bologna,  3D. ; 

besieges  and  bombards  Ancona,  133. 
Wlnckelmann,  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome, 

353.  371.  408.  4GS.  470.  488.  485.  487.  48a 

493,  517. 533,  634.  536, 537.  679. ;  his  bust, 

487. 
Wiseman,  Bishop,  on  Rarenna,  83. :  on  the 

Fair  of  Sinigalfia.  181. 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  cnttque 

bronae,  489. 
Wolf,  Prussian  sculptor,  at  Rome,  418.  588L 
WoTsey,  Cardinal,  house  of,  at  Rome,  518L 
Woods,  English  architect,  on  the  Echo,  in  S. 

Francesco,  at  Ferrara.  16. 
Wyatt,  Richard,  English  sculptor,  his  grave 

at  Rome,  589. 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  letter  of,  in  Portuguese, 
54. ;  his  diamber,  ih. 


Xlmenes,  Cardinal,  hii  Polyglot  (151M7), 

484 
,  Marehese,  his  manaion,  at  Sstuni^ 
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York,  Cardinal,  builds  the  palsoe  of  the 
Cardinal  Arclprcte,  505.;  hU  VilUMnu. 
656.  Monument  erected  by  him  at  nw- 
cati,  to  the  young  Pretender,  S56.  ^ 
scopal  seminary  founded  b3Lbiin,5S7.  W- 
stroys  the  Tfemple  of  Jupter  LitiilU  to 
build  a  convent,  665l  His  tomb  is  St 
Peter *8  398. 

Zab^'al  Niccotb,  engineer  and  aichitect, 

ZsoAROLO,  town  of,  662.  ^  _ 

Zambeocari  da  San  Paolo,  palaee  at  bo. 

logna,66. 
Zanelli  Canal,  at  Faensa.  106. 
Zanetti,  on  the  School  of  Ferrara,  12. 
ZanotU  (Giam.  Pietro  CavaBumii,  ^^> 

of  the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1674.,  d.  17w. 

48. 57.  63. ;  bis  monument,  38. 
Zappi,    OUmbattistsu   his  Sonnet  oe  the 

Moses  of  M.  Angelo,  437. 
Zeoca,  the  Mint  of  Bologna,  69.  __^ 

Zenetoli,  Canonico,  of  PieTediCaiti^P' 

lector  of  the  Portico  of  8.  Lnca,  at  Bo- 

logna,  71.  ^        .  .^ 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  reiiaewe 

at  Tibur,  546.    Enlarges  batba  of  Agni|; 

pa,  itiU  called  from  her**  Bsgni  di  Bepna, 

Zinagkt\  Roman  architect.  17th  century,  OS. 
Zoccolanti,  Convent,  at  Kami,  27ft  ^  . 
Zoeeht,   OHueppe,  Ftoventlne  painttf.  o- 

1767. ;  800.  ,^^ 

Zoega,  Danish  antiquary,  and  wntsrsntM 

obelisks,  his  tomb,  418.  „  ,_^ 

Zcm,  Marco,  painter,  of  the  Botogntf^ 

school,  15th  oentory,  31.  , ...  ^ 

Zucca,  Jaeopo  del,  pupil  of  Vasan,  Iwft  »• 

tury,481.  .g^ 

— ,  Franee$eo,  of  Florence,  mosaida,  i*" 

century,  435.  ^    «^,„ 

ZyecaH,    Taddeo,  painter.  oT  the  W^ 

school  b.   1589,  d7lS66,  168.  99l^J% 

ooesat  Capnuola),  887.  489. 443. 454.  na 

His  house  at  Rome,  519.    Hisburt,1». 

His  tomb,  333.  ..^ 
,  Peder/go,  brother  of  Tsddso,  pjtDW, 

of  the  Roman  acbool,  d.  1608,  148.  K& 

438.  443.  44d  454.  486i  550. 
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An  entire  Page £4    0    0 
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LIST  OF  DUTIES 


PAYABLE    IN    LONDON    ON    WORKS    OF    ART,    CURIOSITICS,  ETC., 

FROM  THE  CONTINXNT, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  LAST  NEW  TABIFP. 
TKtm  it  on  AddUUm  </  6  per  cent,  on  tkom  Duties  not  altered  bp  the  tail  Sw  Tort/. 


Th*  following  are  all 

Cattlb,  and  all  Liying  Animals. 
Agates  and  Coknelians,  not  being 

■et  nor  cut. 
Bronze  Works  of  Art. 
BuLLioif,  Coins  and  Medals  of  all 

kinds,  and  battered  Plate. 
Cabtb  of  Busts,  Statues,  or  Fipfures, 
Cotton  Manufactures,  not  being  arti- 
cles wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Stones, 

no^set. 
Flower  Roots. 
Furs  and  Skins,  not  made  up. 
Linen  Manu&ctures,  not  being  articles 

wholly  or  in  part  made  up.. 
Lay   Figures   belonging   to   British 

Artists,  intended  for  their  own  use. 
Magna  ORiECLA  Ware,  and  Antique 

Earthen  Vases,  &c. 


FRBB  OF  DUTTi— 

Manuscbipts. 

Maps  and  Charts,  or  parts 
plain  or  coloured. 

Mineral  Water. 

Models  of  Cork  and  Wood. 

Olive  Oil. 

Plants  and  Trees,  aliye. 

Pictures,  Sketches,  Drawings,  o^ 
Sculpture,  on  a  declaration  by  »« 
Proprietor  (being  a  British  Subject) 
that  they  are  of  his  or  her  perfonn- 
ance,  and  not  intended  for  sale. 

Seeds,  Garden,  Forest,  &c. 

Sfecimens  of  Natursl  History,  Mine- 
rids.  Fossils,  and  Ores. 

Sulphur  Impressions  or  Casts. 

Telescopes.  , 

Vases,  Ancient,  not  of  Stone  or  Wood 


On  the  fbUowinf  th»  Duty  j 

Agates,  or  Cornelians,  cut,  manufetc- 
tured,  or  set. 

Beads,  Coral,  Mock  Pearl,  and  others. 

Brass  and  Bronze  Manufactures,  not 
being  works  of  Art,  such  as  Ink- 
stanos,  Candelabra,  and  ArtLoles  of 
Furniture. 

Brocade  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

Carriages  of  all  sorts. 

Cashmere  Shawls,  and  other  Arti- 
cles and  Manufactures  of  Goats'Wool. 

Catlings  (Violin,  Harp  Strings,  &c.) 
whether  Plain  or  Silver  Strings. 

China,  or  Porcelain  Ware,  painted  or 
plain,  gUt  or  ornamented,  and 
Earthenware. 

Clocks  and  Watches  (must  have 
Maker's  name,  both  on  face  and  opi 
works). 

C0LOUB8  for  Painters,  if  manufisu^tured, 
and  Crayons. 

Copper  Plates  engraved,  and  Cop- 
per Manufactures. 

Cotton  Articles,  wholly  or  in  part 
made  up. 


1 10  per  cent,  ad  valoremi' 

Egyptl^  Antiquities,  NuhianSpe«s. 

&c. 
Frames  for  Pictures,  &c. 
Furniture. 

Furs  and  Skins,  all  Articles  madeup 
Japanned  and  Lacquered  Ware. 
Jewellert. 
Lace,  via.— -Thread  Lace,  also  Iji« 

made  by  the  hand  commonly  calW 

Cushion  or  Pillow  Lace,  whether  oi 

Linen,  Cotton,  or  Silken  Threai 
Linen  Articles,  wholly  or  in  p>r- 

made  up. 
Mosaic  Work,  small  Ornaments »'' 

Jewellenr. 
Musical  Instruments. 
Perfumery. 
ScAGLioLA  Tables. 
Spa  Ware. 

Steel  and  Iron  Manu&ctnrei. 
Tiles. 
Tots. 
Turnery. 
Woollen  Articles,  wholly  or  in  p**^ 

made  up. 


Plate  of  Gold  or  Silver,  gilt  or  ungilt,  in  addition  to  10  per  eent.,ii  U«W*^ 

Is,  6d.  per  oz.  Stamp  Duty. 


£   s. 

d. 

0    3 

0 

0    0 

2 

1  10 

4 

1    0 

0 
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LIST    OF    D\n\E%— continued. 

Alabastbb,  Sculpture  of .^. fhe  cwt. 

Anohoviss   r. the  lb. 

Abqusbusadb  Wateb  (for  the  Bottles,  see  Wine)  the  gal. 

Books,  of  Editions  printed  prior  to  1801  the  cwt. 

„  in    or   since   1801,    in    Foreign    Living 

Languages ditto    2  10    0 

„  in  the  Dead  Languages,  or  in  the  English 
Language,  printed  out  of  England  in  or 
since  1801  ditto    6    0    0 

(N.B.— Pirated  Editions  of  English  Works,  of  which  the  Copyright  exists  in 
England,  totally  prohihited  since  1st  April,  1843.) 

Books,  English,  printed  in  England  (unless  declared  that  no  Excise 

Drawback  was  received  on  Exportation) the  lb. 

Boots,  Ladies'  untrimmed the  doz.  pair 

„     Men's       ditto   ditto 

Shoes,  ditto        ditto   ditto 

„     Ladies'      ditto   ditto 

Cajieos for  every  £100  value 

CiOABS  and  Tobacco,  manufjEustured  (3  lbs.  only  allowed  for  passenger's 

baggage)   the  lb. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured ditto 

(N.B.~Unnianafiu:tnTed  Tobacco  cannot  be  imported  in  less  Qoantity  than 
300 lbs.,  or  Cigars  100 lbs.  in  a  package;  but  small  quantities  are  admitted  for 
Private  Use  on  Declaration  and  payment  of  a  Fine  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  in  addition  to 
the  Ihity.) 

Coffee,  Mocha,  and  other  Foreign  Coffee the  lb. 

„       from  British  Possessions ditto 

Corns,  of  Copper the  cwt. 

CoNFEGTiONEBT,  Swcetmeats,  and  Succades. the  lb. 

CoBDiALS  and  Liqueubs  (for  Bottles,  see  Wine) the  gal. 

Eact  de  CoLOoys,  in  long  Flasks the  flask 

(N.B.— If  other  than  the  ordinary  long  Flasks,  30s. 4d.  the  Gallon  and  the  Bottle  Duty.) 

Embboidebt  and  Nbbdlbwobk for  every  £100  value 

Flowebs,  Artificial ditto 

Glass,  Flint  or  Cut,  Coloured  and  Fancy  Ornamental  Glass,  of  what- 
ever kind  the  lb. 

Glass,  White  Flint  Bottles,  not  cut  nor  ornamented ditto 

„      Wine  Glasses,  Tumblers,  and  all  other  White  Flint-Glass 

Goods,  not  cut  nor  ornamented the  lb. 

G'LOVxs,  Leather  (not  less  than  100  doz.  pairs  can  be  imported  in  one 

package) the  doz.  pair 

Magcaboni  and  Vebuicelli the  lb. 

Mabblb,  manufactured the  cwt. 

Sculptured  Stone the  ton 

Naples  Soap  the  cwt. 

Olives  the  gal. 

FAiNTmos  on  Glass,  or  Figured  Glass the  superficial  foot 

PAPEB-HANaiNOS,    Flock    Paper,   and    Paper    printed,   painted,   or 

stained the  square  yard 

Fictubes each 

„         and  further .....the  square  foot 

„         being  200  square  feet  and  upwards each 

Fbints  and  Dbawikos,  plain  or  coloured,  single  ditto 

„  bound  or  sewn the  doz. 

Sausaoes  the  lb. 

Silk,  Millikeby,  Turbans  or  Caps  each 

„  „         Hats  or  Bonnets '. ditto 

„  „         Dresses ditto 

„    Hanoinos,  and  other  Manufactures  of  Silk for  every  £100  value 

„    Velvets,  plain  or  figured  the  lb. 

„  „        Articles  thereof  ditto 

Stone  from  Malta .^. the  ton 

Tea .*. the  lb. 

Wine  in  Casks,  all  except  Gape  Wine the  gal. 

„      in  Bottles,  „  ditto 

„      and  further  on  the  Bottles  the  cwt. 

Spistts  in  Casks  (no  Cask  can  be  imported  of  less  contents  than 

Twenty  Gallons) the  gal.    0  16   0 

Spibits  in  Bottles  (the  additional  J>vLty  on  fhe  Bottles,  as  on  Wine  Bottles.) 


0    0 

8 
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MESSES.  J.  &  R.  MCCRACKEN, 

7.  OLD  JEWRY;  LONDON, 
AGENTS,  BY  APPOINTMENT,  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY, 

And  AgaUi  ffeneraUyfor  the  ReceptUm  amd  Shipn^mt  of  Workg  of  Aft, 

Baggage,  dw., 

ntOM  AKD  TO  ALL  PA&T8  OF  THE  WORLD, 


BiTumir  tbdr  dnoera  acknowledgments  to 
the   NobUitT  and   Gentry  for  the  Uberal 

Ctnnuge  hitherto  conferred  on  them.  They 
pe,  by  the  moderation  of  their  cbaxgea.  and 
their  nnramlttiiweare  in  passing  through  the 
CurroM-HouBK  Proper^  confided  to  them,  to 
merit  a  ooatinnanoe  of  the  favours  they  have 
beretoftne  enjoyed.  Their  establishment 
comprises  dry  and  spacious  Warehouses, 
where  Works  of  Art  and  all  descriptions 
of  Property  can  be  kept  during  the  Owner's 
absence,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent 

J.  &  R.  M"C.  undertake  to  execute  Com- 
missions,  for  the  purehase  of  Pictures,  Sta- 
tuary in  Marble  and  Alabaster,  Bronzes,  &e^ 
being  in  direct  correspondence  with  Artists, 
Agents,  and  Bankers  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent. 


British  Artists  resident  abroad,  baTing 
occasion  to  send  home  their  Woiks  for 
Exhibition,  or  to  be  passed  by  the  Academy, 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  address  them  to 
the  care  of  Messn.  J.  and  R.  M^CnACoa, 
whose  appointment  enables  them  to  offer 
eveiy  facility. 

Parties  favouring  J.  &  R.  M«G.  with  Coo- 
signments,  are  requested  to  be  particular  in 
having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  than 
direct  by  post,  and  also  to  forward  their 
Keys  with  the  Packages,  as  all  Croods  most 
be  examined  immediately  on  arrival. 

J.  &  R.  H<G.keep  LaehrymsB  Chxisti  sad 
Marsala  Wines  of  first  qnali^,  also  Port 
and  Sherry ;  and  are  general  ImporterB  of 
Frendi  and  other  Foreign  Wines. 


PARIS 


THEIR    PRINCIPAL    CORRESPONDENTS    ARE    AT 

n  A  T  A  Ta  S  Messrs.  Chabtibb,  Mobt,  &  Yooub. 

i^AiiAJB -^  Messrs.  Isaac  Vital  &  fils. 

BOULOGNE  8.  K....    Messrs.  Chabtibb,  Moby,  &  Vooux.    Mr.  H.  Sibs. 

'  Mr.  M.  Ghxnux,  Packer,  Rue  Croix  Petits  Champs,  No.  %L 
Mr.  G.  M.  Stock,  Wine  Merehant,  17,  Bonlevart  de  la  Madddne 
Mons.  Havet,  Ronlagier,  10,  Rue  Grange  Bateli^re. 
„      Petit  fils  aini,  id.,  28,  Rue  de  la  Concorde. 
„      H.  Wood,  8,  Place  des  Victoires,  and  at  Dunkerque. 
^  Messn.  H.  Watbbton  A  Co.,  SO.  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart 
HAVRE Mr.  A.  Ghauiiont,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylob,  Messn.  P.  Dbyot  &  Co. 

(Messn.  Hobace  Bouchet  &  Co. 
Messn.  Bbochibb  &  Guillabbbt. 
Messn.  ANOBi&  Abbille. 
BAGNEREB  DE  BI-l 

GORRE,    (Hantes  VMr.  Anoe  G^buzbt,  Marble  Works. 

Pyr^n6es)  ...• j 

BORDEAUX Mr.  Adcb'Gi£buzbt,  44,  Allies  de  Tonmy. 

GIBRALTAR  Messn.  Abchbold,  Johkston  &  Powbbs. 

NICE  Messn.  A.  Lacboix  &  Co.,  British  Consulate. 

GENOA Messn.  Gibbs  &  Co.;  Mr.  A.  G.  Babchi,  British  Vioe-Consolate. 

MILAN. Messn.  Butfbt  &  Bebuto,  Piazzale  di  S.  Sepolcro,  No.  8176b 

CARRARA  Mr.  Vincenzo  Livy,  Sculptor. 

f  Messn.  W.  Macbban  &  Co.    Messn.  G.  H.  Gtowbb  &  Co. 
Messn.  Petbb  Sekk  &  Co.    Messn.  Hendbbson  Bbothxb& 
Messn.  Maquay,  Pakenhajc,  &  Skyth. 

Messn.  Giac.  Micau  &  Fiofi.  Sculpton  in  Alabaster  and  MaiUe. 
Mr.  M.  RiSTOBi.    Mr.  Joseph  Guako.    Mr.  Heitby  Dumr. 
Messn.  Dblla  Vallb  Bbothebs,  Artists  in  ScaglloUu 
Messn.  G*o.  Galliani  &  Co. 
'  Mr.  Febd.  Pevebada. 

Messn.  Huouet  &  Van  List,  Sculpton  in  Alabaster  and  MazUe. 
'  Messn,  £xmI«.  Fenzi  &  Co. 
Messn.  Plowdbk  &  Fbemch. 
Messn.  Maquay  &  Pakenhau. 

Mr.  Gabto.  Bianghini,  Mosaic  Worker,  opposite  the  CaoDdb 
de'  Medici.  v-iv«- 

Mr.  Antonio  i>i  Luioi  Piaobnti. 

Mr.  J.  Tough. 

Messn.  F^K  Pacetti,  Pictnre-firame  Maken,  Via  del  Palagio. 


LEGHORN 


PISA 


FLORENCE 
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ROME. 


MALTA 


MESSRS.   J.    ft    R.   MoCRACKEN,  AGENTS— eon/miMxi 

FLORENCE i  MewTB.  Nksti  Ciam>i  &  Co. 

„^,  -«       .  I  **'•  ^'  Lbopoldo  P18AN1,  Sculptor,  No.  1,  sul  Prato. 

VOLTERRA Slg.  Otto.  Callaj,  and  Sig.  Gius*.  Chbrici. 

BOLOGNA Mr.  Plavio  Peeotti,  British  Vioe-Consul. 

ANCONA  ^  Messrs.  Moobb,  Mbbbllbt  &  Co. 

'  Messrs.  Fbbbbobn  &  Co.    Messrs.  Toblokia  A  Co. 

Messrs.  Magbbah  &  Co.    Mr.  Cablo  Tebbbi. 

Messrs.  Plowdbn,  Cholmbley.  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Pakbnham,  Hookeb,  &  Co. 

.  „„^ .    I  Mr.  Luioi  Bbanchini,  at  the  English  College. 

CIVITA  VECCHIA.    Mr.  J.  T.  Lowb,  Junr.,  British  Vic&<3onsul.    Mr.  T.  Abata. 

NAPLES    f  Messrs.  loouLDBN  &  Co.    Messrs.  W.  J.  Tubkbb  &  Co.    Messrs. 

'    '    "(.  CujODKo,  Wood,  &  Co. 

PALERMO  Messrs.  Bbown,  Fbanck,  &  Co. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Caillbb  &  Co. 

'  Mr.  Emanubl  Zaioiit. 

Mr.  J.  ASPINALL. 

Mr.  Fbbdinaho  Duxoh,  No.  60,  Strada  Teatro,  Valletta,  Sculptor 
in  Malta  Stone. 

Messrs.  Jambs  Solbb  &  Co.,  Sculptors  in  Malta  Stone. 

Mr.  Paolo  Dbcandia,  ditto. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Dbcbbaeb,  ditto.  [Workers. 

[  Messrs.  Jo8>>.  DABMAiriN  &  Sons,  46,  Strada  Leyante,  Mosaic 

CORFU  Mr.  J.  W.  Tatu>b. 

ALEXANDRIA  Messrs.  Bbiogs  &  Co. 

CONSTANTINOPLE   Messrs.  C.  Hanson  &  Co-  and  Mr.  Black. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Hanson  &  Co, 

BEYROUT  Mr.  Henby  Hbald. 

ATHENS Messrs.  O.  Mbtiyibr  &  Co. 

(Messrs.  Fbbbbs  Schiblin. 
Messrs.  S.  &  A.  Blukbnthal  A  Co. 
Mr.  John  Habris. 

TRIESTE Messrs.  Gboboe  Moobb  &  Co. 

OSTEND  Mr.  F.  A.  Bbllbeochb.    Messrs.  Bach  &  Co. 

BRUSSELS Mr.  J.  J.Gibbs,  Bureau  du  T614graphe  Electrique,  Station  da  Nord 

ANTWERP Messrs.  F.  Mack  &  Co.,  Maivhd  de  Z^land,  No.  k48. 

''  Messrs.  Pbbston  &  Bosboom. 
Messrs.  S.  A.  Lbyino  &  Co. 
Messrs.  L.  Maybr  &  Co. 

Messrs.  C.  Hemhann  &  Co.    Messrs.  Boutxy  &  Co. 
COLOGNE  .      -f  ^^'  '^'  ^'  Eabina,  vis-Jt-vis  la  Place  Juliers. 

1  Messrs.  G"«.  Tilmbs  A  Co. 

MAYENCE Mr.  Joseph  Thuquet. 

_     .  fMr.  P.  A.  Tacchi's  Succesbobs,  Glass  Manufacturers,  Zeil  D,  17. 
FRANKFORT  O.  M.-^  Madame  Veuve  J.  H.  Stibbel,  ZeU  D,  211. 

(.Messrs.  Bino  Bbothebs,  Zeil  D,  212. 
MANNHEIM  Mr.  Dinkblbpeil.    Messrs.  Eyssbn  &  Claus. 

!Mr.  J.  M.  DB  Hbbmann,  Printseller. 
Messrs.  May  &  Widmaybb,  Printsellers. 
Mr.  F.  Steioebwald,  Glass  Manufacturer. 
Messrs.  L.  Nbobioli  &  Co. 

KISSINGEN     .  ...  i  ^''  ^'  Steioebwald,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

1  Messrs.  J.  Bebghann  &  Co. 

BATISBON  Mr.  Auoustb  Koch. 

NUREMBERG Mr.  Paolo  Galixbebti. 

BASLE Messrs.  Jean  Pbbiswebx  &  Fils. 

BERNE Mr.  Auoustb  Bubsghe.    Mr.  Albebt  Tbuio*y. 

GENEVA Messrs.  Ritzchbl,  Pbbb  &  Fils,  Grand  QuaL 

INTERLACKEN Mr.  J.  Wydeb. 

GRINDELWALD  ...    Mr.  S.  Rothachbb,  Fils. 

HAMBURG Messrs.  Schaab  &  Clauss  :  Mr.  C.  B.  Abnold. 

PRAGUE  Mr.  W.  Hofmann,  Glass  Manufacturer,  Kleinen  Ring,  No.  4fi6. 

CARLSBAD  -f  **"'•  Thomas  Wolf,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

(Mr.  Cabl  Knoll,  au  Lion  Blanc. 

VIENNA Mr.  W.  Hofmann,  Glass  ManufBMsturer,  am  Lugeck,  No.  768. 

DRESDEN  S  Messrs.  G.  F.  Thoob  Sohne. 

\  Madame  Helena  Wolfsohn,  SchSssergasse,  No.  5. 

NEW  YORK  Messrs. WiLBUB  &  Scott. 


ROTTERDAM. 
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P.  A.  TACCHI'S    SUCCESSORS, 

(lATB  VIliNCI8  STEIOSBWALD,) 

ZEIL  D,    No.  17, 
BOHEMIAN    FANCY   GLASS   AND   CRYSTAL  WAREHOUSE. 


P.  A.  TACCHPS  SUCCESSORS  beg  to  acquaint  the  Pablic,  that 
they  have  become  the  Purchasers  of  Mr.  F.  Stkiokrwald's  Establish- 
MINT,  in  this  Town,  for  the  Sale  of  Bohemian  Fancy  Cat  Glass  and 
Crystals. 

They  have  always  an  extensive  and  choice  Assortment  of  tiie 
Newest  and  most  Elegant  Patterns  of 

ORNAMENTAL   CUT,    ENGRAVED,   GILT,  AND    PAINTED    GLASS 

Both  White  cmd  Cdowredt 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Articles  for  the  Table  and  Toilet, 
and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beantiful  branch  of  manu- 
facture. They  solicit,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  a  continuance  of 
the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  the  late  well-known  House  enjoyed  in 
an  eminent  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

P.  A.  Taccbi's  Successors  have  Branch  Establishments  during  the 
Season  at 

WIESBADEN  AND   EMS, 

Where  will  always  be  found  Selections  of  the  newest  Articles  firam 
their  principal  Establishment. 


Their  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  they  undertake  to  forward  Por- 
chases  made  of  them,  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  7,  Old.  Jewiy, 
London. 
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BING    BROTHERS, 


ZEIL,  No.  212, 
(opposite  thx  hotkl  ds  aussiE,) 

MANUFACTORY  OF  ARTICLES  IN  STAG'S  HORN, 


DEPOT  OF  DBESDEN  CHINA. 


Copy  of  the  Statue  of  Ariadne. 

%•  AH  kinds  i^PcariHan  Fancy  Articlei, 


Messrs.  BING  Brothbrs  beg  respectfully  to  invite  the  Public  to  visit  their 
Establishment,  where  thej  have  always  on  show,  and  for  sale,  a  most  extensive 
Assortment  of  Articles  in  Stag's  Horn,  of  their  own  manufacture ;  consisting  of 
Brooches,  Ear-rings,  Bracelets,  Pen  and  Pencil-holders,  Seals,  Ink-stands,  Watch- 
itands.  Snuff-boxes,  Cigar-boxes,  Whips,  Walking-sticks,  Knives,  Card-cases,  and 
every  description  of  article  for  the  Writing  and  Work  Table,  besides  Vases  and 
other  ornamental  objects  too  various  to  be  here  enumerated. 

Messrs.  Bino  have  also  the  finest  Copies,  both  in  Biscuit-China  and  Bronze,  of 
the  Statue  of  Ariadne,  the  Chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Sculptor  Danneckbr,  of  which  th  e 
original  is  in  Bethmau's  Museum  at  Frankfort  O.  M. 

Messrs.  Bimo  have  likewise  the  Sole  De^t  in  Frankfort  of  the  Porcelain  of 
the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Dresden ;  and  at  their  Establishment  may  be  seen  the 
most  splendid  assortment  of  Figures  after  the  Ancient  Models,  ornamented  with 
Lace-work  of  the  most  extraordinary  fineness ;  likewise  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Tea 
Services;  Plates,  Vases,  Candelabras,  Baskets,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  Antique  Style, 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  relief,  and  the  finest  paintings. 

Besides  the  above-named  objects,  they  have  a  superb  assortment  of  Clocks, 
Bronzes,  Porcelain,  and  other  Fancy  Objects,  the  productions  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England. 

De^t  of  the  verUahU  Eom  de  Cologne  of  Jeam,  Maria  Farina^  of  Cologne. 
Their  Agents  in  London  are  J.  and  R.  M'Crackbn,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
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HTTHICH. 


J.  M.  DE  HERMANN, 

MAGAZINE  OF   OBJECTS  OF   FINE  ARTS,  PICTURES,   PRINTS, 

DRAWINGS,   AND    LITHOGRAPHS. 


J.  VL  DB  HERMANN  hu  always  on  Sale  a  Collection  of  Pictores  by  Modon 
ArtUta  (German  and  othert),  of  Miniatures  and  Drawings,  Engravings  and  litbo- 
graphii  The  latter  comprises  the  Collections  of  the  Pinacothek,  of  the  Grallcries 
of  Schleissheim  and  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  at  Mnnidi,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden  :  also  the  Collection  of  the  Works  of  the  Old  School, 
better  known  at  the  **  Collection  of  the  Freres  Boisserd  ;**  the  Frescoes  in  the 
Church  of  All-Saints,  and  generally  of  whatever  relates  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

J.  M.  DE  HERMANN  undertakes  to  forward  to  England  all  Puithases 
made  at  his  Establishment,  through  his  Agents,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M^CiucnH, 
7,  Old  Jewry. 


FLOBEHCE. 


G.  BIANCHINI, 


MANUFACTURER   OF   TABLES  AND    UVDIES'   ORNAMENTS,   OF 

FLORENTINE    MOSAIC. 

No.  4844,  Via  de'  Nblli,  opposite  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  Mbdic!, 

Invites  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where  may 
always  be  seen  numerous  specimens  of  this  celebrated  and  beautiful  Manu&cture, 
in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.  Orders  for  Tables  and  other 
Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

O.  BiANCHiNi's  Agents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Crackkn,  7,  Old 
Jewry,  London. 
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FRANCIS   STEIGERWALD, 

MAKUFACTUREB.  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 
CUT,  OB  OBNAMENTBD  WITH  OILDIMO^  PAIMTINO^  OB  ENaBAYIMO, 

Begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  Public  that  his  large  Stock  at 
MUNICH,  the  acknowledged  seat  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Germanj, 
is,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  carefully  supplied  with  the 
NEWEST  and  CHOICEST  PRODUCE  of  his  FACTORY. 

Francis  Steioerwald  has  also  an  Establishment  at  Kissingen 
during  the  Season. 

Requesting  his  Customers  and  Correspondents  in  ENGLAND 
to  continue  to  this  Establishment  the  favour  and  confidence 
they  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  his  former  one  at  FRANK- 
FORT ON  THE  MAINE,  he  begs  to  state  that  Purchases  or 
Orders  will  be  transmitted  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  without 
any  further  trouble,  through  the  medium  of  his  Agents,  Messrs. 
J.  <Sz^  R.  M*Cracken,  No.  7,  Old  Jewry,  London. 
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» 

JOHN    MARIA    FARINA, 

(onoont  tsa  julich's  placK|} 


i 


PURVEYOR   TO    HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    VICTORIA,    TO     HIS    MAJESTY 

THE    KING    OF    PRUSSIA,    ETC., 


ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 


Thb  frequency  of  mutakes,  whicli  are  Bometimes  accidental,  but  for  the  most  put 
tbe  Rtolt  of  deception  practiaed  hj  interested  individuals,  induces  me  to  reqaess 
the  attention  of  all  EngUah  traTellen  to  the  following  statement : — 

Since  the  fint  eatabliahment  of  my  lioase  in  1706,  tbere  has  never  beenaiy 
partner  in  the  business  who  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Farina,  n<v  has  the  manih 
fiKtnie  of  a  second  and  cheaper  quality  of  Eau  de  Cologhs  ever  been  attemptei 
Since  1827,  however,  several  inhabitants  of  Cologne  have  entered  into  eng^emnt: 
with  Italians  of  the  name  of  Farina,  and,  by  employing  that  name,  have  snoceeM 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  foisting  an  inferior  and  spurious  article  upon  the  Fubfic 

In  the  year  1836  a  Mn.  Aldenbmck  established  a  manufactory  of  Ean  de 
Cologne  under  the  firm  of  **  J.  M.  Farina,*^  at  2,  Frederick  Wilhelm  Street ;  sod 
in  wrder  to  render  the  deception  more  complete,  earned  on  the  business  for  torn 
time  under  the  firm  and  address  of  J.  M.  Farina,  opporite  the  Julich's  Place,  No.  2^ 
This  imposition  was  speedily  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  the  antliarities; 
but  Mrs.  Aldenbmdc  has  since  taken  a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  boose. 
Unter  Goldschmidt,  No.  6,  and  has  now  opened  another,  in  a  small  house  near  tke 
JullcVs  Place,  No.  4.  I  therefore  beg  to  inform  all  strangers  visiting  Cologne  Hoi 
my  Establishment,  which  has  existed  since  1706,  is  exactly  opposite  the  Julich'i 
Place,  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Goldschmidt  and  Oben  Musp' 
forten,  F.  No.  23;  and,  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  recognised,  I  have  had  ik 
Arms  of  England  and  Prussia  put  up  in  front  of  the  house.  By  calling  the  attcfi> 
tion  of  the  Public  to  this  notice,  I  hope  to  dieck  that  system  of  imposition  wtiti 
has  been  so  long  practiwd  towards  foreigners,  by  coachmen,  valets  de  pUoe,  as^ 
others^  who  receive  bribes  from  the  vendors  of  the  many  ipurious  compounds  loU 
under  my  name. 

J.  M.  FARINiL 

*••  Mj/  OiuUm-house  AgenU  w  London  tare  Measn.  J.  &  B.  WCmmmjo, 
7,  iM  Jewry, 
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LEGHORN. 

a 

♦ 

HIACINTH  MICALI  &  SON, 

VIA  PERDINANDA.  No.  1830. 

Manofaetory  of  Marble,  Alabaster,  and 
ScagUola  Tables,  and  Depdt  of  Objects  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Their  extensive  Show-rooms  are  always 
open  to  Visitors. 

THEIB  AOBNTS  IK  VSOLAXD  ABB 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  M'CRACKEN, 

7,  OLD  JEWBY,  LONDON. 


GENOA. 


i^iXhtx  JfiXlKSXtt  War!. 
G.  LOLEO, 

(SUCCKSflOR  TO  FBUX  PXBNSTTI,) 

No.  81,  IN  THE  ALBEBGO  DELLA  CBOCE  DI 
MALTA, 

Kbbpb  a  Magazine  which  boasts  the  richest 
and  most  complete  assortment  of  every 
description  of  objects  of  the  renowned  and 
special  production  of  Genoese  industry. 
He  invites  Foreigners  and  Travellers  to 
visit  his  Establishment,  where  every  article 
is  sold  at  fixed  prices. 

His  Agents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  & 
R.  M'Gkagkbn,  7,  Old  Jewry,  London. 


A  OENETE.    ATEC  TTS  BELVEDlSEtE. 


HOTEL    DES    BERGUES 


.^v.^— Wa 


A.  £.  EUFENACHT,  qui  tient  cet  ^ablissement  depuis 
son  ouverture  en  1834,  a  llionneur  de  pr^venir  Messieurs  les 
Yoyageurs,  qu'il  a  pris  toutes  les  dispositions  n^cessaires,  pour 
leur  faciliter  le  s^jour  de  son  Hotel,  tant  par  une  diminution 
notable  dans  tons  ses  prix,  qu'en  leur  offi*ant  ia  facultd  de  s'j 
^tablir  k  un  priz  de  pension,  a  la  semaine  ou  au  mois. 

II  a  d^stin^  une  de  ses  saUes  a  un  restaurant  ou  Ton  pent  se 
faire  servir  a  la  carte  h  toute  beure,  lors  meme  qu'on  ne  loge 
pas  k  rndtel.  L'on  trouvera  done  r^uni  dans  son  bel  ^tablisse- 
ment,  la  magnifique  position  de  TEdtel  d'o^  Ton  jouit  de  la  vue 
du  lac,  de  la  cbaine  des  Alpes  et  du  Mont  Blanc,  un  service  bien 
organist,  tout  le  comfortable  desirable  et  des  prix  tr^s-moddr&. 

La  demolition  d'une  partie  des  remparts,  a  ^t^  tr^s-favorable 
pour  la  Tue  dont  on  jouit  depuis  les  appartements  de  TEdtel. 
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TMrnSMKUCK,  TTSOL. 


HOTEL   D'AUTRICHE, 


BT 


STOTZ  AM)  MAULICK. 


Thd  new  hotel,  sUndiog  in  its  own  Gardens,  and  in  tbe 
i^mfdift*^  neigfabonriiood  of  the  Fort  Office  and  otho'  PuUie 
Boildinga,  is  d^ghtfoDj  ntoated,  eommanding  a  magnifieeot 
Tiew  of  the  soiTOonding  moontain  aoeneiy. 

It  IB  oondocted  in  a  Teiy  superior  style,  and  has  been  so  wdl 
patronised  daring  the  short  time  of  its  existence,  that  the 
Proprietors  hare  been  induced  to  make  eztensiTe  alteratioDS, 
which  enable  them  to  offer  soch  accommodation  for  el^;anee 
and  comfort  as  cannot  be  surpassed. 

His  Grace  the  Duk^  of  Deyonshibe,  the  Earl  of  Listowil, 
Sib  SnuLTFOBD  Cahhino,  Sib  Geobge  Napieb,  and  manj  otbers 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentiy,  hare  ahready  fayoared  this  Hotd 
with  their  patronage. 


ExcdUnt  Wmes,  dec,  dsc.^  omd  aU  Oharffes  moit  moderate 
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BOHH  OH  THE  EHIHE. 


MIL  SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

Bbgs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  English  TraveUen.  The  apart- 
ments are  famished  thronghout  in  the  English  style ;  the  rooms  are 
carpeted,  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine-ceUar, 
is  well  provided. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Royal  Family  : — 


1848.  June  18. 


'H.  M.  Adblaidb,  Quxxn  Dowaokb  of  Gbbat  Bbitaik,  aooompanied 
hy  HiB  Highness  Pbotcb  Edwabd  of  Saxk  Wkimab,  Lobd  amd 
Ladt  Babbinoton,  Sib  David  Dayib,  M.D.,  Rer.  J.  R.  Wood, 
M.A.,  Captaiw  Tatlob,  &c.  &c^  honoured  the  above  establishment 
with  a  Thbbb  Days'  Visit. 


1818.    May     .    H.  B.  H,  the  Dukb  of  Gaicbbidob  and  Snite. 


1825. 
and 


March 
Sept 


1884.    July 


I  H.B.H.  the  Dukb  and  Duchbss  of  Glabbkcb  and  Snite. 


1888. 
1837. 
1889. 


Ang. 
July 
Nov. 


—      Nov. 
1840 

1841 
1841 

1844 

1846.  June 

1847.  July 


H.M.  QuBBK  Adblaidb,  aooompanied  by  the  Eabl  and  ComrrBSS  of 
Ebbol,  Eabl  and  GomrrBss  of  Dbnbioh,  Eabl  and  Gouiitbbs 

HOWB,  &c. 

.    H.B.H.  the  DuoHBSS  of  Gloucbstvb  and  Suite. 

.    H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Gambbidob  and  Suite. 

.    H.  R.  H.  the  Pbutob  Oeobob  of  Gaxbbidob  and  Suite. 

(H.R.  H.  PBDffCB  Albebt  of  Sazb  Gobubo  Gotha.  aooompanied  by 

*  (        PBDffCB  Ebhbst  of  Sazb  Gobubo  Gotha,  and  tneir  Suite. 

(H.B.H.  the  Duchbss  of  Gambbidob,  accompanied  by  the  Pbincbbs 

*  (,        Augusta  of  Gakbbidob,  and  their  Suite, 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duchbss  of  Kbnt  and  Suite,  aooompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  the 
Pbingb  of  Lbibingek. 


1 


H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Gakbbidob  and. Suite. 
H.R.H.  Pbihcbss  Gaboldta  of  (jambbidob. 
H.R.H.  the  Duchbss  of  Gambbidob  and  Suite. 
H.R.H.  Pbdtcbss  Maby  of  Gambbidob. 


( H.  R.  H.  the  Duchbss  of  Kbbt  and  Suite,  aooompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  the 

*  \  PbINCB  of  LBIHIBaBN. 


•I 


H.  R.  H.  the  Dukb  axd  Duchbss  of  Gambbidob,  with  their  Family 
and  Suite. 


Mk.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add,  that  at  no  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  be  found 

more  moderate  charges. 


u 
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fifrectovd. 


Bib  Pvtbb  Laubib,  Quioenurr. 


W.  M.  NuBSB,  Esq.,  DepvAy  Oovemor, 


Gbobob  WBB8TBB,  Bsq. 
JoHK  Babvbb,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Suthsblahd,  Esq. 
Jambb  Fabquhab,  Esq. 


Pktbb  Lattbib,  Esq. 
JOHK  ComrsLL,  Esq. 
Ghablbs  Lyall,  Esq. 
JoHK  Chapman,  Esq. 


William  Wilsob  SoBDiaBOUBy  Chneral  Momagtr. 


Henby  Halbbbt,  Eaq. 
Abchibald  Boyd,  Eaq. 
Lient-Col.  Mathesox,  MP. 
John  Soott,  Esq. 

Waltbb  Laubie,  SeereUuTf. 


CIRCULAR    NOTES. 

Thb  Diiectora  give  notice  that  fhey  issne  CIRCULAR  NOTES  of  the  value  of  £10 
and  upvardfi,  fru  of  salience, .  and  LETTESS  OF  CREDIT  payable  by  fheir  Corre- 
apondents  at  the  several  places  indicated  below.  To  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Ofbicb, 
2,  Fbinces  Stbbbt,  Mai^bion  Houbb;  the  ItBOENT  Stbebt  Bbanch,  Abgylb  Flacx; 
and  at  Che  Chabino  Cbosb  BbancH|  4,  Fall  Mall  East. 


Abbeville 

Aiz-en-Provence 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

Alexandria 

Aleppo 

Alicante 

Almeira 

Amiens 

Amsterdam 

Ancona 

Antwerp 

Athens 

Angsbourg 

Aylgnon 

Avranches 

Baden-Baden 

Bagdad 

Buoeloiia 

Basle 

Beiront 

Benares 

Bei^en 

Berlin 

Berne 

Besancon 

Bilbao 

Blois 

Bologna   (en 

ItaUe) 
Bombay 
Bonn 
Bordeaux 
Botzen 
Boulogne      (snr 

Me^ 
Bremen 
Breslau 
Bruges 
BrUnn 
Brunswick 
Brussels 
Cadijs 
Caen 


Cairo 

Geneva 

Calais 

Genoa 

Calcutta 

Ghent 

Canada  (Upper) 

Gibraltar 

Canton 

Gottenbonrg 

Cape  Town 

Gottingen 

Carlsbad 

Graefenburg 

Carlsruhe 

Granville 

Cephalonia 

Gratz 

Cette 

Halifax     (Nova 

Ceylon 

Scotia) 

Chalon     (snr 

Hambuxg 

Baone) 

Hanover 

Chambery 

Havre 

Chaux  de  ftmds 

Hague 

Christiaiia 

Heidelburg 

Christiansand 

Hermanstadt 

Clermont     Fer- 

Hombnrg     es 

rand 

monts 

CobleiiB 

Hong  Kong 

Cologne 

Innspruck 

Constance 

Interlaken 

Constantinople 

Kissingen 
K<5nigwerg 

Copenhagen 

Cordova 

Lausanne 

Corfu 

Leghorn 

Comnna 

Leipsic 

Damascus 

Liege 

Dantzic 

Lisbon 

Darmstadt 

Locle 

Delhi 

L'Orient 

Dieppe 

Lubeck 

D^on 

Lucerne 

Draden 

Lyon 

Drontheim 

Lucca  (Bains  de) 

Dunkirk 

Madeira 

Dusseldorf 

Madras 

Elberfield 

Madrid 

Elsinore 

Malaga 

Emms 

Malta 

Florence 

Mannheim 

Francfort      (sur 

Marienbad 

Maine) 

Marseilles 

Mauritius  (Port 

Louis) 
Mayenoe 
Messina 
Milan 
MontpeUier 
Montreal 
Moscow 
Munich 
Munster 
Nancy 
Nantes 
Naples 
Neuch&tel 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Nice 
Nismes 
Nnrembourg 
Ditto     (Fiirth 

near) 
Oleron 
Oporto 
Orleans 
Ostend 
Palermo 
Paris 
Parma 
Patras 
Pan 

Perpignam 
Pest 
Pisa 

Port  St.  Mary 
Prague 

Presbourg 

Quebec 

Baatadt 

Ratisbonne 

Bennes 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Rome 

RoBtock 


Rotterdam 
Rouen 
Salzburg 
Santa     Cruz, 

Tenerifie 
SchwaHMck 
SeviUe 
ShaniBMwen 
Siena 
Singapore 
Smyrna 
Spa 

StGalle 
St.  Malo 
St.  Omer 
St  Petersburg 
Stockholm 
Strasbourg 
Stuttgardt 
Tarbes 
Teneriife 
Toronto 
Toulon 
Toulouse 
Tours 
Treves 
Trieste 
Turin 
Utrecht 
yalendennes 
Valencia 
Venice 
Verona 
Vevey 
Vienna 
Vigo 
Warsaw- 
Weimar 
Wiesbaden 
WurBbotng 
Yverdon 
Zante 
Zurich 
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fSv^tt  iSUrsal 


^atxamLQt. 


Verltoet  fireedom  from  Coii^bs  la  Ten  Mliiiitesy 

AND  INSTANT  BELIEF  AND  A  SAPID  CUBE  OF 

ASTHMA  AND  CONSUMPTION,  COUQHS,  COLDS, 


AND 


ALL   DISORDERS    OF    THE    BREATH  AND    LUNGS, 


ABB  INSUBED  BY 


DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 

•»•  Small  booktt  eofOaining  many  hundreds  of  properly  auOmHeated  testimoniah,  may  fm 

had  from  every  AgenJt, 

The  following  are  a  few  letters  whioh  have  just  been  received : 


Cnres  of  Consuinptloiia 

Gentlemen, — I  can  myself  speak  of  your 
Wafers  with  the  greatest  confidence,  having 
recommended  them  in  many  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  and  they  have  always 
afforded  relief  when  everything  else  has 
failed,  and  the  patients,  having  been  sur- 
feited with  medicine,  are  delighted  to  meet 
with  so  efficient  a  remedy,  having  such  an 

agreeable  taste. 

J.  MAWSON, 
Surgeon. 

IS,  Moseley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


important  to  all  wbo  Slnf. 

Prom   S.   Pearsall,   Esq.,    Her    Majesty's 

Concerts,  and  Vicar  Choral  of  Lichfield 

Cathedral.  Lichfield, 

Gentlemen,— A  lady  of  distinction,  having 

pointed  out  to  methe  qualities  of  Dr.  Locock's 

Wafers,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  a 

box,  and  from  this  trial  I  am  happy  to  give 

my  testimonial  in  their  &vour.    I  find  by 

allowing  a  few  of  the  Wafers  (taken  in  the 

course  of  the  day)  to  gradually  dissolve  in 

the  mouth,  my  voice  becomes  bright  and 

clear,  and  the  tone  fiill  and  distinct    They 

are  decidedly  the  most  efficacious  of  any  I 

have  ever  used.  S.  PEABSALL. 


TO  SINGERS  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS  they  are  invaluable,  as  in  a  few  hours  they 
remove  all  hoarseness,  and  wonderfiiUy  increase  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 

THEY  HAVE  A  PLEASANT  TASTE.    Price  1«.  l^d.,  2«.  9d.,  and  lU.  per  box. 

Agents :  DA  SILYA  &  CO.,  1,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street,  London.    Sold  by  all 

Medicine  Vendors. 


DR.  LOCOCK'S  FEMALE  WAFERS 

HAVE  NO  TASTE  OP  MEDICINE, 

And  are  the  only  remedy  recommended  to  be  taken  by  Ladies.  They  fortify  the  eon- 
stitntion  at  all  periods  of  LUIb,  and  in  all  Nervous  Affections  act  like  a  Charm.  They 
remove  all  Obstbuctions,  Heaviness,  Fatigue  on  Slight  Exbbtion,  Palpitation  of 

THE  HeABT,  LOWNESS  OF  SpIBITS,  WEAKNESS,  AND  AlLAY  FaIN. 

They  create  Appetite,  and  remove  Indigestion,  Heabt-bubn,  Wind,  Hbai>-ac»bs, 
Giddiness,  &c. 

In  Hystbbioal  Diseases,  a  proper  perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  Medicine  will  be 
found  to  effect  a  Cure  after  all  o&er  means  have  failed. 

%*  Full  directions  are  given  with  every  box. 
Note.— These  Wafers  do  not  contain  any  Mineral,  and  may  be  taken  either  dissolved 
in  water,  or  whole. 

Price  1«.  1^.,  28, 0d.,  and  11«.  per  box. 

The  2s.  9d.  boxes  contain  nearly  three  of  the  small  size,  and  the  11«.  Boxes  five  of 

those  at  28.  9d, 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  PILLS. 


IS 
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MALTA.— EGYPT.— Iin)IA.-IONIAN  ISLES. 


Bs  Appointment 


ov 


THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 


H.  B.  XiO^ttf  StMun  Paekets,  posaewing  ererj  requisite  Moommodatioa  for  Am 
eomfiirt  of  pMMngen,  keep  up  a  regular  Commimicatioii  between  England  and  India, 
vid  Marieilleay  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  twice  a  Month. 

Theae  fine  Veaaela  leaye  Maneillea  for  Malta  on  the  9tli  and  28th,  and  Malta  fir 
Maneillea  aboat  the  12th  and  S4th,  performing  the  passage  in  about  68  honra. 

On  the  18th  one  of  these  Packets  is  despatched  to  Alexandria  with  the  India  Mails  and 
passengers,  which  plaoe  she  leaves  with  the  Homeward  Mail  and  passengers  about  the 
21st,  occupying  about  90  hours  in  the  Toyage.  The  Packet  for  Marseilles  waits  ber 
arrival,  also  one  of  the  Peninsular  Company's  Boats,  to  convey  passengers  to  England  vii 
Gibraltar,  to  the  26th. 

IONIAN    ISLES. 

On  the  1st  and  18th  of  each  month  one  of  these  Packets  is  despatched  to  Corfii,  vii 
Cephalonia,  Zante  and  Patras,  fh>m  whence  passengers  can  proceed  to  Athens.  8b6 
remains  at  Corfo  four  days,  and  returns  (calling  at  the  above  ports)  to  Malta,  arriving  on 
thdOth  and  28rd,  in  time  to  secure  passages  to  England,  vid  Gibraltar  or  MarseLQes. 

Freights  on  Specie  in  accordance  with  Admiralty  regulation ;  1  per  Cent,  on  SOW, 
}  on  Jewellery. 

Freight  on  Packages  and  Parcels  may  be  known  on  application  at  the  Agents'. 


Bu$age9f  induOmg  Wwu^  a  liberal  ToUs, 

and  evertf  JSxpeiue, 

lltClMM. 

Female 
Serraau. 

todClaek 

SrdClttu^ 

if 
TicmaUed. 

SrddM^ 
Ttetaalkd. 

£  s.   d. 

£  8.   d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  a.   d. 

£  s.  d. 

Between  Malta  and  Marseilles 

8    2    0 

6    8    0 

4  10    0 

2  14    0 

2    0  6 

„             „        Alexandria 

12  10    0 

8    6    8 

7    2    0 

8  16    0 

2  17   0 

„              „         Corfu    ..  . 

9    0    0 

6    0    0 

6  10    0 

2  10    0 

1  17   6 

„              „        Patras  .    . 

7    0    0 

4  18    4 

4  10    0 

1  16    0 

17  0 

And  the  intermediate  Ports  in  proportion. 


BOOKINC 
MARSEILLES— L.  Bouvkt. 
ALEXANDRIA— Mb.  Davidsow. 
BOMBAY— TiMBS  Officb. 
PARIS— A.  &  W.  Galignaxi. 
ATHENS— 0.  Maboabstta,  Esq. 


AGENTS. 

MALTA— G.  MuiB,  247,  Btrada  Reals. 
ZANTE— W.  L.  Rktholdb,  Esq. 
CEPHALONIA— Captaik  Lsvochilo. 
SINGAPORE— Mb.  Ia>oah. 
PATRAS— T.  WooDLBT. 

OJlces  vfitt  be  sharUy  EstdiUehed  at  other  jR>rto. 

G.  MUIR, 

Booking  and  Superintending  Agrat 
to  Her  Mf^esty's  Packets  in  the  Mediterraaeut 

^•^•— P"seng«rt  leaving  England  by  the  P.  and  O.  Company's  Steamer  ftom  South- 
ampton on  the  29th,  are  conveyed  on  to  Alexandria  by  H.  M.'s  Packet  leaving  Malto  on 

anv  faSi™^'*  ^^*"'  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ®"  ^'^^^^  ^  tranship  their  luggage  and  give  them 
There  is  no  expense  attending  it 


any  Information. 
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TO    TOUBISTS. 


BLACK'S  GUIDE  BOOKS  AND  TRATELLING  MAPS. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

"  The  most  valaable  series  of  Picturesque  Guide  Books  issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of 
Edinburgh.  We  have  looked  carefully  through  the  volumes.  They  are  admirably  '  got 
up ; '  the  descriptions  are  accurate,  and  remarkably  clear  and  compruiensiTe.  Altogether, 
this  series  of  works  is  of  immense  value  to  tourists." — Art^oumal. 

Black's  Pigtdbbsqub  Toubist  of  Scotlakd.    8s.  6d« 
Andbbson's  Guide  to  the  Hiqhlakds.    lOs.  6d. 
Black's  Pictubbsqub  Toubist  of  England.    10s.  6d. 
Black's  Economical  Toubist  of  Scotland.    3s.  6d. 
Black's  Pictubbsqub  Guide  to  thb  English  Lakes.    Ss. 
Black's  Guide  thbouoh  Edinbuboh.    28. 6d« 
Black's  Guide  thbough  Glasgow.    2s. 
Black's  Tbavelling  Map  of  England.    4s.  6d. 
Black's  Tbavelling  Map  of  Scotland.    4s.  6d. 
Black's  Tbavelling  Map  of  Ibbland.    2s.  6d. 
Black's  Map  of  the  Engush  Lake  Distbict.    2s.  6d. 
Black's  Map  of  Nobth  Wales.    Is.  6d. 
Black's  Map  of  South  Wales.    Is.  6d. 
Black's  Goxtnty  Maps  of  Scotland.    Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each. 
Black's  Plan  of  Edinbubgh  and  Envibons.    Is.  6d. 
Black's  Toubist's  Memobial  of  Scotland.    6s. 
Black's  Map  of  Gentbal  Eubopb.    4s.  6d. 


Adam  &  Chables  Black,  Edinburgh;  and  Sold  by  all. Booksellers. 


TOUBISTS  IN  SWITZEBLAND. 


In  a  handsome  Volume,  Imperial  8vo,  illustrated  by  a  large  Map  of  the  Mbb  db  Glaob 
of  Chamouni,  Lithographed  Views  and  Plans,  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  28b., 
or  with  the  large  Map  coloured,  in  a  case,  81s.  6d. 

TRAYELS  THROUGH  THE  ALPS  OF  SAYOT, 

AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  PENNIlifE  CHAIN, 

WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PHENOMENA  OP  GLACIERS. 

By  JAMES  D.  FORBES,  F.R.S., 

Sec.  R.S.E.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Univenaty  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &o. 

Second  EdUioHj  Revised  and  Eniarffed, 

"This  work  contains  ample  and  exact  details  in  topography.  ...  It  abounds  with 
daring  and  hazardous  adventures,  contains  notices  of  occasional  catastrophes  that  have 
Ijefallen  less  fortunate  explorers,  presents  interesting  discoveries  with  new  deductions, 
and  is  clothed  in  a  style  and  diction  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
tbe  subject.  .  .  .  We  have  perused  the  work  with  intense  pleasure  and  large  instruction.'* 
— VOlaman^s  American  Journal  o/Seienee  and  Art. 

"  This  elaborate  and  beautifhlly  illustrated  -wotkj*— Quarterly  Seview^ 

"  Pregnant  with  inisreBt"— Edinburgh  Review. 

"  A  truly  splendid  volume  in  every  sense  of  the  word."— C%«reft  of  England  Magazine. 


Adam  &  Chablbs  Black,  Edinburgh;  LoxaiiAif  &  Co.,  London. 
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Itattlr  nidj,  Witt  Man 


POStSfO* 


HANDBOOK  JOB  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

A  GUIDB  BOOK  FOB  THB  TOXJBIST. 

The  object  of  this  Work  k  to  ghe  an  accmrat  of  the  moal  icmaiicihle  Plaea 
•ad  most  iieqoented  Booda  in  England — ennmefating  opedally  the  objecti 
ealcokted  to  itUerai  ttramgen  amd  paatmg  traveUart,  ihit  Historical  Amoa- 
•tioaa,  dec^  and  fonuahing  plana  for  Touna  and  SuMMm  Ezcmaiovs. 


cxnrtBm. 


BoiLonfoa. 

Masufactobbs. 

MosKnm  amd  CoLLsonon  or 
Natubb,  AjmoOTTT. 

PuBuo  Woksa. 

Poam  AVD  HABBOusa. 

DOCKTABOa. 

Iras,  1 

COMTBTABCBa,   f 

EzcuBaiovs,  Walks. 
Poom  ov  YiBW. 


BOADS. 

Bauaoads,  y iaduotSi  TuHimfl,  Bbimu- 

SiTBBa»  Lakbs,  AVD  Caxaub. 

Cbubcbbs,  Gabtlbs,  ajtd  Bonn. 

BbatS)  PicruBBs,  AVD  Statubs. 

Fabkb,  Gabdbvs,  AVD  Tbbbs. 

YiBwSy  Watbbtalls,  Catbbvb. 

Thb  Cbadlbs  AVD  Gbavbs  or  BBBAtf- 
ablb  Fbbsovs. 

BATTLB  FiBLDft. 

Plavs  or  ExcuBSiovs,  Toubs,  btg. 


The  lett  lAmit*  n^BumUfor  seeing  theu  objeete  toiOi  least  expeHdUvre  of  time  and  memeg. 


Noir  Beadj,  a  Berised  Edition.  With  an  Index  of  Namea.  OneYolnme.  PostSvo.  18>> 

HANDBOOK    FOR    LONDON: 

By  peter  CUNNINGHAM,  FJ5.A. 


"  Very  much  to  be  pitied  are  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  time,  or  rather  fractions 
of  time,  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  which 
Mr.  Gnnninghsm  sets  before  them.  To 
this  Handbook  for  London  the  praise  of 
being  most  instructive  as  well  as  enter- 
taining cannot  be  denied." 

"Mr.  Cunningham  has  gathered  from 
hitherto  nnezplored  sources,  such  a '  muUum 
in  parvo*  of  norelty  and  interest  as  the 
subject  not  by  any  means  new,  seemed 


scarcely  to  admit  ot  It  la  a  dietfonsry  in 
which  any  building,  street,  institatioD,  or 
other  particolar  of  London  topography  tosj 
be  looked  out  and  found  in  its  alpfaabetkal 
place,  with  its  whereabouts,  its  histor?? 
nature,  contents,  inhabitants,  changes  and 
modifications,  succinctly  given ;  ami  8id>- 
Joined,  any  passages  that  contain  htia, 
dates.  alliisl(His,  or  aoeodotes  illastrstim 
of  it.'^  Quarterly  Senev. 


In  Preparation,  by  the  same  Author.    Poet  8vo. 

HANDBOOK   FOR    THE   ENVIRONS   OF  LONDON. 

WITH   BINTS  FOR  EXCURSIONS   BT  RAILWAY,  STBAHfiOAT,  AND  ROAD. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


1 
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,  STANDAED   WOEKS. 


GIBBON^S  DECLINE   AND    FALL    OF    THE   ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  M.  GnizoT  and  Dean  Milman.     Second  Edition.     Maps. 
6  vols.  8to.    638. 

GROTE*S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    From  the  Earliest  Period  down  to 

the  end  of  the  PeloponnesianWar.  Second  Edition.  Maps.  Yols.l  to  8.  Syo.  IGs.each. 

LORD  CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  of  the  CHIEF  JUSTICES  of  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Norman  Gonqnest.    2  vols.  8to.    aOs. 

LORD  CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  OF 

ENGLAND.    Third  Edition.    7  Tols.  8vo.    106s. 

TICKNOR'S    HISTORY     OF     SPANISH     LITERATURE.       With 

Criticisms  and  Biographical  Notices.    3  vols.  8to.    42s. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     Sixth 

Edition.    2  yols.  8to.    24s. 

HALLAM'S    HISTORY    OF    EUROPE    DURING    THE    MIDDLE 

AGES.    Ifvnth  EdiHon.    2yols.8vo.    248. 

HALLAM'S   LITERARY   HISTORY  OF   EUROPE.    Third  EdUum. 
8  vols.  8to.    86b. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES  OF  ROME.    Translated  by 

Mrs.  AusTnr.    Third  Edition.    2yoIs.  8yo.    248. 

BANKERS  HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA.    Translated  from  the  German. 

8  vols.  8vo.    86b. 

ELPHINSTONFS  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  Third  EdUim.  Map.  8vo.  IBs. 

WILKINSON'S  MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS   OF   THE   ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS.    With  600  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    SyoIs.Syo.    84s. 

SOUTHEY'S  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH.    Sixth  EdUum.    8vo.     128. 
BLUNT'S  UNDESIGNED  SCRIPTURAL  COINCIDENCES.     A  Test 

of  their  Veracity.    Third  Edition.    8to.    9s. 

SIR  CHARLES   LYELL'S  PRINCIPLES   OF    GEOLOGY.     Swenth 
Edition.    Woodcuts.    8yo.    18s. 

SIR  CHARLES  LYELL'S  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY. 

Third  Edition.    Woodcuts.    8yo.    Nearly  ready. 

MRS.  SOMERVILLE  ON  THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES.    Eighth  Edition.    Portrait  and  Plates.    Fcap.  8to.    lOs.  6d. 

MRS.  SOMERVILLE'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     Second  EdUum. 
Portrait    2  vols.    Fcap.  8vo.    12s. 

DR.  ABERCROMBIE  ON    THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS   AND 
THE  INVESTIGATION  OP  TRUTH.    Thirtemih  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.    6b.  ed. 

DR.  ABERCROMBIE  ON   THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL 

FEELINGS.    Eighth  EdUion.    Fcap.Svo.    48. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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FOR    CONTINCNTAL    TRAVELLERS, 
FAMIUES,  AND  STUOENTS. 

TUB  day,  art  Editloa,  8s,  anllr  bound, 

THE  FRENCH  PROMPTER : 

A  complete  Handbook  of  ConTomtkm  for 
ibo  oae  of  FamiUM,  TnreOum  on  the  Con- 


Bt  Mom.  LE  PAOE, 

of  'L'BaH»4»  JPtoH*  "Petit  Mmatt  do 

Tk«bMlkookertbedMipabUahc4.    Ithtte 
HMdbook  of  CoBfcnatioa 
the  bot  ■mand.*' 


EwnfOOAM  WiLflOV,  11,  Bojal  EscBhangB. 

Of  whom  map  he  hadf  gratUj  a  Litt  of 

Moiia.LE  PAOE'B  SERIES  OF  FRENCH 
SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


VENICE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  d£  LA  YILLE, 

FormtHfi  flhe  weO-Jbitfien  PoJcue  nf 
Orassi,  o»  ike  Oreat  Canal. 

JOHN  MICHELI, 

FoBHKBLT  Coorier  to  tiielr  Imperial  Majes- 
ties the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Ronia, 
from  whom  be  has  received  hcMioariMo 
nuurksof  diatinctic»i,b^;8  leave  reqieet- 
fnlly  to  aanoanoe  to  the  Public  that  he 
has  opened  the  above  magnificent  Hotel, 
and  from  bis  long  experience  as  a 
Courier,  engaged  bj  many  of  the  most 
distingoiahed  fiunilies  of  England,  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  afford  every  aoeom- 
modation,  comfort,  and  luxury,  on  <fae 
most  moderate  tenna. 


SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  ELEMENTARY  WORKS, 

Bt  PROFESSOR  £.  DEL  MAR. 

To  be  bad  ci  Messrs.  D.  Nutt,  270,  Strand;  I>di^u  &  Co.,  Soho  Square ;  Ackxsjuss 
A  Co.,  90,  Strand;  J.  Las,  440,  Strand;  and  P.  Bolaitoi,  90^  Berners  Street;  ofallofwfaon 
the  Atttlior's  card  of  addrras  may  be  obtained. 

A  QBAMMAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE,  WITH  EXERCISES  AND 
KEY.  6th  Edition.  Designed  espedally  tar  those  who  have  not  the  aeoess  of  a 
master. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SPANIARDS. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MOST  USEFUL  SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  CONVERSA- 
TIONAL DIALOGUES,  PROVERBS,  AND  IDIOMS,  &c  Ac.    3rd  Edition. 

These  wmrks  are  well  known  to  the  public,  and  have  obtained  the  most  decided 
approbation. 

VISITORS    TO    OXFORD 

WILL  FIHD  AT 

SPIERS  AND  SON'S  ESTABLISHMENT 

Avery  extensive  variety  of  GOODS  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  or  for  Remembranoes  d 
Oxford.  Guide-Books  and  Maps  of  the  University  and  neighbourhood  ci  every  desciiptiflB 
published;  Maps  of  the  Oruianee  Survey,  and  Geological  ditto;  Engraved  Views  of 
Oxford;  Ornamental  Stationery;  Travelling  Desks;  Envelope  Gases;  Dreiwing  Caaee; 
PAPIER  MACHE  GOODS,  with  paintings  of  every  College  and  Public  BniUUng,  I7 
eminent  Artists,  executed  on  the  premises;  Useful  and  Ornamental  China;  Glass. 
Bronze,  and  Marble  Goods;  English  and  Foreign  Fancy  Manufactures  in  genoral,  sbb 
every  description  of  Fumitore  for  the  Writing  Table,  Mantdpieoe,  and  Toilet. 

The  Baunting  Boom  and  EatabliahmeiU  are  altoayt  open  to  Vimtora. 

102  AND  103,  HIGH  STREET,  AND  1  AND  2,  ORIEL  STREET,  OXFORD. 


CHARLES    STAMMER, 

AM   KOHLMARKT  IN  WIEN, 

MAGASIN  DE  BRONZE,  PARFUMERIE, 

.     BUOUTEfilE, 
£t  haute  nouveautd  en  articles  de  quincail- 
lerie,  se  charge  de  tout  article  de  oonfoction 
■r  voyage,  ameublement. 


MR.  BONFIGH, 

A  VATIVB  OF  BOMB, 

(Formerly  Tutor  in  England  m  a  ^ktmSg  ^ 
JHatinUunf) 

Gives  Lessons  in    Italian,   throoi^  tlM 
medimn  of  the  English  Language. 

Address,    at    MR.  PIALE'S     Engliah 
Library,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  HAND-BOOK  ADVERTISER. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK 

ISSUES  CIRCULAR  NOTES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELLERS  AND  RESIDENTS 

ON   THE   CONTINENT. 

These  Notes  are  payable  at  every  important  place  in  Europe,  and  thus  enable  a 
Traveller  to  vary  his  route  without  inoonyenience ;  no  expense  is  incurred,  and  when 
cashed  no  charge  is  made  for  Commission.  These  Notes  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hbad 
Offiob  of  thb  London  and  Wbstionbteb  Bank  in  Lothbuby;  or  at  its  branches,  viz., 
1,  St.  Jahbb's  Squabb;  214,  Hioh  Holbobn;  3,  Wellington  Stbbbt,  Bobouoh; 
87,  High  Street,  Wbitbchapbl  ;  and  4,  Stbatfobo  Place,  Oxfobd  Street. 

J.  W.  GILBABT,  General  Manager. 

Now  ready,  a  New  and  Smaller  Edition,  medium  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  antique 

bindings,  21s.  dothf  81s.  6d.  ca{ff  42s.  moroeeot 

WITH  1000  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  ORNAMENTAL  BORDERS,  INITIALS,  TITLE- 
PAGES,  AND  HISTORICAL  ENGRAVINGS  FROM  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 


"  The  Missals  of  former  days,  many  of 
them  the  labour  of  years  of  patient  toil  and 
misdirected  devotion,  are  here  surpassed 
by  the  mechanical  apparatus  which  modem 
science  has  made  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  decorative  printing.  The  brilliancy  of 
etBbfA,  and  the  permanency  of  the  colours, 
will  be  found  to  have  surpassed,  with  a  few 


ezceptions,   anything  that  antiquity  has 
produced."— 2^  Times. 

"  The  work  has  some  admirable  woodcuts 
from  pictures  by  the  Old  Masters,  copied 
under  the  direction  of  Gruner.  Typography, 
indeed,  has  not  produced  anything  more 
perfect  of  its  kind."— -^(Aenowm. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NUBEMBEBG. 


MR.  SCHRAG,  BOOK  AND  PRINT  SELLER, 

837,  NBAR  THB  NASSAU  HOUSB, 

Begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Repository  to  the  notice  of  Travellers  visiting  Nuremberg. 
They  will  find  the  newest  English,  German,  and  French  publications.  Grammars, 
Dictionaries,  Road  and  Guide  Books,  Maps,  &c.  A  rich  collection  o/Engrominga  and  Viewa 
qf  Nwremberg.    He  is  also  the  publisher  of  the  well-known 

NURNBERG'S  QEDENKBUCH, 

a  large  engraved  colleetion  of  aU  the  numuments  and  remarkable  remains  in  this  town, 
comprising  100  sheets. 

Prof.  Kngler  says  in  the  Stuttgartei^Kunstblatt  :— 

"We  see  extremely  well  displayed  in  these  little  views  the  characteristic  Physiogn^omy 
of  this  old  town,  as  well  in  the  Churches  and  Buildings  as  in  the  Private  Houses.  Besides 
being  a  worthy  Souvenir,  it  contains  also  much  useful  information  for  the  purposes  of  the 
severer  historical  study  of  art,  and  it  therefore  possesses  a  still  higher  degree  of  interest 
and  reoommendation." 


rn^r 


'4?^'A^ 


VoljKlat 


(To  MTe  TnTellen 
the  tron¥le  of  trans- 
lating their  Washing 
Bills) 

lOB  LADDB. 


voB  osMTuancir. 

English  A  German. 
English  ^  Spanish. 
English  A  Ibrtuguese. 
Is.  each. 


PASSPORTS 

Gareftilly  Mounted  and  inserted  in 
morocco  caaea^  with  name  lettered  in 
gold. 


Ambassador's  Signatures  obtained 
to  British  Secretary  of  State's  Pass- 
ports, at  one  Shilling  each. 


The  latest  editicms  of  aU  Mubjlat's 
Hand-Books  ;  which  can  generally  be 
sapplied  when  out  of  print  and  not  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Ck>UlUKBS^   or   TRAVRLUNa    SEBYAinSy 

can  be  obtained  at 


Vaper» 

Extra  Large  Sse, 

WBT  THIK, 


PEDOMETERS. 

PORTABLE 
ALARMS. 

DooB  Fastensbs. 


Pocket  Oompattek 


JOHN  LEE'S   GUIDE   DEP5t, 

440,   WEST   STRAND. 

TWO  DOOBS  WEST  OF  LOWTHKB  ARCADB, 

Wheie  an  xxteksitk  Collkctiok  of  Ocidbs,  Hakp-Books,  Maps,  DicnoKARiiES  in  aX 
Langnages,  and  Istbbpbbtsbs  luefal  for  TraveUers  apon  the  Continent  or  elsewliere,  anc 
every  information  ooncaming  Pabspobts,  can  be  obtained. 


MURRAT^S    HAND-BOOKS,   rendered   convenient   Fockbt-Booeb  by  J.  Lxb's  limi 
Morocco  binding,  at  28.  additional  charge. 


MOROCCO  and  RUSSIA  PORTABLE  ROLLr-UP  CASES   containing  ereiy  essentiil 
for  Wmtikq. 

fiSioott^si  German  fnUrpreter^ 

With  the  exact  Pronundation  in  English  on  a  separate  column,  price  6s.  doth,  6tt.  in  leather 

BBA»>omT  AMD  BTAXs,  rmiif*saB«  wamraiAms.  ^ 


BSi 
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